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CANADA. 



BT A QUmOTMAH NOW BCSIDBRT Of TDAT COLORT. 



SoMB maj haej that the subject now named must be 
worn ahnost threadbare ; and, were one to form a judgment 
by the gwmMif written on this colony and the United 
States, snoh an opinion might seem to carry much proba- 
biUty with it There are, however, two reasons which jus- 
tify the nresent undertaking : the one is, that, notwithstand- 
ing of all the writing, much has beoa left unsaid ; the other is, 
that, had nothing been left unsaid, the form in which such 
information has been conreyed, has generally been such as 
to prerent its being accessible to the majority. 

There is still plenty to say about Canada. We may tire 
reading books of travel to old countries, since, in such, so- 
ciety is somewhat stereotyped, and any changes are at once 
few and very j^raduaL We weary residing again and sgain 
of Arabs and Egyptians, with their journeys through the 
desert, and their voyages on the Nile. But in a new coun- 
try, placed under the sway of educated men, and so pass- 
ing almost at one ste^ from a state of thorough wildness 
to one of real civilisation, there is but little danger of re- 
petition. Here, the fiice of Uie country, the state of so- 
ciety, the opinions of the people, are continually advancing, 
so that he, who lefi almost any part of Canada ten or fifteen 
years ago, would find it difficult to recognise either the 
landscape or the people were he to return now. Here, the 
traveller of to-day sees works completed which a year ago 
were not contemplated. While, in old countries, succes- 
sive vkdters see Dttle other difference than an increased 
illegibility of inscriptions, or a more palpable tottering 
of ruins ; in this, change is marked by the rapid creation 
of fertile fields and the erection of busy cities. The one 
shows the slow fiuling of old age — the other, the rapid 
growth of healthy youth. The one saddens— the other 
cheers. The old story has been many times told, but our 
story is telling every day. With us there b continually 
something new, and yet unmentioned, because only yester- 
day found among the things that are. There is Uius but 
Httle risk of our telling the same tale twice, unless some 
cb<:ck can be put on the incessant increasing of our text 

The present, of all others, seems a notable time for writ- 
ing on such a subject in a magazine like this, since now, if 
ever, there is a manifest necessity for an extensive emigra- 
tion. The poverty of millions of our countrymen is be- 
coming daily more apparent and distressing. This is best 
proved by the many schemes for its removal or mitigation 
which now fill the pages of our newspapers and periodi- 
cals. While one \%ise man, more philosophical than natu- 
ral, advocates boldly the theory of Malthus, another sees 
no evil whatever in early marriages, but traces all our suf- 
fbrings to the increase of ' laws and learning, trade and 
eommeroe,' the death of which he demands, that so room 
may be had for the exercise of the influence of * our old 
nobility .' More practical men than these are busy esta- 
bKshing ragged schools, in which the unfortunate nursling 
of crime and poverty may learn some good. Commission- 
en are inveetigatmg the mysteries of iniquity, and the 
miseries of the labouring poor. Appeals are continually 

2t}7 



made to the legislature to enact laws which will give the 
people bread, and abuse is heaped on them when the re- 
forms they introduce fail to do so. Sadly does this philan- 
thropic activity prove the existence of the fearful evils with 
which society is afflicted. 

But, it may be asked, do any of these schemes fairly or 
fully meet the case ? will any of them afford immediate and 
permanent relief? This is the kind of help that is wanted. 
To my mind these plans seem in many cases so visionary, 
and, in others, so slow and limited in their operation, as to 
hold out no prospect of their being adequate to the task 
thev undertaike. Education, for instance, is a blessed thing, 
ana must be given to the people ; still, is this enough, or 
all that is wanted ? Will filling men's heads with know- 
ledge, fill their empty stomachs with food ? Are they likely 
to study grammar when they have nothing to eat ? Again ; 
will sanitary reforms, or public walks and gardens, cure 
the sorrows of the poor? They certainly tend to elevate 
and humanise, but men cannot live on bare cleanliness, or 
grow strong on the beauties of nature. Demagogues are 
ever busy setting forth their nostrums ; but they know well, 
and we would hope that their dupes are daily discovering, 
that no syslem of taxing or trade can cure the evils which 
must result Arom a redundant population. A well-meant 
effort is now being made to check the hateful system of 
extortion which is distressing the poor workman; but 
is it possible to put down cheap shops? Are these not 
evils, unavoidable in such a country and population as 
ours ? Not to mention the impolicy of checking what has 
been of late years so strenuously pled for— free competi- 
tion — one cannot help thinking that the very parties for 
whose benefit the gallant attempt is being made, will be 
the first to disown their champions. Their daily wants 
will force them to work at any price which will secure tbcra 
a morsel of fbod. All these attempts tend towards good, 
and, if persevered in, will produce mighty results ; still, 
something more speedy in its operation is wanted now, to 
meet the demands of the present moment ; and while I ad- 
mit, ij^y proclaim, that no conceivable plan can meet every 
conceivable case, still, it does seem plain that an extensive 
system of emigration is the most simple, radical, and rapid 
of all remedial measures. 

The partial efforts made ft'om time to time in this way, 
prove the admitted excellence of the plan ; but something 
more extensive is required. The matter should be laid 
hold of by the Qovemment Let us but reflect for a mo- 
ment on the immense sums of money annually spent on 
paupers and prisoners, and we will speedily see strong 
grounds for trying something else. Poverty is caused by 
the excess of population, and crime flows largely from po- 
verty. Let, then, bread be given to the hungry, and thus 
not only will suffering at once be lessened, but crime will 
be greatly checked. Let the able-bodied pauper have his 
choice, either to emigrate or to want, and we will soon &ee 
the country rid of those who, by remaining, at once bur- 
den it and injure themselves. As pauperism decretuscs, so 
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viiW offences. If we reckon up the vast some of money an- 
nually given by the nation in the shape of charity, and 
taxes for workhouses and prisons, we will find that a sys- 
tem of emigration will be the true eoonomy. The expense 
of one prisoner for three years, is as great as would be that 
of the transportation to Australia of three paupers. This 
is taking a merely economical riew of the case. Add to this 
the moral degradation and physical distresses of the cri- 
minal and the beggar, and the dictates of prudence are 
superseded by those of kindness and Christianity. 

That a well-condacted extensive emigration would bene- 
fit the whole British people, seems too manifest to require 
any illustration. The proof lies in a nut>8hell. Two men 
have one loaf of bread between them, sufficient to supply 
the wants of one, and no more. But the one is as necessi- 
tous as the other, and a supply for one becomes a mere 
pittance for two. The result is that both languish. Let, 
however, one or other be removed to a place where another 
loaf is to be found, then both he who removes and he who 
remains will be properly fed. 

We have colonies in abundance, in any one of which an 
industrious, though poor, man may earn a tolerable living 
at once, and ere long attain to a quiet independence. In 
all these there are immense tracts of land belonging to the 
crown, which are at present utterly valueless, and can only 
become worth anything by the labour of man. Let thou- 
sands of our poor but decent countrymen be transported 
to one or other of these colonies annually ; let lands be 
allotted them, and a decent maintenance be provided for a 
year or two, by the same bounty which carried them thi- 
ther, and at the end of that time they can shift for them- 
selves. Those who remain will then have more room. Such 
is the teaching of nature and common sense, has been the 
practice of nations in all past ages, and is that of fiunilies 
in the present. 

But emigration is needed for others than the very poor. 
There is a class who toil hard for very little, but who are 
able to live. Such could do better by removing. Such, 
wHh the same amount of labour which at home is needed 
to keep them living, would, in another land, less crowded, 
soon grow rich. This class would do well to emigrate, 
and to them, and others who can assist themselves, Canada 
can be strongly recommended. For the pauper class, thi^ 
id not the country : our winters are too severe, and the 
finest portions of our lands are for sale in private hands. 
But, for the man who has strength to work and a little 
money to go on with, there can be no place where he will 
sooner acquire a permanent and ever^increasing comfort 

We have, then, a powerful remedy for our sorrows in our 
own haods ; and, knowing this, and the necessity fair its 
application, there can be no time more suitable than the 
present for directing the public mind to emigration gene- 
rally, and this one fair and ready field in particular. 

I already spoke of the writers on Canada as having fkiled 
in conveying instructions to the masses, and each settler 
of any intelligence will bear me out in this statement. 
But I would say stall further, that not only have they failed 
in reaching the mass, but those who have been reached 
have, in many cases, been misinformed, or only very im- 
perfectly instructed. Every settler in this country feels 
that the British public generally is singularly ignorant 
about our real condition. Well do all such remember their 
own ludicrous blunders and misconceptions on first coming 
into the province. Previous to their arrival, all their ideas 
regarding it were the dreariest possible, and there is a 
great deal of the same blundering and mystification about 
those who remain. The statements set before them have 
been too often made without adequate knowledge, and are, 
moreover, not unfrequently spiced rather highly with the 
marvellous, for travellers seem to consider themselves as 
entitled to deal in that commodity, just as poets do in their 
less hurtful license. To an old settler, nothing is laore 
amusing than a comparison of his transatlantic precon- 
ceptions with his present knowledge. Before he emigrated, 
he had read, perhaps, a goodly number of * hand-books,' 
* notes,' * guides,' &c., and had found peculiarities magni- 
fied and dilated on, every>day occurrences omitted, and non- 



existent wonders minutely described. Stories about bears, 
wolves, rattlesnakes, and wild Indians, haunted his ima- 
gination. He had read, too, of interminable ibrests of im- 
measurable trees, of midnight bivouacs, exciting hunts, 
hairbreadth escapes, and moving adventures, till he al- 
most fancied himseljf a second Columbus, going iorth to 
discover the unknown, and gain endless renown. And 
such notions are not merely Quixotic, but positively inju- 
rious. They bear the same relation to Canadian truths 
which romance does to those of real life. People at home 
know something .of our. exports, our form of government, 
our burning summers and alKfireezing winters; but such 
facts are only the shell of our existence, and convey but 
little notion of the state of matters within. An anecdote 
or two will best convey an idea of the strange misooncep- 
tions to which I have alluded. 

A respectable Irishman, of the middle class, whom I knew 
well, was informed, previous to his leaving his own land, 
that rattlesnakes were airfiilly common in America, and he 
was advised to prepare himself accordingly. A man of 
peace all his days, and a resident in a land whence all 
such Termin had been long driven, he now began to for- 
tify against the dangers of unknown parts. With this end 
in .view, he bought a pair of buckskin breeches, top boots, 
and a dragoon's sabre, which he quietly secreted, intending 
by-and-by to astonish the natives by deeds of valour, aros- 
tained by such far-sighted prudence. The buckskins «nd 
boots he intended for defence, the sword for assault He 
came, looked timidly about him, drew forth and assumed 
his panoply ; and^Ksarefhl man ! — avoiding all rashness, 
sat down to await, or, in his unavoidable rambles, looked 
cautiously round for adventures. But these never came; 
and, greatly ashamed, amidst many jeers, he laid all aside 
for ever. What he (Kd with the bucksldns I know not ; 
perhaps he gave them to his better half. As for the sword, 
when I last saw its owner, it hung unsnaked on his log 
walls, wasting in inglorious rust— A Scotch family passed 
up one of the canals for Canada West, and, in the course ot 
their voyaging, one of the daughters saw, for the first time 
since leaving home, a flock of tame ducks. * Eh, mither,' 
she shouted, her mouth and eyes vieing with each other in 
their efforts at distention, * here's a lot o' jeuks ; an', govie ! 
they're jist like the jeuks at hame!' There are majiy 
things in this country widely different from what we have 
at home, but, to a staring stranger, the identities are, after 
all, more surprising than the varieties. 

Hitherto, I have blamed authors as the cause of these 
misconceptions, but some blame also rests with the reader. 
The latter expects, nay, almost demands, a little of the 
marvellous, ne is quite prepared to believe any account 
which represents this country as utterly different from his 
own ; and the writer is fluently quite ready to gratify 
this predisposition. The former tints aU things here with 
the mystery generally attached to distant objects ; the lat- 
ter likes to tell as strange a story as he can. The un tra- 
velled man is greedy for the marvellous; and the traveller 
loves to play t^e hero, and see his readers gape. 

Travellers do not generally tell falsehoods, but they lay 
on high colours, and varnish somewhat thickly, and, 
through their own limited opportunities, make extraordi- 
nary blunders. Nor, if we look at the means taken to ob- 
tain information, can we be surprised at the inaccuracy of 
that frequently collected. An Englishman lands at Que- 
bec, where he remains two or three days. He then pro- 
ceeds to Montreal, where he sojourns an equal length of 
time, and thence proceeds westward to Kingston, Toronto, 
Hamilton, and London in Canada West, in ^1 which towns 
a similar stay may be made. He has thus made the tour 
of the province. He has conversed fireely, it may be, with 
any gentlemen in the towns through which he passed, to 
whom he had introductions, and he has done the same 
with the inmates of hotels, and travellers in steam-boata 
and stage-coaches. Now, admitting this individual's sizi> 
cere desire to tell the truth, still, it is evident that he has 
not been able to learn it He may fhithfully transcribe the 
impressions conveyed by such a run through the provinoe, 
but these cannot be correct PrQs^^^fi^Utj^ ^lay mark 
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all hifl stttements; still, they are not those which rest on 
experience, but are gathered in steam-boats, stage-coaches, 
and chance chattings in the bar of a hoteL How, then, 
I may ask, is it possible that information so gathered 
can be worthy of credence ? Tet, unqaestionably, much, 
very much, that has been written regarding this and other 
countries, is founded on nothing better. This gentleman 
has been only a month in the land, skimming over the most 
nnsatisfoetory portiim of our society, and yet he fancies he 
should write a book I When this is published, it may con- 
tain many hair-raising accounts of growling bears, yelling 
wolves, and hissing snakes, not one of which he ever saw, un- 
less stuffed in some museum, and so harmless enough — nor 
ever heard, unless when dreaming on the luxuriant couches 
of a beautiful lake steamer, or the cushions of a stage-coach, 
as it rolled along at the rate of eight miles an hour on a 
smooth Macadamised road. Such tourists generally affect 
to despise the Yankees, yet they imitate some very marked 
traits in their character. The American wishes to travel 
for two or three months, and he takes with him a stock of 
clocks or other trifles, by the occasional sale of which he 
makes as much as pays his expenses. Our tourist carries his 
note-book ; and what with copious extracts and extraneous 
matters, swelhi out his meagre jottings into a volume, which, 
when well puffed, sells, and so pays all his disbursements. 
In order to write correctly on any country, one must reside 
some time in it. Stage-coach drivers, or sleepy loungers 
in steam-boots, are not the beet sources of information. 

Seven years, somewhat< busily and changefully em- 
ployed, have now passed since I came to this country. 
ISince then, I have travelled to the quiet banks of the sweet 
8t Clair, ia the far west, and visited the bold shores of the 
mighty Huron. I have thus, commencing at Quebec, gone 
westward to the other extremity of the province, and again, 
turning eastward, have retraced my steps gradually, till 
now I reside in the dty where I first landed. During this 
period, I have lived on the roughest fhre of the humblest 
settler, have passed through the wildest of districts, and 
seen and taken part in many singular adventures. It has 
been my lot to meet, during that period, and associate with, 
to a greater or less extent, all classes of men, from our in- 
digenous * bush-whacker,' to the tenderly-reared Eogliith 
gentleman. Parsons, doctors, lawyers, gentlemen, impos- 
tors, all have at various times crossed my path. 1 have lived 
in a little log-house, with its bright fire on the hearth, and 
in the more convenient and elegant mansions of the cities. 
1 have rowed boats, herded cattle, chopped trees, groomed 
horses, ploughed and mowed, preached and made speeches. 
In truth, so varied has been my position at different times, 
that I have seen all sides of matters here, and, like all others 
similarly situated, taken a part in all sorts of transactions, 
except, I hope, dishonest and dishonourable ones. This 
looks very like egotism, but I must say something about 
myself when I assume the task of instructing oUiers ; I 
trust, therefore, that the reader will pardon a &ult which I 
will strive rarely to commit. 

Before closing this prefatory paper, a word or two about 
the history of this country may not be out of place. John 
and Sebastian Cabot discovered this portion of the world 
in the year 1497. From this date, until the year 1584, 
various voyages were undertaken and accomplished in the 
same direction, but nothing truly satidfaotory was achieved, 
till the time when Jacques Oartier took to voyaging hither, 
in the year last noted. During that first voyage he did but 
little. The following year, however (1585), he again sailed 
from the port of Mtdoes, and on the 10th of August entered 
the Qnlf of St Lawrence. This was a great step— the open- 
ing np of a splendid river, and a chain of inland seas, by 
which a passage might be had through the wealthy tracts 
of this mighty continent He sailed up the river as far as 
Hecbelnga, now Montreal, and then returned to Stadacona, 
BOW Quebec From this period, until the year 1608, nothing 
worth mention was effected ; then, however. Monsieur Cham- 
plain, a gentlraoan of SMutonge, laid the foundation of 
Qoebec, and so gave birth to the colony. From the date 
when this great work was accomplished, till thatof the battle 
on the plains of Abraham, France held possession d" Canada. 



Then, however, the sovereignty passed in reality out of her 
hands into those of Britain. The battle was gained by 
Wolfe in 1759, and the colony formally ceded in 1763. 

From Jacques Cartier's day, till this present, how great 
have been the changes ! Near the very spot where he 
moored his ships during the winter of 1585, there stood, in 
the winter of 1849, a broad and massy bridge. On the 
lonely bank where, 800 years ago, he was wont to land to 
visit his Indian neighbours, there are now building many 
stately vessels, deethied shortly to sail on far distant waters. 
Then, the rude savage was the only tenant of the rock on 
which now stands the proud fortress of Quebea Then, the 
only sound heard was the shout of the Indian ; now, the 
banks of the St Charles resound, winter after winter, with 
the clang of thousands as they labour at their shipbuilding. 
When spring returned, Cartier left for France, and aban- 
doned the broad St Lawrence to be skimmed by the light 
birch canoe of the laxy red man ; now, when tJus spring 
came, upwards of 800 noble vessels, from all parts of the 
earth, floated before our city. Then, Quebec was an Indian 
village; now, it is a stately city, receiving the merchandise 
of all nations, and, in return, sending back her own. 

Let us glance at another notable point in our history — 
that of Wolfe's victory. On a September morning, shortly 
before daybreak, the British troops stood on the plains of 
Abraham. About 10 aji., Montcalm moved on to the at- 
tack. Then came the fell strife — short, desperate, and de- 
dsive. Before noon, Canada had changed hands. How 
altered is that battlefield now 1 Then, it was a wild, un- 
cultivated tract, covered with woods and bushes. Now, it 
has passed, at high value, into the hands of many proprie- 
tors. The bushes are all gone, and green pastures occupy 
their place, while only as many clumps of trees have been 
spared as are calculated to ornament the landscape. A 
portion of the battle-ground remains in possession of the 
crown ; and the writer lately saw a beautifUl review, on 
this spot, of the 79th Highlanders. The remainder is 
covered with the comfortable homes and villas of the 
wealthy. Behind the garden-fence of a friend, is the spot 
where Wolfe fell ; and a few yards down in the hollow, 
stands a monument to mark the place where he expired. 
All now is peace, and prosperity alone is visible. Yet 
there are reminiscences of other days. While I stood at 
my friend's threshold, his children were handling a number 
of cannon-balls, ranged on his garden-walk. They were 
dug up on the battlefield, and had long done their work ; but 
they told — how strongly !— the difference between the calm 
June of 1850, and the stormy September of 1759. 

When Champlain died in 1635, he left a small and feeble 
settlement perched on the rooks. A few huts, with bar- 
racks for a few troops, contained the entire population, 
which — men, women, and children inoluded — amounted to 
no more than one hundred souls. At Montreal, there were 
three or four miserable huts, at Trois Rivieres, about the 
same number; these, with a cabin or two on the lone 
banks of the St Lawrence, made up the entire population 
of New France. Since that time, two hundred years have 
passed, and how wonderfiil has been the change! The 
population of Quebec now amounts to nearly 40.000 — that 
of Montreal to about 50,000 ; while planes which were then 
but trackless forests, are now the sites of beautiful and 
growing towns. Kingston contains some 10,000 or 1 2,000 
inhabitants, Toronto 28,000, Hamilton 10,000. The banks 
of the St Lawrence are now covered with houses and vil- 
lages; and steamers, whose splendour is seldom surpassed, 
move continually to and fh) on its waters. The population 
of the united province, as stated in the census of 1848, 
amounts to no less than 1,501,144 souls. Since Champlain 
died, men have spread westward, till now a country, 
stretching out to a distance of 700 miles, is covered with 
towns, villages, factories, and &rms. The barren rocks of 
Quebec seemed at that time but a worthless prise ; since 
then, men have moved onwards from that staHing point into 
richer lands — ^a very fruitful garden. In that day, save 
for the honour of dominion, it mattered little who called 
this wild waste his own ; now, in this city, a piece of ground 
60 or 70 feet square, is w^bc.£lJ5KXL. ^^^.^ 
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NATURE'S PROVISION FOR MAN'S NECESSITY. 

Thbooguout the whole f^jstem of nature, so fHr as man 
has become acquainted with it, the great law of adapta- 
tion is everywhere, and in the most unequirocal mauner 
indicated. The same law, there can be no doubt, exists in 
all parts of God's dominions. Nor is it a dead letter : it 
is in incessant operation, securiog harmonj, and beantj, 
and blessing, in the inanimate and animate creation. Its 
existence and operation, always, and in ererj relation, to 
a good and a fixed result, compels the mind to recognise a 
grand and harmonious design; with design, can we do 
otherwise than associate the idea of a designer? and who 
can this designer be, but God ? When we say, then, in 
the heading of this article, that nature proridee for man's 
necessity, we must be understood as meaning, that God 
makes that provision ; and the term nature is there used, 
and throughout this paper, to prevent the frequent and too 
familiar recurrence of the holy and sacred name of God. 

The adaptations between one part of the material crea- 
tion and another — and eyery other, we may phrase it — are 
numerous and most interesting The whole appears one 
vast machine, so nicely fitted and adjusted, part to part, 
wheel to wheel, that, from the moment of its completion 
till now, no jarring has been heard — ^the sweetest har- 
mony has prevailed. The relations that exist between 
animate and inanimate creation are no less numerous, 
and no less interesting. Dead matter, according to na- 
ture's complicated yet beautiful scheme, exOTcises wonder- 
ful and beneficial influence over matter endowed with tI- 
tality. As our earth makes its annual circuit round the 
sun, how numerous, how Taried, and how indispensable 
are the influences the latter exercises upon the plants and 
creatures that find a place upon the former ! To this source 
we owe the power that bursts the seed, and pushes forth 
the bud in spring, and forms the fhiit in summer, that pro- 
vides the golden treasures of autumn, and consolidates the 
plant in winter. We owe the beautifiil succession of flowers, 
with their attractire colours and rich perfiimes, that adorn 
the year, to the same beneficent arrangemenL The same 
influences are felt and obeyed by the fowls of heaven and 
the beasts of the field. Nor is the daily revolution of the 
earth on Its own axis without its beneficial influences upon 
animated nature. By this means is regulated those sea^ 
sons of activity and repose, so indispensable to the real 
and happy exist<»ce both of plants and creatures. Night 
approaches; the flowers close, the birds cease their music, 
the brute creation seek their resting-places, and man is at- 
tracted to his home. Day breaks; the flowers open, and 
display their gorgeous colours ; the songsters awake the 
voice of music in every groTo; the creatures go forth to 
feed or toil ; and man, last of the busy throng, bestirs 
himself and renews his anxious labour. It would be 
most interesting to trace a few more of the natural laws, 
that operate, each independently in its own sphere, and 
vet so harmoniously, when they come in contact with, or 
intertwine each other : but at present we cannot proceed 
farther in this direction, that we may do something 
like justice to the point invoWed in the title of this paper 
— the provision which nature has made for some of the 
necessities of man. The provision we speak of is phy- 
sical, not moral or spiritual ; and it admirably suits the 
corresponding wants in our experience. 

Let us descend, then, into Nature's storehouse, examine 
her treasures, and endeavour to appreciate some of those 
tilings which she has so generously furnished, conducive 
to our advantage and happiness, in our present circnm- 
stanoet. The first mineral to which we refer is eoaL 
Fuel, of one sort or another, is an article quite indispen- 
sable to man. Dot of all sorts, coal is the most suitable, 
and the most valuable. Its composition and compactness 
greatly recommend it. It is unnecessary even to enume- 
rate the many domestic and economical purposes to which 
it is put ; these will suggest themselves to every reader. 
This is one of those things which nature has provided 
against man's necessity. At a remote period in the his- 
tory of our globe a most luxuriant and wide-spread Tege- 



tation covered its Hurfuoe. In process of time vast quan- 
tities of matter were collected togetlier, and deposited in 
numerous localities— in depressions or hollows of a peon* 
liar form. Other depasits, such as sand, and lime, and 
iron, overlie,, or intermingle with the beds of eoaL After 
certain changes had been effected, and variova prooe»ae« 
had been gone through by nature, internal fbroea of great 
power upraised those localities, and laid open their ■ujm>- 
ral treasures. The greater part» if not a; I of these changes 
had taken place prerious to the day when the Lord Gud 
made man, and placed him upon the earth; but who shftU 
prevent us from beUeving that they were all preparatoi^jr 
to that event ? He who gave to the human oreatore ite pe- 
culiar physical constitution, foresaw its neoessities. Here 
is the necessity on the one hand, and the provisioa on the 
other. Wiio can help seeing design f It is like a prudeoi 
and fiy-seeing father making provision for the antwpated 
wants of bis children. 

Iron is another mineral of great importaaee to tsMv 
It is vastly more Talnable that either of the precious metalSk 
or all of them put together. Gold and silver are iaip«i^> 
tant as a circulating medium, and as material for the oou- 
struction of an endless variety of ornaments; hot iron, in 
one shape or another, in one relation or another, has to «i# 
with the proriding of every necessary for the supply ot 
the physical wants of man. The place of the former nugiit 
be sopplied : it would not be easy to find a substitute for 
the laUer. Passing over a multitude of uses t« whieh 
this mineral is put, all of more or less importance^ Qota 
the three following; steamships, railroads, and machi- 
nery. Even when the vessel is not made of iron, mu«h «i 
this material is in use for its proper oonstmction and work- 
ing. And how numerous and important are the interest* 
bound up in steam navigation ! It is foet beoGsnii^( tlit 
chief mode of transit across all seas, as it alrea4y m tbs 
mode of ascending and descending riven in all eiviUfeil 
countries. This i^ the channel by which the products of 
British industry, to a great extent, finds its way to other 
lands; and, by the sane channel, the raw material fiods 
its way to Britain. Then, there are railways inlerseotini 
the face of every cirilisod country. How great and impot^ 
tant the change from the old system of intoroonrse betweao 
one part of Uie country and another I But even the old 
syston, with all its faults, was entirely dependent on tnas. 
With fUl our fanprovsments in tho mode* of transit — with 
onr wonderfiil success, amounting almost to the annihila* 
tion alike of space and time, inst^ of betng less, we are 
fiu* more dependent on this mineral than ever. To k 
we owe the rapid flight of the broadsheet to the remotest 
comers of our land, and to the fiu'thest countries of the 
world. It gladdens, by safe and apeedy intereourae, the 
heart of parents, friends, and lovers. It doubles the time 
of the man of business, and increases his chances of sno* 
cess. It tempts the denixen of the dose unwholesome dtj 
fhun its smoky streets and lanes, and affords a thousand 
fociUties for his roaming the oonntry, and breathing it# 
pnre, reflreshing air. What shall we say of maoUnerj P 
A volume would not eofi^ to describe its forms, and its 
multifarious results. Almost everything is now done b^ 
machinery; and notwithstanding considerable suffering 
for the present, during the transition from manoal labour 
to mechanical power, and portentous fears fbr the f^itune, 
industriously cherished by some, yet we have no doobt 
that all changes and improvements, though necessarily ao- 
oompanied with disadvantages for a time, will ultimately 
work together for good to the human beii^ There it 
scarcely anything tJunt wo have to do with, either as a no< 
oessary or as a Inxary, but owes its form, or texture, or 
colour, in whole or in part, to machinery. From the sola 
of the feet to the crown of the head, we are indebted to it. 
It not only clothes but feeds us also. It contributes larg»> 
ly to the comforts of home; when pleasure or dntjr oaU% 
it carries ns abroad. 

Now, considering the numerous uses to which iron is 
put, and the numerous blessings it confers upon man, wt 
are led to speak of it as a provision — a material not there 
by chance, but by purpose. Duriniijhe longjorooesses by 
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which the in>ii4)and8 and nodulM w«re deposited in the 
erust of the earth. Nature foresaw the wants of the last and 
noblest oreatore she should form and place upon its sur- 
IWoe. She designed the supply of these wants ; and whilst 
she appears onlj to be elaboraUng her elements into ua- 
wi^dj formations, in obedienee to her inflexible laws, she 
is, in point of fhet» performing a higher and a nobler work 
— oonserring a metel for the use of man, and without 
which his progress in dvilisalaon most haYO been oompa- 
rati^ely slow and imperfecL It seems di£ELoult to avoid 
this conclusion, when we think that the great Being to 
whom all things owe their existence, works necessarily by 
plan and pwiposeu There are numerous points in such a 
aubject as this, that bespeak design. 1. These minerals, 
which required long, slow prooesses to bring them into 
a state fit for the use of man, were precisely in this fit 
state when man appeared upon the earth. 2. The form of 
the deposits, and the position they occupy in the geological 
scale, render them easily accessible to man. They might 
have e cc upied a macb lower place in the scale, and their 
Ibrm might have been different, thus rendering it next to 
impossible to procure them. But it is not so. True, several 
Ibrmations lie above the coal and its associated beds; bnt 
io Tirtoe of the nature of the depressions in which this 
avatem lies, being trough-shaped, much of it is brought to 
the Burfooe, and all of it is accessible, d. These minerals 
are found in company. When it is considered that the 
one cannot be developed in all its resources without the aid 
of the other, the force of this remark will be obvious. Of 
whiU mie would iron be without coal 7 We are not dispoood 
to set bounds to 6<nenoe. Means may yet be discovered, 
by which the one mineral may become more extensively 
worked than at present without the aid of the other; but 
hitherto this has not been the case. 4. The minerals of 
which we now speak, are found in large quantities in al- 
modt ewer J country on the fhoe of the globe. Formerly, 
they were believed to be more circumscribed in their <ya- 
tribution ; but the progress of physksal studies and invea- 
tigations is every day bringing to Ught deposits of this 
nature^ where, formerly, they were not known to exist 
Minerals of such importance to our race, found ready for 
use, when thoee who required them came into existence— 
•o accessible, and so extensively distributed over the sur- 
fiM» of th« earth — ^may most legitimately be described as 
Nature's provision for the wants of man. 

The next mineral to which we would direct attention b 
roek talt. This subject being much less understood than 
either of the two that have idread^ passed before us, wt 
shall, in discussing it, enter a httle more into detail 
fialr, an indispensable article in human consumpt* is ob- 
lained in various ways, and in various degrees of purity. 
It is obtained by evaporation from sea-water, and from 
8alt4fprings, and also firom what are oalled brine-pits. 
These last chiefly occur in Worcestershire; but neither of 
these sources are so produoUve as that one on which it is 
our intentien to dwell for a short time. The salt-mines of 
Cheshire^ and the brine-pits of Worcestershire, according 
to tlie beat authority, not only supply salt sufficient for 
the eonaumption of nearly the whole of England, but also 
■pwards ofhalf a million of tons for exportation. * The im- 
nenae deposits of rock-salt from which this great supply is 
<>btained, are strictly confined, in England, to the marls of 
the new red sandstcme formation, and they are not univer- 
sally distributed, but only met with in two or three counties 
skirting the principalitv of Wales. In Cheshire the salt oo> 
€Ufs inlarge quantities In the condition of an impure muriate 
of soda, and associated with a peculiar marl; it is sometimes 
massive, and sometimes exists in large ci^ical ci7staIs,aDd 
the beds contuning it usually alternate with oonsiderahle 
quantities of ^nf^ufn or sulphate of lime, although this 
latter mineial is not worked to profit.' * Rock-salt is by 
no means confined to KogUnd, it is found in many ooun- 
tries, especially where straU of more recent date than those 
sir the coal measures abound. Though in some instances 
the minefml is pore and sparkling in its native sfiate, it is 
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generally dull and dirty, owing to the matter with which 
it is associated. The ordinary shade is a dull red, from 
being in contact with marls of that colour. But notwith- 
standing it possesses many interesting features. When 
the extensive subterranean halls have been lighted up 
with innumerable candles, the appearance is most interest- 
ing, and the visiter, enchanted with the scene, foels himself 
richly repaid for the trouble ho may have incurred in 
visiting the excavations. 

The Cheshire mines are firom 50 to 150 yards below the 
surfoce. The number of salt-beds is five ; the thinnest of 
them being only about ax inches, whilst the thickest is 
nearly forty feet Besides those vast masses, there i6 a 
large quantity of salt mixed up with the marl beds that 
intervene. The method of working the rock-salt is like 
that adopted for the excavation of coal ; but it is much 
more safo and pleasant to visit these than the other, owing 
to the roof of the excavations being much more secure 
and the absence of all noxious gases with the exoepiioA of 
carbonic acid gas. In the thinner coal-seams, the roo^ or 
rock lying above the coal, is supported by wooden pillars 
as the mineral is withdrawn ; wmU^ in the thicker seams, 
pillars of coal are left at intervals to support the supet iu- 
cumbent mass. The latter is the plan adopted in tho^aU- 
mines. Large pillars of various dimensions are Wfi to 
support the rocc at irregular intervals ; but these bear a 
small proportion to the mass of mineral excavated. The 
effect is most picturesque ; in the detp gloom of the exca- 
vation, the pillars present tangible objects on which the 
eye can re«t» while the intervening spaces stretch away 
into night. The mineral is loosened from the rock by 
blasting and tbe effect of the explosions, heard f^om time 
to time re-echoing through the wide spaoea^ and, from the 
distant walls of rock» gives a peculiar grandeur and im- 
pressiveness to the scene. * TIm great charm, indeed, on 
the occasion of a visit to these mines, even whea they are 
illuminated by thousands of lights, is chi^ owing to the 
gloomy and cavernous appearance) the dim endless per- 
spective, broken by the numerous pillars* and the lights 
half disclosing and half concealing the deep recesses which 
are formed and terminated by these monstrous and solid 
projectioua.' Tbe pillars, owing to the great height of the 
roof; are lery massive. For twenty feet of rock they are 
about fifteen fvct thick* The descent to tbe mines is by a 
shaft«-a perpeiodicular opening of six» eight, or ten fi)et 
square ; this opening is used for the general purposes of 
ventilation^ drainage, lifting the mineral, as well as the 
miners. It varies in dimensions according to tbe extent 
of the excavations. In some of the English mines the part 
of the bed of rockr salt excavated amounts to several acres ; 
but in soi^e parts of Europe the workings are even more 
extensive. The Wilton mine, one of the largest in England, 
is worked SdO twX below the surfoce, and f^om it> and 
one or two a^i^eent nunes, upwards of 60,000 tons of salt 
are annually obtained, two*tbirds of which are immediately 
exported, aind the rest is dissolved in water, and after* 
wards reduced to a crystalline state by evaporating the 
solution. It is not yet two hundred years siitce tbe 
Cheshire mines were discovered. In Uie year 1670, before 
men were guided by science in their investigations, an 
attempt was made to find coal in the district. The sink- 
ing was unsuccessful relative to the one mineral, but the 
disappointment and loss were amply met by the discovery 
of the other. From that time till the present, the rock-salt 
has been dug^ and, as we have seen, most extensively used 
in Engl and, while the surplus supply has become an 
article of exportation. Previous to tins discovery the con- 
simipt was chiefly supplied from the brine-pits of Worces- 
tershire. 

Hitherto our remarks have had exclusive reference to 
English mines sod their modes of worlung; we shall de- 
vote this paragraph to a brief account of a remarkable de- 
posit of salt in the Valley of Oardona, in the Pyrenees, 
and the salt-mine of Wielicika, in Poland. Two thick 
masses of rock-salt, says Austed, apparently united at 
their bases, make their appearance on one of the slopes 
of the hill of Gaidoxiftt^,„i^At^yofLth4^b$dab or raUier 
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musses, has been worked, and measures about 130 yards 
bj 250; bat its depth has not been determined. It con- 
sists of salt in a laminated condition, and with confbsed 
crystallisation. That part which is exposed is composed 
of eight beds, nearly horiiontal, having a total thickness 
of fifteen feet ; but the beds are separate from one another 
by red and variegated marls and gypsum. The second 
mass, not worked, appears to be unstratified, but in other 
respects resembles the former; and this portion, where it 
has been exposed to the action of the weather, is steeply 
scarped, and bristles with needle-like points, so that its 
app^rance has been compared to that of a glacier. The 
account of the Polish salt-mine is taken from a graphic 
description of a visit which took place some seventy years 
ago, but it loses nothing in interest, and very little in 
accuracy, on this ground. From that date to the present, 
almost no change has taken place in the mode of operation. 
The manner of descending into the mine was by means of 
a large cord wound round a wheel and worked by a horse. 
The visiter, seated on a small piece of wood placed in the 
loop of the cord, and grasping the cord with both hands, 
was let down two hundred feet, the depth of the first gal- 
leries, through a shaft about eight feet square, sunk through 
beds of sand, alternating wiUi limestone, gypeum, varie- 
gated marls, and calcareous schists. Below the stage, the 
descent was by wooden staircases, nine or ten feet wide. 
In the first gallery was a chapel measuring thirty feet in 
length by twenty-four in breadth and eighteen in height; 
every part of it, the floor, the roof, the columns which sus- 
tained the rooi; the altar, the crucifix, and several statues, 
were all cut out of the solid salt ; the chapel was for the 
use of the minors. We have ourselves seen « stable 
in a coal-mine, well filled with horses; but nothing like 
this have we ever met with in our exploring excursions. 
It had always been said that the salt in this mine had the 
qualities wluch produced magic appearances to an uncom- 
mon degree; but it is now ascertained that its scenery is 
not more enchanting than that of the mines in Cheshire. 
Gunpowder is now used in the Polish as m the En^^ish 
mines; but the manner of obtaining the salt at the time 
of the visit we are recording was peculiar, and too in- 
genious to be passed over, even though it be now super- 
seded by the more modem and more successful mode of 
blasting. * In the first place, the overman, or head miner, 
marked the length, breadth, and thickness of a block he 
wished to bo detached, the sixe of which was generally 
the same, namely, about eight feet long, four foet wide, 
and two feet thick. A certain number of blocks being 
marked, the workman began by boring a succession of 
holes on one side frotn top to bottom of the block, the holes 
being three inches deep, and six inches apart. A hori- 
xontal groove was then cut, half an inch deep, both above 
and below, and, having put into each of the holes an iron 
wedge, all the wedges were struck with moderate blows, 
to drive them into the mass; the blows were continued 
until two cracks appeared, one in the direction of the line 
of holes, and. the other along the upper horizontal line. 
The block was now loosened and ready to &11, and the 
workman introduced into the crack produced by the driving 
of the wedges a wooden ruler, two or thee inches broad, an<C 
moving it backwards and forwards on the crack, a tearing 
sound was soon heard, which announced the completion of 
the work. If proper oare had been taken, the block foil 
unbroken, and was then dirided into three or four parts, 
which were shaped into cylinders for the greater conve- 
nience of transport Each workman was able to work out 
four such blocks every day, and the whole number of per- 
sons employed in the mine, varied from twelve hundred to 
about two thousand.' The mine was worked in galleries; 
and, at the time of this visit, these galleries extended to at 
least eight English miles. Since then the excavations 
have be^me much more extensive. 

The method of preparing rock-salt is very simple, and 
differs little from that employed in manufiusturing salt 
from springs. The first st^ in the process is, to obtain 
a proper strength of brine, by saturating fresh water with 
the salt brought from the mine. TIm brine obtained in a 



clear state is put into evaporating pans, and brought as 
quickly as possible to a boiling heat, when a skin is formed 
on the surfiice, consisting chidSy of impurities. This skin 
is t^en off, so also are the first crystals that are formed, 
and either thrown aside as useless, or used for agricultural 
purposes. The heat is kept at the boiling point for eight 
hours, during which period evaporation is going on — the 
liquid becoming graaually reduced, and the salt mean- 
while is being deposited. When this part of the process 
is finbhed, the salt is raked out, put into moulds, and 
placed in a drying stove, where it is di ied perfectly, and 
made ready for the market 

How did these saliferous deposits originate? This is an 
important question ; but science has not yet thrown much 
light upon the subject Perhaps the best thing we can do 
is to furnish, by way of answer, a condensed view of Dar- 
win's observations on the salt lakes of Patagonia and La 
Plata. These lakes are called saUncUt and are rather 
Ljmerous; some of them are large, most of them are 
shallow, and all of them are raised to a considerable level 
above the sea. The bottom of the Salinas is generally com- 
posed of a blaok muddy sand, on which the salt is depositp 
ed. In many instances that which is deposited in summer 
is dissolved again in winter ; but in one instance, at leasts 
Darwin found the salt stratum between two and three feet 
in thickness, and it did not materially diminish at any 
season of the year. Accompanying the salt^ crystals of 
sulphate of soda and sulphate of lime were found. This 
is an interesting fact, consKiering how often these substances 
are found associated with salt in the fossil state. Some 
are of opinion that these salt lakes have been produced by 
the subsidence of the sea, and then the deposit is due to 
evaporation. But there is a fiict stated in connection with 
one of these salinas, namely, that a salt-spring flows into it 
at -all seasons of the year, that goes far to prove that in this 
instance, at least, the origin in part is to be sought in a 
saliferous bed below the surface. Such an important 
mineral as salt, found in such quantities, in many parts 
of the world, and these often for from the sea, such as in 
the Libyan Desert, mny surely, with entire propriety, be 
pronounced * Nature's provision for man's necessity.' 

THE VENISON SUPPER. 

A BACKWOOD REMINISCENCE. 

BY ABRL LOG. 
CHAPTER I. 

Tub golden evening of a lovely autumnal day was fast 
drawing to a close, and Paul Skinner, my trapper friend, 
and myself, were beginning to bend anxious glances upon 
the river's bank on either side of us, in the hope of finding 
some sequestered nook where wo might run our canoe 
ashore and encamp leisurely for the night. 

* Yonder,* cried Paul, pointing to a small picturesque 
dump of trees a short distance in advance ; * we cannot 
do better. Good cover, and no lack of deer, I warrant.* 

Paul Skinner was a joyous, reckless young Englbhman, 
whose exuberance of animal spirit and insuperable love of 
adventure had induced him, at an early period of his 
career, to quit his native country, and link himself with a 
band of trappers who frequented the untrodden wilder- 
nesses of the fair and far north-west. Symptoms of home- 
sickness, however, were now, for the first time, beginning 
to develop themselves in his manly heart, and he liked 
to talk of accompanying me in my pilgrimage back across 
the big salt lake, to that land toward which all mv better 
affections had long been pointing. A tear would some- 
tiroes tremble in PauPa eye when he spoke of England ; 
and there was a something in connection with that tear, 
regarding which I often wished it would please him to be- 
come a little more communicative. But I am forgetting 
that wo are just about to jump ashore and pitch our tent. 

'C^tbon/ replied I (Paul always laughed at my French), 
' if you like the pUce, let us make for it at once. I am 
dying of hunger, and could devour my best friend.' 

' Ditto, ditto,* answered he. * I shall eat a whole squir- 
rel, providing we do not circumvent a fat buck.* 
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< I will eat no more of your Meed squirrels,* said I, 
stoutly. 

*" Ma foi ! but yon may get nothing else,* eried Paul ; 
* you should have let roe bag that pretty white rabbit with 
the pink eyes ; it was a cnnoeity.' 
I *A rara atis you mean to ray, * obserred T, laughing. 

' What is a tara at'u 1 * asked Paul ; * I wish you would 
Ulk English.' 

' So I will, if you promise not to bore me with any more 
of your bad French,' so saying, I 8)>mng upon the sandy 
be^ch, and tearing a \on% strip of bark from a young moose- 
tree that grew near, I twisted it hastily together, and 
moored our canoe to tlie branch of a fallen pine which 
jotted orer the river's brink. Paul had already seized the 
axe, and commenced hewing logs for a fire, when, hap- 
pening to glance into the forest, I saw a thin wreath of 
blue smoke curling spirally to the sky. I pointed it out 
immediately to my companion. 

' There are Indians at hand, friend Abel,' said Paul ; 
*go and reconnoitre.' 

I laid down the fox* skin pouch, which contained tlie 
flint, steel, and touchwood, and crept noiselessly forward. 
No Indians were visible, but there was a large fire blazing 
cheerfully upon a small patch of clearing, and a fine piece 
of venison, cleverly arranged upon three curved sticks, 
hissing musically over it, and exhaling a most irresistible 
odour around. With an air of some satisfaction, there- 
fore, I marched back to Paul, and acquainted him with 
the result of my mission. He returned with me, peered 
cautioiiily about him for a few seconds, and then burst 
ioto an uproarious fit of laughter. 

* Here is supper ready spread for us,* quoth he ; *• covers 
for two — sit down I b^. For what we are about to re- 
ceive — what a delicious smell to be sure ! I don*t quite 
understand how these good things came here, but that has 
nothing to do with it Come, and we will talk the matter 
over afterwards.' 

With these words, Paul Skinner passed his long bunting- 
knife through the venison, and presented me with my share. 
He then ran down to the canoe, and brought up the re- 
mains of a stale loaf, and a kettle of water ; and, with our 
oodced rifles at our sides, we ate our meal in quiet wonder- 
ment. 

We had scarcely concluded, when advancing steps were 
beard, the branches were thrust aside, and three stately 
red meq (the foremost having upon bin magnificent head a 
bine aaval cap, garnished with a gold band and a long 
crow's feather) presented themselves to our astonished 
gaza I experienced a strange, indigestible kind of sen- 
sation, and looked at Paul, who turned pale, but recovered 
himself in an instant. 

* How do you do, gentlemen ? * said the trapper, with a 
smile of much suavity, and a strong effort to dispose of a 
last norstl of venison. 

I slum not soon forget the expression of the counte- 
nanoes of the three red men, as they surveyed the spot 
where their intended savoury repast had lately been put 
down to cook. 

' I doa*t like the look of these fellows,* muttered Paul ; 
'there is a storm brewing.* 

Just then, the tallest and oldest of our visiters laid aside 
his fusee, and, advancing with dignity, took me by the 
hand, saying — < White son, welcome ; paleface and red 
ehlof always brudders ; tank Great Spirit for dat. White 
son Chrisdan, he ? ' 

*■ Yes,' said I, returning his grasp, and staring him steadi- 
ly in the face. I then apologised, with much gravity, 
for having appropriated to ourselves his venison, and 
asked him whither he had more. The strange features of 
the chief gave a spasmodic twitch, and he shook his hensd, 
motkmiDg me at the same time to be seated. 

* Keep your legs, and be ready to gran> your rifle a^ a 
Bomaat*8 notiee,* whispered Paul, fhrni the corner of his 
eloquent eye. 

*■ So grc^ matteis* relied the chief, in response to my 
query toochio|; the venison ; * kill deer by um by. Tuuk 
him God for dmner, eh ? * 



* No,' said I, rather abashed at the omission ; < we were 
about to do so, when your arrival ' 

* No tank him God ? * said the chief; * bad dat— always 
tink Christian tank him God for eberyting— eh ? * 

*I regret to observe,' answered I, *that there arc a 
great many who forget to do so, and that, to-day, my friend 
and I are unfortunately among the number.' 

The old warrior 8hoi»k his head again, and exchanged a 
rapid and almost imperceptible glance with his * young 
men.* I mistrusted liim from that moment. 

* Good fusee — handsome fusee dat,* said the chief, about 
to place his hand upon my piece. In an inHtant I seized 
it, and retreated a pace or twa There was a simultaneous 
rush of the three redskins to capture the riflof«, but PhuI 
and I had anticipated the movement, and, dro}>ping the 
miuules of our weapons to the level of their breasts, re- 
tired at a double quick step backwards. It was a fortunate 
occurrence for us that the firelocks of the Indians had been 
previously discharged. One of them, however, rammed 
home a bullet with the rapidity of lightning. 

*Now for it!* cried Paul, *in and away!' Quick as 
thought he leaped into the canoe, and with one stroke of his 
tomahawk cut the moose rope that attached it to the shore. 
I sprang as nimbly after him, and, driving the barrel of 
my rifle into the sand, shoved off into the midstream. A 
bullet grazed my cap as I did so, and our heavy axe 
whizzed past the head of PauL 

* Reserve your fire,* was his cry, but I had already pulled 
trigger, and seen the youngest of the red men stagger. 
Darting swiftly down with the current, wo had shot at least 
thirty yards ahead of them, when my eye caught a glimpse 
of a canoe, half- hidden among the trees that overhung the 
river*s bank. Paul had seen it too. A simihr idea flashed 
through both our brains together, and shortly afterwanls 
we were paddling triumphantly away, with the little craft 
in tow. 

* We are kwing ground,* gasped the trapper, * you must 
let it go — every moment is precious. Quick ! they are 
upon us. Scuttle it if you can ; drive your tomahawk 
through its bottom — anj'thing I * I acted upon the latter 
suggestion without loss of time, and a loud yell from the 
enemy annoonced the success of the operation. Three 
sharp reports followed. Paul drew in his breath suddenly, 
as ono in pain — another sweep of the paddle, and we were 
out of danger's reach. 

* Are you hurt ? * 1 inquired. 

^ One of my ears Is gone— that is all,' said the trapper, 
roaring with laughter. 

* You take it coolly,* I observed. 

* I have got another— ha ven*t 1 ? ' said Paul ; *' hut see 
yonder ! they have fished up the canoe ! Now harkee, 
friend Abel, we shall have just twenty minutes the start 
of them. They will tow that thing ashore, light a fire, 
heat their cement kettle, clap on a fresh hit of birch- bark, 
and be after us again in almost less time than it takes to 
say iu I know that gentleman with the gold cap and 
feather. His father was a crow. They call him ' Stealthy- 
stepper.* He came to the missionary up at the station 
yonder, and got baptised. The next morning we missed 
him — and six of our best horses. How many bullets have 
youP» 

*Five.' 

* And how many charges of powder ? ' 

* Fifty.' 

* That will do. Avancez mes cheres enfans ! avancez !' 

CHAPTKR IL 

An anxious liour rolled slowly away. We had progressed 
at least a couple of leagues, and as yet there were no symp- 
toms of a pursuit. 

* Shall we keep this up, or kK>k for cover ? ' said I, paus- 
ing for breath. 

' I am thinking the matter over,* replied Paul. * Let 
me see; tliey have the advantage of us in numbers; aro 
stout experienced fellows; and every now and then can 
have a fresh hand at the paddle. We liave no chance of 
escape by flight, I think., J^l^i^ 8fty,yj>uX\,^ .^ ^ 
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j * That we iniiat let them poas ug.' 

' Aj^ed ; there is no moon, and but few stars ; in ten 
! miuutes it will be dark as pitch.' 

Paul was right ; in another quarter of an hour we could 
I scarcely see each other's faces. We allowed the canoe to 
I drift under the overhanging branches of an adjacent hem- 
lock, and sat there — like two alligators, up to their chins 
I in mild, watching for a meal. 

i * That-is the tramp of a bear,' said I, to the trapper. 
I ' Did I ever tell you of the little brusli I once had with 
[ a bear ? ' inquired Paul. 

* Never,' said I ; * pray let us have it,' 
! ' 1 had lost ray way one very chilly n'ght, a summer or 
! two since, in the forests up north ; and having neither gr«at- 
! coat, nor blanket, nor buffalo-skin, nor materials for the 
i ignition of a fire, I thought of locating myself till morning 
' in the hollow of a rotten hemlock, which stood close at 
, hand. No sooner had I contrived to lower myself to the 
bottom of it, however, than my ears were regaled with one 
I of the most dismal and extraordinary howls that they had 
] ever been constrained to give audience to; and feeling 
I nbout me in great consternation, I discovered that I had 
; been so unfortunate as to deposit myself in the very centre 
i of a litter of bear's cubs. * Ma foi ! ' reflected I, * if the 
I old she-bear (who has gone out I suppose to spend the 
evening) comes back and finds me here, my situation will 
be anything but a pleasant one. Haric ! what was that ? ' 
*Ni)thinn,' said I, *go on with your tale.' 
' Well, mon cher Abel, the idea of being clapperclawed 
by the indignant animal, and served up in the shape of a 
cold collation to her interesting family, did not inspire me 
with any additional respect for the predicament in which 
ray ill-luck had pkiced me ; and I resolved upon seeking 
elsewhere fur a lodging. In pursuance of this resolution, 
I was just about to reolimb the tree, by dint of sticking 
my fingers and feet into the touchwood, when the blue sky 
was suddenly blotted from my sight, there was a low growl, 
the young cubs began to frisk about, and I saw the old she- 
bear pop her hind- quarters into the hemlock, and set 
about letting herself gracefully down backwards— just iu 
the way you would descend a ladder. My heart threw 
a complete somerset, and my knees knocked together. 
' Paul Skinner,' said I to myself, * your star, my boy, is 
by no means in the ascendant ; I would not give a pinch 
of powder for your prospects.' A new idea then occurred 
to me. I whipped out my knife, and just as my corpulent 
hostess was about to establish her great damp foot on my 
cranium, stabbed her with all my might, no less than six 
times in the tail, and then grasped her firmly by the shaggy 
hide. Wondering, I daresay, what so suigular a develop- 
ment on the part of her cubs was intended to indicate, 
away she clambered up the tree again with the speed of 
a congreve rocket, dragging your very humble servant 
after her as she went, and planting him, iu a state of com- 
parative safety, upon his legM, at the rotten hemlock's base. 
What are you laughing at ? ' 

* You will vouch, of course, for the veracity of that 
tale,' said I, wiping the tears from my eyes. 

* I will,' returned Paul. * Hark ! what is that ?' 
' They are coming.' 

* Which side the river ?' asked he. 

* This, apparently.' 

< Ah ! then we must he off to the other. Hark, again I' 

* This side,' repeated I ; * I hear the dip of the paddles. 
And see ! there are two stars blotted out in the north. 
We have not time to better our position.' 

I had scarcely closed my lips ere the dip of the paddles 
ceased, and we knew that the red men were within twenty 
feet of our hiding-place. 

* I can't help thinking about the venison,' whispered 
Paul, *" and am going to laugh.' 

' Do — and I will brain you in the act,' said I. 
^ I am holding my sides,' giggled Paul. 

* You had better,' threatened I, while my heart beat so 
loudly that I thought th^ Indians must have heard it. 

Soon afterwards they resumed their paddles, and we 
breathed again. We ibtcned until the sounds had quite 



died away, and tlien, securing the canoe to the bank, 
seized our rifles, and stepped cautiously into the foraat. 

' Hark !' cried I ; < did you hear that yell ?' 

' It was the wolves,' said Paul ; * they have strudc upon 
the trail of a deer.' 

*' The red men are coming back, I tell you — and are al- 
most upon us.' 

' Back, then, to the canoe,' whispered the trapper. 
'Hush I — not a breath, or we are lost. Take care of 
those dry sticUs ; feel your way with the to« of your mo- 
cassin before you tread. Ah-h !' 

In spite of my c.vution, I had placed my foot upon a 
brittle twig, and it occasioned a sound something re* 
sembling that which is generally produced by the opplieik- 
tion of one's knuckle to the conductor of an dectrtfying 
machine. 'J'he Indians paused nearly oppoute the spot of 
our concealment, and held a brief consultation. 

* We are not discovered,' said Paul, squeezing my arm 
in ecstasy ; ' they are off iJie scent.' 

In another minute we heard the respectable trio pulling 
themselves along by the branches close to us, and feeling 
for a convenient place to land. That preliminary arranged, 
they stepped ashore, and threw themselves ou the ground, 
within about pistol-shot of where we sat. 

* What tickles you now ?' said I to the trapper, rather 
snappishly ; * do you wish to lose your scalp ?' • 

' You have wounded that tall squinting youth in the 
leg,' muttered Paul, ' and he is invoking a blessing on 
your head for the attention. Hush! Steal th}'stepper is 
speaking.' 

* Aha ! very well, my fine fellow,' muttered Paul again 4 
' he says we have not passed, and they are about to con- 
struct a rope of moose-bark, which they intend to stretch 
from one bank of the river to the other. They expect it 
will capsize us, or at all events give timely warning of our 
approach. The idea is a new one, and the scoundrels de- 
serve some credit for it. Only hear how they are pseling 
the young trees !' 

At this crisis of affairs, I heard a light footstep dose be- 
side me, and then a curious noiee, as though a lai^ covojr 
of partridges had suddenly taken y^iug from the spot. I 
placed my forefinger involuntarily upon the hair- trigger 
of my rifle, and kept the muzzle pointed in the direction 
of the intruder ; but )iis retiring steps told me that the 
danger had passed. A deathless silence of half-^n^iour's 
duration ensued, and I began to entertain some hopes that 
the Indians had given up the chase, and departed. I in- 
timated my thoughts to PauL 

*' No such luck,' said he; ' they are close at band, like 
wild-cats waiting for the spring. We have only one cluuioe 
of escape. We must make another attempt to capUm 
their canoe, and sink it.^-Stay, one is sufficient for tlie 
work. — Well, here then ; take this knife. She lies aboot 
ten yards down the bank, on your right hand. Dcni'i 
spare her bottom' 

* I will make a hole big enough for you to put your hemd 
in,* said I ; and away I went, trailing myself along like a 
boa-constrictor. 

Thrice I {laused on the way, to listen, fearful of tread- 
ing upon the prostrate body of one of the red men, who, I 
knew, could not be far distant ; but not a sound fell upon 
my ear, and, pushing forward again, I contrived to plant 
my foot upon the chest of Stealtbystepper, who, instead ol 
springing to his legs and plunging his knife into my heart 
— as I certainly apprehended he would do — merely gave 
a growl and a shake, and grumbled something that I did 
not at all understand. To add a finishing rtroke, there- 
fore, to the delusion under which it was evident to me he 
laboured, I searched about for a moose-tree, aad stripped 
it at one puU — ^then made straight for the diief 's oanoe, 
on whic'i I soon laid my hand. Five times I drew Paul'a 
knife along its bottom, and had the satiiffaction of feelia^ 
the water rush rapidly in. I next cut the thon^ that held 
the little craft to the bank, and pushing my pnze quietly 
before me into the river, let it slip gradually from mj 
grajip. With a lightened heart I now stole baick to Paul, 
who, iust as I was about to touch him softly on the sboui- 
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der, and pot my Hps to his ear, grappled me fiercely by 
the throat, and made a desperate effort to knock my legs 
from onder me. The aet took me bo by surprise that I 
eonld not suppress a slight ejaculation of anger« which 
serred to rectify the trapper*s mistake, and make us both 
beat a nimble retreat in the direction of our own canoe, 
into which we hastily scrambled (nearly upsetting it in 
the prooeas), and thra hurried away for the mid^ream. 
Sadden as the movement was, the Indians were not leas 
prompt tn dashing off in pursuit, and our prospects of 
escape were still rather precarious. 

* What k the matter with the craft ?* roared Paul ; 
'shedon*t more!* 

'One of our amiable friends is hanging on astern,* 
cried I, dotching my tomahawk, and bending down to 
make sure of my mark. 

' Knock him on the head 1 chop hbarro off!* shrieked 
the trapper, thrusting the musxle of his rifle into my face, 
snd pulling the trigger. At the same moment I made a 
cot at a durk object beneath me — a handful of hair was 
tors from my head — there was a loud yell (in which I 
joined) — 1 felt our canoe rushing swifUv throuj^h the 
wmier — tumbled helplessly back upon Paul Skinner — and 
we wereftee. 

* We were about to pay somewhat deariy for our veni- 
•oo-sopper,' obserred Paul, aa soon aa we had regained 
our breath, and increased the diataoce between ounelves 
and foes by at least a couple of leagues ; * and to think, 
too, that my piece should miss fire at such a critical mo- 
meat ! I never regretted anything so much in my life.' 

' Indeed !* said I ; * I assure yon I am far fit>m red- 
proeating your sorrow. Perhaps you are not aware that 
yon snapped it at my head.* 

*' Nonsense !* cried PkuI, with a kHid laugh ; Mid I ? 
Wdly I was a little exdted, and the thing was excnsable. 
Your English percussion-caps are bad. ' 

* They are the finest in the world,* said I. 

* Well, 1 am not going to quarrel with you,* returned 
the trapper, ' for I Mve an ounce bullet in my back. By 
the by, have you sustained any damage ?* 

* None — sare the lees of abuut a quarter of a pound of 
liair. ' 

* N^importe,* replied Paul, pleasantly. * Cmsar himsdf, 
yon know, was bald.* — And not daring to shoot the rapids 
in the daric, we leaped ashore for the * portage,* and, with 
the inrerted canoe upon our heads, buried ourselves once 
more in the silent forest 

EUROPEAN LIFE— No. VII. 

■OBOFB B0CLE8IA8nCAL~THK CUUBCH OF BOIUI — 
BILDIBBAXD. 

Of Europe Eodesiastical— literally so— not Europe recep- 
tive of certain doctrines, but Europe within the organisa- 
tkm of the church. We might name our subject, the Church- 
Bib of Europe. This life has manifested itself hitherto 
only in the Roman and Protestant Cburcbee. Of these 
cburdies, then, we have now to spfo)^ And first, since it 
was first in point of time, of the Church of Rome, 

Of this church, we do not hesitate to confMS that it is 
fiffieult for us of Scotland to speak as ii deserven. We do 
not belong to it ; generally speaking, we do not love it 
What Bishop Thirlwall says of his treatment of Greek 
ay thology, that, after all his pains, and j ost because he did 
not believe in it, it must be wanting in life and freshness, 
may well be repeated of a Scotchman's description of the 
Church of Rome. We are not believers in it We see it 
only at that moment when corruption had crept over it, 
and a refi>nnation was needed. Before we begin our study 
of it, th««fore, both for ourselves and our readers, we 
Bhall use the liberty of saying, that we are bound to ap- 
, proaeh it^ at present, exclusively in the capadty of students 
of history. JEIsewhere we might be free to approach it 
otherwise — as persons having certain convictions on mat- 
ters ecdoaiastical — ^ae Protestants; here, this would be 
improper. 



It would be a very impertinent affectation of liberality 
on our part to ask our revlers to forget, much more to fore- 
go, these convictions for a little; but, without any offence, 
we may remind them, that in papers like the present these 
convictions have no call to express themselves. We will 
go sUll further, and say that they will not lose but gain 
by looking at the Roman Church in a purdy historical 
spirit We have hitherto looked at it mostly in a contro- 
versial spirit — in a spirit anxious to discover faults in it 
To controversy, workung in its own sphere, be paid all 
the homage which it deserves. The function of the eont-ro- 
versialist is destruction and prosely tism. Ours is to appre- 
hend honestly what actually occurred. Controversy can 
pick up many a little brickbat where history finds non& 
There is the fine story of the female pope, Joan, for in- 
stance, who began her rdgn in the year 856, and reigned 
until she became a mother — a Catholic atory originally. 
Luther saw her statue as a pope when he went to Rome. 
How often even yet, on platforms and in the corners of news- 
papers, is this lady hurled at the head of Uie papacy ; and 
yet more than two hundred years have passed since l>avid 
Blondel, a Protestant, completely exploded her. Here ore 
private letters, he said, written in that very year, testifying 
that Benedict was pope. Here is a coin of Benedict's 
minted that year. Here, again, is proof that it was not 
till three hundred years after, that Roman histories of the 
popes began to rdbr to her existence. And, last of aii, 
here are satires on popes of the name of John, depicting 
them as effsminaU and dissolute, from mieoontructions ul 
which the fiible very probably originated— Joanna bdug 
read for Joanne*, But the great sin of controversy is 
that it is cont4>nt to deal with fragments of things — with 
bits of &ots broken off from the whole to which tbev be- 
long—with the corruptions and abuses of things ; and you 
all know, to present a firagment of the truth, imder the 
name which expresses the whole, is to speak falsely of 
that whole. Take our Protestant conception of monks and 
monasteries. Qenerally speaking, this oonoeption is form- 
ed upon observations made during the age which preceded 
the Reformation. We believe that Roman Catholics de- 
plore as earnestly as any can the corruption which over- 
spread the monasteries during that century. But how un- 
fisir a proeeeding it is for a controversialist to describe an 
entire class, and its in8titutk>n, having an existence spread 
over many centuries, by the etil conduct of individuals, or 
the condition of the institution at a particular period ! 

Is ihe actual monk of history before us what impure 
monks are ? Are monaeteriee^ when those of a particular age 
are? Assuredly not We owe it mainly to monks, and, let 
us reeoUeet it with pride, pre-eminently to English monks, 
that Europe is filled by Christian peoples. Ladness? — 
superstition ?— celibacy ? It is easy to repeat these words ; 
but they convey no reproach against the European monk. 
For ourselves, we find no heroes to compare with him in the 
early centuries of European life. Put all connection with 
the ea9tem monk — with the man who retired into deserts, 
and stood upon pillars, and built his body into walls— out 
of your mind when you are looking at him of the west 
Except the name, there was none. The monk of the we^^ 
was an active, practical man. He proposed to himself for 
work the conversion of heathens— the taming of their 
fierce nature — the stopping of war — the cultivation of laud 
— the building of churches — the setting free of slaves — 
and, by means of these things, the subduing of his own 
corrupt nature. We have listened to quite too much again»t 
his celibacy. One naturally asks, how, with a wife, the 
monk could have acoomplisbed what he actually did? 
Thdr life was spent amid morasses and in deep forests. 
They had to live now here, now there, amid the wild races 
{heath-€n*y they who lived on the heath) they undertook 
to educate ; and we utaintain it was wiser, it was more 
practical, for a man who had often to lie on the open field, 
I with a fire to keep the wolf away at night — who to-day had 
I to go up with an axe to the tree where Druids celebrated 
; thdr rites, and smite it, to convince the poor Frieslauders 
that it was a tree, and tomorrow had to tell Burguudi.-iu 
I Theoderics that adultery was inexcusable, even in kin^ii — 
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It was wiser, safer, nobler, we sny, for men having such 
work to do, to deny themseWes to marringe than to use it 

As to monasteries, again, we find nothing good in Euro- 
pean life, if they were not. Agriculture owes its dignity 
in these lands to thcro. They beoame great landholders, 
and diffused a taste for agriculture. Until they arose, the 
land was tilled by slaves : they removed the chain, grant- 
ed the land on lease, and the serf became a husbandman. 
The site of the monastery was determined with a view to 
this end. The monks themselves taught the serf to use 
the plough ; and then the time came when they did not re- 
quire to do manual work at all. This, too, was good. It 
was labour dividing itself^ that all its parts may be well 
done. A new activity opened before the monasteries : 
untamed nature first — next, untamed humanity. They be- 
oame the schools of Europe. Suspected at their origin by 
the church, they rose into such importance, that popes, and 
archbbhops, and chancellors of kingdoms, were sought 
amongst those who had received a training within their 
walls ; and one noble trait in their history is, that they 
existed for no particular class. Self-supported by their 
lands, they could afford to receive whoever had an aptitude 
for instruction ; and hence it came to pass, that even in 
the first ages of European life, as in the last, the children 
of poor peasants had opened to them a path which led up to 
the highest dignities in Christendom. Hildebrand was the 
son of a carpenter in Tuscany ; Luther, a monk also, was 
the son of a Saxon miner. 

Now, in acquiring this knowledge of the monasteries, the 
student of history does not altogether put away from him 
what the Protestant controversialist makes use of; but he 
estimates it, finds it of very minor value—finds, in fact^ 
that the controversialist is looking only at a house in 
ruins, while he takes in its entire existence, from the 
choosing of a site, upwards. And therefore it is that we 
ask our readers to oome to the study of the Church of 
Rome, not as controversialists, but as students of history. 

From the beginning of the fifth, until the sixteenth cen- 
tury — 1 100 years — this church maintained its place. It had 
entered into union with the Roman empire. The empire 
fell, and it was left alone. Barbarian after barbarian tra- 
versed all Europe, yet this church maintained its place. In 
the eighth century, the hordes of the north were pressing 
in firom the west; the Arabs devastating Europe from the 
east; both rushing on towards Rome; both anxious to 
pillage the church — ^yct it maintained its place. Amidst a 
continual deluge of physical force, Paganism, Mahom- 
medanism, it had to force its way. It surmounted all 
obstacles. It waved back the Arab to his east ; it con- 
verted the Norman from his idolatry ; it rose up to power, 
to large worth ; it softened and tamed down the fierce ways 
of savage tribes ; it watched over their settlement, super- 
intended their growth, introduced humanity and religion 
into their laws, and ultimately gathered every European 
nation within its walls. It sent its priesthood into every 
land. Priests mingled with all ranks; they were the 
leaven of society — the representatives of order and hu- 
manity, when society was still rude and undisciplined. You 
would find a priest's influence in the hut and in the palace. 
For good or for evil, Europe was schooled by priests. 

The church which did all this could not be all rottenness 
and corruption, as we have too often been taught to sup- 
pose. There are many aspects in which it might be 
studied. We shall select two : 1. The Church of Rome in 
relation to the European- state. 2. The Church of Rome 
in relation to the ideal of a Christian Church. 

1. Th^ Church of Rome in relation to the European 
state. — We must at once refer to the connection which sub- 
sisted between the bishops of Rome and the Prankish and 
Germanic sovereigns. Before the eleventh century, this 
connection assumed three aspects. 1st, The connection 
between two powers struggling into existence, and which re- 
quired help from each other. The Bishop of Rome needed, 
in the general upbreaking of European society, the assist- 
ance of the strong arm of physical force, and Charles Mar- 
tel gave that arm to him. The Germanic kings, on the 
other hand, living and trying to rule amid the weltering 



restlessness and lawlessness of the immigration period, 
needed the sanction of the church to their authority, and 
the pope (rave them this sanction when he crowned them. 
In the middle of the eighth century, PopcZschary thought 
that the man who possessed the power of king was king, 
and commanded Boniface (the martyr) to anoint Pepin, son 
of Charles Martel, king of the Franks. 2d, This connection 
assumed a new aspect at the moment that the aged Charle- 
magne was crowned emperor at Rome. It is to the title 
of the extinct empire of the old Romans he succeeds. He 
represents a vast unity ; but the pope who crowned him 
now represents a unity as vast The one is the political 
head, the other the ecclesiastical head of Europe ; the one 
stands for the state, the other for the church. It is the 
league of two established and independent powers. The 
emperor is defender of the republic of God. His wars are 
at once wars of aggrandisement and conversions. Not by 
any preconcerted plans, but so it happened, that wherever 
the monks penetrated among heathen tribes, the emperor 
followed to acquire that territory. On the other hand, the 
pope is to back the emperor. The enemies of the one are 
to be the enemies of the other; where the sword is too 
feeble, the excommunication is to reach. 8d, Let us not 
lose sight of the actual state of society in Europe whilst 
this connection exists. We are so accustomed to think of 
church and state as separate abstractions — as words re- 
precenting distinct powers, that we are apt to transfer our 
-notions into the past, and conceive of the church as fVee to 
develop in its legitimate way, and the state again in the 
way most proper to it Unhappily, this was by no means 
the case. We saw in our last paper that nationalities first 
-dawned upon European society under the walls of Jemsa- 
4em. In the tenth century, it is only by courtesy we speak 
of nations. They did not exist; they could not exist 
Their boundaries were not marked ; their principal nobles 
were each for being a king. There was no law — nothing 
but the strong hand of the fighter ; and the chief who called 
himself king and emperor had to maintain his place in- 
variably by arms. Around the walb of Rome — in Rome 
itself— things were in the same condition. The Roman 
nobles were lull of rapacity. They resolved to seize the 
papacy itself. A period of disaster followed. In the ninth 
and tenth centuries the papal power was assumed by Tus- 
can nobles. Popes were forced upon the apostolic throne 
by the sword, and by the sword removed. • Two were 
murdered, five were driven into exile, four were deposed, 
three resigned their hazardous dignity. Some of these 
were raised to that pre-eminence by arms, some by money. 
Two received it from the hands of princely courtezans ; one 
was self-appeinted.' A boy of twelve, a young lad of 
eighteen, were made popes. Things the most atrocious, 
deeds the roost licentious, were wrought by ungodly 
Italians, who assumed the name of * Father of the Universal 
Church.* 

What inevitably followed a state of things so wretched P 
What were true members of the Roman Church, true bishops 
of the Christian Church in every land, likely to desire in 
such circumstances? Unquestionably, the very thing which 
happened : the interference and supremacy of the power w ho 
hel]^ the church in former troubles — the Germanic em- 
peror. Otho was crowned emperor 2d February, 962, at 
Rome. He deposed the licentious pope who crowned him, 
put an upright man in his place, and exacted from the clergy 
and people of Rome the promise that no pope would hence- 
forth be elected without the consent of himself or his suc- 
cessors. In the first half of the following century, the em- 
peror, Henry IIL, also deposed intruders upon the papacy, 
and nominated and maintained in power four successive 
popes of the Germanic blood. But, if there was good in 
this supremacy, there was also evil. The eleventh century 
dawned upon a church subordinate to the state. The 
papal dignity finds itself lower than the imperial. 

At this crisis Hildebrand appeared. A monk — a man of 
pure life — he had risen from the masses to be Abbot of 
Clugny. In his retirement, he had studied with a pro- 
found interest the characteristics and tendencies of his age. 
Around him rolled hither and thither the contradictory 
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elements of society. Holy things were Tenal ; kings soM 
bisboprics to the highest bidders ; the people of the Roman 
streets claimed to elect, in conjunction with their clergy, 
the spiritoal head of Europe ; emperors wrested this power 
(h)m their grasp, bat claimed it for themscWes ; simony 
and licentiousness overspread the church. The heart of 
Hildebrand was sick ; there wns no resting-place for his 
soul in the actuaL A grand ideal swelled up before his 
mind. The church is corrupt, because it is subordinate to 
the state, he said. Bishops are venal, because kings make 
bishops as they wil I. The church shall rise out of her thral- 
dom ; nor king, nor emperor shall vex her more ; high 
over all powers the church shall sit; the head of the 
obnrcb shall bo head for all Europe ; European states will 
be haxuis and feet to him ; in him all shall be united ; from 
bin all law shall flow ; he shall be Qod's vicar over kings 
and people; and one sublime confederacy, theocratic in 
element, shall flow down over all Europe-^over all the 
world, from the footstool of his throne. 

It was in 1048 he left Clogny for Rome. For five and 
twenty years after, he was, in subordinate stata^n, the right. 
band, the soul of the papacy. Five popes, during that brief 
space, descended into the grave. At length, in 1073, while 
the corpse of Alexander was still stretched eut in the Vati> 
can, the shouts of the Roman populace proclaimed that Hil- 
debrand should now be pope. He had worn no masked cha- 
racter before. While legate in France to tl)e second of the 
five predecessors, he cited before him the French bishops, 
azMl charged them all with simony. One man protested his 
innocence. 'Repeat the doxology,' said Hildebrand. — 

• Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the ' 

But that name he had defiled by giving money for his be- 
nefice could not be pronounced. The ctilprit fell before 
Hildebrand, and confessed his guilt. The stem roan was 
loved by the people for his sternness. * Here, at least,' said 
these poor hearts of theirs, *■ is one who loves us — who has 
an interest in our well-being — ^who does the work of a pas- 
tor over us, and not that of a wolf* 

It seemed to him that much of the self-seeking amongst 
the clergy arose from their fiimily ties ; it seemed that the 
priests would be freer to minister to their flocks if these ties 
were broken. The fathers of the church had recommended 
it, the monks had long practised it. * So ever after shall 
the clergy,* said Hildebrand (Gregory VII. now), the mo- 
ment he ascended the throne. ' Not only is celibacy from 
this time forth recommended — not only enjoined; but 
priests actually married shall put their wives away.* The 
law was passed ; the thing was done. Legates went through 
all Europe enforcing the stem mie. Bishops and priests 
had to put their wives and families away. The people 
hooted and pelted with filth those who delayed to do so. 
And '♦ith this law, Hildebrand begins to work out his 
ideal. Note here the characteriitic of greatness : he begins 
at home. The ultimate design is, church above state. But 
not yet; not so long as the church is corrupt; not while 
these venal and sensual bishops mIe over it; not until this 
bad leaven is purged away. And now it is done, and the 
straggle with the state begins. 

_ In all lands, kings had been asked to confirm the elec- 
tion of bishops. In Germany, especially, it formed a very 
principal privilege of royalty. The bishop whom the king 
&voored was pretty certain to favour the king. In times 
of war he was to assist him with troops and money. * It 
shall be so no more,* said Hildebrand. * No bishop, no 
prelate, shall receive from a temporal prince his office — 
shall take no oath to him of allegiance — shall receive from me 
and my successors alone confirmation, and to us shall take 
henceforth the oath of allegiance.* The papal system was 
near completion. The church stood separate fh>m the state, 
dignity rising above dignity, the pope supreme. Look down ; 
tlirongh all its ranks, no hand of king or emperor can be | 
seen. The temporal power is shut out ; the ecclesiastical 
power is all. But what was all this, if the supreme head 
itself depended on the empire ? Hitherto the pope was { 
either elected in Rome by Roman influence — by the influ- 
ence often of a Roman mob, the partisans of the nobility, 
or else by a German emperor. In either case, bis election 



was under constraint. It was enacted by Hildebrand that 
the election should be confined to the College of Cardinals 
— originally the parish priests of Rome — and these cardi- 
nals were nominated by the pope. What more remains ? 
The church has withdrawn within her own management the 
election and discipline of the clergy. From the pope all 
sanction is to descend. The cardinals are to elect the pope. 
The system is complete : the church is separate from the 
state. But the ideal is not yet achieved. 

The German emperor of that day was Henry IV. His 
fiither was a brave man, and might have striven with 
Hildebrand snccessfolly. 'He died at the moment the 
papacy was to assert its pre-eminence. His son was but 
six years of age at his fBLther*s death ; and between that 
and his majority how much had been achieved by Hilde- 
brand ! Hildebrand himself was the second pope elected 
without consent of the empire. The bishops who had 
bought their office were deposed. When Henry assumed 
the sceptre, he found the best privileges of his crown ab- 
sorbed into the papacy. All historians have been struck 
by this. Ideas which had been gathering to a head for 
centuries found at this moment a-^enius capacious enough 
to realise them — to convert them into institutions, aud a 
minority in the empire to allow them to develop. 

Unfortunate Henry ! All things had gone wrong in his 
minority. First of all,-he himself had gone wrong — had 
led a wild licentious youth. His Saxon subjects were re- 
volted ; the bishops he had sold benefices to were excom- 
municated ; the privilege of confirming the choice of pope 
had passed from his hands; his privy councillors were 
laid under the ban of the church ; and he was himself 
cited to Rome, to answer there for his cormpt life and his 
eacouragement of simony in the church. He was a brave 
man too. His licentious fife ceased with his minority. 
He girded himself for the battle. He called a synod of 
bishops at Worms. Hildebrand, Pope Gregory VIL, is 
solemnly deposed. What was done at Worms, another 
synod at Placenza confirmed. A messenger goes to Rome 
with the deposition. Sir James Stephen has given a superb 
picture of his appearance there : — * It was now the second 
week in Lent, in the year 1076. From his throne, beneath 
the sculptured roof of the Vatican, Gregory, arrayed in 
the rich mantle, the pall, and the other mystic vestments 
of pontifical dominion, looked down the fiir-receding aisle 
of the sacred edifice on the long array of ecclesiastical 
lords and princes, before whom * Henry, King of Germany 
and Italy, calling himself emperor * (the pope had not 
crowned him in Rome), had been summoned to appear, 
not as their sovereign to receive their homage, but as a 
culprit to await their sentence. . . . The * Veni Creator ' 
was on the lips of the papal choir, when Roland, an envoy 
from the synods of Worms and Placenza, presented himself 
before the assembled hierarchy of Rome. His demeanour 
was fierce and his speech abrupt *The king and the 
united bishops, both of Germany and Italy (such was his 
apostrophe to the pope), transmit to thee this command : 
Descend without delay from the throne of St Peter, 
Abandon the usurped government of the Roman Church^ 
To such honour none must aspire without the general 
choice and sanction of the emperor.* Then addressing the 
conclave — * To you, brethren,* he said, * it is commanded, 
that at the feast of Pentecost ye present yourselves before 
the king, my master, to receive a pope and fother from bis 
hands. This pretended pastor is a ravenous wolf* A 
brief pause of mute astonishment gave way to shouts of 
friry. Swords were drawn, and the audacious herald was 
about to expiate his temerity with his blood. But Gregory 
descended from his throne, received from the hand of 
Roland the letters of the synods, and, resuming his seat, 
read them in a clear and deliberate voice to the indignant 
council. Again the sacred edifice rang with passionate 
invective. Again swords were drawn on Roland, nnd 
again the storm was composed by the voice of the pontiff. 
He spoke of prophecies fulfilled in the contumacy of the 
king and in the troubles of the faithful. He assured them 
that victory would reward their zeal, or divine consolations 
soothe their defeat; bstyip;^!^ ^(^y^^r^efeat should 
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be thdr doom, the time, he said, had oome when the 
aTenging sword must be drawn to smite the enemy of Qod 
and of the ohuroh. Henry's mother was by his side. She 
too was against her son. Hildebrand turned to her for 
approval. Then, amidst the breathless silenoe of that as- 
sembly, the old man, in the name of God and the apostles, 
interdicted to King Henry the goTemment of the whole 
realm of Germany and Italy, absolved all Christians from 
their oaths and allegiance to him, and bound him with the 
bond of anathema, that the nations may know and acknow- 
ledge that thou— (the interdict was in the form of an ad-' 
dress to the Apostle Peter) — art Peter, and that upon this 
rock the Son of the living God hath built his ohuroh, and 
that the gates of hell shall not prevail against it' 

It was a new thing to go forth against the head of the 
German people ; but the power of interdict was not new. 
A doom, very terrible in those days, was wrapped up 
within it, for him on whom it fell. He was outlawed fW>m 
Christian society. The mark of Cain was on his brow. 
The people shrank from his company, as the brooks from 
their channels in summer's heat * Anathema moranatha ' 
was upon him. His office, his councillors, his power, 
mouldered away from his side. He was left alone. A new 
election took place; and masses of armed men, the soldiers 
of the defenders of the church, took possession of his land 
in name of his sncoessor. The land itself was made to 
wear the signs of desolation ; a perpetual Lent was pro- 
claimed ; the people were forbid all games, all pleasures, 
even salutations in the street and market; beards were to 
remain unshaven ; gay clothing to be forborne; marriages 
to be performed in churchyards ; public worship was made 
to oeose ; alters, ohnrcbes, were despoiled of their orna- 
ments; pictures, images, relics, were thrown upon the 
ground and covered over with eaokoloth or bru^wood ; 
except baptism and extreme unction, all religious rites 
were withholden; even the bells were removed trom the 
steeples ; and, to wind up the list of calamities, the very 
dead were interdicted th^r wonted resting-places, and 
thrown out into ditches or buried in unoonsecrated ground. 
Often, during the century and a half which went before, 
had emperors deposed popes. Never till now was the step 
taken which Hildebrand did ; and it was no mere fulmi- 
nation of ecclesiastical authority. A new emperor, pro- 
posed by the revolted subjects of Henry, was alr^y in 
the field. Henry was powerless. The excommunication 
surrounded him with a poison atmosphere. He could 
not lift a sword until it was withdrawn. A diet of Ger^ 
man nobles was summoned at Augsburg for the 23d Fe- 
bruary, 1077. If Henry was still under the displeasure of 
the church, the new emperor was to be elected. 

It is already December. In ten weeks more it will be 
too late. Henry and his queen, in the garb of pilgrims, 
crossed the Alps to solicit pardon. Alone, unfriended, 
their way preceded only by a few hired peasants, had these 
two to toil through snow and ice, to climb the grim passes 
in the dead of winter, that they might reach the terrible 
old man. The unwise bishops who at Worms and Plaoenxa 
had ventured to depose their spiritual head, also had to 
come, to be confined to solitary cells, and to a fare of 
bread and water, for their folly. 

The p<^ was at the fortress of Canossa, a stronghold of 
ihe Tuscan soverdgns. Hither came the emperor and his 
fiiitlifUl Bertha. We shall be indebted to the same writer 
who gave us the picture of the scene in Rome for the de- 
scription of the scene at Canossa : — ' It was towards the end 
of January, the earth was covered with snow, and the moun- 
tain streams were arrested by the keen frost of the Apen- 
nines, when, clad in a thin penitential garment of white 
linen, and bare of foot, Henry, the descendant of so many 
kings, and the ruler of so many nations, ascended, slowly 
and alone, the rocky path which led to the outer gate of 
the fortress at Canossa. With strange emotions of pity, of 
wonder, and of scorn, the assembled crowd gazed on his 
majestic form and noble features, as, passing through the 
first Bud second gateway, he stood in the posture of humi- 
liation before the third, which remained inexorably closed 
against his further progress. The rising sun found him 



there fasting; and there the setting sun left him stiff with 
cold, ^nt with hunger, and devoured by shame ajid ill- 
suppressed resentment A second day dawned, and wore 
tardily away, and closed, in a continuance of the same 
indignities. A third day came, and Hildebrand once 
more prolonged till nightfall the indignity. Nor was it 
until the unhappy monarch had bunt away firom the soene 
of mental and bodily anguish, and sought shelter in a 
neighbouring convent, that the pope would admit the sup- 
pliant to his presence. It was the fourth day on which he 
had borne the humiliating garb of an affected penitence, 
and in that sordid raiment he drew near on his bare fee( 
to the more than imperial majesty of the church, and 
prostrated himself befbre the diminutive and emaciated oh! 
man, trom the terrible grace of whose countenance, we are 
told, the eye of every beholder recoiled as horn lightning. 
Hunger, cold, nakednera, and shame, had for the moment 
crushed that gallant spirit. He wept and cried for meroy, 
again and again renewing his entreaties, until he had reach- 
ed the lowest level ofabassment to which his own enfeebled 
heart or the haughtiness of his great antagonist could de- 
press him. Then, and not till dien, did Um pope revoke 
the anathema of the Vatican.' 

Henry, as you might gather from this quotation, was 
very far from being a sincere penitent He left the pre- 
sence of the pope to wage a war of life and death with him. 
Free from his excommunication, he appealed to hia people. 
The sympathy which was denied to the lioentious boy was 
fk^y granted to the unfortunate man. He roused the em- 
pire. His rival was slain in battle; he nominated a new 
pope ; he came to Rome, and was crowned there. Hildebrand 
had to flee. He died in exile, exclaiming; * I have loved 
righteousness and hated iniquity, and therefore I die in 
exile.' And yet Hildebrand had triumphed. The papacy 
was supreme. He died in exile ; but he left the p^Mcjr 
the topmost power in Europe. We cannot refrain trom 
closing this account with a sentence or two fh)m Banke's 
admirable analysis of the struggle, in the introductioa to 
his * History of the R^ormation : ' — ' The lifb of Henry, 
fh)m this time till its dose, has something in it which re- 
minds us of the antique tragedy, in which the hero sinks, 
in all the glory of manhood and the fulness of his powers, 
under an inevitable doom ; for what can be more like ta 
overwhelming fhte than the power of opinion, which ex- 
tends its invisible grasp on every side, takes complete pos- 
session of the minds of men, and suddenly appears in the 
field wiUi a force beyond all control ? Henry saw the world 
go over, before his eyes, from the empire to the papacy. 
An army brou^^t together by one <^ the blind pojpular im- 
pulses which led to the Crusades drove out of Rome the 
pope he had placed on the throne; nay, even in his owo 
house, he was encountered by hostile opinions — compelled 
to abdicate ; the aged warrior went broken-heart^ed to hu 
grave.' 

There remain to be set forth some farther developmeBts 
of this first aspect of the Roman Church. These, and the 
other we proposed to sketch — * The Ohw^h ofUiwuin rd- 
lation to the ideal of a OhrUHan Church ' — we reeerve for 
our next paper. 



DIARY OF A CLERGYMAN. 

TBS n&ESIDE SCHOOL. 

Thkri is much said, and much written, on the subject of 
education. It is important^ and too much cannot be said 
or written about it, provided the thing itself be not lost 
sight of in the agitation respecting it It is just possible, 
however, that men may occupy the time in discussioi; 
plans which ought to be given to the erection of the build- 
ing ; or, what is more to the point, the attention of pareots 
may be absorbed by this, that, and the other magnifieeDt 
scheme, to the exclusion of the delightAU duties of home. 
Home I That word is poetry. Sometimes beautifol as the 
flowers of Eden, and sometimes repulsive as the horrora 
of a dungeon ; sometimes an ode, harmonious as ' the muse 
of the spheres,' and sometimes a fearftil tragedy ; 1001^ 
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tuMB * the ▼eBtibuIe of heaven,' and sometimes the frown- 
ing portftls of hell ; but it is poetrj Btill. What a happj 
plaee home might be in almost every case 1 It is not de- 
pendent on wealth ; for * better is little with the fear of 
the Lord than great treasure and trouble therewith ; ' and 
' better is a dinner of herbs, where love is, than a stalled 
ox nnd hatred therewith.' It is not dependent on position 
in soeietj; for * though the Lord be high, yet hath he re- 
I spMt onto the lowlj;' and *it is better to be of an humble 
8|ttrit with the lowlj than to divide the spoil with the 
prood.' It depends entirely on the state of mind of the 
head of the fiunily, and his partner in life. Wealth and 
I position may both be possessed, and ^et the home be a 
i scene of anger, trouble, turmoil, recrimination, and mutual 
\ hatred, ifose who would make home happy, must have 
) home in their own hearts, the elements of true peaoe 
within — ^the breast that sympathises with all that is beau- 
tiful, and good, and true. Gowper's * Poor Cottager,' we 
vouch for it, bad a happy home. The * Brilliaut French- 
man ' had a home, too, but — give me that of the cottager. 
I lore the picture, and must quote it from my loved bard 
of Olney. I owe Cowper much. He was the poet of my 
boyhood; and, though I have read other poets in different 
languages since, Cowper is near my elbow still. 

' The patli to bias abonndfl with tnanj a snare— 
Learnlnfc la one. and wit however rare. 
The Frvnchman, firac in literary flime, 
(Mention him if you pleaae. Voltaire ?—Tlie atiine) 
With spirit irenloa, eloquence, supplied. 
Lived lonK. wrote roach, lanirh'd lieartllj, and died 
Ttm Scripture waa hia Jeat-lKiok, whence he drew 
Bon mots to gall the Christian and the Jew j ' 
An Icfldel in health, but what when sick ? 
Oh I then a text would touch him to the quick. 
View him at FHirIa in bia laat career: 
SomiandioK tlurunga the demiKud revere ; 
Exalted on hia pedtistal of pride. 
And fruned with frankincense on every s'de. 
He bega their flattery with hb4 latest breath, 
And arooiher'd in*t at last is praised to death. 

Yon ootta^^er who weavea at her own door, 
TUlow and bobbins all her little store; 
Content thoaj(h mean, and cheerful, if not t^y, 
Shnffliuff her threads about the Itvelomr day. 
Just earns a scantr pittance, and at ni^ht 
Lies dowa secure, her heart and pocket Ufiht; 
She, tar her humble sphere by nature fit, 
Haa littki anderstaodlnff, and no wit; 
Receives no praise ; but thouxli tier lot l»e such 
(Toilsome and indlfcent), slio renders much; 
Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible tnio— 
A truth the brilliant Prenchroan never knew ; 
And in tluit charts reads with sparkling eyea 
Her title to a treasure in the skies. 

h^py peasant I unhappy bard ! 
nis the mere tinsel, hers tiie rich reward ; 
He praised perhape for agea yet to oime. 
She never heard of half a mile from home : 
He lost In errors his vain heart prcf^ 
She safe in the slmpUdty of heru.' 

Tlie mental disposition, or state of the heart, is the cau^e 
of this great difference; and whilst individuals should cul- 
tivate those principles whieh produce harmony within, 
thai tbey may personally enjoy a home in their own hearts, 
those soeial duties iji which the domestic hearth is the 
centre, call for their cultivation for the sake of others. 
The fireside school is the most important of all training 
establishments. The seeds sown there are seldom removed 
by the inflaenoes and experiences of subsequent life. It is 
pre^niinently the place for the cif ture of the feelings. The 
hearts of children are soft, pliant» and exceedingly sus- 
ceptible of impressions for good or evil, love or batted. If 
pareats would remember this, and act upon it, how many 
rivers of gladness would they open for themselves* and 
how laany pains and causes of aoguish, both to themselves 
and others, would they avoid ! Let them, on the one hand, 
show to their offspring how they love each other, sympa- 
thise with each other^s cares, bear with each other's infirmi- 
tiss, and h abi t ua l ly seek to promote each other's comfort ; 
aid the little ones whom God hath given them will catch 
the blesaed infinenoe, and become, in their turn amiable, 
lovini^ and kind. They will use names of endearment to 
one another, and perform those little, nameless acts of 
kindness which Ihiie folks so well nnderatand and so 



keenly appreciate, and the sight of which sometimes draws 
tears of joy from the grey-beaded spectator. Childieu 
learn by the eye and the ear, when their seniors are think- 
ing, perhaps, but little about it. And, on the other hand, 
let parents indulge hi angry words, or exhibit coldness 
towards each other — let them speak slightingly, snappish iy, 
and hastily, and tbey are sowing tares wliioh years of 
subsequent toil will not root out An imperious husband 
and a disobedient wife have ruined more children than 
every ether cause put together. Success to every wise 
plan of education ; but, if the schoolmaster has to contend 
against the influences of home, his task is terrible. It is 
very easy for parents to complain of schoolmasters — to say 
that their children are not getting ouy are getting very 
little good, and all that sort of thing. How can they, if 
the seeds of the school are choked by the pernicious influ- 
ence of the fireside, or if the admonitions of the teacher are 
eonnteracted by the dispositions of the father or mother? 
How can a vessel get on with adverse currents and ever- 
changing winds ? How can a young mind improve, how> 
ever good the doetnne it is taught by the master, if it be 
poisoned by the practice it sees in the &ther? And 
parents also err, if they suppose that mere teaching at 
home, without the exhibition of corresponding habits, will 
meet the precept * Train up a ohild. Think of the ab- 
surdity of a vioioua piurent lecturing his child on the 
beauties of virtue-— of a wrathful man inculcating meekness 
upon his sou— or of a prayerless £Uher commanding hid 
offspring to pray ! The motive power with children is not 
so much what their pareats say, as what they do. * Ex- 
ample is better than precept,' is a trite saying ; but it is 
both true and important; and if parents would attend to 
its significance, tbey would have happier homes and better 
families. It is true that parents cannot * change the 
heart * of their offspring; but they have it in their power 
to illustrate truth and goodness in their own lives, which 
He who can effect that change may condescend to use as 
means to that end. There are many facts illustrative of 
the influence of example. 

The Rev. Mr R- resided in a house where an ap- 
prentice lived who was compelled to hear him preach 
every Sabbath-day, but who always rejoiced when the 
.'Services of the day were over. The youth had been drawn 
into the paths of infidelity, and cherished a malignant 
biitred to religion and its professors. He considered Mr 
R. either as a superior spirit in human form, or a con- 
summate hypocrite, whose exhibitions in the pulpit and in 
private life were alike intended to deceive the spectatora 
for his own purposes. He resolved, however, very closely, 
to watch his conduct. ' For several years,' said he, ' 1 
watched him with incessant vigilance. My opportunities 
of knowing his character were such as occur in the variety 
and minutiae of domestic life and family transactions ; but 
his temper, conduct, speech, and devotion, were only beau- 
tiful representations of the same object — all having one 
character, and that stamped upon them by Heaven. I be- 
gan to admire, rather than love him, until a circumstanco 
occurred that produced an indelible impros^on upon my 
mind. My apprenticeship was just out, and in a few dava 
I was to set off to a situation in London. He seized ao 
occasion of calling me into his room, warned me of the 
dangers which I should meet in the metropolis, told me of 
the duty of prayer and the pleasures of piety, put into my 
hands, as a parting present, Doddridge s * Rise and Pro- 
gress,' and, knef'ling down, commended me ferventiv to 
the grace of God and the guidance of infinite wisdom. 
This united me to the man for ever. I went to London 
uuder the impressions he had made on my mind, did not 
give way to company, nor launch out into dissipation, but 
attended the house oif God with something like regularity ; 
and a sermon which I heard Mr 8. preach, when he had 
been recently brought back from the gates of death, was 
the means of awakening me to a sense of my danger, and 
of directing me to the cross.' Many persons, whom we do 
not suspect, are watching our temper and genaral eouver- 
sation, and the convictions nvhich they receive will tell on 
their fiiture principles and final destiny. Our Lord knew 
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that the power of example was far bejond preeept, when 
he said to his disciples — * Ye are the salt of the earth * — 
* ye are the light of the world.' Happy are those ministers 
who can use the same reference as the apostle — *Beye 
followers of me, eyen as I also am of Christ.* 

Mr Innes, in his work on ' Domestic Religion/ mentions 
a fact strikingly illustrative of the power of religious 
example. A young man, when about to be ordained as a 
Christian minister, stated that at one period of his life he 
was nearly betrayed into the snares of infidelity ; * but,' 
he added, * there was one argument in favour of Christi- 
anity which I could never refute — the consistent conduct 
of my own father.' 

When Lord Peterborough lodged for a fleft.«on with 
Fenelon, he was so delighted with his piety and virtue, that 
he exclaimed at parting — * If I stay here any longer, I 
shall become a Christian in spite of myself.' 

' Well,' said a mother, one day, weeping, her daughter 
being about to make a public profession of religion by 
going to the Lord's table, * I will resist no longer. How 
can I bear to see my dear child love and read the Scrip- 
tures, while I never look into them — to see her retire and 
seek God, while I never pray — to see her going to the 
Lord's table, while his death is nothing to me?^ * Ah." 
said she to the miiuster) who called to inform her of her 
daughter's intention, *I know she is rights and I am 
wrong. 1 have seen her firm under reproach, and patient 
under provocation, and cheerfbl in all her sufiferings. 
When, in her last illness, she was looking for dissolution, 
heaven stood in her eye. Oh that I were as fit to die I I 
ought to have taught her, but I am sure she has taught 
me. How can I bear to see her joining the church of God, 
and leaving me behind — perhaps for ever!' 

Some years ago, a young man of respectable appear- 
ance, who was employed as the agent of a benevolent so- 
ciety, was introduced to me by letter from the secretary of 
that society. This gentleman, being a good man and a 
personal friend, told me. in confidence, that the mind of 
the bearer was in a state of transition from infidelity to 
the belief of the truth, and that I might take an opportu- 
nity of gliding f^om things indifferent to those of highest 
moment, and thus be the instrument of lasting good to his 
mind. I accordingly invited the agent to breakfast on the 
following day. Af^er the transaction of official business, 
we began to talk of the current topics of the day, among 
which the words politics, socialism, sectarianism, and the 
church, might have been heard. Having reached this re- 
gion, and thinking the time arrived for the introduction of 
something personal, I said, < These conflicting opinions have 
at least one good result: they compel men to think for 
themselves ; they drive a man upon his individuality, and 
urge him to obey the sadly neglected precept, *S^rch 
tlie Scriptures.' * 

• They ought perhaps to have that effect,' be replied ; 
* but I apprehend there is a strong reluctance to search 
the Scriptures, and that many talk about them who are 
very ignorant of their meaning, and what they eay, there- 
fore, is of very little consequence.' 

• One error always begets another,' I remarked ; * and 
the error of ignorance respecting the sacred books is 
sure to launch him who speaks about them in folly ; but 
you will observe that this sword cuts both ways, for, whilst 
the unenlightened friend of the Bible, who fkncies himself 
conversant with its contents, may utter very ludicrous 
things in its name, its unenlightened enemy cnn only ex- 
pose himself to contempt by railing against that of which 
he knows nothing. Ignorant faith, though it is to be la- 
mented, can never be contemptible; but ignorant scep- 
ticism, denouncing that which it does not understand, can 
only expose itself to the scorn of every honest mind.' 

My guest coloured slightly at this remark, and there 
was that momentary fixedness of the countenance which 
indicates the action of memory ; after which he said, ' It 
strikes me that there is some importance in the distinction 
you make between the two kinds of ignorance, but I con- 
fess I do not exactly see it* 

• The distinction is just this,' I replied : * the believer 



assumes a positive, that is, that God has spoken; the in- 
fidel assumes a negative, that is, that God has not spok^i- 
The former may know very little about systems, creeds, 
and classes, or about ecclesiastical and general history ; 
he may be, in a word, what is called an ignorant man ; 
yet the direct tendency of the positive which he believes 
is to regulate his conduct, to improve his character, and 
to make him a virtuous citizen, a good husband, and a 
good father. He may say things which the educated or 
the fashionable may deem rude or ludicrous; but the doc- 
trine he believes is so sublime in itself^ and so beneficial to 
man, that he can never be the subject of contempts On 
the other hand, the man who has assumed the negative, i 
and goes about to prove that God has not spoken, while 
he is ignorant of the insurmountable difficulties that lie in 
bis way, in the shape of the evidences of Christianity, the 
tremendous consequences that would ensue to society with- 
out a God, like a ship driven fW>m her moorings in the 
midst of a hurricane on a tempestuous sea, cannot by any 
ingenuity save himself from well-deserved contempt.' 

* I thank you, sir,' he said ; * and may 1 ask whether I 
you are of opinion that those who write and lecture against I 
the Bible are in general ignorant of its meaning ?' 

*Most certainly I am; and that opinion is founded 
upon unquestionable evidence. Nor do 1 limit myself by 
your implied deduction, that generally they are ignorant , 
of that which they denounce ; but I say emphatically, tbey 
are all to a man, except they be hypoeritas,. thus grossly \ 
ignorant.' 

'Hypocrites?* be asked, with surprise; < how can that be?* 
, *0h, I see how it is,' 1 answered, smiling; 'you have i 
fiillen into the common notion, that hypocrites are only to | 
be found amongst us poor Christians. But that is only j 
one of the thousand charges under which we must be coo- /. 
tent to lie until the hidden things of darkness are brought , { 
to light But I will undertake to find you hypocrites 
'thick as autumnal leaves' in the world; men who pre- 
tend to be what they are not : poor men who pretend that 
they are rich ; vulgar men who pretend that they are re- 
lated to noble families ; ignorant men who pretend that 1 1 
they are educated; and men who, with a contemptible 
daring, pretend that they are sceptics, while all the time 
they are wretched in heart, because they believe that the 
book against which they launch their harmless thunder- 
bolts is really inspired.' 

* It is 80 ! ' he cried, starting to his feet — * it is so ! and i 
I know \t personally.' j 

He then related such parts of his history as bore npon • 
the subject under discussion ; and, in answer to my q«ie»- , 
tion respecting the circumstances which led to his secession 
from his recent sceptical confederates, he continued thus : 
* Sir, the recollections of childhood were the means, in the 
hands of the Long-suffering One, of snatching me from the 
precipice over which I was hastening. Blessed with de- i 
vout and troly religious parents, whose value, alas ! I knew i 
not until it was too late to gladden their hearts by evi- ' 
deuces that I felt the importance of their teaching and 
example, I left them, to use a common phrase, to seek my 
fortune in the world, and gradually forgot, or tried to for^ | 
get, their invaluable lessons, until 1 was nearly sucked | 
into the vortex from which there is no escape. But again 
and again, after the fearful dissipation of the night, would 
their mild image rise to tny vision to rebuke me. llieir 
tones of heartfelt kindness would fall upon mj ears; and, 
above all, their religious consistenopT) the beautifhl har- 
mony between their profession and practice, would exhibit 
itself to my memory, so as to convince me that there is a 
supernatural power in the religion which they undoobtedly 
both believed and loved. Never can I forget the unmur- 
muring spirit of my father, and the gentle assiduity of my 
mother to soothe him, amidst the cares and troubles of lifew 
He was fbll of hope, even when everything seemed to oppose 
his temporal interests. He used to say to my mother, * My 
dear, it is all right; have patience; our Father knows 
best ; he would not have us spoilt children, and therefbre 
he does not give us every toy we wish for ; there is no such ' 
thing as chance in the creed of the trn^,Ch|^ti§n : [tjs all j 
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riglit ; let ua ia everything give thaDks.' Often did I wish 
to know the aeoret of that man*s happiness. My wish, 
afler a mad career, is, I trust, nearly realised, through 
dirine mercy ; and 1 believe I may say emphatically, this 
restoration and prospective happiness are solely owing, as 
mean^ to what I may call * thi fireside school* 



REMARKS ON POETRY, WITH 

ILLUSTRATIONS IN RHYME. 



[file fblkmhig elesi^nt little article was contributed to the 'Glaivrow 
Atheiueam ' by Mr Jamee Hedderwick— the said *Athenseara ''belnic a 
Tolaine got np fur charitable parposee two or three years ago. TIte 
sketch is worthy of the pen of one who ranks amonfc oar be^it liRht 
Utterateara of Scotland at this day, and who now edits the weekly paper, 
called the *Glaa(row Cltizen.3 

It 18 a simple matter for a lady to choose a ribbon ! All 
she has to do, to enable her to complete her little purchase, 
is to turn over, two or three times, any entire haberdasher's 
stock— provided, of course, it be decently extensive. 
Ndther can the selection of a husband be esteemed an 
affair of superlative difficulty — inasmuch as the difference 
is, in most cases, easily discriminated between knock and 
bandy, lank and squat, Roman and retroussi, hirsute and 
bare, nasal and gruff, well-to-do and out-at-elbows. But 
alas for the poet who hns undertaken, in a moment of un- 
guarded vanity, to contribute to that repertory of unima- 
ginable sweets — a lady's album! How happy, in com- 
parison, is the one-halfpennied urchin wavering between 
apples and lollipops ! To the poor distracted bard, a uni- 
verse of temptations is open on every side. Every article 
of the wide encyclopsedia prefers its claim. He scratches 
h\6 head at the cross-roads of rival eternities with no 
friendly finger-post to aid bis decision. Whatever belongs 
to the individual, or is common to the species — the graces 
of form, or the peculiarities of character — bis hearth, his 
country, mankind, or the world — the memories of the past, 
or the hopes of the future — whatever may be loved or 
hated, applauded or condemned, in history, in existing so- 
ciety, or Uiroughout the realms of dreamland — ^all invite 
his attention, and sue, as it were, for preference. For liim 
childhood is sportive, and old age garrulous ; for him the 
tear-drop glistens in the eye of woman, and the ocean 
surges about countless islands and continents ; for him the 
insect hums in the valley, and the eagle screams from the 
oViff. The small birds woo him with their sweet strife of 
flageolets — the thunder stuns him with its terrific summons. 
IJe may sip the nectar of the bee from floral bells, or follow 
the reindeer or tbo yak to regions of eternal snow. He 
may chase the chamois over the Alps, or the llama across 
the Pampas. The bird of paradise may live on dew and 
Tapoar at his bidding, or the halcyon cradle her young in 
the hollow of the wave. It is his to float into the sea-green 
halU of the mermaid, adorned with glistening coral, and 
gems, and shells ; or to trip in the grassy circles of the 
fairy, in the sheen of the midsummer moon. He may 
hearken to the audible quiver of the primeval earth under 
the tread of the magatherium or mastodon. He may reani- 
mate the scattered bones of his own species rotting on the 
trampled battle-field ; or irradiate, with fire snatched from 
Heaven, the awful curses scratched by skeleton hands on 
the oubliette-walls of the dungeon. From the mysteries of 
his own breast, he may draw forth truths hitherto unknown 
to man ; and on the wings of a truer faith than any yet 
experienced by mortals, ascend upward through the stars 
into the full light and even to the throne of G<^ 

And yet, notwithstanding the countless avenues to the 
new and the infinite open to the votary of the muse, how 
rare are the instances of fresh thoughts being culled, or 
unknown regions explored! How continually are new 
aspirants attempting in vain to leave a visible foot-print 
on paths hardened by the hackoeyed tramp of multitudes ! 
It would almost seem as if modern bards were dismayed 
by the vastness of that ' heaven of invention ' which stretched 
above them ; or of that ocean of discovery which expanded 
before their eyes until lost in unpenetrated mists. If ever 
induced to yield to a temporary impulse of more daring 
and strong-hearted ambition, they are usually seen return- 



ing tame to their valley-cots, as if soared by the shriek oi 
the tempest, or back to the land they had left, in terror ot 
alien seas — being too weak of wing to reach those lovely 
islands and continents which lie beyond, basking under 
warmer climes than ours, or dreaming away their nights 
in the light of grander constellations. 

In this matter, however, the common prejudice is apt 
perhaps to do but indifferent justice to the tuneful tribe. 
In spite of all that we have sold, into what nook or cranny 
of the illimitable creation have not the poets penetrated? 
They have gone out into the void of space a myriad leagues 
beyond the telescope's range, with only the blazing comet 
for their torch -bearer. They have been with angels in 
heaven, and with demons in hell — they have been in the 
depths of the sea, and on the pathways of the stars — they 
have been with the lark in the blue sky, and the owl in the 
ruined tower — they have chased the butterfly in the valley, 
and the red-deer and ptarmigan on the mountain — they 
have sat in bowers of roses, and wandered through groves of 
orange-trees — they have conjured up new islands from the 
deep, and mused amid the scattered fanes of buried em- 
pires — they have edged with fire the sword of the hero 
fighting for liberty, and cast a halo around the head of the 
martyr dying for right and truth — they have followed the 
teachings of the great minds of the past, assembled in holy 
synod to share their meditations, and carved out for them- 
selves fresh passages to fame wherever the angel Hope 
beckoned. What, after all, can the slandered child of song 
now do but follow old tracks, or lose his way singing 
to himself unheard, like a bee that has gone out to sea? 

Humbly, then, on what principle shall we — unused, 
since our young days, to tasks of this adventurous kind — 
make choice of a befitting theme? Shall we catch inarti- 
culate echoes from books, or fret away the studious mid- 
night in hopeless attempts at originality? Turning our 
ear to Nature, what do we first hear but the singing- birds, 
and shall not song call forth song? Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and Keats have each, it is true, *used up' the nightingale, 
and Shelley has appropriated the skybrk. But hark I 
what lowlier voice is that which stealeth out in such sweet 
variety from the bushes ? — 

Tnck, tnck, foer— ftroro the green and Rtowing leaves ; 
Ic, ic, ir— from the little song-bird'-s throat : 

How the silver chorus weaves in the snn and 'neath the eAvo\ 

Willie from dewy clover fields comes the lowing of the beeves, 
And the sammer in the heavens is afloat! 

Wye, wye, chir— His the little linnet sinf^; 
Weet, wcet, wcct— how his pipy treble tri.ls! 

In his bill and on his wings, what a Joy the linnet brings, 

As over all the sanny earth his merry lay he flings. 
Giving gladness to the music of the rills 1 

Ic Ic, ir— from a happy heart unbound ; 
Lug, lug, Jee— fh>m the dawn till close of day ! 

There is rapture in the sound as it fills the sunshine round. 

Till the ploughman's careless whistle and the shepherd's pipe are 
And the mower sings unheeded 'mong the hay I [drowiiM, 

Jug. Jug, Joey— oh, how sweet the linnet'ii theme 1 
Ten, pcu, poy— is he wooing all the while? 

Does he dream he is in heaven, and is telling now his dream. 

To soothe the heart of pretty girl basking by the stream, 
Or waiting for her lover at the stile ? 

Pipe, pipe, chow— will the linnet never weary ? 
BeU bel, tyr— Is he pouring forth his vows? 

Tlie maiden lone and dreary may feel her heart grow cheery. 

Yet none may know the linnet's bliss except his own sweet dearie, 
With her little household nestled 'mong the boughs I 

From the birds, we naturally turn to the flowers; but 
the flowers gladdened the infkncy of ancient bards whose 
very language is forgotten. They are older than the oaks 
beneath which the Druids cut the sacred mistletoe with 
their knives of gold. The rose, the lily, the violet, the dtusy, 
the bluebell, the snowdrop, the cowslip, the pansy — ail 
have been woven, century after century, since the grey- 
haired childhood of the world, into garlands of immortal 
verse. Ours, however, be the greener privilege of distilling 
some homely essence from the exotics, and fortunately — 

In a garden-pot. 

In our glass-honse hot, 
A cactus grows in a comer spot! 

Tls prickly and queer 

With a blade lilce a spea^ 

And ngly and < ' ' 

Andcover'^ 
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Still John the gardener shows its biude, 
With a wink und a nod. 
At lis sliape so odd, 
As If 'twere a Joke in the way of his trade. 
By himself and old dame Ifature made! 
'Neath the slanting root; 
Are a warp and a woof 
Of the leaves of the vine 'ffainst the sanbeams prmf ; 
And q>read 'gainst the w«U 
Is a myrtle tull. 
Bat the stranger knows 
Where the cactns crows .- 
For John tlie gardener shows its blade. 
With a wink and a nod 
At its shape so odd, 
As if 'twere a Joke in the way of his trade, 
By himself and old dame Nature made! 
Of many a hoe, 
Pink, pnrple, and blue, 
Are tiie flowers on benches above the flue. 
Kunge above range 
All bright and strange; 
But the strangt»t, I ween. 
Is the cactas green ; — 
And John the gardener shows its blade, 
With a wink and a nod 
At its shape so odd. 
As If 'twere a Joke in the way of his trade 
By himscit and old dame Nature made! 
Olu nature ! ever new, varying, and inexhaustible ! But 
what is nature to the poet, except in its relation to man and 
man's feelings P The damsel lonely at her lattice gives 
melancholy to the moonlight. The blood surging in the 
heart makes the roar of the breakers sublime. Tlie sad 
tye of the exile turned towards home clothes the far-away 
island in gloom, though green and loaded it npiay be with 
the cloying luxuriance of the south. All that we esteem 
iieautiful, or grand, or pathetic in the scenes around us, 
take3 its colouring from the imagination or the heart. If 
we could be admitted into the palaces which religion and 
hope have built on the stone foundation of prison floors, we 
should seize the idea as a fiiith that there is no position on 
earth disconsolate, save where the affections are hwerated 
and the spirit forlorn. It is not, then, enough that the poet 
daguerreotype nature in the manner of vulgar portraiture. 
From his own mood of mind he must clothe it with shadow 
or sunshine, and give the tone to its aspect and voices by 
touching it with feeling and thought 

Nevertheless, it has at times struck us that there are 
scenes and hours which in themselves are either joyous or 
sorrowful. For example, not even rustic langhter can take 
the pathos from a Scottish gloaming. How soothing-sad, 
then, must be that tender eventide spreading its soft wing8 
above the landscape, and brooding over the valley undis- 
turbed by a discordant sound ! — 

By the brassy clang of the vlUage bell, 
And the closing leaves of the pimpernel. 
And the sliadows that deepened as they fell, 

I know It was the gloaming. 
So I stole away by the drowsy com. 
In the gleam of a silver star new-bom. 
With a footstep slow and a heart fbrlorn. 

All lonely in the gloaming. 
The rook slid hito^he distant wool. 
And left the sky without speck or cloud 
And the skulking com-craik scream'd aloud,— 

Then silent was the gloaming. 
In the upland grange was a homely light. 
It glimmer'd, and then it darkea'd qnlte, 
And over my snul came a thought of nig .t, 

While wandering in the gloaming. 
No fingers small in my hand were prass'd, 
I felt bat the beat of my own sad breast,— 
The golden lines grew dark in the west, 

And dreary was the gloaming. 
I had lost my May, and was all alone, 
Kaoh sound was sunk to a minor tone. 
And I wept salt tears for my poor ilay gone— 

None saw me in the gloaming. 
Oh dark fell the night on her srave's green sod ! 
But bright and more brlRht grew her soul's aboJe, 
And- the light of the sUrs was a smile from Ood, 
To cheer me in tlie gtoamlDgl 
Of late, however, the Muse has been forsaking the coun- 
try for the town. She is no longer piping with shepherds 
in Arcady. or playing with the tangles of Ncaera's hair. 
Her oedared alleys have given place to uncleansed lanes, 
and her balmy smells of nard and cassia been supplanted 



by the foul Biiasms exhaled by uncared-for poiertj. With 
the thread of the sickly sewing-girl she weaves her song, 
and the flowers she celebrates are those worked by maidenly 
fingers worn to the bone, to bloom in the masquerade of 
fashion ! 

This change is no doubt owing, in great part, to the 
growth and magnitude of our cities. It is in the heart of 
these that literature finds its chief patronage, and thus 
may we fancv the bard of these urban days narrating the 
story of his first love :— 

Poets sing of flowers and meadows, crystal stt earns, and sunny skies. 
And of all the choral voices that f om oat th j greenwood rise. 
Not, alasl *mong green lanes wandering did I gentle Mary meet; 
Nor upon the hlil-side basking, Ustenlug to the young Iamb's bleat 
No, 'twas where tlie mud lies thlekeat, by the crossing near ny door, 
In the centre of the city, and amid the city's roar. 
There it was I met my Manr, on her hand a worsted glove; 
I could feel the warmth withhi it, like the dawning warmth of lorei 
Bmsh'd tliere by a stupid baker, whitening all her black silk g«iwo; 
Yet I bleu'd him for his mdcness, as I nibb'd her sliouUler down. 
Dash'd there bv a reckless driver, but I drew her Imck in haste; 
Blessing, too, the reckless driver, as I dasp'd her round the waisL 
Oh 1 the tender recollection of that meeting Alls my heart ; 
She was hunytog to the market, I was hastening to the mart 
She was hurrying to the market what to buy I could not tell; 
1 was hastening, stocks were ialHng, with some railway scrip to lelL 
Tet methlr.ks we fkln had llnger'd by the perfbmcd gutter's brink. 
Till the night began to waken, and tlio day beg^n to wink. 
All our talk was of tlie weather, aU our sighs were for the mud. 
While witliin our veins love's current swell'd ai:d gather'd hke a flood. 
Ah ! when next I met my Mary, down the rain in torrents came; 
Tura'd I with my green umbrella, lest it should put out love's flame. 
But the more the rain oi&u.e pouring, bura'd and bum'd our love tlie 

n-ore, 
Like the ifghtning In the rain dond when the startled thunders roar 
Oft again I met my Mary, often waUi'd with her alone. 
When tli£ shops were newly lighted, and onr love wds brighter grown. 
Often walk'd t> where the suburbs straggltd outward quiet and dhu. 
And the chimney-stalks were bhtckening like some eastern genii grim 
And the late suburban diners sung in diorus load and lame ; 
And the carrier's broad-wliecl'd wa^fgon rambling like aa earthquake 

caiue. 
And the lanterns of the watchmen gleam'd like g!ow-worms all about; 
And the lazy tollman answer'd to the drunken drivui's shout 
Oh! I often wonder, Mary, If you teet^ect the night 
When the woman strack the weaver, whack'd him in our very right ; 
And I whispet'd— ' Mary, darling! thus do wedded women do?* 
And the chidlcg kiss you gave me scon aa we were out of view. 
Sweet the ' no ' to my sly query ; sweet the * yes,' as honey dropp'd, 
I'o that other tenderer question which throngh ever}' word I popp'd. 
Think you ever of that meeting, at d onr suf per late began— 
(roasted cheese. I well remember, bruwn'd within a shallow pani^ 
Late began, that so your muther mlxat grow tired and go to bed. 
And be fitst asleep and snoring uru our long good-night was said ? 
Oil, those walks and little suppire! walks and talks, und clioeac.and 

dreoms: 
Oh, those happy, happy evenings 1 vanlsh'd like the Ughtning^s beams I 
Wherefore did you wed the grocer 'gainst a love so true as mine? 
Was it barlpy-Miffar won you rather than ray sonnet's line? 
Oh, yon (kise and fat old woman— mother now of children ten>- 
Havirg klll'd the iu:npeck'd grocer, would you fUn be youug agahn? 
Young to take a better lesson from the weaver's brawny wife? 
Young to shape a better pathway as your future course tlirongh life? 
Young again you never shall be! all your vows I would now scorn I 
Fickle, false, aud fat old woman, 'would tkdt you had itete been bom! ' 

We are not sure that the poet feels himself altogether at 
home in the midst of his new haunts, surrounded by a 
tangled maze of brick and mortar. And yet — what boots 
it where his locality ? 

He hi an alchyroist and vilest stone 

Om turn to golden ore. lie bears the keys 

That opa the doors of JeweU'd paUices; 

ills empire cirdeth to the starry zone; 

Whatever Is of beauty is his own ; 

Gome at his call moist mermaids from the biliie, 

Dance at his summon^ telrlee in the shine, 

Of the meek moon to Itarp of elfln tone; 

Tlie satyr's sylvan pipe, the siren's wile— 

Briglit thing) which he alone may know or tell - 

Are evermore the poet's heiitage ; 

The world to him is an enchanted isle; 

A spirit waits his bidding like a page, 

As pure and winged as the A1I0I ! 
And now, after what manner shall we end this rhapsody ? 
Shall we attempt someiiiing grand and apostrophic by way 
of climax P — something beginning with an ? 

ye who— ye who—Ehew! Our Pegasus is broken- 
winded and spavined, and incapable of lofty ascents. Must 
we then abandon the ? Oh no I sluggish brain ! re- 
bellious pen ! fair papt^r that might have been a mir- 
ror of heavenly truths, and a charter of mental freedom to 
men in the bondage of error, fatally, irretrievably blotted! 
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BIRTHDAYS— THEiE ANNIVERSARIES. 

*Bcre comes the ftlmanadi of my true date.'— Comrdlr qfErrort, 

Birthday ! to us the sound of the word is like pleasant 
music or the memory of an old air, which quickens the 
pulse and reanimates the heart We could write birthday 
rery often, and feel happier for the exercise — sodi a 
chann is there in words which become assodatiTC. They 
are the harpetrings of language, which the zephyr from the 
balls of old memory ribrates into melody; and that music is 
connected with many chords — with all other music. 1 1 plays 
not as a solo ; with the first evoked sound comes the echo 
of an orchestra, above and around us, floating downward 
from the star, and npward from the flower, and around 
from the mountains. The bleat of the lamb becomes modu- 
lated mto song ; the thrush, the skylark, and shepherd's 
lute, and waterfall, the wind, the wave, and soughing forest 
complete the harmony. More than that. Mention * birth- 
day,* and we bear hearts beat whose throb was a greater 
ontorio than Handel created — and we hear words syllabled 
which no viols of art, nor harpings of wind or water, could 
ever match for intense music. We hear ' the lisp of children 
and their earliest words/ the roundelays of voathhood, the 
experiences of hoary grandfathers, the advices and gratn- 
lations of ]dndred---iul the ffood, merry, heart-music of 
anid lang syne ; or, we retain the word but change the 
idea, and birthday is a motto, hung from some grand por- 
trait gallery ; we read it» and, as if magically (the word is a 
talwman), all that has had a being since we existed becomes 
impictmred and visible. The aged oak, the rugged ruck, 
the wajnooer) the school- house, the bathing- pond, and 
the woM- walk, all lovely and f ivonrite forms, friends and 
ministering spirits, become daguerrotyped ; and, recog- 
nising each lineament, we become * dazzIcNl and drunk with 
beauty.' Birthday! — ^it is a ve^ library, a museum of 
poetry, as well as of music and painting. We could believe 
that the word embodies a whole drama, and that every 
letter is an act ; or it is an epic which, like Milton's, tell^ 
perfaapa, of *oor first disobedience.* Yet, musing upon 
happy birthdays, our thought soars 

* Above the Aooian meant, wbtle It pomes 
Things onattemptod yet in proae or rhyme ! ' 
Read it as you list, the numic epic is eloquent about 
Paradise and days when we communed with angels, whose 
visions were less unfrequent than latterly. Biilhdav ! the 
word w a volume of love-odes, of sonnets upon black eyes, 
of ballads and elegies about pet-dogs— all the poetry of the 
eaHv affections is there stereotypy and each succeeding 
birthday is a new edition of the whole — complete — illus- 
trated by the artist-power of the imagination. But what 
mean you by your birthday ? says the cynic. What ! is 
there a man who has had no birthday, or one who has 
ceased to remember its anniversary thfough the years of 
youth, and who has forgotten the day when he first saw 
the light of heaven, in manhood ? Well, then, these ap- 
parently sentimental para^phs will be meaaingless to him 
— they belong not to him; they are for those warm- 
hearted ones who deem it no dis;(race for maturity to have 
its remintscenee of early davs, and who feel all the livelier 
for a trip into the old worfd where once they dwelt, and 
who are better able to encounter the future by a renewal of 
the past. 

Of all days of the year our birthday, in younger life, 
was the merriest. Good Friday, with its currant-buns, and 
bonfire time, with a few other rery select seasons, could 
alone equal it It was a day of romp and harmless mis- 
chief — the day when we begged holiday from school — the 
day when we had health and long lifSs wished us in a 
bumper of port — and when hips, hips, and hurrahs, jovial 
and apiritful as if we had been returned to Parliament, 
greetcMl us from a whole host of laughing mouths. What 
phrenologist would not have been puzzled to have pre- 
dicted from our bumps and glances that hereafter we 
Fhoold become moralists, gownsmen, professors, and what 
cot? We seemed iashioned for nothing but merriment and 
988 



eternal childhood. PKny, Ariosto, Homer, Luther and 
Mehmothon, Euclid and Hippocrates, what were ye with 
your phials and laurels, and homilies and triangles ? Our 
fame was recorded for a twelvemonth when we had shout- 
ed cuckoo from the highest sycamore, or when our grand- 
sirens silver penny had rewarded a chase round the h^wn. 
Then, what trundling of hoops, overtumbg of chariots, 
whipping and spurring of wood horses I — what exqubite 
fun between breakfast and dinner time I — and, poor cook I 
what wefs her teils, half roasted while roastuig geese or 
compounding good things for a bevy of ravenous lads and 
lasses ! How tempting were the gooseberry-tart and the 
dberbet to the 3'oung epicure — how delicbns the hot pasty 
and dessert of foreign fruit, oranges, figs, and dates, yel- 
low, and round, and hiughing, which old John, of the Sil- 
ver Collar, had brought from the neighbouring town 
purposely for the great day — then how blessed the smile 
of our parents, never so happy as when we enjoyed our- 
selves — and how wistful were our grandfathers and grand- 
mothers, just quitting the worid, to pet us again, and leave 
another kiss on our rosy cheeks I What additional de- 
light was experienced as our young friends, one by one, 
slipped within tiie green doorway, flounced and iacketted, 
with bundles of ph^things for the evening ! What pride 
had brothers and sbters in opening their drawers of 
curiosities — their British Museum ! And when night 
came and found us blinded, and hidden, and dancing, in a 
very maze of jollity, how vexatious was the rap which 
summoned the little company home^ and broke up the 
birthday soir^! Very easily may parentit make their 
offspring happy'; and if childhood by any contrivance of 
ours can have a tear the less and a smile the more than 
otherwise it wtiuld have had, we do well to encourage the 
impulse wluch may accomplish the difforence. 

Thus in our vounger years our birthday b twelve hours 
long, a thing of the present, a holiday, a mere eiijo^meut. 
Afterwards, it becomes productive both of interest and 
philosophy. Memory and hope, in the man, are the soul 
of each birthday. We have a tendency to memorialise 
the past and anticipate the future ; looking behind we be- 
hold the commencement, forward-looking we discern the 
consummation of our years ; and highly plcasureable it is, 
by the exercise of two mental faculties, to link the two 
ends of ' the silver cord* together — to unite in a moment 
the circumference of our humanity, and, remembering and 
hoping, to live our fourscore years in one day. Forget 
not your birthdays — how can they be forgotten ? — they 
are inwoven with the affections. Even trees may be said 
to chronicle their birthdays, for each year they form a new 
ring for themselves, and the forester guesses their age. 
The year has its birthday : to a sensitive mind it schema 
as if nature registered the fact and the moment, and as if 
the stars grew brighter when a new year comes to be 
nursed by the seasons. 

We cannot dispossess birthdays of the importance and 
solemnity which attach to them. They enunciate great 
facts — they ^>eak forcible truths — ^they are like indices 
which mark our course — they are spiritual balances weigh- 
ing all our adiiovements and failings. So many years ago, 
we had not begun * to be' — solemn thought, time and im- 
mortality come with it — we had not bep^ to be ! — now, 
we have lived up into beings very curious and very fair. 
So many years ago we were the frailest of frail creati tns 
— ^frail as the butterfly, frail as the flower. Rocked in the 
cradle, dandled on the knee, the world without was a 
mystery. Gifted with powers hereafter to be developed, 
the microcosm of the mind was as yet a chaos ; no Spirit 
of God had moved over it to elicit high-souled ideas, to 
speak light and expansion, and separate the sea from tho 
land. Power was little more than an embryo — we were 
creatures of instinct ; if pained, wo wept — if lulled, we 
slept — if nourished, we smiled— if fed, we lived. But 
where was our true life — where were our great sentiments 
and schemuig heads— were we living in drcam-Iaud — 
what were our thoughts — U|K)n what did they centre? 
How strangely quiescent must thev have been, for the very 
instruments by which afterwards they accomplish the 
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great purposes of being were weak and inactive ! There 
was voice, but not modulated melody — tongue, but not 
articulation — mind, but little knowledge of pleasure or ap- 
prehension of danger — and life, the sacred inexplicable 
gift, was dependent upon the alacrity of the nurse and the 
mother's love. What a dreadful time was this — how 
awfully interesting! Reader, hav& you never on your 
birthday travelled back again to your cradle-pillow, and 
seen your mother weeping and smiling by turns — never 
seen with what attention the eyelid was watched, and the 
head rendered easy — have you never seen yourself crying 
at six mpnths old and creeping^ at nine ?^ It does a man 
good to see that he has been used tenderly, and assiduous* 
ly cared for in hb infancy. The retrospection ought to 
awaken the desire to use every gift of God^s bestowal for 
good purpose. Why was it given to man and woman, the 
delight of rearing a progeny, if they were intended to be 
talentless and useless in the world ? 

The first birthday past, we were already drawing to- 
wards the second. Childhood came — the feet gained 
power and chased the rainbow — and the eye early became 
conversant with forms of loveliness—and the hand satisfied 
the eye by pulling the violet in the valley — and the plan* 
ning propensity of the forthcoming man exerted itself in 
erecting pigmy houses and bowers — a power which in man- 
hood was to rear the dome of the temple or span the river 
with its arches. Well is it that our first impressions are 
impressions of beauty! God wisely ordered that the 
young child should perceive before it understood, see his 
works in their glory, from its nurse's arms behold the 
sunset, and the flower, and the hills, before becoming 
acquainted with the ways of man and of the world. Thus 
the Creator lays a basis of beauty in the minds of children ; 
would that the superstructure of matured thought were 
always worthy of the foundation ! The first sentiments 
also that dart across the soul are sentiments of love — love 
to the mother. How the child clasps the parental neck, 
and fondles in the mother's bosom ! It is right that it 
should thus learn to lavSy before becoming acquainted 
with the disputations of after-life. Ay, and in childhood 
it almost seems as if the eenios of innocence had never 
fled the earth since the Snys of Paradise ; were we not 
theologically convinced otherwise, we should maintain that 
it still lives and operates. First, we love Eve, our mother 
— then home, our puradise — and then, if wilful to be con- 
taminated by the world's horrors, how often does an angel 
guard the holy ground that we may enter it no more ? 
And what a plenitude of idea possesses us when we run 
over the leading characteristics, impulses, acts, of elder 
childhood ! Mind begins right earnestly to enlarge itself 
— ^hopes and aspirations come flocking like golden clouds 
round the dawn — we merge into the myriad fears and 
loves of youth and maidenhood. New worlds become 
visible, new affections predominant ; we wing our way to 
the stars and dream day-dreams — we build palace-halls of 
imagination, and furnish them from the warerooms of 
fa,ney — they become * castles in air,* beautifViI and airy, 
but the ladder to them is a stair of painted vapours, a 
thing of prisms and rainbows, and rooms and ladder vanish 
suddenly as created. Magic forms and delicate expres- 
sions, and warm feelings and transient sorrows (April drops 
exhaled by the new sunbeam), become commingled with 
our progressive being; we forget the humming-top and 
skipping-rope in the bustle of dioramas and shifting inci- 
dents. Song and poetry become vocal ; and the early love 
and early impression of beauty which crept into our cradle- 
life expend themselves upon living forms, and we see 
divinities walking the garden and making needlework. An 
expressive eye becomes magnetical, and the flower which 
the foot has pressed springs up anew to bloom more pret- 
tily and whisper praises of her who pressed it. Life is 
charmed ; to live is to love, and to open the moutii b to 
utter benisons. Happy boyhood and girlhood, with thy 
heaven and its divimty, and its love, hope, fancy, beauty, 
and blessinff ! How soon all becomes supplanted by the 
sobrieties of mature life, with the mixing with the world, 
with philosophy, and stem reason I Reflection succeeds the 



mere dream, and the studio takes the pUoe of the grotto. 
Not that years make us unsusceptible ever of the pl^iBures 
of youthhood — fhr from it ; for the dream of youth is often 
cherished in the man, and becomes parent of visions, less 
worthless than, but equally glorious with itself. 

As from birthday to birthday we go on, however, more 
habitual and interesting becomes the process of reflection ; 
we think less of our once voung friends, and the table of 
sweetmeats ; we think of those boys and girls as men and 
women. Memory has hallowed them. Wegroupthemagain, 
and hunt the slipper ; but when we try to find them in the 
world, where are they ? They are no longer by the brook- 
side sending the feather afloat down the ripples« or prid- 
ing themselves on their gaudy toys. Most probablj we 
have outlived some of them. The joyful girl who pre- 
sented our birthday blossom, is blooming where the ama- 
ranth flowers eternally; the beautiful carmine on ker 
cheek was but the semblance of death — consumption soon 
paled it, and our early friend has her name lettered below 
the oriel. And the fine lad who terrified the raven on her 
nest, is perhaps across the ocean, wearing out life amongst 
wilds and solitudes ;. many billows rocked him before iie 
stepped ashore : and, if he be still living, many are hLs re- 
membrances of old fHends, and pastimes, ana early days; 
but cares unanticipated leave him little leisure for fan«fiil 
reminiscences, and the wave may never roll him to onr 
embrace again. Since those childish times, too, perhaps 
the parent has left hb children in the world orphans, 
taken the last kiss, spoken the last word, looked the last 
adieu. Brothers and sisters have found other homes, 
and been separated by seas and mountains. Where is the 
communion of early home, the family altar, the family 
smile, the halo that sanctified and blessed it ? Where m 
the garden of childhood, the garrulous dame, the &voarite 
dog, the bird that sang all day, and the picture that 
charmed all night ? Peniaps most of these exist now aa 
mere memories, almost as though they had not bees, sav- 
ing for the feeling within us, and saving that memory is 
too truthful to be belied, and that ruins, separations, dis- 
appointments prove them once to have been realitie& Ah ! 
and has the wife watched over her dying husband, and has 
her love been prematurely dissevered? What » the 
world ? What b it, if our annual birthdays bring the past 
into the present, when former affections become resosd- 
tated and we go back again in spirit, threading the laby- 
rinths of the unforgotten time, wandering to ancient hill- 
tops of the mind to traverse the path which has brought 
us to the last birthdav ? 

Birthdays are thmking days — ^reviewal days. The 
landscape b before us, dbtinct as Bunyan*s spiritual 
journey. What a tremendous, sublime panorama — cir- 
cuitous perhaps, broad, varied, and picturesque ! Look 
at it one moment. There are scenes well known upon 
it. We recognise the very paths each of our friends 
travelled ; one to affluence and honour, another to penury 
and shame. We might gaze for hours on thb mental 
chart, tracking and retracking, finding old comrades, 
old monuments, and old amusements. Here, still green, 
are the hilb where we basked, the woods where we shel- 
tered, the streams where we laved, uplands which bounded 
the mental view, or which, when climbed, expanded it 
the more, by-wavs where we were benighted, hearth- 
stones where*the best of life was centred. Every Und- 
mark and ford b perceptible. The church overtops the 
distance ; there our father *s child was baptised ; its grey 
porch seems unaltered since the day our friend led his 
bride through it ; and white tablets peep from amongst 
the coltsfoot flowers, which tell us 

• Were this tnU world our only rest, | 

Living or dying none were blest.* | 

Still a sunshine b upon the scene, its gloomiest parts are I 

gilded, and the beholder feeb that he has nor right nor ' 
reason to be discontented with any part of it. Are there 

not very Elysiums upon that lan^cape, where parents, i 
brethren, sisters, husbands, wives, are living happfly and 

merrily — honoured, beloved — with comforts whidi may be I 

once a day they enjoyed not, and connections whidi hhve n 
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stamped their lives with a triple value ? Who saya that 
each a birthday reviewal ought DOt to promote grateful- 
ness — to make us thankful that we were bom— for the 
gift of entity, for volition, perception — for the power, in 
our order, to interest the intercourses of the world — and 
still more for the possession of this soul within us with its 
limitless aspirations ? 

Then, if we have lived well, this power of memory is 
as an earthly bible to ns, whereon are imprinted many 
glorified aotiona If the sound of the bell has come grate- 
fully over the hills on a Sabbath morning, if prayer has 
opened heaven, and £&ith has discovered the cross, and our 
hearts have cheerfully praised and loved God and loved 
our fellows — then life reviewed upon a birthday is provo- 
cative of higher pleasures than ooronations dispense. If 
we have ministered at the sick-bed and alleviated afflic- 
tion — if we have wiped the tear from the eye of the op- 
pressed, or cheered the fatherless, and repressed the sigh 
which was near breaking the widow*s heart — if we have 
elevated the views or purified the morals of our neigh- 
boani, or opened our purse for a good cause, or embalmed 
the tombstones of the dead, or given a child in the closet 
to the care of the great €R>d, or tanght it to lisp * Our 
Father,' and to weep with the weepine, and rejoice with 
the joyful, — then happy, happy, birthdays ! — ^o would 
not wish every day to be a birthday, with such pleasant 
memories? And has married life made a new world for 
itself ? Have children grown np with amiable dispositions, 
and good aioM, and accomplished minds ? — and will they 
perpetuate their father's name in honour, enlightening 
their homes with intellect and piety ? Then it was fortu- 
nate for the world tluit we ever came upon it, and oor 
birthday shall not be slightingly neglected, for God already 
has blessed it. 

Yet, do not burthdays bring ns nearer the graveyard ? 
They remind us of the yew-tree, beneath which we must 
repose from our labours. We would mark out the spot 
beforehand, and shape our resolves with as much honesty 
as if we were to be laid there to-morrow. A better act 
we cannot do. Like Keats, we would feel the flowers to 
be growing over ns. If to-morrow was to cover onr turf, 
we should not wish our memories to be named with curses. 
And why not have as strong desire to foi^ive and foreet 
in our lifetime as to leave executors to do their best for 
us. There should be no sorrow connected with a birth- 
day ; it is the very time to banish every asperity of con- 
duct, to forget all animosities, and to cement friendship. 
M'ithin sight of the yew-tree let us make a pile of all mis- 
chief we may have concocted, and bum it with our own 
hand ; let the strewing of our own ashes be preceded by 
the strewing of the ashes of our evil deeds ; let onr birth- 
day entomb them ; and never till the yew is ready to wave 
over us, let another harsh word escape our lips. Then 
hope looks forward to coming birthdays ; it looks from the 
churchyard to the better land. Our mortal birthdays it 
cannot number. Who can anticipate a birthday ? But 
that concerns it not so ranch as that we should be ready 
to be bora into a new being. We shall commence a 
birthday in heaven, a day which no evening-star shall 
conclude. The older we erow the faster is the dawn 
breaking; by and by we wall begin the rest from all 
temporal disquietude. 

We are not dyin^, however ; and, far from being weary 
of the world, our birthdays are to prompt us to renewed 
activity. Many a smile or generous doing may render 
service to our fellows ; and the music of a liberal word, 
and the glory of a cheerful countenance, may make poetry 
and beauty the delight of our life. We love to talk of life, 
love, health, peace, prosperity, and contentment. Now, 
as life was given to be innocently enjoyed and piously 
used, may years of joyful life and prosperous usefulness, 
kisses, nosegays, pleasant walks, and a thousand other 
pleasant things, be ours, with the power always to forget 
what is unpleasant to be remembered, since we ought to 
have no present regrets for past unavoidable miseries, and 
the delightful power also ever to see things as charmingly 
as the future can present them ! How many good wishes 



like these, reader, have many of us received ? What 
mean all those bundles of presents and little poems which 
ceme with our birthday, wishing us many a ' happy re- 
turn' of it — some from sea-sides, some from unforgotten 
spots in far-off valleys ? How many kind hearts prior to 
our birthday are hard at work cogitating epistles which 
may express what nothing can express — their love for 
us, and their true desire for our welfare. What can be 
more agreeable than for the father to know that his daugh- 
ter, a hundred miles distant, is thinking of him, and that 
her delicate sheet of * cream-laid * will come, punctual as 
the sun, almost the moment that other 305 days ^ave ex- 
pired ! We wish we had more of this communion of hearts, 
more poems, epistles, and presents, upon our birthda}'si 
Believe us, 'tis a delicious treat to get up on a birthday- 
morning and find a circle of our best friends in the parlour, 
all wrapped up in neat envelopes. Our Mocha or choco- 
late has few charms then, for the grandest breuk/ast is a 
rvU of birthday notes ; and one's business must be mon- 
strously urgent if it call him from signatures and sentiments 
penned by hands which have received many a hearty grip 
of ours, and dictated by hearts which were always so warm 
that we were constrained to love their possessors. A day 
of moderate gloom gets over less wearily if the blessing of 
a friend commences it ; but a sunny morning with a bless- 
ing — what a boon that is ! Common days you chronicle in 
a few moments ; but years may elapse, and find us and 
the pen still lingering over and registerirg the bounty and 
the benison of a Happy Birthday I 



TULIP-MANIA.' 
TnsRi is a ikshion in everything; not merely in the cut of 
our clothes and the serving of our boards, but in the very 
adornment of our gardens and the choice of our flowers. 
Some few among us may recollect to have seen a relic of 
former taste, in the fantastic shapes in which it was the 
fkshion of bygone days to carve out the yew-hedges which 
skirted the straight walks and terraces, in which our stately 
ancestors took their dignified walks. We ourselves saw a 
specimen of the neglected art, which modem reform had 
still spared — a musician, with his pipe, stood in the midst 
of a gay parterre; while at regular distances those were 
seen who were prepared for the dance, some with arms 
outstretched or akimbo. The stiffiiess and angular postures 
to which the dames and their partners were ingeniously 
pruned were sufficiently grotesque, and gave an eamest of 
the graceful movements which mi^t have been expected if 
the musician's pipe had been endowed with the power of 
the lyre of Orpheus. Hedges were seen to represent all 
the excitement of the hunt; hounds, horses, and horsemen 
often marked the boundaries of the demesne. Nor was the 
pursued hare forgotten in these exhibitions. This elabo- 
rate pruning had given way to a less artificial mode of 
dealing with our green enclosures before onr time, yet we 
have all witnessed changes of fiishion in our gardens, in 
the selection of the flowers with which they are embellished. 
Many annuals that we remember to have admired in our 
young days are now utterly discarded, strangers having 
usurped their place. We sometimes lament over an old 
fHend that we seek ir vain among the borders. We rarely 
meet the pretty Columbine, whose various colours looked 
so gay, and in which, when we turned up the blossoms, 
we so often traced the resemblance to pigeons which their 
nectaries, circled round the stem, presented, and which 
peculiarity has given its name to the flower. The Ribband 
Grass, once honoured with some nook in every garden, and 
a place in every nosegay, is now but seldom seen ; and we 
can well remember the moments wo have spent in a vain 
endeavour to find two blades striped exactly alike, though 
previously assured by the gardener that such a thing could 
never be found. The Geraniums now are thinly scattered 
in our greenhouses, and it is not easy to determine whether 
we have found a compensation for their delicious perfume 
in the exceeding beauty of their scentless successors, the 
Pelargoniums. We can most of us remember when the 
Pansy was almost unnoticed in tbe^gi»^e]i,iajirbick it^as 
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afterwards to hold such a distinguished place— whole beds 
beiog laid out exolusi?ely for its culture. It was first 
brought into notice by a young ladj, who, to amuse her- 
self when recovering from an illness, directed her gardener 
to collect from plants and seed as great a yariety as he 
could procure. He was not long in fUmishing her with a 
collection for more extensive than she could have expected. 
Her Pansv-beds became the wonder of the country, and 
stimulated other ladies to exert themseWes in its culture; 
so that Tery soon Pansies spread through the length and 
breadth of the land. But the passion, the inordinate pas- 
sion, which at one time prevailed for Tulips, has left the 
rage for etery other flower far behind. It amounted to 
actual madness, and well deserved the name of Tullpo- 
mania, by which it is distinguished. The Tulip was intro- 
duced into Europe from Constantinople in the year 1559, 
according to Qesner. After it became known to the Dutch 
merchants and nobility at Vienna, it became a most im- 
portant branch of trade in Holland, and they sent fre- 
quently to Constantinople for roots and seeds of the flower. 
In the year 1634, and for three years after, little else was 
thought of in Holland but this traffic ; all embarked in M, 
from the nobleman to the common labourer, and so suc- 
cesslal were many that they rose rapidly fh)m abject 
poverty to affluence; and those who had been barely 
able to procure the most scanty means of subsistence 
were enabled to set up their carriages, and enjoy every 
convenience and luxuiy of life ; indeed, when we resA of 
the enormous sums paid for a single root» we can feel no 
surprise at the immMise and rapid fortunes which were 
made. It is on record, that one wealthy merchant gave 
his daughter no other portion to secure an eligible match 
than a single root The plant to this day bean the name 
of the * marriage portion.' We find that 2 hogsheads of 
wine, 4 tuns of beer, 2 lasts of wheat, 4 Usts of rye, 2 tons 
of butter, 1000 pounds of cheese, 4 fat oxen, 8 hi swine^ 
and 12 fkt sheep, a complete bed, a suit of clothes, a diver 
beckess, valued at 2600 florins, were given in exchange for 
a single root of the Tulip called the viceroy. This mode 
of barter, being attended with inconvenience, could not be 
general, and gave place to sale by weight, by which immense 
sums were nutde. Single roots have sold for 4400 florins; 
2000 florins was a oommon price for a root of the Semper 
Augustus; and it happened that once, when only two roots 
of this species could be procured, the one at Amsterdam, 
and the other ai Haarlem, 4000 florins, a new carriage^ 
and a j>air of horses, with complete harness, were given 
for one; and for the other an exchange made of 12* acres 
of land : indeed, land was frequently parted with when 
cash could not be advanced for the purchase of a desired 
root ; and houses, cattle, furniture, and even clothes, were 
all sacrificed to the Tulipomania. In the course of four 
months, a person has been known to realise 60,000 florins. 
These curious bargains took plaoe in taverns, where no* 
taries and clerks were regularly paid for attending; and 
after the contracts were completed, the traders of all ranks 
sat down together to a splendid entertainment At these 
sales^ the usual price of a root of the Vioeroy was £250 ; a 
root of the Admiral lief kuns, £440 ; a root of the Admiral 
Von j^k, £160; a root of the Qrebbu, £148; a root of 
the Schilder, £160; a root of the Semper Augustus, £550. 
A collection of Tulips of Wouter Brockbolsminster was dis- 
posed of by his executors for £9000; but they sold a root 
of the Semper Augustus separately, for which they got 
£800, and a very fine Spanish cabinet valued at £1000. 
The Semper Augustus was, indeed, in great request. A 
gentleman received £8000 for three roots which he sold; 
he had also the ofifer of £1500 a^year for his pUnt for seven 
years, with an engagement that it should be given up as 
found, the increase alone having been retained during the 
period. One giialeman made £6000 in the space of six 
months. It was ascertained that the trade in Tulips in 
one city alone, in Holland, amounted to £1,000,000 ster- 
ling. To such on extent was this extraordinary traffic car- 
rit:d on, that a system of stock-jobbing was introduced ; 
und Tulips, which were bought and sold for much more 
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out changing hands at all. Beekmann, in describing this 
curious traffic, for which all other merchandise and pur- 
suit was neglected, mentions that engagements were en> 
tered into, which were to be fulfilled in six months, and 
not to be affected by any change in the value of the root 
during that time. Thus, a bargain might be made with a 
merchant for a root at the price of 1000 florins. At the 
time specified for its delivery, its value may have risen to 
1500 florins, the purchaser being a gainer of 500 florins. 
Should it» on the contrary, have fiiUen to 800 florins, the 
purchaser was then a loser to the amount of 200 florins. 
If there had been no fluctuation in the market, the bargain 
terminated without an exchange of the money for the root, 
so that it became a spedes of gambling, at which immense 
sums were lost and won. The decline of the trade was as 
unexpected as its rise had been surprising. When settling 
day came, there were many defaulters ; some fVom inability 
to meet thdr engagements, and many from dishonest/. 
Persons began to speculate more cautiously, and the more 
respectable to feel that the system of gamblinj^ in which 
they were engaged, was by no means creditable. The 
Tulip-holders then wished to dispose of their merchandise 
really, and not nominaltyy but found, to their disappoint- 
ment, that the demand had decreased. Prices fell—con- 
tracts were violated — appeals were made to the magis- 
trates in vain ; and, after violent contentions, in which the 
venders claimed, and the purchasers resisted, payment, the 
state interposed, and issued an order invalidating the con- 
tracts, which put an end at once to the stock-ebbing; and 
the roots, which had been valued at £500 each, were now 
to be had for £5 : and thus ended the most strange com- 
merce in which Europe had been ever engage!. 

Some curious anecdotes connected with the mania may 
be found. Among them is one of a burgomaster, who bad 
made interest for a friend, and succeeded in obtaining a 
very lucrative situation for him. The friend, anxious to 
testify his gratitude, entreated of the burgomaster to allow 
him to show it by some substantial proof His generous 
benefactor would accept no favour in return ; all he asked 
was the gratification of seeing his flower-garden, which 
was readily granted. The friends did not meet again for 
two years. At the end of that time, the gentleman went 
to visit the burgomaster. On going into his garden, the 
first thing that attracted his observation was a rare Tulip 
of great value, which he instantly knew must have been 
purioined fh>m his garden, when his treacherous friend 
had been admitted into it, two years before. He gave vent 
to the most fhuitio passion — immediately resigned his place 
of £1000 per annum — returned to his house merely to tear 
up his fliower-garden — and, baring completed the ijrork of 
destruction, left it» never to return. 

We have read of a sailor, who had brought a heavy load 
to the warehouse of a merchant, who only gave him a her- 
ring as payment and ref^hment This was yary inade- 
quate to satisfy the man's hunger, but percdviug, as he 
thought some onions lying before him, he snatched up 
one, and bit it It happened to be a Tulip-root, worth a 
king's ransom ; so we may conceive the consternation or 
the merchant, which is said to have nearly deprived him 
of reason, 

It has been said that John Barclay, the author of the 
romance of * Angenis,' was a victim to the Tulipomania 
Nothing could induce him to quit the house to which his 
flower-garden was attached, though the situation was so 
unwholesome that he ran the ri^k of having his health de- 
stroyed. He kept two fierce mastiffs to guard the flowers, 
which he determined never to abandon. 

The passion fvjr Tulips was at its height in England to- 
wards the dose of the seventeenth and the oommenoement 
of the eighteenth century. The Tulip is a native of the 
Levant, and of many of the eastern countries. Though 
oommon in Persia, it b highly esteemed, and considered 
an emblem of love. Chardin tells us, that when a young 
Persian wishes to make his sentiments known to his mis- 
tress, he presents her with one of those flowers, which, of 
course, must be the flame-coloured one, with blade anthers. 
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^Tes her to understand, that be is all on fire with her 
beauty, and his heart burned to a coal/ The flower is still 
highlj esteemed bj florists, and has its plaee among the 
few named florists' flowers. Many suppose it to be ' the 
lAly of the Field,' mentioned in the Sermon on (he Mount, 
from its growing in wild profusion in Syria, and from the 
extreme deHcacy of the texture of its petals, and from the 
wonderfol Tariety and danling beauty of its colours. It 
may be so; and the flower acquires from this an interest 
which nothing else could gi?e. 



THB ESCAPE OF LORD NITHSDALE. 

Tbi following ' Romance of Real life' may have previously 
come under the notice of some of our r^ers, but to the 
younger portion of them it will still be new, as it certainly 
is interesting. The Countess of Nithsdale, authoress of 
the l^ter subjoined, was, by birth. Lady Winifred Herbert» 
and daoghter of the Marquis of Pouris. She had wedded 
WiiJiara Maxwell, Earl of Nithsdale^ some years before the 
Rebellion of 1715; and, by her conjugal devotion, she 
saved her lord, as will be seen, from vhie fhtal consequences 
of having joined in that unhappy enterprise. The sister 
whom Lady Nithsdale addresses was the Countess of Tra- 
qoair, wife of another noble Scottish Jacobite. 

Dkab Smnni — ^My lord*s escape is now such an old 
story that I have almost forgotten it; but, since you desire 
me to give you a circumstantial account of it, I will en* 
deavour to recall it to my memory, and be as exact in the 
narration as I possibly can, for I owe you too many obll- 
gutions to refuse you anytiiing that lies in my power to do. 
1 think I owe myfelf the justice to set out with the motives 
which influenced me to undertake so hazardous an attempt, 
whaeh I desp«red uf Uieronghly acoompli^ng, foreseeing a 
th o usa n d obstacles which never could be surmounted but 
by the most particular interposition of Divine Providence. 
I confided in the Almighty Qod, and trusted that he would 
no4 abandon me, even when all human succours fiiiled me. 

I first came to London upon hearing that my lord was 
eommitled to the Tower. 1 was at the same time informed 
that he had exprec^d the greatest anxiety to see me, hav- 
ing, as he afterwards told me, nobody to console him till 
I arrived. I rode to Newcastle, and ftt>m thence took the 
stage to York. When I arrived there, the snow was so 
de<^ that the stage could not set out for London ; the 
season was so severe, and the roads so extremely bad, that 
the post itself was stopped. However, I took horses and 
rode to London through the snow, which was generally 
above the horse's girth, and arrived safe and sound, with- 
oai any accident 

On my arrival, I went immediately to make what inte- 
rest I could among those who were in place. No one gave 
me any hopes; but all, to the contraiy, assured me that, 
altlM>u^ some of the prisoners were to be pardoned, yet 
my lord wonld certainly not be of the number. When I 
inquired into the reason of this distinction, I could obtain 
no other answer, than that they would not flatter me ; but 
I soon perceived the reasons which they declined alleging 
to ma A Roman Catholic, upon the frontiers of Scotiand, 
who headed a very oonsiderable party — a man whose fomily 
had always signalised itself by its loyalty to the royal 
boose of Stewart, and who was the only support of the 
Catholics against the inveteracy of the Whigs, who were 
very numerous in that part of Scotland — ^would become an 
agraeable sacrifice to the oppodto party. They still re- 
tained a lively remembrance of his gnmd&ther, who de- 
fended his own castie of Calaverock to the very last extre- 
mity, and surrendered it up only by the express command 
of hU royal master. Now, having his grandson in their 
powsr, they were determined not to let h^m escape ft^m 
thdr hsods. Upon this I formed the resolution to attempt 
his escape^ bat opened my intentions to nobody but to mv 
dear Ev^ns. in order to concert measures, I strongly soli- 
cited to be pennitted to ^ my lord, which they refused 
to grant me^ unless I wonld remain confined vrlth him in 
the Tower. This I would not submit to, and alleged for 
exMse^ that my health would not permit me to undergo | 



the confinement. The real reason of my refusal wa?, not 
to put it out oi my power to accomplish my designs. How- 
ever, by bribing the guards, I often contrived to see my 
lord, till the day upon which the prisoners were condemned ; 
after that we were allowed for the last week to see and 
take our leave of them. By the help of Evans, I had pre- 
pared everything necessary to disguise my lord, but bad 
the utmost difficulty to prevail upon him to make use of 
them : however, I at length succeBded by the help of Al- 
mighty God. 

On the 22d. February, which fell on a Thursdny, our 
petition was to be presented to the House of Lords, the 
purport of which was, to entreat the lords to intercede 
with his majesty to punion the prisoners. We were, how- 
ever, disappointed the day before the petition was to be 
presented ; for the Duke of St Albans, who had promised 
my Lady Derwentwater to present it, when it came to the 

Enn^ fitiled in his word. However, as she was the only 
nglish countess concerned, it was incumbent upon her to 
have it presented. We had but one day left before the 
ocecution, and the duke still promised to present the peti- 
tion ; but, for f^r he should fitil, I engaged the Duke of 
Montrose to secure ito being done by tbe one or the other. 
I then went in company of most of the ladies of quality 
who were then in town, to solicit the interest of the lordd 
as they were going to Uie house. They all behaved to me 
with great civility, but particularly my Lord Pembroke, 
who, though he desired me not to apeak to him, yet pro- 
mised to employ his interest in our fevour, and honourably 
kept his word, for he spoke in the house very strongly in 
our behalfl The subject of the debate was, whether the 
king had the power to pardon those who had been con- 
demned by Parliament? And it was chiefly owing to Lord 
Pembroke's speech that it passed in the affirmative. How- 
ever, one of tbe lords stood up and said, that the house 
would only intercede for those of the prisoners who sbould 
approve themselves worthy of their mtercession, but not 
for all of them indiscriminately. This salvo quite blasted 
all my hopes, for I was assured it aimed at the exclusion 
of those who should reftise to subscribe to the petition, 
which was a thing I knew my lord would never submit 
to; nor, in fltct, could I wish to preserve his life on such 
terms. 

As the motion had passed generally, I thought I could 
draw some advantage in fevour of my design. Acoord- 
ingly I immediately left the House of Lords, and hastened 
to the Tower, where, sflecting an air of joy and satisfiMstion, 
I told all the guards I passed by, that I came to bring 
joyfhl tidings to the prisoners. I desired them to lay aside 
their fears, for the petition had passed the house in their 
fkvour. I then gave them some money to driuk to the 
lords and his majesty, though it was but trifling; for I 
thought, that if I were too Uberal on the occasion, they 
might suspect my designs, and that giving them something 
would gain thdr good humour and services for the next 
day, which was the eve of the execution. 

The next morning I could not go to the Tower, having 
so many things in my hands to put in readiness ; but in 
the evening, when all was ready, I sent for Mrs Mills, witii 
whom I lodged, and acquainted her with my design of 
attempting my lord's escape, as there was no prospect of 
his being pardoned ; and this was the last night before the 
execution. I told her that I had everything in readiness, 
and that I trusted she would not reftise to accompany me, 
that my lord might pass for her. I pressed her to come 
immediately, as we had no time to lose. At the same time 
I sent for a Mrs Morgan, then usually known by the name 
of Hilton, to whose acquaintance my dear Evans had intro- 
duced me, which I look upon as a very singular happiness. 
I immediately communicated my resolution to her. She 
was of a very tall and slender make ; so I begged her to 
put under her own riding-hood one that I had^prepared 
for Mrs Mills, as she was to lend hers to my lord, that, in 
coming out, he might be taken for her. Mrs Mills was 
then with child, so that she was not only €i the same 
height, but nearly of the same size as my lord. When we 
were in the coach, I never ceased talking, that they might 
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have no leisure to reflect Tkeir surprise and astonish- 
ment, when I first opened my design to them, had made 
them consent without ever thinking of tEe consequences. 
On our arrival at the Tower, the first I introduced was 
Mrs Morgan, for I was only allowed to take in one at a 
time. She brought in the clothes that were to serre Mrs 
Mills, when she left her own behind her. When Mrs Mor- 
gan had taken off what she liad brought for my purpose, 
I conducted her back to the st^case ; and, in going, I 
begged her to send me in my maid to dress me ; that I was 
afraid of being too late to present my last petition that 
night, if she did not come immediately. I despatched her 
safe, and went partly down stairs to meet Mrs Mills, who 
had the precaution to hold her handkerchief to her fitce, as 
was Tery natural for a woman to do when she was going 
to bid her last &rewell to a friend on the eve of his exe- 
cution. I had, indeed, desired her to do it, that my lord 
might go out in the same manner. Her eyebrows were 
rather inclined to be sandy, and my lord's were dark, and 
Tery thick. However, I had prepared some paint of the 
colour of hers to disguise his with. I also bought an arti- 
ficial head-dress of the same coloured hair as hers, and I 
painted his face with white and his cheeks with rouge, to 
hide his long beard, which he had not had time to shave. 
All this provision I had before left in the Tower. The poor 
guards, whom my slight liberality the day befi>re haa en- 
deared me to, let me go quietly with my company, and 
were not so strictly on the watch as they usually had 
been ; and the more so, as they were persuaded, from what 
I had told them the day before, that the .prisoners would 
obtain their pardon. I made Mrs Mills take off her own 
hood, and put on that which I had brought for her. I then 
took her by the hand, and let her out of my lord's chamber ; 
and, in passing through the next room, Jn which there 
were several people, with all the oencem imaginable^ I 
said, * My dear Mrs Catherine, go in all haste and send me 
my waiting maid ; she certainly cannot reflect how late it 
is ; she forgets that I lun to present a petition to-night, 
and, if I let slip this opportomty, I am undone, for to-mor- 
row will be too late. Hasten her as much as possible, for 
I shall be on thorns till she comes.' Everybody in the 
room, who were chiefly the guards' wives and daughters, 
seemed to compassionate me exceedingly, and the sentinel 
ofliciously opened the door. -When J had seen-her out, 'I 
returned back to my lord, and finished dressing him. I 
had taken care that Mrs Mills did not go out crying as 
she came in, that my lord might the better pass for the 
lady who came in crying and afflicted; and tne more so, 
because he had the same dress which she wore. Whenll 
had almost finished dressing my lord in all my petticoats, 
excepting one, I perceived, thatit was growing dark, and 
was afraid that the light of the candles might betray u&; 
so I resolved to set off. i went out leading him by tlie 
hand, and he held his handkerchief to his eyes. I spoke 
to him in the most piteous and afflicted tone of voice, be- 
wailing bitterly the negligence of Evans, who had r^ned 
me by her delay. Then said J, < My dear Mrs Betty, for the 
love of God, run quickly and bring her .with you. Jf on know 
my lodging, and if ever you made despatch in your life, do 
it at present: I am Almost distracted with this dis^point- 
mcnt The guards opened the doors, and. I went down stairs 
with him, still coiguring him to make all possible despatch. 
As soon as he had cleared the door,.I made him walk before 
me, for fear the sentinel should take notice of his walk ; but 
I still conUnued to press him to make all the despatch he 
possibly could. At the bottom of the stairs I met my dear 
Evans, into whose hands I confided him. I had before en- 
gaged Mr Mills to be in readiness before the Tower to 
conduct him to some place of safety, in case we succeeded. 
He looked upon the affair as so very improbable to succeed, 
that his astonishment, when he saw us, threw him into such 
consternation, that he was almost out of himself; which 
Evans perceiving, with the greatest presence of mind, with* 
out telling him anything, lest he should mistrust ihem, 
conducted him to some of her own friends, on whom she 
could rely, and so secured him, without which we should 
have been undone. When she had conducted him, and 



left him with them, she returned to find Mr Mills, who by 
this time had recovered himself from his astoubhment. 
They went home together, and, having found a place of 
security, they conducted him to it 

In the meanwhile, as I had pretended to have sent the 
young lady on a message, I was obliged to return up 
stairs, and go back to my lord's room, in the same feigned 
anxiety of being too late, so that everybody seemed sin- 
cerely to sympathise with my distress. When I was in 
the room, I talked to him as if he had been really present, 
and answered my own Questions in my lord's voice as 
nearly as I could imitate it I walked up and down as if 
we were conversing together, till I thought they had time 
enough thoroughly to clear Uiemselves of the guards. I 
then thought proper to make off also. I opened the door, 
and stood half in it, that those in the outward chamber 
might hear what I said ; but held it so close, that thej 
could not look in. 1 bid my lord a formal fiirewell for that 
night; and Added, that something more than usual must 
have happened to make Evans negligent on this important 
occasion, who had always been so punctual in the smallest 
trifles; that I saw no other remedy than to go in person; 
that, if the Tower were still open when 1 finished my busi- 
ness, J would return that mght; but that he might be 
assured I would be with him as early in the morning as I 
could gain admittance into the Tower; and I flattered my- 
self I should bring fiivourable news. Then, before I shut 
the door, I pulled through the string of the latch, so that 
it could only be opened on the inside. I then shut it with 
some d<|pree of force, that I might be sore of its being well 
shut •! said to the servant as I passed by, who was igno- 
rant of the whole transaction, that he need not carry in 
candles to hia master till my lord sent for him, as he de- 
sired to fiinish some prayers first I went down stairs and 
^called A coach. Ab there were several on the stand, I drove 
home to- my lodgings, where poor Mr Mackenzie had been 
waiting to carry the petition, in case my attempt had 
fikiled. I told him there was no need of any ptition, as 
my lord was safe- out of the Tower, and out of toe handis of 
bis enemies, as. I hoped; but that I did not know where 
he was. 

I discharged the coach, and sent for a sedan chair, and 
went to the Duchess of Buccleuch, who expected me about 
that time, asd had begged of her to present the petition 
for me, having taken my precautions against all events, 
and a^ed if she were at home ; and they answered, that 
she expected me^ and had another duchess with her. I re- 
fused to go qp stairs, as she had company with her, and I 
was not in a.condition to see any other company. I begged 
.to be shown into a chamber below stairs, and that they 
would hatft the goodness to send her grace's maid to me, 
having somfkhing to say to her. I had discharged the 
chair, lest J might be pursued and watched. When the 
maid came in, I desired her to present my most humble 
reepeets to her grace, who they told me had company with 
.her, and to acquaint her, that this was my only reason for 
notcoming up stairs. I also charged her with my sincerest 
thanks for her kind offer to accompany me when I went 
to present my petition. I added, that she might spare 
herself any furUier trouble, as it was now judged more 
advisable to present one general petition in the name of 
all. However, that I should never be unmindful of my 
particulAr obligations to her grace, which I would return 
very soon to aduiowledge in person. 

I then desired one of the servants to call a chair, and I 
went to the Duchess of Montrose, who had alw^s borne 
a part in my distresses. When I arrived, she left her com- 
pany to deny herself, not being able to see me under the 
affliction which she judged me to be in. By mistake, how- 
ever, I was admitted ; so there was no remedy. She came 
to me; and, as my heart was in an ecstasy of joy, I ex- 
pressed it in my countenance as she entered the roooa. I 
ran up to her in the transport of my joy. She appeared 
to be extremely shocked uid firighted, and has since con- 
fessed to me^ that she apprehended my trouble had thrown 
me out of myself till I communicated my happiness to her. 
She then advised me to retire to some place of security, Ibr 
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tbmt the king was highly displeased, and eren enraged at 
the petition that I had presented to him, and had complained 
of it severely. I sent for another chair ; for I always dis- 
charged them immediately, lest I might be pursued. Her 
grace s^d she would go to court, to see how the news of 
my lord's escape was received. When the news was 
brought to the king, he flow into an excess of passion, and 
said he wan betrayed; for it could not have been done 
without some confederacy. He instantly despatched two 
persons to the Tower, to see that the other prisoners were 
well secured, lest they should follow the example. Some 
threw the blame upon one, some upon another. The 
duchess was the only one at court who knew it 

When I left the duchess, I went to a house which Evans 
had found out for me, and where she promised to acquaint 
me where my lord was. She got thither some few minutes 
after me, and told me that, when she had seen him secure, 
she went in search of Mr Mills, who, by the time, had re- 
covered himself from his astonishment ; that he had re- 
turned to her house, where she had found him ; and that 
be had removed my lord from the first place, where she 
had desired him to wut, to the house of a poor woman, 
directly opposite to the guard-house. She had but one 
amall room up one pair cdT stairs, and a very small bed in 
it. We threw ourselves upon the bed that we might not 
be heard walking up and down. She left us a bottle of 
wine and some bread, and Mrs Mills brought us some more 
to her pocket the next day. We subsisted on this provi- 
^on from Thursday till Saturday night, when Mrs Mills 
came and conducted my lord to the Venetian ambassador's. 
We did not communioate the affair to his excellency ; but 
one of his servants concealed him in his own room till 
Wednesday, on which day the ambassador's coach and six 
was to go down to Dover to meet his brother. My lord 
put on a livery, and went down in the retinue, without the 
least suspicion, to Dover, where Mr Mitchell (which was 
the name of the ambassador's servant) hired a small vessel, 
and immediately set sail for Oahiis. The passage was so 
remarkably short, that the captain threw out this refleo- 
tion, that the wind could not have served better if his pas- 
sengers had been flying for their lives, little thinking it to 
be really the case. Mr Mitchell might have easily re- 
famed without being suspected of having been concerned 
in my lord's escape ; but my lord seemed inclined to have 
him continue with him, which he did, Imd has at present 
a good place under our young master. 

This is as exact and as taW an account of this affair, and 
of the persons concerned in it, as I could possibly give you, 
to the best of my memory, and you may rely on the truth 
of it 

For my part, I absconded to the house of a very honest 
man in Drury Lane, where I remained till I was assured 
of my lord's safe arrival on the Continent I then wrote 
to the Duchess of Buccleuch (everybody thought till then 
that I was gone off with my lord), to tell her that I under- 
stood I was suspected ofhaving contrived my lord's escape, 
a^ was very natural to suppose; that if I could have been 
happy enough to have done it I should be flattered to have 
the merit of it attributed to me ; but that a bare suspicion, 
without prooi^ could never be a sufficient ground for my 
heing punished for a supposed offence, though it might be 
motive enough to me to provide a place of security ; so I 
entreated her to procure leave for me to go with safety 
about my business. So fiur from granting my request 
they were resolved to secure me if possible. After several 
debates, Mr Solicitor General, who was an utter stranger 
to me, had the humanity to say, that, since I showed so 
much respect to government as not to appear in public, it 
would be cruel to make any search after me : upon which 
it was decided, that if I remained concealed, no further 
search should be made; but if that I appeared either in 
England or Scotland, I should be secured. But that was 
Dot sufficient for me, unless I oould submit to expose my 
80D to besg;ary. My lord sent for me up to town in such 
li>8te, that I had no time to settle anything bdbre I 1^ 
Scdtland. I had in my hands all the &mily papers : I 
dated trust them to nobody. My house might have been 



searched without warning, consequently they were far from 
being secure there. In this distress 1 had the precaution 
to bury them under ground, and nobody but the gardener 
and myself knew where they were. I did the same with 
other things of value. The event proved that I had acted 
prudently; for, after my departure, they searched the 
house, and CK)d knows what might have transpired from 
these papers. 

All these circumstances rendered my presence absolutely 
necessary, otherwise they might have bclen lost; for, though 
they retadned the highest preservation, after one very severe 
winter (for, when I took them up, they were as dry as if 
they came ftx>m the fireside), yet they oould not possibly 
have remained so much longer without prejudice. In 
short, as I had once exposed my life for the safety of the 
fiUher, I could not do less than hazard it once more for the 
fortune of the son. I had never travelled on horseback 
but fh>m York to London, as I told you; but the difficul- 
ties did not now arise firom the severity of the season, but 
from the fear of being known and arrested. To avoid this, 
I bought three saddle-horses, and set off with my dear 
Evims and a very trusty servant whom I brought with me 
out of Scotland. We put up at all the smallest inns on 
the road that could take in a few horses, and where I 
thought I was not known ; for I was thoroughly known in 
all the considerable inns on the north road. Thus 1 arrived 
safe at Traquair, where I thought myself secure ; for the 
lieutenant oi the county, being a friend of my lord's, would 
not permit any search to be made for me without sending 
me previous notice to abscond. Here I had the assurance 
to rest myself fbr two whole days, pretending that I was 
going to my own house with the leave of the government, 
and sent no notice to my own house, lest the magistrates 
of DumfHes might make too narrow inquiries about me ; 
so they were ignorant of my arrival in the country till I 
was at home, where I still feigned to have permission to 
remain. To carry on the deceit the better, I sent for all 
my neighbours, and invited them to come to my house. I 
took up my papers at night and sent them off to Traquair. 
It was a peculiar stroke of Providence that I made the des- 
patch I aid, for they soon suspected me; and, by a very 
favourable accident one of them was overheard to say to 
the magistrates of Dumfries, that the next day they would 
insist upon seeing my leave from government This was 
bruited about and when I was told of it I expressed my 
surprise that they had been so backward in coming to pay 
their respects ; but said I, better late than never. Be sure 
to tell them that they shall be welcome whenever they 
choose to come. This was after dinner, but I lost no time 
to put everything in readiness, but with all possible 
secrecy ; and the next morning before daybreak 1 set off 
again for London with the same attendants, and, as be- 
fore, I put up at the smallest Inns, and arrived safe once 
more. 

On my arrival, the report was still fresh of my loumey 
into Scotland, in defiance of their prohibition. A lady in- 
formed me, that the king was extremely incensed at the 
news; that he had issued orders to have me arrested; 
adding, that I did whatever I pleased, in despite of all his 
designs; and that I bad given him more anxiety and 
trouble than any woman in all Europe. For which reasons 
I kept myself as closely concealed as possible, till the heat 
of these rumours had abated. In the meanwhile, I took 
the opinion of a very femous lawyer, who was a man of the 
strictest probity ; he advised me to go off as soon as they 
had ceased searching for me. I followed his advice, and, 
about a fortnight after, I escaped without any accident 
whatever. The reason he alleged for his opinion was 
this, that although, in other circumstances, a wife cannot 
be prosecuted for saving her husband, yet in cases of high 
treason, according to the rigour of the law, the head of a 
wife is responsible for that of a husbnnd ; and, as the king 
was so highly incensed, there could be no answering for 
the consequences, and he therefore entreated me to leave 
the kingdom. 

The king's resentment was greatly augmented by the 
petition which I presented, contrary to his express orders ; 
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bot my lord was very anxious that a petition might be 
presented, hoping that it would bo at least serviceable to 
mo. I was, in my own mind, convinced that it would 
answer no purpose; but, as I wished to please my lord, I 
desired him to have it drawn up, and I undertook to make 
it come to the king's hand, notwithstanding all the precau- 
tions he had taken to avoid it. So the first day 1 heard 
that the king was to go to the drawing-room, I dressed 
myself in black, as if I had been in mourning, and sent for 
Mrs Morgan (the same who accompanied me to the Tower), 
because, as I did not know his majesty personally, I might 
have mistaken some other person for him. She staid by 
me, and told me when he was coming. I had also another 
lady with met and we three remained in a room between 
the king's apartments and the drawing-room, so that he 
was obliged to go through it ; and, as there were three 
windows in it, we sat in the middle one, that I might have 
time enough to meet him before he could pass. I threw 
myself at his feet, and told him in French, that I was the 
unfortunate Countess of Nithsdale, that he might not pre- 
tend to be ignorant of my person ; but» perceiving that he 
wanted to go off without receiving my petition, I caught 
hold of the skirt of his coat, that he might stop and hear 
me. He endeavoured to escape out of my hiuids ; but I 
kept such strong hold, that he dragged me upon my knees 
from the middle of the room to the very door of the draw- 
tngroom. At last one of the blue ribbons who attended his 
majesty took me round the waist, whibt another wrested 
the coat out of my hands. The petition which I had en- 
deavoured to thrust into his pocket fell down in the scuffle, 
and I almost fiunted away through grief and disappoint- 
ment. 

One of the gentlemen in waiting picked up the peti- 
tion ; and, as I kuew that it ought to have been given to 
the lord of the bed-chamber who was then in waiting, I 
wrote to him, and entreated him to do me the favour to 
read the petition which I had had the honour to present to 
his majesty. Fortunately for me it happened to be my 
Lord Dorset, with whom Mrs Morgan was very intimate. 
Accordingly she went into the drawing-room, and delivered 
him the letter, which he received very graciously. He 
could not read it then, as he was at cards with the prince ; 
but as soon as ever the game was over, he read it, and be- 
haved, as I afterwards learned, with the warmest zeal for 
my interest, and was seconded by the Duke of Montrose, 
who had seen me in the ante chamber, and wanted to speak 
to me. But I made him a sign not to come near me, lest 
his acquaintance might thwart my designs. They read 
over the petition several times, but without any success ; 
but it became Uie topic of their conversation the rest of the 
evening, and the harshness with which I had been treated 
soon spread abroad, not much to the honour of the king. 
Many people reflected, that they had Uiemselves presented 
petitions to the late king, and that he had never rejected 
any, even from the most indigent objects; but that this 
behaviour to a person of my quality was a strong instance 
of brutality. 

These reflections, which circulated about, raised the king 
to the highest pitch of hatred and indignation against my 
person, as he has since allowed : for, when all the ladies 
whose husbands had been concerned in the affair, pre- 
sented their petition for dower, mine was presented among 
the rest; but the king said I was not entitled to the same 
privilege, and, in fact, I was excluded, and it was remark- 
able that he would never suffer my name to be mentioned. 
For these reason?, everybody judged it prudent for me to 
leave the kingdom ; for, so long as this hatred of the king 
subsisted, it was not probable that I could escnpe from 
foiling into his hands. I accordingly went abroad. 

Thk is the fhll narrative of what you desired, and of all 
the transactions which passed relative to this affair. No- 
body living, besides yourself, could have obtained it from 
roe ; but the obligations I owe you, throw me under the 
necessity of refusing you nothing that lies in my power 
to do. 

As this is for yourself alone, your indulgence will excuse 
all the faults which must occur in this long recital. The 



truth you may depend upon. Attend to tha^ and OTerlo<^ 
all deficiences. 

My lord desires you to be assured of his sincere fricn4- 
ship. 1 am, with the strongest attachment, my dear sister, 
yours most affectionately, 

(Signed) Winefrxd Nitusdalb. 



PALE STUDENTI 
They met beride a fbnntain't brim. 

In glHterfog garb, in aonrowing weed ; 
And that spake one, a gaUtni trim, 

* Pale ttodent, wby so wan and dim 7 * 
And thas the pale one answered him, 

'I lead, I read.* 

* Andwhat, pale student, dost thou read ? * 

* A moomfol book^my own sad heart.* 

* And what thy moomfol euidy's meed ? * 
' A troth that makes the volome bleed. 
We know not that we Jove indeed. 

Until we part : 
Then oome the gloom, the blank, the chill. 

The craving and the aching void. 
The doobt, the dread, the jealoos thrfll, 
Desires that mock the stroggling will. 
Wild hopes, thoogh baf&ed, homing still. 

And still destroyed : 
The day drags throogh, a load to bear. 

And, heavier stUl, the sleepless night ; 
And all kraks bleak that once was tim, 
And life gsows IHeless everywhere; 
And Love and Natore seem to shore 

A common blight I ' 
' 'Tis thus, psle sladent, horrcr seems 

O'er loveliest things t9 Jaundiced eyes : 
And all aroond with joy that teems— 
The glory of the woods and streams. 
The rapture of the poet's dreams- 
Take sickly dyes. 
Beitei wert tboo in sloisters grim, 

Pale with their stem ascetic doty. 
With beads to tell, and lamp to trim, 
Thau Ihos to mock, with spirit dim. 
And lagging poise and listless limb. 

Glad Natare's beaoty. 
Up ! pallkl dreamer I look on me ! 

Mine are the joyoos day and nibht; 
Reckless I wander, fancy-free. 
Reckless how fiiir the ftiirest oe. 
And coll from all I hear and see 

A fresh delight : 
For why, pale stodent, gaze and pore 

Thos ever on a mouroful page 7 
Is Love bot versed in Sorrow's lore ?— 
Then give the weary heart-toil o'er 
Tear the dark scroll, and be no more 

A martyred sage : 
Before Uiee Natare's volome lies, 

A joyoos and a lovely book I 
The wisdom of Uie happy wise. 
The lore that dims nor hearts nor eyes ;— 
Dash then away thy tears and sighs, 

And therein look : 
And haste the bitter school to qoit. 

Whose lessons thos the heart can scorch ; 
Away I like steeds that snap the bit. 
Or birds Anom broken bars that flit I 
Most Wisdom's taper still be lit 

At misery *s torch?* 
Then rose the stadeot pele, and drew 

His dark robe roond his wasted flrame ; 
And deathlier pale bis thin cheek grew. 
And icier cold his thin Upa* hoe. 
Whence, like a moan some rain thron 
These aocents oame ; 
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'Go thon I and reek thine own cokl rede. 

And eoathless keep thine own coM heart; 
Mine wooM not, if it coald, be freed ; 
Still most it aobe, fuid throb^ and bleed ; 
Still in its shattered core I read, 
We fmow not ihmt we hve indetd. 
Until tee partr 



H. H. 



THE LATE DR HEUGH.» 

BY OBORQB GILFILLAN. 

Wm hare of late been fed, almost to repletion, witk all 
aorta and aizes of excellent Iket, We hare just risen 
from pemaing the life of Channin^, tbe life of Chalroera, 
the life of Sonthey, and are looking forward with keen 
expectancy to the forthcoming Uvea of the two great lite- 
rary antagonbta, who have recently in their ' deaths * been 
not fiu 'dirided^ — Jeffrey and Wordawortk Bat we do not 
know if we hare for ten or twenty years read a life whieh has 
so interested and $aiiffM vm by the fulness of its details, the 
tsstefol manliness of its execution, the interest of its eor- 
respondenoe, and the light it easts on the history and cha- 
racter of an amiable and eminent man, than the * Life «*f 
Dr Heoghy' by his scareely less admirable son-in-law, oar 
old friewl, Hamilton M'GUU To bring such men and 
SQch a work under the notice of o«r readers, is a luxury 
and privilege, as well as a literary duty, and to it, aecord- 
ingly, we joyously address ourselves. 

It is now twenty-five years ago, since we, on a Sabbath 
evening, first met this distingnif^ed man in his own hotMO. 
It was in the company of our venerable father, who had 
been preaching for him a portion of the day. The soene 
and the persons are before us as vividly as yesterday. The 
two eonntenances and aspeets — the deep-furrowed face, 
grey hair, restless eye, manly boldness of features of our 
relative ; Dr Heugh*8 more smooth and polished brow, al- 
ready tending to iHildness — his sharp, keen lip — his quick, 
glanring lock^ as if every motion of his mind were trans- 
parent through the skin-->are present before us. We for^ 
get the precise subject of their conversation, but it doubt- 
less exhibited the peculiarities of both : the bonhonunie — 
the almost boyish flow of spirits — the profusion of anec- 
dote — the earnest eagerness and simplicity of the one ; and 
the deamesB of statement — the quickness of retort---the 
graphic description — the * grave vivacity ' ^ and the charm- 
ing ease of the other. At the head of Montrose Street, 
they parted, to address different evening audiences— part- 
ed to meet no more in this world ; for our father was al- 
ready expected in the glorious glen of Comrie by the 
'angel of death,' and in less than a year was no more. 
Wicbcmt being what is called intimate, they knew each 
other well, and appreciated each other thor(.ughly. They 
have BOW, we trust, been four years together in the better 



We enjoyed mvay opportimities afterwards of meeting 
Dr Heugh in private, Mt several winter sessions of college 
under h» ministry, and frequently heard him on plat- 
forms. We come, therefore, wiih somewhat less diffi- 
dence to express — before inquiring how Mr M'GKU has 
exeented his task— our general notions of his character as 
a companion, preacher, platform speaker, puKlie and pri- 
vate man. 

And, first, of his social qualities. The^e were confess- 
edly very remarkable. He was one of the most vivacious 
and versatile of talkers. The tea-table seemed the ele- 
ment of his being, and he shone around it without seeking 
to shine, and by the mere motion of his mind. He pos- 
sessed almost all the qnalities of a good con vereor— case, 
animation, vatietv, grace, i^U in adapting himself to 
every variety of ehamcter, and a combination of life with 
dignity, which is singukriy rare. We have often seen him 
at a large party, after the first formality was melted down, 
rising from his chair, going round ferial to every per- 

* The Life of Hogh Heoffb, D.D., with a Selection flnora his Dis- 
coonea By Ma Soo-in-Law, HAiiii.Toa H. M'Qili., MlntiiteT of the 
United PresbjterUn Chnreh, Montrose Streets aiasgow. In two vola 



son in the room, and talking to each in his or her dialect, 
in a style of adaptation perfectly admirable. For the 
young lady ho had a joke — for the old la<l.v he had a renji- 
niseence — for the merchant he had a speculation about the 
state of trade — for the brother clergNman he had some 
hint anent missions — and for the Imnful young student, 
sitting silent and lost in reverie in a comer, he had an in- 
quiry about how he liked Professor Milne^s lectures, and 
if he had not found &uidford somewhat flighty, and 
Walker a little partial. And thus he * multiplied him- 
self * amidst the room, and became its life and soul. He 
excelled, too, In dravring out from each what each knew 
better than another, and in this way increasing his own 
stores. He was, besides, full of humour— went eoraetimcs 
the length of practical jokes— teemed with anecdote — de- 
lighted in little excursions into the country — enjoyed the 
/an connected with travelling aboirt in carts and jaunting- 
cars, coined their inconveniences into laughter, and was 
the very Pan of a pic-nio, or a steam-boat trip— and yet, 
withal, never lost sight of the gentleman, or of the minis- 
ter. But there were still more delightful and lofty mo- 
ments in his conversation. We have witnessed him several 
times, in talking to select circles of friends, and parti- 
cularly after he had newly returned from an interesting 
excursion to Arran, or London, or Geneva; and more 
partieularly still, when describing natural scenery, 
* Become attired 
With Bndden brightnesi, like a man inspired,* 

and holding them for hours together in soft, yet strong, 
chains of suljugatioD to his easy, vivid, and impassioned 
pictures. At such moments, he displayed more of the ele- 
ment of genius than in any of his public exhibitions. His 
love to nature was one of the strongest passions of his 
heart, and continued fresh and forcible to the lafet. We 
have heard persons talk with rapture of his extempore 
descriptions of the Alps, uttered a little before his death. 
He was also an enthusiastic admirer of genius — a hero- 
worshipper ; and we shall never forget a picture we heard 
him once give of the eloquence of Brou<^ham, then in the 
full tide of his Reform Bill popularity. 

That playful humour, with which his conversation teem- 
ed, is less prominent in his letters tlian we had expected. 
We find, however, some very characteristic specimens. 
One is inimttabW rieb. Writing from Geneva, he Miyn, 
* Sarely all the flies have left Scotland, and, like me, come 
to Geneva. I am in a perpetual hive, and they seem to 
know me, by their fumiliarity. I allow them to prome- 
nade on brow and pow— on nose, and cheek.% and chin ; 
but some of them have a curiosity to light on my eyes, to 
examine my ears, to peep up my nose, or to walk into my 
mouth, to ascertain, I suppose, if / have all my 8en$et ; but 
these inquiries I am obliged to discourage.* 

As a preacher, Dr Heugh shone, with a uniform, steady, 
and growing lustre. His popularity at first was not par- 
ticularly great, and his difficulties were numerous. He 
repeatedly was obliged to stop in the middle of his dis- 
course; but he struggled manfully and successfully to 
overcome. He did not cease to be a student when he be- 
came a minister. He read, he wrote, he cultivated man- 
ner, he studied the style and address of other ministers, he 
prayed, he journalised his feelings and fears — he did every- 
thhig with the determination, *I will rise — I must be 
^reat ; * and it was so at last — nay, the general impression 
IB, that to the end he continued to grow m power and skill, 
as well as in piety and fervour. It is ever so with the 
truly eminent. They go up from firmament to firmament, 
till age or death Btop their progress. Their education is 
never finished, nor ever shall. Forgetting the things that 
are behind, they press onwards to those that are before. 

Dr Heugh 's manner in the pulpit had what we may 
call a copperplate charm about it. It added grace and 
beauty, alike to what was old and what was new ; it re- 
' deemed the commonplace, and it adorned the originiU. 
Its power probably hiy in its naturalness, ease, efft ctive- 
ness; and, to quot% a^ain a happy expression of Dr 
Young^s, its * graw vitaatyJ' If seldom impassioned, it was 
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His gestare was natural and sparing. His aspect was that 
of mild dignity and subdued earnestness. Sometimes he 
rose into high animation, but always 'begat a temperance 
which gave it smoothness.' And, although we find him- 
self often complaining in his * diary ^ of being flat in the 
pulpit, yet we are mistaken if the general impression of 
his audience (during the time, at least, we sat under him) 
was not that of a wondrously sustained equality. The/ocd, 
at any rate, with its fine and elegant contour, its beaming 
eye, its classical repose, its Canning -like forehead, its speak- 
ing nostrils and radiant lips, was always the same — convey- 
ing, pointing, and beautifying the utterances of his clear and 
well- modulated voice ; while, latterly, his grey hair added a 
pale and pellucid halo to the whole. Of his preaching itself, 
we have now, in the second volume of this work, a speci- 
men lying before us ; and certainly, in many points, admi- 
rable statements of gospel truth these sermons are — clear, 
earnest, solemn, animated, and impressive. But it were 
unfair not to state the objections we have heard urged — 
that they are not, as a whole, worthy of Dr Heugh's high 
reputation — nor do justice to his pulpit powers ; that they, 
of necessity, are shorn of all the charms of his manner, 
voice, action, and aspect — that their effect, besides, is to 
impress us with the notion, that his sermons could less than 
some others bear such subtraction — and that, altogether, 
the experiment of annexing this volume to the former was 
hazardous and unhappy. While admitting some force in 
such objections, we beg leave to remind those who urge 
them, that they might be, and have been, urged against 
almost all posthnmous sermons — that the sermons of Ro- 
bert Hall, Dr Chalmers, and others of equal eminence, 
published after their decease, have produced equal disap- 
pointment — and that, as there was a distinct demand, in 
Glasgow and elsewhere, for a volume of sermons from Dr 
Heugh's pen, Mr M*Gill deserves credit, instead of cen- 
sure, for supplying it. 

All volumes of sermons, indeed, in the present day are 
liable to trying and depreciating criticism. In the first 
place, as accounting for this, in no department of litera- 
ture do we find such masses of rubbish — of dull, insensate 
trash — so much so, that we sometimes fancy that, ivhen 
Solomon deplored the multiplication of books, he had re- 
ferred prophetically to books of sermons. What a weari- 
ness of the flesh they are, compared with hb own books of 
texts ! Secondly, most sermon books are too large. We 
have met with many single sermons that were too short ; 
udeed, most, as explications of their subjects, are : but we 
never met with a volume of sermons that we were not 
tired of long ere 'Finis,' the inn of the book (but, un- 
like inns, not visible, till the very last inch of the jour- 
ney) appeared. Thirdly, sermon books are seldom built 
on any regular plan, nor evolve like pieces of regular har- 
mony. They follow each other at hap-hazard, like a street- 
singer's ballads. No scheme of truth is ever expressed in 
them ; or, if expressed, the expression is too systematic, 
and the book becomes a course of divinity lectures. We 
can conceive a book built up in a very different method — 
rising, like a great oratorio, by unstated, but felt, grada- 
tions — by leaps, as of lightning — by waves, as of ascending 
flame — from the deep aboriginal truths connected with the 
past plans of God up to the development of these in the 
future history of heaven, hell, earth, and eternity. In this 
age, some of the sermons of Chalmers and Martineau ap- 
proach this linked, logical, yet poetic method ; those of 
Hall, Foster, Croly, Alison, Hamilton, MacCall, &c., are 
all distinct as single stones. But even the sermons of the 
former, such as the * Astronomical Discourses,' and the 
* Endeavours after the Christian Life,* are but very fauit 
and imperfect approximations to this ideal of a * perfect* 
book of sermons, which we deem, indeed, to be almost 
identical with that of a perfect tertnon. We refer our 
readers for that to the ' Sermon on the Mount,' which, had 
we time, we might show to contain in it the beautiful 
unity, the fine rising scale, the real though unostentatious 
connection we have iHdicated. Finally, the sermons of 
this day have in general been addressed to common and 
mixed audiences, which has led inevitably to much com- 



monplace matter ; they have not been homilies of the age 
directed to its inquiring and rising spirits, and, therefore, 
their earnestness has seemed a belated eamestneKS, and 
their voice that of a well-meaning but beslept wat clinmn 
crying the hours of midnight while the morning is faaa 
paling his lantern. Jesus Christ, in his *" Sermon on the 
Mount,' did not take up the old watchwords of Moses, he 
only said, ' Ye have heard that it bath been said by tfaena 
of old time,' and proceeded to clothe their old wordts in he 
new spirit. Thus should our present teachers express Ub 
doctrines in a manner of their own — a manner adiapted to 
that strange age in which we live — an age in which the 
going out of the old stars and standards seems to progmw- 
ticate that the dawn is near, and that their grave is to be 
the coming glory. 

We are, however, diverging from our purpose. Dr 
Heugh*8 sermons do not certainly appeal to the new age, 
but they suited ' the nonce,' and may be read by ordinary 
Christian readers with profit and pleasure. As a pl&tform 
speaker, he exhibited Car more of the impulsive and genial 
nature than in the pulpit. He seemed more in his ele- 
ment. His audience got nearer to him, and be to bis 
audience. The pulpit barricade melted like mist, and, froiD 
the intense sympathy of his nature, be became, at one and 
the same time, a 8peak§r and a littener, as all genuine ora- 
tors must be. A thinker or a poet may soliloquise, and 
neither see a face nor hear a beating heart amidst Che 
throng ; but an orator-must hear while he speaks, and speak 
while lie hears. Thus did Dr Heugh communicate on the 
platform with his hearers, and this was the secret of has 
great occasional power. He first spoke his audience into 
feeling, knowing that they would then speak him into 
eloquence. He was here, too, graeeful, alert, witlj, 
and refined, as well as eloquent. Perhaps the best in* 
stance we can give of his platform power, is one (tf which 
William Anderson once told us : we wish we oonld have 
given it in his own graphic words. Sometime la 18S7, 
the lamented Sir Robert Feel (whom we need not itop to 
mourn or to panegyrise here, save by saying that his best 
tribute is the poor man's tear, and- his best monament tiie 
poor man*s bigger and cheaper loaf) came down to Glas- 
gow ; was entertained there ; and, among other efibrts in 
behalf of the Conservative cause, had a Conservative 
Working-men *s Association established, and expressed a 
wish to fiuet with the working-men of Gbsgow. A oonn- 
ter meeting was- called, and attended by thousands, prin- 
eipally working-men. Dr Heugh, in the course of his ad- 
dress, alluding to this wish of Sir Robert, asked the simple 
question, 'He says he is ready personally to meet* the 
working-men *of Glasgow, will he mtei iketn on their own 
grttn ?''{the spot where all popular and liberal assemblies 
at the time of the Reform Bill were held.) The effect was 
overwhelming. At -first, the entire audience were thrown 
into a state of collapse — the thunderbolt had struek and 
stunned, but not touched the quick — the next moment the 
silent wonder dissolved into such cheers as were never 
heard in Glasgow before or since. Hundreds of voices, 
too, re-echoed the ory, * Will he meet us on oor ain green ? 
— will he ? — daur he ?' It was an electric stroke — a mo- 
mentary inspiration — reminding yon of those stamps of 
Pericles, which still sound down on us from thirty een- 
turies, or of those cries of O^Connell, which gave tens of 
thousands for a moment one soul, and by which we sop- 
pose Irish mothers are still teaching their children to speak 
while they bless the while the name of their greatest roan. 
Dr Heugh, as a public man, presents many interesting 
features — features which, from the plan of the Instructor, 
must be delicately handled. We do not speak of him here , 
as a director of missionary and other benevolent schemes. 
In promoting these, his influence was deservedly great, 
and greatly prized. But we refer to more thorny topics, 
such as the Apocrypha controversy, the Voluntary con- 
troversy, and the Atonement controversy. In all these 
he mingled with characteristic energy and i^iaraeteristie 
prudence. There was at once the valour of a yoong and 
the sagacity of an experienced warrior — something of the 
Diomede and more of the Nestor. On the Apocrypha con- 
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troveny, he stood between Dr Wardlaw on the one side, 
and l>r Andrew Thomson on the other. In the days of 
onr * hot youth, when George the Fourth was king,' we 
strongly inclined to Dr I'homson's side of that thep vexed 
question. This we did probably as much for the sake of the 
man asof the canse — the brawny, determined, clear-headed, 
Btrong-armed Samson of the Scottish Kirk, who, like one 
of old Homer *s heroes, took up whole battles on his single 
arm — whose voice, like a liou*s at night, scared a hundred 
provinces — who fought what we fear is a desperate battle — 
that of Biblioiatry (for this was in reality the bone of con- 
tention) — with a pertinacity, a singleness of heart and hand, 
and a power approaching the sublime — who, like those 
composite fibres in the Revelation, had a sting in his tail 
as well as a mane upon his head — who threw all comers 
save the last — and whose rugged life terminated, like a 
bluff rock, boldly and at onee. But, looking calmly at the 
subject now, we are compelled to admit that his language 
was often harsh — his spirit ferocious — the stress he laid 
opon the matter in dispute undue — his view of the bear- 
inga of the subject not accurate or profound — and the ser- 
vice he did vastly over-rated. He stopped,, certainly, the 
circulation of the Apocrypha ; but he cast no new light — 
he merely dogmatised and raved — on the great questions 
involved in it : those, namely, of the verbal inspiration of 
Scripture and the canon. A man sceptical on these subjects 
could, therefore, have regarded Dr Thomson's Bibles with 
a bitter sneer, and said, * And this b a purged list I He 
has suppressed many Apocryphal books certainly, but 
others quite as spurious he retains, binds elegantly, reads 
in his church, and circulates through the world.' And 
even those who, with us, do not go this length, must still 
belieTe that our most carefully collated versions contain 
maoy phrases and words which were never in the original 
copies ; and, besides that, the omission of parU of the Apo- 
CTjpha may be regretted, since they contain some of 'the 
richest gems, both of moral truth and poetic beauty. 

Scarce had the din of this controversy died away than 
there arose another, and a far fiercer and more extensive, 
strife — a strife which has agitated nations, torn churches 
ap hy the roots, not to sp^ of the division of families, 
and the fracture of friendships, which is still raging like a 
stifled fiamo, and the future issues of which are absolutely 
incalculable — the Voluntary question. On this we can* 
not enter, save by saying that we regard it as a ifrand 
ekemkal ancUtftis of modem Christianity, testing its truth, 
its purity, its adaptation to the age, its ripeness for change 
or^ translation, as the commencement of a universal in- 
qoiry into these matters, which is going on, and must bear 
mnch momentous fruit; and that Dr Hough's part in its 
beginnings was resolute, sincere, wise, and painstaking, 
although neither he nor his coadjutors seem to have even 
dimly guessed what a tremendous flood they had put in 
motion — in what a wide and awful experiment they had 
called upon the Church to engage. It is often thus in 
religious reformations. Few forerunners know who is to 
BQcoeed them. Luther called Protestantism into being, 
but knew not that there was to arise behind it another 
and a mightier Protestantism, which should take up in- 
dulgences and the popedom as but ^ little things,' and de- 
mand deeper and deeper sacrifices to its unappeasable and 
onresting spirit. 

Of the Atonement controversy, we have already, in this 
joomal, expressed our opinion. We regard it to have 
been a mere and miserable babblement, mjdung * sweet re- 
ligion a rhapsody of words' — casting no new light on the 
subject — never touching with one of its fingers the great 
and real difficulties — leaving the question exactly where 
it was found — developing the bad passions, petty spites, 
and shallow conceptions of theological parties — and serv- 
ing, on the whole, chiefly as a sweetly- smelling savour to 
the lean nostril of the infidel. And that this substantially 
was Dr Heugh's opinion, appears from the reluctance 
with which he entered upon it, the extreme tenderness 
with which he touched it, and the anxiety with which he 
strove to quash it. He desired to prevent the division of 
the Church principally, we presume, on account of the 



ludicrous aspect which both parties would present when» 
upon the retuiti of sobriety, they^looked at the caute of the 
quarrel, like two drunk men, who, next morning, have 
absolutely forgotten the precise straw about which they 
had fought. That this is no exaggeration, appears from the 
fact, that not a few of those who were expelled the United 
Secesbion body eight or nine years ago, would now, with- 
out any material change of their opinions, gladly return 
within its pale, and be by the majority, we suspect, will- 
ingly received. Tkeif may sat/ that the Church has gone 
on to them ; the Church may reply, that they have come 
back toward it. Our conviction is, that the potUion of 
both has remained stationary, while the pastiotu of both 
have travelled away. 

From such controversies, Dr Heugh came out with an 
unsullied escutcheon, as a man of honour and integrity, 
as a lover of truth, and as a lover of peace. More than 
once, amid the wave of strife rioting in our synod, have 
we seen his fine white head and lace rising, like one of the 
old sea-gods, to still the stormy sea; and there was a mo- 
mentary, if not a lasting calm. 

Our opinion of him, as a private individual, has been 
already indicated. He was an affectionate husband and 
parent, a true friend, a cheerful companion, and an amiable 
man. Perhaps, in hb eagerness for information, he car- 
ried the custom of asking questions too far ; treated those 
he met too much as men treat oranges— as subjects of 
suction, rather than of converse ; and was now and then 
rather snappish in his remarks, and rapid in his inferences. 
Much as we respected his character, we were not aware, 
till we read his diary, of the peculiar warmth and depth 
of. his piety. Some object to ministers that they are paid 
for being pious ; but surely no man was ever paid for in- 
serting hb religion in a short-hand document, which might 
never have been found or deciphered! Apart from thb, 
ibis journal b that of a busy man, who has only time to 
jot down a rapid outline of his course, and b consequently 
richer in feeling than in language or in thought It might 
be called, ' Hints from and for my own heart.' His let- 
ters are much more varied and entertaining, and give as 
near a notion- as b possible of hb conversational powers 
to those who never were fortunate enough to witness their 
display. 

Suoli was Dr Heugh — and thus he spent hb long and 
useful life-^ong, we mean, in works, not in years. ' Bet- 
ter,' says the peet, * fifty years of Europe, than a cycle of 
Cathay.' Better sixty well-spent years, than were a chain 
of useless or mis-spent years as long as Methuselah's him- 
self. His first thought each morning seemed to be, ' I 
must live to-day ;* and his last question each night, ' Have 
I lived to-day, or must I silently drop it out of the Ibt of 
real exbtence?' To some, such endless questioning b 
saved by the perpetual presence of a great purpose which 
silently presses them onwards, and opens each new day 
like the opening of their eye. Dr Heugh, possessing only 
a number of lesser objects, secured their due discharge by 
incessant self- watchfulness and self- emulation. 

Nor, verily, has he gone without hb reward. Not a 
monumental or world-wide name — having left behind him 
no memorable work : hb praise b in all the churches — 
the gentle fragrance of his character has been far more 
widely diffused than hb writings. Glasgow shall long pre- 
serve hb memory as one of her most useful and eminent 
citizens. 

We have left ourselves less room than we expected for 
our concluding remarks on the biographer, and the bio- 
graphy. On Mr M* Gill's character and talents, we re- 
frain from descanting. He b unquestionably one of the 
most philosophical Siinkers and elegant writera in the 
church with which he b connected. He possesses a fine 
imagination, a fine intellect, and a fine taste. We ven- 
ture to predict, that no minbter of the body would pro- 
duce a volume of sermons, or of religious essavs, which 
should command a choicer and more cultivated class of 
readers, extending far beyond hb own denomination, than 
Mr M^Gill. Hb management of hb father-in- lavr's life 
bears us out in our assertion. It is, as a whole, admi- 
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rable. The manner is unnssuming and simple. He never 
protrudes hiniBelf between yt>u and his hero. He* never 
hangs awkward dissertations around a ghoet-like thread 
of narrative. He is never reluctant to allow his subject 
to speak for himself. But that this springs fron» no in- 
capacity, becomes manifest whenever good taste permits, 
or necessity demands him, to speak in his own name. His 
wriiing, in such eases, is excellent, clear, classical, forcible 
— his judgment standing up serene, and with a fine if not 
rich garland of flowers in her hand. His ptincipal diffi- 
culty lay, not in depicting Dr Hengh's character, which 
was patent, but in so managing the great mass of materials 
submitted to him as to be full witlioui overflowing, as to 
interest yet not cloy, as to supply a life-like and full-length, 
yet not exaggerated, portrait of the man. Perhaps, we 
are not exactly fair judges as to the success of the under- 
taking, since not only are we personal friends of the author, 
but because we meet with events and persons at every 
step with which and whom we are familiar. Neverthc 
less, we venture to affirm, that not one among each hun- 
dred of the readers of the book has ventured to complain 
of it as tedious, or shou'd be willing that a single chapter 
had been spared. 

We have^ in this rapid review, necessarily omitted 
several points. We have not spoken of his various publi- 
cations, such as ' Irenicwn,* his *^ Genevese Tour,' Ac; nor 
have characterised the sketches of his character by the 
vigorous pens of Dr Wardlaw and Stark; nor followed 
him through the hust painfully interesting details of his 
death— one of those beautiful tragedies which can occur 
only in the history of a good man. But we have said, we 
trufvt, enough^ both of him and of the book, to induce all 
to avail themselves of the first opportunity of reading and 
judging for themselves. 
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Belovkd brother.— Brother ! So do I still name you, ftfter 
a separation of fifteen years, and call you so here, thou* 
sands of miles distant from you. 1 used to think that, in 
my loneliness, I, indeed, would call you, for the first time, 
brother^ in right earnest ; that I would live with you as 
with a neighbour— as with a living one— bear you in my 
heart, as nearest; that your form, foil of love, animation, 
and gladness, would greet me every mommg, kindly as 
the hyacinth, imparting to me freshness and vigour — that 
hyacinth, whose bulb I brought with me from your win- 
dow, and which, by dint of oareftil nurture, continues to be 
a blooming flower. But, alas ! my brother, influence is lifb ! 
We only live for those on whom we have influence, and 
those alone who influence us are for us alive. Thus, mil- 
lions of living Ixnngs surround us on earth, yet only as the 
dead. It is, nevertheless, comforting to know they live 
and dwell among us — like us ei^oy the blessedness of 
existence, and behold the sun and moon, which, shining in 
their gardens, in their dwellings— yea, whose light sparkles 
in their eyes — become doubly ours, and unspeakably more 
dear, precious, hopeful, and beauteous ! Tender humanity, 
mysterious union of mortals, refreshing nearness of dis- 
tance ! Yet for us men the distant one lives not His life 
ended, his heart became shut up, his thoughts and actions 
unknown to us, from that hour when, for the last time, our 
eyes met his. Since we last were oon^oious of his exist- 
ence by the warm grasp of his hand, his living, tsngible 
form has become for us only a coloured, whispering; 
shadowy image. Thus am I now as the distant one to 
the&— away, far away, and you behind, ever behind rae ! 
And I can but imagine how you Ifve^ what you do, how you 
sleep, or how you wake. I can only guess ; I know it not 
Such as you were, in those days which passed away in 
childish games and youthfbl wanderings, are you now to 
me, and in that unchanging form ever must remain. As 
in a real world of dreams, I wake up your image^ and 
opeak, and live with it~4n a dream. Thus, man belonp 



entirely to the day— to the present For this reason, na- 
ture hides fh)m him his earlier existence, and buries in the 
innermost depths the former being of the newly-born, mm! 
there guards it ! How much slumbers there I And yet a pre- 
sent smaller pleasure effaces all former greater joys, and 
a present grief swallows up all former sorrows. We shed 
fresh tears for the friend we bury to-day, while the beloved 
one, on whose grave, now grass-grown, we stand, is re- 
membered as if in a dream. All this is good, and ms it 
should be; each feeling demands and acquires its, right, 
which must be paid, be this right compassion, or belt pax^- 
ticipntion in joy. To-day, I pray yon, give me your oom- 
passion. A sad fiite has befellen him who, along with yon, 
one mother once embraced. Adversity has touched the 
friend — the brother, who now feels the need of you. 

Once, from Lttneburg, you sent me a short, despairing 
letter : on the first page twelve lines, the rest all blaiik. 
How often have I turned it over, in order to believe that 
vou were not really foolish. Meanwhile, the twelve lines 
have been kept for twelve years. ¥our European condi- 
tion is aged and world-known. We need only name Ronte, 
London, Vienna, or Berlin, to become acquainted with what 
goes on. On the contrary, yon may have thought of me 
as a certain indulgent parent thought of her son, when ft 
was reported he had died abroad. She excused him, pay- 
ing, 'Oh, no, my son cannot have behaved so ill. He 
would, at least, have written and told me.' I will likewise 
not behave ill, and write to you, as I am not dead. T( t 
surely, since the flood, so great a misery has not been on 
earth. 

Alas ! nature can be eternally new in the terrible as in 
the beautifhi. You think all in her is in such good order 
that she will quietly die away like an aged mortal. But 
where would such events have happened except in the 
young world ? for this is the land of the new and the gmit 
—the hecowingt not the become and the perishing, as with 
you. 

After that dissolring of the Napoleon charm, the battle 
of Aspem, which was won by the never-to-be-sufiSciently- 
valued, brave, and heroic Archduke Charles, our smiUl 
courageous band of Brunswick hussars, as if burned 
by bad priming, gave the alarm, and signals of dis- 
tress — in wet powder; and before Germany had yet risen, 
or yet shaken itself fr^ we, like cherry-stones pressed 
between two finoers, sped through the country, — were 
obliged, indeed, tumost to fly,— In order to reach the North 
Sesr the ships, and England, where, wounded, I at last 
arrived ; not, however, so ill as to disable me from accept- 
ing a quiet military nost Was it to consume, in vexa- 
tion of spirit, in Canada, a pension of a hundred guinea^-, 
that I, with hundreds of others, had bled in vain, as it then 
seemed ? We had taken the warning of the clock of time 
for the noise of striking ; we heard amiss, and said, * His 
hour is come.' That which was in t» decided and deter- 
mined, we thought at the same time must be readv to be 
shown in the outer worid. Nature, however, first listens, 
to hear whether we really honestly lot^ and then, for a 
brief space, she suflbrs her children to have their way— a 
brief space, as you now see ; for she again listens, to know 
whether aiwmc$ is earnestly willed by all. 

I went to the New World as a captain of militia of a 
parish, in Lower Canada. These kind of rillages are called 
Unis that is, as if a child of Micromegas, wandering 
through the boundless forest, had, by degrees, Ibst out of 
his open box, churches, houses, and fences. The bouses 
stand all alone, each with its garden, its fields, and mea- 
dows; each about a thousand steps from its neiglibour, 
divided by woods, and only united by some river or road, 
like a few pearls by some poor maiden strung on a nlken 
thread, (kr apart Except my dog, there was not a sitigle 
kind look to greet me when 1 entered my house. A thou- 
sand things were awanting^ morning, noon, and night; 
most of all in the evenings. The present was awanting; 
the friture was so, too. In short, I wanted a wife, a child, 
or children, were I to renudn the^ and wished to be 
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^ It is certainly absolute follj to desire in a wife every thing 
like oarseWes-— one with the same mind, education, know- 
ledge, and aima. By the very nature of man, the fulfil- 
ment of such a wbh is rcndei^ impossible, and seeks its 
end in men — in friends. A wife should be everything a 
man is not — should possess everything which a jnan has 
not ; so that the two combined make a perfect om I Such 
a contra.st to myself I might have found among our angels 
ia Liineburg; but these angels were not here! At the 
same Ume, in entering the married state, it is desirable 
that there should exist an inward union between husband 
and wife — that they should have the same sentiments, and 
similar aims — that a corresponding harmony of mind 
shouH exist, produced by the same previous modes of 
thought or life. 1 would much rather have obtained for 
my wife one who, like myself, had torn herself from her 
native land, and was here cast away. But, fortunately for 
ber, no such unhappy one was to be found here. The 
next best seemed to me a daughter of one of the primitive 
races of the soil, one who promised to give h^th and 
strength to our children. To this opinion, a young girl of 
seventeen, of the dying-out tribe of the Algonauins, brought 
me. She lived in our house, and was called Zoo. With- 
out being exactly a slave, she performed almost the tasks 
of one; for those aborigines, little attached to the land bv 
the few fields of maice which here, and there they culti- 
▼Ated. lived ohiefly in the endless forests by hunting; and 
sometimes mothers, driven by anxiety fur food, gave, with 
a sad pleasure, their children to strangers, in order that 
their lives might be preserved. I knew the father of Zoe, 
having once been se&t as deputy to the tree Indians, to 
give them, by order of the British government, various 
articles — such as woollen covers, arms, knives, scissors, 
looking-glasses, kettles, some crockery ware, and rum — 
to induce them to keep on firieadly terms. In consequence 
of this, the simple children of the wilds avoided us, as if 
thej had deceived us. The charms and amiability of Zoe 
had no small share in aiding my soliloquy and deliberation 
oo the nuktrimonial project * Before all other qualifica- 
tions, I must have in a wife,' said I to myself, * health ; for, 
if a wife is healthy, then is she cheerful, always in good 
humour, and strong to suffer sorrow or feel joy, and, more- 
OTer, promises stability to the new condition. Without 
health, all other gifts are nothing; and Zoe is healthy. 
Secondly, a wife must be depended upon in every way and 
in everything ; for all her good qualities may be trans- 
Ibrmed into evil, if they do not wholly belong to us ; but 
with the being who loves, there is gentleness, patience, and 
certainty. And whoever Zoe loves, she will love faith- 
fally until death. Thirdly, she must feel and know what 
is necessary and appropriate io a house; and must be will> 
ing to put evexything in its ri|^t place, and do everything 
at the right time. She must see that every one has what 
he wants, from the dear child in the cradle, to the dog in 
its chain. And Zoe is the eye and the soul of the house. 
Fourthly, she may have no riches of her own, save the 
three afore-mentioned possesteioos. And my reason was, 
Zoe is now just as rich as Eve was in Paradise. Fifthly, 
and lastly, she may be, for my sake, also beautiful ; that 
would not prevent me marrying. But this fidh is included 
in the first, namely, in health, whioh is the symmetry of 
being ; and the most beautiful countenance, it must be con- 
fessed, is, after 866 days, only an everyday one to the 
husband ; perhaps, to others not* And Zoe was beauti- 
ful. So I built a house, and Zoe became my kind, geiitle, 
and tender wife. 

1 was happy with this child of nature ; indeed, I felt a 
species of veneration for her, akin to what I felt for nature 
itself. I had formerly thought that cultivation alone made 
man or woman what they were— ^at education gave them 
tbdr worth, and mnde them something ; but here it was 
awanting, and yet Zoe was everything to me which could 
be desired in a wife. The more I felt the influence of her 
love, the more conscious I became that an inexhaustible 
treasure, a strength, an unused mine of that wealth lay 
ludden in her heart, which, in our calmly-gliding life and 
fixed position, could not be needed — ^as, fi^m an inexhaust- 



ible lake, only a tiny, ^ulet stream flows down through the 
verdant fields, nourishing the flowers where it runs, while 
the fuluess of its waters, covered with a silver mirror, 
shine and repose in tranquil contentment This know- 
ledge pleased me well ; but I earnestly hoped, and prayed 
to Heaven, that the hidden treasure mi j^ht never be touched 
— that no calamity might bring it forth. 

CHAJTER n. 

The blessing of marriage followed. We were given a 
little girl, who was called Alaska, after the mother of Zoe. 
Judge me kindly. Whoever comes here from Europe brings 
with him immeasurable wishes. He feels with disgust sor« 
row, and vexation, almost with shame, the many spiritual 
and physical want^ which are to him as indispensable. Be- 
fore his eyes, life, with all its adornments and perfections, 
stands out as a finished affair; while here all is yet to be 
unfolded— to be done — if God also hece rules over his crea- 
tures. And he does role^ The exile is miserable in having 
been obliged to leave his country, even were there nothing 
else to make him so. He would not have fled had be pos- 
sessed sufficient riches to have enabled him to laugh at 
misery, to have enjoyed domestic freedom, and to have 
established a kind of home life. He comes here, and his 
first strongest desire (leading him, perhaps, almost uncon- 
sciously) is to acquire riches and great possessions, in the 
beli f that, by these means, he will be enabled io found a 
family, and assure its continuance. He will not be the 
last of the old, but the first of the new— a grain of com 
whioh has found at last its true climate for perpetual 
iaorease. 

There lived about three days' journey distant from us a 
Frenchman of the name of St Real — a friend, whose child 
I once, when on a visit to him, saved from the water, into 
which she had fallen, as she was trying to catch some 
swimming lilies, which grew near to the bank. He possessed 
a splendid mansion^ large gardens full of Aruit-trees, rich 
plains round bis dwelling fur miles, woods, and lakes; 
in short, a principality — a misuse of the taord here, but 
not of the thing meant His daughter, however, died a 
short time afterwards, and, to divert his grief^ he came to 
pay us a visit Our little girl Alaska ran to meet-oar friend. 
He took her in his arms, pressed her to bis heart, sat down 
with her on a seat. And burst into tears. As he looked at 
her, he continued to weep. The child was touched, dried 
bis tears, sighed deeply, and clasped its little arms round 
his neck. Zoe felt the tenderest sympathy with him. She 
thought of what my feelings would be, had we lost our 
child, and, raising her beautifbl eyes upwards, seemed to 
th ink Heaven who had permitted us the happiness of still 
possessing it Our friend took a hand of Z'le, and one 
of mine, in each of his, and entreated that the child might 
live with him. ' My wife is also dead,' he said. What 
were we to answer? The words, * My w^e is likewise dead,' 
threw Zoe into profound grief for me, as if 1 had lost her, 
and then transferred it to the friend, whose sad, pale 
countenance bore such traces of suffering. 

During the visit of Monsieur St Real, Zoe presented me 
with a son, and the whole of her motherly tenderness and 
affection seemed to descend now on the newly-born infant, as 
at times we behold the whole power of the sun's rays stream 
from the narrow opening in a cloud. Her entire care and 
attention were so needful ; it appeared as if all her love 
were now wanted for the little stranger alone, while Alaska 
was, as it were, declared of age. As she had befbre been 
taken from her mother's breast> so was she now driven 
from her knee ; and the little thing, sadly perplexed, in- 
deed jealous, at being thrust so carelessly aside, took shel- 
ter with me, or in the arms of her new father, who ap- 
peared to find again in her his former happiness, or, at. 
least, to enjny the dream of it Our new joy made him 
sorrowful. He wished to return home, and he pressed me 
hard to suffer him to take Alaska with him. Oh, that 1 
had regarded not tins devotion of Zoe to her newly-born — 
this seeming lessening of affection for ber Alaska, and that 
I had not parted with my child ! 1 surprised her with the 
request She changed colour, sald^No,' and, trembling. 
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shook her head. But at that moment the little Okki open- 
ed his ejes, and demanded his morning meaL She pressed 
him closely with her left arm, while she threw her right 
around poor Alaska, who, already dressed for travelling, 
nestled beside her, and knew not what she was doing when 
she kissed her mother's hand, nor what was happening to 
her, when Zoe, as if in displeasure that she could leave 
her, passed her hand over her forehead. And thus the 
tender, unconscious child parted from her mother — only 
for a short time, as she supposed, allured by a boundless 
curiosity to see the lambs of her new fother. 

St Real hastened away, as if he had robbed me ; while 
Zoe and I, stunned like the Chinese, whose robbers smoke 
opium from the roof, until those in the room are so stupified 
And intoxicated, that, though they see their best treasures 
taken from before their eyes, they have not power to move. 
So we stirred not^ and our treasure was taken in haste 
from us. 

I have confessed the motives which led me not to with- 
stand the entreaty of my. friend, namely, to see my child 
a wealthy heiress — to see her well-educated ; for St Real 
was learned, noble, and virtuous. He was to execute a 
will in favour of Alaska; he was already advanced in 
years, and his health not good. I saw all this, for I had 
the eyes of the wicked, or rather, of the light*minded ; I 
perceived it as if in a sleep ; Fdid not wish to think of it. 
In short, man — even a father — becomes through his desires 
hateful, contradicts his best aims, and throws away his 
highest happiness. You will see the consequences of this 
contradiction of nature. 

Our daughter was gone ; and, as if for a punishment^ 
our little Okki died— our guardian spirit, such was the 
signification of his name. With his loss, Zoe's affection 
became broken, and, from his little grave, she turned to- 
wards her remaining child, for whom her heart now most 
anxiously yearned : but it was gone. She was childless, 
and through me. In her desire for her daughter, grief for 
her son l^came less bitter, into whose blue eyes she had 
bad but a few glances, beheld him but for a few moons, and 
around whom but a few threads of love had been wound. 
The blow was to me unlocked for. On the life of my son, 
I had counted in my reckoning. I could not take back my 
words. My best comfort was, that not fiir from us a father 
was happy — happy through our child ; and we might ex- 
pect, firom our youth, to be greeted by another little guar- 
dian spirit of domestic happiness. But I expected this 
gift in vain; for Zoe was penetrated with sadness, and 
wished no longer for a child, to sustain, perhaps, only a 
fresh loss. And thus we lived seven long years. I avoid- 
ed taking my wife into a house where there were children, 
and, from love to me^ she appeared likewise to shun going ; 
for the sight of children, even of one, made her unhappy, 
and gave her pain. I advised my old friend not to visit us 
with Alaska; neither did we go to visit him. Zoe never 
made me suffer by any remarks ; at most, she only said, 
< Ah, if our Okki hod lived; ' on the contrary, she always 
endeavoured anxiously not to feel, that she might appear 
cheerful and contented in my presence, even when she was 
alone. Such beings we call 'savages' — but everywhere 
woman is capable of love, and everywhere love educates 
her. 

Heaven at last rewarded us with a new guardian spirit. 
The boy was again called Okki, as if he were the first sent 
back to us. With tears he was welcomed ; to our joy he 
grew up. He was two years old, when Zoe could no longer 
endure the thought of him not seeing his sister, the sister 
not seeing her dear brother. So we took a journey through 
the old virgin forest. 

At the same time, Zoe punished me severehr— too severe- 
ly; yet, from kindness and good feeling, I doubted not 
She obtained permission from me, just before entering the 
courtyard, not to make our daughter acquainted with our 
relationship to her. It was with a faltering voice, and eyes 
dim with tears, she made the request that she was not to 
be known as her mother, I not as her father. We were, 
indeed, going only to see our child, to pay her a visit ; she 
was not to return home with us, not to be taken back to 



her father's house. And would she remain behind, if she 
knew us to be her real parents P — ^willingly remain, if me- 
mories of her childhood should come over the poor maiden, 
like silent sacred stars breaking through clouds, making 
dark those years which had paissed away, from the hour 
she had left her home, until she again found herself in her 
father's, in her mother's arms — years that had been spent 
in happiness, now only to be remembered as worthy of 
tears f Or, should we, should parents regard their children 
merely as property, as slaves from a foreign land, and 
have no consideration for their gentle confiding natures, 
their childish feelings and inclinations ? — and if I, if Zoe 
saw our daughter's love, could we suffer her to remaia 
behind T 

I could only conclude that the lovely girl who came out 
to receive the strangers, and kindly welcomed them, was — 
our child. I had imagined I would find again a child of 
three years of age, and saw with surprise, indeed, with 
admiration, an elegant young person of thirteen, bcaoti- 
fVilly dressed, and slightly blushing, stand before me. 
What had I not lost! now many sweet transitions from 
childhood to youth f I looked at Zoe, who seemed to be 
aware of what passed within me, but she saw and looked 
at her child only. She was agitated ; drew long breaths, 
evidently struggling to keep silence, which, however, she 
did keep. 

Thus I was obliged to enter the house, and witness how 
the mother was entertained by her own daughter, as if 
she were a stranger— how Okki was taken on her knee^ 
without loving him more than just as a child. I was 
obliged to see how tall she had become without us. Zoe 
had found in a cupboard some old broken dolls with which 
her daughter had played. She was alone. I slipped 
quietly behind her, and observed how the unruly tears 
stole over her face, as she seemed to follow, in her mind, 
every step of her child's progress, and to perform for her 
all the kind oflices of a mother. One day, as her daughter 
was kneeling beside the little Okki, who was playing in 
the grass, her hair became undone; her mother stooped 
down, arranged it for her, and, fastening it up, kissed her 
cheek. As the sun suddenly bursting forth firom amidst 
a veil of clouds, so this warm kiss of motherly affection 
seemed to cause a new tie of friendship suddenly to spring 
up fh)m hidden and unknown love ; which rapidly ripened 
and bloomed, overpowering me by its mysterious fhigraoce 
and beauty. Thus I was shown, against my will, that love 
may be preserved without being exercised ; that mothers, 
not firom compulsion, but from a pure innate fueling, love, 
care for, and watch over their children; that such cares, 
such watohings, constitute their happiness. If a rich mother 
gives her child to strangers to be educated in a distant 
nursery, she robs herself of the best of a mother's happi- 
ness, in order to be— free, empty, hollow; and exchanges 
for such freedom what the poorest but real mother would 
not, indeed could not, do without And whoever eooms 
such pleasures, which are given as holy to him as a being 
of nature, what others can he find in all the rich world ex- 
cept those which make him ndther happy nor good — 
indeed, which make him certainly worse ! I was made 
to feel, that he who leaves his child to another is the 
robber of his own children, and a destroyer of affection. 
For, although he, from blindness, may be enabled to live 
unloved, dare he rob his children or child of love ? What- 
ever may be learned or acquired in the house of a stranger, 
it is affection only which most certainly, piously, and ten- 
derly educates. It is affection that imparts strength to 
endure the sorrows of life, and animates and heightens 
every joy ; it is the most precious, and best possession of 
man. And who ought to place such love in the heart of 
a child but its parents ? Others may teach; but to fill the 
heart with love, to impenetrate it with affection — that ethe- 
real essence, more divine than warmth and sunshine — is 
more than a mere teacher can do, becnuse he does not 
so love. He cultivates the mind, the understanding — not 
the heart and the soul. Love only can pour love into the 
heart ; and parents only are so rich therein, that hourly, 
daily, unweariedly, they fan the flame, and seek to impart 
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it in the morning prayer or in their evening hjmn. Even 
a thief u a parent a sinful one as a mother, have a thou- 
sand adTantages for children. They will the more ear- 
nestly warn and teach, because they are parents, what they 
themselTes suffer. Sin and misery their children must not 
endure : no, ihsy must be pure, and remun happy. And 
should the poor children suspect the lives of their parents, 
they weep for them, but still love them. What then is so 
necessary to have in our hearts as love ? By it, true obe- 
dience is planted; endurance of the hardest fiite, some- 
times without type or h'ving example. What keeps mil- 
lions of men so calm and quiet? What keeps the poor 
woodcutter in the forest from slaying the rich man, who 
rides past hi^^ with silver stirrups, flourishing his switch ? 
What keeps the poor servant honest,, who works hard, 
close, it may be, to the silver chest? or the daily labourer, 
who, with his few pence in his hand, hastens from the 
palace, delighted to bring his wages to his wife and chil- 
dren ? What makes him contented, but love to bis &mily, 
which as a child he learned— that honesty towards them, 
now extended to all the world, on which he looks with the 
same eyes as he regards his wife and children, as the 
eyes of his parents looked on him? What makes him 
happy, except the knowledge of this internal good— this 
gentleness which has been exercised for years — the blessed 
waght of love which makes man adore God* the giver of 
all bleasedbess — and of which no man can deprive his 
fellow? 

On the morning of our departure, Zoe, when at a short 
distance, made her daughter understand she was her 
mother. < My child,' she exclaimed, while she pressed her 
heart with her hand. 

Alaska, trembling, and with uncertain steps, attempted 
to follow her; but her feet refused their omce. She be- 
came pale as marble, and, with outstretched arms, fell on 
the ground. 

Zoe's eyes glanced fire. * Away,' she cried ; * let us be- 
gone,' while she hastily tried to push forwards. The little 
Okki had meanwhile stretched out his hands towards 
Alaska; and Zoe, too weak to hold him, let him fall from 
her arms. He ran towards his sister. The mother stood 
stilL Alaska raised herself up from among the flowers 
where she had ikllen, and SMd, with a sigh, ' You are surely 
not my mother?' Okki had put his little arms round 
bis Aster's neck. Zoe could resist no longer, and flew to- 
wards her children, tenderly embracing them; while I 
likewise hastened to them, and pressed £em to my heart 
We remained with AUska till May. 

THE RHINOCEROS. 

It was on the 4th of June that I beheld for the first 
time the rhinoceros. Having taken some coffee, I rode 
oat Qoattendedy with m v rifle, and, before proceeding far, 
I fell in with a huge white rhinoceros with a large ealf, 
standing in a thorny grove. Getting my wind, she set off 
at top speed through thick thorny bushes, the calf, as i« 
invanably the case, taking the lead, and the mother guid- 
ing Its course by placing her horn, generally about three 
feet in length, against its ribs. My horse shied very much 
at first, ahumed at the strange appearance of ^Chi^uroo,* 
but, by a sharp application of spur and jambok, I prevailed 
upon him to follow, and presently, the ground improving, 
I got alongside, and, firing at the gallop, sent a bullet 
through her shoulder. She continued her pace with blood 
streaming from the wound, and very soon reached an im- 
praeticable thorny jungle, where I could not follow, and 
instantly lost her. In half an hour I fell in with a second 
rhinoceros, being an old bull of the white variety. Dis- 
mounting, I crept within twenty yards, and saluted him 
with both barrels in the shoulder, upon which he made off, 
ottering a loud blowing noise, and upsetting everything 
that ofcHitructed his progress. 

Shortly after this I found myself on the banks of the 
stream beside which my waggons were outspanned. Fol- 
lowing along its margin, I presently beheld a bull of the 
boreli, or black rhinaceros, standing within a hundred 



yards of me. Dismounting from my horse I secured him 
to a tree, and then stalk^ within twenty yards of the 
huge beast, under cover of a Urge strong bush. Boril^, 
hearing me advance, came on to see what it was, and sud- 
denly protruded his horny nose within twenty yards of me. 
Knowing well that a front shot would not prove deadly, I 
sprang to my feet and ran behind the bush. Upon this 
the villain charged, blowing loudly, and chased me round 
the bush. Had his activity been equal to his ugliness, my 
wanderings would have terminated here, but, by my supe- 
rior agility, I had the advantage in the turn. After stand- 
ing a short time eyeing me through the bush, he got a 
whiff of my wind, which at once alarmed him. Uttering 
a blowing noise, and erecting his insignificant yet saucy- 
looking tail, he wheeled about, leaving me master of the 
field, when I sent a bullet through hb ribs to teach him 
manners. 

Of the rhinoceros there are four varieties in South 
Africa, distinguished by the Bechuanas by the names of 
the bor^l^, or black rhinoceros; the keitloa, or two- 
homed black rhinoceros; the muchocho, or common 
white rhinoceros ; and, the kobaoba, or long-homed white 
rhinoceros. Both varieties of the black rhinoceros are 
extremely fierce and dangerous, and rush headlong and 
unprovoked at any object which attracts their atten- 
tion. They never attain much fat, and their flesh is 
tough, and not much esteemed by the Bechuanas. Their 
food consists almost entirely of the thorn v branches of 
the wait-a-bit thorns. Their horns are much shorter than 
those of the other varieties, seldom exceeding eighteen 
inches in length. They are finely polished with constant 
rabbmg against the trees. The skull is remarkablv formed, 
its most striking feature being the tremendous thick ossi- 
fication in which it ends above the nostrils. It is on this 
mass that tho horn is supported. The horns are not con- 
nected with the skull, being attached merely by the skin, 
and they may thus be separated from the head by means 
of a sharp knife. They are hard and perfectly solid 
throughout, and are a fine material for various articles, 
such as drinking-cupn, mallets for rifles, handles for 
tumors' tools, &c The horn is capable of a very high 
polish. The eyes of the rhinoceros are snuUl and spark- 
ling, and do not readily observe the hunter, provided he 
keep to leeward of them. The skin is extremely thick, 
and only to be penetrated by bullets hardened with solder. 
During the dav the rhinoceros will be found lying asleep, 
or standing indolently in some retired part of the forest, 
or under Qie base of the mountains, sheltered from the 
power of the sun by some friendly grove of umbrelU- 
topped mimosas. In the evening they commence their 
nightly ramble, and wander over a ^reat extent of coun- 
try. They usually visit the fountains between the hours 
of nine and twelve o'clock at night, and it is on these oc- 
casions that they may be roost successfully hunted, and 
with the least danger. The black rhinoceros is sub- 
ject to paroxysms of unprovoked fury, often ploughing 
up the ground for several yards with its horn, and assault- 
ing laige bushes in the most violent manner. On these 
bushes they work for hours with their horns, at the same 
time snorting and blowing loudly, nor do they leave them 
in general until they have broken them into pieces. The 
rhinoceros is supposed by many, and by myself among the 
rest, to be the animal alluded to by Job, chap, xxxix. 
verses 10 and 11, where it is written, * Canst thou bind 
the unioom with his band in the furrow ? or will he har- 
row the valleys after thee ? Wilt thou trast him because 
his strength is great ? or wilt thou leave thy labour to 
him ? ' evidently alluding to an animal of great strength 
and of untameable disposition, for both of which the rhino- 
ceros is remarkable. All the four varieties delight to roll 
and wallow in mud, with which their rugged hides are 
generally encnisted. Both varieties of the black rhino- 
ceros are much smaller and more active than the white, 
and are so swift that a horse with a rider on his back can 
rarely overtake them. The two varieties of the white 
rhinoceros are so similar in habits, that the description of 
«ne will serve for both — Uie principal difference consisting 
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in the length and Bet of the anterior horn ; that of the 
niuchocho averaging fitira two to three feet in length, and 
I oiuting backwards ; while the horn of the kobaoba often 
exceeds four feet in lengtli, and inclineB forward from the 
U030 at ati angle of 45 degrees. The posterior horn of 
either species seldom exceeds six or seven inches in length. 
The kobaol>a is the rarer of the two, and it is found very 
far in ths ulterior, chiefly to the eastward of the Limpopo. 
Its horns are very valuable for loading- rods, supply mg a 
sub stance at once suitable for a sporting implement and ex- 
cellent for the purpose. Both these varieties of rhinoceros 
Attain an enormous size, being the animals next in mag- 
iiitu'le to the eWphant. They feed solely on grass, airry 
much fat, and their fle^h is excellent, being preferable to 
beef. They are of a much milder and more inoffensive 
disposition than the black rhinoceros, rarelv charging their 
pursuer. Their speed is very inferior to that of the other 
varieties, and a person well mounted can overtake and 
shoot them. The head of these is a foot longer than that 
of the bore!d. Thay generally carry their beads low, 
wherea* the borele, when disturbed, carries his very high, 
which imparts to him a saucy and independent air. Un- 
like the elephants, they never associate iu herds, but are 
met with singly or in }>air8. In dbtricts where they are 
abundant, from three to six may be found in comitany, 
and I oeee saw upwards of a dozen congregated tdgether 
on some young grass, but such an occurrence is rare. — 
CummimgU JlutUtrU L\f€ in South Africa. 



MFTHOLOOY OF GREECE. 

All educated men have, at one or another period of their 
lives, admired the mythologic fables of Greece. They may 
seem stupid enough while the schoolmaster is stri?ing to 
introduce them through the palms of the hands, by the 
magnetic application of the ta%Di; but, as soon as the 
youthful mind becomes more fully expanded, the elegance 
and beauty of the Hellenic fables dawn tbereoo with a 
force never diminished iu aftor-life. It has been held as 
a mark of weakness of invention in the Roman poets — 
Virgil, Ovid, and the rest — that they were content to adopt 
the mythic fancies of Greece as the groundwork of their 
own finest efforts in imaginative writing, and only eked 
and amplified without altering the original sabstmctore. 
Bat, iu reality, nearly the same charge, may be brought 
against half the poesy of more modern times — that of Eng- 
land not excepted. In this very current age of ours, the 
impress of the Grecian mythology has been strikingly 
evinced in the effusions of Moore, Keats, Shelley, and 
others of the highest poetic note among us. Coleridge and 
AVord^worth have also directly shown to us, in passages 
ranking among the most beautiful in their several works, 
Itow deeply the pagan fables hid influenced their imagina-. 
tions, and so far &e tenor of their writings. Extending 
I io-;t cxqui.^itely faur or five lines of Schiller*s *Walleu- 
. sicin,' Co!cridge philosophises on the causes of that lasting 
impression; while Wordsworth, in his * Excursion,' not 
less exquisitely and philosophically, expounds the source 
and growth of the mytbolo^ itself generally. Both pas- 
sages are worthy of being stored up lastingly in the 
memory; and both are here giveo, tliou^ that from Cole- 
ridge has been in part familiarised to the public by 
quotation in * Guy ^lannering.* 

* never mdely will I Uarad mao'i faith 

In the might of stirs and an^tels I *TIr n -A mordy 

llie hunum being's pride that peoples space 

With life and mystical predominance ; 

Since likewise, for the stricken heart of lo?e, 

This rlnible natnre, and this cominon world. 

Is all too narrow: yea, a deeper import 

Larks in the legend tcrfd my infant years 

Than Ilea upon that trath we live to learn. 

For fttbtc is love's world, his home, his birthplace ; 

DeliKhtediy dwells he *monK Ikys and talismans, 

And spirits: aod delightedly beUevea 

Diviiiltiea, being himself divine. 

The Intttlliffible forms of ancient poot^ 

The fisir hnmanities of old religion, 

Tlie power, the beauty, and tlie majesty, 

ThMt bad their hannta in dale, or piny moontain, 

Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly ^ring, 



Or chasms and watery depths ; all these have vaniU<*d. 

They live no longer in the (kith of reason t 

But still the heart doth need a language, still 

Doth the old instinct bring back the old namea. 

And to yon starry world they now are gone. 

Spirits or god5 that nsed to share this earth 

With man as with their friend ; aod to the lover 

Yonder they move, fh>m yonder visible sky 

Shoot inflaence down t and even at tliis d^ 

'lis Jupiter who brings whate'er la great. 

And Venus wlio brings every thing tiiat'B fitlr! ' 

OBI6I1I OF THE GRGCUN MTTBOLOGT. 
* The lively Grecian, io a land of hlU% 
Itivera. and fertile plains, and sounding shores— 
Under a cope of sky more variable. 
Could find commodioos plaoe for every God, 
I^mptly received, as prodigally brought, 
From tlie surrounding countries, at the choice 
Of all adventurers. With unrivalled skill. 
As nicest otMirvatton fU*nished hints 
For stadioufi fisncy, his quick hand bestowed 
On fluent operations a fixed slupe; 
Metal or stone, idolitronsly served. 
And yet -triumphant o'er this pompons diow 
Of art, tliia palpable array of sense, 
On every side enoonntered; in despite 
Of the gross fictions chanted in the streets 
By wandering rhaiiKSodists; and in oortempt 
Of doubt and bold detilal bouriy orged 
Amid the wrangling schools— a snarr hung, 
Beautiful region i o'er thy towns and farms, 
Statu.s and tempiea, and memorial tombs; 
And emanations were perceived; and acts 
Of immortality, in nature's ooorse, 
Exemplified by mysteries, that were felt 
As bonds, on grave phlloeopber Impoaed 
And armed warrior ; and in every grove 
A gay or pensive tenderness prevailed, 
When piety more awftil had relaxed. 
*Tdke, running river, take these locks of mine,' 
Thus would tho votanr say ; * this severed hab*. 
My vow fUfllOng. do I here present, 
ThankAil for my beloved child's return. 
Thy banks, Ct-phisus, he again hath trod. 
Thy murmurs heard ; and drunk the crystal lympb 
With which thou dost refreah the thirsty lip, 
And, all day long, moisten theae flowery fields I * 
And doubtless, sometimes, when the hair was ahed 
Upon the fiowlng stream, a thought arose 
Of Itfo continuous, Being unimpaired; 
That hath b'*en. is, and where it waa and is, 
There sliall endure— existence unexposed 
To the blind walk of mortal accident ; 
From diminution safe and weakening age ; 
While roan grows old, aod dwindka, and decays; 
And countless generationa of mankind 
Depart ; and leave uo vestige where they trod. 

Once more to distant ages of the worid 

LQt us revert, and place before our thoughts 

The face which rural solitude might wear 

To the unenlightened swains of pagan Greece. 

Ill that Adr dime, the lonely hordsman, atretchcd 

On the soft grsss thron;;h half a summer's day. 

With music lulled his indolent repose: 

And, in some fit of weariness, if he. 

When his own breath was silent, chanced to hear 

A distant strain, Hr sweeter than the sounds 

Which his poor skill could maka, his fisncy fetched. 

Even from the biasing chariot of the sun, 

A beardless youth, who touched a golden lute. 

And filled the illiraiincd grovea with ravishment. 

The nightly hunter, lifting a brif^t eye 

Up towards the cresceut moon, w.th gratefU heart 

Called on tho lovely wanderer who bestowed 

That timely light to share bis Joyous sport: 

And hence a beaming goddess with her njrmpha, 

Across the lawn and through the darliaome grove. 

Not unaccompanied with tonefiil notesi 

By eeho mnUipiied tnxm rock or ^ve. 

Swept in the storm of chase ; as moon and stars 

Glance rapidly along the clouded heaven. 

When windi are blowing strong. The traveller slaked 

His thirst from rill or gushing rhnnt, and thanked 

The Naiad. Sunbeams, upoo distant hills 

Gliding apace, with shadows in their train. 

Might, with small help from fancy, be transformed 

Into fleet Oreades sporting visibly. 

llie s«>hyrs fSumlng as tiey pauod, their wings. 

Lacked not, for love, fisir otgects whom they wuoed 

With gontie whisper. Withered bongtts grotcMiae, 

Stripped of their leaves and twigs by hoary age, 

From depth of shaggy covert peeking forth 

In the low vale, or on steep mountain side; 

And, sometimes, intermixed wlUi stirring hornf 

Of tho live deor, or goat's depending beard — 

Tliese were the lurkl g satyrs, a wUd brood 

Of gamesome deitiia; or I*an himself. 

The aimpia sbq;>herd's awe-inspiring God I ' 
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HISTORICAL COMPOSITION. 

Thv li&iirace with which the historic mase has flaag fbrth 
her gifts before our age is one of the signs of the times, 
and cannot be siud to have depended on accidental causes 
fsaeh as bent of indiTidual genius)} or to point to casual 
effects. No great foct, indeed, springs from shallow 
sources. The height to which it rises, as a transatlantic 
philosopher wisely says, measures the depth from which 
it has risen. A man of large purpose appears, and does 
something which astonishes by its noyelty and seeming 
originality. But his work becomes only a bequest to a 
subsequent age, not to his own, unless the time in which 
he Utcs is unconsciously expectant of the fruit of his la- 
bours. Thomas Carlyle has perhaps not unprofitably 
sneered at those who, so soon as creative power breaks 
through the dull level of common mind, set about to * ex- 
plain' its ^pearance, to assign the reasons why it has 
appeared at this particular time, and to exercise thb spe- 
cial fiinetion. Still, while the impregnating power rests 
with the hero, the age which is to express him must co- 
operate by taking an attitude of receptivity. Goethe found 
for his Werter, and Rousseau for his Eloise and Abelard, a 
prepared soil In their respective countrymen. So, too, 
Luther ; and old Homer must have been a voice to his age, 
ere every tongue echoed his songs, and perpetuated them 
to posterity. 

In reriewiQg, then, the oau^s of the astonishing luxu- 
riance of the historical literature of our times, it is neces- 
sary to seek them rather, as we think, in the social and 
political state of the world, than in any single, indiridual 
source of influence. General, rather than particular causes 
have been at work to prodooe this fertility of chronicles 
and philosophic interpretation of the past. One instance 
may suffice to indicate what we mean — an example pro- 
bably well known to our readers in the northern part of 
the island, bat introduced here purely as illustrative. The 
religious agitations of Scotland for the last decade or two 
hftd attracted great attention among our population to the 
period of the Reformation. Luther, with bis warm, hearty 
piety and burly sense, reappeared in the thoughts of the 
masses, and his life and deeds became the tff>le-talk of 
every domestic circle. This was effected through the popu- 
Itt volumes of Merle D'Aubigne. But the remarkable 
thing is, that this favourite historian found his readers in 
Scotland to bear so immensely superior a proportion, in 
pohit of number, to those in France, that the work which 
he had begun to publish in his native tongue he ended by 
pablishing in English. In this case» at least, the presence 
of general causes, acting towards the production of histori- 
cal literature, is distinctly seen. If we take a survey of 
events and of the motive powers in society for the last half 
century, we shall see reason for beliering that the influ- 
ence of general causes on the writing of history has been 
as real, though not perhaps so obvious, in wider fields, as 
in the limited one to which we have just adverted. 

Of these events, the first French Revolution, from which 
epoch may be dated the appearance of a new historical 
literature, was unquestionably the most fertile in historic 
materials of any great movement which has illustrated the 
period within the memory of men still living. Not only 
was it prolific tn hcta, which have rolled out with ever-in- 
creasing volume fh>m the first great explosion up till the 
present day; but, what has stimulated inquiry very much 
more, it teemed in principles, novel at least in their form of 
detelopment, if not in substance, on which it required the 
commentary of ages, before their character and practical 
valoe could be ascertained. One great hbtorian — ^the 
greatest of modera times, we mean, Edmund Burke — com- 
mented, iki ' ReOectioiis,' on that event in a way which has 
left even to Carlyle little more to do than to collect ihcts 
insooessible to the English contemporary, and to present 
them to modem readers through the forms of modern criti- 
cism. But, in a high and important sense, we are only as 
jet gatherbg in the fhiits of those genua sown in the 
period of revolntioiL So abundant were they, so taW of 
SQch life as they possessed) so qppresentative of an epochin 



the world's social, political, and speculative history, as well 
as in that of France, that historians of every country have 
been attempting to estimate the character of the movement, 
and to collect the lessons which Proridence must be pre- 
sumed to have designed to teach us bv it As the subse- 
quent history of the French has exhibited only so many 
manifestations, under different circumstances, of the same 
great impulse which broke with violence in 1789, there is 
no danger in tracing to the revolution of that epoch the 
prime external cause of the great production of history 
among us. 

The indirect and unintended effects of the French Revo- 
lution were, if not the only, at least the chief benefits which 
it effected. Never before or since, perhaps, has the evolu- 
tion of good out of what was emphatically evil been more 
conspicuous. A conflagration like that of London levels 
the wretched hovels in which thousands crowded to their 
common injury, and out of the ashes and desolation rise 
innumerable fidrer structures, lining streets through which 
the air of heaven can circulate more freely. We can 
scarcely say anything better for the French Revolution. 
Men, remorseless as the elements^ swept away a system 
under which millions had grown up, and deprived them of 
their only shelter, even of the beggarly remnant of life it- 
self. But, what was never contemplated by the bad* 
leaders in the Reign of Terror, the removal of a decrepit 
politics, if it was for a time substituted by what was worse, 
eventually led to what was better; and this even more, 
perhaps, for the general world, than for the particular 
kingdom which has been the scene of these fiery outbreaks. 
France has been a sort of great political laboratory, in 
which doctors and experimenters, Uirough much blunder- 
ing, through frequent failure, often through disastrous 
audacity, have been testing schemes of social life, and at- 
tempting to discover some panacea for human misery — 
some philosopher's stone, which shall convert rubbish into 
gold. If the eril has in France predominated over tlie 
good (a position we should by no means admit), the effect 
of French convulsions on the condition of other nations has 
been unquestionably most beneficial. The fiiet has led in 
two distinct ways to the multiplication of histories : first, 
by making necessary the revisal of all previous history, 
and by calling into existence a new subject for history — 
the people. 

It is not long since there appeared at least three histo- 
ries, which, in different ways, and with perhaps different 
classes of readers, have suc<ieded in revolutionising opinion 
respecting the subjects of which they severally treat The 
most familiar, and in this country the most popular, of 
these, is the ' Correspondence of Cromwell,' with such notes 
and annotations as Uie quaint editor was pleased to send 
forth in company with the letters. The earnestness of mo- 
dem times, greatly due to the tragic solemnities of the 
French Revolution, reverted the eye upon a period in some 
respects kindred to that present in a manner to ourselves. 
A new and wider impulse was given to investigation. A 
more genial mode of interpretation had grown up with 
events which needed such a mode of dealing with them, in 
order to be in any sense intelligible. What later times were 
seen to need, was felt to be needed also by earlier. The 
loose and sceptical philosophy of the generations interven- 
ing between our own revolution and that of our neighbours, 
fell justly into contempt, and with the philosophy, the his- 
torical estimates which had grown out of it Niebuhr did 
for Rome, and Grote for Greece, what Hallam and Carlyle 
have done for English history. Henceforth, we cannot 
doubt that the Grecian mythology was to the Greeks a re- 
ligion, and not a mere sport, and that the Romans were 
more real than the popular histories of last century were 
teaching us. 

The Parisian, movement of 1789, however, did more for 
the multiplication of histories, by the prominence which 
it gave to the people, even than by the necessity to which 
it gave rise of reviewing all our estimates of past times. To 
one regarding it, indwd, with calmness, whatever may 
happen to be his political predilections, no fact will ap- 
pear less liable to question than that the populace, or 
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lower portion of society, received an unnatural impetus 
upwards, and that it exercised an influence upon events 
quite disproportioned to its moral weight in Ihe commu- 
nity. But, once up, though the rabble aunk below its first 
exaltation, it never afterwards exactly reached the low 
level which it had occupied before the Revolution. "Whether 
by fair ways or foul, it had come effectually into notice. 
Even the most despotic governments have ever since shown 
more regard for its power. But, what is the great re- 
deeming feature in the movement, if the worthless and be- 
sotted rose into importance during the confusion, there was 
an immense body of the worthy and neglected forced up, 
as it were, against their will, and who, by various honour- 
able methods, have maintAined that position of influence 
into which they were earlier compelled by the sheer cou- 
Tulsive heavings of society. This portion, numerically the 
great mass of the kingdom, constitutes the people. The 
breadth given to politic*? by the infusion of this new life 
and energy into the political body, has given a correspond- 
ing breadth to history. History, if it is to be written at 
all, must now lay aside the robes of dignity with which it 
Was accustomed to move through events and revolutions. 
The court and camp are no longer the exclusive resorts of 
the intending historian. He must visit the by-ways and 
alleys of great cities ; he must enter into workshops and 
manufactories, and ask what is doing in the lycrcums and 
athenaeums of mechanics. The humblest member of so- 
ciety now exerts an appreciable influence upon the course 
of politics. With the humblest and most wretched, the 
historian must now make acquaintance. 

It is not too much to say, that history is beginning to 
be written in this spirit, and that histories, once popular, 
that is to say, as popular as they could be, are being dis- 
placed in private libraries by such as take their colour and 
subject-matter from the new era in which we are living. 
No result could have been more easily predicted. It is 
impossible that men aiming to represent society should al- 
together fail in embodying such views, and in such a man- 
ner as shall meet the wants <ind tastes of a popular com- 
munity. The necessity of observing and interrogating the 
masses makes it necessary to address lessons and present 
examples to them. If they are not directed, they will di- 
rect themselves. There is little chance, indeed, that even 
the histories of Hume and Robertson should ever be shoved 
into oblivion. Little sympathy as either shows for popular 
developments, the sagacity and literary charm of the Scot- 
tish Sceptic, and the refined philosophy of the Scottish Prin- 
cipal, will preserve them, for yet a long period, from disap- 
pearing from the shelves of the respectable middle classes; 
while we cannot imagine a time when they will cease to in- 
terest the scholar and the statesman. Even as literary phe- 
nomena, they would command attention. Their intrinsic 
merit will secure for them immortality with the aristocracy 
of society. Still, they are in no sense whatever popular with 
the present age. Too easy ; too learned, without being learn- 
ed enough ; too much of the old English gentleman, despising 
the mob, and not at all of the new, who would elevate and 
Christianise it, they scarcely come into contact with the 
people. The storms and social agonies of our own day re 
quire historians showing more sympathy with mankind at 
large, in their struggles, aberrations, and aspirations; and 
more recognition of that high destiny which we must be- 
lieve awaits the race in its progress onward to relative 
perfection. 

Perhaps it would be hazardous to say that Thomas 
Babington Macaulay is, so far as yet appears, the historian 
for the people of England. It is certain that he shows no- 
thing of the sweet tenderness, the endearing familiarity of 
Charles Dickens. If strong in feeling, he never discovers 
any of the depth of Thomas Carlyle. Nor is he in any 
sense whatever a demagogue; on the contrary, he sniffs 
even with superfluous contempt at popularity. But, mak- 
ing all abatements, denying him genius with one critic, if 
it be found he wants it, and quarrelling with his style as 
monotonously sustained, is it yet possible to mention any 
historian who represents in an equal degree the average 
ideas, feelings, and political wants of the English people ? 



The admirable sense, the prodigious information, the quick 
tact of saying what will go beyond the sympathies of none 
of the populace, if it scarcely reach to the extremes of the 
outposts in opinion, the rich English justice to men of both 
parties, while clearly indicating agreement with liberal 
principles, and the marvellous powers of popular style, 
constitute him, whatever be the merit or dement of it, the 
representative historian of the people, witliout a rival. 

In uotiiing, perhaps, does he so characteristically em- 
body the change in English opinions, as in the tone of his 
commentary on the character and peculiarities of the 
Puritans. No one acquainted with the general stite of 
sentiment in this country, will doubt that people are pro- 
pared for estimating the services rendered by the Noncon- 
formists at the Revulution, at a higher value than has been 
put upon them even b^' impartial men since the period it- 
self. To this change Macaulay lias given something like a 
fair expression; nut, in our opinion, that he is exactly of 
the temper to feel personally with the great Puritan pa- 
triots, or render adequate justice to their memory : but 
neither are the body of the English people ready to do so. 
Macaulay hits, without falling below, or flying beyond, the 
popular mark. Indeed, this is true, not leas of the general 
substance of his opinions, than of his views of the Puritans 
in particular. The breadth and brilliancy of his style, 
too, the frequent homeliness of his illustrations, and his 
business-like way of addr< Shing his readers, in the ahorteat, 
most transparent, and most direct language, if in some re- 
spects this is ofi'ensive to certain tastes, it at least gives to 
his histories an unbounded popularity. 

Only one other historian of the present day has disputed 
the palm of popularity with Macaulay; but that only in 
the northern part of the island, and chiefly among one sec- 
tion of .'•/)ciety. We mean, of course, Merle D'Auhigne. 
But the spirit of this historian is French, rather than Itlng- 
lish, which would unfit him for representing English senti- 
ment, even if he were in other respects qualified for the 
otrice. 

France, also, has her Macaulay; we refer to Michelct: 
our Macaulay and the French Michelct, equally cliarao- 
teristic t.ypes of the popular character of the two na- 
tions. You could not transplant them into each other's 
country without giving them an air of the ridiculous. 
Especially would this be true of Michelet A few years 
ago, this lively and warm-hearted Frenchman was im- 
jiorted hither in translation, and created a great sensation 
both in our metropolitan and provincial towns. As it was, 
there was something that in English ears sounded almost 
mad-like in his vehement addresBCS to the bayonets of 
France. But did one of our countrymen apostrophise the 
bayonets of England after the same fashion, removal of him 
to an asylum would be generally voted. As an offset to 
the fact, we should suppose Macaulay too grave and judi- 
cial for French tastes. 

After all, it is impossible not to look with some confi- 
dence into the heart of society at this moment, even though 
there be elements at work within it little satisfactory to 
the philosopher, who calculates all the mischances possible 
to inexperienced venturcsomeness, or to the philanthro- 
pist, who would save the race as much misery as he can 
trace to want of skill or want of principle. What the his- 
torian of the next century may have to write of ours, it is 
more difficult to imagine than it would have been for any 
prophet of any previous age looking forward to the cen- 
tury following. Trust is now, as it ever is, indispensable. 
W^e only know that all things work together for good to 
those who love God, and who are the called, according to 
his purpose. 



THE CASTLE OF EDINBURGH.* 
Anything which serves to recall the past with some of its 
local accompaniments, is valuable, as it, so to say, re-em- 
bjdies the spirit of the past, and makes it walk our earth 
once more, if not in antagonism, yet in amicable rivalry, 
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with the present. Great part of the benefit of history is 
lo6t from want of this pictorial reality. The most impos- 
ing events, unless suggested through the imagination, are 
spiriiless ; they kindle no real feeling ; they may teach a 
few maxims of social or political economy, or give greater 
depth to our science of humanity, but they do not act upon 
as with the fuhiess and roundness of warm life. In this 
respect, few books, with so unprepossessing an array of 
dates and names, and discussions of genealogy, as it eetms 
on first view, do more for vivifying history, than tlie very 
pleasant work before us. If we had anything to except 
to, it would be the pretty air of philosophical indifferetjce 
at which the writer aims in his narrative — indifference, 
we mean, to the contending parties which come before 
him within the circuit of his story, except as they give 
breath and form to the movement, and contribute to the 
picturesque impression of the whole. But, otherwise, the 
work is full of bits of charming history and description : 
fttanes and lime are made to speak, and the graves in a 
manner to give up their dead. The style is always lively 
and vigorous, the sense of real history is never absent, 
while reality is invested with the power of fiction through 
the stir, grouping, costume, and vivid colours of the narra- 
tive. We could not hope to give, in a short notice, the 
pith of a work so packed with facts as this is ; but we may 
supply our readers with a few specimens of the writer's 
manner, in themselves interesting from their association 
with our romantic castle, and which may help as an intro- 
duction to the perusal of a work in every sense worthy of 
general attention. 

The book opens with a view of the Scottish capital, 
crt>wiied with its fine historical castlo. The Caatie of 
Edinburgh, we ought to say, is the point round which the 
history of some centuries in Scotland is made to turn : 
everything being set this way, or introduecd so far only 
as it is capable of throwing light on the biography of the 
ancient fortress. * It is scarcely possible,' says the author, 
banning his work, ' to discover a more commanding or 
n»mantic situation for a city, than that which the capital 
of Scotland has occupied for so many centuries. Spread 
over many swelling hills and deep ravines, it exhibits 
striking and peculiar features, and a boldness of scenery, 
that render it wholly unlike any other capital in modern 
Europe. Its lofty and commanding site gradually ascends 
from the sandy shores of the noble Forth, and terminates 
in the stupendous rock of the castle, upwards of 500 feet 
above the level of the water ; and h is surrounded on the 
southward, east, and west, by an amphitheatre of undulat- 
ing and beautiful hills, covered with pjirplc heath or dark- 
preen copsewood. Perched on the summit of a mass of 
black whin-^tone rock, eleven acres in area, the castle 
stands two hundred feet above the level of the surround- 
ing country, and is peculiarly adapted for defence, being 
precipitous on all sides but one, where it communicates 
with the town by a ridge called the Castlehill. Bounded 
in former days by a loch to the northward, it was deemed, 
before the invention of gunpowder, impregnable ; from 
which, some writers suppose, it gained the ancient and 
romantic appellation of the Maiden Castle, as being un- 
taken by force. Separated from the central hill, on which 
the ancient city stands, by a broad esplanade, swept by 
the cannon of a strong battery, the rocks descend abruptly 
down on all sides from the base of its embattled walls, and 
impart to it an aspect which, to the military eye, marks 
it as one of the most commanding, if not the Wrongest, 
citadels in Europe. Though its origin is lost amid the 
obscurity of antiquity, connected with its early history 
are many curious legends and dark fables, to which it's 
K)norous and romantic names of the Castle of St Apnea, 
the Winded Fort, the Maiden Castle, and the Castellum 
Puellarum, lend an additional charm. It is interesting 
to trace, in fancy, the various stages of its proi;ref<.sion 
from the days of its origin, when all around was water, 
wood, and wildness— when first the wild warriors of the 
(i.tdeni raised their rude rampart of turf nnd stones on 
the brqw of its precipitous cliffs, f ro n whence, perlinj r, 
the painted Picts saw fii-st the gleam of the Roman arms. 



when, amid the snows of the winter of 80, the legions of 
Julius Agricola halted on the desolate shores of the Forth.' 

The authentic history of Edinburgh and its castle, it 
WDuld seem, commences with the succession, in 1004, of 
Malcolm II. to the Scoitish throne, on the death of Grime 
the Usurper ; for from this time only is it the permanent 
residence of our early kings and their courts. * The his- 
tory of the castle (we quote again from our author) is much 
associated with St Margaret, the pious nnd beautiful 
queen of Malcolm III. (the successor of Macbeth), who 
often resided in it, and ultimately died in a tower on the 
west side of the rock, which bore her name, but was de- 
molished in the siege of 1673. Our ancient chroniclers 
who have i*ecordtd her demise, have not failed to weave 
much that is legendary with the truth, and have thus in- 
vested that event wiih a peculiar charm. In 1093, when 
William Rufus made war on Scf»tland by surprising the 
castle of Alnwick, and wantonly puttujg its garrison to 
the sword, Malcolm III., a brave prince, demanded instant 
restitution, and, marching an army against the Norman 
king, laid siege to the Border castle. This was in the 
month of November, when the great expanse of forest, 
and hills covered with heath and whin, around the 
Castellum Puellarum, had begun to assume the appearance 
of hoary winter, and Queen Margaret, with nor sons 
Edmund, Edgar, and David, and her daughters Mary and 
Matilda, surnamed the Good, took up their residence 
there, anxiously awaiting tidings from the king, and Ed- 
ward his son, who were far away beyond the Saxon fron- 
tier, and had pressed Ahiwick to such extremity, that its 
Norman knights were hourly expected to surrender. A 
deadly sickness preyed upon the wasted frame of the queen, 
who spent her hours in prayer for the success of the Scots, 
and the safety of their king. Old historians outvie each 
other in pmise of the virtuous Margaret. ' When health 
and beauty were hers,' saya a graceful writer, * she de- 
voted her health and strength to serve the poor unculti- 
vated people whom God had committed to her care; she 
fed them with her own hand, and smoothed their pillow 
in sickness, and softened the barbarous and iron rule of 
their feudal lords. No wonder, then, that they regarded 
her as a guardian angel among them. , . . Though she 
lived Eo long ago, we know a great deal about this saintly 
lady. The memory of her deeds of charity is still fresh 
in the church, and she is celebrated in the Roman mnr- 
tyrology for her great love to the poor, and her voluntary 
poverty.' ' She daily fed three hundred with the tender- 
ness of a mother,' says the * Roman Bi-eviary,' * waiting 
upon them — on her bended knees, like a handmaid, wash- 
ing their feet with her own hands, and kissing them. For 
these and other expenses, she not only parted with her 
own royal dresses, but more than once she drained the 
treasury.' The half-barbarous Malcolm is said to have 
been unable to read the holy missals given him by his fair- 
haired and beautiful Saxon ; but he was wont to kiss them 
and press them to his heart, to express his satisfaction 
and gratitude. In the castle, she built a little oratory on 
the very summit of the rock. It still remains within the 
citadel, and is tolerably entire, measuring about twenty- 
six feet long by ten, and is spanned by a finely ornamented 
Norman npsearch, springing from massive capitals, and 
covered with zig-zag mouldings. It was solemnly dedicated 
to her, nnd in after yeai-s was liberally endowed. There 
t-he is Niid to have prophetically announced the surprise 
of the fortress in 1312, by causing to be painted up<m the 
wall a representation of a man scaling the castle rock, 
with the insei-iption underneath, * Gardez-vous, Francois!' 
— a prediction which was conveniently found to be verified, 
when the castle was stomird from the RiigliKh by William 
Frank (or Francis) and Earl Randolph ; though why the 
Saxon paint should pro}»hesy in Frcncli, we are left to 
conj eture.' 

The Irpcnd of the Tloly Rood, which opens chapter 
second, ^ive? som** p'eaKatu ;;limi»6es into the early appects 
of our city and its neigMjc-uihoftd. and cxsts a rich light 
on tlu* oriiV'H of Jlolyrood nnd its abbey. * After the 
ncce.;.ntn of St David I. in 1124,' sayi* Mr Grant, * the 
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oftstle enjoyed all tbe advantages that, in so primitire an 
a^e, conld accrue from its being permanently a royal re- 
sidence, and the town in its Yicinity, being considered a 
demesne of tbe king, was &st becoming i^hat was then 
considered populous and important. Tbe thatched habita- 
tions, dostering irregularly on tbe great central bridge, 
round the square and (then) unomame^ted tower of St 
Giles", must have been humble in the extreme ; and very 
probably the castle then consisted onlv of one great and 
rudely embattled tower, the effort of the skill of some 
Saxon monk, rising on the beetling cliffs to the south-east, 
and overlooking scenery of the wildest description. Then 
the whiile site of modem E^inburgb, from the foot of the 
Braid Hills on the south, to the base of the tall castle 
rock, and from the peaks of Craiglockhart on the ^est, to 
the mouth of the Figmte Bum (the stream of the Rottep 
Trees), flowing into the sea on the eastward, was covered 
with a dense and pathless wilderness of oak-wood — the 
stately forest of Drumselch, where the wild bull of anciei^t 
Caledonia, with its snow- white mane and eyes of Are, the 
elk, the stag, the long-eared wolf, and furious boar, 
roamed free and unconfined. The basaltic eliffa of the 
Calton were probably covered only by wild whins and 
fragrant broom. The valley of the North Loch contained 
the royal garden, which Malcolm, the son of Pagan, culti- 
vated for the king, and near it stood the Saxon church of 
St Cudbrecht; while deep pools and wide morasses, 
tangled wood and wild animal^ made the rude pathways 
diverging to the east and westward extremely dangerous, 
though lights were burned at the hermitage of St A^thoqy 
on the Crag, and the spire of St John of Cross- torphine, 
to guide the unfortunate wight who was foolhardy enous^ 
to travel after nightfall. Amid this uncultured solitude, 
the dun of Edwin and Scotland's infant capital towered 
upon :ts hill ' a diamond in the desert.* 'In the fourt 
yeir of his reyne, this nobill prince (David) came to visie 
the Madin Castell of Edinburgh.* There he resided al-; 
most permanently, as the d^tes of his charters show, and 
his principal courtiers are usually to be found among tbe 
witnesses — Edward the chancellor, Duncan E!arl of Fife, 
Hugo de Morville the constable, W*^^"^™ ^^ Lindesay, 
Thor of Tranent, Macbeth of Libertoh, and other powerful 
thanes. It is related that, on Rood-day, the Uth Sep- 
tember, in the harvest of 1 128, the weather being fair and 
beautiful. King David and his nobles, after mass, issued 
forth from the castle to the chase in the wild country 
around. This was contrary to the advice of Alfwin his 
confessor, a canon-regular of St Ansustine, ^a religious 
man, unequalled for his si^ictity of life, his virtues, and 
knowledge,* who reminded David that it was the festival 
of the exaltation of the across, and advised him that, on 
such a day, devotion should be his occupation instead of 
pastime. In the ardour of the chase, David became 
separated from his train in the dense forest of Drumselch, 
and found himself at the foot of the stupendous crags of 
Salisbury, ' where, under the shade of a leafy tree,' he 
was almost immediately assailed by a stag of gigantic 
sise, which had been niaddened by pursuit, and was now 
standing boldly at bay, and, with its branching antlers, 

Sut the life of the pious king into imminent jeopardy, for 
e and his horse were borne to the ground, and his thigh 
was ' grievously wounded.' While froitlessly endeavour- 
ing, with a short hunting-sword, to defend himself a^inst 
the furious animal, when almost overcome, and about to 
be gored by his antlers, there appeared (continues the 
legend) a silver cloud, from the centre of which, amid a 
blaze of glory, there came forth a band that placed in 
David*s a sparkling cross, of miraculous construction, in 
so iar that the material of which it was composed was un- 
known, and unlike anything ever seen before. Terrified 
by this interposition, the stag fled among the brakes, but 
was afterwards sUin by Sir Gregan Craufnrd, whose 
armorial bearings — a stag's head erated^ with a croselet 
between the antlers — are still borne by his descendants, 
the Craufurds of Kilbirnie, in memory of that day in the 
wood of Drumselch. David was raised from the ground 
by Father Alfwin, who excUimed, ' O king, live for ever I 



now art thou deservedly punished. The oro^ which thoo 
hast, by Divine Providence, found this oay, adore ! A 
fortunate hunter art thou proved to be, sp adore the 
blessed cross.* Thoughtful, and oppressed by a deep awe, 
the king wend^ his way through the leafy forest* and re- 
turned to his castle on the rock, Alfwin bearing aloft the 
miraculous cross before him. But the wonder ceased not 
here. That night.whei\, after a k>ng v%il, the king fell 
into slumber, lo I there appeared by his couch tbe patrm 
of his people, St Andrew, the aposUe of Betjisaida, sur- 
rounded by a halo of light, instructing hipi to found and 
endow a twdftk monastery lor the caiions-re|||alar €& St 
Augustine on the spot where be had been so puracukmsly 
preserved. In obedience to the vision, David founded 
the noble abbey of Holyrood in a ' little valley betwea 
two mountains,' witb its great church, in the form of a 
crqss, of which now only tiie nave remains, and there, in 
a gorgeous shrine, the marvelloqa eroas was preserved 
until the days of D^vid II., who lost it at the Battle of 
the Standard ; and, in roempry of St David's adyenture 
on Rood-day, a s^^'s head, n^th a crosf between the 
antlers, is still borne m the i^ms^of the Canongatc^ AUwii 
was appointed first abbot : * he left a. gbripna memoi7, 
and, full of virtues, passed to onr tK>rd iot^eonpiMmy of 
saints.* David I. ejiidow.ed the new ablfey nobly. He 
granted ^ i^ nwmks, in perpetqal alqis, the churc^ of the 
Castellum Puellanun, and all the land lying; under its 
walls, from the fountain in the royal garden to the path 
that led to the great kirk of St Cnthbert. He aleo granted 
them, amon£ many otfiers, the hamlet of JSrov^toon, 
which, from its naD;ie, mpst orunnajly hayeh^n apappeod- 
age of the bqrgh o^ castle of ^win. But| though en- 
dowed, this gi«a fitne was not, built. for several year% 
during which the monks we^ received into the c»stl^ 
and occupied buikiings which previously had bc»n the re- 
sidence of nuns. These, by the permission of Pope Akz- 
apder III., were * put forth, as un$t to d«(ell among sof- 
diers,' and Abbot William appeigrs as si^cond superior of 
the monks of the Castellum Puel|anim in 1152. There 
these religieux resided' until I IJA. 'but William was an 
aged man,* says Father Hay, ' unable for his burdf^ yet 
he vowed to God to say the whole of his psal^r every day." 

The following picture is of a different and more histofi* 
cal interest. It embodies the successful attempt U tbe 
chivalric Sir Thomas Randolph of Strathdon, n^hest d 
Robert Bruce the vounger, to recover for his unde ^ 
Castle of Edinburgh, which, with that of Roxburgh, wm 
the only Scottish fortress then in th? hands of the English. 
Randolph is described by Barbour aq possessing a taU and 
comely person, a fair and pleasant visage, a mind that wfi 
brave ana loyal, just and munificent, oonrteous and jovial 
' He was,* says our author, * altogether a nian made up of 
virtues. Having established his authority in the earioon 
of Moray, he mustered his vassals and entered Mid- 
Lothian, desirous, bv reducing the Csstle of Edinbui;^ 
to render famous his new career of nobility. It was is 
the spring of 1312 when he invested the fortress on every 
side, but was reluctant to attempt a st^miy^for the ^dieis 
of Sir Piers Lombard were nttmerou9, brave, and well-dis- 
ciplined, according to the tactic^ of t^ period. Yet, as 
their supplies were completely mtercepted by the strict 
blockade, it was evident to the Gascon knight that, if not 
relieved, famine would spon compel him to surrender. 
But, to the Scottish earl, delay was fraught with danger. 
Some secret communications having passed between him 
and the vacilUting Sir Piers, the fidelity of tbe latter be- 
came suspected by bis soldiers. He was ignqminiously 
thmst into a dungeon, and they chose another leader, 
whose name .has not been reooraed. The defence. now 
became more energetic and resolate, and the Soots were 
often Uunted bitterly from tbe walls. While Randolph 
was one day surveying with anxious eyes tbe steep rodti 
and frowning ramparts that crowned them, he was ad- 
dressed by William Frank, oi^e of the most active, m- 
dent, and skilful of his foUowera^ and whose fiOher hsd 
formerly been oonstable of the fortress. 

' Methinks, my kxr|l'nldhe^:(e would Uyth^ find 
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» man to Ataw ye bow ye mieht win over the walls ; and 
certee t if ye wUl eeeay it, I wfll undertake to show you 
bow to dimb tiie rock with (he help of a Abort ladder of 
twelve feet or so.* 

' Sayest thoii ?' replictd the eari. < I pledge myself the 
•enrioe will be amply rewarded by my^lf and my roj'al 
uncle.' 

* Noble Randolph !' reptled Frank, ' the gtaerosity of 
thee and ef the king I know well, but 1oy6 of my country 
is yet a greater ooiwidention. In former days, #ben my 
iather wae constable of the oMtle, I Ibted a #eneh in the 
town below $ and that I might visit her in secret by night, 
with a ladder of ropes I sCd over the walls, and #ben day 
drew near, returned in the same manlier. If yo will esMiy 
the deed in that laahioa, wiA God's help, I will bring you 
to the #allB^ Blee|k though th^ rock may be.' 

Ovefjoyed bjr this commudieatidtt, Randdbh Htootv^ 
to \om BO time in attempting the perfloos exploit, in com- 
pany with Sir Andrew Gray and thirty chosen men*at- 
amuL The night of the Uth March, 1312, beingf exceed- 
in^y dark and stormy, they set their design in execution, 
and began to ascend the most difficult part of those pre- 
cipitous rocks which now overhang the Princes Street 
Gardens (where a fragment of ruin, called Wallace*s 
Cradle, is visible), iuppodng that in such almost inaees- 
sible pbeei the wilUs wotld be' slenderly guaKba. Wmiam 
Pnak led the way ; G#ay, Rahdolpli, and thfrfy oihers 
faihow6df and sU wertf sheathed m templeU AMour. 
Hrhfle slowly and WtotkmAj sMendii&g, tney dbtinctly 
bewd an ^cHsh cottittander going hife rounds, or eallh^g 
flie Ck§ek wikk, as it was <«rtAied, 4nd he passed dbng 
the rampart immedhUtfly abov« theuL At thUf anXibufe 
orisi8» a sfaigular ooincidftnce hapfiened. If chanced ihs% 
an lUigKsh sentiael, ii^ mere waAtonnesrt and frbli^ and 
withottt sQBpickm that lbe« #«» so near; toot a stone from 
one of the piles that; for delsnUse, mftullly AiaimbeMd the 
ramparts of al^ caMJes, and hui4edi it over the roclot; ex- 
chumiDg— ' Away X \€W yOu well I ^ It did no damage, 
but boimded over the hcAmeta of the c(6odiing escalade, 
who oontSnued their atmoet perpendleuUr ascent, all 
lieAvily mailed mr they were-^-elutetdttg, wi^ ^untkted 
bands, Uie tufta of i¥y, gnos, andgorse thai mm in'the 
delta of the rtagged ehffs; while the howl of tile bluster- 
ing Mareh wind eoiteealed this dlmk of their weaponi and 
the Bosn of their s to w aa cent. QnkM by WilHam Frank, 
they had reiehed the foot of the outer rampart ere the 
ptrrisoa beeshie alarmed^ when it was too late, for then 
the oMid wis swung, the battle>axe flourished, and the 
Seottaahi»al>«ry raised; whUe Earl RaadoMi, Sir" Andrew 
Gray^ and their followers, sprung in, and, after a brief but 
desmnato conflict) fotmd themselves masters of theplaee.* 

We might haVe long enough eontinned quoting from 
thia filMidating piece of castle bibgriiphy; but, strongly 
r eeem mending the book to our readers for profit and 
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it, we shall coneiude tiiis notice with some 
aoooaat of Moos Meg, the notorious bit of metal which 

it keeps an boaett outlook from the cistle, furnished by 

r Ckaat in the appendix toiiis vaKuMe history. 

* Mont w MoiUtnce Me^, — This celebrated piece of ord* 
naaee, whiob one tradition avers to have been forged at 
Iklena, and another in the Isle of Thrave, weishs six tons 
aada-bal^ and is comp6oed of maHeable inm bare hooped 
together; the balls' are tweulyk>ne inches in dialneter, 
and hewn of granite. In 1489, we flrit find Meg" raen^ 
tioned in Seemsht hi0toi7, when Jubai IV . conveyed her 
from the Castle of Edinburgh to the siefe of DunAaerton. 
There eannet beraddneedthe shadow of a proof thaC tids 
cannon was made atrMont iuFkuiders ; while' a tradition, 
gnpported by. very strong evidence^ proves ahnost beyond 
a doubt that it was manuiMta^edby BeottishmrtiBahs, and 
by command of James- II. ■ 

When the Douglases ware fralBited; in HfiAv their 
Cftsde of Thcfeve (or Thrave) was the last stronghold thkt 
bdd ont fbr James, duke of Ttniraine, who bad been 
totally defeated on Anefum Mnir^ and had hiri noMe lord* 
ship of Galloway annexed to tiie-erown. * The kin;^,* says 
fiEawthomden, 'made a raid into thlk^diitriet^^redaoed aU 



the strong places, and abandoned Douglasdale to the mercy 
of his soldiers.* On Ae 8th July, we find him writing to 
Charles YII. of France, announcing that all the castles 
of the Douglases, had yielded, save Thrieve, which his 
troops were then besieging. This tower, which is of great 
size and strength, is defended by outworks, and situated 
on an islet of t£e Dee. James posted his artillery at the 
Three Thorns of Cxrlinwark, one of which, gnarled, 
knotted, and hoarV with the lapse of four centuries, still 
survives near Castle- I^ouglas. Perhaps the Lion, a great 
brass CulveHn, cast in Flanders in 1430, by order of bis 
father, James I., was among the ordnance, which must 
have been very light Ei^t stone cannon-balls, four 
weighing S} lb., snd four about 1 lb. each, were found 
among the ruins of Thrieve, in 184S. A tradition, pre- 
served in the ' Statistical Account * of the parish of Kelton, 
ik^riB that a blacksmith named M^Kim, who, with his 
sons^ had witnessed the futile operations of the king's 
artillery against the ponderous masonry of the vast doujon, 
offered, ff furnished with proper materials, to construct a 
more efficient jncce of ordnance. James IL gladly 
accepted his offer, and the inhabitants of the district, 
anxious to evhice their loyalty to the king, and hatred of 
the Douglases, contributed each a gaud^ or bar of iron. 
The brawny H'Ktm and bis sturdy sons were set to work, 
itnd sobn produced the famous cannon known as Mons 
Meg. ^he unvarying tradition which, for four hundred 
year^, pointed out the place where it was forged ^a mound 
lit Bucoan's Croft, in the immediate vicinity of the Three 
Thotns of Cariinwark), received confirmation, when the 
hibourers engaged on the military road there, when re- 
moving the htolty fbnnd it to be a mass of such cinders and 
refuse as are usually left by a large for^ On its com- 
pletion, the royal cannoneers draped this enormous piece 
of ordnance to a height in front ofthe Mstle, which, to this 
hdur, is called Knockcannon. The charge is said to have 
been a peck of powder, and the granite ball the weight of 
a Carsphaim <iOw. The first shot, we are told, went right 
through the cibtlehiai, and took away the hand of the 
Countess of James, eleventh Earl of Douglaa, and sixth 
Dnke of Tobrahie, Idargaret (the Fur Maid of Galloway), 
as she wa^ in the act of raishig a cup of wine to her lips 
— a circumstance regarded by the people as a direct mani- 
festation of Heaven*s vengeance, because that hand had 
been given in wedlock to two brothers. A massive gold 
rfog, inscribed Mary<»ret d* DtyugUlM (supposed to hive 
beini on this unfortimate hand), watt fdund by the work- 
men employed some years ago, when converting the Castle 
of Thrieve hito a baSrrack for French prisoners. The 
story, so fa^ s* it ooncetns the hand of the countess, is 
rather apoca^^hal, as the wind of the ball alone would have 
IdMed her. Tieo of Meg's bullete were discharged on this 
occasion, and it is remarkable that a satisfactory account 
can be given of both. * The^irst,* says the author of the 
' New Statistieal Account,' * was, towards the end of the 
last century, picked out of tile wall; and delivered to Mr 
Gordon of Greenlaw. The mocnd was discovered in 1841, 
by th^ tenant of Thrieve, when removing an accumula- 
tion of rubbiA froth the lower pArt of the castle. He 
caane'upon'the ancnentdhtW-well, wMeh was found to be 
Hned with'bhkck' oak pltoks in a perfect sUCte of preser- 
vatk>n; and at the bottom hiy ah immense granite ball, 
shnilar In all respects to those belon^g td Mons Meg, 
and stin bearing evident marks of havmg been disofauged 
from a cannon.' It hiy in a dirA* line firom Kn6ckcannon 
to the iwddt in the wall, and is supposed to be the identi- 
cal shot whieh wtfonded the Fair Maid of Galloway. 

On the seeond diebfaarge of thiA new and terrible tiuinon, 
the garrison iniuMdiktely surrendered, and the gratefhf 
king pr^seoted tA M*Kitt the forieittid knds of Mollance, 
as a reward f6t * eenstrwftingwo nobler an eng(lne of war ; ' 
and; in lOM, we (hid thkt James IV., by diarter, granted 
the OMtto of KtrkeadtriJBJht to thehurgesaes of that town, 
fbr lilthful service rendered by their predeoesaors to his 
grandfisther at the siege of ThrieVe. The gun was named 
after the smith (wluy became labrd of Mollance), with the 
addMonuf Meg^'fta eompttmient to^^w^ v^h^ ia 
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said to have rivalled that of her namesake. The contrac- 
tion of the name from Moflance to Monre, or Mons Meg« 
was easily achieved by the Scots, who sink the ft in simi- 
lar words, rendering moll wotr, kuoH tnotre, &c. The 
house of MoDance is still standing, and is situated between 
the Urr and Dee in Galloway. It was lately sold by 
Coupland of Collistonn to a gentleman named Napier. 
In the district there are several smiths who bear the name 
of M'Kim. The balls, still preserved in Edinburgh Castle, 
and piled on each side of this vast gun, are of Galloway 
granite (which is quite unlike any other) ; they are exactly 
similar to those found at Thrieve, and were manufactured, 
says tradition, by certain artificers on the summit of 
Binnan Hill, while M'Kim and his stout sons were plying 
their hammers on Meg's hoops and bars at the Buchan 
Croft. 

Andrew Symson, whose description of Galloway was 
written onehundred and seventy years ago, says, * that in 
the Isle of Thrieve, the great gun in the Castle of ^din- 
burgh, called Mount Meg, was wrought and made ; ' which, 
though slightly incorrect as to th« actual spot of her for- 
mation, "being written in 1C64, goes far to prove what we 
may now conclude, that tjiis great^n was manufactured, 
not by Flemish artificers, but by tne strength and skill of 
the sturdy ^^SCM Oulloway. This cannon bears a con- 
spicuous place m all the public accounts of the time, 
where we find charges for greasing ' her mouth,' ribbons 
to deck her carriage, and pipes to play in front when 
brought from * her lair * in the castle, to accompany the 
Scottish host in any distant expedition ; but Meg appears 
always to have proved very unmanageable. 

In 14d7> when James IV. invaded England, in the 
cause of Perkin Warbeck, he conveyed Mens Meg, among 
other artillery, for which numerous ^pellockit of led and 
irne ' were made. Meg was mounted on a new stock, on 
which seven wrights worked for two days and a-bal^ at 
St Leonard's Crag, during the month of July. It was 
bound with thirteen stone of iron ; and, to preserve her, 
she was covered with cloths, which were emblazoned by 
the king's painter, Sir Thomas Galbraith. Afterwards, 
we find paid * to the workmen to bring hame Monta and 
the othir artailzerie fra Daikeith, xxijs.' — (Tres. Accts.J 

On the 3d July, 1^8, when the Ciistle guns saluted in 
honour of Mary's marriage with tlio Dauphin, Meg was 
fired by the express desire of the queen-regent, when the 
pyonarii were paid for ' their lauboris in mounting Mens 
furth of her lair to be schote, and for finding and carry- 
ing her bullet from Wardie Mure to the casteil,' ten shill- 
ings Scots. In 1.571, during the Civil War, she was con- 
veyed to the Blackfriars' Yard, from whence twenty-four 
of her shot were dis^^harged against the house of a citizen 
named Lawson. Two men died under the operation of 
dragging her from the castle. Payment was made to a 
priest, through the roof of whose house one of her bullets 
unpleasantly fell by mittuke. In the list of cannon in the 
castle, made up by Sir George Douglas in 1575, we find 

* ane grit piece fargit of yron, callit Mons '— (Jcvdl OJice 
Rec,J; and in the list made up by Cromwell in 1G50, 

* the great iron murderer, Mig^ and muckle Mcigg.* In 
1 6G0, the * major-general, after his remembrance of his 
majesty to the Earl of Seaford, fired the great cannon, 
called Mounce Mtgg^ after which followed all the guns in 
Edinborough Castle, Leith cittadel, and the ships in the 
road.' — (Mercuriui Puhlicus^ No. 27;. Kay, in his * Ob- 
servations on Scotland,' in 1661, says, ' We went to see 
the Castle of Edinburgh, a strong building, on a precipi- 
tous rock ; there was then lying in the yard a great old 
iron gun, which they called Mounti Meg^ and some Meg tff 
BenciekJ* It is remarkable thaLan old demi-bastion wliioh 
defends the Scottish gate at Berwick, was named Meg^s 
Mount. There was another battery of the same name in 
the Castle of Stirling, which would infer that she iiad a 
lair in both these places. In 1681, the gun burst. This 
disaster is noticed by Fergusson the poet — 

' Oh willawlns ! Mons Mcff for you. 
Twaa flrln/jf crack'd thy muckle mou ! ' 

From this period, it lay dismounted near the inner gate 



till 1753, when, by an order from the Board of Ordnance^ 
requiring all unserviceable guns to be transmitted to Lon 
don, Meg was stupidly sent with others, and placed in the 
Tower. There her name and existence became almost 
forgotten by the people of Scotland, till 1829, when, by 
the patriotic exertions of Sir Walter Scott, after an absence 
of seventy-six years, she was sent down to Edinburgh, 
and, escorted by the 73d regiment, and three troops ot 
cavalry, with pipers playing before her as of old, was con- 
veyed in procession to her ancient lair in the castle. In 
1835, the old stock gave way with a crash, hni she was 
afterwards mounted on a new iit>n carriage, of elegant 
construction, having four oval shields bearing inscriptions, 
the order of the thistle, and the name of Sir Hussey 
Vivian, Master- Grcncral of the Ordnance. She forms a 
conspicuous object on the lofty bomb battery ; but it is 
greatly to be regretted that, by never being painted, and 
being also minus a tompion in the mnzzle, this venerable 
relic of Scottish 'antiquity is fast decaying and moulder- 
ing away.' ' 



THE BURNING FOREST. 

CHAPTER in. 

TnE spring was bcantirul. The lovely pink blossoms of 
the peach, and those of the apple-trees, brilliant as rubies, 
filled our orchard with luxuriant promise. Oar bees were 
busy, even when night fell ; they had not far to go, for the 
budding pines fVom whence they drew their sweets bounded 
our field with their waving tops, like a high castle wall 
of verdant green. We dwelt in a boundless park of 
nature's making, covered as it were with an interminable 
roof of waving wood. Branch with branch were so inter- 
woven, that a squirrel needed not to make the slightest 
spring, but could run along this sea of green, as a spider 
over a thiokly-woven field of clover. And what a mystery 
was even a single tree ! Shot up from the firnitfiil earth as 
a flame of green, high as a tower, and full of branches, 
from the ground to the highest point, while every branch 
sparkled with blossoms. An airy, fii&grant palace for a 
pair of birds — nay, roomy enough for a whole family. No 
king could dwell so pleasantly, as the parrot in these 
thousand shady halls. Let no one tell me that roan can 
exhaust all the eigoyments of the earth — that natare has 
not other families &r whom it preserves peculiar undreamt- 
of delights — for whom it consecrates other fountains of 
pleasures not understandable to man, mysteriously sacred, 
close to him and around him — in the sea, in the river, in 
the forest, in the rose — yea, in a drop of water ! Thinking 
thus, I beheld with astonishment the forms of the clouds, as 
in procession they rolled on. I heard with silent delight 
the crackling of the burning wood, as it flamed on the 
hearth — I held the shining feather of a dove with admira- 
tion towards the sun, as still in the presence of the feather 
of the eagle it seemed to quiver. The winged seed atom 
of the sugar-maple, the fructifying dust of flower-blossoms, 
the elastic needle of the fir-tree — all filled me with awe ; 
and now the mighty forest appeared as a charmed palace 
full of mystery — a miracle of fairy nature, full of her own 
power and splendour. Thus to imagine, thus to dream, 
was my — was human enjoyment And yet nature was 
about to destroy this fairy kingdom — perhaps for the 
good of man. How could I think otherwise? Only by 
thought could the fiery deluge be mastered — that is to say, 
if the mind, like, the body, did not become hurt and blinded 
like the outward eye. 

To Noah, angels came and announced to him the coming 
destruction of every living thing, that he might save him- 
self. Who came to us in the desolation of the forest — no 
one ? Yes, the messengers fVom heaven were sent also to 
us — a comet, a second, a third; but we men understood 
them not. It was summer; there was a dry, withering, 
suflfocating heat. My peach-trees, my apple-trees, had 
blossomed in vain — in vain, the whole kingly forest Yet 
how beautifnl it was, even to the last I Who shall ever ' 
see it here again ? Perhaps not oven the snn, although he 
closes not his eyes like men, jis^the^hole ^^man race 
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perchance must do. We could only think over tho cala- 
niUy *ith our god-given reason, which certainly restm- 
bies &n angel who 13 ever present, living with us, seeing 
for us, and leading us. Thus every man had hia own. 

The grain was prematurely ripe, and without body ; the 
warer>6pnngs were sealed up, the brooks quite dry, the 
rivers sb&llow, the water in the ponds ^h^nnk from their 
edges to their centres. Nature thirsted and languished. 
Even the heavy dew which used to fall during the night 
like rain, and in the morning drop from the leaves of the 
f rc^ as if there had been a thunder shower, no longer re- 
freshed them. The steins and trunks were hot — warm 
even to the touch at dawn; the branches wore without 
strength; the pointed needles of the pines, pale and 
withered; while the foliage, discoloured as in autumn, 
drooping and seared, fell to the ground without a breath 
stirring it — unshaken by any storm. The fir-trees, larches. 
and pines, sweated black drops as if in agony; honey 
streamed from the high, natural hives, and the tall grass, 
when stirred hy the slightest wind, rustled like straw. A 
Gash of lightning might set the whole forest in a blaze. 
Was it right quietly to renjain in the fond belief * that 
no evil would befall us,' *we who were more particularly 
the children of God,* as many a pious wife said (and mine 
also), when a tempest came, and our next neighbour was 
killed, who had said the same, and who was also a child of 
God ? Ought we to trust our lives to the conceit that no 
breath of wind from heaven would blow? for upon the 
mere breath— the burning coal of an Indian — hung our lives 
— the lives of all the inhabitants of the woods — who through 
him might speedily be converted into shadows— into dust. 
But man, dependent every moment on the protection of 
Heaven, assured in his accustomed repose, trusts, although 
named, up to the last moment. 

Before we could see anything, it came. We were conscious, 
during the night, of a pleas^mt smell spreading around us. 
After a few days, it became too strong, too bitter ; and at last 
we smelt burning. Our eyes became heavy ; some persons 
laughed, others wept, without well knowing why. Innu- 
merable flocks of pigeons flew over us, darkening the sky, 
&ud casting as it were a whirring flying shadow ou the 
ground. Formerly, they came to our fields in harvest- 
time when our crops were ripe. • Where is their pigeon- 
bouae?' asked Okki, who saw them for the first time. 
Wild turkeys followed them; these were so wearied, 
that they fell close to us, and were caught. They bent 
their red heads and long black necks to the earth, and 
when hands were thrust out to catch them, they merely 
drew their white eyelids over their eyes. There was now 
perceptible in the west a smoke as of brushwood burning, 
which, in the morning sun, threw out a fearful heat — long, 
long white wreaths of it glided like streams into the val- 
leys. At first, a thin smoke, becoming by degrees dense 
and more dense, veiled the whole heavens; the sun ap- 
peared blood-red, then dark, then dim, and finally disap- 
peared. The smoke, heavier and denser, sank deeper and 
deeper, until at last, like a mist, it filled every ppace, and 
enveloped alL Life stood still. Every one ceased to work. 
And I was the man to whom the care of this scattered 
village had been entrusted; but the most experienced in- 
habitants comforted me. Might it not be that new settlers 
were eflfecting a clearing? a thing which happens every 
year. Might they not be burning in order to make space 
for houses, gardens, and fields; and should the flames nave 
spread rather further than they intended, what did it sig- 
nify ? The flames would at length reach the treeless savan- 
nahs, the lakes, rivers, or mountain rocks; or rain and 
frost would at last extinguish them ! Thus every one bore 
his neighbour's burden. 

When, however, not only hares and deer, like shadows 
flew past us, even during the day, through the veil of 
smoke, but likewise wild oxen and buffaloes; when bears 
roared, and wolves howled ; when even the sly fox came, 
then we felt assured the conflagration could not be far 
from us, although, as yet, we saw no fire. But when an 
elk firom the northern woods showed itself, when from 
those in the south a tiger-cat had been seen, then we knew 



the burning must be great. When men came from a re- 
mote village situated in the west, along with others whose 
habitations wei'e still more distant; and when these were 
met by the inhabitants of a village in the east, who likewise 
had fled — then, indeed, it seemed as if we were surrounded 
by the devouring element. 

A council was held. The alarm was sounded. We 
met in the open space before the church. The strangers 
isat down and rested, without even taking their burdens 
from their shoulders or untying their bundles. Our wives 
and children distributed food amongst them. Noue said 
' I thank you,' it seemed then so natural to give and to re- 
ceive. Some of those wanderers slipped into the open 
church to ofi'er up their prayers ; and as they knelt, worn 
out with fatigue, they sank back exhausted, and fell fast 
asleep. 

* We cannot go into the burning wood,* said one. * Only 
an eagle could show us where the fire was not.' 

' Oil, there must be a hundred ways out,' cried a second. 

* Perhaps ; but we know them not, and might miss them.' 

* Had we provisions enough,' said a third, *we might 
seek the woods the fire has left. You know the trunks of 
the trees stand after the flames have passed; all the ser- 
pents, wild animals, and noxious insects are destroyed; 
and we have only the falling of the scorchecMfeafless trees 
to drend, for their roots become as charcoal. But how are 
we to know or find those blackened woods ? ' 

* To the savannahs,' cried a voice. 

* Lead us,' exclaimed the rest. 

' Could we but reach tlie Lorenzo River, we should be 
safe,' said others. *The ocean is too distant; and even the 
towns are not secure from the power of so tierce an ele- 
ment.' 

Fresh laments — fresh helplessness ! Human reason had 
become useless; human knowledge vain. Oracles had 
ceased; and therefore the agonised multitude followed 
each his own delusion, his own belief. A small number, 
attracted by a gleam of light in the sky, which, by tlie 
wind for a moment dispelling the smoke, was rendered 
visible, went northwards. * There it is not so dry,' was 
their comfort. They scarcely said farewell. No one looked 
after them. Others resolved to follow the direction of the 
wild animals. 

*But they meet each other,' interrupted some one. 

* These are only the stupid oxen,' added a second. 

So they too departed. The greater number followed an 
old man, merely because his name was Noah, as if he were 
leading his sons and daughters, and ail into the saving 
ark. And yet no one smiled I 

Now I had only to care for myself, that is, for my own. 
Zoe was sitting at home weeping fur her daughter ; but 
she quickly made the prepa|-ations I advised — namely, to 
dress ourselves as hunters, our dresses bei^g made as 
much as possible of leather, with hats to preserve our eyes. 
How were we to get on, if we took with us muoh pro- 
vender, and would we find water? We resolved to take 
only our milch ass, and quickly to lade her with what wsis 
indij*pensuble. Not a single servant was to be found in 
the house; all were gone. One stepped up to tlie door, and 
told us she was going away. * May God be with you ,' we 
replied. Zoe untied the cattle from their fastenings, gave 
the turkeys and pigeons their liberty, and put everything 
in the best order, as if, indeed, some heavenly guest were 
expected. When she had finished doing what she consi- 
dered her duty, she brought, for our last meal, one of the 
large turkeys rojisieii, whose red head still looked bright. 
Glad of the short respite, we ate in silence, and seemed as 
if we would gladly have prolonged (if possible) that meal 
for years. Grief seemed to bid me enjoy and drain to tho 
last drop my present pleasure, seated in my own home, 
surrounded by those 1 loved — that peculiar happiness of 
humanity. But ^e hour of departure was come. Zoe, 
with tears, returned a fervent thanksgiving when our meal 
was finished. She fell on my neck, and said, ' May God 
again restore us to our home; may we again sit here, as 
to-day, after we have passed through sufi"ering.' Little 
Okki, too, raised his hands and wept, because he saw tears 
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in our eyes ; and God looked in pitj on them : but my 
prayer waa not heard ; I had been foond wanting. 

* We are needed elsewhere/ sighed Zoe. * That thought 
only drives me away ; otherwise we might as well die here. 
We might remain and nourish the old and help the sick, 
who must be left — left, alas! with themseWes and Qod 
alone. But !•>— I must away.' 

The ass was laden with some blankets, a small bed for 
Okki, and a few other necessary articles. Zoe was habited 
like a huntsman, and seemed to take leave of herself; she 
saw herself in the glass, me behind her, and I observed 
her eyes swam in tears. But composure was necessary. 
We looked around the room ; nothing was forgotten. Okki 
was delighted at the thoughts of riding; and Zoe could not 
refhse the little foal of the ass to follow its mother, as it was 
in the custom of doing, as it now was able to pick up food 
for itself Nevertheless to run could not save us. 

As we were on the point of starting, I stept up close to 
the window, and shading my eyes with mv hands, glanced 
hastily round that room in which human beings had spent 
so many happy hours. In the centre, stood the table of 
maple-wood, at the fireside, the now forsaken arm-chdr. 
There was Zoe's small work-table of mahogany, with the 
half-finished stocking lying on it, while the piunted rocking- 
horse of Okki, standing in a corner, assumed a gloomy ap- 
pearance. A mocking spirit seemed to look at mo from 
the mirror; it was the silent reflection of myself. Oh the 
mysteriousness of stHl life — of parting ! We departed. 

Whither were we to bend our steps in that Ubyrinth of 
wood ? Only according to circumstances could I act ; in 
vain had I a compass. As the others I mentioned followed 
the old man called Noah, so we now followed Ariadne, our 
dcg, who fimcied we were going again to visit our Alaska. 

OHAP. IV. 

Were any one able to describe the scenes of so great a 
tragedy of nature, it would be a proof that he had never 
witnessed it; for he who has been in the midst thereof 
would be utterly incapable of doing so, of comprehending 
it, or of beholding it, either ftom terror, from the magni- 
tude of the oalanSty, from his own grie^ or ttom compas- 
sion to others : as he who has been in the thickest of the 
fight cannot describe the battle ! 

We journeyed on ; and when the road terminated, when 
the marks on the trunks of the trees became lost, when the 
brook took a turn, then our dog was our pioneer, in the 
track of the wild animals whom we followed. There was 
deep silence in the wood, except when broken by the echo- 
ing voices of those who were flying from the danger, and 
calling to each other, that they might not be lost in the 
smoky mist Tn this manner, we pursued our wandering 
until nigfatfidU Zoe then hung some of the woollen covers 
on a bruich or two, spread out others fbr us to repose on, 
and our tent was ready. We ate, we slept, or fimcied we 
slept : we awoke, and believed ourselves to be dre&ming, 
so oonfbsed was our consciousness. Fear roused us up 
while it was still the night; through the mist, a soft radi- 
ance of fire-li^t seemed breaking, a slight breeze lightly 
stirred the highest branches of the tr^ while beneath 
dead silence reigned. 

About mid-day, we came unexpectedly to an oak and 
beech wood burnt out; burnt down we could not say, for 
the trees still stood upright — their blackened stems like an 
innumerable multitude of mourners in a ftmeral procession. 
All undergrowth had disappeared — herbs, bushes, and 
weeds ; the wood was a dark grey wilderness. The roots 
or the bark of the trees still smoked and kindled ; when 
the wind moved them, they gleamed and crackled. The 
very foliage of the topmost boughs was scorched — some of 
it bUick, some only brown ; all was more or less scaUied, 
except where, by a sudden change of the wind, a young oak 
was seen in its native freshness, spared by the flames turn- 
ing elsewhere for destruction. Grey sqidrrels, foxes, and 
lynxes had apparently saved themselves on such trees; 
but, as we approached, they never moved ; they were dead, 
suffocated by the smoke from beneath. Their eyes were 
shut; poor Uiings, they seemed as if asleep. fWm the 



uppermost branch of a beech tree a huge rattlesnake was 
hanging, with its head downwards, while the wind made 
it move to and fro, and its fat, melted by the heai, was 
dropping on the ground. Farther on, we saw an opoesom, 
which, true to its instinct in that deadly danger, seemed to 
have rimulated death; but the burning element had noi 
passed over the terrified animal without killing it with m 
fiery breath. In the midst of this desolation the little foal 
of the ass tossed its huge head, and gambolled nnoouthly 
behind us. I enried its happiness. 

We appeared to be for the present in safety, only the 
earth felt burning, and we were walking as it were under 
a vertical sun. The direction of the wind during the past 
day had saved us. Ah ! how thoughtlessly men wish each 
other * Good day,* * Good morrow.* This is a profound but 
indistinct remembrance of nature which regulates all our 
lifb. An unconscious presentiment of the weather (what 
might it not be?) —a dim peroepUon of those storms of 
nature, which in her primeval davs raged, and which, even 
in our days, might burst forth and desolate the earth. Thm 
men say pleasantly (but unconsciously) ^To^iay we have 
fine weather,* and rejoice in the calm, cheerftil beauty «f 
inanimate creation smiling around. Who sufl^ent^ 
acknowledges how much we all are indebted to the wes^ 
ther ? Rains determine and alter the occupations of mea 
A day of sunshine seems to make all right in us ; a blue 
sky cheers us ; while in days of clouds and gloom our life 
appears to stand still. A cloud can make rich and poor; 
a breath may destroy us. A change of wind changes the 
weather. By it we lud been saved. We wandered as over 
a won field of battle— sad, yet gratefhl for our own preser- 
vation. At twilight, we rested on the rock-girt shore of sa 
apparently still hot and steaming lake, fbr the few rivulets 
running mto it were seething, and the bushes on its mar- 
gin were burnt to ashes. The marshes around were much 
dried up, the heated water sinking deep into the ground. 
The fishes could not fly ; but we heard in the distance a 
singular noise, sullen and loud, as if a herd of buflUoes 
were bellowing, only it sounded somewhat more melan- 
choly, as if caused by pain, and echoes repeated it in yet 
more melancholy tones. The sounds came nearer, we 
sat quite still I had my gun on my knee; yet I was not 
afraid, for in anguish even an enemy spares an enemy. [ 
Something now came springing forwards in a most awk- 
ward calf-like fkahion— now leaping, now standing still, 
now roaring, and again making a desperate spring. In thb 
manner, a long row as of ghosts, cowering and springing 
approached us. * Giant frogs,** said Zoe, first with a smile 
and then with a tear in her eye ; * they seek fresh water/ 
But they fearfully erred; for, by our loud cries to drive 
them back, they made a turn, and not fiir from us, only 
the more quickly, the whole green host sprang from the 
rock into the lake, and the noise oeaaed. They swam fbr 
a time; but, by degrees, scalded by the almost boiling 
water, we saw them stretched out dead on the surfiua 
Their instinct had not quite deceived them ; they were nov 
at rest and without pain. We next saw brown beaven^ 
which had been driven out of their heated houses on to the 
rocks, and were looking as it were on the lake;, on whose 
sur&ce floated numerous fishes. Huge yellow water-rats 
were sneaking around, and water-serpents, half dead and 
exhausted, endeavoured to climb up the sides of the cliffs, 
from which they fell back agidn into the kke. A flock of 
water-fowl wished to alight in a f^ space on the water, 
but their wise leader first tried it, and, piteously soresm- 
ing at the change in its element, flew agion upwards, flap- 
ping its wings, and was soon lost sight (^ in the miat We 
went on, in order to reach the summit of the hill, firom 
whence a view could be obtained of the open-lying estate 
of my friend — of my Alaska's second fauier — to see tiie 
spot where our child lived. laved T 

We found the grotto in the rock of which we had made 
use as an inn, on our homeward journey, when we last 
visited Alaska. Zoe laid Okki on a soft bed of leaves, 
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covered Mm well up, and pointed to the wearied dog to 
rest and watch at his feet. The ass, with her foal, each 
hamg a small bell round th^ necks, were let loose, to 
seek thflir frngal supper where best thej could find it, 
while Zoe and myself ascended the rock. 

What a scene presented itseU; &r as the e je could reach ! 
A strong under^current of wind was blowing; right in 
front of us, towards the horixon, a towering wall of smoke 
stood, gigantic, black as night! A part of the sl^ was 
clear and open ; but, from the dense fell which lay over 
our home, forked lightnings, like fire-serpents, shot up- 
wards. The woods beneath that heayy Teil were burning. 
As from the crater of Vesuvius during the night only a 
small flaming pillar or fire-sheaf ascends, so here, firom 
south to west, from the whole land in that quarter, a 
blinding flame shot up into the sky, and there, in the dis- 
tance, it seemed to stand, silent and immoTeable, like some 
aurora borealis. But OTer the nearer woods the storm 
seemed to driTC the fiery spirits of flame like the rolling 
waves of the sea. Our scattered village, and others> lay 
beyond. The telescope was of no service, as it became in- 
stantly obscured by the smoke and vapour. On the oppo- 
site side of the landscape, we saw the windows of the house 
of our old Mend glittering, as if in the light of the setting 
sun. Distinctly behind 0, the woods were burning; the 
road firom us to it seemed still free, but from the green 
roof of the wood already single tongues, burning or smok- 
ing; burst forth. It depends on how the wind blows, whe- 
ther these flames become united ; and should they — then 
all will be covered with fire. 

'Ought I not to hasten to venture ihwe to save my 
daughter t ' I trusted myself to say. 

' Can you refrain from going!' asked Zoe. 

* Do they not perceive £eir danger, as we saw oqisT' I 
repHed. 

* Will they not despair f inauired 2Soe. 

'Will the old man be forsaken by his people, as ours 
fled from us t He was so good, they were so (kithful,' I 
replied. 

* Alaska will not leave him, and thus both will perish,* 
said Zoe. 

* Does not Qod rule there, and can save them, as well 
as He rules here, and has saved us?' 

* Oh yes ! certainly,' she answered ; * but ought not I to 
hasten thither ; that does not exonerate me from proving 
my motherly a£FectionT I must deserve the love of my 
daughter, not weakly feel it.' 

'Then must we all perish, and Okki too?' I asked 
Zoe. 

She looked gloomily on the ground. The wind was tear- 
ing op and scattering the burnt roots of the trees, while 
the loosened stems fell crashing in the valley by hundreds, 
as in the tempest they cracked and groaned, wildly strik- 
ing fltgainst each other. Smoke and vi^pour curled up- 
wards, then fresh flames, while crash after crash was re- 
echoed from hill to hilL Peals of thunder resounded (Hr 
and near; mist, smoke, and fiery sparks were intermingled. 
Fearful war of nature with herselC 

Zoe heard all without fear, but looked gloomier than be- 
fore, wlule an indescribable smile, fUll of holy love, seemed 
at the same time to light up her features. She slowly 
closed her eyes, and stood with her beautiftil countenance 
tamed towards the spot where her daughter was; she 
seemed as if in the attitude of listening whether her voice 
called her to come; and with her hands half-raised, she 
signified that I must not break silence, as ii^ indeed, she 
hoLTd the vmce of her helpkes child, and not the whispers 
oi her own anguish. 

She now wished to rest, and we descended to the cave. 
At the sight of Okki, she appeared delighted, looking as if 
she had lost hi^ and again found him — kissed him ten- 
derly, heard him prattle^ and then enfolded us both in 
her arms. I did not comprehend this outburst of a£Bsction. 
When I thought she had been long asleep, I felt her gently 
press my hand; soft and more softly I felt the light pres- 
sare, even while I slept 

In the morning she bad disappeared. 



THE LENTIL— A NEW BRITISH CROP. 

Tbs Lentil, or Smum LsnM of botanists, has been long re- 
cognised, more especially in the East, as a plant of con- 
siderable importance in an economical point of view. Its 
nourishiag qualities were evidently known at a very early 
period, for we find its uses, both for the making of bread 
and pottage, recorded in several portions of the Old Testa- 
ment.* The * red pottage,' for which Esau sold his birth- 
right to his brother Jacob was made of Lentils, and the 
reader will find other interesting notioes respecting this 
article, on referring to the passages pointed out in the foot- 
note. ' The Lentil,^ says Lawson, * is a legume of the greatest 
antiquity, being in esteem in the days of the patriarchs, and 
much prixed ever since. In Egypt and Syria, the seeds are 
parched in frying-pans, and sold in shops, being consider- 
ed by the natives as the best food for those who undertake 
long journeys.' Indeed, the Lentil is by no means uncom- 
mon in Egypt at the present time, and Dr Royle — the first 
authority on such a subject — records that now, as an- 
ciently, it forms a chief article of fiK>d among the labour- 
ing classes. According to Dr Shaw, the Lentil pottage is 
in great esteem in North Africa and Western Asia. la 
various countries of continental Europe, more especially in 
France and Germany, the Lentil is extensively used, being 
prepared in a great variety of ways, as might be expected 
from the cooks of those countries. It is of especial sendee 
to the Roman Catholics during the time of Lent, and other 
fasts — its nourishing qualities recommending it to atten- 
tion at sn<^ times; and we believe it is used to a certain 
extent by the Roman Catholics of our own country, as well 
as those on the Continent, being occasioniUly imported into 
Englaod with that view. The Lentil has been declared by 
some to form the base of the Rev^entas and Ervalentas, so 
widely advertised for their wholesome qualities: while 
others have stated these substances to be a peculiar pre- 
paration of the Lentil with no admixture ; but our inqmries 
do not lead to such a conclusion. Indeed, from specimens 
now before us of Du Barry's * Revalenta Arabics,' and otthe 
prepared flour of the Lentil, it does not seem at all probable 
that the former ar^cle contains any proportion of the latter 
in its composition, as, unless the Lentil-flour were finer than 
any we have seen, even a small admixture would spml the 
sample. We understand, moreover, that the chemiwl com- 
position of the two articles differ. From the researohes of 
Playfeir, it would appear that the Lentil is the most nu- 
tritious of all leguminous plants, containing morenitroge- 
neous matter than any other — an important circumstance, 
when wo take into consideration the fiict, that that class of 
v^;etables includes the Pea, with its hundreds of varieties ; 
the Bean, of which thers are also many kinds; the Tare; 
and other well-known economical plants. < Binhoff ob- 
tained from 8810 parts of Lentils, 1260 of Starch ffecnle), 
and 1 433 of a matter analagons to animal matter.^ These 
researches of scientific men corroborate, in a manner sufil- 
ciently curioue^ the opinions of the Lentil's nutritious na- 
ture, so lone entertained and acted upon by the natives of 
Egypt and Syria, who consider it, as we beft>re mentioned, 
* the best food for those who undertake long Journeys.' We 
are told, too, in the * Gardeners' Magasine of Botany,' that 
the Hindoos ' add Lentils to their rice diet when engaged 
in laborious work.' 

But notwithstanding all thesa proofi^ and many more 
which could readily be adduced, of the value of Enmm 
Lent, as one of the most nutritious kinds of vegetable food 
known to man, and notwithstanding the circumstance, that 
it has been long and extensively cultivated in the East, as 
well as on Continental Europe, yet it has hitherto been al- 
most entirely neglected in our own country, where prac- 
tical agriculture has advanced more rapidly thsA in 
any other. True, indeed, the plant was introauoed from 
France to Britain so early as the year 1648, the same year 
that its near ally, the Chick-pea, also i^ southern European 
plant, was introduced to tlus country. But, up till the 
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present time, it has continued on the list of agricultural 
plants of no farther importance than as forming an object 
of curiosity in the Botanical Garden or the Agricultural 
Museum, and we daresay its presence, even at such places 
as these, has been rare. To Monsieur Guillerez* is due 
the honour of first brinjnng this new and valuable crop 
before the notice of British farmers, and its success in 
various parts of the world induces a hope that it may 
yet become a staple article of prwiuce on our English 
and Scottish farms. That it is suitable for our cli- 
mate, there can be no doubt, from the success which has 
attended the experiments of M. Guillerei at South Queens- 
ferry, his crop being in the most thriving condition. Even 
aa a forage-plant, it seems to demand the special at- 
tention of the fhrmer, for Lawson remarks : * The haulm 
is considered, both in a green and dry state, so nutri- 
tious as to compensate for its small bulk of produce, and 
particularly well adapted for feeding calves and other 
young stock. When grown as green food for cattle, it 
should be cut when the young pods are nearly full grown ; 
and in this case k is generally sown broadcast, but drilled 
when grown for ripe seeds. The soil best adapted for the 
Lentil, is that of a dry, light, (»lcarcous, sandy nature — 
being very impatient of wet.' But^ if this crop can be ad- 
vantageously cultivated by the farmer as a forage-crop, 
bow much more profitable would it be to grow it for the 
grain, which * on the Continent sells at nearly double the 
price of peas ; but there is more food in one part of Lentils 
than in two of Peas, and they swell much by cooking.' 
When grown for the grain, the haulm or straw can of 
course be nsed as well for the feeding of young stock, and 
thus two sources of profit arise. 

We consider the Lentil a crop peculiarly suitable for cul- 
tivation in small allotments; and, from the recent increase 
of allotment gardens for the Working Classes throughout 
the country (in Scotland, chiefly through the exertions of 
the Patriotic Society), we are induced to detail the history 
of the Lentil and its culture at greater length than might 
be expected in a publication not peculiarly devoted to 
cultural art. 

M. Guillerez' experience in the garden cnlture of the 
Lentil entitles his ob»ervations to ret^pect, and such of our 
readers as hold an allotment garden, or a garden of any 
kind, however small, may be glad to learn how that gen- 
tleman manages his crop. In the ' Scottish Agricultural 
Journal,' where he first drew attention to the subject, and 
detailed his mode of culture, he remarks: — 'There are 
three kinds or varieties of Lentils cultivated in France and 
Germany — the small brown, which has the most ajzrceable 
flavour, and which is preferable to all the others for hari- 
cots and soups ; the yellow Lentil, a little larger than the 
first, and which, being more easily unhusked, readily con- 
verts into flour. ... I grow both these varieties, but the 
small brown is the best The Lentil of Provence is as ! 
large as a Pea, with a luxuriant straw, and is raoie fit to i 
be cultivated as a Tare than for the grain as human food. ' 
A dry warm soil is requisite for the Lentil ; yet I sowed 
it at Queensferry, in a heavy soil, manured with sea-weeds j 
and common dung. It is sown rather later than the Pea, 
at the rate of one to one and a-half bushel per acre; in 
other respects, its culture and harvesting are the same, and 
it ripens sooner. The pod contains two or three Lentils, 
and I have counted 134 pods on a single stalk.t The besj 
manner of sowing them is to plant a i^w of Horse-beans 



• Tliecditorof the 'Scotli«4h Affnculfui-alJournar reniaiks: • We 
hud unwittitiKly uscribod the intiOflucUan of this new object of 
culture to the Hon. Lord Murray, from the efrcumstaiico of Uint 
patriotic philanthropist having taken a deep interest in the matter, 
and even procured from Fmnce a portion of the seed. We have 
seen a coniniunipfttinn, howf^ver, in which his lordship evincns 
every anxiety to impute the merit of this attempt to MouBienr 
Guillerez, whoso efforta to attract the notice, not only of acricnltu- 
rists, and the Hi^'hland aiid Agricultural Society, but of men of 
BCienoe and the IJritish Association, towuids it, »iil, we tru'-t, per- 
petuate its cultivation amongst ufi.' 

+ In Lawson's 'AffricultnriRtB" Manual,' It fs sfatcd tlipt the Lpi tl's 
are of a close branching habit of growth, and one plant will produce 
from 100 to 160 and often a considerably greater number of pods. 



between each row of Lentils, in order to prevent their fell- 
ing upon the ground, and to avoid the expense of propping 
them. They may be sown in gardens, in pretty thick rows, 
at the distance of eighteen inches or two feet, and they look 
better, and grow better, when propped ; but in fields they 
are not propped, and are sown like Tares. The produce 
of the Lentil in grains is about a fourth less than that of 
the Tare; and in show is not a third as much, the plants 
seldom growing above one and a-half feet high, although 
mine have attained two feet and even three feet.' In the 
cultivation of this crop the use of salt, as a manure, seems 
of some importance; and the experience of AL Guillerei, 
as well as other information we have on the subject, shows 
that sea-weed is one of the most efficient manures for the 
successful growth of the Lentil. At the recent meeting of 
the British Association at Edinburgh, Dr Voelcker, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the Agricultural College of Ciren- 
cester, laid before the Natural History Section a detail of a 
series of experiments he had made with the view of ascer- 
taining the effects of different solutions of salt upon various 
vegetables. There were various plants experimented upon 
by him, whose importance in an agricultural point of view 
seems nowise very evident, such, for instance, as the Chick- 
weed, the Groundsel, the Meadow Thistle, and the annual 
Meadow-grass ; but, although wo think that the doctor's 
skill was here directed in a wrong channel, having, in the 
instances to which we have alluded, no bearing, direct or 
indirect, on agriculture, or any other department of in- 
dustrial srt, and although we are equally sceptical of the 
importance of such experiments to science, yet we are free 
to acknowledge both the agricultural and the scientific 
value of others of his experiments which have been better 
chosen. Amongst the other plants upon which he has 
experimented is the Lentil, and the results show that stilt, 
in any form, will be a beneficial manure to this new crop. 
Voelcker states thnt solutions containing 24 grs. of salt 
per pint were decidedly beneficial to Lentils. His re- 
searches do not show the most beneficial proportion of 
salt to be ost'd; but he mentions, that *salt solutions con- 
taining 48 grs. of salt per pint proved to be prejudicial 
to Lentils in the course of a month.* 

M. Guillerez does not only know how to grow Lentils; 
he knows also how to cook them, and the mode of cooking 
is probably as important as the mode of cultivating. In 
his paper, to which we have already referred, he gives the 
following account of the 

MODR OF PREPARING LEKTILS. 
Steep tlie Lentils in cold water an hour or two ; withdraw them 
and place tlitm in a ffoblct with enough of water to cover the surtace, 
a lUtlo butter, stonic mdt, flavour with parsley, place the whole on a 
slow fire. Tln;y must boll slowly, and you must take care to add 
water enongh to keep the surface covered, but merely cnrored. Yoa 
may boU them with ham, Imcon, sausafire, or merely with watorand 
siilt. to prepare them afterwards with onion, a la maltre d'hoteJ. In 
schf>ol9, bamicks. or hir;re bnardlnff establishments they ar« often 
merely boiled tn water and wit, then tliey are alk)we<l to cool, and the 
water to run ont, and, in that state, yqu drees them with oil and 
vlncRar, Ac, like a French salad. When the Lentil is bruised, or 
ground into meal, it nmke<» an excellent 'puree' with wild fowls, or 
roasted gnme. It Is prei.ared. also, like pea>% for sonps, dumplinps, 
puddings. &C. One single pound of meal makes a sutilcient soup fi.>r 
flfieen persona, or a pudding, dumpling (puree), for six, and the puund 
costs from two to three pence In France antl Germany. Beinfc more 
nutritions than potutoe^ p«.'ns. beans Ac, they would mfike a capital 
substitute for the first x-cttetablo, especially in rimes of scarcity, should 
it be proved by experience that they jarrow in tliis country moro luxu- 
riant even than In France, and now I have no doubt they will, sinca 
the Lentils sown by mo last year in Queensferry are more luxuriant 
this year than the seed I pot from Lord Murray and from France, 
which ib'tbo best test that they are already acclimatised. 

In our inquiries into tho history of the Lentil, we have 
been careful to search for reports and opinions concerning 
its bad as well as its good qualities. We find it remarked 
in tho * Gardeners* Magazine of Botany,* that the Lentil, 
notwithstanding its nutritious nature, is * held to be diffi- 
cult of digestion ; and, when taken in quantities, or with- 
out a due proportion of other food, is fbund to be sub- 
narcotic The seeds of many leguminous plants are 
poisonous, and productive of serious consequences when 
used ns food. This quality pointedly attache-s to those 
of another species of Ervum— S. Ervilia — which are some- 
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times used/ We do not think it at all possible that any 
dangerous effects can follow the ordinate use of the Lentil ; 
bat the statements we have here quoted form a ciiution not 
to be entirely disregarded, that the food should not be too 
excIusiYcly used by itself^ in which form, however, we pre- 
sume, it will not often be. The circumst^inoe that an allied 
species possesses poisonous qualities, is no proof that the 
Ervum Lens partakes of such qualities ; and, indeed, were 
we to act on the inference deducible from the remarks of 
the writer in the 'Gardeners' Magazine of Botany,' we 
should discard the Tare^ and the Pea, and the Beau, as 
poisons unfit for man or beast. 

It was recently stated in the * Scottish Agricultural 
JoumxU,' that Lord Murray's crop of Lentils was intended 
for the Great Exhibition of the Industry of All Nations in 
1851. We are mistaken if other parties are not also pre- 
pariog to bring this important crop into notice at that 
Exhibition. If the agriculturists of Southern Enrope and 
the East knew the interest which the Lentil is beginning to 
excite in this country, we are sure that they would readily 
increase our knowledge of the crop, by contributing samples 
of the various kinds from difl^'erent countries and ditfcrent 
districts of some of these, to the Great Exhibition in Lon- 
don, at which, we understand, Agricultural Industry will 
be worthily represented. We have reason to know that 
great preparations have been going on in India, with the 
view of contributing Indian produce, and the Exhibition 
is exciting great interest in Eastern Lands. 



PERUVIAN SOCIETY. 

PART I. 

OxE would form a very mistaken idea of Peruvian society, 
if one always took the events of its political history as 
the key to the character of its social condition. Those 
pronunciamicntos — those civil wars which are so promi- 
nent a feature in the recent annals of Peru — would lead 
OS to believe that, between the Cordilleries and the Pacific 
Ooean, there is being accomplished one of those laborious 
and solemn developments which begin a new era in the 
life of a people : in presence of a society which is changing, 
a nationality which is being founded, it would seem that 
everything in the physiognomy of the population should 
bear the seal of a great regenerating movement. A few 
d&ys passed on the spot are enough to undeceive us. We 
find at Peru a contrast which is reproduced in almost all 
the Spanish republics of Southern America : a spirit of 
c'^ange pushed to excess iu political life, with a not less 
obstinate spirit of conservatism in social life. While 
power is passing from hand to hand, and institutions rise 
and fall with a rapidity without example, manners re- 
main such as they are ; the spirit of society exhibits no 
fluctuation. One would have no reason to feel regret at 
this fixitv of social life, if Peruvian manners WQre what 
they ought to be — the latest impression of the moral and 
intellectual progress, of which the proclamation of inde- 
pendence seemed to have given the gloriouai signal. No- 
thing, unhappily, in these manners indicates an era of 
regeneration; everything keeps the imprint of a past 
which is in formal discord with the new situation into 
which the emancipated colonics entered upder Bolivar. 
Half-Spanish, half- Indian, the Peruvian civilisation is a 
picturesque, but a dangerous, anachronism, which seems to 
eondemn to sterility all the endeavours at political renova- 
I tion of which the ancient empire of the Incas is so often 
I tbe theatre. Tou see also these endeavours multiply tbem- 
' selves to infinity, without bringing with them any of the 
dements of prosperity and stability demanded by the conn- 
try, and a state of intanoy in the moral arrangements has 
necessarily for counterpoise a revolutionary fever in the 
political movements. 

The spectacle of the manners of Peru is, however, not 
less interesting than that of its revolutions. A country, 
which preserves in one bizarre mixture the customs of the 
ancient empire of the Incos and those of ancient Spain, 
has, in some sense, a double title to the traveller's curi. 
I oaiij. in everything besides — in the usages, in the rni-* 



tional fetes, and in the domestic life of the Peruvians — one 
can distinguish without difficulty the causes which retard 
the development of their nationality. As soon as these 
causes are discovered, it is more easy to determine in 
what direction Peruvian society will henceforth march, if 
it is to hold itself worthy of the great destinies promised 
by Bolivar to the Spanish republics. 

The configuration of Peru has itself divided the popur 
Irttiou of tliis country into two distinct groups ; one hav- 
ing for residence the valleys of the coast, the edges of the 
small rivers which water them; the other, inhabiting the 
mountains which separate the Pacific Ooean from the im- 
mense solitudes bathed by the Amazon. A Spanish civili- 
sation has sway on the coasts ; in the interior, on the 
other hand, you find the Indian manners. The coast po- 
pulation has always exerted a preponderating intiuence 
in the Peruvian republic : for which reason, we shall oo- 
cupy ourselves with it ot present. 

All the towns of Peru have a certain family likeness; 
and Lima, in its semi-Moorish, semi-Spaui^h aspect — 
in the easy and light-hearted character of its population 
— prcjsents all the principal features which distinguish 
them. Take a view of the entire republic, and every- 
where you find turning up those streets out at right an- 
gles, which leave between them squares of houses, equal 
and regular, known by the name of cuadras; every- 
where is a great central space, on one side of which, rises 
the cathedral, and on the other (if the town is a capital), 
the palace of the government; in £aoe of you, is seen a 
range of houses in form of arcades, whose shops and ma- 
gazines of every description occupy the ground-floor, and 
where the small merchants of France (very numerous in- 
Amerioa) exhibit to admiration the rich and brilliant 
fabrics of their country. 

Built on the bank of a river— torrent at the melting of 
the snows, and ravine during winter — the capital of Peru 
was founded by Pizarro on the 6th January, 1645, the 
day of the Epiphany, whence it derives the name which 
is still sometimes given it — the City of the Kings. Its 
Spanish origin is strongly marked by the arohitecture 
even of its houses — vast, airy, adorned externally by fres- 
coes — which give them a. particular stamp. Oonstruoted 
80 as to ret<ist the earthquakes so common in that coun- 
try, the Limenian habitations are little more than ground 
floors. In the few houses surmounted by a first storey, 
an immense balcony with green blinds decorates the 
faqndes, and protrudes sometimes more than three feet 
into the street. These balconies are sufficiently pictur- 
esque ui style ; but the straight lines of the etuidras are 
everywhere preserved in their severe uniformi^. 

Churches and convents hold a great place in the ex- 
ternal physiognomy of all the Spanish towns of America. 
At Lima, several churches have retained numerous ves- 
tiges of their ancient splendour. Thus, the cathedral pos- 
sesses one of the finest choirs sculptured in wood which 
you could anywhere witness ; Sao Pedro displays a 
wealth of pictures and gilding of which a European, ac- 
customed to the severe style of our Gothic cathedrals, 
would not be able to form a conception. At the side of 
those churches, still so rich, the convents are distiui 
guished by the amplitude and the majesty of their pro* 
portions. The convent of San Francisco does not occupy 
less than two euadras. It forms a suite of gardens and 
df square courts, along which elegant aroades furnish 
delicious promenades. The cells open on the upper gal- 
leries, running along the four faces of the building, and 
are reached by magnifioent staircases. The cells are 
counted by the hundred; but this monastery, once too 
small, perhaps, for its teeming population, has now no 
other inhabitants but a few monks, who wander, sad 
and pale, under deserted and crumbling vaults. Less 
vast than San Francisco, the convents of St Augustin 
and of the Merced have an aspect not less desolate. In 
the ohureh of St Augustin, you find, however, among other 
precious objects, tlie most beautiftil marble which America 
possesses, the statue of St Rose, a composition which 
might have done honour to the chisel of Canova. As to 
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the nunneries, which are very nomerous at lima, men 
are never admitted, and yon must makeup your mind to 
a reftisal. All of them formerly possesaed magnifloent 
pictures, which the kings of Spain were pleased to send 
them ; the greater part of these pictures have unfortunately 
disappeared; the Museum, otherwise very poor except 
ip Indian antiquities, has with difficulty presenred a few 
of them. Tou find, however, a curious colleotion of por- 
traits of all the vioe-rois and first presidents of Peru, from 
Columhus down to the Grand-Marshal Lamar. 

Churches, convents, houses, all, it is easy to see, are 
Spanish at Lima. In order to distinguish the shades 
which climate and the mixture of races have introduced 
into the primitive type of the population, it is necessary 
to leave the central quarters, and compare the districts 
of the populace with those inhabited by the class in 
easier drcomstances ; above all, you must penetrate into 
the interior of the dwellings. Everywhere, with poor 
as with rich) the same hospitable reception awaits you ; 
everywhere you meet with the charming cordiality which 
is so well expressed in the Spanish language by the un- 
translatable word eot^fioMo, If, however, you seek some 
trace of European manners, it is in the houses of the 
centre that you must look for it There is an hour at 
Lima when all the saloons are firee. A lamp, placed in 
the middle of the apartment^ in face of the great door 
which opens on the street, projects its light into Uie inte- 
rior court, and seems to say to the passer-by that the 
fhmily is met, and awaits the visiters. Enter without 
fear; scarcely have you need of a presentation. If you 
are a stranger, so much the more attention will be 
paid you. La Q<ua 49ta a la dupotieion ds uHed (the 
house is at your disposal) salutes your ears as you with- 
draw, and, in effect, the house is yours; at the second 
or third visit, you are received as an old friend. You 
already receive the title of temigo, or, rather, yon are de- 
signated by your first name, accompanied only by the 
aristocratic particle don, U we insist on these peculiar- 
Sties of the manners of the peninsula, such as they are to 
be seen at Lima, it is in order to show how the iafluence 
of the civilisation carried by the companions of Pisarro 
has remained persistent in Peru. 

This Spanish feature, conserved in the private life of 
the limemans, appears, as we have said, more or less mo- 
dified, as you approach or recede troin the wealthy quar- 
ters of the capital Certain saloons of lima are already 
quite European. The piano has succeeded to the guitar, 
and the Italian music to the monotonous accents of the 
ancient romances. Among the femilies less favoured by 
fortune, the traditions of Uie old Andalusian society are 
preserved in greater purity and liveliness. On a narrow 
scrutiny, you still find at Lima a few houses on whidi 
emancipation has Idt no othw trace than rain, and 
where, along wkh the remembrance of the vice-rois, are 
perpetuated the habits of a world widoh disappeared in 
their company. A vestige of red damask, the last wit- 
ness of a lost cause, and some frescos, occupy the places 
of the rich and various ornaments which you admire in 
other quarters less unfitvourable to the invasions of Pa- 
risian luxury. Some bad engravings of saints or martyrs 
hanging in giltless frames, and some chairs, which mount 
to the times of the Viceroy Amat> a round table, on which 
stands an old tin lantern — such is the fhmiture of the 
saloon, whose wh&dows, for want of glass, are garnished 
with bars of omajnented wood, and with massive shutters^ 
which are (dosed every evening. Nothing could be more 
humble than these houses, the last sanetoariee of the 
limenian society before the independence; and yet the 
pride of the ancient conquerors appears there in the cold 
dignity with which the inhabitants support their misery. 

In fetes still more than in domeetie life, the physiog- 
nomy of the Peruvian population is seen in. all its variety 
and all its ori|^lity. Among the religious festivals of 
Pern, the chief one is that of St Bose^ the patroness of 
Dma since the great San Jago fell with the Spanish co- 
lours which he was not able to defend. By this fiBte, it is 
poastble to judge of all the others^ whioh are only a iepe» 



Ution of it more or less exact. From the morning of tise 
day marked for this solenmity, the bells of all the Aurohcs 
begin the most frig^tftil jangle of sounds which ever tore 
a catholic ear. The bells of Lima haire nothing of ^mmI 
grave and penetrating harmony vrhlch lend so poweriU 
a charm to their Voice in some other countries. Tbe 
custom is, to batter the tongue of the bell agahu* tiie 
sides instead of jogging it. in general, Httle negrocv 
discharge this duty i and to see uem griraadng on the 
balustrade of the old towers, suggests the idea of so mats j 
demons charged with torturing the refigiotis instmznemt, 
which returns, at every stroke, the strangeet groans. 
This singular noise does not the less dehgfat the xncChs- 
tidious ears of the Limenians t it is announcing a g'^aaad 
festival, as it so often does at Pern, and nothing mors is 
necessary in order to make them enjoy tiiemselves. Al- 
ready the altars are adorned, and tiie images of ffae 
saints bedecked in their most gorgeous ornaments ; tin 
venerable relics of St Rose are placed on a magnificent 
cushion of velvet. Crowds fill the church where tiM 
priests lead the divine serrice. The doors furth wil> 
open. A cloud of petards and a triple clang of bA 
announce to the town the depanure of the procesrioa. 
A religious ceremony at Lima is certainly a eurioos sod 
thrilling spectacle. The splendid corti^ saluted by 
thousands of young and joyous heads shooting out tSnm 
the balconies, moves along at a slow pace throai^ fbe 
streets, which are strewn with flowers. Two Knee cf 
soldiers can scarcely restrain the crowd. A long file of 
monks bearing ti^jers open the march; and one should 
see with what a mutinous grace the tapadag (litonallv, 
concealed, by whioh term are designated the women wbo 
go veiled by the mamts) cast the most provoking looks 
and words to the reverend fitthers: 'Outdit can yoor 
sdgnory not hold your taper?* *EhI Picaro, it is long 
since you were to be seen ; but we knew where you were? 
And sometimes the monk, interrupting his psalmody, en- 
ters with great simplicity into conversation with tne to- 
pada ; if young, he laughs and chats widi her ; if old, be 
scolds her, but^ in the latter case, his observations are 
sufficiently ill received t * Ouah ! tenor padre, do you 
think that I am here to oonf^ myself f And, light as a | 
gazelle, she flies off wiUi a smile, followed by four or fWe 
sisters, cousins, or friends, who always accompany her. 

The images of the saints appear in all their pomp. 
Each of these statues reposes on s huge pedestal, bonis 
by ei|^t or ten large negroes, whose ample hangings with 
golden fringe allow only their robtist limbs and bare f^ 
to be seen. At moments of stoppage^ the poor wtetohes^ 
half choked with the heat, pass thdr hea<b be^reen the 
thick velvet curtains, and glance with their great eyes ' 
upon the crowd. The tapaaat, as you may suppose, liave 
not more respect fhr them tluin for the monks, and the 
smutty children of Africa, welcomed by a diower of 
banter, make no delay in shielding themselves again 
within the tapestry. The statue of the saint comes at 
last to draw all attention to itselfl St Rose is crowned 
with a flresh garland of the flowers which bear her name. 
* Qme honita t que hlimca / * everybody crite ; flbwers and 
bouquets are showered firom every balcony on the die- 
rished image. Behind the saint walks the arohbidiop 
with the sacrament. Everywhere, as hr moves riong, 
silence and recollection follow the noisy applsnse. Tlien 
oomes the prerident of the republic^ accompanied bj the 
oouncil of state, the generals, and superior officers, m aU' 
the eolat of their embroidered uniforms. The entire army 
of Peru — ^two or three thousand men sometimes*— attends 
as escort. Add to this pompous cortege the mart of the 
people, a blustering and checquered host, in whidi the 
Indian rubs the wbUe^ or the mongrel elbows the Mack, 
where the women with veiled and unveiled fhees move; 
imagine^ as in a picture, one part a brilliant sky, anotiier 
part paved houses, balconies fhralshed witli speeiasoft^ 
and yon will have an idea of the i^cturesque mag ni ftcene e 
which ^explains the lively taste of the Umenlans for refii 
gious ceremonies. It is needless tb remark, tittt there 
is nothing in all this whioh takes its sosroe in a terypn^ 
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fxmod aeiitimait. People run to a prooesnon as to a 
play; nobody droams of seeking in the pomp of the 
choroh an opportanitj tbr pious reflection. Snch, at 
least, is the character of the Catholic serrioes sach as 
the/ were to be seen at Lima and in the other towns of 
the coast i we shall haTO occasion ftiriber on to say what 
th^ are in the mountains^ where the Indian element pre- 
ypuM oier the Spanish. 

After the religious solemnities, it is in the popular fes- 
tivals that one may catch the most characteristic tndts of 
the young sodeties of Southern America. The most cu* 
rioos of these fetes at Pern is undoubtedly that of the 
Amancaes: it includes in itself all that the Limenians 
aeek in tlieir public amusements—noise^ moToment, the 
dance in open air. As if to favour it, the skT, ordinarily 
80 pure and so warm at Peru, becomes veiled with a thin 
misL The mountains, bare and desolate during summer, 
are dotbed in a few days with a- mantle of verdure. The 
aspeoft of the oouotry changes as if with the stroke of 
some magic wand. The rain becomes, for these arid 
coastik Hke a beneficent (airy, and the earth, parched by 
sevirral months of heat» seems to imbibe with gratitude the 
humid drops which W firom this shining sky, whose 
onalterable azure the. condor alone spots here ami there. 

The site chosen for the fete of the AmancaSs is also one 
of the most picturesque which could be found in all 
Amerka. At a short distance from the town, in an in- 
dentnre formed by the bills which markin some sort the 
first step of the Cordilleries, spreads a verdant lawn» 
vrfaere, during the months of June and July, the night- 
dewa make a (lower to rush out in immense quantities, 
with yellow petals, open chalioe like that of the lis, and 
which is known in the countrv under the name of amof^ 
eo€S. For a month after the 24th of June, the plateau of 
the Amanea^ presents its most brilliant and animated 
aspect. The origin of the popular festival, of which it is 
the theatre, is ascribed to a hermit who, in the first days 
of the conquest, ehoee tlus spot for retreat, and died with 
the odour of sanctity, after a life of abstinence and prayer. 
A little chapel, elevated in the place where the anchorite 
m eaid to have offered up his last bveath, and which ro- 
aortera thither, do not fell to visit, would seem at first to 
have becn.the end of a pious pilgrimage^ which, in course of 
time^ changed into an excursion quite profime. However 
this may b^ from the moment tha^ the verdure appears, the 
pofmlation of lima repair, on fixit, horseback, and carrbge, 
to the Amaana^ On Umss mountains, usually so peace- 
Mf there now reign a stir and agitation quite, stnpifying. 
Booths of wood and reeds rise with magical rapidity over 
the whole ground; there, yon find meat, bread, fruits, 
but espedaUy the aqua-vit«» of Pi800» and a sort of beer 
made from OM^ie^ a great fiivourite with the Indians, and 
eaUed eAAcfto. Here and there^ dancing saloons, adorned 
with lai^ bouqoeta of flowers gathered on the arrm* 
are amn^edi The 24th of June, the anniversary of St 
John* ia the great day of the festival of the Amancsea. 
Eroqa the early mproing, the narrow and dusty road 
wUioh leads to the platean is encumbered with a merry 
tin^ aident crowd, divided into several fqrtida* or groups, 
moro or lest numerous^ of relatives or friends. Bach piw' 
tk(m carries with it its own provisions and a guitar. 
Wm^' the company take the route on footi one of the 
joeand pBgrims bears thegt|itar, puts himself at the head 
of Ma companions, and flings off some coupkts of the po- 
pular air tambacusc0f in order to charm away the Iht^ues 
ifthejova^. The rest never feU to loin in the chorus^ 
St the risk of swallowing the clouds of dust which 
rise around them from the feet of the torrent of walkers 
and cavaliers upon the road. Men, women, whites^ ne- 
gjroes, Indiaiii^ mnlattees^Maiftoi, eMolo$, marsh forward 
in this way, singing and laughing. One would be dia- 
peaed to sajv that the whole limenian population had 
been suddenV eeised with a ^t of madness. Here» ^9^"^ 
tido, worn out with fetigue, slops on the edge of the 
toady in order to recruit its forces, by means of oopiona 
fiba^eaa of jmso^ There, overcharging a carriole^ and 
diawn with grisait diffiool^ by two thin-flanked horses. 



you see some $amba$ proudly perched in great state, 
with the shawl folded on the shoulder, like the cape of a 
cabalUra. Further on, again, are gineUtt or cavaliers, 
mounted on high saddles, and with their feet buried in 
enormous stirrups, who run at fall speed on the tranquil 
passers, and, just as the smoking nostrils of the eteeds al- 
most graze the heads of the walkers, draw back with a 
vigorous twitch of the bit, briskly get to the side, and set 
off again at the gallop, to the great admiration of the 
crowd, and to the huge terror of those not familiar with 
this equestrian pastime. Wo to the cavalier who, not 
yet sufficiently accustomed to his seat, ventures into such 
a medley I Sourcely has be arrived in the pcunpa or 
plain, while moving along tranquilly at a gentle trot, 
than a cry bursts just behind his ear, the frightftil gallop 
of a horse is heard, and, before he has even had time to 
turn his head, he is seized in the middle of his body by 
an arm of brass, lifted like a feather by some saoi6o, whio 
merrily seats him on the neck of his own horse, without 
shortening his pace a moment; and, when the Ameri- 
can giant has excited the plaudits of observers of his 
skill and power, he lets the poor cavalier drop tranquilly 
to the ground, merely inviting him to keep a better hold 
of his saddle the next time. H by cbimce, the gimU 
objects to this bizarre provocation, and resists the first 
shock, then follows a brieC rapid, animated struggle be> 
tween the two cavalien. Erect on their stirrups, body 
slightlv inclined, and arms stretched towards each other, 
they cloee, wreetle, and attempt to lift each other from the 
saddle, while the two horses, springing forward side by 
side in a rivalry borrowed from their masters, fly with 
all the speed of which they are capable^ and soon disap- 
pear amidst a dense cloud of dust. 

At last, we have reached the plateau of the Amancaes. 
Men and women have put foot to the ground. Afrer the 
first moment of confruion is over, the horses are unyoked 
and tied to the wheels, no one paying, them more atten- 
tion till the end of the journey. Then the partidcu meet, 
friends have found one another again, the provisions are 
spread on the grass, and the guitar souuik the prelimi- 
nary strains of the zavibaeusea. This dance^ the only 
one which the people know- at Peru, perhaps merits to be 
described with some exactness. The orehestrsi one of 
the most primitive, is always composed of the guitar, 
which one of those present, with a rigour truly adaur- 
able, twinges with all his fovoe, mixing with its notes the 
tones of a voice generally not too harmonious, end some 
words most oft^ insignificant, but occasionally gross 
even to impudence. Near the champion of the guitar, 
stands another musician, of the same muscular powers 
or nearly so, who beats time by thumping with his fists 
on a bo^n stuck fest between his legs. At this noisy and 
irresistible a|4>eal, some iomba, more or less coloured, 
immediately advaaoes into the middle of the circle which 
the spectators have already formed, and, his puncho ne^ 
gligeotly thrown back on the shoulder, he gallantly 
chooses his partner. She is usually some pretty samba, 
with great and fiery bk^k eyes* giaoeful and supple in 
figure, teeth white, and long tresses floating in two equal 
divisions on the shoulders. Standing opposite each other, 
with the left hand resting proudly on the haunch, they 
wait till the music gives them the signal. At the first 
ribratioas of the guitar> end the first bursts <tf the voices, 
they move off, slightly inclining their persons, and wav- 
ing graceftilly their handkerobiefe with their right hand. 
At first, the steps are slow and little animated. The 
sambif, timid and supplicating in his looks, pursues his 
fair, who disdamfrdly regards him, and flies like a sjlph 
as she moves around him. He, on the other hand* with- 
out being abashed, keeps steadily upon her steps, pornues 
her throngh all the windings which the dance causes her 
to describe while avoiding him; at each evolution, he 
finds himself feee to fece with her ; at every moven ent, 
he approaehes nearer and nearer to h«r. The handker- 
chief in the hand se«na to speak a mysterioos language^ 
Soon he shakes it with quicker and more frequent c&orls; 
that of his partner diqilayi itself in turn, and appears 
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to respond to his call. The orchestra itself, as if it took 
part in the strufigle, grows more animated, and strikes a 
bolder chord. With ardent eyes, brow pearled with per- 
spiration, body bent over his guitar, the musician sus- 
pends for a moment his insignificant chaunt, to give a 
savage cry of delirious excitement. The spectators, beat- 
ing time into the palms of their hands, join him in an in- 
describable concert. It is in vain that, still resisting, and 
bending her figure with her head thrown back, the maid, 
in a final spring, attempts to escape as she turns upon 
herself. Useless efforts ! her partner is close upon her, 
he presses her. Exhausted, breathless, she at last yieMs, 
she avows herself conquered in the contest; and her hand, 
as she lets her handkerchief fall, to the mad plaudits of 
the crowd, seems to confirm her defeat, and proclaim the 
triumph of the conqueror. 

The zambacueca is still very often danced at Peru : it 
is even the only dance known in a great number of the 
saloons of Arequipa, of Cusco, and of the towns of the in- 
terior. Modified according to convenience, it has become 
there a sort of noble, airy, and rapid pantomime, contri- 
buting much to the grace of the body and the flexibility 
of the movements. Such is not the zambacueca which is 
danced at the Amancaes, especially in the evening, after 
the heads have got heated hy the noise and movement. 
Nothing is more curious than this popular zamhacveca, 
in its wild, boisterous freedom. The fete is now about to 
close; already the companies sit down around a stone, 
for table, or on a bank of grass. The provisions brought 
from town are here displayed in a very appetising man- 
ner : cold viands ; fried fish, of which the odour extends 
fur and wide, and seems to invite the guests to the ban- 
quet ; bread, cooked maize, chxcha, which circulates with- 
out repose in a unique but enormous glass, capable of 
containing several pints ; lastly, the white eau-de-vie of 
Pisco, the cognac of Peru — better than which no one 
there imagines to exist If you then pass one of these 
rustic banquets, gay and hearty, as those of scholars in a 
day of vacation, yon are politely invited to tike a seat, 
and partake of the little that there it (lo poco que hay), 
but which you are oflfered with all sincerity. If you re- 
fuse, one of the females rises, takes the bottle of pisco in 
one hand, and a small glass in the other, and, advancing 
towards you, says: Us ted tamaro con migo, cahallero 
(you will drink with me, sir) ? This time, it is very dif- 
ficult to refuse, not only because the samba is often very 
gracious, but also because it would be an act of the great- 
est unpoliteness to refuse to drink with her. You, there- 
fore, slightly dip your lips into the little glass filled to 
the rim. It is not easy to refrain from swallowing it off 
entirely ; perhaps your quality of stranger, and your 
little habituation to the drinks of the country, may ex- 
cuse you. Only, in taking back the glass which you re- 
turn unemptied, the samba regards you with a slight look 
of disdain and surprise, and, finishing it herself at a 
single draught, resumes with a smile her scat in the midst 
of her partida. 

At last, at five o'clock, as the sun is beginning to touch 
the horizon, and the first coolness of ni;?ht is felt, this 
joyous world retakes by degrees the route to Lima, in 
the same order, or rather disorder, as in the morning. 
A thick cloud of dust hovers over the footsteps of the 
crowd from the mountains as far as the town. The chief 
cavaliers, with their horses adorned with flowers, which 
bound at the gallop, form the advance guard of the tur- 
bulent corps d'arm<e. All the high society of Lima, in 
their richest toilettes, go forth to meet those arriving 
Two long rows of coaches, drawn by mules, stretch right 
and left under the trees of the promenade. It is in the 
middle of these vehicles that ^e immense and confused 
mass from the Amancaes, like a veritable avalanche, pour 
along into the city. Laughing, singing, dancing to the 
sounds of the viguelas, the body moves along. It should 
be added, that, among this crowd, and during the ten 
hooTB whk)h it has passed in amusing itself abroad, you 
never see a fight, never a single quarrel, and never, we 
may say, any of those shameful spectacles of intoxication 



which too often accompany popular amusements in Eo- 
ropc. A certain order reigns even amidst the disorder 
of the arrival and the departure. The uniform of the 
most unimportant oflBcer of police is never necessavnr in 
order to maintain tranquillity. The Peruvians are of a 
mild and pacific character; a well-dressed man xnigrht 
mix without fear in all their festivals. The Indian feels 
oven flattered in seeing the white sometimes mix witii bira 
in the general crowd ; he salutes him politely ; and, if a 
ccdtallero is observed in one of the numerous circles 
formed around the dancers in the zarnbacueca, the beet 
place is immediately assigned him. 

The popular festivals and religioiw solemnities of the 
Limenians form certainly yery brilliant spectacles. The 
European, however, who coolly observes this joyous and 
uncareful population, cannot prevent a sense of sadness 
from arising in his mind in presence of these strange pic- 
tures, which seem as if they should awaken none but 
joyous impressions. What difference is there, asks the 
stranger, between Peru emancipated and Peru in the time 
of the vice-rois ? Does there not exist at the present day 
the same passion for amusements,^for external pomp, wed 
for the various pleasures of the eyes P Have the citi««a 
of the Peruvian republic made the least effort to raise 
their private life to the dignity of the grave duties whidi 
their independence created ? It is in vain that you seek 
in the largest towns of Peru some trace of intcllectoai 
activity, some symptoms of that moral transformatioD 
which the political transformation of the country ap- 
peared to announce. We are mistaken ; there are some 
days in which the poliiical life manifests itself on the 
streets of Lima or of Arequipa: the days of pronunciami- 
ento, of military disturbances ; but, in these intrigues, in 
these frivolous conspiracies, you only see a pretext fc»r 
gratifying the inveterate taste of the Peruvians for dis- 
plays of the street 



MYTHS OF THE MONTHS. 
SEPTEMBER. 
The 14 th day of September is called Holy Rood, or Holy 
Gross day ; and to the antiquarians of Edinburgh, at leasrt, 
it is still a day of some interest. On this day, in the year 
1128, it is said that David, king of Scotland — that worthy 
8cion of St Margaret and Malcolm Canmore — was bunt- 
ing in the ancient forest of Drumselch ; and, having out- 
ridden his attendants, he brought the buck to bay npon 
the spot where the Palace of Holyrood now stands. The 
desperate animal, in the strength of its despair, rushed 
upon the king, unhorsed him, and certainly would hare 
destroyed him, had not a hand placed between him and 
the deer a cross of great brilliancy and curious workman- 
ship. The king slept that night in Edinburgh Castle, and 
was warned in a vision to found an abbey upon the spot 
where he was so miraculously saved; and everybody 
knows, who knows anything of Scottish ecclesiastioal his- 
tory, how faithfully King David obeyed the visioned man- 
date. The Scottish metropolitan royal palace is called 
Holyrood to this day, in remembrance of the circumstance 
which a splendid and opulent abbey was founded to con^ 
memorate, but which has now passed totally into de<Ay. 
The general veneration in which this day is held by Ro- 
man Catholics arises, however, from something more im- 
portant in their estimation than the local circumstance of 
a king being preserved, or from any national prejudice : it 
was instituted because on that day the emperor Heraciins 
was reputed to have recovered a large piece of the true 
cross, which Cosroes, king of Persia, had plundered from 
Jerusalem about the year 615. Holy Rood day was cele- 
brated by the elevation of the rood or ctoss^ which two 
words are identical in meaning; and when the rood or 
cross was perfectly constructed, it consisted not only of 
an image of the Saviour extended upon it, but the figures i 
of the Virgin Mary and St John were placed on each side ' 
of it. This day was popularly celebrated by the old Bog- , 
liah custom of going a-nutting. It appears that the boys t 
of Eton wore allowed the privilege of a bsenting themselTes 
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from school on this day, that they might go and gather 
nuts, which they brought and presented to the masters. 

Fiheen days later than Holy Rood day, that is, the 29th 
of September, is Michaelmas day, the principal myth of 
this month. Michaelmas was instituted to do honour to 
the archangel Michael, who is believed to bo the leader of j 
the befiTcnly hosts, as Lucifer is supposed to be captain of 
those spirits that sweep with tremulous wings round the 
dark sulphureous dome of Pandemonium. 

Perhaps one^of the oldest beliefs that still hold posses- 
sion of the mind of man, is that of the presidence over the 
individual human fate of bad spirits and good angels. The 
Ej^tians believed that three spirits watched over the f ite 
of one human being; the Romans, that a good and bad 
divinity attached themselves peculiarly to each individual ; 
and in Roman Catholic countries, the idea is still retained. 
Any one who lias read that veracious history, called the j 
'Seven Champions of Christendom ' — and who has not? — 
will easily recall several instances of peculiar national | 
saintship. The Roman Catholic Church adopted this np 
plication of tutelar saints to places and individuals from 
the mythologists. Diana presided over Epheaus ; Minerva 
over Athens ; and Mar^rovcr Rome : the last, however, fell 
from his presidency to give place to St Peter, when the 
great religious revolution took place in Italy, after the fall 
of ancient Rome. But the change wrought by that revolu- 
tion was more in name, in many respects, Uian in reality. 
The pagan divinities were supplanted by those of the new 
system, thereby admitting the cardinal principle of the old, 
that there were angelj*, whose business it was to take an 
especial charge of the affairs of mortals. St Michael, 
as the head of these unseen * helpers,' as Barnabe Oooge 
calls them, is well entitled to the honour of the espe- 
cial festival of Michaelmas, which has been conferred 
upon him. 

At Michaelmas, the feast of the angels, the protectors of 
the human race, was anciently believed to take place; and 
no more fitting period, it was conceived, could be selected 
for the election of those earthly guardians, lord mayors, 
provosts, and oounoillors, of towns and districts — hence the 
prevalence of municipal elections at the Michaelmas term. 

In some parts of England, the choice of the civic rulers is 
attended with curious customs. The * Gentleman's Maga- 
zine' states, that at Kidderminster, on the election of a 
baihS^ it was usual for the inhabitants to assemble in the 
principal streets, and throw cabbage-stalks at each other. 
The council- bouse bell sounded the onset of the affray, 
which lasted for an hour, and was called * lawless hour.' 

The * Michaelmas goose' used to be, and still is, we be- 
lieve, a distinguishing feature of the Michaelmas feast. It 
is said that Queen Elizabeth received the news of the de- 
feat of the Spanish Armada while she was partaking of a 
goose on Michaelmas day, from which circumstance some 
persona have supposed that a goose to dinner on that day 
became general; but the custom is known to have been 
as old as the reign of Edward IV. The ' Posies of George 
Gascoigne,* 4to, 1575, show that the Michaelmas goose 
was customary in Elizabeth's reign before the year of the 
Armada — 

'And vhen the tenaantes come to pale their qnartor's rent, 
They brini; some fowle at .MidsMinnipr, a dish of ttsh In Lvut, 
At ChristmasM a capon, Ht .VtrAa/Zmii a goosf^ 
And Boraewhst dae at New-yero's tide, for fearc thctr lease fllo loose.' 

There was once current a popular saying, that if you 
eat goose on Michaelmas day, you should never want 
money all the year round — 

* Sapposlnfc now Apollo's sona, 
Jiwt ro«e from picking of K'K)S^ hones, 
ThlB on you pops, pray tull me wlunce 
Tlie costora'U proverb tlld comnitnre, 
That who cat* jroo^e on Michael's day, 
Shant money lack his debts to pay ? 

This notion, framed In days of yoro, 
Is grounded on a prudent score ; 
For, doobtlesn, 'twas at first deslpn'd 
"To make the people season* mind. 
That so the}' mlRht apply their core 
To all those things which nee<lfiil were, 
And, by a good, Indnstrloua hand. 
Know vhen and hotc t'improve their land.' 



* Poor Robin's Almanack' for 1G95, under September 
has the following quaint lines — 

* Geese now in their prime season are. 
Which, if well roaMed, ure good fare; 
Y\t however, iricnds, take heed. 
How too much on them you feed, 
1 e»t. when ns your torKue^ mn loose, 
Your discourse do smtU of goose,* 

The church in CroFSthwaite, in Cumberland, has five 
chapels belonging to it. The minister's stipend is £5 per 
annum, and goose prass^ or the right of coumioning, his 
geese; a whittle-gait, or the valuable privilege of using his 
knife tor a week at a time, at any table in the parish ; and, 
lastly, a hardened sark, or a shirt of coarse linen. 

In the we«tern isles of Scotland, and in Ireland, certain 
customs are preserved, which indicate the Druidical origin 
of Michaelmas. On that day, the inhabitants of Skye form 
a cavalcade in each parish: and several families bake the 
cake called St Michael's bannock. A similar practice pre- 
vails at Kilbar village, where, in the course of the ri'ie, the 
inhabitants make a turn round the church. In Macanlay's 
' History of St Kilda,' it is said, that, until of late, it was 
* an universal cubtom amongst the islanders, on Michael- 
mas day, to prepare in every family a loaf or cake of bread, 
enormously large, and compounded of different ingredients. 
This cake belonged to the archangel, and had its name 
from him. Every one in each family, whether strangers 
or domestics, had his portion of this kind of show-bread, 
and bad, of course, some title to the friendship and pro- 
tection of Michael.' The same author says, that * in Ire- 
land a sheep was killed in every fiimily that could afford 
one, on the same annrvereary ; and it was ordained by law 
that a part of it should be given to the poor.' This was 
done, it appears, in commemoration of a miracle performed 
by St Patrick through the aid of the archangel. 

The term * Michaelmas moon,' on the Scottish border, 
was understood as signifying the produce of a raid, con- 
stituting the marriage portion of a daughter. 

September, the month so famous on account of this myth, 
was the seventh month of the Romans, from septenij seven, 
before the institution of the Julian calendar. 



EFFECTS OF LIGHTNING ON TREES. 
At a late meeting of the Botanical Society of Edinburgh, 
Mr M'Nab, of the Royal Botanic Garden, made a com- 
munication on the effects of lightning on trees. He re- 
marked : — * A few days ago, I accidentally heard of a tree 
which had been struck by lightning on the 6th instant 
(June, 185")» at Pitferrane, Fifeshire, the residence of 
Andrew Buchanan, Esq. ; and, being anxious to ascertain 
the species, I wrote for a small branch, with any history 
which could be given regarding it. I have just received 
the leaves shown, which prove it to be the Ulmus montana 
or Wych elm. My object in bringing the notice before 
the Society, is to ascertain from its members any varieties 
of trees known to them as having been struck by the elec- 
tric fluid. About this time last year, a very large oak on 
the grounds of John Wauchope, Esq. of Edmonston, was 
sl.attered to pieces; and a few years previously a labur- 
num standing close to the oak was likewise destroyed. 
While on a tour over a portion of the American continent 
some years ago, I had several opportunities of observing 
gigantic trees torn to pieces by electric influence. In every 
instance observed they were oaks. During a thunder- 
storm I found the workmen (chiefly in Canada) resorting 
to the beech trees for protection, from an idea that they 
were not liable to be struck by lightning ; certain it is that 
I saw none, notwithstanding the prevalence of large sized 
beeches in many districts. The elm above alluded to at 
Pitterfane had an iron fence standing close to it, which 
was 'Supposed by the inhabitants to have had some influ- 
ence in attracting the fluid. The above observations are 
thrown out, in the hope of ascertaining if there be anything 
in the composition of one species of tree rendering it less 
liable than another to electric influence.* The beech, 
the horse chestnut, and ash were mentioned by several 
other members as having beeji^truck^byjlgh^ning. ^ ^ 
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SCOTLAND WELL.* 

Thoa limpid stream, would I had maffic spelU 
To iiiToke the guardian genius of thy spring, 

And summon her from out her favorite well. 
And bid her all thy strange paBt story sing, 
And many a chance before my vision bring. 

Occurring once beside thy margin green. 

Unsung by poet's song, in history's page unseen. 

.What tales unchronided, of oldAi days. 

Might wondering fancy thus be made review I 

What scenes might thus inspire sonse poet*s lays^ 
All tinctured oVr by wild romano^^s hue! 
Come, guardiati nymph I thee, I defoutly woo t 

Appear ! arise ! and to my fancy teH 

The long- forgotten truths that lie within thy well.f 

And art thou, spring, the same from age to age, 
Unchanged in summer's heat or winter's cold ? 

Unmoved alike in calms or tempest's rage, 
JuHt as thou wert in far-off days of old ? 
Like time thou art, that changeless, can behold 

The ever restless tide of human things 

But, hark ! in fancy*s ear the Naiad sings : — 

Mortal, I bail thee from the spring! 
Devoutly listen while I sing. 
In lar-off olden times, ere yet 
The mail-dad Roman soldier set 
His foot upon my margin green — 
When wo(m1s and wilds around were seen. 
Long ere yon hill was known to fam«, 
L(Nig ere it gain'd the Bishop's name,^ 
Long ere the Danish foe came o*er 
The waves, to Seotia's peaceful shore — 
Ere yet I heard war's trumpet sound — 
This spot, — it WAS endMAted groand. 

Round my clear rlH, at summer e*en. 
When, through the quivering aspen green, 
The full moon east her broken rays. 
The sportiTS fairies danced a maae — 
The sportive fairies aud their queen. 
Wild sprites were they, though rarely sesn ! 
Some loved within my. limpid wave 
To sport themselves, or plavful kive 
Their tiny limbs, as down they hung 
From bluebells o'er the waters flung. 
Some loved on bubble bright to ride. 
That rose and danced upon my tide. •: 

But hold I long years have hipsed away 
Since from my fountain fled the fay. 
Though legends say they linger still 
In far-off Highland glen and hill. 
Time wore away, then near this well 
A humble hermit built his cell ; 
'Twas all his love, unknown to fame. 
To aid poor strangers as they came. 
Time pass'd. At length a structure rose. 
Where weary pilgrims might repose. 
And, seeking peace, their sorrows tell. 
To the old monks of Scotland Well.§ 

*Twas then St Seryan's stately pile» 
AH wave-begki, in yonder isle,|| 



• The pretty Tlllai^ of Sootlsnd WWl. in lOnrros^BMro, te so called 
firmn the nsme which was ^iten to the monasteiy of that place, and 
which derived tta appellatloii, FSmu Seotitt, tnm the liagtdariy clear 
aad beantlfhl weQ to which these vertea rtiet. 

•f 'Yerltaa hi paten.' 

t This beanilfiil spring flews tnm the lofty emnence caBed the 
*BMiop'aHUL' 

i The andent Mooaatery ef Seotland WcH waa Ibnnded aad endowed 
for the pkwa porpoie of aoocoartoir weary aad homeleaa waodarsn. 
Vide. Stbhald'a History of Khuoaa 

I I 8t Serf's lahuid, im. Looh lisven, on whldi the Ouldees had an 
Sbsda. It waa afterwarda the hsMtatton of the celebrated Andrew 
Wyntoan. prior of St Serf 'a 



SmHed o*er Loch Leven'b waters bhe. 
And there Columba^ followers knew 
A home of peace ; their only care. 
That others might the blessings share 
Of the pure truth which they poesees'd. 
And seek, like them, a heavenljjr.reet. 
Ah ! modem gratitudejunl taqte 
Pennit~ths.^uldees*^^Siine Ire waste. 
Where piety, aad truth divine. 
And andent learning, 'gan to shfee 
First in oar land, the place is made— 
1 we^ to tell— ft cattle-shed !* 

Ercwhile, on wooded stream and hill, 
When summer winds were hudied, and still 
The mirror waves of yonder Uke, 
The good St Moak his way would take 
(Ere, sounding through each cloister'd cell, 
Boom'd o'er the lake the vesper-bell). 
And, landing at blh favorite port,t 
To Scotland's hallow'd Well resort 
See, as he pass'd, the peasants fill 
Their pitchers at my limpid rill, 
And give to each, with kindly tone. 
All he possess'd — hn benison. 

Long silent now the vesper ehhne ! 
Long, long beneath the hand of time, 
O'erthrown, alas ! and crumbling down. 
Lie these old walls,^ with moss o'ergrown! 
And long hate slept, hard by this well. 
The humble fathers of the cell. 
Since tli«n, ML oft beside my flood 
Hath the stem mountain- warrior stood. 
Fresh from the fight, and gbd to Uve 
His brow in my translucent wave, 
Or laying down his red claymoret, 
To rest him on my mossy shore. 

And mftny a maid and many a dame. 
Of fairest form, but humble name. 
To this clear font hath loved repair, ) 
To see her tnoe reflected there, v 
And in its minor braid her hiir ; ) 
And, to her gentle feelings true. 
Saw, haply, in the distant view — 
And wept to see — yon cruel tower. 
Where, pent within her prison bower ; 
The fair unhappy Mary sighed. 
Her freedom, peace, and crown denied ; 
And weepiqg, offered thanks to Heaven 
For peace, with humble station given. 

Thus spoke the guardian genius of the well. 
And mingled with the brooklet^s murmuring. 

On fancy's ear her voice no longer fell. 
Sweet as the woodland melody of spring. 
Let fancy then enfold her wayward wing. 

Nor further seek the shadowy scenes to view. 

Deep buried in the past. Now, limpid well, adieu ! 

Far from thee, ancient well, be the sad hour 

When thou shalt, like those wasting mins, &de I 

Distant the time, when red war's fatal power 

Shall tempt the foe to draw the gleaming blade 1 

Ne'er mayst thou see error 'gainst troth array'd ; 

And may each youth' and maid that near thee 

dwell 
Be as the wavelets, pure, that flow from Sootlmd 
Well! R.W.F.,M,A. 



* All that remains of this very ancient edifice la now ooovwted tslo 
a stable! ^ 

* The pariah la called Portmoak, from the spot where St Mode im 
wont to land In hla risita from the island. 

t The remains of the ancient hospltlom at Foodamt WW. al^Mf 
reftsrred to. Aroand their mlna are the graves of man/ of die 
Coldecii 
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THE BEAUTIFUL. 

A 8KBTCU FOB TOUNO MBN. 

Tub age of despotism is rmpidly receding iDto the fMist t it 
wUl soon be hiatoneAl. Linked to the dark agoe by name- 
rous affiiiitiea, it must retire with them smitbt the obBoa- 
rUy at forgeif alBc si, Let it go ; let the young men of 
the present bear its psU,Juid convey it to that grave which 
no xesnrrectiun riiaU ever rend. They nuy shout over 
its dceadenee, lor it brought no bteesine to their fathers, 
and it has left no valued inheritance to tbem. It was the 
patron of might, but it had no generons sympathies with 
ews en t i a l right ; it looked on the temporary interests of 
the few, bat it had no beaming glance for the wants of the 
uukitade ; it commanded r^ligiousoonjermity, bat allowed 
no inqoify regarding iatelligibk union ; it presinibed fiuiii, 
but proscribed the exercise of the intellect ; it demanded 
the fruits of religion, but negloeted to acagtter Hs living 
seed on the soil ; it expected loyalty from stem proclama- 
tion, and virtue from penal enaetments, and peace from 
gleaming swords, but it explained not the salutary cenios 
nf oaoautatioaal law, it exhibited not the well-qmag of 
true morality, it proclaimed not the grand motive of 
natioaal coneo«d — and it failed. Let it perish ; for stem 
defl^otism is as much opposed to the interests of man, as 
it ii at variance with the religion of Ood. It makes bo 
provision for the heart, and therefore it has nothing in 
eotamoB with the gospel of love ; it ofifera bo scope for 
the ioteUeotaal faculties, and therefore it esmss not from 
' the Father of lights;' its idealism is that of fear, and 
therefore it enters not into ' the hope which makeih not 
m ha m ed ; ' it isa foul nbel upon our glorious Christianity, 
to msiBuate that its victories are achieved in the dark, or 
that it is indebted for its triuatplis to the ignorance of the 
people. We are not the oracles of eni|pna ; we deal in 
no e<|iiiTnea) riddles ; we matter not from the veiled mys- 
teries which are known only to the inHiated t light is our 
motto; love is our impulse; the knowledge of Gad and 
his Aaointed is our aim. 

Bat, whilst the depaiinre of the despotic era down tike 
stream of time gkddens aa, and whilst we hope that it 
will never again spread its baleful shadow over these 
nations, we cannot overlook the consequences of its long 
dynasty s h has left behind it a sediment of multiform 
errors. From this mucilage, numerous embodiments of 
aoti-evangeUsm sre habitually arising ; these caage from 
tbe gross atheism which at ones domes the being of God 
aad (he immortally of the human sonl, to the polished 
psntbwsm which finds God in everything, and makes all 
special revelatisn saperflaoas. Between these exipemes, 
there are speculations, theories, doctrines, idealism^ with- 
out numbsK. This consequence of the despotic era m^lit 
have been expected : it was the reaction from blind faith 
to blind unbelief the terrible transition from universal 
credulity to universal scepticism. The mind, surfeited and 
Btupifiod by over- belief, threw off the load, and leaped 
anwdst the regions of negation. 

Thi^ however, does not justify soepticisai, nor remove 
the respoasiVility of freeand iutelligent agents \ but sufOly 
it intimates the danger of the first step in a retrograde 
movemei4 from the faith oneo delivered to the eaiBta,and 
it also shows that tbe relation of one error to another is 
so ciose^ that every wise man ought "to be watchful, lest 
by a sure process he be drawn onwards in -the fatal career 
to the vortex of utter infidelity, the region of sunless 
negation, and be left in the hour of his terrible necessity 
with no foothold when the earth reels from its centre, and 
00 star in the firmamenr, when the heavens are covered 
with the saekdoiii of mourning over the funeral of time. 
Such a fearful issuei, every man who has realised the 
peat idea of a hunum soul, will earnest^ deprecate ; but 
It is the issue consequent upon voluntary departure fi'om, 
or voluntaxy neglect of, the great principles of that benign 
economy under which the human race are placed. 

Youth appreciates beauty ; it is the appro|>riate season 
for the action of the tender, the sublime, and the grand, 
upon the mental virion. The soul is then pliant ; it 
800 



readily receives impressions from external objects 
descriptions of the beautiful, by a skilful pen or f 
are then oonveyed to it with comparative ease: 
that class of writers who elaborate the ideal philos 
and profess to have discovered the beautiful, the trw 
the good, without the aid of any supernatural revel 
construct their lucubrations so as to captivate tbe y 
and to win from their ranks tbe disciples of the supe; 
sebooL These men avoid all reference to Christii 
except when they stamble upon a text which illusi 
some favourite dogma. Occasionally, indeed, they 
plimsDt the mnceriiy of Christians, but it is in a m; 
which leaves the impressbn that they phy the wea 
which receives and credits the special teachings c 
New Testamentb They are loud in their prais 
' nature,* and eloquent in their descriptions of her b 
and poetry ; but these laudations are so uttered, 
imply that the followers of the Xazarene are shut U| 
narrow circle of cold doctrines, which, instead of wai 
the heart and elevating the understanding, have invai 
the oontnunr effect. Now, instead of opposing thet 
this implied censurs, we affirm that, by the aid of oegl 
evangelii^m, we can not only soar with them to the 
tude of their ideal beauty, but that it will give us wi 
penetrate regions £tur beyond their loftiest concepiioi 

How beautiful is nature I What exquisite pic 
does she present to the eye 1 Behold her emerald 
pet, interwoven with a thousand flowers, whose leave 
tinted with a thousand hues, and whose odours pei 
the passing breeae; her fertile valleys, rewardiuj 
hand of industry with wealth more valuable than 
sparkled in the tiara of monarchs; her vast fo 
whose rustling leaves and waving branchei^ in bar 
with the winds of heaven and the notes of birds of I 
teoos plume, produce one of her own inimitable cone 
her crystal strea ml ets, softJ|y stealing over the g 
sward, and kissing the root m many a gentle flower 
mighty rivers, now moving slowly over level regions 
imparting fertility in their procession — now flowing ra] 
in accordance with the declivity of tbe land, whilst 
waters glitter in the beams of the brilliant sun- 
rwhiug vnth irresistible fury over the rbek-ledge, 
forming the earth-shaking cataract, whose apmy jspe 
against the horizon with all the glories of the prisi 
flns— and now, after the toils of the passage an< 
chafing of the fall, passing solemnly to the besom o 
great ocesn, to mingle with its waters, like an old 
after the race, and siruggle, and stunning events « 
journey, carried to the grave, that his dust may n 
with that of his Others ; her majestks mountams 1 
their summits above the region of storm and shadow 
covered with eternal snow and sunshine, as if to pr 
a throne of purity and light, inriting angels to dei 
and reign ; her annual procession of winter, spriiig, 
mor, autumn, the royal four that she has delegated to 
rule suoeessively over her children, and in turn to 
tbem with appopriate ^ifts; her mighty reeervo 
water, whose bquid «rms mterlink the nations, and 
tbe produce of one continent to anotlter, fur the pui 
oi amicable interchange — that great sea which now s 
to the hdlsby oi the sephyr, ph&cid as an infant's c 
which has never been stained by sin, aad now roars 
the voice of S"ven thunders, and tosses its mountain « 
among the flying elouds of h^ven, whikt the stro 
navies are helpless before it,^ a shell of glass bei 
the foot of a giant, or a gossamer across too path 
careering lion; her glorious sun pouring light an< 
throughout her wide domiuions ; and her midnight si 
hood of stars studding the blue concave like gems 
the forehead of night, aad singing in mystic poetry 
music of the spheres I ' 

Thus far we go with the class of writers under re\ 
nay, we not only concur in tho opinion that the le 
taught by the material revelation are valuable, but we 
uniformly urged the duty of eliciting those lessons, 
when they intimate that this is the only revelatioi 
quired by man, and that he is capable of deducing a 
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cient argument for ylrtiie and morality from these beauti- 
fal paragraphs in the great book of nature, we decidedly 
object. HaTing gazed upon this sublime scene, the idea 
of causation immediately occurs to us. We ask. Who is 
the creator of this immense field of beauty and sublimity ? 
who b the limner of this magnificent picture ? and what 
substantial thoughts are we to attach to the oft-recurring 
phrase — * nature ? ' If it be intimated that the word is 
only a pcTerential synonyms for the works of God, we re- 
ply, that what is gained to the spirit of reverence by its 
use, is more than counterbaUnoed by the loss suffered by 
sound philosophy. Nature is not a cause, but an effect : 
it is not the author, but the book ; not the artist, but the 
picture; and we think that true reverence will suggest 
the duty of bowing the knee to the invisible cause of all 
this visible beauty. But does the latter tell us how he 
may be found, or answer the inquiry, How may we ap- 
proach him with the certfunty of acceptance? Our 
idealists, wlio pass by the New Testament as they would 
an almanac past date, have no satisfactory reply. They 
tell us, indeed, that the Creator is merciful and good ; but, 
without challenging the proposition, we have a right to 
demand the same of their informant It is unmanly to 
conceal the source of this intensely important doctrine. 
Either they have obtained it from the book they despise, 
or they have not. If they have, it is cowardly to kindle 
their lamps at our altar without acknowledgment ; if they 
have not« then nature is their teacber ; but if so, surely 
iM may discover the doctrine as readily as they, for our 
attachment to Isaiah and Paul has not^ blinded us to the 
lessons of the seasons and the zodiac. 

Let us, therefore, see how the matter will stand' when 
the Gk>d of Hfe, light, and truth, is reverentially seen creat- 
ing all this visible beauty, and appealing by it to the 
faculty in man which he has formed expressly to realise 
it. Our mental conception of the beautiful is the action 
of a power with which he has endowed us ; and through 
the eye — the sensible medium of communication between 
material beauty and the understanding — those pictures 
are eonveyed which we denominate b^tutiful. Does it 
dishonour man to acknowledge this, and to glorify God in 
his works ? We have spoken of the green earth, but who 
gives it this agreeable cekiur f We have pointed to tlie 
flowers that adorn it, but so did our Redeemer, whose 
name is shunned as the symbol of religious fanaticism. 
* Consider the lilies of the field,' said he, *' how they grow ; 
they toil not, neither do they spin : and yet I say unto 
you, that even Solomoji, in all his glory, was not arrayed 
like one of these. W faerefore, if Qod to eiothe the grau of 
the fields which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven, shall he not much more cloth you, O ye of little 
faith ?' We have alluded to the fertile valley : * God 
givetk the increase.* We have directed attention to the 
forest, with its rustling leaves and waving branches, 
among which the breeze makes music : * The trees of the 
Lord are full of sap ; the cedars of Lebanon which he hath 
planted. He maketh the clouds hu chariot ; he walketh 
upon the wings of the wind.* We have referred to the 
crystal stresmlet: 'Hz brought ttreamt out of the rock, 
and caused the waters to run down.' We have pictured 
the mighty river in its course : ' Thou didst cleave the 
earth with rivers.* We have called attention to the ma- 
jestic mountains : ' Who hath weighed the mountains in 
scales, and the hills in a balance ? By his strength he 
setteth fast the mountains.* We have glanced at the re- 
gularity of the seasons : * The day is Uiine, the night also 
is thine : thou hast prepared the light and the sun ; thou 
hast set all the borders of the earth ; thou hast made 
summer and winter. He reserveth unto us the anpointed 
weeks of the harvest The north and the south : thou 
hast created them. Tabor and Hermon shall rejoice in 
thy name. And the Lord said. While the earth remaineth, 
seed-time and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer 
and winter, and day and night, shall not cease.* We have 
viewed the great ocean with its characteristic changes : 
' Thou rulest the raging of the sea : when the waves thereof 
, thou stillest them. And Jesus arose and rebuked 



the winds and the sea, and there was a great caloi.' And 
we have gazed upon the light of the brilliant tun, and the 
midnight host of stars : * Gon made two great lighta : be 
made (he ttart alto ; he eommandeth the sun, and apread- 
eth out the heavens, and maketh Arcturus, Orion, and 
Pleiades, and the diamber of the south ; he telleth ike 
number of the stars ; he oalleth them, all by name.* 

On a review of all these inspired utterances respecting 
the grand, the sublime, the attractive, which meet our 
eye as it sweeps creation, and blend into one gorgeous 
picture of uuMualled splendour, are we not constrained tc 
excUum with Zechariah, in reference to the glorious being 
who pUced it in the fields of space, ' JIov great w his 
beauty I * How much do they not lose who are satisfied 
with admiring the furniture of this outer court of the great 
temple, but have no heart-swelling desire to penetrate the 
aroanum — to lift the veil, that they may reverently look upon 
the ineffable Light and Life who gave existence, cokuc, 
and finish to this magnificent pictui*e, and hung it up in 
the gallery of the universe for the study of its iutelligeat 
inhabitants !, 

But by what proeess of reasoning have we reached tht 
conclusion, that He whose inexhaustible mind poured (nI 
these treasures of beauty, is favourably disposed towardi 
us ? It is not written upon the heavens that * God ii 
love ;* for, with all their beauty> they are sometimes vocsl 
with the terrific thunder, and lit up with the fiery gUre 
of the blasting lightning. It is not inscribed upon the 
clouds; for, with all their variegated diapery, tiiey are 
sometimes charged with the pestilence that walketh in 
darkness, and wasteth at noon-day. It is not engraved 
upon the mountain summits ; for, with all their roagni^ 
cence, they sometimes belch out the destructive lava, and 
scathe with blackness extensive fields covered with food 
for nations, whilst man and beast are licked up by the de- 
soUting fire- tongue, as the dry stubble after the harvest 
It is not inscribed upon the surface of the earth ; for, with 
all its motherly care to nurse its myriad children, it some- 
times reels like a drunkard, and rocks from its centre, 
whilst its granite jaws open to devour whole cities with 
their shrieking and doomed inhabitants. And it is not 
impressed upon the bosom of the great deep ; for, with all 
its occasional serenity, it sometimes plays with human life 
as a lion with a kid, and engulphs the pride of nations in 
its unfathomable caves. 

How, then, shall we decide with certainty rmrding the 
moral character of the omnipotent God ? Will phikwo* 
phical idealism help us in this difficulty ? We are entitled , 
to press this question, for if it wish to disciple us, we would ' 
have a reason to sway our minds, and determine our re- 
solution. It professes the highest degree of intellectuality ; ' 
it affects the ethereal in its mental flight, so that our re- | 
quest should not involve it in perplexity. But the ortde j 
is dumb ! Let us leave it in the valley, then, and, by the I 
aid of evangelism, ascend the mountain whwe Jssv* in- 
structs hii disciples. Hark ! He, too, discourses about 
visible phenomena, and gathera texts from the flower, tbe 
fig-tree, the mustard-seed, the vineyard, the sower, tbe 
tares, and the pearl ; but be throws a new and wonderful 
light around creation by the utterance, ' God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.' Thi$ solves the mystery, and removes the difficulnr 
— this is the key that opens paradise, and the light which 
clothes heaven in the soft beauty of reconciliation— this is 
the doctrine of doctrines, the central force which sets in 
motion the divine nuu^hinery of redemption. We stand 
amidst its influence, and look upon the heavens as our 
native skies, and upon God as our Father in Christ We 
gaze upon the beauties of creation, and feel them doobi; 
beautiful ; for our Father built the world, and furnisbed 
it with all its glories, that it might be the scene (tf our re- 
demption, and spiritual education, and training for eter 
nity; and, gazing devoutly and adoringly upon Cbriit, 
who interposed for us when He foresaw our moral wreck 
upon the shores of time, we thankfully exclaim, ' Hi '^ 
altogether lovely I* 
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THfi BURNING FOREST. 

CHAP. V. 

I stood petrified, with folded hands. I prayed, but my 
lips only moved. Okki was left, but even that scarcely 
gare me pleasnre. I breathed with diflfionlty. An abyss 
seemed 3^wning at my feet It was clear to me that Zoe 
had gone to seek her daughter. All manner of sad Tisions 
floated before my waking eyes. Sometimes I saw Zoe as 
if she had lost her way. Sometimes I saw her dead. Then 
again she was weeping, and wished to torn back ; when 
again I saw her rush delightedly into the arms of her 
daughter. I saw her with her child. The child in danger, 
yea, in unknown danger, is ever the only child, the dearest 
child to the heart of the mother, however many other happy 
ones she may have. It was a solace in my misery to 
know that the striTing, helping soul of Zoe was happy. 
Her loTe saw no terrors. And'what» after all, can nature 
do with the inward power of the spirit of-man, even in her 
most terrific aspect, in her works of threatening and de- 
straetion ?r-notliing. She only elevates and strengthens 
his inward being, to be regardless of her influences. Dan- 
ger drew my 2!oe to her child ; her energy gave her wings ; 
the flames only showed her her child in the distance. 
What Zoe did, none but a mother could have done ; and the 
repressed affection, how had it now burst forth ! 

It was late when I awoke. Zoe was by that time fiur 
on her way. She was not, however, quite alone — the faitli- 
faldoghad accompanied her; she had scarcely taken a 
handful of food. Okki asked for his mother. *Bhe is gone to 
bring your sister,' I replied, smiling and caressing him, for 
1 dared not weep. Hh laughed, and clapped his handis. 

My first resolution was to follow her as speedily as pos- 
sible. But might she not by some other unhappy circum- 
stance be lost to me?. Oh ! my heart despaired not, but 
iny cooler reason restrained me. My second determina- 
tion was, to remain and await her return. I now observed 
that the right side of the wood had taken fire ; that, in fiEtct» 
the way between us was cut off. How fkr it burnt — how 
qaickly the flames ran along the grass, then ascended and 
were licked up by the heated resin-eweating trees— how 
long they tarried to dry up the marshy spots, and then 
kindle them with their fiery power— and how fiir Zoe might 
be on her journey, could not be reckoned. Looking to- 
wards the direction she had taken, I drew long, deep 
breaths, as if^ by so doing, I were keeping back the wind, 
and inhaling the air, that she might hasten on and be s^ 
care. The vapour and smoke seemed to render me calm, 
because it veiled everything from me. No sign fh>m dis- 
eased nature aided me. I left all in the hands of God : 
this alone was my consolation. 

A dread of nature came over me, bordering on despair; 
while grief and astonishment seemed banished by profound 
disgust of existence. If I sacrificed myself^ would not my 
Okki, my only child, be lost? Would life be worth any- 
thing to me, if I lost him, or even hurt him in any ^ay ? 
I sat with him on my knee almost the whole day, rocking 
him when he was awake, and when he slept, held him in 
my arms, pressed to my heart I seemed no longer to be 
a man; for nature and life around me were so changed, 
there were no longer those accustomed methods which 
make us men. To eat and to drink was forgotten. In this 
manner I sat half-unconscious. I only found myself again 
in my affection to the child, when it called me Cuher. To 
feel how little a fkther, a man is, how little he can accom- 
plish, depressed me greatly. 

But now, I asked myself; ought I to remun here until 
oar Ust morsel of food has been eaten, when even not a 
single berry can now be found in the wood ? Do not the 
wild animals during the night assemble in the desolate 
forest? Their howling betrayed suffering; yet the strong 
•pared the weak : the deer ran unpursued by the wolf— 
the albatross flew in safety before the eagle. But that would 
all soon be fearfblly changed— for us also. At the first 
glimmer of dawn, I arous^ myself, and, directed by my 
compass, bent my steps towards the great stream, the Car 
taragui, anxious to reach it as soon as possible. 



A difficult road, an almost hopeless undertaking I Small 
rivulets of tar and resin, half solid, were there; hills of 
ashes, piled up by the whirling wind. Damp marshy places 
sdll sent up vapour; only from the veins of the rock could 
cool, fresh water be obtained. When a ray of sunlight 
broke through the curtain of clouds which overhung us, 
and I saw my shadow behind me on the ground, I could 
have shed tears; as suddenly, again, it disappeared. 

At length I reached a green wood of pines and larches, 
filled with an innumerable multitude of grasshoppers and 
butterflies; they chirped, and fluttered their wings in a 
strange manner, and crackled beneath our feet like crisp 
snow. I listened long; the noise never ceased. I wandered 
as in a mysterious world, a region of shadows — indeed, I 
may say, in a ghost>llke, unreal world — for some hours, 
and experienced what I had never known before. At last I 
found myself in a treeless savannah — a rustling sea of grass, 
full of blooming yet withered plants, with here and there a 
grove of small shrubs, or cluster of bushes. From a spot 
lower than the rest of the surface, I saw smoke ascending, 
and the wind bore to me sounds as of flinging. There men 
must be! I hastened on; but not until night began to 
fkll, I reached, worn and weary, this place of safety. 

I expected to find fugitives from the different villages; 
but» strange to behold, I saw a white flag of tmoe flying 
on one of the nearest tall shrubs. It was rendered visible 
by the glare of their firei All was silent I stood stilL 
Our ass uttered a shrill cry, louder than a night watcher 
sounds- an alarm. It grieved^ me to disturb the rest of the 
poor wearied men ; and while mentally reproaching myself 
for so dbing, I heard a rustling among tiie highest branches 
of a tree close beside me. A form, not unlike a bear, glided 
down the tronk ;. when it reached the ground, it took off 
the bearskin fh>m its shoulders, reached me a hand, and 
heartily bade me welcome. The countenance of the man 
shone red-like in the glare of the fire, nevertheless, his fea- 
tures were decidedly European. He called himself Mon- 
sieur D*Is8aly, and m that foreign, finr-off land, designated 
n^ as his oountryman. I returned the compliment 

* I was watching tiie wind,' said he. He appeared to be 
a man in the prime of lifis, or rather beyond it 'These In- 
dians have finished theirreckoning, and now sleep in peace, 
their heads trustfyilly resting on tiie bosom of their mother 
earth. Yon may behold in them the last remnant of the 
whole tribe of Uie Algonquins.' A shudder ran through 
my veins. * There are now only about six hundred men of 
them, that is, including women and children, as in the army 
of Xerxes. A lamentable end of so many brilliant days 
spent in the midst of nature ! But, in the manner peculiar 
to men, as well as races too, behind the hunter stands the 
beggar; and thus they must perish.' I thought of Zoe's 
flither, of her sister. He continued to speak moumftiUy 
on the subject, his remarks betraying a cultivated mind. 
* In these poor heads, in these sleeping hearts, repose the 
knowledge, the life, and the strivings of a whole primitive 
people. Singular I most singular ! that so many genera- 
tions of them have lived, and these are all that now re- 
main! — ^remain like gathered apples firom an old apple- 
tree, or as the apple-tree left alone, when thousands of its 
earlier kind have died away. And all which may oome 
firom these men — ^firom them, as fh>m the apple-eeeds — are 
there ! — parents and children ! — not one more I — exposed, 
in awfbl loneliness, to a mere breath of the most fimrfbl ele- 
ment' He sighed, as if contemplating his own fhte. 

I endeavoured to comfort him. Thus we also contem- 
plate, with a sacred feeling, even a flower. Each plant, 
thus brought into the present^ and in like manner bloom- 
ing alone, is important as a forerunner of the future, as 
the bearer of time ; only the flowers themselves are defence- 
less, yet needful of defence, and yet uncaring as a child. 
And with right 

* Oh, this solitariness of races,' sighed he. < This people 
I might now call a shadow. I tell you, it makes me shiver 
to think of them. Jean Jacques would have wept But why 
do tears come into my eyes? Nature has too little rev&> 
rence for her noblest works I Truly mysterious and incom- 
prehensible is all this. Patience it) the virtue of savages.' 
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« Wo must beliere/ replied I, * that, if only two of them 
remun, the kind, so to sjKAk, b preserved. Shoald only 
one of them become, in later times, a thoroughly caltivated, 
educated man, then the goal or design of that particular 
stem or race will hikve been reached. The point of the 
arrow will have hit its mark. 7es ; should only one man 
from all races, as a solitary spirit on earth, reach this 
point, and then disappear in clouds, the human race, so 
glorified, should account itself blessed. Paradise, indeed* 
lies behind us; but the thousand years reigii before us. 
and the kingdom of heaven is within us to all eternity.' I 
groaned in anguish when I thought of my own loss, and 
added, *That was the error of Jean Jacques.' 

' Our fate nuikes me almost think so,' said ho. * At the 
snme time, if anything comforts me, it is the assurance, 
that not many primitive or aboriginal inhabitants have 
ever been in ail America, therefore, that not so many have 
already perished. How many stap for evtery square milet 
That must be the criterion for judging how many wild 
Indians ever inhabited these lands, that is, how many 
hunters f 

This obeervatiouj at another time, might have comforted 
me; now, Iwas silent My eyes closed; t could 8car(ie1y 
standi and leant for support on my ass, which likewise was 
BkaMering. 

•(^ I serve you?' asked the stranger, kindly. *A1l i^e 
have is at your service, and we have all that we eVer had 
yet in abundance; so come to the wiffwam, tbr the present 
made of rushes. Ah, .refined Paris ! 

lie still looked up at the kerchief on the tree, and con- 
tinued to watch the skpr. * An under>wind would be good,' 
he observed ; * but, unfortunately, that is always the wind 
which loses Its breath. Should the upper current^ ihe new- 
bom breexe, come down — and that may be the case ih 
the memiog — then it will blow h^m that quarter, and 
will bring the flames. But one meal was ever permitted, 
and honourable even to Iieonidas; so we need not be 
ashamed to eat My roasted bear-ribs will now be quite 
ready.^ 

I fiistened my ass to a tree, and D^Isffldy assisted me to 
collect some fodder for it I took my child in mv arms, 
and we entered the silent, sad circle. We stepped down 
into what was evidently the lowest carity of the bed of a 
now dried-up lake of moderate size. The spot was wisely 
chosen, it being at once sheltered from the wind and smoke, 
and permitted of a fire being kindled in it without danger. 
We were obliged to pass the huge bright blaze that burnt 
in the centre. I paused a moment 

'The old women are busy here preparing medicines and 
(rintments for the sick, the half-choked and hal#>blind,' 
said D'Issaly. Only the chiefis, the tais, seeing for others^ 
as it were, led long lines of men and women, who, holding 
o& one by another, followed their respective leaders, with 
their eyes shut, like so many ducks. ' I assure you we 
•ufFiar mfost firom pains in our temples, and in the muscles 
of our mouthsk in oonsequdnoe of perpetual attempts t6 
blow away the smoke. Many are blind/ 

At this instant the fire rose up, and the soil along with it 
almost as high as a man into the asr. The burning wood 
and charcoal rolled down from both sides, and fell at our 
feet Then, lui if undermined by some invisible power, 
the crust of the earth broke; the old women fle#, and by 
their soreams awakened the men. The imoAense open jaw 
of an alligator, gasping for air, was seen thrusting itself 
out of the gap wus made, and then, with burning pieces 
of wood still on its back, the huge creature sprang for- 
ward. He lay half asleep and blinded by the flames. The 
strong fire on his back had awakened him from bis rest in 
the depths of the mud and marl, where he had laid him- 
Kbif in the summer heat; the dried marl having enclosed 
bira in a iiard omst 

I gave my child to an astonished girl, who was standing 
near me. We seized a burning stake of wood, and thrust 
it into his Jaw, which opened only the wider from pain. 
Others hastened to lend their aid— even boys attacked it 
— flod this unbidden and frightftilly dangerous guest 
lay on its back, scattering by its lizard tail the burning 



coals, amidfil whitib it dashed, And before It well knevit 
Uved. it was already dead. . in. ,, 

Qkki had fiillen asleep in the arms of ^he glrL Tb Vei 
child, is beyond jirice, is invaliiabl^. Eveh bis ifldtMf #ia 
forgotten. We folt glowing with hm, an« I tiud hi\u .«6 
rest in D^Issaly's tent The little thing felt neMi^r^g^ 
nor thirst—he Slept T at« itonire Oftlle ^ISM fH^fb^^ribs 
of D'Issaly's bear, which thfe i^m« ^otlng ^ hSKfMsfed. 
more in order to strengthen mysielf fot ihe sttke of^ elHldi 
and to enable me to ienduine fortbet^ trfath Hi dnistfltlck 
that might await us, than frofai any dtehre fbi food. We 
then stretched ourselves out on bur mats Hrfth tM bottle df 
rum between us, while the bowls of onf pi|)e8 gliattutfM 
in the dark, as ifre silently drew p\xW iiftef piiff. ' ; 

My host how asked my liame add that drmy^ioiltatfy'.^i 
answered Oehnany, Hanover, Lfinebur^— lhytbime,H«geD. 
To hear my name thus pronounced in thii't strange HilMl, (n 
that desolatioh. sounded so uiihatbi^T, ^6 out of ^I4c«, M 
sad and mourhfbl, that it reminded me of my tilings ^b^ 
rJeading in the Iliad of the great H<tet»^, of hU tomb, bttt 
rector Used to cry out, as from on W^, *lVoy is 6«w 
Turkish.' I told him my history, described ou* fll^ W>- 
lated the ict of Zoe— my lo^s, {)ei'haps he^ saterifl^ 1 ih, 
this perhaps foil moui^nfuUy on my heiirt t fiven the fcudni 
(^ri, Who Was still in the tent apptered % We^ ; 1 SftW he^ 
rise softly from where she had beeb d^ted, and gRde M 

I foil asleep in tears, with toy che^k closiB to ihe fiice of 
my child. I dreamt I #as oli the shores of Taurist 1 hitefd 
the storm, the thunder, and the 6horud of the pries^es^ 
as they sang their desponding— 

' Oh what darkneas! Death threatens as nnhappy onea. 
What horror and dread I What dreamy q>ectrea! 
iHty ua ye Ko«teI hear oar prayeral 
And be with as no lengor wroth t * 

I biust have sung the words in lAy sleep, for it seeded 
to me as if I heard Dlssaly chime in ; or as if he himself were 
present, ^d joining in the hymn of the pfieStesses :■— 

ynhm shall oar tears ba dried? 
Must sorrow for ever oppress ns? 
All ! shall the silent grave alone 
Olre 08 bock oar kMt repoeaf * 

CttAF. VL 

It was late when my dream-opprcSssed Soul awoke. 
b'Issaly was already away. The dawn had a sort of su](>et- 
haturalism or witchery in it as if the earth had beeb placed 
beneath other skies. Five suns were seeh through the tdt- 
tain of smoke which hung over us, red te if looked at 
through ruby-coloured glass. My inind had become tin- 
strung, my senses eonfiised, by experieiding so inany 
hitherto strange events, so ihany unkno^rn sensations, un- 
til I scarcely any longer conld feel surprise. It nevef oc* I 
curred to any of us to ask, what was the ibeaning of ^e 
marvels we saw, from whence they came, or what they 
were ? Everything was just what for the moment it seemed ; 
hot or cold, dark or brighl, as it touched us, or as #e saw 
it The five large rubies in the sky at lasted melted 4way 
and dissolved in an indescribablv magnificent play of 
colours ; in half an hour afterwards, the sky had beoime 
like a mirror, in which the golden sun lobkM at UlthBelf, 

Dlssaly returned, seated himself beside Ate, ftnd said, 

* Hie people here have a prophecy, ' when the bUnd wotinan 
catches the blind stag, its life is at an end.' ' 

*The lifo of the stag, or the life of the t>e6ple7* I aAed. 
*We are surrounded by burning woodn,* h^ riipUed. 

* The fiery circle is complete ; only a fow green isles of tr^es 
here and there tremble and shine in the hteted glare 
around them. The fire overleaps itselt Will you boW see 
the blind stag? He stands there, lightly bound, in the 
centre of that circle of afi'righted Indians. He is weary to 
death; a bUnd woman cau^t him by the hoirfis, and held 
him, as he came against her, driven by the wlbd. Bfkny 
reproach her because she laid hold of him« 'Sotn^ Hk^xor 
tarn that she still sees, or will again see, and in d6spa& 
make desperate efforts to restore her to sight Othehl k!^ 
teinpt to make the old stag see, so that it ina^ tidt b^ )t 
blind stag which the old woman seized 1 Pirmiff belie^el*^ 
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MMft that ibe stag was assuredly blind, eren should he 
PQf tfe. |rbe^,{tfi^b^ prou4 of th^ fulfilment of their 
*?W*»flrtjiiWiW*<ijr^ Aov more delight at tlie prospect of its 
^"^^^C!!^^^ (han 4$riiif »t its Ifnport— tA^ destruction 

. ^^^^f%fif^ t^ i^9 apene; «^nd ^Ij the aspect of the 
fomjliepfo^pf of ihe crowd was striking in the highest de- 
fffff^ fin^ ;tp $h«m, U^ old |M)ble stag, wiih i^ blackened 
)iiriMMM Aptiers* appeared as a messenger firooi the Great 
Spmh. Wtv^yfar WOhM ^^o venture^ to slaj it, would 
bai pi^Sfe]} MQOj^t^d impious, and V>rn in pieces. An old 
n^g^l& hiflk ipaize to eat from ^is withered thin hi^id, 
8d4, taming his ej^ U»if arils heayen, shed t^afs. All |rere 
aSpqtfld^ wi'I turned liwaj, not without emotion. 

.^lihlw iits^t X ^w the young girl (her name was 
AjMa) hf^ten wi^ Okki into another tent. I quickly 
Wi^W^ («r, An Algopquin came out, to whom she gi^^e 
thtgt^ from her arms, then ran into tl^e tent and hid 
hmi^i The man came towards me, and 9aid in French, 
' A|e y^ indeed the husband of my Zoe ? No, ^ou ca|i- 
i^i ^^tbat we paw are certain of; therefore the Doy is 
mine; ^j bl^od runs in his veins. But Ajf^* ^^^ wrong. 
I f P9I4 H^ ^me openly and demande4 the chil(). Ton 
(m0 M> 08 AS • guest, you were in ^'puble ; therefor^ you 
mr |i^ gp hence ip pence.' 

U9 Uxtncd to re-enter his tent I held Okki by the arm, 
who «rtea. The Algonquin stood still, tt was Zoe*8 fatbef. 
iiis b)}|0l( e^es sparkled, the nostrils of his beautifully 
formed nose curled with scorn, his lip^ showed contempt, 
and, with his high forehead adorned with dark shining hair, 
he stood before me in incomprehensible majesty. A secret 
Iie^Ty sin accused me^my sin gainst the mother's heart. 
A word is to the Indiui as an oath ; it is the truthfulness 
ftf feeling : and 0|Lki was lost to me if I left him. t could 
not seiM Uie child, for we might tear it in pieces. I could 
not, fbr the sake of Zoe, and on account of my own feeling 
of gratitude, do any eeiipus injury ^ her father ; that I 
clearly saw* But sadness and fury at oujQe overcame me; 
1 confd no longer calculate consequences ; and, heedless of 
the reralt, I sdzed the father, and struggled with him, 
while Ayana tore the child out of his arms. My strength 
was fbarAilly spent, yet my fbelings to the man were such 
that, from reverepc^ fgr his love to Zoe and her child, } 
coold hfive fiillen on his breast and wept. In this conflict of 
pissions, D^Iss^ly tore me backwards from the Algonquin, 
and assisted to bind me with cords formed of the inner 
bark of trees, and i|itb the aid pf 8on»e Qtber men bore me 
into his tent, and then left me. 

After the lapse c^ an hour, Ayana eame, and timidly 
seated iier^elf at some distance from me, wi^tching me, as it 
appeared, wiU^ symp$ttiiy and pity in her looks. In this 
manner I lay, gamg pn the open space in the savannah, 
and i^pwardjs tow^s the sky. The uj^r wind had come 
dow^ ^od brought with it die flames, heralded by wreaths 
of wiitte smoke, forerunners of the fire's hot breath. I 
saw the Indians tear fh)m their ears their ornaments, the 
cbiefe throw away th^r crimson ^nd bine feathers froi^ 
their heafis, and their shoes of honour f^pm their feet They 
were unelothed to the w^t, but so covered with paint of 
all ooloi^rB, that it mi^t liave passed for jt garment; their 
bodies being so entirely daul>ea ove^ diat their skin could 
not be seen. Tbey struck up a Bong, the slow, prolonged, 
ascas^iBg notes of which were profoundly affecting, felt ii^ 
the Innermost depths of the spul. The flames were driving 
them ent of the wood, as the otter scares the birds from 
thejr ne«L Their race had aisoended to the wo^l<) of spirits : 
tfae^ were the last red Indians in the land. * Tl^e Great 
Spirit made the trees ; now he destroys thtifL The blind 
woman has caught the blind stag: and we^ like the st^ 
disappear fh>ro tlie woods wi|h |;he woods. All was aii 
image in the lake— a picture — until the darkness of night 
preieiLtB it from.beiiigr .This I took to be the bnxden of 
timrseng. 

Bq( tibe im wmt lyyvnd, aad the noise appeared jubilant 
in this their l^ghest mise^. Here sounded bridal Bongi^ 
th^re Amereal chaunts, as echoes of the harmonies of for* 
mer times— of all times. The excited spirit of man seemed 



to claim a short respite for the repetition of every feeling, 
every occupation of its former life (as a sleeper does over 
in sleep his work of the previous day). The soul seemed 
to be compelled once more to enjojr all its joys, to endure 
all its sorrows. The tobacco which they swallowed in 
small bal)s must have intoxicated them, even to delirium. 
They then held a council. The calumet, the immense lafge 
pipe, went round, and each smoked it the more desperately, 
the more desperate was their calamity — the more needful 
their council, the more adviseable some great resolution. 
And they made it in silence. 

So pear, and every mqment coming nearer, tintil now, I 
had not seen the fire. Not far from us 1 heard it crackling 
on the ground. In the midst of ^he increasing noise of 
this crackling, crashing, breakiugy and hisdfng of flames, 
now glaring not far off', yreary woodcocks, pheasants, and 
other winged creatures, flew up from the groui^d, like 
phoenixes new born from tiie fiery element Then a wild 
ox, fvith sullen roar, rushed from his biding place ; or a 
company of cranes robbed of water. Sparks and. sm(>)cc 
followed the bpminff of the bushes, succeeded by clouds of 
ashes, ifhich aacenc^ fell down, i^nd again were thrown 
upwar(}s ; burning charcoal flew around ; the greedy flames, 
wniffiog and flickering, could only be compared to them- 
selves. Thei;r direction was from loft to right I was be- 
yond feeling. Here, no human being could save ; only a 
divine one. Everything I saw seemed mere appearance ; 
even I, myself, only a phantom on the ground. I took up 
a handful of sand, looked at it and the dust was to me in- 
comprehensible. The ray of life had eyen fallen from the 
ferms in my thoughts of my wife and children. Love had 
died away as an expiring flame ; and even death itself ap- 
peared no longer d^th. To behold those before me thus 
sacrificed in the flaming desolation of the world, wim^ only 
a mere specti^le, clear as ice. 

Three old, venerable men, apparently enchanters or pro- 
phets, who certainly had always highly prized their inter- 
course with heaven, had now the honour conferred on them 
ef l^ing chosen as * anibassadors to the Great Spirit.' ^or 
this confidence, they solemnly returned thanks. With cords 
round their UjeckSi thoy danced, in the midst of deafening 
songs of applause. A chief approached, and said (all the 
others keepmg silence), *Pray that the hares may become 
white, not brown, as ii^ summer. He will understand ; and 
it is as easy for him to do that as to make a bl^ck eagle 
from a white egg!' 

* i4ke snow ! Above all, like trees sparkling with ice- 
cones, as long ^ he likea»' cried the crowd to the mes- 
sengers. * He can do it as well ^ once as by degrees. All 
this evil only the lesser gods do-rperhaps the manittos, the 
evil spirits ; but Ee is the Lord of Life. Show your si.nge4 
hair ; let him taste the burping w^ter we drink. Ue will 
believe yQu when he sees you, and help us when he be- 
lieves you. Tell him, we would help him, were we great 
spirits above, and he here below, as miserable as we are, 
surrounded with flames. That will make him pity us, for 
he is the GreM Spirit.' 

The messengers to heaven promised everything. They 
again danced; the shouts and songs beci^me louder; the 
men who held the Qords danced Ukewise, waiting, ifii^ 
anxious eyes, the signal ttom their cbie^ to draw the loop9 
around the piroiits of the three ambassadors. The mes; 
sengers to heaven already tottered. They appeared as if up 
longer on earth. Our misery was now at its dimax. Tbey 
were just on the ppint of being strapgled — of being sent. 

Suddenly there was a dead stillness. The wind fell. 

Nothing in nature h^ ever so much impreai^ me. The 
Lord was In the gentle sighing of the wind as it died away. 
A shiver crept over me. The smoke stood still; then 
ascended, ijie fire glided aw»7 apparently to the graps- 
less bed of a dried-pp bropk, ^d there yanished. The 
savannah remained untouch^; in mild radiance there 
stood now but the one sun in the 9ky. The joy was uu- 
epeakable. The half-dead old messengers were restored 
by yellow ginseng. The tangible exhibition of the proverb, 
<Thi8 glass to the Great Spirit' was qoyv show^ forth ; aud 
the calumet was smoked to his honour — the smoke being 
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the sacrifice. The poor Indians, coodemned to perpetual 
wanderings for the maintenance of their existence, never 
stationary, almost never resting, have no other religions 
worship, to the cultivation or development of which only a 
stationary people attain. 

Monsieur D*Issaly came, and embraced me, full of joy. 
*That was a great lesson,* he said. 'Praised be God I it 
has taught me wisdom. You likewise have come here for 
your good. Beyond this circle you would have found your 
grave, your heathen grave — in your own ashes.' 

I remained gloomily seated, indeed angry. 

'At whom are you angry?' he continued, kindly. 
'Angry at your preservation? Perhaps you are angry 
with me. There could not be a better moment for forgive- 
ness. Had I not interfered as I did, I saw others, full of 
bitterness towards you, ready to act much worse to you 
than I apparently did. They have not yet unbound yon. 
Well, you could not yet know me !' 

He untied my feet, threw the cords away, and said, ' Now 
it is forgotten. But you must forgive the Cither. He is 
the &ther, and an Algonquin. With the children ef nature, 
only a few, only great virtues are valued ; yet, from the 
dangerous posidons in which they often are placed, almost 
every passmg day denumds them. And by each they 
are easily aooompUshed, in the same way as we in Europe 
lend a ducat to a good friend, on a threefold security. Who- 
ever does any great action here is scarcely mentioned ; but 
whoever leaves it undone is defpised. 1 merely mention 
this. Here a man dare never forsake his wife; he must 
brave danger for her. And, alas, that I, lik«wise, can still 
only admire such attachment ! Here, the most lightly- 
formed union becomes inviolate; for it iBdudee-the whole 
heart, the entire power of their eoustenoe. In this way 
thev know nothing beyond, nothing else^ nothing better ; 
and what they possess, they possess as if it were Uieir stml 
become visible—a second setf, denbly predous. In that 
they now live. Oh ! it is no dream that there exists nothing 
for us beyond what is ours, ours in verity, if we rightly 
understand it Are onrs ill, sick, miserable, dead ? — then 
we perish 1 After that, what is life?— to the savage, no- 
thing ! He raises himself no higher than his inclination 
and his love, which he sinks in his loved ones. Can we 
value the world and life more highly ? But you — ah I — 
wc take hold of no one thing exclusively; noihing is of 
such worth for us : thus we love nothing, and there is al- 
ways and again the ever-empty world left to us. Ob, we 
are great and elevated above ourselves ! Now, the father 
demands back his daughter from the husband who * 

* Ton are mistaken, D'Issaly,' I exclaimed, interrupting 
him, while the blood rushed to my cheeks. I was silent ; 
blameable — ^yet in a different way. I had become clear to 
myself. Because I bad made my daughter as a stranger, 
I loved my son — the son of Zoe— -doubly, and yet partially. 
Zoe, on the contrary, loved the given-away daughter the 
more; indeed, with more ardent and excited motherly ten- 
derness since she had again seen her. Her grief only in- 
oreased her Section ; Uius she was ready to venture her 
life joyfhlly for her. And I loved Zoe ; yes, loved her be- 
vond everything. Alas ! I likewise understood how to love 
her in accordance with my duty towards her. I was 
obliged to value as the highest what she loved, yea loved 
with a sacred affection, for then could it only be truly said 
that I loved her, hec soul, -and all its desires. This is no 
riddle, no subtlety ; it is the habit of all men whose hearts 
are tuned aright; and is precisely the case with the 
poorest, even with the wild Indians, as D'Issaly said. Thus 
a divinely taught being is the man of the utmost simplicity. 
But preference for Okki had bound me. To sacrifice him 
— to sacrifice the beautiful and beloved Zoe, only to risk 
such — I was not capable ; and yet, should have done it 
But it was not of myself I thought; and Zoe saw that 
clearly, by the words spoken to her while we were on the 
hill-top— as clearly as we see in a dim moss agate the fibres 
of the moss. She bluHhed — she resolved. I indeed loved 
her, and her other child ; and she knew it, as she gently 
pressed my hand on the night of her departure. 

Dlssaly comforted me, by saying, * Your Okki is in good 



hands, even diould his grandiaUier take him inik him 
when they leave. And if you wish to get him agaia— it is 
only a day's journey to the river; the way is open^ yw 
know how the Indians sleep; you know the tent To- 
morrow is a £B6tival ; the blind stag is to be sacrificed; v^ 
never eat without drinking. And what! and bow Joog! 
You now know enough.' 

I formed my plan in silence. My thongfatful friend 
stretched himself out, and continued to speak, Mf to him- 
self half to me. ' Man ought to be a bear,' he disoonte&t- 
edly muttered ; ' not on account of the bear-baiting» but for 
the sake of his bear-skin. Naked I came into tka worid, 
and naked I must leave it; that word, in relation to 
our fatherland, is also mournful; indeed, it is. He who 
has fsathers like the humming-bird, or a smooth skin like 
the fire-serpent>.oannot wander away to the frocen oeeeo; 
and the polar bear wonld sweat himself to deaih at St 
Helena. The blessed inhabitants of the earth, dressed bj 
nature's hand, are obliged to dwell in their fatherland; 
andcan^nly be seen in another zone as stuffed, where the/ 
cannot see us with their glass eyes ! But Aomo-— man— Iw 
the aocursed advantage of dressing himself (as bis evQ < 
huge doll of fhshion) in light nankeen, when he wishes to 
pay a visit to Sumatra; in a pelisse c^ sable, when Kaat- 
iohatka allures him. <As lord and master of the iee^ be 
erects tents, which everywhere are made to suit Mm — wit- 
ter or summer palaces ; or he sews fhr ! and, with thermo- 
meter in hand, everywhere he regulates the heat of his 
room, thinking only of .Fahrenheit, of where he ean dwell 
as a body, that being his native Uwd, and becomes, like 
me, a wandering Jew. No one is ever too old to retora 
to his native land. That makes us young again. And 
may we only so long have the light of our eyes, until they 
see Mont-Ventoux !' Saying this, Monsieur D'lasaly, with 
a smile, drew his oovering over his head, and slept Iflte s 
dead person. 

But I had no rest I waited for the ulenoe and dark- 
.ness of night; then, recommending myself to the care of 
the Great Spirit, whose stars, through an opening in the 
clouds, once more shone over me, I crept out of the tent, 
towards my Okki. The heat was favourable to me. Ayaos 
was asleep, before the wigwam, with the child in her arms, 
from which, however, he was softly falling, as they both 
slept I wept and looked in his gentle face before I bsd 
courage to touch him, while my heart beat violently. He 
mormured some words through his sleep, and Ayana drev 
him again close to her ; but her hold relaxing, he agalo 
was gradually slipping from her arms. I watched anxioa^ 
ly for the proper moment; I placed one hand softly under 
his shoulders, the other under his knees; I gently lifted 
him — the sweet burden was again mine. I had knelt on 
one knee, and was just on the point of rising, when Ayatia 
opened her eyes. I stood as if rooted to the spot; she 
raised herself up, looked ai me, or appeared to look at me, 
and I remained firm under the glance of the prisoner of 
sleep. I closed my eyes as if I were also asleep ; she sank 
down again on her bed, and turned her face to the pillow. 
I now ventured to breathe, and, with trembling steps, 
stealthily crept away. My child was once more mine. 

I untied my fhithful ass, first taking quietly the bells 
from its neck ; the foal, stumbling, followed me in the dark, 
only lighted by the red glare of the distant fire. I had • 
neither staff nor land-mark ; I only knew the direction of , 
the river. When momiog dawned, I hid myself^ fiir from 
the bare savannah, again in the wood, with my beloved 
child. What joy, what delight was his awakening! I i 
caressed him long and tenderly, until, at last overpowered i 
with fatigue, I sank into a deep sleep, hAppy in this wil- 
derness. To me it was paradise ; for, in a dream, I saw 
my wifo and my other cluld. { 



JOHN TAMSON'S MAN (OR BAIRNS). 

An old proverbial saying of Scotland is used frequently to 
this day, under the above form — that is, to wit, of * Juhn 
Tamson's man,' or 'John Tamsou's baima* Caddie 
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HeadHej?, In *Otd MoTtaitty/ grres the first phrase in nil 
Yt9 -tertlat^r fortee, wh«it he eavs to his spoaee, the qnon- 
dum Je^y DennlsDn, * Deil *a m the wife ! D'ye think I 
am t» be John Tamaon'e man, and maiHtered by women 
a' the^ye«' my life?' In its second shape, the saymg 
H y«t esmlc^ed familiarly al eonTivial sedernnts of the 
^joorer oreete — *" Bit y» down, man, we*re a' John Tam- 
son's bairns/ In both cases, it certainly alhidea, or ori- 
li^mUIy alladed, te the domeetio and dominant rule of a 
' ^rey nare.' The aignification giren by Caddie to the 
fhme«i ef ^ John Tamson's man' is not to be mistaken ; 
and when <nie crony urges another to sit down and enjoy 
hmaelf, by averring that they are all alike ' John Tam- 
f^on's bairi>8,' be seems to imply that he, too, has a better 
ball at home, to whom he must sive an account of his 
doingB, and that the one is neither better nor worse off than 
the other in that reepeet. Such we conceive to have been 
the ptimary meaning, at least, of the phrases referring to 
Jwbn TanMon. In later days, however, the saying has 
become more generalised in sense ; aud, when appliod by 
any member of a social party to himself and his neigh- 
boors, it appears but to indicate that they are all on a 
footmg of equality, and may indulge themselves in unison, 
despite responsibilicies of every description. < We*re a* 
p4mtkf-pu$,'' was the analogous saying quoted by a Lcith 
p«yrter, in eatplaaation of the meaning of * Tamaoo^s 
bainMi^ 

However, the phrase of 'John Tamson*s man (or 
bairiia)* has ai)deubtedJyHt>een long used and xited eo far 
in an erreneoua shape. Pinkerton 'Was the iirit to point 
out this etrcnmetanee. *1 have little doubt,* he observes, 
^ bttt the orwinal proverb was Jooa Thomson** man* — 
that is, in Englitih, Joanne or Joanna. The name is 
pronoonoed in Scotland nearly as the maaouliae JoAa. 
Proof positive of the correctness of this conjecture of Pin- 
keitou may be said to be afforded in Sir Thomas Urquhart*s 
translation of ' Rabelais.* Therein we find, among the 
two biudred and odd games taught to the hero of the work 
of *• Rabelaia,* the game of ' Joanne Thomson.* Undoubt- 
edly, the Knight of Cromarty knew well the spoitaof his 
own and the Rabelaisian age, and m^ be taken as a sound 
aothority on the subject; and his version here of the 
Christian name leads us, we humbly think, to the true 
andostanding of the phrase of ' John (Joan) Tamson's 
man or bairns.' 

Though the term ' man* was often applied to a servant 
(of vrbieh a familiar menoorial yet exists in 'man-ser- 
vant*), it very obviously has always signified * husband* 
io this instance, or, at least, a party similarly under sub- 
ordination to constituted female authority — either hen- 
pecked, in short, or 'maistered by women,* as Cuddle 
Headrigg says. Finding * Joan Thomson,* then, among 
the gumen of ' Rabelais,* we may reasonably conclude it to 
have been a species of lottery-bag play, in which the gentle- 
Bien of a party took their chance of submitting themselves 
for a period to female domination, according to their 
drawing of lots from the said bag. We hear even of Tam- 
son's wl/H in old Scottish writers, and may also, with some 
probability, suppose this to have been a phrase primarily 
derived from the lottery-bag out of which the gentlemen 
drew their f<»rtunes. There are wad aud forfeit games, 
indeed, practised among romping juveniles of our own day, 
veiy nearly akin to what we may conceive the game of 
Joan Thomson to have been. It is not yet unusual, in 
country places, to see young ladies at parties command 
their allotted slaves for the nonce to sing, dance, and some- 
tinies to la»f— thereby creating much goodly sport. A 
lyric of the Scottish poet Dunbar, preserved among the 
if SS. of Sir Richard MaitUnd, confirms strongly the idea 
that Joan Thomson was a game in familiar use among our 
sires, and at mixed social at^semblages of both sexes. The 
poet, like the author of ' Waverley,* spells the name Johns 
Thomeoun, but the whole piece is unintelligible, unlera upon 
the supposition that the right version is Joan. Dunbar, 
having great faith in the liberality of the queen, prays 
heartily that, for his peculiar benefit, the king (James IV.) 
were under petticoat government for a season : — 



• TO THK KIWO. 
THAT m WAIt JORKR THOUSOCKn MAW. 

Schlr, for your grace, baytli niclit and day, 
Rlcht harttte on my kncis I pruy, 
\^ 1th all deyottotn that I can, 
God gif ye war Johne Tbomaounis man! 

Than wald some renth within you rcat, 
For saik of hir fairest and best : 
In Bartane, ityn her time be^n t 
God fflf ve war Johne Tbonsoanla man I 

For It micht hnrt in no dectr^ 
Thnt one, mo fnir and ffude as ache, 
Throw lilr virtew sic vrlrschlp wan. 
As you to mak Johne Thorosouols man ! 

I wald glf all th^t ever T half 
To thnt condltionn, so God me nlf^ 
That ye had vovrit to the swan, 
Ane yelr to be Johne Thomsounis man I 

The mersy of that swett melk Rota, 
8nld soffl yow thriasll. I sappoK 
Quhois pykis tlirow me so rcutliles ran : 
"God gif ye war Johne Thumsonnis man! 

Itfy advocat, bayth f&lr and sweit, 
The hale rcjoolnff of my rprdt 
M'ald speld into my errandls than ; 
And ye war anls Jolme Thomsoonia man ! ' 

It will be observed that the poet speaks of the king being 

* Jehne Thomsounis roan* for a year, and also of the * vow 
by the 6 wan.* The game of Joan Thomson, at its very 
earl i e st institutionj-might consist in the imposition of tasks 
by hidies upon such knights as fell under their rule by lot- 
drawing, such -rule and such tasks to last for a year, or 

«ny other definite period. This view of the game carries 
us back 'to the age of chivalry ; and, if the very name had 
become dbseore even in the time of James IV., to that 
more removed age we must really revert for its origin. 
For warriors to vow by the ' swan* or * peacock,* produced 
for the purpose (roasted) at the festive board, to accom- 
plish certain feats at the bidding or in honour of beauty, 
was perfectly common in the days of Edward I. and the 
earlier Plantagenets. Thus, an English knight of note 
swore, for the sake of his lady-love, to keep, for a year 
and a- day, the Castle of Douglas, in Clydesdiale — an at- 
tempt whidi its proper native lord had rendered fatal to 
many previou8.adventurer8. Acts of subservience to the 
will and charms cTf womankind, of an humbler and less 
perilous character, were probably the result, in later days, 
at all events, of becoming, by the decrees of chance, *■ Joan 
Thomson's man.* 

In the ' Scottish Journal of Antiquities* — a recent pe- 
riodical that deserved a longer life than it enjoyed, and 
vrhich longer life it might have enjoyed, perhaps, but for 
its ill-chosen form — two papers on the Joan Thomson 
business appear, though in neither are the preceding views 
precisely adopted. The old song of *John Tamson*s 
Wallet* is given, and an attempt made to prove it an alle- 
gory merely, having reference to the Romish Church and 
the Reformation. For example, the concluding verse runs 
thus: — 

*Do ye ken how the wallet lost Ha Hfe? 

John filled It witli stanes to leather his wife; 

But she lave it to rags or ever he kenn'd. 

Ay, and leather'd John Tamson frae end to end.* 

And it is here explained, that * the wife is the Christian 
public, or church universal, which is the spiritual bride of 
the pope,* by which '(or^by whom) he was handled at the 
Reformation much as John Tamsou is in the song. Ad- 
mitting thejustioe of this explanation of the stave of the 

* Wallet,* it does not seem to us to affect the question of 
the primitive origin of the Tamson phrases generally, the 
name being only borrowed by the song-writer, it is plain, 
as one in oommon use, and specially familiar in connection 
with fuH'peckerjf, Nor can it be well believed that *the 
conclusion arrived at in reference to the ' Wallet* derives 
support from the allusion in Rabelais*s ' Gargantua,* a 
strong and broadly humorous satire on the Romish 
Church.* Rabelais concealed no particular allegoric sar- 
casm under the game of Joan Thomson, or, if he did, we 
must seek for similar mysteries under ' nivi-uivi-nicnae, 
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primcnro, chcM, biUUrdK hoooon^ catdi-the-ten ^or pass- 
ten), tMn-oovirter, odds and cTens, qooits, mne-piiia, 
bowls, hideMftQA-seek, blind-mail buff, erieket, whip-top, 
cherry*pit. Mid, BtiaUy, amoB^ many others, the notabU 
sport of shoggy-sfaoo.* If be intended any aUnaion to the 
clergy at all, m eonneelion with this extraordinary Ust of 
games, Rabelais eould only mean to indicate their mdolent 
love of idle amusements, in preference to weightier sonrees 
of oconpation. It is amazing, by the way, to obeerre how 
many of the two hundred and seTenteeo games mentioned 
by Rabehiis, who wrote near the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and was translated by Urquhart about a century 
aflerwardsy are still fiimiliarly known among the youns 
people of Scotland. The Tery casting-top, or pMry, and 
bo-peep, find pUees on the roU. In this and other pas- 
sages of one of the most smgular of human works, we owe 
much to Siy Thomas Urquhart^ admirable oompreheoskMi 
and rendering of his original. 

We may re-state, then, in eondnsbn, that while ' Joan 
Thomson' is clearly proven to have been a game^ by its 
oeeurrenee on the Ust of Rabelais, the character of that 
game may likewise be fiurlv drawn, as it seems to us, from 
the meaning attached to the corrupted phrases of ' John 
Tamaon*8 man,* and ' John Tam8on*8 bairns.* They point 
to a soeclea of forfeits, where knights or sentWrnen became 
bound, by the chances of the sport, to the temporary ser- 
vice of a lady, whether for an hour, or for a year and a day. 
Thus regarded, the allusions to female domination are 
freed from all obscurity. As to the particubr choice of 
the name of Thomson in the case, we should refer it sfanply 
to the commonness of that patronymical appeUation among 
the people of Scotland. It appears to be generic merely, 
like John Bull or Jacques Bonhonmie. Let us wind up 
with the sound moral, that we should k>ve and serve our 
fellowmen, since ' We are a* John Tam8on*s bairns.' 



ANONYMOUS LETTERS. 

Amoho the increasing nuisances of the age are these same 
anonymous, or, as Mrs Malaprop would term them, una- 
ftimoui letters. They are used only b^ those persons who 
are too cowardly to avow their opinions, and oonstitnte 
the dernier rewrt of the masked rogue. Though univer- 
sally considered despicable and infiimous, they neverthe- 
less — in common witn many other things of the same class 
—exercise considerable influence; more especially over in- 
dividuals whose sober judgment the heat of passion blinds^ 
or whom a constitutional defideocy of moral courage pecu- 
liarly exposes to such wanton outrage. For the purposes 
of a moiie logical arrangement of our subject, we shall re- 
view the thi^ leading features that characterise it» vix. — 
its imuUUt^ cruelty, and UijutHee. 

With reference to the muHHiy of such communications, 
they are employed eliher to gratify an ignominious revenge 
—and this is the object contemplated in by far the greater 
minority of instances— or for the purpose of affording what 
is considered ben^cial counsel. Now, adopting the latter 
supposition under this first head, as we shall examine the 
former in the succeeding remarks, it is obvious that the 
two main droumstances that give weight to friendly and 
judidous advice are, in this case, entirely lost sight of-— 
the authority and lumesty of him who tenders it; neither 
is H difficult to see that the absence of these two important, 
if not absolutely essential, elements, is fktal to the exertion 
of a beneficial mfluence. In moments of peril or despon- 
dency, no little relief is experienced in the fi>nd idea that 
those who offer to console and advise us are the more 
fitted for disdiarging the duties of so onerous an ofBce by 
the poBsesdon of a gravity and experience, the halo of 
whose renown no calumny can dim. And then we wdgh 
the rigid inflexibility of their moral purpose, hail their con- 
soling presence; and justly deem those incapable of in- 
spiring unworthy sentiments, who are themselves all purity 
and gMKlnoss. But, in all these assuring attributes, * anony- 
mous* advice must necessarily be wanting, since it cannot 
fiiil to create suspicion and awaken doubt; we bedn to 
inquire into the probable motives that induced tiie adviser 



to aatnae the nonlBriai fhnelions nndar HwasH ef^asne^ 
tery— for traih is Anak and patent; we- proceed td vpek 
tien the sincerity of a fiUse modsaty^ and fimoy ikoqpiiBm 
may eoBoeal di^Ucity. BTe»arhii^ary a mode af giving 
oomiaely we artf likavise osterred flnm the pcatibility tf 
inveitigatiBg the natofeaad testing the Bomdnoai of «ch 
reasons as have led to the giveii nonduaion; and ne one 
will deinr that oonsldBrabla disadvantage ia thereby i»^ 
curred. No two ndads exactly ednoiding in the view latta 
of any important meamrs^ the beneit derived firem a iur 
diseassion and interchange of argnments addnitad is vnab^ 
talnahU : aad hence the weU-aeani and snbstantiallyvbaeed 
o|4nioBfl of fHendly parties, which woold nknnatfaly end 
in their views being embraced, arenow swnmaiily nqjectBd; 
9iM\ aMordtngly, they (kll short of their destined anconv^ 
plishmeot, simply becaose of their qneatioaaUe gwisi» er 
rmiher disgnise. 

Bnt if the * inutility* of sooh a procednra ht rmtisfii etnrily 
demonstrated, we submit that it will not be more diffioaU 
to establish its emelty. It was re served for compamtively 
recent times to adopt such a refinement of pnnishwtwtt as 
thengh the ingenniu of wantonness must xeep pace with 
the progress of dvmsation, and men were becoming lesi 
ohivahrons with increased fMilities of ddng good. For 
some patty offenc^ often merely imaginary, the feeHngief 
an mubrtonate individaal are tortiwed b^ tWunmitiigailed 
insults of a oapridons, yet, withal, cautious vengeance; a 
slight, onoonsdoudy conveyed, to a haughty beanQr or a 
jeakms man in powor, is visited upon the innocent oause 
of offended dignity with a retribution botili seven and in- 
human; for this your pc^rson Is most minutely anatomised 
—your foibles^ though liberally partidpated by your an- 
sparing cenaors, are exhibited m a revolting manner— 
vour peeuifaurities, which Omnipotent Goodness baa, in the 
mserntable wisdom of its providence bestowed v^on you, 
aroimpioudy derided— ond, to crown all, your past, present, 
and ftitare are concentrated into one foous, and made the 
snbfeot of fiendish scorn and oallone mockery. How many 
overoendtive nfUures have thus had all their h<^>e6 and 
aspiratkms blightsd, tlieir mortal career for ever embit> 
tered, and their seif-rcspect annihBated, it were imposdble 
to decide. It is no exaggeration to say that thousands 
have foUen victims to these dastardly attacks, and rushed 
into eternity ' unooSned and miknelled.' Terrible as this 
picture appears, the shade is not a litUe darkened by the 
circumstances that in numerous oases are coneomitaats; 
rdatives and flriends, altogether innocent of offence and 
destined to be endeand to us by ties the most tender of 
which our nature Is susceptible, are dragged in to augment 
the unhallowed gratification : the broken heart is sacri- 
ficed at the shrine of malicious envy, whilst the perpetrator 
of such inhumanity escapee the penalty due to the flagrant 
enormity of the commiBdon, because bis envenomed disAs 
are dirooted flrom an ambush. On calm reflection, one 
oould soarcdy bdieve that woman — tenderhearted woman 
— oould be capable of such cruelty ; and yet, in our mind's 
eye, as we write, there is at least one who has been guilty 
of the UDWomanly deed. 

Inseparable flrom the ' omdty' of this outrage i8 the oon- 
dderation of its great m^Jueticc Prom the combinatioo of 
avaricty of oppormf/yfordble proofii, the most condderate 
and judidous are oooBdonally betrayed into a step pro- 
ductive of consequences alike foarfhl and melancholy. The 
handwriting of others is closely and sucoessftilly imitated 
by the anonymous correspondent; expressions usually 
adopted by those parties are either acddentally or design- 
edly employed ; paper of a description similar to that urod 
by them is made the medium of vile indnuations; whilst 
various other subddiary agents sre enlisted to promote 
the success of the deception : and thus it happens that the 
unfortunate redpients of anonymous letters are sometimes 
induced to attribute them to innocent individuals. Indig- 
nant at the uigust accnsation, and stung with rage at find- 
ing thdr denial of partidpation not only doubted but 
absolutely discredited, how painfhl is the resuH! Families, 
accustomed to live on terms of the dnoerest harmony witn 
each other, are suddenly estranged, their mutual good 
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. iitfafrtnili,tlMitai«Mluiv«diipeUed 
^Mr^BlbAmwaA pam, is pcrluipa nefvr nrealed. 

:Ttii^j$% JmmhntAy tneed. the progrMB of » crimiiuil 
ttOBdiM. liMa^bvdMaMd a work of Mperorogstioa to 
iAdi«iito«her«Dwse Ikit is both tho SMffMi And sort digaiAid 
to hr id o p t wt «ador tnah oiw mmiitiaota ; but^ at the risk 
oT. their appeavlBg iiip eia uo u i t» manj readers, we shall 
-^mim* to proffer a few remaite thai ma j prove adran- 
tagiea^^ a peitioa, howeifer small, of the pablio. 

BiilbrtiM moot part advisable to ebserre the ntaMMt 
sOeoee, sad eviaoe perfeet heedlessness of the oontents, 
ape* the reeeipt of an anonymoos letter. If intended to 
tttlsfy the iosiginepi of a baseand laofbid mMiite, weonly 
lenAe«r«4ves to e«r own hamiUation, and to the oomple- 
tion of tha etMs/s triumph, by notiofaig in an j way the 
shook w« may have sustained; the withering eontempt of 
indUVareooe to oferr speeiee of sarcasm, however oanstie, 
as th9«|^ we smiled at liUipntian endeavours to roffle our 
iMlng% even ibr a moment^ whilst it is an evid^MO of the 
OhrMni tone of our temper and mental dlsoipline, elevales 
OS im msa snr e ab ly above the aaoral as well as physleal 
steins of our ungenerous opponents, and is the meet effeo- 
toaisaibguardagnnstar^ietltionoftheattnoyanee. 8e> 
cure OB the pedestal of a virtuous pride, resnldag iVom the 
owmt o Mnc s o of innooenee, we oontemplate, hi sublime to- 
pasi^ Hie impetuosity of p as sio n s that agimie the sordid 
berd, and think, with oommiserarton, of the remorm whMi, 
opoB Um snbsidenee of angry littleness, must inevitably be 
the kit of those whose eoBsoienoes are not altogetiier seared 
by the iron of habitual wiekedness. To retaliale^ in such 
a aasa, wo^d only ezpoee us eitber to a renewal of ag- 
gr us a fc HM^ or the fbrtber extension of our mortiftoation ; 
whArtk hk plaoe of ministering relief in the smalleet de- 
gree, to the wound reeetved, we should only inoiv the dan- 
ger of tneressed pain and reiterated insult 



FLOWERS. 
T« flihtflt of earth's Uimi thlnea, 

Swoet tbooclitt 70 brioff to me, 
Soft M th«sav«r light that foUs 

When ereninff veUs the aea. 
To Be, ye are at melodlea 

Borne on a perAuned hreeae, 
Or a^ the sight wind, when It loakea 

*Sed nnalc' to the treea. 

Te are aa dreanqr menorlea 

Of tlmee long paaaed «waj, 
And 7e( aa Joyoaa meaaengera 

Fkme orient laada of iimy. 
to me. ye are as angel gifts. 

Sent flroiB the plains of light, 
To cheer ns in oar waoderiugs, 

We pilgrima of the night 

Te lead me hade to sprtng*s yovng hoar. 

When aB was mirth and glee ; 
When aong of birds and dear-TOload illla 

Proclaimed earth's JobUee^ 
Te point to that loae sUeot shor^ 

Beyend life's vexed stream, 
Whero kind death walta, to wake the aottl 

From Ha wifuUt dream. A. R. I* 



PHOTOGRAPHY. 

' Wb showed, in a previous arttole on this snbject,* liow 
fiff M. Niepoe and M. Daguerre were eoneenwd in the 
dteeovery of pfaotograpliy, and we tried to distinguish the 
precise daims of eoioh to honour and reward. MhL 
Niepoe and Daguerre were not the ouij individuals how- 
ever, who had perfected at this time a mode of produeittg 
ann fdeturee. We seldom or never see a great ^soovery 
remain the undisputed property of a stn^e person ; and 
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M. Talbot, aa Bngtiihaitn, preeents kimsslf aa a sandi^ 
date fares high p£>toge»phie honouia as those wiiieh per- 
tain te the Freneh disooveren. In IttSfy he had die* 
eoveeed a proeaee of taking- impressions e» sensitised 
paper; and, in 1641, he had patented bis eyatem of pnw^ 
traitore under the denomination of the Calo^pa 'i'he 
baew of the Dagnenreotype and Talbot^ (ee Gakitype) 
prooessee are identieal ; they di£Bn osiy m the vehicle and 
ohemaeal agents, and they also eeettntiaUy differ in ibe 
^tualiiy of uieir produotions. 

The Daguerreotype is the mode of procnriag pictures 
upon polished metallic piatee, through theaetioa of l%ht ; 
the Talbotype is the system ef seenring the came lesults 
upon paper. Oi» aeeeuatefthe uneven, unpolished eui^bce 
which paper always presents, however^ it has been found 
hitherto impeeiibia to develop by this meanathoee delieeie 
half shadee, aad ether bmuu^ so sesential in the model- 
ling of a subject ; and oonsequentiy the Talbotype haa not 
eonfevred that benefit upon art which, now .that poreelaiii 
and glsee have been safaotltuted for paper, it is likely tcrdo. 

In photography, a fltisirrfl obtcwra ia the primijial in- 
stiument required ; by it the objects ef aii or asAure te 
be copied are reflected in all their meet aunnte parts, 
and geaenUly in a greatly diminished form upim a given 
smfiace, eoastiUKting the moot heaatifol miniature Jand- 
seapee and portrsks tliat can be imegiaed. The earners, 
however, only eshibite the tnunieat images of things; 
upcD a anuBBon vehkle^ ite pictnree pass away like evanes- 
eeni shadows ever a meantaHi side : it is the other sd- 
juacta of the phetogvopbic art that fix th<)ee beautiful 
imagea, that avreet t£an through the agency ef the sniv* 
beams, awi stamp theas pennaneatly upon a material 
surfaoei The Dag u effc oty pic action is simply a process 
of oondensiag certain chemieal vapours upon certain 
metallic surhaon, aad, se the principle has been explained 
in a former psper, we shall proceed to detail Uie varied 
action of the Dsgnerreotype system. 

A good camera is ceMtitial to success m photographic 
experiments 1 thoae l ono o s maanfectuved by Mr Dnvidaon 
of fidmburgh have never been surpassed in taking views 
ef landscapes I those of M. Voigtlander of Vienna have 
never bcea equalled in portraiture. Imperfect inetru- 
ments in the hands of genius are often incentives to pro- 
gress; but, to the amateur experimentaliet in tbis art, they 
are only prodactive of dJeappointmeat sad disgust. It is 
true that the eyes of apnctsclee, plsAcd ia the end of the 
roost common box, may constitate a camera oapable of 
taking rudimentary images of objeots; but it is only tiie 
aehreanstie leases, nicely adjusted, that can pvoduoe sstia- 
faotoiy pictnies. The camera used by photogrtpUers is 
a hex generally oblong, having in front a movable brass 
tube contaiaing the leases, and a rack and pinion with 
which to adjost the focal distances. Other modee of de- 
termining the foeii than this have been found to operate 
with eqnal nicety. At the end of the box, opposite to that 
in whicb is phw^ed the lenses, is a perpendicular groove, in 
which is placed a frame with a piece of trsasparent slate 
in it, and it is by this transpsrent skte that the ejiact 
focus is ascertained. The frame centaining this slate is 
removed when the picture is to be taken, and the sensitised 
plate or paper is inserted in the [poove instead. The aper- 
ture of the esmera can be diminished at the will of the 
operator; and in taking fixed objects, where strong light 
is attainable, and sharpness of outline is required, a smaU 
aperture is necessary. In portraiture, demanding rapid 
sctMNd, the opening should be as large tm is oonsisteut 
with the power of bringing the object to a moderate focus. 

In idiotographio manipulation, aU success depends upon 
the grcateet care and strioteet attention. A theoretic 
acquaintance with the system is easily obtained, and, all 
nscessary adjuncts being procured, it snpears to be one of 
great simplicity; but the amateur should impress his 
mind stroo^v and constantly with the fact, that the most 
finical precision snd exactitude are demanded in all the 
stsges of the procees, which consist in the polishing of the 
I^te — tiie subjecting of the polished surface thereof to 
the vapours of iodine^ &Ck, in older that it may become 
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semible to lifjkt — ^the placing and retention of the pUte 
in the oMnera, in order to reoaiTo. the impreeeion — the 
subjecting of the plate to the vapours of mercury, in 
order to tender the lights visible — the dissipation of the 
iodine from the plate — and finally the fixing of the image. 
The plates need are generally of copper silverised ; they 
are now manufactsrcd eicpressly for artists engaged in 
this art at Birmmgham, Sheffield, and on the Ck>utinent. 
For the polishing of those plates, perhaps six succefisive 
buffs »i*e required:; and be it remembered that success 
in photography, like a mathematical problem, is dependent 
for a right issae upon the perfect action of all the preli- 
minary parts. The buffs are formed of deal three or four 
inches broad, and are covered with cotton velvet upon a 
piece of cloth or iUnnel ; thb cloth and velvet should be 
purged of all greasy particles with the utmost care, for 
the least tincture of grease prevents the deposition of the 
iodinic vapour, and consequently frustrates the manipu- 
lator's object. Upon the first buff is dusted some refined 
powdered tripoli, and burnt lamp-black is shaken from 
a musKn bag also upon the second; the plate -is polished 
upon these successively, always upon the same line of 
motion, until it is perfectly^ brilliant, and free fhMu every 
stain, when it is ready to be subjected to tlie vapourisation 
process. In order to sensitise 4lie plate, it is JieoesHMry 
that the operator have two crystal or stone troughs, some- 
what larger than his plates, and these must be fitted in 
wooden boxes, forming grooves on the top, in which naost 
dosely.fitted covers of plate-glass slide as lids. One of 
these is called the iodine box, the other the bromine box^ 
in the former is a compomid of powdered iodine and arrow 
root, and in the latter is a solution of the following mix- 
ture : — One part of -iodine, dissolved in spirits of wine, is 
mixed with six parts of distilled water ; a saturated solu- 
tion of bromine is then poured into tliese, until the 
whole assumes the colour of Madeira wine. Wolcott's 
patent American acoelenttor is, however, found to be a 
more rapid and efficacious agent than this solution : only 
a small quantity of the solution is placed in the trough 
as required. Slides, for the reeeption of the prepared 
plates, are (hen pushed into the grooved tops of those 
boxes, dif>placing at the same time the ground plate-glass 
covers. The sensitising process must take place in an 
apartment where there is scarcely any light. The polished 
plate being subjected for a few minutes to the fumes of 
the iodine, receives a deposit over its whole surface of a 
golden hue. 

If the plate is not removed exactly at the instant thitt 
this phenomenon of colour takes place, the iodine will 
transmute the yellow into purple, and then the plate re- 
quires to be repolished. To increase the sensitiveness of 
the plate — that is, to render the action of the light upon 
the surface more rapid— the plate, when it assumes this 
yellow hue, is transferred to tiie bromme box, from which 
it receives a coating of bromine vapour, and assumes a 
violet hue. The plate is then replaced for an instant over 
the iodine, and on this account the capacity of the plate 
to reeeive finer tones is increased. The plate is now 
placed in the camera, and it is only by the most careful 
observations on the power of the cnmera, in certain inten- 
sities of light, that the timo for it remaining therein can 
be determined. If the plate remains only for a second or 
so longer than necessary subjected to the light, it becomes 
solarised, and the picture is destroyed. When the im- 
pression is taken, the plate is removed from the camera, 
the greatest care being observed to prevent the least ray 
of light frftm penetrating to it ; it is then carried to a dark 
room, and placed over a mercury box with a sloping top, 
which is formed at an angle of forty- five degrees. A spirit 
lamp is placed below the metallic cup, in which is the 
mercury, the vapours of which gradually rise until the 
image is developed. Again is it necessary that the mani- 
pulator should observe the utmost caution, lest too rapid 
or too long continued vapourisation should cover the plate 
with a coating of mercury sufficient to obscure the image 
on its surface. When sufficiently mercurialised, the plate 
is laid in a trough, or common saucer, and subjected to 



the hypoBulphate of soda solution, in order to dissolve the 
coating of iodine and fix the image, which, beinj^ covered 
with glass, will remain clear and vitdble for a long period. 
The picture can be more permanently fixed, however, by 
first pouring a stream of distilled water over ir^ after its 
removal from the hyposulphate solution, and then cover- 
ing the surface of the plate with as much of the chloriile 
of gold as will lie on it. The flame of a strong spirit lamp 
is then applied to the under side of the plate, and, as the 
superposed liquid begins to boil, the upper surface becomes 
beautifully transparent, and the ima^e clearer in tone, 
and bolder in light and shade. The greatest care is again 
necessary in this process also, for if the plate is subjected 
too long to the flame, the metallic film will rise from it, 
and utterly destroy the picture. 

In the Calotype or Ta'.botype, the fundamental process 
is the same as in the Daguerreotype — the difference is in 
the chemical agents. The discovery of this process, at 
least the initiative, took pUice in lti02, Mr Wedgewood 
being tli« experimentalist. In February of the year 1839, 
the same year in which Daguerre developed the process 
of M. Niepce and himself, M. Talbot communicated the 
basis of his own discovery in a paper to the Royal Society 
of London. In the Talbotype, the grand difficulty has 
hitherto consisted in finding a vehicle. Paper has alwap 
been found either to be too^coarse in the texture, or too 
much impregnated with the chemicals employed in its 
manufacture, to operate well. Bold pictures, with masses 
of light and shadow of great breadth, have been produced 
by this process upon paper, but the half tints and demi- 
shadows were always defectively given. Experimentalists 
are employed in endeavouring to produce a vehicle 
with glass or porcelain, adapted to the nicest exigencies 
of photographic art; and in this thev have been so far 
successful, as to lead us to anticipate the grandest results. 
The paper best adapted for Calotype .pictures can only 
be ascertained by experiments which involve the whole 
Talbotypic process. The paper must be cut into squares, 
somewhat less than the slide of the camera, in order 
to allow for the expansion which takes place in paper 
from saturating it with liquid. In preparing the pa|>er, 
a solution, composed of twenty-five grains of nitrate 
of silver, one ounce of distilled water, and three and 
a half drachms of iodide of potassium, is first used. This 
composition is well shaken in the vessel in \%hich it is de- 
posited, until the yellow precipitate, formed by the first 
junction of th«' component parts, is re-dissolved. The side 
of the paper to be presented to the light, and which most 
be marked by the operator, is then subjected to a copious 
onlay of this solution with a camel hair pencil. The paper 
having dried spontaneously, or been dried by artificial 
heat, is then immersed in lukewarm water, when it be- 
comes overspread with a yellow colour from the iodide of 
silver penetrating into its pores, and perfusing its parts. 
It must now be carefully and well washed with pure dis- 
tilled water ; or it may be even subjected to two or three 
hours* immersion, and then taken out and dried, afler 
which it is termed iodised paper. The preceding process, 
which is merely preliminary, can be conducted in any 
lighted apartment, and the paper so prepared may be 
kept for years in anticipation of being used ; but all the 
subsequent sensitising process must be performed in a 
dark room, where no light b allowed to penetrate, save 
the feeble rays of a candle. M'hen about to be used, a 
solution, composed of fifty grains of the nitrate of silver, 
in an ounce of distilled water, with two drachms of pure 
acetic acid, the whole diluted with eight times its own 
bulk of distilled water, is brushed over the iodised side of 
the paper, and the superfluous solution being taken off 
with clean blotting-paper, the paper is placed in the slide, 
and subjected to the caroeric action. The precise period 
required for the action of the light can only be deter- 
mined by actual experiment: it generally varies from 
twenty seconds to five minutes. The paper, when taken 
from the camera, is once more conveyed into the dark 
apartment, and is brushed over with a solution of the acid 
of galls and distilled water, mixed with the solution of 
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nitrate of silver and erystaliifiable acetic acid, whoae parts 
we have given already, minus the dilution of distiUed 
water. The picture now appears ; and when it is sttflB- 
cientlv strong, or when a brownish hue begins to pervade 
the whole sarface of the paper, it is immersed in pure dis- 
tilled water, and carefully preserved from light for two 
or three hoars. Various manipulators, however, have 
yarioos modes of operating, which they have each de- 
veloped in their individual progress. The great nicety to 
be obeerved is in the chemical preparations, the various 
phenomena of the process indicatmg in what respect the 
solutions are to be modified If, for instance, the tints of 
the picture are reddish, this shows a deficiency of gallic 
acid, and more should therefore be added 'If the whole 
surfkee of the paper becomes dark before the picture comes 
out, this shows that mora acetic acid is requisite to 
stiei^hen the solution of which it is one of the chief com- 
ponent parts. The great difficulty in the art of portraiture 
by the Calotype, has' hitherto lain in the constitution of 
the paper. The vehicle has always been defective, and 
operators have been tantalised with the near prospect of 
per^Ung one of the most splendid auxiliaries to art, but 
have been unable, from this one cause, to consummate 
their wish. 

M. Blanquart Evrard, of Paris, has discovered a method 
of preparing paper with albumen, which must afford great 
focilities to those who exercise themselves in the photo- 
graphic art. His directions for the preparation of the 
paper are — beat into froth the white of eggs, to which add 
a saturated solution of soda of potassium and bromide of 
potassium, in the proportion of thirty drops of the former 
and two drops of the latter for the white of each egg. Let 
the mixture stand until the froth returns to a liquid state ; 
filter through clean muslin, and collect the albumen in a 
large flat vessel. On this lay the paper to be prepared, 
and allow it to remain there some minutes. When it has 
imbibed the albumen, lift it up by one of its comers ; let 
it drain ; and Ustly dry, by suspending it with pins to a 
line or cord across the room. When required for use, it 
must be submitted to another operation by candle light, 
and with as little exposure as possible. Cover a piece of 
•{lass with a solution of aceto-nitrate of silver, composed of 
one part nitrate of silver, two parts of glacial acetic acid, 
and ten parts of distilled water. On this solution is to be 
placed one side of the paper to be prepared, which is al- 
lowed to imbibe as much liquid as will serve to .render it. 
transparent, which may be ascertained by liFting it up 
and looking through it at the candle ; after which, it must 
be dried between several folds of blotting-paper, and placed 
in the portfolio, tmtil the moment it is required to be put 
in the camera. 

To fix the pictures of the Talbotype, the paper must be 
saturated with^e solution of hyposulphate of soda^ after 
which it is laid for several hours in clean water. Other 
modes of fixing are employed, which can be easily ascer- 
tained by the practical amateur ; and dark blemishes on 
the surface of the negative plate may be obliterated by 
the careful application of a solution of cyanuret of potas- 
sium aiid distilled water, twenty grains of the former to 
one drachm of the latter. The preceding is the negative 
process of the Calotype, or the mode by which objects are 
taken from the original ; but, as these are all reversed, it 
it necessary to render them positive, and, in order to do 
fio, the process is somewhat different. A solution of fifty 
grains of nitrate of silver, with an ounce of distilled water, 
IS mixed with strong liquid ammonia, until the precipitate 
is dissolved. This liquid is brushed over the paper to be 
used, which is next dried in a dark room, and then laid 
over a smooth board, which has been covered with a layer 
of cloth, or two or three kyers of paper. The negative 
picture is now laid on the top of this, with its face down- 
wards, and a plate of glass is laid again on the top of it, 
sod screwed down to keep them closely in contact. These 
are then exposed to light, and the rays, passing through 
the negative picture, transfuse the impression to the posi- 
tive paper, adiusting the lights and shadows. If the paper 
does not readily act from the above preparation, a solu- 



tion of common salt and pure water will materially accele- 
rate its sensitiveness ; the salt will be>as one teaspoonful 
to half a gallon of water. After the impression has been 
taken, the positive paper is washed in clean salt and 
water, in order to remove any particles of the nitrate of 
silver that ma^- remain, and then it is placed amongst a 
solution of the hyposulphate of soda. The picture must 
now be allowed to remain over twelve hours in cold water, 
in order to remove all saline particles from it, and then 
an application for half an hour of hot water will complete 
this operation. 

M. B. Evrard has also recently communicated to the 
Paris Academy of Sciences, the following proeess, by 
which, he states, instantaneons images may be obtained in 
the camera: — ' Fluoride of potassium, added to iodide of 
potassium, in the preparation of the negative proof, pro- 
duces instantaneous images on exposure to the camera. 
To assure myself of the extreme sensibility of the fluoride, 
I have made some experiments on the slowest^preparation 
employed in photography — that of .plates of ^asS'Coveted 
with albumen and iodide, requiring an exposure at least 
sixty times longer than the same preparation on paper. 
On adding the fluoride to albuBMU and iodide, and sub- 
stituting, for the washing of the glass in distilled water 
after treatment with the aceto-nitrate of silver, a wash- 
ing in fluoride of potassium, .1 have obtained the image 
immediately on exposure in the camera. I have even 
obtained this result (but under conditions less power- 
ful in their action) without the addition of the fluoride 
to the albumen, and by the immersion only of the glass 
plate in a bath of fluoride after its passage through the 
aceto-nitrate of silver. This property of the fluorides is 
calculated to give very valuable results, and will probably 
cause, in this branch of photographic art, a change equally 
as radical afl that efiected by the use of bromine on the 
iodised silver plates of M. Daguerre.' 

The best photographic pictures. have been taken in the 
New England States of North America, and in this coun- 
try. This circumstance is doubtless referable to atmos> 
pherio causes, as well as to the enterprise and skill of the 
manipulators. Some of the finest Daguerreotypes we 
have lately Bceo, were taken by Howie, junior, Edin- 
burgh. It is true that, in cases where mountebanks 
have adopted tlie ait from mere pecuniary motives, a 
character of quackery has been imparted to it, from the 
miserable -specimens which they have exhibited ; but, in 
the hands of skilful artists and enlightened experimen- 
talists, it is one of the most beautiful, as well as most 
estimable, of the many beautiful discoveries which gkvify 
the nineteenth century. 



OUR NATIVE FLORA. 

riCLD VLOWKBS. 

* Now fron tho town. 
Buried bi smoke, and deep, and nolsoine damps, 
Oft let me wander o'er the dewy flelda 
Where freshness breathes, and dash the trembllnc drops 
From the bent busli, as throoffb the verdant maxe 
Of sweet briar hedges I pursue my walk ; 
Or taste the smell of dairy ; or ascend 
Some eminence, Auxnsta, In thy plains, 
And see the country fisr dlffosed around. 
One boundless blush, one white empurpled shower 
Of rolnicled bloitsoms. where the ruptured eye 
Hurries from joy to joy ; and hid beneath 
The fair profusion, yellow Autumn spiw.*'-Thom$on'* Seatcms, 

How delightful, indeed, to wander among the trwh, green 
fields, be it under the mild radiance of the rising sun, the 
brighter glory of the noontide hour, or in the soft and 
still dewy even ! Fresh and ftee the air we breathe ; gay 
and unbounded the prospect we enjoy of flower-gemmed 
meadows, hemmed in with reedy and rushy streams — 
waving com fields, margined with their old hawthorn 
hedges, festooned with flowers not their own — and here 
and there a strip of green waving woodland, whose fea- 
thered tenants pour forth a continual song of joyous 
melody. ^^ ^ 
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We hasten to reooaot the floral beauties wbiob go to 
form the * bQim<Ueas blush/ the * white empurpled shower 
of mingled blossoms,' which deok those scenes, and 
whioh so enraptured the poet of the ' Se&Mms ;* but where 
shall we begin 7 for a thousand gay and lot el j forms are 
crowded before us, vieing with each other in the richness of 
their colouring and the sweetness of their odorons breath. 
A duster of blue, a blase of orimson, a glow of golden 
yellow, one after another ravish our delighted eye. Ah ! 
bat there is a flower there on whioh we gaze with most 
pleasing thoughts, whose old fomiliar faoe reminds us 
of the simple scenes we enjoyed in those simple days 
when we were onrselTes simple as the flowers. It is the 
Buttercup— 4he * Child's own Slower/ as it ba4 been beau- 
tiftilly called. 

The ftonily of liattercnps, Cvowfoots or Speorworts, is 
teimed in botanical nomenclature Bcmttneului'^^ ge- 
oerie title derived firom Bona, a frog, in alloaion to Uie 
dreamstanee that the phmts delight to grow where ftt>gs 
abennd. Wen this ftict equally true in regard to all the 
specifiB, it woqld be improper for us to include the Butter- 
cup in oar nosegay of field flowers, seeing that the genus 
Riuia is peculiar to a meisi 4hnny places and our common 
Toad (aoeordiog to linnssus) * inhabits woods and shady 
damp places of Europe ; lives during spring and summer 
in stagnant, shallow water; in winter, in muddy planes, 
and not nnft^ueotly in holes of its own digging.'* Some 
of the Buttercwpe, however, and among ilma several of 
the more common, frequent the green fields and pastares, 
which they adorn with their bright yellow flowers. The 
Com Crowfoot (Banuneulus arvanm) comes first on 
our list^ being essentially a field flower, altliough^ to the 
oonsoUiion of the former, it is for from being a oamarum 
weed. Like many of its oongeners, the Corn Crowfoot is 
highly poisonous and dangerous to cattle bowsing with- 
in its reach, for they eat it greedily, without evincing that 
power of discrimination, which we so often observe^ to 
lead them to r^eet the poisonous weeds that occnr in 
their pastures. The powerfol qualities of this herb- are 
detailed al length by M. Bmgnen, who has stated that 
three ounces of the juice is qnite sufficient to kill a dog in 
fonr minutes. Smith mentions that * several sheep were 
killed by feeding on this herb near Tnrln, which first led 
to an investigation of the matter. Cfaolic, wUh inflam- 
mation of the stomacli^ were the symptoms, which wero 
best removed by pouring vinegar down the animals' 
throats. Hence, like most vegetable poisons, this Crow- 
foot seems to act on the nerves, and yet black spots were 
found in tiie sheep's stomachs.' The Field Crowfoot may 
readily be distinguished from all other native species of 
Rannnoulus by its large and conspicuous prickly peri- 
carps or seed vessel^, for which it is peculiar. The up- 
right Meadow Crowfoot {B. aerie) is, however, a much 
more showy, and likewise a much more common plsut, 
occurring in abundance on pastures and meadows at the 
sea level, and ascending in its pigmy forms to th^ sum- 
mits of our highest mountains. Such of our readers as 
are ei^ying a life of celibacy will be interested to know 
that a doable-flowered variety of this plant has been de- 
dicated to them, under the pignificant n^me of bachelor's 
Buttons.! The Wood Crowfoot is Bometimes found in pas- 
tures, but can scarcely rank as a field flower. It will 



• Tlie Introdnctloi) of tbit bit of infonoatlon concerning the hjibits 
of BO * filthy* a reptile as the Frog Into a p^»er on flawer*. may be 
looked upon by some of onr polite lady readers as qaire out of taste ; 
acd BO dMibt It is, acoordin« to the nsa«pe of the polite dreles of onr 
time. But we would wish to combat this root bid and aoholy haired 
of some departments of natural histmry, wMcfa lij« crept te upon the 
vell-edQcatiRd portion of the comnmnlty, for assnradly he can be no 
tme naturallst^no lo^er of nature— who only admh^ her more ob- 
vious beauties. Qod has dedared aU His works of creation to be 
'eery ^ood^'and shall W4 His ercatursa, riee up and aay presumptu- 
ously, that we see no beauty In tlie Mlow-beiDgs vUli whlcb vre are 
SMoolated oa this eaith ? 

•f BmehOor't BvUom, Uke m^oy more of the * rare old plants* which 
used to adorn evei7 flower-garden, are now fkst disappearing, their 
placea being occupied by exorle strangers, derpld of all the poetiy 
•nd homely assofflatloaa of Ib^rpredeeessom Wedonotreoolleetto 
bare seen a *Bncbelor*s Bntton* fn- some years; tmt no doobt there 
are Mill plenty ot them In many cottage-gardens. 



not) however, be out of place here to OHfoM^.J^f 
anomalous species wants all th^ afiriiji^y ^vn fiwi| 
qualities for which the others v^ sq fa^fma^ fna -* 
even been proved to be edible. M % ffcen^ r ^^ 
the Botanical Society of Gdioburgh, Mr }i^ 
Royal BoUnic Garden, showed aspe<umo9 w J 
Ficaria, raised firom roots whioh had been ^ 
SiUiia by the Rev. Mr Wade in 1848. Tbesp.: 
been exposed over a large extent of oomitry \o ^M|(f^.l 
heavy raias, and the common p^ple^^thefed .{!^]% Ai 
osed them as an article of food. Their s^ddpn Mli)^ 
ance gave rise .to vaiioQS coiyeQtarQi aj9 to thc;ic,J!i§i$¥t? 
and origin, and in the Austrian jouriM^s they vore spokofF 
of as if they had fallen from the s^y. The aip^tl bod2<;s 
were used as pease by the lobabitaDts. i^Ir M/Nab ^ 
tasted the dried specimens as well as fresh ro >ts of Hani^h 
cuius Ficaria, gathered in this conotry. which, aftter b{D| 
boiled, be found very amylaceous. There is no acr^ifu 
in the roots even in their fresh state. This wo belie^to 
be the only histance on record of « species of this hl^l/ 
acrid and poisonous genus being used as fqodzM i 
although there seems little reason to hope (hat Fieiili / 



although . 

will 8uptM*sedo the potato (a result which wpuld seet^tl 
have betn anticipated to some extent, from thjB forjief 
being named the Silemaa potato), yet it M highly jiite^ 
estiog to know this nsw addition to ths native ecomnaic 
plants of our country — this now source of indigenous pro- 
duce. Althongh the tubers of the Wood Crowfoot ire 
very small in a wild state, and inQi^pM>Ie Qn that acG04Bt 
of yielding an adequate retuni to ^e cultiTotor, it U 
nevertheless quite within the r^nge of probability UuU 
horticultural art may some day so aid in the deyelopment 
of the roots of the Ficaria, as to reader them of import- 
ance in an eoonomi<Md point of vieWf 

There is a great prevalence of the goUiim hne among 
the flowers of the fidd ; but the rich yeilew of the aoimucr 
fields is mainly due to two plants — the Wild Radi;*h (Ra- 
phanui raphanistrum) and the Wild Mustard (Sit^apis 
arwntisj-^he latter a sure accompaniment of all oars 
crops, and Uins alluded to by the poet i — 

* O'er the young ooni the Ofaariook throMra a ahad^ 
And dating tares cling round tlie sickly bladi:.* 
But a close observer will soon discover tha^ there is no 
lack of other bright hoes among the field fiowers. 3^dlj 
contrasting with the yellow glow, we luve the bright blue 
btooBoma cf the Cyanusr— 

"The gem of the harvest coronet;' 
as it has been aptly called. The Com Coekla, too 
(AgvotUmma gitkagoj, with its large purpU fiowere, is 
one of the most elegant phints that desk s«ir flower/ 
plains, although an intolerable weed to the iadoatrfoiM 
former ; bat, tlianks to improved cultivation, it is decf^paa- 
ing in our land. And the bright orimaoa Poppies>^what 
of them 7 We most take more leisore to nan»te M^m hi^ 
tory, for there is quite a fomily of them, and they «m not 
without their fteonliar interest. Poppies h^ve jporesasd U> 
a great extent within the last few years, in oonsaqneMeof 
recent railway o|«rations iiaving prepsired a sml «ttitahW 
for their growth in many nncnltivated, aa w^l $m highly 
onltivated, districts where they did not exist befoflp. Titf 
com fields are often vmy gay with Poppies, alliheia^ ifi 
•Qch instances, great blame attadies to the formers hqt 
the loose gravelly soil of the railway bank i>r the nd>hifih 
heap is highly fovonrable for the pvoduetioA of Iheat, 
and a host of other annual field flowers, which rank in 
agrienUnral phrasedogy as the vile pests at tim fons. 
Indeed, we might have not inappropriately dedicated an 
aitide of onr series to Bmhoay Flowers (iji bnt» although 
the Flora of Railway Embankments is a rich one in showy 
plants, it is not an migintU Flora, the greater nnmber 
of its flpedee being stragglers from the neighhenBBg 
fields, and thus ihlUng to be included in oar lut it 
field flow0n. A fariety of plants bdongiag to the ns- 
toval order Papancraeem are termed Poppies; bat, of 
Popples proper, there ase only four distinct species gs- 
nerally recognised ill botanical books as really iodigienoQS 
to onr country, fheir names are peooli^ly well ehesen, 
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i toAenk descripliTe of the respectif e eharao- 
(s^ioidin thh) respect they speak infiniielj 
immi Y^ctef than would aserite of length j 
!Hp^36iti8 t th^y are^the Long-prickly-htaded 
ou^^^ihid-headed Poppy, the Long^smooth- 
r, and tiie common R«d Poppy (which we 
he Iftoirad tnnobth-headed Poppy, to make all 
i^baLpleteiy eharacteristie, and thus facilitate 
I of the non-scientific botanist). Onr natire 



Popfn^ *^ toore or less narcotic Itt their properties ; bat 
alt <f dtm are tar otttstrfpped in this respect by the 
Opiuifli Peppy (Pcmaver 9onmifehtmJ, the dried milky 
julcd i^'wMch j^ ^e opitim of the shops. The Opium 
Popplr 19 a natiTe of more sonthem dimes than onrs ; bat 
it i$ m^Uj^tly cnltitated in gardens with ns as an orna- 
menttl plant, and may feadily be <fistiflgtti8bed by its 
bn^ g&tidons leates, and very large flowers, frequently 
dotm !U sarden farieties. Ab with many more medl* 
cinU ^a^ts bating their origin in the soath, our cHmate 
i« ^,8tiffldent for the full derelopment of the medicinal 
prbflmfes of th6 Poppy ; and aHhongh nati?e-grown cap^ 
su1& <Ued to be sold m the shops, alfbrding, wiien iKriied, 
a ^ebtly narcotic infiision, yet Uie dmg is maeh more 
poW6t|tail when grown beneath a tropical son, and much 
moT«^rtain in its effects. Howeyer pleasing the task, it 
would be out of our sphere to enter here upon a d<Btail of 
the history of Opium, a drug which liaa risen to a tery 
important position, and whose history is fraught with 
Enocli interest. May we hope that the SnffHth OpAMit 
Batet will teme day take up the subject 

The hairy Tare, or Snmm hirsuium ef btftaalsts, next 
claiois our attention. Its name of Srvum is said to be 
derived from the CeHio erw, signifying a pl(mghsd fiM, 
beeawM it ift a noisome weed in such places. Its flowers 
fkre small, of a pale blue colour, by no means so elegant 
us those of many other plants belonging to the natural or- 
'ler L^ummoatt.^ The smooth, or feur-seeded Tare, which 
id a scnolleraud slenderer plant than the hairy one, is also 
« frequenter of com ftelds, and is frequently Ibund on the 
hed^efoaoks of pastures. But their near ally, the common 
Vet& ( Vieia mUvaJ, while it is a much more showy 
plant, producing large tariegated blossoms, is also a much 
more Important one, b^g of great value, in an agricuU 
tural point of tiew, as green fodder for cattle^ and espe- 
ciaTlT horses. Pigeons are very fond of the seeds, and do 
not lUl ib have their share of the produce when th« 
farmer allows the seeds to ripen. The sweet-scebted Me- 
ii lotus, With its iwoeraes of yellow flowers, is, koweter, 
behind no otfae^ field flowsr, when it grows luxuriantly 
among ffa« tfon, ^ beside the itecloflkig ftaoe. Like tbe 
sweet Venial Grass, it gitiw out a p6euliatly sweet odout' 
while tiie herb is drying, whMker on the bay^ld or (u 
tbe btoianlst's heitorium, and is in this respect unlike its 
companion on the autumn field, Mto Rest-HarroW, whojw 
rony flowers are eoupled WMi a disagireeable udouir. The 
Rest-Harrow derives its botanical toatoe of Onetiis flrom a 
Qt^ek Hiifd ilgXiifffng an tftt, because^ m Hooker says, 
the t»fent fs eaten by that animal. Certain ft is that the 
RestHartoir is ekceedingly stubborn, Mslsting the tftem 
7i agrieuHural implements used ftt th6 4esiti«otioti of 
weeds, and h«n«e )>ossibly the orighi of tiie EitgH^ 
name. Bdbte leatkig ttisae pea-flowered plants, we 
efaouM add to «he llBt %he Tufted VMcb, the Bush Teteh^ 
and 1^ Mteadew IFetcMiBg, all of wfaibh adorn the hedges 
that hem in the fldds, al^ugh not tbennaltes fidd 

The imiural «»deir JMkate Ukewise affords a fbw bora 
and pasture plants, 4neh as *the Hemp Neules, the Onm 
Mint, and th« Prunella; but there is one inteMseling gem 
wlriolr has iiMkained "u&notlcfed^the eommoh Scarlet PSm- 
petttel, or PMr MaMk% Weather Glass, as it is ^)ften caSed, 
foniHwD llieskjr Ssoleafr and beaut^l, its little sosErlet 



* TiM Lt g mm imuv are ezooeffiafcly elMUit. and form om of 4be 
rooBt ImporUnt oataral ordiirt of Plants; but, u we hare a paper on 
them in eoabvyo, we shall In the meantime reserve our general re- 



flowers are flilly expanded to the sun ; but the moment a 
passing cloud appears, or a show^ draws nigh, then the 
little blossoms fold themselTes up, telling the shepherd and 
the ploughboy, in language which their communion with 
rough nature has taught them to read, that a storm is at 
hand. In allusion to this curious circumstance, Dr Jenner 
says:— 

* Oloied Is the plak-eyed PlmperaeL 

*TwUl sorely nda, I see, with sorrow. 
Our Jannt most be put off to-morrow.* 



PERUVIAN SOCIETY. 

PAUT H. 

Thk European who purposes risiting the moubtahious dis* 
triets of Pern must prepare himself for all sorts of tktigue 
and privation. In the oeUntries, almost desert, which are 
to be pasMd, and where only a few Indian huts are sprin- 
kled up and down among the mountains, it is often with 
difficulty, after a wliole day passed on borsebai^ Uiat the 
traveller eones up to a bad post-house where he may put 
over tlie nightt Now, let one figure to himself some mi- 
serable oabins roofed with straw, having nothing for open« 
ing but a door formed of an ox's hMe, stretehed on a 
ooavse ease of wood. Within, is a sort of low bench rutto 
■ing reuttd the single chamber, where muleteers and tra- 
vellers are huddled together, and whieh serves for beds ; 
semetimee, in the centre, another beneh, only a little 
higher, whidi serves as the common table oh which each 
deposits Us provisions, er helps himself to the ehupet if, 
haply, some dry meat and potatoes (the only ingredients 
of tbifl^ Peruvian dirii) are to be found at the p$8t€L On 
c^ mountains, in the nelghbourliood of the cabin, are to 
be seen five or six wretelnH, small horses— 4hin, koocked- 
up, and with their backs covered with s e res ' which the 
Indians let out at the rate of a real (62 centMues) per 
league, with a medh, or half real, to the postilion who 
follows you on foof> or rather goes before you, and whose 
business it is to lead baek the horse from the next post. 

Budi are the resources which the interior of Peru offers 
to travellerB, who must, besides, not only have tbdr own 
hwses , but everfthing needed for the route— bed (if one 
would not lUce to aleep on the bare earth), bread, wine^ 
down to the taper which is to give them light in the miser- 
able remeko where they are to stop. An Indian serves 
you at once as guide and domestic He saddles the mules 
In the morning, and sees to Hhem on their halt at night. 
Although the Cordilleries may be traversed at every sea- 
son, the most fiivourable time for visiting them is in the 
month of April or September, that is to say, the month 
whiefa precedes or which follows the melting of theenows. 
At an earlier or later period, tbe route Is perhi^js some- 
what dangerous, as much by the foro^ and impetucuity ef 
the torrentS) which all at once form in t4ie goi|^ as by 
tbe bad state of the roads, then deluged bv Ste rains, and 
sometimes even entirely dis^pearing under aa immense 
mantle of snow. 

But, even in the fine season, the route which one 
takee, ence fiurly into the meuntahu, is almost impracti- 
eaUe. One is scarcely out of Idma, till Kature herself 
•eems to uuder ge some immediate change : the valleys 
eloee and disappear by degrees; the roads are little better 
than bad fi)otpaths, windbig with difficulty ucross gorges 
and ravinee. After a few hours' march, you already feel 
in the midst of solitude. At every step, the country eeemi 
to grow more naked and savage. Hers you have a nar- 
row and deco rent, which extends like tbe bed of a tor- 
rent that had been dry for ages, encased tm all sides by a 
rampart of ruddy mountains ; the sun, darting its dhrect 
beams isFto the fine and smooth sand, which rdlects them 
Uke tk mirrer, tuns this desolate gorge during the di^ 
into a veritable ftimace. Some oactus, long and priekly, 
grow alone umong the atones. Not a sign of life, net a 
single bird, not one insect : everything flios this arid and 
burning soil, where you enoounter at every etep nothing 
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whose bleached bones Mire as bUtos to travellersi 
Agnin, there are moiiDtaiDS where the route, suspeDded 
over an abjss, is at the same time so narrow and tortu- 
ons, that the head and neck of the mule, in pns^ting the 
edges, strcteh qaite entirely ever the void. Here and 
there, the traveller arriTes at some peaks, where he sees 
in one entire panorama the country in which he is im- 
mersed. Bverjrwhere, gorges, ravines, separating, by im- 
mense gaps, masses more immense still, heaped one above 
another in piles of frightful disorder ; in the distance, a 
sea of mist, pierced at intervals by arid and naked crests; 
at the feet of these crests, new gorfics which most be de- 
scended, and which seem lost amid mountains which ap- 
pear to touch. 

It was in such scenery that the first few days of our 
jonmey to the Cordtlleries were passed. We had at last 
arrived at the foot of their highest peaks, and it was a 
little beyond midnight when, ^er some hours passed in 
an Indian hut, we mouoied'our mules, and set forward to 
cross them. We had the intention of exploring the region 
on the other side with particular care. Two villages 
situated hereabouts, named Pasco and Vilque, particu- 
larly attraoted us. One is every y.ear the scene of a r^ 
ligious solemnity, which I was desirous to compare with 
Um brilliant processions of Lima ; the other is fkmous for 
the fair which is held in- it, and which is, to the population 
of the mountains, what the festival of the Amancaes is for 
the Limenians. We should thus see the Indian portion 
of Peruvian society in all its phases, as we had already 
studied the Spanish portion at Lima. 

At the moment of our departure, the air was sharp ; 
but, owing to the difficulties of the road, we could only 
march at a slow pace. Happilv, a superb moonshine 
favoured us, and the pale rays, which were reflected from 
the snow of the great peaks, illuminated with a gentle 
lustre the immense masses heaped around us. In Europe, 
we have no nights comparable for the lucidity of the sky 
to these of the Gordilleries : thousands of stars shed a 
sort of twilight, or rather an aurora, over the scene. 
Sometimes, at the bottom of a ravine, we saw> the white 
foam of a torrent bounding in the midst of the rocks; the 
noise reached our ears with a low and plaintive sound. 
A black point was suspended over the waters : this was 
the bridge of branohes which traced our route, and which 
we had to traverse. We thus arrived, towards morning, 
at the summit of the Gordilleries. Around us rose enor- 
mous pesks, some infinitely higher than the point which 
we had reached ; others piled below us,. like the waves of 
an ocean become solid. The sky was serene, the air fresh 
and pure. Those mountains,, so high and so broken by 
ravines, at the foot of which we had just passed, did not 
appear of more consequence than the undulations of an 
immense sea. And, like the great oonders which we saw 
wheeling over oar heads, we embraced in a single view 
all these desolate crests, these entangled rocks, these pla- 
teaux covered with snow; but, unfortunately, we had out 
a few minutes to bestow on the contemplation of Uiis 
grand spectacle. Our guide reminded us that time was 
flying, and that it would be scarcely prudent to wait till 
mid-day on the summit of the Gordilleries.. It ia in the 
afternoon, indeed, that the frightful storms which are so 
common in these mountains for several months of the year 
burst Then, immense whirlwinds envelop them : the 
storm rolls and drives the snow with such foroe, and the 
snow itself is so dense, that it becomes impossible to dis- 
tinguish anything at a few paces even before you ; every 
roi^ every beaten path disappears ; nothing but the hurl- 
ing roar of thunder u heard ; nothing is seen but the red 
glare of lightning. 

We were then about fourteen thousand fbet above the 
level of the sea. The air was rarified to such a degree, 
that we breathed with great difficulty; even the mules 
were obliged to stop every instant. It is worthy of notice, 
that this rarification of the air is greater after mid-day 
than in the morning; and then it has been sometimes so 
great as to draw blood from the noses and ears of tra^ 
Tellers. Whati however, is more common, is a certain 



general discomfort, accompanied by sharp pains in the 
head and stomach, and a sort of seo-sickmss, which 
seizes almost all those who cross the Cordilleriea for the 
first time. The Indians call it torocJu, and ascribe the 
discomfort to the rarification of the air, and to certain me- 
tallic gases disengaged by the hum from the niountiiins. 

At la^t we ooiiinienoed to descend. The t^lcipe on ih^s 
side of the GordtUeries presents numerous asperities. The 
great mountains never rise into a single point. At their 
summit, as at their base, they are composed of a multitude 
of other mountains, whose crests rise in the form of am- 
phitheatre;, so that, after reaching the bottom of one 
gorge,, several hundred feet deep, you discover other 
heights which you must climb, then descend again, and 
that for a space of many leagues. This side, however, of 
the mountains essentially difi'ers from that which we had 
just crossed. Less mixed, and less torn up by ravines, 
it encloses between its more isolated peaks considerable 
plains,, watered by numerous streams running from west 
to east, and forming the sources of the great rivers which 
traverse the American continent before pouring them- 
selves into the Atlantic. These rivers themselves issue 
from lakes or ponds formed by the melting of the snows, 
and which lie on the top of the Gordilleries between their 
more elevated peaks. Some flocks of wild geese, with 
white bodies and black wings, the peaceful inhabitants of 
these desolate regions, rose heavily at our approach, and 
settled at a few paces &rther off. Sometimes, too, a llama 
stretched its neck towards us fr^m the height of a rock, 
regarded us half-frightened, and fled into the mountains. 
We saw it bound lightly away into the ravine, disappear 
a moment, then, showing itself again on some higher 
point, listen with indifference to the sounds of our retreat- 
mg steps. Further on, some domestic llamas were nib- 
bling the thin grass which grows among the stones. 
They scarcely raised their heads on our appearance, and 
tranquilly resumed their pasture. Those animals an- 
nounced the neighbourhood of man. In fact, wherever 
we met herds of Hamas, we saw immediately afterwards 
some Indian huts, whose threshold was in general guarded 
onlj^ by some children in rags, playing on the ground in 
the midst of a band of thin and fiimished dogs. One must 
enter these huts, and be present at the repast of the inha- 
bitants, in order to know what may suffice to enable 
human creatures, we do not say to Uve, but to vegetate 
in debasement and wretchedness. Only, in order to 
shake, once a^year, perhaps, the cloak of misery which 
burdens them,, they plunge into excesses which no de- 
scription can paint, when an occasion happens, as, for 
example, when a fete is annoimced in a neighbouring 
village. Independently of the disorders which always 
follow them, they have in themselves something bizarre, 
which singularly contrasts with the Oatholic ceremonies, 
and shows the inveteracy of the Peruvian idolatry despite 
the influences exerted, during several ages, in the Gor- 
dilleries by the religion of Spain. 

It was at Pasco, above sil, that we were struck with 
this contrast between the Gatholic &ith of the Indians 
and their religions festivals. Pasco is a small village, 
with dull and dirty streets, built amidst the richest silver 
mines of Peru, and whi(^, for that very reason, displays 
in certain religious solemnities a rude luxury which is 
found nowhere else in the Gordilleries. We had occasion 
to be present at one of those fetes which make the Indians 
forget in some hourq of gross intoxication several months 
passed under the soil, and filled only by the toilsome la- 
bour of miners. An unusual animation reigns throughout 
the village from an early hour. The Indiims flow in from 
all quarters, clothed in their handsomest punchas. The 
business of the mines is universally abandoned; the 
chnrch glares with its richest ornaments, and the cloeks, 
according to custom, announoe in sUrring tones the cere- 
mony and the patronal fete of Pasco. The crowd soon 
becomes more numerous and more compact Rude tables 
are planted everywhere, at which are sold cAuptf, broiled 
meat, bread, chicka, and especially a species of brandy. 
The Indians are grouped noisily round the^e stalls, and 
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enjoy tliemselTes in copious libations till the procession 
be^na to moye. All at once, the sifcnal of the fete is 
given in discordant music. Bands of masked men tra- 
verse the streets, leaping with frightAil contortions : they 
are almost all muffled up in the old uniforms and head-dress 
of scuae Pemvian general of the first times of the republic. 
A tew are mounted on horseback, and beat the flanks 
of their chargers with large cavalry sabres. Pieces of 
money, tacked to the embroidered dresses of these gro- 
tesque generals, clink with a silvery noise at every move- 
oieDt. More than one cunning fellow despoils his neigh- 
boar as soon as an occasion allows him to abandon him- 
self to his instincts of rapine. It is thus that at Pasco we 
have seen an Indian very gravely occupied in stealing a 
piece of two reals from his companion, while another was 
btisy pilfering from the thief himself a piastre strongly 
ff&stened to the skirts of a magnificent red habit, charged 
with two epaulettes. As for the rest, the crowd, already 
three-fourths tipsy, rail against the cur^ for being so long 
ia setting the procession a-moving 

The procession at last begins. Some wax-tapera appear 
under the porch of the church ; but the crowd there is so 
dense, that it is impossible to penetrate it. A dozen 
In<iian8 come first fbrth r they carry on their left arms a 
sort of little shield or buckler in red stuff, and hold in 
their right hand a long staff garnished with silVer. Bells 
riD^ at their feet, and mix their tinkle with the noise of a 
iboosand pieces of money sewed to their garments, which 
are formed of rags of all colours. The twelve Indians 
draw up in a circle at a few paces from the church. Two 
of them place themselves in the centre, and then commence 
a sort of dialogue, accompanied by dances and songs, in 
which the spectators take part. The two Indians strike 
the ground with their feet, present in turns their shields 
and their batons, without, however, quitting their place, 
and are contented with turning on themselves to the burden 
of a sad and monotonous air, which the crowd immedi- 
ately repeats in full choir. This dance is perhaps some 
old Indian dance, long anterior to the Spanish conquest 
When it is ended, the dozen Indians gravely take the head 
of the procession, which may now at last put itself in mo- 
tioQ, but not without being stopped by fluent intervals 
of dance and song. They succeed in this way in making 
the round of the square, in the midst of petards and sqnibs 
thrown ttom all sides. Two images of saints adorned 
with flowers, some women carrying tapers, the our^ 
marching at a solemn pace under the f^ng hangings 
of some old dais, in company with the vicar, the cho- 
risters, the beadle, and a dozen of soldiers in rags and 
barefooted, attempting in vain to keep their ranks under 
the irresistible pressure of the crowd — such is the cort^ 
which moves nearly two hours about the streets of the 
little village of Pasco, on certain days consecrated by 
custom to this purpose. When the procession returns, the 
church is illuminated, and shines with a thousand fires; 
the cur^ mounts the pulpit, and after religiously Ibten- 
ing to his sermon, the crowd disperses. They besiege the 
brandy stalls ; the orgies, interrupted for a moment, con- 
tinue the whole night, in order to recommence the next 
dny with even more spirit During three days, the pro- 
cessions, the dances, the festivities, thus mingle with one 
another on the same spot, in the same streets, in the midst 
of a frightfbl tumult This is what is called a religious 
festival in the sierra. 

The Indians who live scattered among the Cordilleries 
belong to the poorest class of the population. ' The sierra 
reckons in its large burghs and its haciendas (cultivated 
lands) inhabitants more happy; but these are still In- 
dians, who, in numerous crosses, have lost a little of their 
first originality, and come nearer to the semi-Spanish po- 
pulation of the coast This elite of the Indians of the 
sierra count among their chief riches the numerous herds 
which wander on the plateau of the Callao : it is they who 
possess and cultivate the valleys of the mountains ; it is 
they who furnish the greater part of the country's pro- 
ducts to the merchants of the coast, who afterwards export 
them into Europe j it is among them, in short, that we 



are perhaps to find one of the most fertile gems of vital 
force destined one day to be developed in Peru. 

The life passed by these more intelligent and civilised 
Indians is, however, hard and painful enough. It is easy 
to understand how limited must be the resources of a 
small town* of the Cordilleries. To develop these, and 
facilitate, at the same time, the every- day increasing 
transactions with European merchants, a fair has been 
instituted, which takes place every year at the time of 
Pentecost, in the middle even of the sierra. At some 
leagues' distance from the great lake of Titicaoa, which 
sleeps like an interior sea between the plateau of the 
Callao and the mountains of the Bolivia, rises the little 
village of Vilque. It is here that the fair is held — the 
most considerable fliir of Peru, perhaps even of South 
America ; and it is attended not only by the populations 
of the neighbouring departments — Arequipa, Moquegua, 
the Cusco — but also by those of Bolivia and the silver 
provinces, particularly of Tncnman. For fifteen days, 
Vilque, which scarcely nnmbers a few hundreds of inha- 
bitants, sees its population rise to ^n or twelve thousand 
souls. The houses are too narrow to contain the crowd 
of travellers. Some find shelter in the environs ; others 
wrap themselves in their punchos^ and sleep on the 
threshold of the doors, at the comers of the streets, or in 
the middle even of the public squares lo the interior of 
South America, there is no hotel where one could descend; 
but at Vilque, at the epoch of the fiiir, the most commo- 
dious hotels would not suffice to receive the nomade popu- 
lation which presses into this humble village. 

Peruvian society, such as we have observed it in the 
towns and in the mountains, in.the saloons of lima and 
in the solitudes of the Cordilleries, is composed, as our 
readers must have remarked, of three distinct fiements. 
We set aside the negro race, which has no part to play in 
the sodal movement of Peru. There remain, therefore, in 
order to represent the Peruvian nationality, three dis> 
tinctly marked groups : the Spaniards, the mixed races, 
and the Indians. What we have said of the coast towns^ 
may have conveyed* some idea of the Spanish and mixed 
populations ; what has been said of the mountains, will 
give an insight into the Indian population. To show the 
sodal divisions which, since the Peruvian revolution, cor- 
respond to the divisions of the races, &c the state of the 
struggle which emancipation has created, and inquire into 
the means of making this struggle disappear, will com- 
plete this picture of Peruvian society, by indicatuag, at the 
side of the causes of its present embarrassments, the con- 
ditions of its fhture prosperity. 

There are in Peru not only three races in faoe of one 
another ; there are also three chisses of citizens, between 
whom a secret opposition exists. If the denominations of 
aristocracy, middle class, and artisans, could be referred 
to the portions of a society still unsettled, these woold 
be the Spanish, mixed, and Indian races. The Spanish 
would form the aristocracy ; the mixed, the bourgeoisie ; 
the Indians, the mass of the people. Before emancipation, 
the common level of a despotic power weighed on all 
classes of the Peruvian society ; emancipation, in sup- 
pressing this force, created among these classes a state of 
struggle, or, rather, of antagonism. All the efforts of 
government should tend to the ftision, or, at least, the 
alliance, of the classes ; only, in order to work at this 
great task with intelligence and efficacy, it would need to 
inform itself well respecting the tendencies, the instincts, 
and the memories, which divide the rival races. Without 
some precise notions of the spirit of the three principal 
groups of the Peruvian population, one will never discover 
on wnat common ground they could be brought to unite. 

The man of Spanish blood has a sovereign contempt for 
the mixed race as well as for the Indians. The numerical 
iofbriority of the white families, and the state of intellectual 
torpor in which they too often exist, do not justify, how- 
ever, their aristocratical pretensions. Almost all of them 
ruined by the revolution, or deprived, by want of power, 
of the revenue of their immense lands, the great Spanish 
proprietors do not succeed in maintaining tiieir rank and 
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posMMi, except bj the ino«t p»iofoI prtratioiifl, and fau 
selling pieee after piece of th^ anoeetral jeirellery or 
preoioos plate. The position of the poBseseera of the land 
oouM not change, unices the soil wet-e worked by a labo- 
rious population. Whilst this popalalion is forming, the 
emppr^on of the nwlorate, and the introduction into the 
BuooeesioBs of the principle of equali^, would only eerye 
to aggravate the position of the aristooratioal fiuniliee. 
The interest ait these i^miUes leads to a conclusion which 
the condition of the middle and labouring classes will foree 
US to state, namely, the necessity of a strong JSurepeaa 
emigradon into this oonntry, if it would not expose itself^ 
sooner or later, to an AngkhiS^zon ia? (isioB. It is on this 
common ground tfant the divisions so litat /or ■ Peru at 
ibis moment would find a settlement; for it is easy to a»> 
tlsl^ oneself that« with respect to a Buropcnn emigration, 
4he inlSMsts of the mixed and lodiao popolntions are 
identical with those of the Spaniards. 

It WM for the advantage of the mixed ftice that the Pe- 
ruvian revelution was aecompUsbed, and it is this race 
which possesses in greatest energy that le&deney which 
carries the significant name of Anurietrnm, and which 
was born of the reaction of the enMncipa4ed oslonies of the 
New World against the £«ropean despotism. No race at 
Peru should, however, show itself less hostile to the 
BuTopean element than the mixed race. Their influense 
and pelMeal nnpoet apce are due to the liberal ideas 
imported from the Old Worlds nnd whioh gave them a 
republic Nor ean one easily ezplsia the strange pride 
with which they sometimes proclaim themselves descend- 
ants of Mmto Oame and GhiUkm tf «h# Am. This 
pride is so muoh the more odd, that these men, so wain 
seemingly of their Indian origin, make, at the same time^ 
prstensiens to perfeot equality wiUi the whiles, and sobi- 
pose for themsMves a genealo^ which carries them back 
to the first fomilies of Spain. Thi« weakness n^«M well 
be exsosed, if the political interest of Peru, the interest 
even of the mixed race itseU; did not suffsr h^y ik Do the 
mixed people not see that (hey have only one means of 
worthily answedng the disdain of the white nristooraqy ? 
It is to present thei]liseh<es» in fooe of the J^presentatives 
of Ancient Spain, as the ftiends sind representatives of 
Modem Burope. A Buropean emigimtion, enoouraged fe^ 
this rase, would evidently fortify their. poUcmal position, 
while it wonid, at the same tiata^ improve the material 
condition of the white fiuniiiesi One of the earUest re> 
snlts of this enriirration would be to tnAiee a more tho- 
roughly Kbsral spirit into tbe seeiety of Pern. The his- 
tory of the revolution of tins country has proved how 
Tieions is Ibe organisation of the army.. Abuses •quite as 
ffrsve find a place among the magistraov and ilie clergy. 
Under ^ dtraot influence of Bnropean idem, these abuses 
would doubtless soon disappear. 

Thei« still reanin the interests of the Indian popa- 
lations ; buft who dees not see the advantages which they 
would draw from the example and the soncourse of a la- 
horieiis awd sntelligent emigvation ? At the present day, 
on a soil neglected and nnoultlvaited, the Indian leads » 
miserable lifo, and this indolent raee unhappily knows 
nothing <of the superior races bat by the bad ireatment 
which it has reottved from them. Thus, at the first ru- 
mour of revolution, the prmt snatehes the Indian from ius 
fhmily, and fixes him by force in the ranks of the amy. 
The movements of the troops, so numerous at Peru, carry 
every instant devastation Into his fields, or among bis 
flodOB, sometimes even into his home. The Indian sup- 
ports all these evils with n stupid resignation. Naturally 
sober, he oentents hsmself with a fr w potatoes, and a little 
mabe and pepper. His felicity lies in doing notJung | 
nnd fa«w eould it be otherwise ? Isbenst is never recom- 
Mended to him by ito benefits. As long as the territoi^ 
Of Peru Temains, as it is at present, hal^fecpled, and is 
not opened to active sod courageous emigrants, who will 
bring with tlwm the oeeds of order and prosperity, the 
Indian will remaia in his state of melaaoboly abasttnent^ 
Wrapped in his SNmdto, sleeping in the sun during sum- 
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winter, he will see with indifference the days fuUow one 
anothwr, the seasons come and go; and will pass, nlmoet 
without transition, from the sleep of life to the sleep of 
death. The fUsion — the alliance of the races — as may be 
seeo^ is the condition of safoty and prosperi^ to Pern ; and 
an European emigration can alone radlitate and aooomplish 
this fusion. The picture of the manners of the coast and 
of the mountains must have shown how the spirit of Peru 
is still a rebel to foreign influence. The PeruTina revo- 
lution, like all the revolutions of South America, was ac- 
oompUshed in the name of two sentiments apparently con- 
tradictory—the cultivation of American independence, and 
the cultivation of the ideas of modem Europe. One of 
these sentiments tends at present to stifle the other: 
Amerieaiumi aspires to rdgn supreme, and to oontinue 
for its own profit the movement so gloriously begun by 
the emancipati<m of the Spanish colonies. We most hope, 
however, that the country will better understand its in- 
terest^ and that it will not persist in erecting into a po- 
litical maxim the hatred of all foreigners. If it does not 
loam to aoc^t European influence in time, it will fiUl 
under an influence more formidable aikl less disinterestr 
ed : the opening of the Isthmus of Panama, in facilitating 
the relation of the New World with Europe, will also 
strengthen the power of the United States, and will 
foroe upon Spanish America a grave question which it 
must be prepared to resolve. It will depend upon her« 
self whether she will grew fireely through the inBux of 
European emigrants, or see her originality disappear be 
fore the rude pioneers of the Anglo- American race. 

OHiooRT-ooma. 
The maau&otnre of a fkotitioasooffee fh>m the roast d root 
of ohieory appears to have originated in Bolland, where it 
has been practised for more than a century. It remained 
fk secret until 1801,. when it. was introduced into France. 
The manataotare of chicory-coffee in this latter country 
was for a long time of but little importance, but within a 
oomparatively few years it has extended considerably, and 
become an ot^ect of oommercs of great value; in fact, 
12,000,900 Ibe^ are consumed in Frane^ and a large quan- 
tity is also yearly exported. Numerous manufactories have 
also been started in England, whioh receive supplier of dry 
chicory from the Continent^ and to some ext;At from Ireliind. 
«-The chieory-plant requires • deep soil of good quality, 
and well prepared ; the need is sown in May, and the har- 
vest takes plaoe in October. Some time before collecting 
the roots, die leaves are mowed, and cows fed with theoL 
They form a most excellent fodder, but when given alone 
eommunicatea very disagreeable flavour to the milk of the 
aoisMkls. The roots are dug with a spade, placed in heaps, 
aad covered with straw to preserve them from t^e frost 
until ready for use. They are afterwards thoroughly dried 
hj a ftimaee^ and cut into strips, in which state they are 
sold to the moaufooturers, who roast them according to the 
demand. When the roasting, which takes place in large 
oylindens is nearly complete^ two per cent of butter is 
added, in order to inifMirt a lustre to the chicory. The 
substance is liien ground in a mill, sifted, and a small 
qnantity of reddish oolouring material is added, to give it 
the appearance of coffee. The product is then weighed off, 
aad sold in paekets under a variety of names, but rarely 
under ite own : for inetonce^ among oiiiers, Mocha powder, 
ladies' coffee, Chinese coffee, pectoral coffee, colonial coffte^ 
<ce. In Udlaod this chicory is mixed with coffee, in vari- 
able proportions ; the resulting product is very bitter, and 
is considered by the common people to be a very salutary 
refreslMnettt, which modifies the stimulant action of the 
oofEee. Such a favourable idea has been formed of it, that 
of laAe the chicory has been employed alone, without any 
addition of odK^e ; and yet it possesses no other^rtoe than 
that of ookHirli^ the water in which it is boiled or inftised, 
of sommunieating to ibe liquid the bitter taste of the ex- 
tractive substances eontaiaed in the chicory, and of bebig 
for less ei^peasive than coffee. The chicory, notwithstaod- 
iag, is fktt^ueaUy adulterated with briok^ust, roasted hrtwik 
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! TfiE FRENCH REVOLUTIONISTS. 

! BT OSOnaK OILFULAN. 

Ka ft- ROBESPIERRE AND DANTON. 
OvB obTious effect of the npheaviogs of a reToIation is to 
deTelop latent power, and to deliver into light and infla- 
enoe cast down and omshed giants, such as Danton. But 
another result is the undue prominence given by convul- 
sion and anarchy to essentially small and meagre spirits, 
who, like little men lifted up from their feet, in the pres- 
sure of a crowd, are surprised into sudden exaltation, to 
be trodden down whenever their precarious propping gives 
way. Revolution is a genuine leveller : * small and great' 
meet on equal terms in its wide grave ; and persons, whose 
names would otherwise have never met in any other docu> 
mcnt than a directory, are coupled together continually, 
divide influence, have their respective partisans, and re- 
quire the stem alembic of death to separate them, and to 
settle thdr true positions in the general history of the na- 
tion and the world. 

Nothing, indeed, has tended to deceive and mystify the 
poblie mind more than the arbitrary conjunction of names. 
The yoking together of men in this manner has produced 
ofien a lamentable confusion as to their respective intelr 
lects and characteristics. Soroetimes a mediocrist and a 
in»n of genius are thus coupled together; and what is lost 
by the one is gained by the other, while the credit of the 
whole firm is essentially impaired. Sometimes men of equal, 
though most dissimilar intellect, are, in defiance of criti- 
ciam, clashed into as awkward a pair as ever stood up to- 
cher on the floor of a country dancing-school. Some- 
times, for purposes of moral or critical condemnation, two 
of quite different degrees of criminality are tied neck and 
bcels together, as in the dread undistinguishing * mar- 
riages of the Loire.' Sometimes the conjunction of un- 
equal names is owing to the artifice of friends, who, by per- 
petually naming one fiivourite author along with another 
of established &me, hope to convince the unwary public 
that thej are on a level. Sometimes they are produced 
by the pride or ambition, or by the carelessness or caprice, 
of the men or authors themselves. Sometimes they are 
\ the deliberate result of a shallow, though pretentious cri- 
1 1 tioism, which sees and specifies resemblances, where, in 
I reaUtj, there are none. Sometimes they spring from the 
1 1 purest socidents of common circumstances, common cause, 
I ( or conunon abode, as if a crow and a thrush must be kin- 
I dred because seated on one hedge. From these, and simi- 
I ]ar causes, have arisen such combinations as. Dryden and 
" Pope, Voltaire and Rousseau, Cromwell and Napoleon, 
' Soathey and Coleridge, Rogers and Campbell, Hunt and 
I Hazlitt, Hall and Foster, Paine and Cobbett, Byron and 
' Shelley, or Robespi^re and Danton. 

In the first histories of the French Revolution, the names 
of Marat, Robespierre, and Danton, occur continually to- 
gether as a triumvirate of terror, and the impression is 
left that the three were of one order, each a curious com- 
pound of the maniac and the monster. They walk on, 
linked in chains, to common execution, alUiough it were 
as fSaup to tie up John Ings, Judge Jeffreys, and Hercules 
Furens. A somewhat severer discrimination has of late 
unloosed Marat from the other two, and permitted Robes- 
pierre and Danton to walk in couples, simply for the pur- 
pose of pointing more strongly the oontn^t between the 
strait-laced demonism of the one, and the fierce and infti- 
riated manhood of the other. At least, it is for this pur- 
pose that we have ranked their names together. 

Of Marat, too, however, we are tempted to say a single 
word— 'Marah,' might he better have been called, for he 
was a water of bitterness. He reminds us of one of thosa 
small, narrow, inky pools we have seen in the wilderness^ 
which seem fitted to the size of a suicide, and waiting in 
^oomy expectation of his advent. John Foster remarked, 
of some small < malignant ' or other, that he had never seen 
80 much of the * 6S9enee of deril in so little a compass.' 
Marat was a still more compact concentration of that e»- 



sence. He was the prussic acid among the family of 
poisons. His unclean face, his dny figure, lus gibbering 
form, his acute but narrow soul, were all possessed by an 
infernal unity and clearness of purpose. Cn the great 
clock of the Revolution — while Danton struck the reverbe- 
rating hours^while Robespierre crept cautiously but 
surely, like the minute-hand, to his object — Marat was the 
everlasting *tick4iok' of the smaller hand, counting, like 
a death-watch, the quick seconds of murder. He never 
rested ; he never slumbered, or walked through his part ; 
he fed but to refresh himself for revolutionary action ; be 
slept but to breathe himself for fresh displays of revolu- 
tionary fiiry. Milder mood, or lucid interval, there was 
none in him. The wild beas^ when full, sleeps; but Marat 
was never fiill— the cry from the * worm that dieth not,' 
within him being still, * Qive, give,' and the flame in his 
bosom coming from that fire which is ' never to be 
quenched.' 

It as Carlyle seems sometimes to insinuate, earnestness 
be in itself a divine quality, then should Marat have a high 
place in the gallery of heroes ; for if an earnest angel be 
admirable, chiefly for his earnestness should not an ear- 
nest imp be admirable too ? If a tiger be respectable from 
his unflmching oneness of object, should not a toad, whose 
sole purpose is to spit sincere venom, crawl amid general 
consideration too ? If a conflagration of infernal fire be on 
the whole a useful and splendid spectacle, why not honour 
one of its bluest and most lurid flames, licking, with pe- 
culiar pertinacity, at some proud city * sham ?' But we sus- 
pect, that over Carlyle's imagination the quality of great- 
ness exerts more power than that of earnestness. A great 
regal-seeming ruffian fascinates him, while the petty 
scoundrel is trampled on. His soul rises to mate with the 
Uger in his power, but his foot kicks the toad before it, as 
it is lazily dragging its loathsomeness through the wet 
garden-beds. The devils, much admired as they stood on 
Uie burning marl, lose caste with him when, entering the 
palace of Pandemonium, they shrink into miniatures of 
their former selves. Mirabeau, with Carlyle, is a cracked 
angel ; Marat, a lame and limping fiend. 

Some one has remarked how singular it is that all the 
heroes of the French Revolution were ugly. It seems as 
curious to us that they were either very large or very little 
persons. Danton was. a Titan; Mirabeau, though not so 
tall, was large, and carried a huge head on bis shoulders ; 
whereas Marat and Napoleon were both small men. But 
the French found their characteristic love of extremes grati- 
fied in all of them. Even vice and cruelty they will not 
admire, unless sauced by some piquant od(Uty, and served 
up in some extraordinary dish. A little, lean corporal, 
like Napoleon, conqtiering the Brobdignagian marshals 
and emperors of Europe, and issuing from his nut-like 
fist the laws of nations; a grinning death's head, like 
Voltaire, frightening Christendom from its propriety, were 
stimulating to intoxication. But their talent was gigan- 
tic, though their persons were not; whereas, Marat's 
mind was as mean, and his habits as low, as his stature 
was small, and his looks disgustful Here, then, was the 
requisite French ragout in all its putrid perfection. A 
scarecrow, suddenly fleshed, but with the heart omitted^ 
his rags fluttering, and his arms ribrating, in a furious 
wind, with inflamed noddle, ax^d small, keen, bloodshot 
eyes— became, for a season, the idol of the most refined and 
^olightened capital in Europe. 

Had we traced, as with a lover's eye, the path of some 
beautiful flash of lightning, passing, in its terrible loveli- 
ness, over the still landscape, and seen it omitting the 
church spire, which seemed proudly pointing to it as it 
passed — sparing the old oak, which was bending his sacrifi- 
cial head before its coming — touching not the tall pine into 
a coluinn of torch-like flame, but darting its arrow of wrath 
upon the scarecrow, in the midst of a bean-field, and, by the 
one glare of grandeur, revealing its * looped and ragged' 
simiUtude to a man, its aspiring beggaiy, and contorted 
weakness — ^it would have presented us with a fit though 
fidnt image of the beautiftil avenger, the holy homicide, tlie 
daughter of Nemesis by Apollo—Charlotte Corday— smit- 
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log the miserable Marat Shi^ft from heaven's inmost 
quiver, why wert thou spent upon such a work ? Beauti- 
ful, broad-winged bird of Jove, why didst thou light on 
such a quarry ? Why not have ranged over Europe, in 
search of more potent and pernicious tyrants, or, at least, 
have run thy beak into the dark heart of Robespierre ? 
Why did a steel, as sharp and bright as that of Brutus, 
when he rose ' refulgent from the stroke,' pierce only a vile 
insect on the hem of a mantle, and not at once a mantle 
and a man ? Such questions are vain ; for not by chance, 
but by decree, it came about that a death from a hand 
by which a demi-god would have desired to die, befell a 
demi-man, and that now this strange birth of nature shines 
on us for ever, in the light of Charlotte Corda/s dagger 
and lasft triumphant smile. 

Yet, even to Marat, let us be merciful, if we must also be 
just A monster he was not, nor even a madman ; but a 
mannikin, of some energy and acuteness, soured and crazed 
to a preternatural degree, and whose fury was aggravated 
by pure flight He was such a man as the apothecaiy in 
* Komeo and Juliet ' would have become in a revolution ; 
^ut he, instead of dealing out small dozes of death to love- 
sick tailors and world-wearied seamstresses, rose by the 
force of desperation to the summit of revolutionary power, 
cried out for 80,000 heads, and died of the assault of a 
lovely patriotic maiden, as of a son-stroke. And yet Shak- 
spere has a decided penchant for the caitiff wretch he so 
graphically paints, and has advertised his shop to the ends 
of the earth. So let us pity the poor vial of prussic acid 
dashed down so suddenly, and by so noble a hand, whom 
mortals call Marat. Nature refuses not to appropriate to 
her bosom her spilt poisons, any more than her shed blooms 
— appropriates, however, only to mix them with kindlier 
elements, and to turn them to nobler account So let us, 
in humble imitation, collect, and use medicinally, the scat- 
tered drops of poor acrid Bf^rat 

Marat was essentially of the canaille — a bad and exagge- 
rated specimen of the class, whom his imperfect education 
only contributed to harden and spoil. Robespierre and 
Danton belong, by birth and training, by feelings and ha- 
bits, to the middle rank — Robespierre sinking, in the end, 
below it, through his fanaticism, and Danton rising above 
it, through his genius and power. Both were ' limbs of the 
law,' though the one might be called a great toe, and the 
other a huge Briarean arm ; and, without specifying other 
resemblances, while Marat lost his temper and almost his 
reason in the melee of the Revolution, both Robespierre and 
Danton preserved to the last their self-possession, their 
courage, and the full command of their intellectual facul- 
tiep, amidst the reelings of the wildest of revolutionary 
earthquakes, and the thick darkness of the deepest canopy 
of revolutionary night 

Robespierre reminds us much of one of the old Cove- 
nanters. Let not our readers startle at this seemingly 
strange assertion. We mean, the wont species of the old 
Covenanter — a specimen of whom is faithfiilly drawn by 
Sir Walter in Bnrley, and in our illustrious clansman — the 
' gifted Gilfillan.' Such beings there did exist, and pro- 
bably exist still, who united a firm belief in certain reli- 
gious dogmas to the most wofiil want of moral principle 
and human feeling, and were ready to fight what they 
deemed Ood*s cause with the weapons of the devil. Their 
cruelties were cool and systematic ; they asked a blessing 
on their assassinations, as though savages were to begin 
and end their cannibal meals with prayer. Such men were 
hopelessly steeled against every sentiment of humanity. 
Mercy to their enemies seemed to them treason against 
Ood. No adversary could escape fVom them. A tiger m ay 
feed to repletion, or be disarm^ by drowsiness ; but who 
could hope to appease the ghost of a tiger, did such walk? 
Ghosts of tigers, never slumbering, never sleeping, cold in 
their eternal hunger, pursuing relentlessly their devouring 
way, were the religious fanatics — the Dalziels and Claver- 
houses, as well as the Burleys and Mucklewraths, of tiie 
seventeenth century. 

To the same order of men belonged Robespierre, modi- 
fied, of course, in character and beUef, by the inflnenoes of 



his period. The miscalled creed of the philosophers of 
France in the eighteenth century, which, with many of 
themselves, was a mere divertisement to their intellects, or 
a painted screen for their vices, sunk deep into the heart 
of Robespierre, and became a conviction and a reality with 
him. So far it was well ; but, alas ! the creed was heartless 
and immoral, as well as false. Laying down a wide object, 
it permitted every license of vice or cruelty in the paths 
through which it was to be gained. Robespierre became, 
accordingly, the worst of all sinners^a einner vpon system 
— a political Antinomian, glorying in his shame, to whom 
blood itself became at last an abstraction and a shadow ; 
the guillotine only a tremendous shuttle, weaving a well- 
ordered political web; and the tidings of the ^11 of a 
thousand heads agreeably indifferent, as to the farmer the 
news of a cleared hay or harvest field. 

That Robespierre had at the first any appetite for blood, 
is not now asserted by his bitterest foe. That he ever even 
acquired such a monstrous thirst, seems to us very unlikely. 
His only thought would be, at the tidings of another death, 
'Another sacrifice to my (deaf another obstacle lifted out 
of its way.* Nero's wish that his enemies had but 'one 
neck ' was, we think, comparatively a humane wish. It 
showed that he had no delight in the disgusting details, bat 
only in the secure result of their destruction. He is the 
unnatural monster who protracts the fierce luxury — who 
sips his deep cup of blood lingeringly, that he may know 
the separate flavour of every separate drop, and who, like 
the Cyclops in the cave, leaves some select victim to the 
last, as a bonne bouche to his sated appetite — * Noman 
shall be the last to be devoured.' Robespierre, no more 
than Nero, was up to such delicately infernal cruelty. 

Carlyle frequently admits Robespierre's sincerity, and yet 
rates him as little other than a sham. We account for this 
as we did in the case of Marat He is regarded as a small 
sincerity ; and the sincerity of a small man contracts, to 
Carlyle s eye, something of the ludicrous air in which a 
Idlliputian warrior, shouldering his straw-sized musket, 
and firing his lead-drop bullets, seemed to Gulliver. ' Bravo, 
my little hero ! ' shouts the Titan, with a loud laugh, as be 
sees him, with ' sky-blue breeches,' patronising the house- 
less idea of a Divine being, * prop away at the tottering 
heavens, with that new nine-pin of thine; but wliy is 
there not rather a little nice doll of an image in those showy 
inexpressibles, to draw out, and complete the conversion 
of thy people 7 and why not say, ' These be thy Gods, 
toy and toad- worshipping France ! " To bring him to re- 
spect, while he admits, the sincerity, we would need to dis- 
prove the smallness, of our Arras advocate. Now, com- 
pared to truly great men, such as Cromwell^r to extra- 
ordinary men, such as Napoleon, Mirabeau, and Danton — 
Robespierre was small enough. But surely it was no 
pigmy, whose voice— calm, dispassioned, and articulate- 
ruled lunatic France ; who preserved an icy coolness amid 
a land of lava ; who mastered, though it was only for a 
moment, a steed like the Revolution ; and who threw from 
his pedestal, though it was by assailing in an unguarded 
hour, a statue so colossal as Danton's. Rigid, Roman-like 
purpose — keen, if uninspired, vision — the thousand eyes of 
an Argus, if not the head of a Jove, or the fist of a Hercules 
— perseverance, honesty, and first-rate business qualities— 
we must allow to Robespierre, unless we account for his 
influence by Satanic possession, and say — either no dunce 
out Diabolus. Carlyle attributes his defeat and downfall 
to his pertinacious pursuit of a shallow logic to its utmost 
consequences. Probably he thus expresses, in his own 
way, the view we have already sought to indicate. Robes- 
pierre was the sincere, consistent, unclean apostle of an 
unclean system — a system of deism in theology — of liber* 
tinism in morals — of mobocracy in politics— of a ' gospel 
according to Jean Jacques ' — a gospel of* liberty, equally* 
fraternity ' — a liberty ending in general bondage, an equa^ 
lity terminating in the despotism of unprincipled talent, a 
fraternity dipping its ties in blood With fkithful, unfalter- 
ing footstep, through good report and bad report, he fol- 
lowed the genius of revolution in all her devious, dark, 
dangerous, or triumphant paths, till she at last turned 
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round in anger, Hke a dogged fiend, and rent bim in 
pieces. 

In dealing with Robespierre, we feel, more than with 
Harat, that we are in contact with an intelligent hnman 
bein^ not an oddity, and mere splinter of a man. His idea 
led, and at last dragged him, but did not devour nor pos- 
sess him. His cruelty was more a policy, and less a raging 
passion; and his great moral error lay in peftrdtting a 
theory, opposed to his original nature, to OTerbear his 
moral sense, to drain him of humanity, and to preoipitate 
him to his doom. If he had resisted the deyil, he would 
have fled from him. 

In rising fh)m Robespierre to Danton, we feel like one 
coming up from the lower plains of Sicily into its western 
coast — the ooontry of the Cyclopses, with their one eye and 
gigantic statnrer their courage, toil, ferocity, impiety, and 
power. Banton did' tower Titanically above his fellows, 
and, with little of the divme, was the strongest of the 
earth-born.. He had- an * eye,' like a^ shield of sight, 
broad, piercing, and looking straight forward. His in- 
telJeot was olear, intuitive^ commanding, incapable of the 
fteoretieal, and abhorrent of the visionary. He was practi- 
od in mind, although passionate in temperament, and figu- 
rative in speech. His creed was- atheism, not apparently 
wrought out by personal investigation, or even sought for 
as- an opiate to oonsdenoe, but carelessly accepted, as the 
one he found fiishionable at the thnow Hii oonduoC, too, 
waa merely the common Hoentiousness of his country, tak- 
ing a larger shape from Ms larger constitution and stronger 
passions. His political faith was less definite and strict, 
bot more progressive and practical, and more accommo- 
dated to circumstances than Robespierre's. His patriotism 
was OS sincere as Robespierre's, but hung about him in more 
Tclnminons folds. It was a toga, not a tunic A sort of lazy 
greatness, which seemed, at a distance, criminal indijSe- 
Tfoee, characterised him when in repose. His cupidity was 
as Cyclopean as his capacity. Nothing less than a large 
bribe could fill such a hand. No common goblet could 
satisiy sueh a maw. Oreedy of money, for money's sake, 
he was not He merely wished to live, and all Paris knew 
what he meant by living. And with all the royal sops to 
Oerberns, he remained Cerberus still. Never had he made 
the pretensions of a Lord Russell, or Algernon Sidney, and 
wc know how they were subsidised. His * poverty, but not 
his will, consented.' Had he lived in our days, a public 
Bubseriptioa — a ' Danton testimonial, all subscriptions to be 

handed ia to the ofiioe of Camille Besmoulins/ would 

havo saved this vast needy patriot — this * giant worm of 
fire,' from the disgrace of taking supplies from Louis, and 
then laughing a wild laughter at his prorider,i» he gnawed 
on St the foundations of his throne. 

In fhct, careless greatnessy without principle,, was the 
key to Danton's merits and fiiults — his power and weak- 
ness. Well did Madame Roland call him * Sardanapalus.' 
When he found a clover field, he rolled in it. When he had 
notbtng to do, he did nothing; when he saw the necessity 
of doing something immediately, he oould condense ages of 
action into a few hours. He was like some terrible tocsin, 
never rung till danger was imminent, but then arousing 
cHies and nations as one man. And thus it was that he 
saved his country and lost himself, repulsed Brunswick, 
and sunk before Robespierre. 

It had been otherwise, if his impulses had been under the 
watchful direotbn of high religious, or moral, or even po- 
litical principle. This would have secured unity among 
Ms passions and powers, and led to steady and cumulative 
effort. From this conscious greatness, and superiority to 
the men around him, there sprung a fatal security and a 
fatal contempt He sat on the Mountain, smiling, while 
his enemies were undermining his roots ; and while he said, 
* He dares not imprison me,' Robespierre was calmly mut- 
tering* I will* 

It seemed as if even revolution were not a sufficient 
sthnulns to, or a sofBcient element for, Danton's mighty 
powers. It was only when war had reached the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, and added its hoarse voice to the roar of 
panic from within, that he fbund a truly Titanic task wait- 



ing for him. And he did it manfully. His words became 
* half battles.* His actions corresponded with, and ex- 
ceeded, his words. He was as calm, too, as if he had 
created the chaos around Mm. That the city was roused, 
yet concentrated — furious as Gehenna, but firm as fate, at 
that awful crisis, was all Danton's doing. Paris seemed 
at the time but a projectile in his massive hand, ready 
to be hurled at the invading foe. His alleged cruelty 
was the result, in a great measure, of this habitual care- 
lessness. Too lazy to superintend with sufficient watch- 
fulness tha administration of justice, it grew into the 
Reign of Terror. He was, nevertheless, deeply to blame. 
He ought to have cried out to the mob, ' The way to the 
prisoners in the Abbaye lies over Danton's dead body ; ' 
and not one of them had passed on. He repented, after- 
wards, of his conduct, and was, in fkot, the first martyr 
to a milder regime. Not one of his personal enemies 
perished'in that massaore : hence the name ' butcher ' ap- 
plied to Mm is not correct. He did not dabble in blood. 
He made but one fierce and rapid irruption into the neigh- 
bourhood of the ' red sea,' and returned sick and shuilder- 
ing therefh)mf 

His person and Ms eloquence were in keeping with his 
mind sAd eharacten. We figure him always after the pat- 
tern of Bethlehem Gabor, as Godwin describes him : his 
stature gigantic, his hair a dead black, a face in which sa- 
gacity and fury struggle for the mastery — a voice of thun- 
der. His mere figure might have saved the utterance of his 
watchword — * We must put our enemies in fear.' His face 
was itself a * Reign of Terror.' His eloquence was not of the 
intellectual^ nor of the rhetorical cast It was not laboured 
with care, nor moulded by art It was the full, gushing 
utterance of a mind seeing the real merits of the case in a 
glare of vision, and announcing them in a tone of absolute 
assurance. He did not indulge in long arguments or ela- 
borate declamations. His speeches were Cyclopean cries, 
at the sight of the truth breaking, like the sun, on his 
mind. Each speech was a peroration. His imagination 
was fertile, rugged, and grand. Terrible truth was 
sheathed in terrible fiigure. Each thought was twin-born 
with poetry— poetry of a peculiar and most revolutionary 
stamp. It leapt into light, like Minerva, armed with 
bristling imagery. Danton was a true poet, and some of 
his sentences are the strongest and most oharacteristio 
utterances amid all the wild eloquence the Revolution pro* 
duced. His curses are of the streets,, not of Paris, but of 
Pandemonium; Ms blasphemies were sublime as those 
heard in the trance of Sicilian seer, belched up from fallen 
giants through the smoke of Etna, or like those wMch made 
the * burning marl' and the * fiery gulph' quake and re- 
coil in fear. 

Such an extraordinary being was Danton, resembling 
rather the Mammoths and Megatheriums of geology than 
modern productions of nature. There was no beauty about 
him why he should be desired, hut there was the power 
and the terrible brilliance, the rapid rise and rapid subsi- 
dence, of an Oriental tempest Peace — the peace of a 
pyramid, calm-sitting and colossal, amid long desolations, 
and kindred forms of vast and coarse sublimity — be to his 
ashes! 

It is lamentable to contemplate the fSette of such a man. 
Newly-married, sobered into strength and wisdom, in the 
prime of life, and with mildness settling down upon his 
oharaoter, like moonlight on the rugged features of the 
SpMnx, he was snatched away. *One feels,' says Scott 
of him, * as if the eagle had been brought down by a * mous- 
ing owl.' ' More melancholy still to find Mm dying * game,' 
as it is commonly called— 4hat is, without hope and with- 
out God in the world — caracoling and exmting, as he 
plunged into the waters of what he deemed the bottomless 
and the endless night ; as if a spirit so strong as his could 
die — as if a spirit so stained as Ms could escape the judg- 
ment — the judgment of a God as just as he is merciful ; 
but also— blessed be his name! — as merciful as he is just 

Our next paper, we intend, shall be on the chief of all 
the revolutionists — the truest cMld of the Revolution — Nik- 

poleOn. viyiu^cu i_/y -.^_- '.^ '.^ V B.-^ 
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ANOTHER SAMPLE OP BARONIAL HOUSE- 
KEEPING IN THE OLD TIMES. 
On a late oocasion, a sketch was gWen of the houekeeping 
and domestic arnuifements of the noble fiiinilj of Peroj, 
in the days of the fifteenth century.* We take an eppor- 
tanity now to present a similar view of the economy of a 
Scottish household of the same high class, in times net so 
fkr remored from oor own, bat yet snfficiently distant to 
show to us a style of living very unlike the present. It is 
from the records of the ducal house of Qaeensberry — a 
portion of which was printed in the * Antiquarian Trans- 
actions ' — that we derive here the necessary materials. 
That branch of the Douglases drew their descent from a 
natural son of the second Earl of Douglas, the hero of 
Ohery Ohase or Otterbume. For many a day, tbe suc- 
cessors of that natural son were but the * Gudemen of 
Drumlanrig,' or knights and barons thereof; but, waxing 
gradually more powerful, they were received into the 
Scottish peemge in 1628, as Viscounts Dmmlanrig; and, 
in 1638, as Earls of Qaeensberry. The third earl, ri^g 
to the head of affairs in North Britain, waa created suc- 
cessively Mar<Hiis and Duke d Qaeensberry. His eon 
James obtained still fdrther honours, being made Duke 
of Dover in the peerage of England. He succeeded his 
f&Jther in 1695 ; and in that very year we find him to have 
laid down the code of regulations for the government 4>f 
his hoaschold at Drumlanrig, from which the following 
excerpts are taken. 

The duke was a statist and financier of some note in his 
time, and he shows it by tbe sharpness of his pecuniary 
computings, or, we should rather say, by his sloee eye to 
* the nicksHck.' It is scarcely necessary to tell the Scot- 
tish reader, that accounts of old were very generally kept 
by means of nicks or notches on a wand or stick, as a sub- 
stitute for figuring. A rival mode of accomplishing the 
same end, consisted in the tying, by the buyer and seller 
severally, of knots on a string, the tallying or correspond- 
ence of which, at the term of payment constituted a salis- 
factoiy probation or auditing of the so-kept aeoeuBtf. 
The Bonifoces of other days had yet a Uiird way of 
managing the same matters— namely, by chalking up the 
debts of their customers behind the door, such debts being 
thence to this day called 90ore9. In the Qaeensberry 
fiimily, the nickstick seems to have been the fovourite 
mean of calculation. We bear indeed of a < house-book,' 
but feel somewhat at a loss to know of what great wte it 
could be, since even the Dnchess, though she is < to call 
for the said book once a-week,' could seemingly do no 
more tiian < put her mofrk to it' So, at all events, the 
regulation-paper of her spouse emphatically (and italically) 
tells us. Periiape the worthy lady, though unable to make 
out tbe common pot-hooks, might have acquired a litUe 
dfheting in her days of pupilage. It is true that ' orders 
in writing from her grace' are spoken of; but to these idie 
might only have been used to append her * mark.' Be 
this as it may, the duke seems to have placed great confi- 
dence in his lady (who was of high birth, being a daughter 
of the house of the Boyles, Earls of Burlington) ; and he 
certainly made her domestic powers commensurate with 
his own in most respects. His grace, neverthdeas, kept a 
•harp eye, it will be noticed, on her ladyship's drinking, 
the butler being ordered to keep * an exact account of all 
kind of wines ' brought to her table, or used *at amy other 
tim0 by her.' This was a hard enough law in all oon- 
tioience^ and might have set tbe good dame to the smug- 
gling. There was no brewing in the Drumlanrig heuse- 
hotd, it will be seen, as there was in that of the Perdes. 
The times had changed, and liis Grace of (^eensberry 
patronised an ordinary pub'ic brewery. The ale at two 
shillings per gallon must have been very fiur, we should 
think, fin- tboee days, though we know not how it was 
divided proportionally. Two fresh-meat days, two of fish, 
and three of salt-meat, constitute also an improvement 
upon tike Percy dietary. His Grace of Qaeensberry ap- 

* Homance and Reality, toI t^ p. 392. 



pears likewise to have had a good store of pUte, tboo^ 
be is strict in his commands that bis servants ehstll use 
only stone-bottles and pewter-stoups, forbidding oven black 
glass with a peremptoriness ludicrous to us, vith whom 
it is the commonest of all common household articles. 

Eegarding other particulars, let the curious Consult (he 
ducal code of regulations for themselves. It is now sub- 
joined: — 

1. I have now delivered yon a signd list of the wbolle 
servants to be entertained in my ikmily during my absence, 
and you are discharged to allow any others to be therein, 
or get meat, drink, or anything else, without bating my 
wife's positive orders to the contrair. 

2. Ton are to advert, that no idle or useless people haimt 
about the hous, under pretence of visiting any of the in- 
ferior servants, as their frinds and acquaintances, so ss 
that there may be as little opportunities as possible for 
extravagantiy spending of prorisions, such as bread, drink, 
Uc ; nnd this ye are strictiy to advert to, as ye wiH be 
answerable. 

8. Tou are to employ any brewers you think proper to 
provide the fomily in good ale, and take from them ffw 
nyne gallon barrels of two shillings ale weekly, and m 
six of small aks whidi I oonsider a sufficient allowanak 
serve ye whole fomjlie ; and you are not to allow the bntltf 
to exceed the said quantitie weekly, otherwise to assure 
him he shall pay for it himself; and this you are to ob- 
serve strictly, uttloss yon receive my wife s orders to jt 
contrair. 

4. You are to employ any baxter you Ihfnk fitt to fo^ 
niah my said fomilie in good bread, cheapest and best, and 
take from him .every morning ten doiens of new bsk'ti 
rolls, to serve the fiunille every day; and yon are not Id 
allow the butler to receive any mor in, except you get my 
wifo's orders to ye contrair ; and what loaf bread is neccsisir 
for the kitchen, is to be got from the said baxter, and placed ; 
in the house-book acconlingly. 

5. Tou are to give daily to the butler reddy money lor 
all kinds of prorisions my wife shall order hUn to buy in 
the market for her own table, likewise for what is neceestir 
to be bought for the whole servants, the exact priees 
whereof is to be every day placed in tbe house-book, whid 
you are to peruse each nigot ; and my wife will call for it 
once a-week, or oftener, and put her mark to it, which is 
to be your warrand for the money you give the said batter 
we^ue : and, to make the said book tihe more exact, yon 
are to mark on the margin thereof the total of the expenoe 
each day for provisions to the first, second, and third 
tables, distinguishing what's extraordinair therein, so thst, 
at my return, I may know if the fiimiUe has been firagally 
and discreetiy managed by you in my abaenoe. 

6. You are to cause the buUer give the whole servKsts 
their dyets according to custom, giving to all sneh their 
allowance frugally, and without just cause of oompUyst; 
and you are to allow for the under servants two fiab dajs 
in tbe week, three of salt beef; and two of fresh meats, to 
be bought in the mercat; and, for the best servants, ttcy 
are to have what meat comes off my wifo's table at dinoflr 
and supper ; and, if that be not snffident to serve, they are 
to have more meat reddy for them, the quantitie whereof 
is left to your and the butler's discretion and managemwrt. 

7. The best servants are to dine and sup in some eon- 
venient roume be themselves, and the undermost be Umbi- 
selves, except the washerwomen and housemaids, wbesi 
business cannot allow them. 

8. Yon or the butW are every day to make • bOI «f 
what my wife shall order, either of vou, for her table it 
dinner and supper, which bill she will keep to coinp^ 
with the house-book; and the butler is likewias te ^ 
you another bill of what is to be made teddy for 9&tm^ 
each ds^, so as that you may botii examfaie if the taid Mat 
be frugally and discreetly dirided amongst thsik, sadif 
they have truly get the exact quantities insert m thsbool, 
that all possible caution may be taken to prevcast foepi*^ 
rision allowed on the servants being put to a immg^Kt. 

9. You are to take all ways to prevent spending of 4Nrfs 
extravagantiy, and that there be no more fires kept m rooos 
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but where tbej ought, and eause fill tip the ends of the 
grate in the ehimney of the kitchen, so that the range may 
not be too long, as it now is, to spend coals unnecessary in 
my abo^Bce ; and to the effect you may discoTer what num- 
bee of ooals b weekly spent therein, cause measure such a 
xuambei' of deals* of coals as you judge sufficient, and cause 
deGver to the cook for the use of the kitchen ; likewise take 
Ihe same method as to the laundrie-fire, and coals for the 
was^g-house, so that i( may be known if in the foresaid 
|>laoes the coals are spexit extravagantly, as is informed. 

10. Yon are to advert to keep an exact nickstiok betwixt 
jon and the coalzier, of the nornber of deals of ooals re- 
ceived in, and paj him for every half aeoft of deals come 
in, or when fewer, as be desires it, so that there may be no 
confiiaioB of long aeoompts betwixt yon; and i^ after in- 
qporyt you find he does not serve the &mily so cheap as 
Mhers win, you are ordered to change him^ 

IL Ton are to advert, as nrach as vou can, that the 
candk be not extravagantly spent, and cause ye house^ 
kecfMf receive them from the candlemaker, and keep an 
exact Bickstick betwixt him and you of what comes in, and 
mocordinglj pay him for them weekly or monthly, as you 
judge &tL 

11^ Ton are to order the butler to take exact care of 
the bottles as they are emptied, and suffer none of them to 
be carried to servants' rooms, except two or three at most 
to each of the best servants, which ate to be marked so as 
to be known, and fhey to make use of them, and no other, 
upon all occasions; and all ye rest of the servants are to 
hkr% atone bottles or pewter stoops bought for their use; 
and joa are to discharge the bntler to allow tiiem glass 
bottles upon any pretence, otherwise to assure him he shall 
pAjr fior all the bottles lost or broken by contravening thir 
orders, without my wife's positive orders to ye contrair. 

18. Ton are to pay money to nobody except for the 
daily expence of the house-book, coal and candle, and for 
proviaioos of com and hav to the stables, without first 
aoqqainting my wife, and showing her the acoompt, if any 
be^ and getting her orders in writing for payment thereof; 
otherwise you are not to expect it to be allowed to you, if 
the flom exceeds ten shillings sterling ; and irhat merchant 
goods or other things are bought, are still to be positively 
bargained for by my wife's orders, and ready money paid, 
BO kbat as little as possible may be taken on upon trust, 
that 1 be not troubled with long and confused aeoompts. 

14. Too are to cause the butler keep an exact aocompt in 
writiiig of lUl kind of wines spent at my wife's table at dinner 
and supper, or at any other time by her ; and you are still 
to d^Ter to the said butler such a number of bottles of each 
sort of wines as are necessaij upon the foresaid occasions; 
and yoo are to take account of him each night how the 
same are spent; likewise vou are allowed to give upon 
extraordinary occasions, when the credit of my fiunily re- 
quires it, such wines to strangers and to the best servants 
na jou judge absolutely necessary; and, since you are to 
koep JDO aooount thereof in writing, I certainly expect you 
will not abase this trust I give you ; nor are you to rely 
on the boUer^s management in giving the said wines, but 
stilU when tbore's need of giving any, to do the same your- 
self yoa being to be judge of the necessity, so that every- 
thing in this matter mav be as discreetly and firugally 
rnaiMigsd as possible; and, from time to time, give my wife 
aes^mt before any of the several kinds of wines in the 
cellar be near ended, that she may give timeous orders for 
providiog mor^ to be fit for drinking before the other be 
doas; 

15. Ton are to advert the silver plate be as little bruised 
9r spoiled aa possible, and make an exact inventory of 
what is n spsa nai y to be in the trust of the butler, ouok, and 
pg«tsr> which ^y are to sign and be answerable for ; and 
wbalfs iMi is to be put in the plate-room, whereof you are 
tob keep the kc^, and make aa inventory of the whole plate 
ttfffr at JBd^abnrgh, and likewise of that at Drumlanrig. 

X^ Too, are to order and act in everything though not 
bare p cn tia ne d, relating to the frogaland pructent manage- 
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ment of my fomily in my absence, in subordination to my 
wife's command only, as you are convinced tends most 
for my honour and interest, without regard to the satiafiM- 
tioa of anybody else, and advert the whole mea-serrants 
live discreetly sjid regularlie in the fomily, and attend Uie 
business of their several stations, and obey what's com- 
manded them ; and, if the inferior women servants do not 
live regularlie and discreetly, you are to aoqoaiot C^harine 
Gauntlett therewith, in so for as they discover the same; 
and you are wdered to obey entirely in all things what 
orders you shall receive from my wife from time to time. 

17. You are to intimate to the several tradeeaieQ in vse 
to be employed about my fiuniUe, as also to ray servants, 
that I will allow of no Idnd of work to be done about my 
house except they give you account of what's to be done, 
and have you to see the same before doing, so that you can 
positively attest the particular work and necessity of doing 
thereof, and the reasonableness of the prices charged ; and 
unless this be done in the way foreoiid, I dis^^rge you 
in the future to present to me any of theb accounts^ bdjig 
resolved to pay none of them upon any pretence. 

18. You sre^ when money comes from the country, to 
pay, in the first place, all accounts owing for my fiither's 
mneralls, for which I drew precept upon Domedc, and 
take the reodpto of what you pay in your own name ; and 
next, you are to pay the accounte for whieh 1 have now 
drawn precepto on you, and you are to mind to rebate both 
from the Ainen^I, and their presetit accompts, what's ex- 
travagantly chared, conform to the two pikers apart, re- 
lative to the said accompto ; for domg of all which^ tins sail 
be your sufficient warrand : and, in witness of the premisses, 
I have signed these instructions, to be observed by yoa, 
consisting of eighteen articles in one sheet; and this, at 
Edinburgh, this 26th day of December, 16d6 yekn. 

(fflgned) QuiiHSBaEmn. 



tnODGHTS DUBING A NIGHT OP SORROW. 

Who has not folt in the hour of trial and bereavement a 
longing desire for assodatiea with the spirit land-^an 
impatient^ eager glance, that would pierce^ if but for a 
moment, the tiiia but impenetrable v^ that separates us 
fh>m the loved ones gone before? — to witness their oc- 
cupations, to behold their triumph, to see if their eyes or 
thoughts ever turned toward those who are still straining 
and struggling on, with weary step and often fointbg 
hearts, through the wilderness they have left behind, la 
these reflectiuns all will syaipathise whose diviner feel- 
ings are not altogether absorlted in the grossness of ma- 
terial associations, and who have a proper estimate of 
their own nature and destiny. I know there are many, 
very many, unknown and unnoticed 1^ the world, tin- 
soothed by ite symnathies, untroabled by ito jealoudes 
and hatreds, whose deeper and holier affections have been 
blighted, and denied, for some nnaccountitble reason, a 
suitable response^ but who can nevertheless find a solace, 
an excitement, a commingling of sympathy, in channels 
through which the heart may pour out in unrestrained 
freedom ite pent-up affections, fa^ more pure and elevat- 
ing in their tendency than those which the world has 
denied or is fitted to bestow. For those bweaved and ne- 
glected ones, the following thoughte may possess some in- 
terest. 

'Tis midnight. Agitating thoughts, occasioned by the 
trials and disappointmente of the preceding day, cause a 
restless night ; perhaps a link thai bound us tenderly to 
earth has been lately severed; or some valued friend has 
deceived us ; or doubte are entertained of our own fidelity 
and sincerity ; our motives may have been misrepresented, 
or our weaknesses exaggerated, by those on whom the heart 
would delight to expend all ito capacities of loving; or a 
thousand other causes of firequent ooeurreace^ may render 
us feverish and sleepless. When suffering tttan one or 
more of these causes, I roee^ and kx^ted out on the solemn 
stillness of the midnight hour. 'Twas a beatiuflil night. 
All were asleep: even the sea^-the majestic tiie restless 
sea— so placid, so fhint ite murmur, that it seemed asleep 
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klao* 'Tvaa the reiga of Mlenoe ; not the tilenoe of death, 
tmt the sileoee of a qoiet peace and ftilness of aatUfao- 
lioii. Universe nature aeemed reposmg, save the sorrow- 
atrioken epirit that eoBtemplated the scene, and the sky 
gUttsring with ten thousand daziling orbs, as if they were 
eyes celestial, gasing with a sympathising yet hop^l in- 
terest on the sleeping world, now that the great whirlpool 
of human passion is a moment lulled, and were reflected 
with nearly equal splendour by the mirror-sur&ce of the 
mighty ocean. It was silence, beauty, divine love, en- 
tbi^ned on the brow of night. I gaxed a moment, in 
mute astonishment and admiration, at such a comMna- 
tion of attractions. It was but a moment: for what 
human heart could smother up the emotions that involun- 
tarily guah forth in unrestrainable expressbn at such an 
hour 1 It is not sea, nor sky, nor earth, nor ocean, nor 
aileot humanity, nor aught terrestrial, that can limit the 
souVs aspirations at such a season. Swifter than the 
light) it bounds upward as if on seraph wing, beyond the 
i»orn, and the blue sky, and the sparkling stars, and all 
material attractions, until, lost in the shadows of an un- 
approachable infinity, it returns in astonishment to look 
wiUuA itself, and finds subjects full of equal interest: 
emoticos hidden in unknown depths of the soul unsus- 
pected, and which no language can utter, and finds its 
fittest expression in an undefinable longing and sighing 
after an acquaintance with the unknown and inyisible^ 
while a voiee, soft and soothing as an angel's whisper, 
breathes in loving accents on the spirit, and we imagine 
the atmosphere around us peopled with pure intelligences 
that wait and watch for holy converse, when the mind is 
calm and serene, when sorrow has chastened the affec- 
tions, and lifted us above the usual grossness attendant 
on contact with earth. And the hushed atillness of the 
night produces a solemnity, fitted for association with the 
pure and loving ones of another and a better land. But 
why should this be imagination t When the soul, with all 
its mortal encumbrances, can mount upward in such 
limitless flights, why may not those who are divested 
of all material hindrances and restrakits -revisit the land 
of their infancy and pilgrimage with equal rapidityl Why 
mny not those friends around whom the flresh green ten- 
drils of young affection were entwined, and which death 
tore firom our sight and heart ere the sorest struggles 
of life were begun, delight to watch over us amid all our 
conflicts, and, as guardian angels, hover with an especial 
interest over those that loved them in their earthly taber- 
nacle? Is it not possible, or rather probable, that this 
covering of weak mortality is all that separates us irom 
the spiritual worldi that to lay it aside would be to in- 
troduce us to their visible presence^ To be absent from 
the body (lime and place being altogether overlooked), is 
to be present with the Lord. And where is the extrava- 
gance of such a supposition ? Oh 1 who would desire it 
were extravaganceff How sweet at this hour to asso- 
ciate in such hely converse, to leave behind earth's cares, 
anxieties, and passions, and soar away with those mes- 
sengers of love, and with a heart filled with emotions such 
communings are fitted to inspire! How soothing, how 
natural, to pour oa^ the warm gushings of affection to the 
lost and loved ones of other years ; to cling to them with 
more than mortal warmth; to breathe out our sorrows, 
our aspirations, our regrets, our hopes, our desires; to 
unfold the heart in its secret workings, without fear or 
restraint, with all its weaknesses and follies, conscious of 
their fidelity, of their devotion to our interest, with greater 
confidence in their affection, and of their impartiality in 
judging of us, than ever we enjoyed while they were 
with us ! And, having enlarged ideas of their purity and 
power, we insensibly turn toward the seat they occupied ; 
we recall the scenes we have witnessed along with tliem ; 
the words of consoUtion and advice they uttered, the look 
of unexpressed and inexpressible agony when we had in- 
jured them. And when, silent and almost breathless, the 
past is revealed to us, with all the little kindnesses that 
have often dropped the healing balm of sympathy on our 
wounded spirit, we listen for some sound ; but all remains 



still : yet we feel their prestnee, with all its -ennobiang 
influence, and we drink in the warm stream of unabated 
love, pure from its native heaven, no less real beoau!^ it 
is silent and indescribable, nor lessvafaiable because- il is 
immortal ! * 



(TH^ BURNING FOREST, 

OHAP. VIL 

I KifKW not how exhausted I was. The words of 
D'Issaly, *That was a great lesson,' sounded •ooatmaally 
in my ears. I was-nlready ilt; and this seemed to make 
me more so, and to take away my strength. I^et the liset- 
ing was not unpleasant; as those, who on -the point of be* 
ing ft*ozen to death, experience an agreeable sensatioo; 
bcMoming more and more so the nearer death Approaches, 
and repulse those as unwelcome intruders who would 'Te*> 
call them to their forgotten existence, I no longer ^-as 
sensible of pain. As the wanderer feels tired < the first day^ 
then suffers pain the second and third, beeomes refredsvd 
by degrees, until, at length, he goes on his way unweariodly 
as a dock ; in this manner I had become aceustoined to 
my new situation, as if from my youth the whole wnrld 
had smoked -and burned. But, on the other band, nspeaA- 
anoe and uncertainty made me dejected. For, had I kept 
my daughter, she would have now been with us, and the 
mother also. When i thought thus, Zoe seemed to stand 
before me, cheerfully smiling; and it was her image 
which uphekl me to proceed, i therefore hastened to readi 
' Quebec, for there Zoe knew that if possible we would etriv* 
to oome. There J had friend9,'money ; aad4hera we could 
replace and procure all we had lost 

On the third morning after my flight firom the swamp in 
the savannah, I was horrorstruck to see myself once more 
surrounded by the Algonquins. My fear was not unrea- 
sonable, for the Indians never forgive.- It also grieved ma 
to think in what an unhappy position Ayaoa, the sister of 
Zoe, might be placed, in consequence of my having taken 
the child out of her arms. Perhaps, howenrer, D'Issaly had 
^M^nstiMl that with her father. -I was'deteraiSned to act 
OB the defensive, but, in the meantime, remained quiet 
The -kind D'Issaly made his appearance, stepped up to ma, 
and smiled. He observed bow ill I was, how mach i tmt" 
fered from my eyes, and tdd me so. I was surprised. But 
1 was yet more so whence brought Ayana to me, who had 
a small bundle under her arm. <6be will now remain 
with you and guide you,' said D'Issaly, who, after the ab- 
sence of a few minutes, led her by the hand towards me; 
* for the sake of the <^ld, in the first place, and then for 
your own sake; for the &ther dreamt that you were fbr- 
saken, and that you called for Ayana. He obeyed the com- 
mand, as dreams are here considered commands of the 
Great Spirit, and are sacredly attended to, as everywhere 
suggestions both by night and day are heeded ; although 
they are not so good as this of the fatherly, watehAil 
sadbem, or^vm of the head, as they call it Go, then, in 
peace. What most pleased me was, that the Ukther did not 
take farewell of his daughter, but she remains as it were with 
him before his eyes, as she goes a good road, and every pulae 
of his heart accompanies her footsteps, at eaeh, granting 
afresh his eonsent She only knelt for an instant before 
him, and he touched her forehead with his hand. She has 
some pr(maionaf{pemnncanJ with her; and you will iod 
berries on the kmaI. The moon is dead, it is true — ti»t 
means with you, old; the sun seems declining: but, even 
without north moss on the trees, and the southern folia^ 
on the branches, you cannot miss your way. The brooks 
run to the stream, the stream runs to the river, nad tJbm 
river to the town. So now depart, hand in hand, under 
dirine guidance. Go in peace ! Perhaps ' 

He stopped abruptly, but continued to look after us, fii«t 
having re^esbed me with sagamite made from maiae* I 
likewise long continued to turn and gase, and saw. his bin* 
shawl fluttering in the wind, and, at a great distance^ dis^ 
tiaguished his long red hose. 

Although Ayana understood French, she did net speak. 
She wore her long whil^jr^^^i^ hern adorned with silver 
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onMtDciits; her ahoM of soft bMfaio leather protected her 
temii swl the riiawl girl rov&d her waist did not impede 
her walking. She trod on before me ; her long bUck hair, 
reaching to bar knees, oroanented likewise with silver, 
floated after her in the wind. Her figure was one of Indian 
beantj, and reminded me of the figure of Zoe when she be- 
came mj wife. J Allowed, as if dreaming, full of the plea- 
sant remembrance how, in plajrfblness, I used in the e^ren- 

j ings to approach Zoe with the small piece of lighted wood 
ia m|r month, which she blew out as a signal that my pre- 
seooe waa weloome. 

At night we reached the Ottawa. We found a canoe 
roeking on the stream, near what was now a deserted 
oabfaL It was so small that the poor little foal was obliged 

1 to be left behind; and I could not forget the look of the 
ereatore, as it saw its mother rowed away. They both 

I screamed and brayed, but we human beings sailed on. 
We remained all night in another forsaken cabin, on the 

\ opposite side of the stream, in which we found eyery thing, 
even the blaok-colonred plum-kemals as dice for children 

j to play with. I thought of home. In the morning, the 

I forsaken foal was again with us; Ayana bad gone otct for 
it at daybreak. The joy was great ! But what was my 
aarfkrise to see also the red hose of D'Issaly. He.oamein» 
and placed his tomahawk against the wall. 
I 'I return tnm the house of death, onoe mor^ into the 
( hoBse of life,' he said, as he languidly greeted me. * The 
foroBlB are gone, and we can no longer be sayages. The 
I>og^bbed, the Hare, the fierce Indians must certainly 
BOW all become women. The art of war must now, to the 
wild Indian, be buried as long as the sun endures; because 
only as a means of life it was ezerdsed by him. From the 
aahea of the trees there now will spring the lowly tree of 
peaee. From hunters will spring nomadee ; cattle and sheep 
vill BOW take possession of the land, until the ploughed 
field and the walled house oonyert the free into slayes — 
slaves to their wants, their possessions, and their security. 
The exchange is bard ; and if I must make it, then I will 
ezcihange this Tirgin land, so singularly manured with 
aabes, for my fatherland, from which I fled in 1790, in 
order ta obey no one. Now, I will work only to rule over 
myself, and, as a true monarch, command myself All 
whidi the Indian has, and all he does, belongs to the whole 
iril^ without reservation. To it alone everything belongs, 
em the salmoo-net in the stream ; for it, man, woman, 
and child is alive, and for it only they die. I have gained 
this idea here; I will take it back with me as my riches, 
and scatter my wealth with gentle hand. And if we could 
— ah I if we could there, in the midst of events and know- 
ledge, maintain this character, what would then prevent 
US from being enlightened savages? Not to live only by 
the strength of the body, not to live only by the force of the 
mind, but 5y both united i That,' he concluded, < was the 
letter of instruction which nature wrote to me here, who, in 
tftis region, is pleased to educate man in a somewhat strange 
fashion. And I will add to my fiftthom of wampum a small 
burned tree, as a knot of remembrance ! ' 

He looked at himself in a small looking-glass which was 

hanging on tbs wall, then, with great strides, thoughtfully 

walked up and down, until he became quite flushed. * I 

have grown what is called middle-ag^ without being 

I a true man,' he again began. <But I have here had 

I revealed my inner life, so I will forgive myself.' He 

then sat down, and smoked a pipe of peace idth him- 

sell While doing so, he repeatedly glanced at me, and 

I when he had finished, and the last puff of smoke had va- 

' aiehed, he appeared to tell me as a lesson what had been 

bisthsoghts. 

*0nly upon the same spot can we live,' he began, * if to 
live means insight into the world and its course, to impart 
i inAneaoe a&d to receive influences. We ought not to leave 
j the town or the village in which we were bora and brougnt 
' vp. There only do we become habituated to the landscape 
aroand->-to external nature; external objects do not dis- 
turb us, or prevent us from continuing our inward life. For 
nstlnng should excite or rouse us to impede our progr^ 



of humanity — in that forget ourselves. To be quite clear 
about Kme human life, places us higher than to para over 
millions whose hearts and fiites are hid from us. Neither 
can our own mind be clear and perfect, where our footing 
is not sure, where we -cannot judge. Only in our home 
can we know the source df our habits, our fellow-dweliers, 
and their opinions, their actions from their youth upwards, 
and are>taught by them the guiding of the Great Spirit, 
his righteous judgments in this world — the blessing of the 
meek and virtuous, the secret punishments of the un- 
righteous, the licentious, and the wicked. We see it. We 
o^rve how beginnings proceed, and reach their end ; we 
see the children play around the tombs of their parents ; 
we see strangers the inhabitants of houses in which bad 
been once dear friends. This sacred change in the world, 
this eternity in the changeable, this divine in the human 
— to see all this with the spiritual eye, and to learn to od- 
mire it, is worth more than>to emigrate — worth more than 
to gaie on foreign seas and lands, foreign hills and trees, 
foreign buildings and foreign men — worth more than a life 
thus rendered an unintelligible and intricate web. He, 
therefore, who leaves his home, does worse than deprive 
himself of life; and, should even the greatest trials hsppen 
to him at home, it is better to endure such, than in a foreign 
land to be anointed with the oil of roses; and be who, 
after sooh a death, brings home a lump of gold, has left his 
time there, not his heart, for he had cone. In this way, a 
man of sixty will only be as a youth of twenty. He who 
calls avarice^ or well-to-do in the world, life, has not lived 
well. No one need set the punishment of death on the 
emigrant; nature herself has done so.' 

I was silent from surprise, as being myself in a foreign 
land. 

* Are you astonished at my wisdom ?' he asked, perceiv- 
ing ray surprise and embarrassment. < Do not wonder at 
it. It is the extract fVom thirty-five years of folly; the 
blossoms of a thistle tall as a tree, of the sea-green torch- 
bearer of nature, with prickly leaves for planks, up which 
the children climb, and take the sweet ripe marrow from 
the cup, sipping it as from a golden basis. The descent is 
performed easily enough, but the taste remains for days 
on the tongue.' 

We departed together, and reached without danger the 
many straggling villages on the Kataraguai. Here still dwell 
Iroquois, 4he last who have become Ohristians, and French- 
man have intermarried with the daughters. They greeted 
us fHendly, in their blue blouses and straw hats. 

The houses were full of fugitives, but we found a shelter 
notwithstanding, among some old people. Ayana had 
sprained her foot ; she could not proceed. Okki was ill. 
D*Issaly had found an old fHend. The hope-ef finding ^oe, 
that hope alone, vkept me fh>m sinking, fiverything could 
be hoped from her^courage, if circumstances had not ren- 
dered her judgment of no avail. 

I glowed in every vein. Nothing could dettda me. I de- 
termined to pursue my way, although rick and alone. My 
friends and Okki could follow. They were now with human 
beings, not left alone with nature, which in this land 
changes, nay, creates, although her creating is nevertheless 
only transition. I kissed the little ftllow, and proceeded 
towards <iuebec. 

I had been told that from Glengarry, in Upper Canada, 
the forest had burnt as far as the falls in Lower Canada. 
That I saw. £ut here stood the 4)eautiful rhododendrons, 
the cedars, the kalmias, and, alas ! the cypresses. With a 
Uirobbing heart I espied the tewn. I could scarcely see, 
and my eye wandered confusedly from rock and mountain 
to lake and town, to the islands in the river, until, at length, 
it rested on the splendid residence of my friend. Anxious, 
yet ardently hoping, I asked myself^ was my Zoe there? 
I stood with folded hands, and, whilst retracing in thought 
the road I had come, I observed, beyond the river, the blue 
mountains around New Brunswick burning. I cast down 
my eyes, and saw now everything darkly, as through a 
veil. My boots were torn to pieces, I was bUck to my 
girdle, I hod the appearance of a charcoal burner. 8o I 
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frcBbnet!8 of its breath reTived me. The foree of the daeh- 
ing water, and the agitation of the idr above it, had hewn 
out, as from a smoking topaz, an immense fountain in the 
thick smoke of the wood, and once more I saw the bright- 
ness of the blue sky. An eagle was ascending after taking 
its night's draught; and I watched its flight so long, until 
my £ftce became quite wet from the spray. The smokj 
walls of this immeasurable fountain shone in the golden 
radiance of the invisible setting sun, first roseate, then 
purple, then violet ; and, when darkened to a deeper hue, 
I stole to the towD, now reposing in the calm twilight 

Before reaching the door of the house, I was wetted 
through and through, without being aware of it When 
the door opened, which was not immediately done, I en- 
tered, my teeth chittering in my head. Neither my friend 
nor his wife recognised me. I sank down on the nearest 
seat They interrogated the stranger. They had considered 
me, along with many others, as lost; or conceived that I 
might be wandering in the burnt-out woods, without food 
or shelter. But there I sat They rejoiced with tears. I 
looked around the room in silence. I fiucied I should see 
her at table ; that my daughter Ala8ka would oome behind 
me, place her hands over my eyes, and bid me guess who it 
was ; then she would burst into tears, and throw herself 
into my arms. 

Nothing of all this ! I could not trust myself to ask* 
The others were silent, in order not to excite in me painful 
feelings. But, as 1 was going to bed, my friend held me 
by the hand, and, with his eyee on the ground, said, * Yonr 
wife follows, I suppose ? * 

* I sought her here,' was all I could reply. I had made 
long halts, taken great circuits, and she was not there. 

The tears of that night added to the inflammation of my 
eyes which the smoke had caused. It had long been day 
before I was aware of it The phantoms of fever had taken 
possession of me ; and he who now spoke, he who suffered 
long days and nights, was no longer I — and yet, as if by 
a miracle, I recovered. 

I made a difficult; tedious journey to St Real's house. 
It was gone. The sheep wandered about without a shep- 
herd ; the domestic animals had all perished. I went on- 
wards to our own village, and I still found small isles of 
trees. In other places lay wild beasts, with soorohed hides, 
who had been surrounded by the fire. My bouse — ^it stood ; 
the paroquets flew around. I again looked in at the win- 
dow through the green blinds : there^ as before, I saw the 
spirit staring at me frt>m the mirror; there stood the rock- 
ing-horse, with its dark oonntenanee; there lay the half- 
finished little stocking — I sighed, and looked on the 
ground; tbere the oarpet was spread out which Zoe had 
worked. I went in, weeping; I touched with my hand her 
IooB>, the long maplewood handle of her apple-press ; I 
turned mediameaHy her wheel, until mr foot, from grief 
and woe, refiuied to move. I desoended into the cellar : 
there sat Zoe 1 And although it was otherwise quite dark, 
a light, whose sowoe I oonld not peroeive, surrounded her. 
She did not move; she did not speak. I seised her hand ; 
it was cokL Zoe wfts dying; and vet, as if from love to 
me, she opened once her eyes, smiled, pressed my hand, 
then bar head sank <m her breast, and she was d^. 

I awoke ; all this had been only a dream. My left hand 
with which I bad grasped hers still hung out of bed; ssid 
I was awakened by a sort of pressure of it, by tears on it, 
and by hearing' a soft stifled 017 of ' My fether awakes ; he 
opens his eyeel' I indeed opened my eyes, bat saw no 
one. In the dawnung, however, of my oonsoioasnees, 1 felt 
assured that my daughter, Alaska, was there — ^that she was 
saved ; so I lay perfectly still. I felt that a dog had laid 
itself at my feet on the bed, and often licked my hand ; our 
Ariadne was there, and my wife also— for Alaska said to 
Zoe, at that moment, * Is It not true, mother, I am your 
. child?' I perceived nothing more; my senses again for- 
sook me ; and in this state long days and nights passed 
away. 1 was only sensible of a cool feeling in my ey^, 
of tears being shed on my face, and of a burning cheek 
being pressed to mine. Then all that ceased. But one 
morning I saw my Okki standing before me, who sighed 



deeply; Ayana held him by the hand; and B'Issaly soA 
in a comer of the room, with folded ams, and his head 
bent down. Soft music had awakened me. The dog lay 
watching. Now I diatinotly knew that my daughter and 
my wife were there. I entreated that they should be brought 
to me; but Ayana shook her head in the negative^ and 
silently wept She then stept to the window. I wished 
to be led to her, and Okki said, ^Oome into the garden.' 
D'Issaly sprung up, and took the child away. Only 
thus far I was given to understand : the good old St Real 
had not had strength to fly ; he had remained seated in a 
mountun cave ; the two women were not able to carry hioi, 
but they faithfully remained with him until they were 
driven out by the smoke arising from the kindKng ooal in 
the rock. There he sat; but dead before he was suffocated. 
Zoe had arrived just at the right moment; she had found 
the best road. And so I judged that the tears of Alaska 
were an offering to her foster-father, whose princely estate 
she now inherited, yet never thought of it D*Issaly heard 
of the will ; it was deposited there ; and he wished to return 
to the eave, with some others, who could attest the death 
of the old man, and bury him in his clothes, even with his 
costly ring on his finger, as Alaska desired should be done ; 
and a memorial erected there to his memory, with an in- 
scription on marble or iron. 

At last, after some days, I was able to sit up. I stepped 
to the window that overlooked the large garden ; they drew 
me back. I could not resist them, and, standing in the 
middle of the apartment, I saw as if ashes were rained on 
the land. Storms had whirled them into the clouds, and 
carried them far distant; now, in the tempests of autumn 
which rolled over the holy old heavens in terrible m^esty, 
they fell as black snow, or mixed with the large drops 
like black rain, covering the rich-coloured foliage of the 
wind-shaken trees and we autumnal tinted fields. 

Zoe was not to be seen. No one spoke, and I dreaded 
to ask, for I suspected evil. My friend merely told me 
that she had come, and heard with joy that I was here. 
*Bat Okki? ' she asked, turning pale. He was at that time 
in the village where I had left him; but, before she could be 
told this, she became ill through terror, as my sickness^con- 
firmed her in the belief of her loss.. She had undergone a 
thousand anxieties about us, when she knew Alaska was saf^ 
and now her health had given way. My appearance bad 
dreadfully shaken her; she would have had me instantly 
to recover, instantly have my eyesight restored, that I 
might again enjoy the consolation of once more beholding 
her in this workL She had left nothing undone. Although 
ill herself she had wandered to the hills in search of cer- 
tain herbs, from which she extracted a juice to apply to 
my eyes. That was the pleasant coolness— hers were the 
tears — hers the burning cheek 1 

My friend stopped. I asked nothing fariher. < She bad 
experienced the delight of again seeing her Okki,' added 
the wife of my friend, after a pause. * Her sister also was 
beside her; she was thus in the midst of all she loved; 
and the doctor assured her that the fiither of her children 
would recover.* 

*The songs you heard,* ooiitintted D'Issaly, 'and yon 
know how to interpret them.' 

It was a magnificent evening when, with Okki in my 
hand, I walked into the garden for the first Ume, and en- 
tered the grove of rhododendrons and kalmias. 

*Here lies my mother,* said Okki. With a throbbing 
heart, I stood still, and now, for the first time, observed 
that his beautify hair had been cut off. I knew why. I 
observed a green mound; I knelt down; I enibraced the 
cold earth instead of the lovely and loving form it covered ; 
I bedewed the flowers with my tears, Instead of the fofe- 
head of her who now slept calmly underneath them. The 
evening sun irradiated with golden hues the landscape-- 
olonds, rooks, the river, and the cypresses ; and, in the 
midst of this gorgeous light, Alaska stood at ^e foot of her 
mother's grave, strewing on it her locks, according to the 
usage of her people. When I saw her thus standing, 
I said to myself^' There stands your wif^ your Zoe, the 
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BioCher; not only glorified in jonthfUl forfli, bat in realitj, 
ber pious Boal, her love stands there, and affectlonAtely 
smflea on me with tesrfiil ejres, pure as an angel. Love 
IhfCB. It is not spirit only ; it acts and influences ; and its 
pireeioos ioiaenoe lires and operates, and loves us again. 
Zoe saved ber daughter; and the form before me, that now 
seatters her looks^ is not the daughter only, but likewise 
the mother, mysterionsly blent in holy union : a golden 
piece of worknumship mixed with asbestos, ornamented 
with srfrer — the siher is Alaska, the gold is Zoe, and the 
fire melting all in one is lote.' 

I drew my daughter to my heart, and, while pale with 
emotion, and foil of sadness, she kissed me with the kiss of 
Zoe ; her arms were thrown around my neck, her heart 
throbbed on mine, and the fair form was mine through her; 
to me she was as the mother, and at the same time her 
chAd-^my efaiht. Oh, happiness and sorrow ! 

The evening red I regard as a memory of the fire. At 
every dawn of nK>rn my thoughts will ascend to Zoe : and 
a.% after the flood, the rainbow was set in the cloud, a token 
of the protection of Heaven, so shall the eternal stars, which 
now shine on us mourners, be to me, when each night I 
turm my eyes towards the sky, in remembrance of the 
sparkling flames, all likewise a sign of peace, and of the 
lore of Zoe. 

PARTINa 

Didst thorn nerer meet a river. 

Calmly roHinfr to the sea, 
Fraling jefUooft tbJt it erer 

Should b« seen unseen of thee ? 
Or a bird of passage lileinjip 

Gaily forth to otiier Un^ 
Coreless of thy love, and flylmr 

To be fed of straDffor hands? 
Gleams of Joy« that, as they vanish, 

Do not stately c<»se to shine, 
But !n wayward beauty banish 

Calmer joys that would be tlilnu? 
Forms that on the spirit graven. 

TrembllBg yet enslirin^ there, 
Glnnce Into some other haven, 

Leaving in their wake despni. ? 
As the shadow of the swallow 

Tendeth ever on Its flight. 
So doth dlsMppofntment follow 

Each swift passage of do ight I 
Tet we dote vpcn Its sorrow, 

And the dazzle of its plume ; 
Thoogh it paMeth with the morrow. 

Yet we question not Its doom. 
As a pInloB en the qolver. 

As tlie vanMiment of dreams. 
As a wavelet on the nver~ 

how fairy-like It seems 1 
Tet the gleaming waters murmur 

As of parting, when they dy. 
And the passing wbids of summer 

Do bewaU It with a sigh. 
And man only never leameth. 

From the trials he hath made, 
That the Joys for which he yearntth 

Are the very ones that fute. H. C 

THE PRESENT CONDITION OP WOMAN, AND 
HEE CLAIMS TO SOCIAL ELEVATION. 
Extracts from an unpublished Woiic by Mte M. Hepila. 
WHB?f we eonrd«r that woman has neither the same ad- 
vantages for making a lirelihood, nor the same prinleges 
for mental improvement, nor the same inducements to 
cultivate her talents, nor the same ebanees of reward for 
good eondnet, as are possessed by man, we must necessarily 
consider her position in society as inferior. The very law 
of our laud favours the male sex more than the female ; 
and in modem times as well as in the rude days of our an- 
cestors, fathers make a di£ferenoe between the spearside 
and the spindleside, by bestowing more upon the former. 
What are the preferments which await high talent and 
noble integrity in woman? To what office of dignity is 
she eligible ? To what situation of honour and emolument 



can she be appointed, however fitting and suitable to 
the nature of her sex, or whatever may be her quallBca- 
tions to fill it? In comparison to man, what are the pub- 
lic expresnons given to her merit and worth, what are 
the facilities afforded her of gaining an independence by 
her activity and enterprise, or of rising to eminence by 
her skill and industry, if flung unaided Upon the world? 
Then, into what channels can she throw mind, if she 
possess it? There are but two — literature and the stage — 
none of the professions being open to her ; but she may 
not be endowed with talents for the one, or powers for the 
other ; and yet she may possess great genius and capacity 
for other mental pursuits. What, then, are the fields for 
the range of her intellectual efforts ? and what scope for 
the exercise of those psychological gifts which her Maker 
may have bestowed upon her? Moreover, there are 
thousands of women, whose conscientious scruples would 
prevent them from turning their attention to the histrionic 
art, however able they might be for its requirements. 
Thus, women of muid have, as it were, only one channel 
adapted to the dedication of their mental encr^es. The 
inconsistencv of all this is very glaring ; for while women 
are admitted into the Christian church, to share in al! its 
spiritual privileges, and every encouragement given thera 
to reach the highest excellence in divine thiu^js, it is an 
anomaly to prevent them from rismg to equal euruienee 
in temporal matters, by exclusion from the same secular 
advantages. It is the more so, especially when partici- 
pation in these has an intimate connection with the ad- 
vancement of the human race. 

Qualities in man, such as would place him in the roost 
eommanding position in society, and give him an influence 
and power which would enable him to benefit his species, 
and afibrd him every opporttmity to serve his friends, 
would be almost wholly useless in these respects as re- 
gards woman ; however high the degree in which she may 
possess them, she can never turn them to the same account. 
It has been said, * The spirit of enterprise that charac- 
terises the present age gives to man ample room and rerge 
enough to pursue any plan that genius may suggest ; the 
worid is all before hhn, from pole to pole ; he may choose 
whether to add to the history of his species by voyages 
and d i scov cfiee , or by roeculatione at home direct the 
movement of Argosies. In literature he has only to give 
to the world the treasures of his mind, the musings of his 
solitude, or the recollections of his youth, and let it but 
bear the stamp of genius, it will meet with an * all hail.' 
But it is not so with woman. Few and rugged are the 
paths by which her genius, unaided and alone, may etimb 
even to eompetence. Natural timidity, a retired educa- 
tion, the fear of encountering the prejudice that has so 
long condemned her to a subordinate rank of intellect, 
and which, by a strange perverseness, finds a charm hi 
the helplessness of those beings from whom at times are 
demanded self-denhd and exertion, all cast a spell around 
her, which are seldom broken by her single effort.* Her 
prospects and her happiness are bounded by marriage ; it 
is made the grand ultimatum of her existence, for which 
she must reserve every affbetion of her heart and every 
faculty of her soul ; and if she fail in this, her existence is 
a blank, or, if it prove unfortunate, her happiness is blight- 
ed for ever. 

In a great measure men can determine their own lot 
in life 1^ their good conduct, but no excellence on the 
part of a woman can secure her temporal prosperity or 
happuiess ; the best of women being somstimes the most 
cruelly treated and the greatest sufferers. Her thne, 
whatever may be ber station, is consumed in multifarious 
trifleSb She is never permitted to concentrate her mind 
on one object ; henee she can rarely excel in any, and her 
life in general is a mere miscellany. Her usefulness, 
whatever may be her attainments, is almost entirely con- 
fined to that circuit of motion called her sphere, which 
includes nothing in its operationB at present, equally in- 
telleetnal and improving with that department of life which 
man alone has claim^ as his prero^tive. ^ Thus, the 
best qualities of a woman^s mind are either lying dormant 
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or bat imperfectly exhibited, from the blind system pur- 
sued towards her. Nor is this all, fur much is lost to so- 
ciety of the beauty of her moral glory and the force of her 
mental power, from n^'ant of a more enlarged province of 
duty. 'Jhe greater part of the requirements of woman*s 
sphere, as organised, can be as well performed by the 
smallest capacity as by the greatest; thus bringing 
women of the highest attributes and noblest aspirations 
upon a level with those who are capable only of the most 
petty pursuits and the most puerile purposes. What men- 
tal thraldom is not this ? 

Since the Creator has made a distinction between the 
constitution of women's minds as well as between that of 
men's minds, it is evidently his intention that there 
should be equally a diversity of pursuits, suiting the dif- 
ferent talents and capabilities of each, and it is a fearful 
power which man wields to lay an interdict, as it were, on 
the use of the faculties which God has given her in com- 
mon with man. Woman was not created to be a recluse ; 
no (Specified locality was assigned to her id Paradise; she 
had the Garden of Eden given her to range in before the 
fall, and the world after it, the same as Adam, and her 
sphere of action should be, wherever her duty calls her. 
A lifetime of daily sacrifices in a woman will rarely excite 
a note of admiration, while one-fifth of the self-denial 
exercised by a man would cause him to be held up as an 
example, and to be pointed out as an object worthy of all 
praise. Whatever is great and noble in a woman's cha- 
racter is rarely if ever appreciated, in the same manner.; 
rarely meets with the same reward, rarely gains her the 
same number of friends, as similar manifestations would 
do in a man. Nevertheless, her errors are visited with an 
overwhelming degree of punishment and disgrace; a 
single act of indiscretion in a woman, though unattended 
with anything criminal, will blight her fair fame, or cause 
her to be viewed with suspicion, however excellent may 
have been her previous conduct. But men guilty of the 
highest moral turpitude, and stained with the foulest in- 
gratitude and treachery towards woman, can rise to the 
highest position in society, and share in its highest prizes 
of fame or of fortune. But whatever is morally wrong in 
a woman is also morally wrong in a man ; the law of God 
makes no difference of sex, and it is an arrogant assump- 
tion in society to decide by a different code. 

Woman is deemed vastly inferior to man in interectual 
power, jret (strange inconsistency) the fewer mental advan- 
tages are given her to make up for supposed natural de- 
ficiency ; while man, who is considered infinitely superior, 
receives all the more advantages of education and im- 
provement. Woman, who is thought to possess higher 
moral attributes, and therefore a far greater natural se- 
curity against vice, is kept secluded in general from the 
world, and carefully guarded from its snares and entice- 
ments. Man, who is supposed to possess less moral re- 
straints by nature, is exposed to every temptation, and 
placed but too often, without proper concern, in circum- 
stances where there exists every incitement to vice. Such 
are the anomalies society presents, and such is the differ- 
ence of the condition of the sexes, that one would almost 
think, that it was supposed man was designed only for this 
world and woman only for the next. Again, on the one 
hand, we see woman toiling at callings which demand a 
greater outlay of strength than she can support without 
injury to her frame; while, on the other hand, we see man 
engaged in emplo^-ments for which his bodily powers are 
superfluous and going to waste; men enervated, and 
womeu exhausted, by such perverse and strange contra- 
dictions of the order of nature. Men peremptorily assert 
that God intended woman's sole destiny to be marriage, 
and yet they perversely frustrate this design by their 
wicked and depopulating wars. 

Nearly all classes of men now have more or less the 
benefit of public institutions to forward their intellectual 
advancement, and of associations to promote tlieir moral 
welfare ; but no such provision is made for, and no such 
privileges await, women, who have the moulding of the 
minds of each future generation in their hands. They may 



glean their knowledge where they beitt can, or rHMabi &» 
ignorance and error. 

Woman was man's helpmeet when in a stttte at mn^- 
cence and happiness; and if he required her Mtistamcet 
when in Paradise, he requires it tentbld more mt of it^ 
But, to his own incalculable and infinite ]os& be faae Hm^ 
deavoured to extinguish the spiritualism of hernnttti^^ 
and has preferred her as the objeet of his pasetons, c#f 
a servile attendant on his minor wants, rather timii as 
the companion of his intellectual labours ftnd the c r o wi i 
of his moral glory ; a trifling creature, grovelling mnMeA 
the gross elements of this world, rather than an ethef*eid 
being to waft him upwards to higher aspiratiiyiTd and 
holier contemplations. But until man is guided by higher 
impulses towards woman than he has hitherto been, ax>d 
until she is taught to range with him in the nobleet alti- 
tudes of mind, and be his helpmeet there, as well as his 
companion in the region of the afiections, he will hinnelf 
but rise slowly in the scale of being. And until wofnaa 
is taught, that she has an essential existence of her own am 
well as a relative one, and is made to understand, that ber 
Maker has as great designs for her to fulfil as her felhw. 
creature man, and until loftier views be taken of \xt 
destiqy than that she was created merely for the e m afai i 
and convenience of man, and to minister to him in a ser- 
vile capacity, society will be retarded in its onward mavdi 
of improvement. When woman is placed iu a poehion 
which calls forth, equally-with man, her mental and nonl 
energies, society will speedily, in our opinion, advance to 
a more glorious and perfect state of being, and aH organ- 
ised systems of injustice and oppression most eemetSy 
whether they regard sex or ckss, and all arrangemetits 
which realise for one portion of society^ the enjo^-meut of 
any amount of good at the expense of another. 

We deprecate the ^ews of those moralists and censors 
of every age, but more especially in this more enlightened 
era, who, professing to write for the good of woman, yel 
bring forward opinions whioh serve only to bind the gat(- 
•ing chains of slavery still more firmly around lier, and 
who lay down as a dogma and almost enforce as a dnfy*, 
abject submission and blind obedience to the will of b«r 
h unhand, and who, after assigning to her the most limitiMi 
agency, and the most mind •contracting services, and the 
humblest duties, expect her to exercise an almost bound- 
less infiuence for good, and to be capable of the noblest 
resolves and the most exalted conduct. 

We deplore tluit many women, eminently gifted, have 
taken the ground of their sex*s inferiority as the design of 
their Maker, rather than as the result of their pointinn, 
•and that their social subordination is of divine appointment 
rather than of human arrangement For, when such per- 
sons are on the side of error, the higher the character and 
talent they possess, the greater is their influence in per^ 
petuating that error. It therefore behoves every one to 
search the Scriptures for themselves rather tlian follow in 
the wake of preconceived opinions and prejudices, how- 
ever ancient theur date, and however eminent their antbo- 
rity. That such opinions are not in harmony w':th Scrip- 
ture, and that the position woman new ooenpies is not 
what her Maker assigned her, is quite mauifbet. Let 
any one, whose mind is untrammelled by these perverted 
notions, take up the Word of God, snd he will find far 
more in favour of woman^s social equality and liberty than 
there is against it 

Woman was not summoned into exislenoe for inferier 
purposes, as has been alleged by some. Though senti- 
ments like these may be thought to dignify man, they do 
not glorify God, who so wonderfully distmguished ber, in 
the manner of her creation from him. Adam was made 
from the dust, Eve was taken from his side ; in Paradise 
was she created, and her origin was immortal; an4 if 
matter has any control over mind, the materials of her 
composition, being more ethereal, must partake of a re- 
finement of which man cannot boast, for the less there is 
of earth's groesness in tlie soul's tenement, tlie less mnt 
be the spirit under its law. Then, after the fall, It was 
to the woman the promise was given of a Saviour s At 
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1^i^,jl|j^« th9 ^p^inted mediara, through which his 
spiritDal kingdom was to be establiBbod oa earth, aod 
-wjoi^m thia hfiA }f0»n e£r<BOted, she will jr esume her original 
vfkffk m t^e CfleatioD, The seed of the woman is the Re- 
dffetper of tbe world. In the patriar«hal ages, great and 
ai^Qai. was the hooour voochsafed to some women; and 
diH;jUig the tMosaic epooomy, wen under Uiat restrictive 
%iid .]l)nEdensome system, there were women who stood 
iorib.Vp. the great drama of life by the express sanction of 
J«h<ovahy a» elu)6en instruments to manifest his power. 
AMd when the Son of -God sojourned ^n earth in the form 
of 9k man^ it was to a woman he first revealed -himself as 
Iflie Messiah ; and it was also to a woman he. first showed 
himself after Itis resurrection, and women were the £rst 
^. carry tidings of a risen Saviour. 

To the everlasting honour of the sex, be it spoken, no 
voman had any haiid in the death of Jesus, and had they 
enjfl^yed the privilege of being members of the Sanltedrim, 
i( iamors than probable they never would have consented 
to cniei^ the Son of God. Hence, no men, and bo wo- 
m^ who truckle to men« need go to the pages of tlie New 
Teslameint to draw warrants for man*s unlimited supre- 
loaey^ and womaii*s entire subjugation, for in what bold 
and- bright, relief stands out their firm fidelity, quenchless 
a04StftioQ, and unshaken faith, to man's dark treachery, 
biu4^^PMrtedness, and unbelief ! Besides, does not the 
Apostle, tell us there is neitlier Jew aor Greek, bond nor 
free* male aor female, but all areas one in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Here is an edict proclaiming woman's emauci- 
pabtlei» firpm social bondage, entitling her to the same 
equality aa a member of the community; but, notwith- 
ataiidiag her enfranchisement by a mandate from on bigh^ 
moB has stepped in between her and her heaven- chartered 
righta, and virtually said, * Thus far shalt thou go and no 
ficuriher;^ and evaen binder this new and glorious dispensa- 
tion, lie has succeeded in preventing her from obtaining 
the pofsesaion of the rights to which she is entitled. He 
hats taken a few isoUted passages- of Scripture, torn them 
fkosa their natural connection, and fastened upon them a 
meaniog as diverse from the true one as darkness is to 
light I and all tliis^ too, has been done in order to counte- 
nanee bis unjust usurpation of woman's privileges, and to 
prevent them standing on the same .platform of social 
equality. We know, indeed, that there are some passages 
of Scnptore which seem to support the general notion 
regarding the destiny of woman ; but we have an un- 
shaken trust, that ere long many will4)o convinced of the 
wrong views they have taken^ and that they will find 
themaelves dislodged from the ationgholds in which they 
seem to tbiuk they are quite secure, when the Word of 
God is better understood^ and the principles of true 
Christianity shall prevail. 

The Gospel which has done so much toameliorate the 
condition of woman has not yet emancipated her from 
those thraldoms which crush her intellect and repress the 
best emotions of her nature, simply because it has never 
yet besn folly brought to bear upon her condition. 

Tlie burdens ua^ whidi woman is groaning in Chris- 
tian countries, the popular prejudices against her rights, 
which have their origin in the days oif heathenism and 
iguefmacei and their subordinate position integrally, are 
all uBSfipported by the Word of God. 

Vfe ace aware that much of what has now been ad- 
vanced is debateable ground, and that there is a vast 
array of talent and learning on the opposite side, but 
talent and learning do not always preclude error, and the 
cause of justice shall ultimately triumph ; and it is a 
cheetiog ftust that there are men of learning, talent, and 
piftjr tMjQp who both directly and indirectly advocate 
wo^taip.'^.'clairas to equality — men whose leading aim is to 
emapEk^jpale all the human race from fetters which chain 
cu»wn the .immortal spirit, and consign to daikness and 
obUv|on. some of the noblest attributes of the human 
mind, And it ia equally pleasing, that there are women, 
toO|,:wi«e and good, who entertain the same opinions, 
altheugh so depressing is that system called woman's lot, 
that few have dared to express their sentiments, and when 



they have done so, their gentle voices have, been lik^ the 
murmuring of some purling rill beside the roar of vast 
and troubled waters, and woman's holy thoughts and lofty 
aspirings have been silenced amidst the world *8 dnmour. 
It is an important consideration, that nothing has ever 
been brought forward to justify woman's inferior position 
to man, which has not also beeu adduced to justify the 
usurpation of the white man over his negro brother. 
What are their arguments? Look at them: the inferio- 
rity of his nature, the anathema of tlie Almighty, the de- 
signs of his providence. But a re not tliese merely assunip* 
tiuns without proof; nay, are they not libels on the mercy 
and justice of God? 

Our position is, that woman has an inherent right to 
the exercise of. all her faculties, and, consequently, to en- 
joy the same privileges for promoting her own well-being, 
whether intellectually, morally, or socially, which man 
has hitherto reserved to himself. Our doctrine is, that 
difference of sex is no more a just ground for exclusion 
from the same chances of temporal success or mental im- 
provement, than that difference of colour sliould deprive 
any portion of the human raceef the blessings of liberty. 
Every one, whose opinions are worth taking into account, 
will allow that the greater cultivation and expansion of 
the hunuui mind the greater is the addition to its happi* 
ness, and the more refined and exalted are its p]easui*es. 
We are aware, it is the creed of the masses that woman 
was created mentally as well as physically inferior to man« 
and that it was a wise adaptation of the Creator, because 
marriage alone was her proper destiny, and the routine 
of its duties her only sphere, and that the pursuit of any- 
thing intellectual would unfit her for the proper discharge 
of the same, while man was designed to pursue the 
noblest sciences, and to range unlimited in the world of 
matter, and of mind. 

Such, we believe, is the general tone and sentiment of 
men regarding ^le duties and destinies of the sex, and it 
has been echoed baok by all women who canuot think, or 
do nut think for themselves; and thus the crouching 
spirits And enslaved minds perpetuate their own degrada- 
tion. Similar ideas have also pervaded the minds of the 
erudite in all^iges, and saturated the hterature of the 
world ; and, if so, wliat other and better notions can we 
^expect from the multitude? But how far they are true, 
and how far they are untrue, it shall be our endeavour to 
prove, for we must .prove all things, and hold fast that 
which is good. 

We will therefore go back to the creation to elucidate 
the point in question, for we support our theory on tlie 
solid foundations of divine truth. Our first parents trans- 
gressed, and brought physical power into boundless operar 
tion, and man, by the exercise of his corporeal energi^ 
gained the ascendanoy, and the government of the world 
fell into his hands; and he has ever since maintained his 
•pre-eminence by the infraction of everything just, uoblei 
and honourable ; for nowhere do we learn in Scripture, 
that woman's entire sul^ugation is the will of God. We 
indeed read, that after the fall, part of woman's ^urse for 
her transgression was sulgection to the will of her hus- 
band ; for woman„prior to the fall, owed no allegiance ex- 
cept to her Creator. We also read in the New Testa- 
ment, that reverence on the part of the woman towards 
her husband is emoined, while honour to the woman and 
the love wherewith Christ loved his Church are yet more 
strictly enforced on the part of the husband. Thus, under- 
the new dispensation, •the headship of the man and the 
happiness of the woman are secured, when the will of God 
is obeyed. But these injunctions are conditional, and be« 
long to the married state only, and do not apply to wo- 
man's whole existence ; nor do they bear upon her as an. 
integral being; and as little do they imply that, at no 
period of her life's ihistory, she was to be on equal footing 
with man. Nor do they imply that woman was to be subor- 
dinate throughout all the phases of society, since there 
went out no divine behest, that woman in the single state 
was not to be placed on an equality with man, or that she 
was not entitled to the same scope for what her capabi- , 
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litied qualify ber, or to the same means whereby Bbe may 
elirob the steeps of learning aad reaeh the highest pionacie 
of fame, or render herself ixidepeiideBt by her own abili- 
ties, or gain by her merit and industry emoluments and 
rewards, for which man so eagerly pants. We ask, has 
not woman the same natural aspirings after distinction, 
the same laudable ambitieii to rise, t^e same beuerolent 
wishes to do good, if she had the same means and the same 
power ? And are all these deep and enduring impulses of 
her nature to be suppressed and foroed into one channel P 
For we hold it to be no ordination of divine Providence that 
marriage is the only boon society awards woman — the only 
medium through which she may secure her status, raise 
her position, or even obtain a maintenance. It was surely 
never the intention of her Maker, that she should, by a 
speelal training of the mind, or by the force of circum- 
stances, be preMd into that state, while men are left free. 

Perhaps it may be said by some, that women are as free 
is men either to many or remain single, notwithstanding 
all these influences. Society gives h^ at least a veto, in 
forming the matrimonial eonnection. 80, in the happier 
days of East India monopolv, when the food of provinces 
was bought up by indtviduals under the shield of mercan* 
tile and political power, the poor people were khidly told 
they were at liberty to buy or not ; the trifling inconveui- 
enoe of tiie alternative was^ that if they bought not, they 
must starve. So, by male-oreated laws depriving women 
of knowledge and skill, excluding them from mind-creating 
offices, and cutting them off by succession or otherwise 
from property, its uses and exchanges, are women kindly 
told they may marry or not. Marriage is a divine insti- 
tution, and God has implanted in the breast of all human 
kind this natural direction; but why it should be any 
more an imperative matter with woman than with man, 
or why she should be taught to consider it the chief end 
of her exlHenee, while no such precepts are inculcated in 
the opposite sex, is not only an anomaly, but utterly incon- 
sistent with reason and divine revelation* A community 
80 constituted is not agreeable to the dictates of common 
justice, much less compatible with the principles of Chris- 
tianity, which acknowledge no difference of sex. 

The grand error of society, as regards woman, lies in 
considering it her destiny to be subordinate, alike in the 
single and iAke married state. Of all the numerous fal- 
lacies afloat in the community, there are none greater than 
those eoticennng womauo^none more absurd, and none 
more deeply- rooted, having the sanction of ages and the 
maiortty of the world in their favour. Nevertheless, we 
do not despair in attempting to overthrow the structure of 
error. We remember there was a time when slaverv 
existed, without the slightest idea being entertained that it 
would be removed or dispensed with in society ; yet the 
m%hty pUlaitt of this monstrous fabric have been laid hold 
of with such Samsonian energy as to shake its very foun- 
dations ; and as the tide of public opinion rolls on, it shall 
sweep it away and leave not a vestige behind, save the re- 
nembranee of its atrocity. Thus fdiall it be with the sys- 
tem we are discussing, fur we are not ensUved by laws na 
inexorable as the mandates of the Modes and Persians ; 
and the mists of superstition, ignorance, and prejudice 
shall fly away before the quenchless living light of truth. 

It is not because we consider that all men have got 
their due, that we have taken up woman^s cause so strenu- 
ously, and more especially vindicate her chdms. There 
are men who are groaning under oppression, as well as 
women; but there is this difference in general between the 
nature of the slavery of the two parties — man is in gene- 
ral so enlightened as to be sensible of his wrongs, and to 
seek redress, and endeavour to protect just ri^ts when 
invaded ; but the great mass of women do not so much as 
know they have rights they ought to enjoy, so great is 
their mental prostration, and so ignorant are they of their 
own condition. The great difliculty with those who would 
enlighten them is the benighted state of the minds of the 
masses, and the apathy and unconcern of that class of 
women, who, having tmie and sense to inquire and judge 
for themselves, are yet miwUling to make any efforts to- 



wards their own emancipation. There is an^l^^,tlikfg : 
their minds are so perverted, and tlieir notions Hoyharpo^ 
and their feelings so biassed, that their sympaihied 1U(^ aB 
enlisted on the side of the opposite sex, ratheir t^^aii ia 
favour of their own. But it is tioi so with m&tk, Tltey 
do not evince any undue predilection on their part to w^ 
men, so as to make them forget their own sex ; Ibiit ^tltey 
endeavour, by mutual exertion and united efforts, to ptif' 
tect thdr individual interests a^nst aggressiokl, OT^tb 
promote their general wel&re. Benevolent men ot ififld- 
ence and wealth often promote the views and advatted' tS^ 
interests of their less fortunate brethren; but womefi 
possessing the power and means rarely bliuw their knsd- 
ness, in the way of assisting their own sex wbo are 
struggling for a subdsteuce. 

Men act in well-organised bodies, whether in ^vinSty, 
science, or commerce, and what Cicero intimates fa qntae 
true. * A community of study,' he says, * is a bond of r^ ■ 
lationsliip like that of blood, in strength most poEiemmL" 1 \ 
But women are isolated beings, engaged in notliing of sn^ | 
general interest and importance as to create any b<njd of // 
onion; therefore, when oppressed and trampled y, jl 



they do not and eannot make the same resistance, 
the best educated and the most learned and scientific por- 
tkm of the sex have never entered into any social ODua- 
paet for their mutual protection and improvement, or &» 
advanoenient of their own particular pursuits, or tlie ete- 
vation of their own sex ; such is the depressing iiiflnen^ 
of conventional usages and social interdicts. 

Women are the victims of that doctrine which imposes 
upon them silence and submission, under almost ererj 
species of injustice and oppression which men please to ki- 
flict, social or domestic, as the highest duties a woHian caa 
perform. But however much the princtple» of Ctrristi- 
anity demand the practice and exhibition of passive wir^ 
tues, as regards our own individual wrongs, it becoovea 
quite a different matter when these involve others as «ne^ 
as ourselves, and when they are to be left by so dotu^ un- 
mitigated to the next generation. In this case, sileace 
and submission, or forbearance aad redgtiation, beconte 
a positive injustice to oar fellow- creatur'ea, and ocuiBe- 
quetitly a sin against God. 

If women are morally men's superiorB, as seem* to be 
admitted on all hands in this dountry, and if we are realty 
convinced of the folly of physical force, why should ih^y 
not be emancipated, in order to bear their port in the gnsatt 
onward movement society is making towards a higher and 
better state of existence ! An American divine tavB : 
* The intellectual and moral power of the sex are gteierally 
not half developed, because no adeqbate demands are 
made upon them. Excluded as they are from all direct ia- 
flueuoe in the division of many of the most important 
questions of social and national mterest, they sehkmi tai^e 
the trouble to consider them, so we lose the beneftft «e 
might derive from their perc^tions of right, which kpb 
often clearer than our own. When we see what baa becti 
done for the redemption of mankind by the few woiaen 
who have broken through the enclosure in which cttBlom 
would have kept them, and have thought, speken, aad 
written in behalf of humanity. We cannot repi«se ear k^- 
prehension that states and nations are suflRelriagimttieasttr* 
ably from that waste of intellect and moral sense arhieh 
are expending themselves on the inanities of fashion, or 
the follies of peisonaland household dispUy.' 
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TBE POLAR PLANT. 

At the meeting of the American Association fyt the Pr^ 
motion of Science, 1849, a oommunioation on the peftir 
plant was presented flrom Mijor B. AWord, U. 8; A. TIte 
plant, which is also knowti as the compass plant; dfetMs 
Its name from the fiict, that its lower leaves are said tb mt- 
sent their faces uniformly to the east and west, tiierpfiM^ 
of the leaf being north and south, or otrineidfaig ithSL the 
meridian plane. It is found abundantly in variour pQ|^. 
tions of the West, pardcularly in the vU^y of FoK ^s^ 
venworth, in southem Michigan, and on the pmirievgeda- 
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r^Xij, pym T^ejas to ^wa. la the valleys, or lower por- 
tioQApf ,t^6 roHing praifies, where most sheltered from the 
wla<|j^ i^,potarlcy of the leaves is most aocurate, and the 
plao^.^r^ a^Q arranged all parallel to each other. This is 
trg;<e.,of tjie radical lea^ from one to two feet in height, be- 
fbi-e ifc grows up to the flowering plant, as it does in the 
secozMf your. The peculiarities of the plant are well known 
axui, i^^cofpMied by the hunters, trappers, officers of the 
aru)j, i^na others, who have traversed the prairies ; and it 
is ei^ct that the Indians are accustomed to make nse of it 
a3 j^ goid^ in cloudy weather. As the polarity of the plant 
has been. Qalled in question by some distingoished botan- 
ii3t9|,^ MiK(or Alvord referred to the statements of numerous 
dlsting^shed officers, none of whom, in any of their prairie 
expediuons, have ever noticed a departure of the leaves 
frono. Lheir direction, except when there was some assign- 
able <^ase apparent to interfere with its growth, such as 
wlndp, ^e trampling of buffalo,, or cattle, &o. In endea- 
^ottidm^ ^ account for this seeming polarity, some have 
auspeet^ the presence of iron, in some of its compounds, 
in a^ plaut, but a careful analysis gave no trace of it with 
tbe moBi delicate tests. Others have conjectured that the 
polarity is due to electrical currents, as the plant is ftill of 
reainons matter, and sometimes called the rosin^wsed. A 
Duoie iBcom a gentleman in Wisconsin was then presented by 
Dr Gray, which describes the plant as follows :~* The 
burgp pidical loaves of this species of the sunflower tribe, 
when growing in tufla or bunches on the dry, open prairies, 
rise so much above the grassy turf as to form conspicuous ob- 
l^ct^ ; Aod when thus exposed, they generally present their 
flat suc'fi&ces towards the rising and setting sun, thus turn- 
mg their namerous pointed lobes towards the north and 
south. Hence it is called 'the compass plant,' and is use- 
ful AS a guide across the prairies.' Dr Gray stated, that 
it ia a well-known fkct, that leaves ordinarily turn their 
upper surfiice to the light ; but vertical leaves, as those in 
qm98tlon incline to be, tend to take a position which ex- 
po9ea the two surfiuses equally to the light of the sun ; and 
aaoh upright radical leaves, by presenting their surfaces 
to th« least and west, most nearly fulfil this condition. In 
tWepedmens of this plant growing in the Botanic Garden, 
at Gambridge, Massaohneetts, the leaves are as frequently 
tmmed in other directions as towards north and south, or 
do w>t present the edges of their leaves in anv one plane 
I BUHre than in another. Dr Gray alluded to the common 
bc^sC that the annflower tgms towards the snn, and said 
I 4hai the foct had found its way into poetry, and out of the 
domiuR of science^ and is now regarded, in scientific works, 
as a popular faXiaoj. The heavy sunflower stands in un- 
stable equilibrium on its stalk, and is liable to nod by its 
own wilght Doubtless it is more apt to droop towards 
the sun than in any other direction, umply on the ground 
of the sun's action on a sultry day promoting the exhala- 
tioaa from the side of the stalk on which it shines, wilting 
I U, as it were. Bat that it follows the sun in its diurnal 
ODOorae, is not believed to be the fact. Professor Morris, of 
1 JackaoQ, Missisippi, remarked, that in journeying npon 
the prairias, for several yeara, be had observed in running 
compass lines north and south, the edge of the leaf was 
see*, so that the plant was not at all conspicuous ; but in 
raoniag lines ««t and west, the whole plant was seen, and 
it «as avery conspicuous object The botanical name of 
thia plant is Silphium IcteinUUum, 



BYNCHR0NI8TIC8. 
* ThM may we lee, qooth he. how the world wags '— A$ you like iL 

It ia tha jaMrp^ £!T<^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^rv^ caravels are Fail- 
inijb tbvongh the dim twilight of dawn, towards a tropical 
Qopst wholly unkaown to the eager mariners on board. 
ClQupb of astAnished savages cluster in groups along the 
h^e^ ^vd express with rude energy their perplexity at 
J^jia^m i)b)iecta riding the seas — at the apprqach of 
.)»^ 1^ jm shores containing men of a costume and com- 
•pltxian sever before seen by these bewildered natives — 
and at the deliberate landing of the gaily apparelled 
riiiiUc^ .^t the laat act, terror overcomes the spectators, 



who fly m confbsion to the woods, whence, however, they 
return, on finding that no essay is laada to molest them 
on the part of the new comers. One lofty figure especi- 
ally attracts their regards, partly from his bright scarlet 
vesture, partly from the fine air of dignity, authority, and 
heroic bearing, which oharaetorises him. WelUnigh three- 
score years have bleached his hair and beard to a snowy 
whiteness, and Airrowed his brow and cheeks with lines 
of anxious thought, but without impairing the majesty of 
his presence, before the benignity and calm self-possession 
of which the wild islanders foel a fascinating awe not 
unknown to any soul susceptible of hero-worship. And 
was not OoLUMBus a hero! 

It is the year of gr^ce 1492, and a lad of nine years is 
sitting in a schoolhouse in Eisenach, listening, all ears, 
and gazing, all eyes as worthy dominie Trebonius is 
intent on teaching * the young idea how to shoot' This 
Trebonius is a famous man in his own line of things, and 
eccentric withal, like so many more of his craft. Observe 
his scrapulous care to keep his head uncovered, instead 
of wearing a formidable cap like contemporary magistri 
— his purpose in such usage being, as he says, to honour 
the consuls, chancellors, doctors, and masters, who will 
one day proceed from his school. Observe, moreover, 
that he glanoes oft and kindly at the lad near him, vouch- 
safing to that promising disetpulus significant and highly 
cheering marks of peculiar favour. He anticipates great 
things from the boy. Nor are his prognostications fal- 
lacious. That boy is destined to make a name in the 
world, snd more than a name — a revolution, radical and 
convulsive, in the history of Christendom. What's in a 
name? Much every way, when it is that of Mabtin 
LrTHnu 

It is the rear of grace 1492, and the January sun has 
began to * shed his beams upon tho summits of the snowy 
mountains which ri^e above Granada.'* A triumphant 
procession is just halting at the \m^ of the Hill of Mar- 
tyrs, headed by Ferdinand and Isabella, in all the pomp 
of regal magnificence, and all the exultation of final vic- 
tory in a ten years' war. They are met by another pro- 
cession, the reverse of gay and exultant, head^, too, by 
a king, but one that has lost, and is now come to re- 
sign, his kingdom. It is Boabdil, the last of the Spanish 
Moors, and be surrenders the keys of fair Granada and 
its glorious Alhambra. He retires from the realm of his 
fhthers, from the rich heritage of eight centuries^ aeoora- 
panied by a scantv retinue of cavaliers— the poor remnant 
of Moorish chivalry. The exiles wend their way with 
heaviness of heart, and pause at an eminence, from tho 
brow of which they can see once more the city they have 
left for ever. To use the graphic language ef a sympa- 
thising historian — 'Never had it appeared so lovely in 
their eyes. The sunshine, so bright in that transparent 
climat^ lighted up each tower and minarei, and rested 
gloriously upon the crowning battlements -of the Alham- 
bra, while the Vega spread ite eaametled boson efverdurc 
below, glittering with the silver windings of ^e Xenil. 
The Moorish cavaliers gazed with a silent sgony of ten- 
derness and grief upon that delicious abode, the scene of 
their loves ai^ pleasures. While they yet leaked, a light 
cloud of smoke burst forth from the citadel, and presently 
a peal of artillery, faintly heard, told that the city was 
taken possession of, and the throne of the Moslem kings 
was lost for ever. The heart of Boabdil, softened by mis- 
fortunes and overcharged with grief, eonld no longer con- 
tain itself. * Allah aehbar ! God is great!' said he, but 
the words of rengnation died upon his lips, and he burst 
into a flood of tears.' 



* The title. Sfit€fironf$tic$, U not, of course, to be literally underBtood 
OS lanplying identity of day a%d honr, for. in that eaae, Colambus 
mutt t>e abiqaltra«, or 0ometmnff approzloittiDg thereto, since he 
wa^ personally present when Boabdil left Granada. Bnt. in the same 
year, he was also the dlaoorerer of the traosatlantic Islands. The 
latitude to be allowed tooursynchnuHsms is, therefore, that of twelve 
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It is the year of grace 1402, and a young man of strik- 
ing mien is pointed oat in the noble streets and college 
walks of Oxford as the Boy Bachelor. Ho is now but 
twenty-one ; yet, for seven years past, has he been privi- 
leged to write himself down B.-A. Energy he has already 
exhibited, but the ripeness of his strength is all to come : 
a keen observer would augur much from that expressive 
physiognomy and those speaking eyes. Thomas Wolsey, 
the son of an ' honest, poor man* of Ipswich, is to be one 
of England's clara, if not xmiera^Hei nomina — 
' He was a mun 
Of an nnbonncted stomach, erer ranking; 
Himself wlcb princes; one that, by waggetHont 
11«1 all the kingdom. . . This cardinal 
ThouKh from An humble fttock, undoiibtedly 
Was fitshioncd to much honoar from his cradle.' 

It is the year of grace 1492, and the seven-hilled city 
turaultuates with the excitement of a papal installation. 
A bold bad man ascends the chair of St Peter. Alex- 
ander VI. is the ' apostolic successor to whose infallibility 
the universal church is to succumb, and whose * holiness'* 
(lucus cL non luoendo): the most oatholio sovereigns are 
delighted to honour. Borgia !' we have just seen, in a 
German school, a stripling, whose sling and stone shall 
one day terribly wound'in the forehead the Gbliatb super- 
stition, of which thy gigantic vices were a dismal embK)di- 
ment Not iu thy days. The stripling must come to 
man's estate. The fifteenth must become the sixteenth 
century, and the ' thoughts of men be widened by the pro^ 
cess of the sun«>,' that the seed-field may be ready for the 
seed-corn. ThoUf Borgia, never beardst of little Martin 
in his Saxon home ; but coiddst thou have lived on some 
thirty years, ah ! iKen 

It is the year of grace 1492, and Perkin Warbeck, 
*that Flemish counterfeit, who on the gibbet paid the 
cheat,' is acting,, out the lessons of the Duchess of Bur- 
gundy, and agitating England in the guise of a young 
pretender ; — And Charles VIII. of France is celebrating 
his nuptials with Anne, the heiress of Brittany: so ac- 
quiring a new province and a new foe — the latter as yet 
a powerless archduke, but next year no less- a man than 
Maximilian of Atistria ; — And Francis Rabelais; eqiial in. 
years with the boy Luther, is, like him, at school, and is 
already gathering materials for the time when he shall 
deluge France with caricatures^ and sit < laughing in his 
easy chair ;' — And that great Florentine, Lorenzo de Mb- 
did, is lying on the bed of death, in immediate expectation 
of that eternity wherein the year of grace 1492 has long 
since been merged, solemnly, silently ; and into whose in- 
finite bosom have been gathered all of whom we speak, 
high and low, one with another. Thither we too are 
going. }f^e too are hurrying to the river we must cross. 

SANITARY IMPROVEMENTS; 

CEMET'BRI<ES AND PUBLIC WALKS.* 

The:rb be men now flourishing in this land of ours, and 
these not a few, who cannot for the lives of them compre- 
hend what all the recent stir about ' Sanitary I mprovements' 
means, and why people cannot exist, die, and be buried, 
just in ihe way of their worthy fathers before them, firom 
time immemorial. Such parties, on being spoken to, will 
tell you that they have passed daily in their walks, for 
scores of year?, this and that sewer, or cess-pool, or 
churchyard, in the very centre of their native city, and 
that they never yet felt the slightest inconvenience aris- 
ing therefrom. They inhaled no noxious gases, as far as 
they were aware; Viev caught do infections, no fevers, 
from any sources of the kind, as their being able viv€t 
voce to assure yon (they think) completely demonstrates. 
Argaly according to these gei^tlemen, the cry for opening 
up thoroughfares, cleansing sewers, and suburbising ce- 
meteries, is but a delusive catchword of the day, got up 
by Fome individuals through sheer love of hobby-horses, 
backed by others for the attainment of public notoriety, 



and encouraged by the majority for stockjohJbing par- 
poses. In fact, the very gentlemen to whoni we now 
allude will be found usually to have no olyections to join 
any new cemetery company, wit^ the view of prc^fitio^^ 
it as a * speculation.' As regard^ the utility of neeesaty 
of such movements, however, they remain as obtuse^ 
sceptical as before. It is needless to speak to them of 
fevers haunting the vicinity of medi-urbao 1>aryiag- 
grounds, and of the many instances in which the eril 
effects may be traced, most distinctly, to these p9 the 
true causes. They reply, that epidemics have always 
been the curse of great cities, and affect naturally the 
most crowded parts of them in a peculiar degree; and 
that, as such has been the case in time past^ so will* ahal^ 
and must it be in time to come, let all the aanitarianfl ia 
the world do what they may. 

This last ohuise ot our brief exordium containB the gist 
of the antf-sanitary argument, namely, that there are 
evils and sufferings incident to mortality which maneaa 
neither absolutely prevent nor even efficiently alleviata 
This assumption is most certainly founded on erroofions 
views of the position of the human being on earth, as^d/ 
as of the true designs of Cfeative Ptovideace. Tlie^kfiie 
wide surface of the globe is bestrewn with the * raw aa- 
terials' (if one may use the expression) of health aad 
happiness; and the Disposer of all things has bestowed 
on the inhabitants thereof all the faculties requisite Ibr 
turning these His gifts to account, simply leaving it so 
far to themselves to exercise their faooltiesy. and win 
the blessings to be desired, and particularly Uie 9sm 
man s in oorpare sano. That mankind have the power of 
modifying vastly their bodily condition, is indeed cletr 
above all other points in man's- history. Saored and se- 
cular writings alike abound in proo& of the faet. In the 
Biblical annals of the J%ws, the most remarkable fhakare, 
in one sense, is the Sanitary Oode of their wise lawgiver, 
Moses. In place of inactively submitting to the scourge 
of leprosy, and a number of other virulent diseases then 
epidemical or endemioal, in eastern lands, under the ple& 
of their being inflicted by Heaven, and not to be met 
by human countervailments, Moses imposed the meet 
stringent rules upon the Hebrews for the prevention and 
relief of these ills, showing well hii oonsoioasness that, 
while Qod was the giver, man was ever intended to be 
the direct user of the means. Mahomet, . too, was strik- 
ingly oareful upon this score. His reiterated and formal 
orders respeoting ablutions have more in them than meets 
the eye. They were not prescribed merely as tests by 
which men might indicate adhesion to his doctrines, but 
were prudent provisions for maintaining the bodily health 
of alV the easterns who fell under his influenoe, and ao- 
knowledgeet his mission. Moses and Mahomet were as 
ardent sanitarians as any known in modem daya h 
may be added, that the strict employment of all available 
human resources against disease by Moses should even 
impress us the more ^forcibly, as coming from one entitled 
to deem himself and his people the objects of spedal and 
unceasing care on the part of Divine Providence. 

The seoular history of the world, again, gives as many 
tokens and> evidences of the cure or repression of epide 
mics and oUier human ailments, through the use of sa- 
nitary measures, or the improvement of human habits. 
What has become of the fearful sooorge of the East io 
the Mosaic days — to wit, leprosy f The preventive means 
recorded in Scriptural story seem almost to have banished 
it from secular history. We learn indirectly from the Net 
Testament that, betwixt the respective epochs of Moees 
and Christ, this frightful complaint had been rendered 
far less ft-equent, if not wholly extinguished, in the land 
of Jewry ; and we are entitled to believe that such a ^^ 
suit flowed mainly from the sanitary laws of the old dis- 
pensation. In our day, leprosy is rare anywhere^ aad no 
longer occurs epidemically. The plague, too, might be 
pointed to as having been expell^ fi*om several ooon- 
tries, and diminished in virulence everywhere, by similar 
causes. A third (and viler) species of disease, whi^bt 
though held of later origin, has perhaps cut off more Ti^ 
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Crtns tli<ai^ either of the preceding ones, seeing that it has 
6A^ Wdnt to send death through successive generations 
BV^lti 7n$!d!6ds secondary consequences, has in our own 
Ay siiceuml^, to a great extent, to the art and care of 
ttiankind, and appears to be passing away wholly. But 
why AirkW further on the f:\ct that man has been bene- 
ficent!!^ so placed as to have his health of body largely 
undei* 'hfa own control? The almost total extirpation 
(^fnnoij^ii the civilised world) of small-pox — a malady 
0ti6e sb fiital — would alone suffice to show of what avail 
ftt^ Ehman means, properly used, for the cure or preven- 
f£on' of bodily sufferings. All obstinate contemners of 
^tiitArian improvements should, to be consistent, scout 
Tbd idea of vaccinating their children, and indeed their 
fott!fanners did act thus. When Lady M. W. Montague 
fnfanodilced the initiatory step of inoculation, they de- 
nounced the practice as a * flying in the face of Deity,' 
just is the old Scottish Covenanters condemned the in- 
"ventSro of hamfanneri^ as being an ungodly usurpation 
of' "Hik tights who holds *the winds in the hollow of His 
hszid.' 

ffiflierto, we have looked' on the sanitary question in a 
very general point of view. It is possible that some may 
c-onceive the propriety of improvements of this kind to be 
too dear to require such argumentary justification; but 
they ivill find, on looking about them in the world, that a 
gr^t many people are yet disposed to sneer and scoff at 
the beneficial movements now in progress, and to set down 
f belr advocates as self-interested, or, where not so, as silly 
enthusiasts and hobby-riding bores. Perhaps the majority 
oppose such things still more on the principle which kept 
the stagnant pool in existence before the door of Mrs 
Mndarty. Her spouse and she oflen spoke of removing 
it, but never could • be fashed/ So would many worthy 
people in g^reat cities go on, permitting filth to accumulate 
on filth, and heaping the dead upon the dead, at their 
▼ery thresholds, because to shift their places of interment 
is, or would be, too great a 'fash^' Besides, like the 
fiuDOus Schmelzle, who, whenever it thundered by night, 
jumped from bed, and sat down to shiver till morn, in the 
middle of his largest room, as far as possible from all me- 
tallic conductors, they reply to people who assail their 
proceedings with argument or ridicule — *Well, I have 
gone on in this way for years, and I have never been 
harmed yet.' This is a version of the same principle 
which leaves tottering bridges unmended, till they full, 
and crush some unhappy people under their ruins. Let 
as try to move such stand-still people, by telling them 
what occurred in Paris, not many years ago, through the 
practical adherence for centuries to the doctrine which 
they uphold. We take our statements from the * Book of 
the Hundred and One/ a curious collection of papers, so 
named, because Centetun of the beet French writers of 
the present day contributed them gratuitously for the 
benefit of a Parisian publisher of eminence — M. Ladvocat 
— who bad fallen back in the world. Cousin, Cuvier, 
Beranger, Balzac, Chateaubriand, Janin, Dumas, Lamar- 
tine, Hugo, St HiUure, Quizot, Mignet, Nodier, D'Abrantes 
r Madame Junot), Salvandy, Renausat, Dupin, Qirardin, 
Scribe, Yillemain, Thiers — pretty well-known names! — 
were among the enrolled essayists of the 'Book of the 
Hundred and One.' It is therefore a work of some au- 
thority. 

Among the many changes resulting from the stirring 
spirit of the first French Revolution, an important one 
occarred relative to the burial-grounds of the capital of 
France. The city was one of old standing, and for cen- 
turies its places of interment had remained unaltered. 
An early monarch had allotted to the Parisians a piece of 
ground, then suburban in position, for the disposal of 
their dead ; and this locality, which became in due time 
a central part of the city, and the site of the Church of 
the Innocents, continued to be used as a leading recep- 
tacle for the civic corpses through the long period of ten 
hundred years. Originally, no doubt, bodies were depo- 
sited one by one, in the approved way of roomy modem 
cemeteries ; but, in the course of time, as the population 



of Paris increased, the custom was introduced of laying 
down the dead in collective heaps. Large pits being 
formed for the purpose, each about thirty feet deep by 
twenty feet in square breadth, into these the coffins were 
lowered, one tier above another, until the entire excavation 
was filled up. No earth was strewn betwixt the tiers, 
and only a thin coating was scattered above the whole. 
A single pit sometimes contained, or was made to con- 
tain, from twelve to fifteen hundred bodies, the pressure 
from above enlarging the space as the fiUing-up advanced. 
Within the thirty years preceding 1780, nearly ninety 
thoutand corpses, it was calculated, had been so depo- 
sited in the charnel-holes of the churchyard of the Inno- 
cents. Necessity compelled the occasional or periodical 
opening of the pits, that the work of re-filling might 
be recommenced. It was only in the case of the more 
recent ones, however, that the frightful task could be at- 
tempted latterly, or towards the epoch mentioned ; and in 
these instances* the growing evil was but little amended. 
The mouldering remains of mortality were only removed 
to arches or vaulted galleries surrounding the cemetery, 
there to dry and dissolve into dust. Numbers of the 
older pits had long before ceased to be opened, although 
they had become so thoroughly choked up with corrup- 
tion, as to swell the ground high above its natural level, 
as well as above the adjoining streets and the lower 
storeys of the houses. 

It is impossible absolutely to trace the ft-equent epide- 
mical visitations of Paris in those days to the influence of 
these fhirful charnel-houses, but a sufficiently noxious 
effect was certainly produced by them on the neighbour- 
hood. The air of tiie ground-^ts of the houses grew 
unbearable, and, what was worse, a strange kind of ole- 
aginous or fatty matter began to ooze through the walls 
and from the floors. This circumstance was fully ex- 
plained afterwards. In the meantime, the attention of 
the Parisian public was attracted to the subject, and it 
became Admitted on all hands that something must be 
done to clear out the churchyard of the Innocents, as well 
as other burying-gronnds which had sunk into a similar 
condition. But men shrunk from the task ; it appalled 
the very scavengers of the city. Matters stood thus, when 
the bVenoh capital was startled from its apathy by the 
discovery of another impending evil of a different de- 
scription, and yet one which, singularly enough, aided to 
remedy the first misfortune. At a very early period in 
the history of Paris, stone-quarries had been opened in 
the close neighbourhood of the city, and had been wrought 
continuously to fiirnish materials for its increase. These 
quarries had soon trenched on the extending suburbs, 
and had thenceforward been pursued subterraneously. 
Gallery after gallery, in one direction or other, had been 
formed by the excavators, until, at length, the city of 
Paris was absolutely undermined to a most enormous 
extent ! A vague impression of the truth had begun to 
spread abroad in the early part of the Eighteenth cen- 
tury, and still the work of quarrying was blindly al- 
lowed to proceed. At length, in 1774, several ahirming 
shocks and fhlls of houses compelled the government to 
attend more directly to the subject, and the frightful dis* 
covery was then made, that almost all the southern parts 
of Paris, with its most prominent churches, and its very 
palaces, stood above immense yawning gulfe, and were 
likely, ere long, to be buried therein, unless the strongest 
preventive means were used. By the most extraordinary 
system of neglect— one which seems inexplicable, when 
we think that Paris had been successively ruled by such 
men as Richelieu and Maxarin, not to speak of Henry the 
Fourth, and various able sovereigns — individual quarriers 
had not only been permitted to go on excavating as they 
chose for centuries, until they had undermined the city of 
Paris, but had also been allowed at will to undermine 
one another, forming bore below bore, and so complicat- 
ing the evil almost beyond remedy. However, able en- 
gineers were set to work ; and, after great labour, con- 
tinued for many years, they so propp^ up the French 
capital, as to give some aesu^^fff^j^ j^igai^nt safety. 
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They did more. They incidentally provided a resting- 
place for the human remains festering in the ohurobyanl 
of the Innocents and other over-crowded burying-groands 
of the French capital. The idea of turning tlie excava- 
tions to use in this manner first occurred to M. Lenoir 
(in English, Mr Black), inspector of police ; nnd, in 1785, 
his plan was approved of by the Council of State. A 
large space under ground was walled off, and a shaft 
sunk, for receiving the contents of the intra-urban church- 
yards. In April, 1786, the operations commenced ; and 
down into their last earthly tenement were hurled bodies 
and bones without number, in all states of decay, the 
operations being conducted by the glare of torches, and in 
the * dead waste and middle of tiie night' The church- 
yard of the Innocents being emptied, similar removals 
took place from others, though, in consequence of the 
troubled state of the country, many years were expended 
on the task. Changes on the original plan were also in- 
troduced ; the bones of the dead were arranged in gal- 
leries ; and, finally, the old quarries became, what they 
now are, the well-known Catacombs of Paris. Thus has 
this memorial of the reckless folly of past times been con- 
verted into an interesting visiting-place for people of the 
present day. The Catacombs have always ranked among 
the first Parisian * lions.' 

The opening-up of the ohamel pits of the Innocents 
brought to light the cause of the oleaginous or fatty 
oozings into the cellars and ground-flats of the oc^oining 
houses. In the older pits, the contents of the piled coffin? 
were found to have resolved themselves into a soft white 
substance, called adipocire, which had indeed been ob- 
served before, but never in such quantities. It had the 
mingled qualities of wax and tallow, and was capable of 
being formed into good candles, though even Parisian &n- 
cifulness did not choose to indulge in such a mean of illu- 
mination. The adipocire was v^ry properly consigned 
to the Catacombs, with the more ordinary evidences of 
human fragility. Nor did the Parisians (to thdr honour 
be it rccordcJ) resolve on habitually umng the Catacombs, 
vast as these receptacles were, as burial-places for the 
dead. The emptying of the old churchyards was followed 
by the formation of the Pere la Chaise and Montmartre 
Cemeteries, situated in new and every-way excellent sub- 
urban localities. These scenes of sepulture have ever 
since become leading ornaments of the capital of Conti- 
nental Europe, from the admirable order in which they 
have been ever kept, and the monumental records there- 
in created. Through them, in truth, though primarily 
driven to the step by stem necessity, Paris has had the 
merit of setting a noble and most useful example to the 
whole cirilised world. Every important city in Europe, 
and indeed over the globe, has since followed in its steps, 
to a greater or lesser extent, and can now boast of its ce- 
metery or cemeteries of the same ornamental description as 
Pere la Chaise. The good done thereby is incalQulablei. Man 
had been too long accustomed to re^ou^l the tomb* though 
the inevitat>le final resting-place of all, as the decreed abode 
of gloom abd horrors— as a scene where the despised worm 
and the rank weed revelled in solitary despotism over the 
unresisting vesdges of mortality. On such spots as Pere 
la Chaiseb flowers and evergreens bloom and sprout con- 
tinually, planted and watered by the unforgetfiil liring; 
and tboee who look on such scenes learn, almost of neces- 
sity, to reflect without irrational loathing on the end to 
which they must come. It is no immaterial thing to daily 
human happiness to have such tlioughts awakened. So, at 
least, wise men have said, and, among others, Montaigne 
^one who had looked deeply into the hearts of his kind. 

But more important still are these Pere la Chaise Ce- 
meteries in a sanitary point of view. Did we not know 
the power of custom, it would assuredly now seem strange 
to us, that men could so long lay down their dead at their 
own thresholds— and lay them down, too, not only to be 
habitually neglected, but to become palpable sources of 
pestilence and peril to the living. We, of the nineteenth 
century, may be truly thankful that a better era has 
dawned on us in these rei^pects. 



Much more might have been said on the advantages 
resulting from sanitary improvements in the department 
of urban or intra-mural churchyards ; but such ftirther 
remarks may be incidentally made in noticing the Necro- 
polis of Glasgow, which we have the desire to do, at some 
length, in succeeding numbers of the Instructok. This 
Pere la Chaise of the West of Scotland has now been long 
enough established to merit and afford room for a good 
deal of detailed description, and such as we believe would 
prove generally interesting. 



TBB ORA88 YETCIl. 

The Crimson Vetchling, or Grass Vetch, is one of the most 
beautiful and interesting of our native plants, generally 
fireqnenting bushy places. It is of rare oocurrenee, and 
has, until recently, been considered peculiar to England; 
but it is now added to the Scottish Flora, as appears from 
the Report of the Botanical Society's proceedings of llth 
July, 1860. At the meeting of the society held on that 
day, Mr G. Lawson showed a specimen of this plant (Lo- 
thyrus NissoliH) from the Den of Mains, near Dundee, 
where he believed it was first found last year by some 
local botanists. Mr L. thought it probable that the plant 
was only naturalized ; but it was interesting to notice its 
occurrence so fiir north, as Mr Watson, in the * Cjbele 
Britannioa* (I. 823), gave its ifortbem limit in Derby- 
shire, doubting its existence at * the glass houses at Dent's 
Hole, Newcastle, where it grew in the time of I^wson.' 

BELia:ON OUR nXGHFST OOOD. 

Religion is intimately connected with the best interests 
of the human race ; and everv advance made in the know- 
ledge of ita doctrine, or in the administration of its dis- 
cipline, must be favourable to those interests. To religioo, 
even under its paean form, both art and science are io- 
debted. It was the achievements of the gods that woke 
the harp of Homer ; it was the statues of the gods that 
employed the chisel of Phidias ; it was the portraitures of 
the gods that embodied those toudies of the pencil of Ap- 
pelles. Hunger and cold, and nakedness, may call forth 
mere physical energy, but the inspirations of genius 
result from subHmer stimuli, and require both motives and 
mode's from an incorporeal world. Those motive* and 
models revelation furnishes in a higher degree and of a 
holier kind than were ever elsewhere fumidied ; and the 
scholar is now encouraged in his efforts and in hw antici- 
pations by the indications of Providence as well as the 
language of prophecy, since it is impossible for him not 
to see, m the light the Bible sheds upon his prospects, 
that great and benign results must follow from the ope- 
ration of that mond machinery which is beginning to 
bear upon the world. It has been truly said that science 
is the handmaid of religion; and it may be truly said 
that religion, especially nvealed religion, is the patroness 
of science; for, though its direct object is to make 
man holy, in effecting this it cannot fail to make him wise 
also. Without regiu^ to rank or condition, the Bible 
furnishes both the means and motives to improvement, iu 
whatever language it is read, and Car as its editions circu- 
late. Embodying a system of history the most autheotic 
and the most ancient, a system of morals the nuwt pore, 
and of theology the most sublime, it carries this epitome 
of universal truth to every cottage, bringing its quicken- 
ing and mighty influence to bear on the native elements 
of indiridual character, as they exist in all the varieties 
of a changeful and scattered popuUtion. Its specimens 
of composition are as finished as its maxims of wiadom 
are profound. The study of it, therefore, most tend to 
purify the taste as well as the heart, to fix the habit of 
investigation, and to sharpen the appetite for knowledge ; 
nor is it possible that any kindred or nation should con- 
tinue either ignorant or degraded among whom it is 
studied and revered ; and it is now perceptible that the 
sphere it fills is rapidly enlarging, and that the infloenee 
it exerts is becoming more extensiva and decided. — J>f 
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PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

Bircm UIUCB. 

A$ w^Jbkie been honoured with a fsw ocoasional personal 
ioterrfeirs with the remarkable man who is to be the sub- 
ject of o«r present sketch, we most satisfy the cariosity of our 
readferd regarding his phy$ique. When an author becomes 
ikmoo^ it is quite natural for the public (and not Toung 
ladies merely) to wish to know the partiouUrs of his per^ 
soaal appearance. They are Cuniliar with the character- 
istics m his mind, and they would also like to see the fea- 
tures of his (hce. Oh, (br a portrait, which they may gaze 
upoo, as a frontispiece to the handwriting which they dili- 
gwy and admiringly study ! As the pupils of Pytha- 
goras must have oft^ earnestly longed to oraw aside the 
mi which separated them from the presence of Ihe philo- 
Boplier, in order that they might look upon Uie form in 
whith snch rare wisdom dwelt, and the countenance from 
wUsh it beamed forth ; so readers are intensely inquisitiTe 
^boutlhe penonnel of a fiivourite author. They imaf^ne 
Inriy that they will know the book better, if they also know 
tlieaian. ^ 

The artist aoes much to satisfy this curiosity ; and we 
are assured tliat more deflmte ideas will be formed of Mr 
H«t(^ Miller firom the excellent engraring which aeocm- 
paoies this sketch : but a verbal painting, howcTer badly 
executed, must fbmish points which art cannot touch or 
brrog out. What valued accompaniments to the portraits 
of Sbakspere, Milton, Newton, &o., would sketches by their 
eootemporariee now be reckoned I 

The curiosity, to which we have referred, is remarkably 
strong in reference to those authors whose genius has edu- 
cated itsell^ amid the most unfavourable ciroumstances, and 
vith apparently the most imperfect and inadequate means, 
aad ehooe forth irresistibly beyond the obscurity and diffi* 
culties of the humblest and most untoward lot, produdog 
—in the fSaoe of all obstacles— works, the flune of which 
will be lasting. Who would not rather have seen Robert 
Bams than Lord Byron? 

We beliere that there are few living literary or scientific 
men, about whose personal appearance so much curiosity 
is felt as about that of Hugh Miller, who come forth as a 
self educated man from the quarry in which he had toiled 
as a stone-mason; yet, worthy to stand side by side with 
any contemporaries, who had been privileged since their 
boyhood with all books, teachers, and leisure desirable — 
a man wliose genius grew perfectly unassisted — and so did 
hi^ talents, and so did his materials of knowledge. 

Mr Miller is considerably above the average ^ght ; his 
(nme well and strongly built—though we are sorry to say 
that of late, owing to the severity with which he has pro- 
secuted his studies, his liealth has been considerably adP- 
fected. Yet> even when in the vigour of youth or early 
manhood, we cannot conceive him to have been an a&UeU, 
A sturdy and tenadous customer he would always be, yet 
wanting in buoyancy and elasticity. He would never be 
able to walk, ran, leap, wrestle, or fight with the redoubt- 
able Christopher North. The head (in spite of rough and 
sandy-coloured hair) and the face (in ^to of whiskers of 
eonaderable bushiness) attest bis genius. His eyea are like 
lamps of earnest and profound study upon every object to 
which they are turned. The whole countenance^ though 
strongly masculine^ has a feminine expression — ^yearning 
and tender. Coleridge (as we learn from his published 
'Table Talk') was wont to maintain thAtgeiMueU feminine 
—meaning that there are several womanly qualities in its 
constitution ; and to adduce, as a patent proof, the soft, 
delicate, and yearni^ expression almost invariably found 
in the &ce of Aose men who have been distinguished by 
the rare possession. Hie illustration i8> certainly, a feet> 
ss every student of pbysiegnomy will declare ; and we be- 
lieve^ too, that the proposition, so fiir as it can be tested, is 
sjustcne; but there is considerable vagueness about it» 
and, M it stands at present, it must be taken as a charao- 
Mstfey and not a definition. Perhaps, a full explanation 
of the spedfic attributes which are comprehended in the 



term/MnMitttf, would do much to make it as saiasfectory 
a definition of that subtle essence — genius — as words will 
allow. Women, whether highly cultivated or not, see things 
more in an ideals than in a scientific form. Unity is what 
they first apprehend, and never forego. Their fiUlUig into 
love on mere sight is an evidence of their idealising ten- 
dendes or habits ; and their constancy of attachment pro- 
ceeds from the preservation and the supremacy, in their 
minds, of the ideal object Then, this bemg acknowledged 
as a characteristic of woman, it might be accounted for by 
her relations to the lordly sex. She looks up for sympathy, 
strength, protection, and earthly all ; and, therefore, lier 
Noughts blend with her emotions, and pass into fond 
images. Now, the man of genius stands in a nmilar re- 
lation of dependence to nature. He is hispired, sustained, 
and made all that he is by her ; and, therefore, regards 
and trusts her with pasnonate reverence. To use (with- 
out proftining) sacrea language, his dedre is to nature, and 
she rules over him. He clings to her, as if he would ex- 
liaust all the meaning of thdr life4ong relationship. 

In some such way as we have thus briefly and imper- 
fectly, because inddentally, indicated, might Coleridge's 
remarit be verified, and adjusted into 4 definition. On the 
other hand, it is also true that genius is maseuUnef vigo- 
rously, and with all its soul, searching through the real to 
find the ideal, through the fiict to get at the law. Theienii- 
nine quality of genius is absorbing passion ; but the mascu- 
line obtains and elaborates the materials for that pasdoo. 
The masculine acts as a master over all the phenomena of 
the worid ; but the feminine bows humbly and dngs raptu^ 
rously to the great nature which is above and within these 
phenomena. Hence, in women of genius, there has been 
more or less of the masculine element — a development of 
Amaxonian musde — in thdr works ; and it may not be too 
fkndftil to traoe something of the stern dignity and prowess 
of manhood in thdr sweet and gentle countenances. Ma- 
dame De Stael's idiosyncrasy, both of mind and fiioe, was 
masculine in as marked a proportion as Lord Byron's was 
feminine. There is as much of the man in the portrait of 
Joanna Baillie as there is of the woman in the portrait of 
Shelley. We have never seen a Bkeness of Miss Barrett 
(we beg pardon of her matrimonial estate^ Mrs Browning), 
but we should imagine that her fece would as justly en- 
title her to be called a gentleuian, as Milton's procured for 
him the name of <the lady of Christ Church.' At all 
events, in the productions of cddsrated female writecs, 
there is a masculine power of observing, as well as a femi- 
nine power of feeling. 

The expression of Mr Miller's fiioe, and the ehacaelBr of 
his writings, strikingly confirm the truth of OoUridge's re- 
mark, which we have just been amplifyingand explaining. 
It has been often whispered— and, indeed, sooKStimes 
printed— that Mr Miller, by the simplidty and other pa- 
culiarities of his dress, strives liard to make his peraen 
notable. We admit that he, as wdl as Professor Wilson, 
might show a little more care i|i combing his hair, shaving 
his beard, and brushing his clothes; but as the most oih 
gent possible demonstration that the cardeesness of both 
of these great men is not 0ffiu!ted, we point to their literary 
works, m which, when referring to illustrious predecessors 
or contemporaries, little or no notice u taken of their perso- 
ntd appearance. We lay it down as a true proverb* that 
the man who does not note, in Ids talk, the personal ap- 
pearance of his neighbours, is indifferent about his own. 

Mr Miller's conversation is fluent, strong, and originai 
He has generous words for those with whom he has 
differed in his walks as a journalist. We shall not soon 
forget the enthuaiastio manner in which he mentioned 
the * Devil's Di«am' of Thomas Aird (with whom* a few 
years ago, he had a keen controversy) as a piece of ua- 
rivalled grandeur, and sublimity ; nor will our memory 
let slip some fine discriminating and sarcastic fragments 
of criticism upon the intellectual character of men with 
whom he has a dose party alliance. In all of these 
cases, he sliowed that he loved truth more than clique 
prejudice for or against persons. Before speaking of Mr 
Miller's genius aiul its fk-uits, we may inform our. readers 
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of a few notable incidente in his history ; anclf as we don't 
like to paraphrase, we shall quote f^om an account pub- 
lished reoently, by Sir David Brewsteri in th^ * ^orth Bri- 
Ush Review * : — 

' Mr Miller was bom at Gromartj, of Gamble lyit respec;^ 
able parents, whose history wpuld have possessed no in- 
considerable interest, even if it had not derived one of a 
higher kind firom the genius and fortunes of. their child. 
By the paternal side, he wa^ descended from a race of sea- 
faring people, whose fiunily burying-ground, if we judge 
from the past, seems to be the sea. Under its green 
waTes, his fkther sleeps : his grand&ther, his two grand- 
uncles (one of whom sailed round the world with Anson), 
lie also there ; and the same extensive cemetery contains 
the relics of several of his more distant relatives. His 
fiither was hut an infant of scarcely a year old at the 
death of our author^s grand&^er,.an4Thad to commence 
life as a poor ship-boy ; but such was the energy of his 
mind, that, when little turned of thirty, he had become 
the master and owner of a fine large sloop, and had built 
himself a good house, which entitled his son to the fran- 
chise on tioe passing of the Reform Bill. Having unfortu- 
nately lost, his sloop in a storm, he had to begin the world 
anew, and he soon became mast^ apd owp^r of another, 
and would have thriven, had he lived; but tha hereditary 
fate was too strong for him, and, when our author was a 
little boy of five summers, his father's fine new sloop foun- 
dered at sea in a terrible tempest, and he and his crew 
were never more, heard ot, Mr Miller had two sisters 
younger than himself both of , whom died ere they attained 
to womanhood. His mother experienced the usual diffi- 
culties which a widow has to encounter in the decent 
education of her family ; but she struggled honestly and 
focceasfully, and ultimately found her reward in the cha- 
racter and &me of her son. It is from this excellent 
woman that Mr Miller has inherited those sentiments and 
feelings which have given energy to his talents as the 
defender of revealed truth. She was the great-grand- 
daughter of a venerable man, still well known to tradition 
in the north of Scotland as Donald Boy of Nigg~a sort of 
northern Peden. Tradition has represented him as a seer 
of Yisions, and a prophesier of prophecies ; but, whatever 
credit may be given to stories of this kind, which have 
been told also of Knox, Welsh, and Rutherford, he was a 
man of genuine piety, and the savour of his ennobling be- 
liefe and his strict morals has survived in his fiunily for 
generations. If the child of such parents did not receive 
the best edueatioa which his native town could afiford, it 
was not thMr fault, nor that of his teacher. The fetters of 
a gymnasium are not easily worn by the adventurous yout^ 
who has sought and found his pleasures among the hills 
and on the waters. They chafe the young and active 
limb, thai has grown vigorous under the blue sky, and 
never known repose but at midnight. The young philo- 
sopher of Cromarty was a member of this restless com- 
munity ; and he had been the hero of adventures and ac- 
cidents among rocks and woods, which are still remem- 
bered in his native town^ The parish school was there- 
fore not the scene of his enjoyments^ and, while he was 
a truant and, with reverence be it spoken, a dunce, when 
under its jurisdiction, he was busy in the fields and on t^e 
sea-shore in collecting those stores of knowledge which 
he was bom to dispense among his fellow-men. He es- 
caped, however, from school with the knowledge of read- 
ing, writing, and a little arithmetic, and with the credit of 
nniting a great memory with a little scholarship. Unlike 
his illustrious predecessor Guvier, he had studied natural 
history in the fields and among the mountains ere he had 
sought for it in books; while the French philosopher had 
become a learned naturalist before he had even looked 
upon the world of nature. This singular contrast it is not 
difiScult to explain. With a sickly constitution and a deli- 
cate frame, the youthful Cuvier wanted that physical acti- 
vity which the observation of nature demands. Our Scot- 
tish geologist, on the contrary, in vigorous health, and 
with an iron frame, rushed to the rocks and the sea-shore 
in search of the instruction which was not provided for 



him at school,, and which he could find no books to supply. 
After receiving this measure of education, Mr Miller set 
out, in February, 1821, with a heavy heart, as he himse'if 
confesses, * to make his first acquaintance with &. lite of 
labouz.Aud restraint' In the exercise of his profession, 
which * was a wandering one,' our author advanced steadi- 
ly, though slowly and surely, in bis geological acquire- 
ments. 

After having spent nearly fifteen years in the profession 
of a stone-mason, Mr Miller was promoted to a position 
more suited to his genius. When a bank was established 
in his native town of Cromarty, he received the appoint- 
ment of accountant, ai^ he was thus employed, for five 
years, in keeping ledgers and discounting bills. When the 
contest in the Church of Scotland had come to a close, by 
the decision of the House of Lords in the Auchterarder esse, 
Mr Miller's celebrated letter to Lord Brougham attracted 
the particular attention of the party which was about to 
leave the Establishment, and he was selected as the most 
competent person to conduct the * Witness' newspaper, the 
principal metropolitan organ of the Free Church. The 
great success which this journal has met with is owing, 
doubtless, to the fine articles — political, eci^esiastical, and 
geological — which Mr Miller has written for it. In the 
few leisure hours which so engrossing an occupation 1ms 
allowed him to enjoy, he has devoted himself to *tbe ardent 
prosecution of scientific inquiries ; and we trast the time 
IS not far distant when the liberality of his country, to 
which he has done so much honour, will allow him to give 
his whole time to the prosecution of science.' 

Mr Miller's history, even thus meagrely detailed, should 
furnish a rare stimulus to kindred minds complaining 
of a lot very ungenial — but, surely, not more ongenisl 
and ill-starred than the one from which Mr Miller has 
bravely, and by his own unassisted efiforts, arisen. Born 
and bred in obscurity, receiving only the simplest elements 
of such rude scholarship as was deemed necessary to all 
boys in uncivilised Cromarty, apprenticed when but a boy 
to the trade of a mason, and kept to it for fifteen years, 
these were not the most propitious circumstances in which 
genius could be reared ; yet his hard and long manoal 
employments seem to have been little more to him than the 
trifling amount of out-of-door exercise taken by literary 
men, showing what immense force and vast comprehensive- 
ness his genius must have possessed, when, instead of being 
overborne, it could convert all the circumstances of physi- 
cal toil into the arrangements and methods of study ; and 
his success must be wholly ascribed to native energy, to 
his own high aspirations and gallant exertions, and not to 
accidents of good luck. In boyhood and youth, his large 
and thirsty nature drew continually from the materiil 
world, from men and from books, the richest nutriment 
When, at length, he appeared before the world both as a 
literary and scientific nian, it was acknowledged that be 
deserved, and would maintain, the highest position. He 
had been largely endowed with the complement of feoulties 
which constitute a great man ; he had sedulously cultivated 
these ; he had accomplished himself so as to be a master in 
most of the departments of science and literature; hid 
mind wai in no respect untutored ; his fervid imagination 
and abundant humour were under the control of a most 
refined taste; and his yerj style was as exquisitely beau- 
tiful as it was sinewy — a model of delicate elegance as of 
fresh and robust strength. As a profound thicker over a 
wide range, as a geologist, as a defender of Christianity, 
and as a literary critic, he has taken one of the highest 
stations in the present generation. Apart from many fine 
political essays given to the world in the * Witness' news- 
paper, he has now produced some five or six books 
of great power and value. We have only to regret 
that the list as yet is so short; and we trust that, as be 
is still in the vigour of manhood, he will be a voluminons 
author. The age would be thankful if there were some 
Egyptian midwives to strangle many thousands of the 
literary productions which are over-populating the land, 
and to send at once out of existence things that never 
should have seen the light ^^et Mr^Miller's fair and goodlj 
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ohildren, however numeroos, will be hailed as Takiahle 
helps to the commonwealth of letters. Assuredly^ he ha» 
not emptied himself of a tithe of the^Aruits of his intelleo- 
tual life and growth >: he has only a few times shaken the 
liixuriant> aB<^ heav74aden tree, and many rich clusters 
still hang. The great majority of popular authors go to 
one extreme; .they keep always commoiucating to the pub- 
lic; they empty themseWee, and strain oot every idea; 
they even take back4heir old ideas, just to press them out 
again with some slight difference; and, in short, they 
make it evident that the first end of their souls is noi to 
grow, and the second to produce, but that the one and only 
end is to produce, whether they have anything to produce 
or not To send forth a perpetual series of books, is their low 
ambition, whilst their chief aim should be to educate, elevate, 
and develop their own intellectual being. .Life to them is a 
continual harvest^ without winter, seedtime, or summer ; 
and they keep reaping their own barrenness, and gleaning 
out of their own rotten stubble, and all this (most benevolent 
souIb !) for the benefitof the starving public ! There is such a 
dearth in books, you know, and the paper is so abundant and 
white, ready for the few labourers ! Let Mr Miller, however, 
beware of going to the opposite extreme. A man should 
stn^y BO as both to grow and to work ; and whilst it is 
aboard for him, neglecting the education and progress of 
his own nature, to toil like a spider in spinning out endless 
Tolomes, it is alA> wrong for him to be an original and pro- 
found thinker, without becoming a teacher — to absorb 
precious truth into his own bdng, without shedding it out 
for the benefit of others. He is capable, both as a Hterary 
aod scientific man, of rendering signal service, directly 
and indirectly, to the elucidation and defence of Chris- 
tianity. His science and literature are prominently and 
distinctively evangelical. His genius has not kicked against 
any of those dooteines of the Bible which have repelled 
other literary men. He has not adopted one of the tree 
and sceptidd notions about religion which are so widely 
circulated among poets, philosophers, and critics. He is 
not ashamed to clasp to his heart the Boon:, as reve- 
rently and devoutly as the simplest Scottish peasant He 
would stand up with>-the humblest of his pious country- 
men^ in avowing and defending tiie * faith once delivered 
to the saints,' instead of joining a group of speculators, who 
prate about the Bible being merely apc^^or book, and about 
their own etoUrie MeirM of Christianity. Mr Miller knows 
and practically demonstrates, that the most strict and rigid 
laith, so fiur firom -interfering prejudicially with genuine 
philosophy, literature, and science, is the noblest help to - 
these, and that, witliin the domain of Christianity, genius 
vrill find, everywhere and any wherei, not only perfect truth 
but also perfect beauty. Christianity, like Qod, has the 
most awful individuality; but, like God« it has also infinity. 
literary and^ .scientific men, overlooking its infinity, are 
repelled by its indiriduality. Blinding themselves to the 
boundless scope of its nature and relations, they only mark 
that rigid definiteness which separates it from all false 
systems of rdigioa. Because Christianity can be putioto 
formal dogmas for the understanding, they rashly and 
Iklaely concUida that its essence cannot fill and encloee all 
the capacities and wants of humanity. Mr M|ller, how- 
ever, takes a different view of that religion which, whilst 
it can be divided and arranged into a creed for the intel- 
lect, overflows the>whole nature of man; and he stands out 
aoftong literary and- scientific men as their equal in genius, 
in expansiveness, and freedom of thought, and yet a^eliever < 
in the Cross. 

Mr Miller occupies a singularly prominent and impor- 
tant place in evangelical churches, as the defender of Chris- 
tianity against science and philosophy, falsely so called. 
All bis works — and especially his last and most admimble- 
production, entitled * The Footprints of the Creator '—pre- 
sent him in this character. He must feel that baptised 
genius may serve Qod zealously and efficiently, though it 
do not mount the pulpit Especially in our day, whilst 
admitting that the office of preaching is most necessary, 
and may well fire a pious ambition, we think it demon- 
strated by unequivocal circumstances, that a less formal 



iastitutien of >ligents and instruments, in behalf of religion, 
is urgently required, and that literature must be called in 
to help theology. Literature, even viewed as the expres- 
sion, the manifestation of the human soul, needs to be per- 
vaded and .quickened by Christianity.; Jind, viewed as the 
tnuning of the human soul, its native influence should be 
allied with the educational forces of Christianity. Let lite- 
rature be regarded either as a work.<oras an agent, and 
who can doubt the grand necessity of making it really and 
essentially, though it never can be formally^ evangelical ? 
Thousands of fine intellects, among learners, are now deaf 
to the preacher, but most attentive to the literary and 
scientific man; and hundreds of -men of genius are either 
r^ecting scornfully, or putting aside quietly from their 
doctrines, views and lessons, the elements of Christiaoity. 
We are \erj femiliar with the very sad spectacle of litera- 
ture as a most deficient, limited, and gross ^xprsssion of 
the soul, and as a most imperfect, nay, positively pernicious, 
education for that soul. Is the transformation to be ef- 
fected by the pulpit? No; but obviously by the press; 
and the few Christians among literary men are solemnly 
bound, as they are specially and exclusively qualified, to 
aim at imparting .the life and power of Christianity to lito- 
rature. Let poetry and philosophy be the incarnations of 
the religion of Jesus, embodying, in the forms of beauty 
which the soul- cherishes, the essence of the truth which 
lies wrapped up in the dogmas of theology; and poets 
and philosophers, in the closet or the bower, will be the 
ministers of the Gospel as truly as though they stood 
within the. pulpit, leaning on^the Bible. At. present, alas ! 
little can it be known what a glorious, miO®^<^ ^^^ ^S~ 
nificant * statue of the soul ' literature may be, when viewed 
as a result, or what a mighty and commanding agent of 
C^iristiani^it might beeome. Through its incorporation 
with Christianity, it would be radiant, over all its extent 
with a divine b^uty, and it would, with all its forces, do 
a divine work. In the pulpit, Christianity is seen in rela- 
tion to oratory; in literature, she would be seen in relation 
to itmvtrsal art. Still, jbls always, the institution of preach- 
ing would be necessary and honourable, for man, in his 
imperfect state, and with his brief and uncertain life, would 
require to have Christianity directly and summarily spoken 
to him, communicated in words which might rapidly j)ierce 
his ears once a-week, or in the few moments which sudden 
death might allow to him ; but, then, Christianity would 
also be presented asa complete picture, occupying the «n« 
tire expanse of human consciousness, unfolding itself from 
the world, and evolving itself from the. souk In shorty 
literature would do for Christianity what it does for any- 
thing else. Has not poetry proved itself better than botany 
in reflecting the tints, and exhaling the perftimes, of flowers, 
and, above all, in indicating their relationship, not to the 
soil and to each other, but to the soul of man? Such life- 
like beauty would literature give to, and receive from, 
scientific and practical Christianity. We hail, then, all 
attempts made by men of genius and piety to infuse Chris- 
tianity into literature, or, rather, to exhibit in all their 
mental productions, theirnum Christian conaeumeness. We 
are persuaded that, if Hugh Miller's life be spared, he is 
destined, by circumstances and his own choice, to make 
literature and science help and adorn our holy faith; and 
we earnestly call on him to begin this most necessary work. 
Mr Miller's works are all distinguished by the tenacity 
of his mind to the peculiar theme which he haa chosen — 
by the originality and the luminousness of the appropriate 
ideas^ which he unfolds— and by the commanding variety 
and the fine precision of his language. From the centre 
of his subject up through all its relations, his genius flashes 
straightway and irresistibly to the centre of the brains and 
hearts of his readers. His mind is clearly and fully around 
every idea which he seeks to give out and, therefore, that 
idea is presented with singular vividness and force. Even 
when he is in a commonplace tract of thought, it becomes 
an enchanted region, from the novelty and fk-eshness of his 
reflections, and from the sudden illumination cast upon it 
by some of his peculiar similes. The following passage from 
the last chapter of * The Footprints,' on the baring of final 
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cftosea oo geologic historj, is a fine and apt specimen : — 
* The history of the four great monarchies of the world 
was typified in the prophetic dream of the ancient Baby- 
lonish king, by a colossal image, < terrible in its form and 
brightness,' of which the * head was pore gold/%he * breast 
and arms of silTcr/ the < belly and thighs of brass,' and 
the * legs and feet of iron, and of iron mingled with clay.' 
The vision, in which it formed the central object, was ap- 
propriately that of a paissant monarch, and the image it- 
self typified the mereiv human monarchies of the earth. 
It would require a widely different figure to symbolise the 
great monarchies of creation. And yet rerelation does 
furnish such a figure. It is that which was witnessed by 
the captive prophet beside * the river Ghebar,' when * the 
heavens were opened, and he saw visions of God/ In that 
chariot of Deity, glowing in fire and amber, with its com- 
plex wheels * so high that they were dreadfhl,' set round 
about with eyes, there were living creatures, of whose (bur 
fftces three were brute and one human, and high over all 
sat the Son of Man. It would almost seem as if in this 
sublime vision, in which, with features distinct enough to 
impress the imagination, there mingle the elements of an 
awftil incomprehensibility, and which even the g^us of 
Raffaelle has fiuled adequately to portray — tiie histoi7 
of all the past and of all the fature had been symbolised. 
In the order of Providence intimated in the geological re- 
cord, the brute &oes, as in the vision, outnumber the 
human ; the human dynasty is one, and the dynasties of 
the inferior animals are three; and yet who can doubt 
that they all equally compose parts of a well-erdered and 
perfect whole, as the four fkces fbrmed but one cherub ; 
that they have been moving onward to a definite goal. In 
the unity of one grand haruMnions design— now Muted up 
high ' over the comprehension of earth — now let down to 
its humble level ; and that the Creator of all has been ever 
seated over them on the throne of his providence— a * like- 
ness in the appearance of a man,' embodying the perfipotion 
of his nature in his workings, and deten^ning the end 
fh>m the beginning?' 

Mr Miller's style is most admirable. Its cfiloresoenoe 
proceeds from the freshness, the foil life and vigour, of his 
ideas; and really trees, with all their summer foliage thick 
and luxuriant upon them, the leaves stretcfarag as fiir into 
the air as the roots do into the soil, are quite as strong 
and fully as beautiftil as when they are stripped, lopped, 
end peeled by the woodman's axe. All profound thhilmig 
is poetical ; no grand idea is prosaic in essence ; and, un- 
less the style also be poetical, the thinking is seriously de- 
teriorated. 

We have been told that his fiteuHy of composition works 
very slowly, and that vrhen he is bent on a heavy *darg,* 
he resolutely secludes himself fh>m all visiters, and even 
his own fiunily; locks himself up in his room; seises the 
poker, which he keeps balancing in his hands for honrs, 
during which he struggles with oppressive labour over a 
single sentence, as if every word were wrung from his brain 
with dire difficulty. We have heard of the foats performed 
by the fiimous writers of the * Edinburgh Review ' and 
' Blackwood's Magaiine,' who were wont to indite long 
articles whilst preparing for a ball or an evening party, 
and who discussed the characters of cabinet ministers and 
authors in almost as short a time os the reader required to 
get through those discussions. But then it should be re- 
membered, that JeflVey, Brougham, and Wilson, were 
mingliog in the most stirring and exciting scenes, so that 
their minds were in intense activity when they took up the 
pen ; and, besides, th^ gave the reins to their humour as 
freely in their writings as they did in their conversations. 
Mr Miller couM not reasonably be expected to wield such 
a ready pen ; and both ftt>m his own religions character, 
and the general nature of the subjects on which he wrotc^ 
as well as from the ends which he contemplated, he kept 
his humour in constant check. Moreover, he was ambi- 
tious that all his ideas should be presented with as mucb 
vividness and force as he could command ; and no one can 
doubt that many of his productions, which cost him greater 
hibour and longer time than those of Jeffrey, Brougham, 



and Wilson, will also have a more infineotial and perna- 
nent existence. We have always been struck with tiiis 
oonvioUon regarding his UUtary (tbovgh Dot| of cttom^ 
his seimtijie) works, that, to a certainty, when he befia 
them, he began them im his own Uvel^ and subseq weat ly 
rose above it, and that the greater part cT his ideas had biA 
been long in his mind previous to the act of eompoeftion. 
He does not pour forth thoughts which had been long fii- 
miliar to him, but he evidently, in the act of authorshim 
is seeking to ftimish himself ftilly as much as bis readers, 
with intellectual materials. This characteristio is e eee a 
tially epic He is ever rabing himself to the pereefilion of 
new relations and circumstances of truth, instead of redting 
from himself to his readers those which he had alresdy 
mastered. And this will go fiur to explidn his difioul^ 
and slowness in composition. But, however miMh Mr 
Miller himself may complain of a want of fheility in putting 
his ideas into words, assuredly his readers cannot munnar 
with reason, for his style — difficult to himself— is moot 
easy and attractive to them. His conceptions ar6 expressed 
in language the most choice, musical, and altogether flraH- 
less. They have taken to themselves ' spiritual ho^&ta and 
beantiAil forms,' and they glide outwards as from a poet^s 
dream, rather than march hi a steady tramp from a lec- 
turer's lesson. By his rich descriptions and poetieal ex- 
po^tions, he has made the principles and flieta of geology 
intensely hiteresting to the uf^tiated. How advan- 
tageously does the style of * The Old Red Sandstone,' and 
' The Footprints of the Creator,' contrast with that which 
is exemplified in the productions of eminent $ttwmt$ ! 

We shall do Httle more now than merely enumerate the 
different works which he has contributed to science and 
literature. Hu first book was the ' Scenes and Legends 
of tlie Nortii of Scotland,' and is a noMe pr ose - p oem on 
the author's native district, for the landscape sketches are 
wonderftilly vivid, the manners, habits, oosloms, employ- 
ments, and mental characteristics of the populatbn are 
forcibly and minutely depicted, wl^lst the various forms 
of superstition that in the times of old cast their shadows 
over the landwape and over the mind of the populatioQ 
are arranged into a mythology worthy of the North, or 
dramatised skilfolly in moat interesting tales. The volume 
also abounds with the most original Kfleetions and mus- 
ings. A 9ec<nid edition has been published only a fow 
months ago, so slowly is a book of merit struggling into 
doubtftil popularity. 

A kindred production is his < Phrst Impressions of Bog- 
land and its People^' in which the author displays unri- 
valled quickness and breads of observation, and bold and 
subtle powers of generalisation. We have graphic pictures 
of remarkable places, geological surveys of interesung dis- 
tricts, descriptions of Uie viurious ^ypes of character in the 
population, and speculative essays on the oharacteristies 
and tendencies of English society, in which be handles the 
moral and mental strata of English lifo as fluniliarly as if 
it were a geological formation, and interprets the heart of 
old England as fluently and easily as if it were the * Old 
Red Sandstone.' ! 

Of Mr Miller's two fomous books on geology (< The OM I 
Red Sandstone^' and • The Footprints of the Creator'), we 1 
need not speak. They have placed him fai the front rank i 
of geologists, both as a discoverer and a tescher. ' The 
Footprints' trample into nothing thai ridiculous book, ' 
* The Vestiges of Creation,' and its author^s small and con- I 
ceited head lies under Mr Miller^s heeL We confidently 
expect from Mr Miller, if lifo and health be spared hisD, a 
series of remarkable and valuable works, worthy of his 
genius, and the high and holy purposes for which he trains 
and exercises it 



THE AORICUI/rUBAL CAPABIUTIBS OF NEW 
BRUNSWICK. 
A BODT of authentic Information respec ti ng the condltloQ 
and prospects of this Britbh-American province having 
just reached us, we are constrained by several reasons to 
bring the general results of it before our readers. A 
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hodftblt deeire to aAoertain the real capabilities of the 
torritory, the chief eiistiag hindrancee to its developmeDt^ 
ud the most effectite means of its ftiture prosperity, 
prompted the House of Assembly of New Brunswick to 
address his excellency, the lieutenant-governor, praying 
bim to inirite Professor Johnston to visit the province, and 
report on Hs soil and agricultural resources. Idr John- 
ston having accordingly examined the condition of the 
province, furnished his excellency with the report from 
which we derive our information. The survey appears to 
have been undertaken by a man eminently qualified for 
t'le task, and the work before us bears every mark of 
being an honest and competent source of intelligence on 
tie whole subject of New Brunswick. It is crowded with 
eridenee and details of the greatest value to those who 
are, or hope to be, connected with the province. We 
phall. only give the gist of the inquiiT; and that so far 
Duly as H may interest general readers. 

The common feeling on the character of tUs territory. 
Darnel^, that it is rather barren and inhospitable, seems 
to be m great measure a mistake, derived from ironree- 
sions brought home by travellers who had only visited the 
towns and inspected the lands of the sea coast ; whereas, 
if the oounti7 be traversed in different directions, the 
roads, the bridges, the churches, schools, and 0(>lleges, as 
well as the aspect of health and comfortable prosperity 
worn by the mhabitants, convey a much more favour^ 
able impression. 8iity or seventy years have enabled a 
papulation of two hundred thousand souls to effect all 
these means of wealth and civilisation ; the great body of 
t >e people seem anxious to know what ^ey ought to do 
for the advantage of their settlement, in order to do it ; 
agrisulture^ more especially, occupies the attention of the 
B)o«i i]itellig<uit among them, to a greater dagree than in 
other coontriss where a high neasore of enthnsiasm is 
felt on the salijeot; while the existeoce of this report is a 
proof eqaaUy of the alacrity of the popnlatioa and the 
wisdom of the government A great d<»l, it is true, yet 
remains to be done^ before this province shall take its 
plaoe in agriculture with our h<»ie oountriea; bat the 
means of improvement are in ito hands, the spirit of the 
population is good, and there is enough of energy and 
publie seal to conduct it forward fiur beyond the point 
at which it hat yet reached* Better implements and 
breeds of cattle and aheep are being introdaoed ; sope- 
rior grain and grass seeoB are imported; the ploughuig 
gets more skillhl ; composts are better prepared ; while, 
m different districts, experiments in draining, in the use 
of Ume and gypsom, and in the growth of green crops 
and the feeding of stock, betoken how excellent is the pre 
tent attitude oif those who constitute the chief hopes of 
the province. 

It is probably known to most of onr readers that the 
sands, gravelly and clays of a district, on which its soils 
are formed and reat, are nothing but the crumbled fng- 
ments of the rocks lying immediately underneath, or in 
the neighbourhood, at a greater or less distance. Aware 
of this ikct, and wisely estimating the strict relation which 
■ubaists between the rocks of a country and the kinds of 
snl whieh cover it, Professor Johnston immediately set 
himself to explore the geological character of the province. 
It appears that it is oomposed of coal measures, granites, 
tod mica-^atesb red sandstones, clay-slates, traps, and 
porpl^yries, and upner silnrian rocks. The coal mea- 
rares form hj hr the most extensive class of rocks in 
New Brunswick; and the district in which they lie is 
charsoterised bv a general flatness of surfooe^ consisting 
chiefly of tablslandis over whieh forests, mostly of soft 
wood, extend in every direcUon. The Miramichi, the St 
John, the Bichebucto» and many other rivers, traverse 
this district; along the edges of which are found fertile 
tracts of oountry, wluch encouraged the early settlers to 
fix themselves first in these regbns. The islands and in- 
tervals of the river St John (intervals being an American- 
iaa for soils formed by the flooding of streams) form some 
oC the richest larfd in the prorince. It ought to be re- 
Btarked that t)ie coal measures of New Brunswick are dis- 



tinguished Arom those of England and Scotland, by not 
containing the frequent beds of dark-coloured slate of 
great thickness which are found in the latter. 

Nef t in extent are the upper Silurian rocks, forming 
the northern portions of the prorince^ and contaiDiog a 
large part of the richest upland soils to be found in it 
The fertile lands of the Bestigouche, and those on the 
Upper St John, from Jacksontown to the Grand Falls, 
are of the same composition ; and, were it not for the 
granite trap and red sandstone which intervene, it is pro- 
bable that similar good land would be found to stretch 
across the whole northern part of the province, from the 
Bestigouche Biver to the region of the Tobique Lakes. 
The lower dlurian rocks in New Brunswick are mostly 
covered with inferior soils ; the clay-slates, forming part 
of Charlotte, St John, and King^s counties, sometimes fur- 
nish soils of medium quality ; the red sandstones are here 
of great, though as yet undetermined value, and are found 
in Westmoreland, King^s, Charlotte, and Carleton conn- 
ties; while the regions of the trap rocks, granite, gneiss, 
and mica-slate, are less imoortant. The general conclu- 
sions to which ProfBssor Johnston comes from his exami- 
nation of the geological structure of the province, are^ he 
says, not remarkably entvwra^g; but the question, he 
adds, must rest finally on the actual character of the soils, 
these being modified by drifts, which shift the soils from 
the places of their original formation. The result of a 
more particular survey raises the estimate of the value of 
the land. 

Anotiier thing to wluch ProfSessor Johnston directed his 
attention was, to ascertain whether fossil fuel exists in 
any abundance in Uie prorince. A Dr Gesner, who had 
made some earlier surveys, has predicted the discovery of 
valuable beds of coal ; but the professor does not share 
in this belief, although he has been unable to assure him- 
self upon the subject He accordingly recommends the 
government to take immediate steps for setting this matter 
at rest ; as it is of the greatest importance to the future 
interests of New Brunswick that its population should 
know whether or not land must be reserved for the growth 
of fuel, or may be put at once under cultivation. 

As to the road system of this province, a good deal of 
fault, it seems, has been found with it, and it has been 
charged with tending to extravagance^ political corrup- 
tion, and gross mismanagement of the public money. The 
truUi, however, appears to be, that New Brunswick is at 
present in a better travelling condition than the adjoining 
prorinces or the ndghbouring states, so great has been 
the improvement of the roads, which, fifteen years ago, 
were only a byword and a reproach. In visiting some of 
the more remote settlements, deepest cut into the woodti, 
the professor was struck with the obdorvation that the 
progress of clearing, and of hut-building along the road- 
side, had followed and kept pace witii the progress of the 
road itselfl This led him to prepare some important sug- 
gestions on the subject, which, indeed, had already parti- 
cularly attracted the notice of the surveyor-general. 

With respect to the productiveness of the New Bruns- 
wick soils, some very curious and important statistics are 
brought together in the report ; the result of which is— - 
that this prorince appears to be greatly superior, as a 
fkrming country, to the state of New York, under the ex- 
isting drcumstances and agricultural methods of both. 
A conclusion equally favourable to New Brunswick is 
found in comparisons of its produce with that of Ohio and 
the Canadas. An inference of greater generality follows 
from the different estimates thus made, namely, that the 
agricultural capabilities of New Brunswick are greater 
than those of any of the north-eastern states ; and ti^t, on 
the whole, it is doubtfiil whether any even of the western 
states are superior to it in this respect The prices ob- 
tained for produce, too, by the New Brunswick farmers, 
as a body, have a decided advantage over Canada West, 
taken collectively. For which reasons, Mr Johnston sums 
up the whole matter in the following pithy sentences :— 
* That one cannot refirain from concluding, from the amount 
of produce^ that grain and roots generally can be raisiid 
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more cheaply in this proTince than either in New York 
fitote, the state of Ohio, or Upper Canada, whence it onght 
to be able to compete sncoessfuUj with these cotintries, 
and driye them from its home markets ; seoondlj^ firom 
the prices obtained, that, if the formers in these eonntries 
can make a liTing, the New Bsnns wick farmer should. be 
able to do so easier, and should be better eff than they are.' 

The relation of climate to agricultural operations being 
very close and extenaiye, it formed a coneliderable part of 
Professor Johnston's efforts to ascertain in what way the 
peculiar climate of New -Brunswick acts on the produce 
and labour of the soil. As a matter of preliminary 'm- 
portanoe, he has thought it necessary to admit, without 
reserre, that it is an exceedingly healthy climate, and 
that it does, not prevent the soil from producing crops 
which, other things being equal,, are not inferior, either aa 
quantity ^or quality, to those of average soils in^JSngland. 
The chief respect in which the climate modiOes the course 
of the fanner's operations is, in shortening the period' dur- 
ing whioh tM the out-door business nf the farm is to be 
perfomMd. The ploughing and sowing of spring, the root 
husbandry, And haymaking of summer, and the reaping 
and ploughing of autumn, have all to be hurried into the 
few montiba which intervene between the final thaws of 
spring, and the. first snows of approaching winter. The 
tillage, of the land, and the growth of the crops, therefore, 
in this pari of the world, must be all accomplished in an 
average period of six months and twenty days. 

To counterbalance the bcevity of this period, the <$Umate 
of New. Brunswick is greatly more steady and equable 
than onr own,.which impedes the operations of the British 
fiirmer by the notorioasly very large number of rainy days 
which it includes. Besides, the severe frosts of the pro- 
vince in. winter generally penetrate so deep into the 
ground, especially when not covered with grasa^as to raise 
up and s«»arate the. particles flrom each other to a con- 
siderable depth ; so that the thaw finds the soil already 
loose and open, requiring scarcely anything of the plough, 
or. allowing this labour to be performed with little force 
and great speed. As a set-off against this advantage, how- 
ever, it seems that the effects of the long winter on grass- 
land are often untkvourable. 

The cutting -of -timber in the NowBrunswiek forests, 
with the hauling and floating of the logs to the mills aiid 
harbours, has hitherto been the main resource of the la- 
bourers of the province. The sawing and preparing of this 
timber has been the chief ipanufaoture of the- country ; and 
the lumber thus produc^^, in its various forms, has Jbeeu 
the staple article of export and of traffic with foreign mar- 
kets. Besides providing a more ready market for tkrm 
produce^ l^e timber tr^de has kept up the prices of such 

E reduce, and given employment at good wages to idle 
ands, and winter- work to small farmers ; while, by bring- 
ing foreign produce, and foreign capital into the province, 
it has supplied a source of money for opening up the 
country, hr completing its roads, bridges, and public 
buildings,, lor .mfv|dng its rivers and iuurbours accessible, 
and for discovering its natural resources. Butthelempta- 
tion to throw the chief energy and capabilities of the popu- 
lation into this one productive channel, was too great for 
many who should have otherwise employed themselves; 
so that the advantage of this trade was not unmixed, nor 
did it fai\ io demoralise the minds of many young men, 
and give, them extravagant habits of living,, wluch they im- 
part^ in some degree to their families i^Ld connecUons, 
and which still cling prejudicially to the settled popula- 
tion In some parts of the. country. At present, the lumber 
.trade, as it is called, is experiencing such reverses as have 
at once led many to despond, and many, probably the 
more intelligont, to entertain hopes that, by recalling at- 
tention to the agrionltural capabilities of the province^ they 
may operate fiivourably on uie country. 

Such are a few of the results of the very careful, suffi- 
cient, and extensive investigations of Professor .Johnston 
respiting the soil and agricultural prospects of New 
Brunswick. The state of the timber trade, and a tendency 
in the population to move westward, have inspired the per- 



manent occupants of the country jwith. some oneaainess: 
but the learned professor deems this -^luntude^axceed- 
ingly superfluous. The 4r6de in lumber, we have seen, 
has had its disadvantages as well as its advantages, and 
the fiill in it may betoken the moment when the energies 
of the inhabitants will run into directionsre^^anere con- 
ducive to the vital prosperity^ of the prorince; iriiile the 
movement to the west is traced by the professor to the 
restlessness common to the populations of America, not 
being peculiar to the people of l^ew Brunswick. . Nor does he 
iiesitate to express his opinion that it is of real importance 
for the country to get rid of such as have been actually found 
to quit it for other regions. A scrutiny of the history of 
the inhabitants shows that industry and sobrielty have al- 
most always been crowned with success; and that those 
oqly who were either too eager or too- indolent to work 
profitably, have been forced to leave the province. Ac- 
cording to a series of very exact calculations, expressed in 
the report with great f^mess and detail. Professor ^ohur 
ston estimates that the soil might support so many as three, 
or four, or even five millions of inhabitants. Modes of 
husbandry on improved principles, and the adoption of 
such means as modem discovery puts into the bands of the 
intelligent fkrroer, would enable it easily to-do this. Nor 
ean it bedeabted that, with a govemmentso ready to foster 
local industry, and to give such an impetus to internal de- 
velopment, as is implied in its appointment of Professor 
Jobnston to his usefhl labours. New Brunswick jnay hope 
to make rapid progress, and if .not to outstrip, at: least to 
rival, the most prosperous of the American provinoea. 

EXPLANATION OF TRICKS OF FIRKJUX^MLERS. 

M. P. H. BounGHT states, in the < Oomptes Rendda,' that, 
his attention having been turned to tiie ' spheroidal state ol 
bodies,' the sospected that this would aoooont for many of 
the wonderfol iSMttrdescribedi saeh as walking-barefooted 
across liquid metal, plunging -the hand into molten lead, 
&c His object, then,- was to find' out some one 4rho had 
seen or performed these or similar feats, an^iy ^Aer some 
trouble, he finally learned ttom M. Michel, who Kves in a 
district of France where there are many forges, «hat he 
had not only seen a workman pass his fingers through an 
incandescent jet of fluid metal, but had done so himself 

Rnceuragedby thi»aanoiiBoement,4ie proceeded to make 
seme experiments himself. 'He says-^^I divided or cut 
with my hand a jet of melted metal of five eeolimetres, 
which escaped by the tap. I immediately plunged the 
other hand into a pot filled with incandescent mefal, which 
was truly fearfbl to looknU. ''I involuntarily Bhudder^ 
but both haads-came out of the ordeal viotorions.' After 
sqme fiirther unimportant remarks, he observes — < I shall 
of course- be asked what are the precautions necessary to 
prevent the disorganising action of the incandescent mass? 
I answer noM. Have no fear, make the experiment with 
confidence, pass the hand rapidly, but not too much so, in 
the metal in fhll fusion. If the experiment'were perlbrmed 
with fear, or with too greai rapidity, the repulsive force 
which exists in incandescent bodies might be overcome, 
and thus the contact with the skin -be effected, so that 
harm and pain .would result To form a conception of the 
danger ana pain there would -be, in tiMis passing the hand 
too rapidly into the metal inftision, it will suffice to recol- 
lect that the resistance is proportionate to the square of j 
the velocity, and, in so compact a fluid as liquid iron, this ! 
resistance increasea^ certainly, in a* higher ratio. The ex- , 
periment succeeds especially when the skin is humid ; and 
tho involuntary dread which one -ftels at fttdng these 
masses of fire, almost always puts the body into that state 
of moisture so necessary for success ; but, by taking some 
precautions, one becomes veritably invulnerable. The 
following is what has succeeded best with me : — I rub 
my hands with soap, so^is to give them a polished surface; 
then, at the moment of making the experiment, I dip my 
hand into atoold solution of sal-ammon^ saturated with 
sulphuric acid, or simply into water containing some sal- 
ammoniac, and, in default of that, into fresh water.' 
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Id expIainiDg the theory of these extraordinary results, 
M. Boutigny says — * I think that I have established, a 
long time ago, the &ct that water io the spheroidal state 
has the property of reflecting radiating heat, and that Its 
teoiperatnre never attains that of its ebullition ; whence 
it follows, that the finger or Uie hand, being humid, can- 
not rise to the temperature of 100 deg. centigrade, the ex- 
periment not continuing long enough to permit the humidity 
to evaporate entirely. Indeed, there is no contact between, 
the hand and the metal ; this, in my estimation, is n fact 
podtiTely established. If there is no contact^ the heating 
can only takeplace by radiation; this is dnormous, it must 
be acknowledged, but if the radiation is annulled by re- 
flection, and it is so, it is as if it did not ^st To recapi- 
talate what I have stated ; in passing the hand into any' 
metal in fhtdon, it becomes isolated ; the humidity which 
eoTers it passes into the spheroidal state, reflects the ra- 
diating caloric, and does not become heated enough to' 
boil. This is all with reference to the sj^h^roidal theory. I 
have often repeated the experiments with lead, bn>nce, &c.' 

Id a later number of the ' Comptes Rend us,' M. Boutignv ' 
details some further experiments: — 'I moistened with 
WAter my forefinger, Whioi I plunged into a bath of lead, 
when I experienced the same feeling of warmth which 
water gives in a spheroidal state. When I used alcohol 
for moistening my finger, the effect was the same; but, 
when ether was used, there was no sensation of heat, but, 
OQ the contrary, an agreeable feeling of coolness. I have 
repeated this experiment several times, and do not hesitate 
to declare that it is perfectly harmless, and that the most 
delicate female could do the same, not only without the 
least danger, but without the slightest inconvenience. But, 
tbe finger abould be plunged in as soon as it is moistened, 
and when the metal is perfectly liquid. It should be men- 
tioned, that the portions of the hand wliich are not im- 
merged in the fused metal, but are exposed to the action 
of the heat radiated from its surfiice, experience a painfhl 
sensation of heat' M. Boutigny then details some expe> 
rimenta, by which he thinks that he proves that * bodies in 
a spheroidal state are surrounded by an atmosphere whose 
molecules are connected in such a way that it may be com- 
pared to a solid transparent envelope, of an infinitely 
small thickness, and possessing very great elasticity.' 



TBE ANGEL OP THE LBAVEa 

BY MISS HANNAH F. OODLD. 

I Alas ! alas ! ' said the sorrowing tree, * my beautiftal robe 
is gone; it has been torn from me ! Its faded pieces whirl 
upon the wind ; they rustle beneath the squirrel's foot, as 
he searches for his nut ; they float upon the passing stream 
and on the quivering lake. Wo is me ! for my dear green 
verdure is gone. It was the gift of the Angel of the Leaves ! 
I have lost it, and my glory is vanished; my beauty has 
disappeared ; my summer honours have passed away. My 
bright and comely garment, alas ! it is rent into a thousand 
parts. Who will weave me such another ? Piece by piece 
has it been stripped from me. Scarcely did I sigh for the 
loss of one, ere another wandered off on air. The sweet 
sound of music cheers me no more. The birds that sang 
iu my bosom were dismayed at my desolation ; they have 
flown away with their songs. I stood in my pride. The 
BOD brightened my robe with his smile ; the zephyrs 
breathed softly through its glossy folds ; the clouds strewed 
pearis among them. My shadow was wide upon earth ; 
my head was lifted high, and my forehead was fair to the 
heavens. But now, how changed/ Sadness is upon me; 
my head is shorn ; my arms are stripped ; I cannot throw 
a shadow upon the ground. Beauty has departed ;. glad- 
ness is gone out of my bosom. The blood has retired firom 
my heart, and sunk into the earth. 1 am thirsty ; I am 
cold. My naked limbs shiver in the chilly air; the keen 
blast comes pitiless among them. The winter is coming. 
I am destitute. Sorrow is my portion; mourning must 
wear me away. How shall I account to the Angel who 
clothed me for the loss of this beautiful gift?' 
I The Angel had been listening. In soothing accents. 



he answered the lamentations :— * My beloved tree,* said 
he, * be comforted ! I am by thee still, tiiough every leaf 
has forsaken thee. The voice of gladness is hushed among 
thy boughs ; but let my whbper console thee. Thy sor- 
row is but for a season. Trust in me. Keep my promise 
in thy heart; be patient and tall of hope. Let the words 
I leave with thee abide and cheer thee through the coming 
winter. Then will I return, and clothe thee anew. The 
storm will drive rudely over thee ; the qnow will drift among 
thy naked limbs; but these will be light and passing 
dfiictions. The ice will weigh heavily on thy helpless arms ; 
but it shall soon dissolve to tears. It shall pass into the 
ground, and be drunken by thy roots. Then will it creep 
up in secret beneath thy bark, and spread into the branches 
it has oppressed, and help to adorn them. I shall bo here 
to use it ! Thy blood has now retired for safety. The frost 
would chill and destroy it It has gone into thy mother's 
bosom, for her to keep it warm. Earth will not rob her 
offspring. She is a careful parent; she knows all the 
wants 5 her children, and forgets not to provide for the 
least of them. Tbe sap that has for a while gone down 
will make thy roots -strike deeper, and spread wider ; and, 
renewed and strengthened, it shall return to nourish thy 
heart Then, if thou shalt have remembered and trusted in 
my promise, I will fulfil it Buds shall shoot forth on 
every bough. I will unfold another robe for thee. I will 
colour and fit it in every part. It shall be a comely 
raiment Thou shalt forget thy present sorrow. Sadness 
shall be swallowed up of joy. Now, my beloved tree^ fare- 
thee-well for a season ! * 

The Angel was gone. The cold, muttering winter drew 
near. The wild blast whistled for the storm. The storm 
came, and howled round the tree; but the word of the 
Angel was hidden in her heart. It soothed her amid the 
threatenings of the tempest The ioeKsakes rattled on her 
limbs, and loaded and weired them down. 

' My sltSnder branches,' said she, * let not this burden 
overcome you. Break not beneath this heavy afl^iction — 
break not ! but bend, till you can spring back to your 
place. Let not a twig 6f you be lost ! Hope must prop 
you up for a while, and the Angel will reward you ft 
patience. Tou will wave in a softer air. Grace shall be 
again in your motion, and a renewed beauty hang around 
you.' 

The scowling fikce of winter began to lose its fisatures. 
The raging storm grew faint, and breathed its last The 
restless clouds fretted themselves to fragments ; these scat- 
tered on the sky, and were brushed away. The sun threw 
down a bundle of golden arrows, that fell upon the tree ; 
the ice-cakes glittered as they came; every one was shat- 
tered by a shaft, and unlocked itself upon the limb. They 
melted, and were gone. 

Spring had come to reign. Her blessed ministers were 
abroad on the earth. They hovered in the air. They 
blended their beautiful tints, and caist ft new-created glory 
on the face of the blue heavens. 

The tree was rewarded for her trust The Angel was 
true to the object of his love. He returned ; be bestowed 
on her another robe. It was bright, glossy, and unsullied. 
The dust of summer had never lit upon it; the scorching 
heat had not faded it; the motb had not profii^ned it The 
tree stood again in loveliness; she was dressed in more 
than her fbrmer beauty. She was very fiiir. Joy smiled 
around her on every side. The birds flew back to her 
bosom, and sung among her branches their hymns to the 
Angel of the Leaves. 



LOVE. 
A dove-like thing, that trembleth 

With rainbows on its wing; 
A serpent that dissembleth. 

Until we feel its sting. 
The Imsbftndmnn of wrrow, 

That scattereth everywhere. 
For the harvest of to-morrow— 

And the reaper is Despnii 
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THE PASTOR'S STORY. 

A TALI OF TQC THURINOIAN FOREST. 

* I AM inclined to side with our friend,' said the Tenerable 
pastor, *and I would rather not see yoo so sceptical, 
Justus. I have known, in my own experience, several 
remarkable instances of presentiments; indeed, on one 
occasion, I and those who were with me, all save one, 
greatly profited by the strange prophetic apprehension of 
ooe of our party. Would we had listened to him sooner ! 
But it was not so to be.' 

* Come, tell us the story, dear grandfether,* said Justus ; 

* it will doubtless edify our guest; and, as for me, I do not 
object to be mystified now and then.' 

* Justus, Justus, lay aside that scoffing mask. Tou put 
it on, I know, to look like another Mephistopheles, bat you 
don't succeed.' 

* Don't I ? ' returned Justus, with a smile. * Well, grand- 
father, that ought to be a comfort to you/ 

* No, you don't, so yon may as well give up trying. But 
eome, if you would really like to hear the stoiy ' (the fact 
was, that the good man was anxious to tell it, and feared 
to lose the opportunity), * I shall be happy to please you. 
I think, however, we shall be better out of doors. Let us 
go and take our wine under the great plane-tree. You 
bad as well bring your chair wiUi tou, my young friend ' 
(this was addressed to me), 'for the bench is somewhat 
hard. And Trinchcn, my girl, put glasses on a tray, and 
some bottles of wine in a pail, and bring them out to us 
under the great plane^ree. And you, Justus, my boy, 
be kin ^ enough to transport thither this big chair of mine, 
like a dutiful grandson and a stout, as you are.' 

We were soon established in the pleasant shade. The 
pastor took an easy posture in his chair, when, after many 
efforts, Justus had coaxed it into touching the ground with 
all its four legs at once; I straddled across the seat of 
mine, and, placing my arms on the back, reposed the bowl 
of my long pipe on the ground ; and Justus, with his cigar 
in his mouth — the twentieth, or thereby, that day — threw 
himself down on the turf at a convenient distance from the 
wine-pail, prepared to replenish our glasses, as need might 
be. Noble glasses they were, tall and green, with stalks 
to be grasped, not fingered. 

* It Is now nearly sixty years ago,' began the pastor, 
when our arrangements were complete, * a long time — a 
long time, indeed, to bear the staff of one's pilgrimage. I 
was then in my third year at the university, and was some- 
thing like what you are now, Justus—a merry, idle, and 
thoughtless student, but not a veiy bad boy either.' 

' Thank you, grandfather,' said Justus; ' however, that 
accounts for your being the man you are at your years.' 

*No, it does not,' said Uie old man, smiling; < but let 
me tell my story, my boy, without interruptloff me — at 
leasts unless ^ou have something better to say than that 
As I was saying, I was in my third year, and of course I 
had many acquaintances. I had, however, only two friends. 
One was a countryman of yours, young gentleman, and 
his name was Macdonald. The name of the other was 
Laorenberg.' 

' Why, that was my grandmother's name I' said Justus. 

'Laorenberg was your grandmother's brother,' con- 
tinued the pastor, * and the event I am about to relate to 
you was ihe means of my becoming acquainted with her. 
But has any one ever told you his fate, Justus?' 

* No,' said Justus, * I never before oven heard of him.' 

* That is not wonderful, my boy ; for, since his sister was 
taken from me, there has been no one but me to remember 
my poor Laurenberg. But, as I was saying, these two 
were my only friends. That summer, when the vacation 
came, we three resolved to make a pedestrian tour toge- 
ther. (Fill our glasses, Justus.) So, after some discussion, 
we decided on visiting the great Thuringian Forest, and 
one fine morning off we set. Just as we got beyond the 
town, Macdonald said, * My dear brothers, let us return ; 
this expedition will bring us no good.' — * You would al- 
most make one think you were a prophet,' stud Laurenberg, 
with mock gravity. — *And what if 1 be?' cried the other, 



quickly. — ' Why, then, don't be a prophet of evil—that is to 
say. unless you cannot help it Come, my dear fellow.'— 
' I tell you,' interrupted Macdonald, ' that, if we go on, one 
of us will never see Q6ttingen again — and Laurenberg. my 
beloved Laurenberg, it is you who will be that one. Yoo 
will never return, unless you return now. I tell you this, 
for I know it' — * Oh, nonsense,' said the other ; ' pray, bov 
do you know it?' It seemed to me that Macdonald slightly 
shuddered at the question, but he went on as if not heeding 
it : * He of us three who first left the house is destined never 
to enter it again, and that was the reason why I tried to 
get out before you. You, Laurenberg, in your folly, ran 
past me, and it is thus on you that the lot has fkllen. Laugh 
if ^ou will ; if you had let me go before you, I wonld have 
said nothing ; but as it is, I say, laugh if you will, and call 
me a dreamer, or what you please, only return, my friend.s 
return. Let us go back.' — *Let us go on. Forwards!' 
cried Laurenberg; *l do not laugh at you, my brother, 
but I think you are scarcely reasonable ; for either yon 
have truly foreseen what is to happeti, or yon have noL 
If you have, then what is to happen will happen, and ve 
cannot avoid it; if you have not, why, then it will not 
happen, and that is all. Kther you foresee truly my des- 
tiny ' He was going on, but Macdonald interniptcd 

him : * It is with such reasoning that men lose themselves 
in this world, — and in the next,' he added, after a pause. 

* Oho ! dear schoolfox,' returned the other, < we have not 
undertaken our march to chop logic and vrind metaphysics, 
but on the contrary, to be merry and e^joy ourselves. So,' 
and he sung, 

* There wandered three Bonchon ftlonff by the Rliine ; 
At the door of a trine-houae, they knocked and went In ; 
Landlady, have yoo got good beer and vriae?* 

' Laurenberg your giuety is oppressive,' interrupted Mac- 
donald; * why sing that song? You know there is death 
in it' — * It is true,' replied Laurenberg, somewhat gravely, 

* tho poor little daughter of the landUdy lies io h<»r coffin. 
Another stfavei, then, if you like it better — 

'Uptbrothent np! e^Joy yoarllfel* 

and 80 on he went with that stupid song.' 

- * Stupid 1' dried Justus, rising suddenly on his elbow— 

< stupid, did you say, grandfather?' 

< Well, my boy, I think it stupid now, though at your 
age, perhaps, I thought differently. But there,' oontinoed 
the pastor, * I was sure of it; I pever can keep both my 
i^pe -and my story going at the same time. Give me a 
light Justus. Thank you. Those matches are a great 
invention. In our time, it was all flint <^<1 steel, and 
trouble. Now, fill our glasses, and then I shall go on 
again.' 

Justus obeyed, and his worthy relative thus proceeded : 
'Notwithstanding all his singing, Laurenberg vras evi- 
dently more impressed by our companion's words than he 
was willing to own ; and, as for me, I was much struck 
with them, for your countryman, young stranger, was no 
common man. But all that soon wore off. Even Mac> 
donald seemed to forget his own forebodings. We marched 
on right cheerfully. That night we stopped at Hdligenstadt 
very tired, for it was a long way for lads so little used to 
walking as we were.' 

* Did you put np at the Post grandfather ? ' asked Justus. 
' It is a capital inn, and the landlady is both pretty and 
civil I staid there when I went fh>m Oassel to Halle.' 

* 1 don't remember where we put up,' replied the pastor, 

* but it is scarcely likely we put up at the Post In those 
days, students preferred more modest hostelries. Don't in- 
terrupt me. The next night we slept at Dingelstadt; and 
I rem'ember that at supper Laurenberg kno<ied over the 
saltrcellar, and that Macdonald said, *8ee, I told yon I 
everything shows it I ' Next night we were at Miilhansen, 
making short journeys, you see; for, afior all, our object 
was to enjoy, not to tire ourselves. Miilhausen is a veiy 
prettily situated town, and, though I have never been tbers 
since, I remember it quite well. The next afternoon we 
got to a place whose name I forget at this moment Stay 
— I think it was LangensaUa; yes, it was Langeasalxa; 
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and tbe following day we AiriTed in Qotha, and lodged at 
the fliga of the Qiani, in the market-place. Gotha is the 
chief town of the dnehj, and * 

Here tbe worthy pastor diTerged into a description of 
Gotha and its environs. This, however, I lost, for, the in- 
terest of the story eeasing, I went off into a sort of reverie, 
from which I was awakened only by the abrupt cessation 
of the tale, and the words, ' Jostua, my boy, you are not 
asleep, are yon? Give me a cigar; my pipe is out again.' 

Justus complied, and the old man, leaning his long pipe, 
with tbe rich bowl, against the great plane-tree, received 
'fire' from his grandson, lit the Cuba, and, after admo- 
nishing the youi^ to fill our glasses, thus went on :^ 

* Our new friends were students from Jena. They were 
each of a different country. One was a Frenchman ; one 
a Pole; the third alone was a German. They were mak- 
ing a sort of pilgrimage to the different places remark- 
able for events in the life of Luther — had been at Erfurt, to 
see his cell in the orphan-house there, and were now going 
to EiEeoach and tbe Castle of Wartburg, to visit the Patmoe 
ofOaaker George.' However, on hearing that we pro- 
posed marching through the Thuringian Forest, th^ gave 
up their original plan, and agreed to join us, which plcAsed 
OS much, for all three were fine fellows. That night we 
got to Ohrdruff, and the next day we set off for SuhT. But 
we were not destined ever to reach that town. About noon, 
LaoTenberg said, ' Come, brothers, do you not find this 
road tiresome? This is the way everybody goes. Suppose 
we strike off the road, and take this footpath through the 
wood. Is it not a pleasure to explore an unknown conn- 
try, and go on without knowing where you will come toT 
For my part, I would not have come so far only to follow 
a beaten track, where you meet carts and carriages, and 
men and women, at every step. If all we wanted was to 
walk along a road, why, there are better roads near Got- 
tingen. Into the wood, say I ! Why, who knows but there 
may be an adventure before us ? Follow me !' Macdonald 
would have remonstrated, but our new friends, and I also, 
I am sorry to sav, felt much as Laurenberg did, so we took 
tbe foo^)ath, and plunged into the forest We soon thought 
ourselves repaid. The solitude seemed, to deepen as we 
proceeded. Excepting the almost imperoepdble footpath, 
everything bespoke the purest state of nature. The enor- 
mous pinee that towered over our heads seemed the growth 
of ages. Great red deer stared at ns fh>m a distance 
through the glades, as if they had never before seen such 
aoimids as we, and then bounded away in herds. High up 
we saw many bustards * 

Here my excellent host launched into a current of de- 
scriptive landscape, whidi, though doubtless very fine, was 
almost entirely lost to me, for my thoughts again wan- 
dered. From time to time, the words * vallevs,' * moun- 
tains,' * crags,* * streamlets,' < gloom,' <rocks,^ 'Salvator 
Rosa,' * legends,' * wood-nymphs,' and the like, fell on my 
ear, but fluted to recall my attention. And this must have 
lasted no little time, for 1 was at length aroused by his 
asking for another cigar, the first being done. 

* The gleo gradually q}ened out into a plain,' resumed 
tbe pastor, * and our progress became earner. We, how- 
ever, had no idea whm we were, or which way to turn in 
order to find a reeting-Dlace for the night; we were com- 
pletely lost, in short Nevertheless, we pressed on as fest 
as our tired limbs would admit of^ and after half-an-hour's 
march across the wooded level, we were rewarded by com- 
ing on a sort of road. It was, indeed, nothing more than 
tbe tracks of hoofe upon the torf^ but we were in ecstaoies 
tt its appearance. After some deliberation as to whether 
we should take to the right or to the left along it, we re- 
solved on following it to the right Hainan-hour more, 
tod we saw before ns a house among the trees. It was a 
cheerful sight to us, and we gave a shout of joy. * I trust 
they will give us hospitality,' sud Richter, the German 
from Jena. — * If not,' exclaimed his Frenoh friend, * it is 
my opinion that we will t»ke it'—* What ! turn robbers ! ' 
•aid the Pole, laughing.—' It is a likely looking place for 
robbers,' remark^ BJaodonald, looking rather uneasily 
round hiuL We soon reached the house. It was a long 



building, with low walls, but a very high thatched roof 
At one end was a kind of round tower, which seemed much 
older than the rest of the structure. It might at one time 
have been much higher than it then was, but in its actual 
state it scarcely overtopped the gable buUt against it FiU 
our glasses, Justus, if you please.' 

' Ready, grandfutber,' said Justus. * But, before you go 
on, tell us something of the personal appearance of Lauren- 
berg and Macdonald. As for the Jena boys, 1 don't care 
about them.' 

* Laurenberg Justus, was a tall and very handsome lad. 
His golden hair curled over his shoulders, for he wore it 
very long, and his blue eyes were like bis sister's. Mac- 
donald, agaiu, was rather under the middle height ; his 
features were dark, and his expression compof ed» or per- 
haps, I should rather say, melancholy. Laurenberg was 
always gay, vivacious, and even restless ; Macdonald, on 
the contrary, was usually listless, almost indolent. But, 
as you will see, when the time of need came, he was a man 
of iron. But where was I ? Yes, I remember. Well, we 
came up to the door, and knocked at it It was opened, 
after a short delay, by a young girl. The evening shadows 
were dosing in, but, even by the imperfect light we had, 
we could see she was very beautiful.' 

* Ha t grandfather, come, that is very interesting ! ' cried 
Justus. 

* Don't interrupt me, my boy. We could see sbe was 
very beautiful. We asked if we could be accommodated 
for the night, and she answered very readily that we could, 
but that we should have to sleep all in one room, and that 
we must be content with a poor supper. ' You will give 
us the best you have, at all events,' said Richter ; * we are 
well able to pay for it; ' and he jingled his money-pouch. 
— ' Oh, that 1 do not doubt ! ' said she, her eyes glistening 
at the sound ; ' but my old grandmother and I live alone 
here, so we have not much to offer.' — * You two live alone 
in this large house?' said Macdonald, rather harshly. 
The girl turned her eyes on him for the first time— Richter 
had been our spokesman — and she seemed somewhat con- 
fused at the scrutinising glance she met < Yes,' said she, 
at last; *my fother, and his father before him, were 
foresters here — ^we were not always so poor — and dnce 
their death, we have been allowed still to occupy tbe place.' 
— ' I beg vour pardon,' said Macdonald, in a softer tone. 

* But why, resumed he, in a sharp, quick way — ♦ why must 
we all sleep in one room ? ' The girl gave him a keen, in- 
quiring look, as if to ask what he meant by bis questions, 
and then answered, firmly, * Because, sir, besides our own 
room, we have only one other ftimished. But had you 
not better ^alk in! You seem tired, gentlemen; have you 
come for?' — ' To be sure we have, my pretty girl,' said 
the Frenchman ; * and the fact is, we have lost our way. 
But why do we stand talking here! Let us go in, my Uds.' 
— *Stay a moment, my friends,' interposed Macdonald. 

* We should perhaps be burdensome to you,' said he, ad- 
dressing the girl: <how fkr is it to the nearest inn!' 
—'About two hours' good walking,' replied she.— * And 
which is the way!' he asked.— 'This bridle-road,' said 
she, ' will bring you in an hour to a country-road. By 
turning to your left, you will then reach Anutadt in an- 
other.'—* Good,' said Macdonald ; « many thanks. It is my 
advice, my friends, that we push on to Amstadt'— ' What ! ' 
cried Uie Pole, 'two hours more walking I If we wsre on 
horseback it would be different ; but, on foot, I will not go 
another yard; ' and, as he spoke, he entered the honse. — 
' I beg you a thousand pardons, mademoiselle, for keeping 
you here so long, and a heavy dew falling, too. Come, let 
us in at once,' siud the Frenchman, and he followed the 
Pole.—' It would certainly be tkr more comfortable to have 
good beds at Amstadt,' said Richter, ' instead of sleeping 
six in a room ; but I am too tired ; ' and he, too, went in. 
Macdonald cast an imploring look at Laurenberg, who 
seemed irresolute. But at the same moment the girl, who 
had already made a step to follow our Jena companions into 
the house, turned slowlv round, and, throwing a bewitch- 
ing glance at my poor nriend, said, in a voice fiill of per- 
suasion, ' And you, fair young sir ! ' At that moment, tbe 
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moon, which had risen, passed fh>m behind a cloud, and, 
throwing her light on the maiden's features, gare them an 
almost unearthly beauty. As for Macdonald, he remained 
in the shade ; but his expressiye eye flashed a look of stern 
warning such as I had never seen it assume before. I 
shall neTer forget that scene. Laurenberg was between 
his good and hb evil angel. But so it b erer. Poer hu- 
manity is constantly called on to make the choice; and, 
alas! how much oftener is the evil preferred than the 
good I In this world * 

But here Justus, who seemed greatly to dread his grand- 
father's homiKes, and to hare an instinotlTe presendment 
of their approach, rose on his knees to fill our glasses. 
This done, he 'exclaimed, *Tbat^s a bad cigar, grandfather. 
It does not bum eren, and, besides, the ash is quite black : 
throw it away, and take another.' 

The interruption was succes^ul. ' Thank you, my boy,' 
said the pastor. * Don't,' however, t>reak in so often on my 
story. 'Where was n* 

* I>iurenberg was Just about to go into the house with 
the beautiful maiden — at least, I suppose so,' said Justus. 

* Yes,' resumed the old man. ' After a moment's hesita- 
tion, he took her hand, which she yielded easily, and they 
entered together. *■ Come,' said Macdonald to me, with a 
sigh, < since^it must be so, we must go with them.' He took 
my arm, and continued — * We enter here according to our 
degrees of wisdom and folly—the Pole first, you and I last ; 
but who is to pay for their blindness ? ' GWe me a light, 
Justus. Is that the same wine? It seems to me a little 
hard.' 

* It is the same wine,' said Justus. ' Perhaps yon find 
it hard, because it is cooler than the first' 

* It BH^ be so. Well, we went in, entering by a.pas8age 
into a kind of hall. Here we heard Uie Frendiman's voice : 
' Come along, my beauty, and show us your wonderftil and 
enchanted chamber, where we are to sleep ; for I suppose it 
is there we are to sup, too. I have been ti7iogall the doors, 
and not one of them will open.' — 'This way, genClemen,' 
said the girl, disengaging herself from Laurenberg, 'and 
opening one of several doors which entered off the place 
we were^in. — * That is your grandmother, I suppose ? ' said 
Macdenald, pointing to a>figure beading over a small fire, 
which was expiring on the hearth. 'Good evening, my 
good woman ; you seem to feel ohilly ; ' and, as he ad- 
dressed these latter words to the crouching creature, he 
made a step as if he would approach ; but the girl, quickly 
grasping his arm, whispered in his ear, ' Do not disturb 
her. Since my fkther's death, she scarcely ever speaks to 
any one but me. She is very did and feeble. -Pray, leave 
her alone.' Macdonald threw another of his penetrating 
glances at the girl, but SMd nothing, and he and I followed 
her along a passage, some twenty paces in length, and very 
narrow. At the end of it was another door, and this 
opened into the chamber we were to occupy. It was a 
round room, and we immediately guessed that it formed 
the under storey of the tower we had remarked. The girl 
brought a lamp, and we found that the fbmiture consisted 
of a table and some stools, a large press, a heap of mat- 
tresses and bedding, a few mats of plaited straw, and a |»le 
of firewood. The most curious thing dbout the place, how- 
ever, was a strong pole, or rather mast, which stood in the 
very centre, and seemed to pass through the roof of the 
room. This roo^ which was at a considerable distance 
from the floor, was formed — a thing I had never seen be- 
fore — of fhrxe-bushes, supported upon slender branches of 
pine, and appeared so ricketty as to threaten every mo- 
ment to come down about our heads. On questioning the 
girl, I was told that the mast supported the outer roof, which 
was possible enough. * In the first place,' said Richter to 
the damsel, when we had seated ourselves, and she seemed 
to wait for our orders, * is this an inn, or is it notP '— * You 
may see, gentlemen,' replied she, * by the scantiness of the 
accommodation, that it is not exactly an inn. Neverthe- 
less, you can make yourselves at home, as if it was, and 
welcome.' — * Good. Then, in the second place, have you 
any wine ? '— * Plenty. We sell a good deal to the foresters, 
who pn<>8 here often, and so have always a supply.' — 



• Where is it?' asked Macdonald.— * Below, in the cellar. 
— * Very well,' returned he. ' I and two more of as will 
go down and help you to bring up a dozen bottles or so, if 
you will show us the way.'—* Certainly,' said she. While 
Macdonald and two of the ethers were absent with her, I 
contrived to light a'Bre, and the Frenchman, on exploring 
the press, hifving found that it contained platw, knives, 
and forks, he and the Pole laid the table; so that when 
the others, laden with boUles, re-appeared, the place bad 
somewhat of a more cheerful look. *They have not had 
time to drug our wine, at least,' whispered Macdonald to 
me.— 'Toohj-myfrienii,' returned^, • you are fkr too sus- 
phsious. You Will smile to-morrow at having had suck 
ideas.*— * We shall see,' said he. Presently, the girl 
brought in some bacon, some eggs, and a piece of venisoo. 
These we cooked ourselves, staying our appetites, in the 
meantime, with bread and wine. Then we made a hearty 
supper, and became tery merry. Richter and the Poie 
plied the bottle vigorously, while Latirenberg and the 
Frenchman vied with each other in somewhat equivocal gal- 
lantries to the damsel As'far Macdonald, he wore an ex- 
pression of mingled resignation, vigilance, and resohitiofi, 
which made me uncomfortable, I knew not why* * 

' Come, grandfather, don't keepus so long*in suspense. 
Tell us at once if Macdonald's suspicions 'were weU- 
founded,' exclaimed Justus. * Had you ftillen into a des 
of thieves, or were yon amongst honest people? Were you 
all robbed and murdered before morning, or were yon 
not?' 

* Justus, my boy, you must let me tell nty storjrmy own 
way,' said the old pastor; <and pray don't inteknipt ma • 
again. Where'was I ? ' 

*At supper, grandfather.' | 

* True. When we had supped, smoked a fewilipea, and i 
finished our wine, we began to make our beds. As we * 
were so occupied, the girl came in, and offered lo help us. ; 
We readily consented, fbr we were tired enough. In a very i 
short time, she had made six beds on the^fioor. ^ Why do ' 
you lay them all with the bead to the middle 6f the room? ' 
asked Macdonald, observing that all the pillows were 
ranged round the mast in a circle, and as near it as pos- 
sible. — ' That is tlhe way I always do,' said sh^ with a care- I 
less air. But she did not succeed in concealing a certain 
strange expression which her features assumed for a mo- 
ment, and which both Macdonald andl remarked, without 
understanding it We well understood afterwards what 
it meant As she was retiring, the Frenchman and Lauren- , 
berg assailed her with some rather too free jokes. She : 
turned, and cast on them a look of ineffable indignataoo 
and scorn ; then, without a word, she passed oat at the . 
door, and closed it behind her. We all admired her fi>r 
her modesty and ^rtue. Fill our glasses, Justus. But 
appearances are deceitful ; this world is but a vain show ; 
all is not gold that glitters; Bnd^—* 

But, a second time, Justus cut short the homily. He 
dexterously spilt some df the wine, as he performed his 
Ganyroedean office, and so drew down on himself a mild { 
sarcasm for his awkwardness. 

Forgetting the sermon he had begun, the old man there- 
fore thus went on : <A11, except Macdonald, were soon in bed. 
We had, however, only half undressed. As for Macdonald, I 
he drew a stool towards the fire, and, seating himsdi^ ' 
buried his fkce in his hands, as if in thought I almost 
immediately fell asleep, and must have slept for some time^ 
for when I awoke the fire was out But I did not awaken 
of myself; it was Macdonald who aroused me. He did the 
same to the others. He had thrown himself on bis bed, , 
and spoke in a whisper, which, however, as our heads were | 
close together, was audible to alL 'Brothers,' said fa^ 
* listen; but ifor your lives make no noise, and, above all, 
do not speak. From the first moment we arrived at this 
house, I feared that all was not right; now I am sure of it 
It seemed odd to me that two solitary women diould in- 
habit so large a house ; that the girl should have been so 
ready, or rtuher so anxious to receive us ; that she should 
have shown no fear of six young men, all strangers to her; 
and I said to myself^ ' She and her gntndmotber do not 
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Bte here alooe ; she depends upon aid, if aid be necessary, 
tnd that aid is not far off/ Again, I am used to read the 
eiiaraoter in. the oouBtenanoe, and, despite he^ beauty, if 
e?er treachery was marked on the human face, it is on 
bers. Then, why make as all steep in one room F If the 
others are ei^pty, oar beds weuld be «s well on tho floor in. 
them as ia this one. However, all that was mere suspicion. 
But theve is more. Yon saw me examine the windows 
during sapper. I could then open the euCside shutters : 
they bare since been &stened ; and, what ia more, the door 
is locked or barred on us, and will not yield. But, what 
is most important, my ear, which is yery. quick, caught the 
MQDd df steps in the passage— heavy st^ps, though taken 
on tiptoe— steps, in short, of a man, or rather, I should 
lay, of men, for there were at least two. I stole to the 
ddor, andl disiiactly heard whisperings. Now, what do you 
think of all that? Spei^ one «t a time, and low.'— « Bah I ' 
vbispered the Frenchman, * I think nothing of it. It is 
quite common to fketen the shutters outside ; and, as for 
the door, your Iriend and I were rather free with the girl 
Itst night) and she may hare locked us in ^for her own 
Monity, or she might be afiraid of oar decamping in the 
oorning withoat paying the reckoning. As for the ibot- 
9tep0^ I doobt if you can distinguish a man's fh>m a wo- 
mto's; «nd the wbis]^rings were probably the girl and 
the old woman couTersing. Their voices, coming along the 
psssage, would sound like whisperings.' This explanation 
was so plaosible, that all expressed themselves satisfied 
with it But Macdonald resumed, and this time^e spoke 
ia t whi^r so terrible— so full of mysterious power, that 
it went straight to every heart, and curdled all our blood. 
' Brothers,' he said, * be wise in time. If you will not listen 
to common sense, take warning of a supernatural sense. 
Have yoa never had a dim presentiment of approaching 
etilT I^ow you have. Now, mark. I have at this mo- 
aent the sure Certitude of coming evil. I know, I knoWf 
I oow, that if you oontinueto lie here, and will not listen 
to my words, neither you nor I will ever see another sun. 
I k^ that we shall all certainly die before the morning. 
Will yoo be advised 7 If not, your blood be on your own 
beads ! As for mine, I forgive it you. Decide I— resolvo I ' 
These words, the tone in which they were uttered, and our 
knowledge of the speaker, produced a profound impression. 
As for me, I shuddered ; but it was less atthe idea of. the 
threatened material danger, than at that of an occult influ- 
ence hovering round us, inspiring Macdonald, and filling 
the place with its mysterious presence. Laurenberg was 
tbe first to speak, or rather to whisper. ' Macdonald,' said 
be, * 1 yield myself to y our guidance.' I immediately said, 
^And L' Tbe others followed the example. Macdonald 
immediately took the command on himselfl < Rise,' said 
be, ' but make not tbe slightest noise. Collect yourselves, 
and pay attention to the slightest thing. Leave your shoes ; 

take your swords ' I should tell you, my young 

friend,* said the pastor, addreosing me, ' that in those days 
itodents wore swords, especially when they travelled. And 
they were not such swords, Justus, as you fight your ab- 
Bonl duels with — not slim things, that you can bend 
doable, and of which only aibot or so is sharp — not play- 
things to scratch each other's (aces with; but good steel 
bla<k8, meant for thrusting as well as cutting— blades not 
to be trifled with when wielded by a skilful and strong 
trm. But where was I? I remember. ' Take your swords,' 
said Macdonald. < As it is so dark, there will probably be 
eonfbsion. We must have watchwords, therefore. Let 
them be Jma and GHtUngm^, Also, to avoid our blindly 
eocountering each other, let each of us, if it comes to a 
fight, keep calling Bunchmi Bunchsn ! I believe the 
attack 1 apprehend will come from the door. Let usrange 
ourselves three on each side of it Weirom Qottingen will 
take the right side, you from Jena the left When they 
open the door, we rush into the .passage. I will lead 
»7 file, and do you, brother,' said he to the French- 
nan, *lead yours. When you hear me cry Burscltenl 
foUDw mo, and, remember, you strike for your lives.' Ail 
this was said in the lowest whisper, but at the same time 
ao dirinctiy and deliberately, that we did not lose a word. 



We took the places assigned us, graspmg our bared swords. 
For a time — it seemed an interminable time — so we stood, 
silent, and hearing-nothing. Of coarse, we could not see 
each other, for the place was quite dark. At last, our ex- 
cited ears iraard footstepa cautiously approaching. Some 
one came to the door, and was ewidently listening. In 
about a minute, we heard the listener whimper to some one 
in the passage — * They must all be asleep now. Tell Hans 
to cut loose.^ Our hearts beat quick. There was a pause 
of some minutes; then suddenly we heard overhead a 
cracking sound among the fiirze -bushes which composed 
tbe roof of the room, and the next instant something fell to 
the ground with a «iiash so tremendous that the whole 
house seemed to shake. Then we heard a belt withdrawn, 
then a key was turned. The door began to open. * Bur- 
9€hsn/* cried Macdonald, as he dashed it wide lyar, and 
sprang into the passage. — * Bursd'htnl ' cried the French- 
man, and the next moment he was by our comrade's side. 
— ^Buruhmil* cried we all, as we made in after them. 

^DisBwnchm sollm Ubtm/* (Students for ever!) ex- 
claimed Jostus, in a state of no little excitement 

* The robbers retreated preqpitately into tbe hall, where 
we had seen the old woman the prerious night It was 
brightly illuminated by a large fire which was biasing on 
tbe hearth. Here we fought 'Bursehmil* thundered 
Bfacdonald, as he struck down a man armed with a hatchet 

* A hag lei valours /' cried the Frenchman, quitting Ger- 
man for his mother tongue, in the heat ot the moment 
*JenaiGottmginJ* shouted some of us, forgetting in our 
excitement that these names were our passwords and not 
our war-cry. ' Burschm ! ' cried Laurenberg, as he dro/3 
into a comer one of the enemy armed with a dagger and 
a sword. * Burschen /' cried he again, as he passed his 
weapon twice through the robber's'body. 'ff^maT yelled 
Richter, as his left arm, which he interposed to defend his 
head, was broken by a blow with an iron bar. *And 
Qvttingm /' added he with a roar, as he laid his assailant 
at hk feet Meanwhile the Pole and I had sustained a 
fierce attack fh>m three vobbers, who, on hearing the cries 
and the clashing of arms, had rushed out of one of the 
doors opening into the hall. The Pole was already slightly 
wounded, and it was going hard with us, when the others 
came to our assistance. This decided the fight, and we 
found' ourselves victorsl' 

* Bravo ! * cried Justus, throwing his cap Into the air. 
That wasn't bad, graadfiitherr and taking the old man's 
hand, he Idssed his cheek. 

* You are a good boy, Justus,' said the pastor, ' but don't 
interrupt me. Where was H Oh yes. We had gained 
the victory, and all the robbers lay about the floor, killed 
or wounded. We stood still a moment to take breath. At 
this moment, the girl of the previous evening rushed into 
the hall, and threw herself on the body of the man who 
had fiillen by the hand of Laurenberg. She put her hand 
on his heart, then she approached her cheek to his mouth. 

* He is dead ! ' cried she, starting to her feet * You have 
killed my Heinrichr! my beloved Ueinrich I — ^you have killed 
my Heinrich ! Dead ! dead ! dead 1 ' Still speaking, she 
disappeared. But she returned almost instantly. She had 
a pbtol in each hand. *It was j^ou, young sir,' said she, 
calmly and deliberately. * I saw you,' and, as she spoke, 
she covered Laurenberg with her weapon, taking a cool 
aim. With a bound, Macdonald threw hioMelf before the 
victim. But the i^eroos movement was in vain. Sbe 
fired; and the buUet, sprazing Macdonald's shoulder, passed 
through poor Laurenberg's throat and lodged in a door 
behind him. He staggered and felL' 

' weh I ' exclaimed Justus. 

<We all stood thunderstruck. 'Your life for hi3— iiad 
mine,' said the girL With these words, she discharged her 
other pistol into her bosom, and sank slowly upon the corpse 
of her lover.* 

' What a tragedy J ' cried Justus. 

' It was indeed a tragedy,' resumed the pastor, in a low 
voice. ' I knelt down beside my friend, and took his hand. 
Macdonald raised him up a little, supporting him in a sit- 
ting posture. He said, * My pocket-book — the letter — my 
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last wish.' Then he pressed my hand. Then he said, 
• Farewell, comrades — farewell, my brothers. Remember 
me to my mother and Anna.' Then he pressed my hand 
again. And so he died.' 

Here the worthy pastor's voice faltered a little, and he 
paused. Jostos and I were silent At last, the old man 
began again. ' Many, many years Itave passed since then, 
bot I have never forgotten my early friend, nor ceased to 
mourn hun. We laid him gently on his back ; I closed bis 
blue ejM. Macdonald placed his sword upon his gallant 
breast, now still for erer, and crossed his arms over it 
Meanwhile the Frenchman and the Pole, finding the ^rl 
quite dead, had laid her decently by the side of the man 
she had called Heior^oh. * That is enough in the mean- 
time,' then said Macdonald, ' the living l^fore the dead. 
We mnst see to our own safety first, and attend to the 
wounded.' We accordingly went over the house, and satis- 
fied ourselves that no one else was concealed in it; we 
examined the fiutenings of all the doorr and windows, to 
Canard against an attack from any members of the gang 
who might be outside. We found a considerable quantity 
of arms and ammunition, and congratulated ourselves on 
having surprised our enemies, as otherwise we might have 
been shot down like dogs. Returning to the door where 
we had supped, we found that the thing which had fallen 
from the roof, with such a crash, was an enormous ring or 
circle of iron, bigger than a cart-wheel It was lying on 
our beds, the mast being exactly in the centre of it, and 
serving, as we found, to sustain it when it was hoisted up. 
Had we not obeyed Blacdonald's vok^e, we certainly should 
all have been crushed to death, as it was plain many a 
victim had already been, for the infbmal thing was stained 
with blood, and, in some places, patches of hair were still 
sticking to it' 

*And the ojd woman?— the old grandmother?' asked 
Justus. 

*We found her clothes, but not herself Hence, we 
guessed that some one of the gang had personated the cha- 
racter, and Macdonald reminded us how the girl had pre- 
vented his approaching her supposed relative, and how he 
had got no answer to his address, the man in disguise being 
probably alVaid that his voice might betray him. On exa- 
mining the field of battle, we found that the robbers were 
nine in number, and that two besides Heinrich were dead. 
We bound up the wounds of the others as well as we could. 
They were all sturdy fellows, and, when we considered 
their superior strength and numbers, we wondered at our 
own success. It was to be attributed solely — of course, I 
mean humanly speaking — to our attack being so unex- 
pected, sudden, and impetuous. Indeed, Uie combat did 
not last fi^e minutes, if nearly so long. On our side, there 
was the irreparable loss of Lanrenberg. Richter's broken 
arm gave him much pain, and the Pole had lost a consi- 
derable quantity of blood ; but, besides this, we had onlv 
a few scratches. * Now, lie down and rest,' said Macdonald, 
*for you have all need of it As for me, I cannot sleep, 
and so will keep watch till morning.' We did as he re- 
commended, for in truth, now that the excitement was over, 
I could scarcely keep my eyes open, and the rest were like 
me. Even Richter slept Give us some wine, Justus, my 
boy.' 

* He was a fine fellow that Macdonald,' said Justus, as 
he obeyed. 

* It was several hours before he awakened us,' oon^ued 
the pastor. ' My first thoughts were of poor Lanrenberg. 
I remembered what he said about a pocket-book. I search^ 
his dress, and found it What it contained, I diall tell you 
presently. We break&sted on some bread and wine, and 
then Macdonald called a council of war. After putting a 
negatiTC on the absurd proposal of the Pole, that we should 
set fire to the house, and to the stupid suggestion of Rich- 
ter (he was in a state of fever from his hurt) that, before 
doing anything else, we should empty the cellar, we unani- 
mously agreed that our first step should be to give infor- 
mation to the proper authorities of all that had happened. 
The Frenchman and I were deputed to go and seek them 
out * Tou remember what the girl said about the way to 



Amstadt? ' s^d Macdonald. * I think you may so far rely 
on it ; but you must trust a good deal to your own judg- 
ment to find your way.' With this piece of advice, we 
storted.' 

The journey to Amstadt, the interview with the biirger- 
meister, the reference to the rural amptman, the expedi- 
tion of that ftinctionary to the scene if the tragedy, the 
imprisonment of the siuriving robbers, their trial, confes- 
sion, and punishment, were all minutely dwelt upon hj 
the worthy but somewhat diffuse narrator ; none of these 
circumstances, however, interested me, and I took little 
note of them. At last, the pastor returned to personages 
more attractive of attention. 

<We buried Lanrenberg by night,' said he. 'There 
chanced to be some students from other universities in the 
neighbourhood of Amstadt, and they joined us in paying 
him all due honour. We followed the ooffin, on which hj 
his sword and cap, walking two and twc^ and each bearing 
a torch. When the body was lowered into the gniv^i we 

auenched the torches, and sung a Latin dirge. Such was 
ie end of my fHend.' 

* And the pocket-book ? ' asked Justus. 

'It contained a letter to me, a very curious letter. It 
was dated Gotha, and bore, in substance, that Macdonald's 
presentiments were weighing on the mind of the writer, 
more than he was willing should be known until qfUr the 
anticipated catastrophe, it, indeed, any should take place. 
Bat, tnat such a thing being poiti^, he took that oppor- 
tunity of recommending hb mother and sister to mv care, 
and of expressing his hope that I should find I oould loTe 
Anna, and that so I would one day make her my wife I 
need not relate to you how I peiformed the sad duty of 
bearing the news of his death to hu two dear relatives. As 
vou know, Justus, Anna in about three years afterwards 
became mine. And here, in this house, young stranger, 
we lived very happily for thirty years. Here, too, she 
died. And yonder, in Uie churchyard, near the west porch, 
she awaits being rejoined by her own — ^by her children, and 
her husband.' 

We were all silent for some time. At lengUi Justus, 
whose emodons were yet as summer clouds, inquired of 
his grandfather — 'And your other comrades in the Tha- 
rini^an Forest affair? ' 

' Of the Jena students I heard no more till many years 
afterwards. It was in November, 1818; Napoleon was re- 
treating from the nation-fight at Leipsic. The battle of 
Hanau, too, had been fought A wounded French officer 
asked hospitality of me here. Of course, I granted it, and 
he remained more than two months with me ; for, Uiough 
not for several days after his arrival, I discovered that he 
wa9 the French student who, with Richter and the Pole^ 
had joined our party at Gotha. He had returned to France 
about a year after our fktal adventure, had entered the 
army, and had been fighting almost ever since When he 
left me, he was sent to Mains, a prisoner on parole ; but, 
at the Restoration in his own country, he was allowed to 
return. On the return of Napoleon flrom Elba, he how- 
ever once more took up arms for his old master, and, with 
the many other victims of one man's ambition, and the, 
alas f too prevalent thirst for military glory common among 
his countrymen, he was killed at Waterloo. When wiU 
such things cease ? When '^— 

<And Kichter?' asked Justus, nipping m the bud the 
dreaded moralising. 

* Richter was killed in a duel ' 

'And Macdonald?' 

' Don't interrapt me, my boy ; fill our glasses instead. 
Richter was killed in a duel ; so the Frenchman told me. 
I also heard of the fkte of the Pole through him. It was 
a strange and melancholy one. He, too, had gone to 
France, and entered the army, serving lealonsly and with 
distinction. In 1807, being then with the division that was 
advancing on the Vistula^ he obtained leave to visit his 
ihther, whom he had not seen for years, but whom he hoped 
to find in the paternal mansion, situated in a wild part ot 
the country, but not very fkr from the route which his corps 
was taking. He was, however, surprised by the nighty as 
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he was still ridiag tbioagh a (bntt of firs which seemed 
mtcnnioabls. He therefore put up at s small roadwde 
inn, whkh presented itself just as he reached the limits of 
the wood. Here the Frenohmau's account of the matter 
beesme rather obsoore^ iadeed, his friend the Pole bad 
never tokl him very ezaotly all the oiroumstances. SuflSoe 
'A fthaft there were two ladies in the inn — a mother and 
dangbier-^two Polish ladies, who were hurrjing to meet 
the bnsband of one of them, a colonel in Jerome Buona- 
parte's army. They were in a great state of alarm, the 
condnei of the people about the place having roused their 
sospiQiens. At their reqaest, the Pole took up bis quarters 
in a room from which their chamber entered, so that no one 
oonld reach them without passing by him. The room he 
thua oeoapied was on the first titor, and at the top of a 
stairease, from which access was obtained by a trap-door. 
This trap the ofi&eer shot, and (astened by a wooden bolt be- 
longing to it. Then, telling the ladies to fear nothing, he 
pVaoed his sword and |>iBtols on a table beside him, and 
TCBoVied to keep good watch. About midnight, he heard 
steps in the staircase. So answer was returned to the 
ehttllrage he immediately made ; on the contrary, some one 
tried to fbroe the trap. The officer obserring a hole two 
or three inches square in it, passed the muzxle of one of bis 
pistols through it, and fired. There was the sound of a 
body rolling down the staircase. But the attempt was soon 
after renewed; this time, howcTer, difiisrently. A hand 
appeared through the hole, and grasped the bolt The bolt 
wa« even half withdrawn, when the role, at a single blow, 
severed the hand from the body it belonged to. There fol- 
lowed groaas and horrid imprecations; hut nothing more 
took place that night. In the morning, a squadron of French 
cavalry arrived, and the ladies were placed in safety. Not 
a angle person was found in the inn. The officer oon- 
tinned his way to his fother's honse. One thing, however, 
had much struck him ; the hand he had cut off was very 
small, delieate, and white; moreover, one of the fingers wore 
a ring of considerable value. Tins ring he took possession 
oC wkh a strange uncomfortable feeling of coming evil, 
whi(A increased as he went on. Arrived at his fhther's 
house, he was told that his parent was ill, and in bed. He 
was, however, soon intrednted to his presence. The old 
man was evidently suffering great pain ; but he conversed 
wHh kis sou for some time, with tolerable composure. Sud- 
denly, however, by a convulsive movement, he threw off 
the bedclothes, and the officer, to his horror, saw that his 
father's right band was wanting. * It was then you ! and 
this is your ring ! ' he cried, in an agony of eonfficting pas- 
skma, as, throwing the jewel on the floor, he rushed out of 
the bouse, mounted his horse, and rode off at full speed, A 
few weeks afterwards, he seu^t and found his death amid 
(he bloody snows of Prussian Eylau.' 

'Poor followr said Justus. * And MaodonaldT' 
< Of Macdonald's fote,' said the pastor gravely, * I know 
nothing. When I returned to CUittingen, after visiting Anna 
and her mother, he was gone. He had left his rooms the 
previous day with a stranger, an elderly man, dressed in 
gr^y. And he never returned. 1 made every inquiry all 
round QOttingen, but oould get no tidings of hiui), no one 
on any road Imm! seen him or his companion pass. In short, 
I never saw or heard anything more of him. His books 
and things were sold some two or three months after; I 
bought everything I thought he cared for, in order some 
day to restore them to him. But he has never appeared 
to claim them, and so I have them still. His sword hangs 
between Laurenberg's and min^ in my study. But come, 
the dew n Ihlling ; let ns go in. Justus, my boy, be kind 
enough to curry in my chair for me. Trinchen will come 
oet for the rest of the things.' 
80 ended the worthy paster's story. 



Poetry has been to me its own * exceeding great re- 
ward;' it has smcotiied my aflHclion; it has midtiplied 
and refined my enjoyments ; it has endeared solitude ; and 
it hss given me the hebit of wishing to discover the good 
and the beautiftil in all that meets and surrounds me.— 



SIMPLE MEANa 

To men of ordinary capacity, it almost invariably appears 
that difficulty must be met by difficulty ; and, while they 
are endeavouring, at g^reat expenditure of time and trouble, 
to accomplish some object, it is at once effected, by the 
most simple means, by one of real genius. Few things, 
indeed, can be more Interesting to observe than the simple 
means by which some of the most important objects have 
been achieved The means to be used for throwing a sus- 
pension bridge across Niagara was a question of great 
difficulty and interest : a meeting to discuss the subject 
was fixed, and a dinner was accordinglv ordered at 
the hotel in the village of the Falls of Niagara, where 
it was to take place. Mr Elet, Jun., the engineer of the 
bridge, and several gentlemen, were present. A variety 
of plans for throwing a line across were proposed. A 
steam-boat was strongly recommended by one; a small 
boat by another. One of the company spoke earnestly in 
fovour of having a bomb-shell thrown over, with a cord 
attached to it. A number of other projects were pro« 
posed. Mr Elet declared that he would try, by the aid 
of a rocket, to throw the first line over the gult This 
suggestion appeared to close the debate, when Mr Fisk, 
who had listened to all that was advised with silent atten- 
tion, turned to Mr Elet, and said — 

* With your permission, gentlemen, if you will promise 
not to laugh at the idea, should it foil, I would, at a very 
slight cost, and in a very simple manner, attempt to get a 
line across the gulf.' The assembly agreed, and then asked 
him to explain the method which he meant to adopt 

* Well, gentlemen, I will not hesitate to tell my plan. 
I will tell you all about it, if you will keep your promise 
not to laugh at me.' 

Tbey assured him they would not break their word. 

* Now, then, gentlemen,' said he, ' I will try the same 
instrument which Franklin used to draw lightning from 
the clouds ; it is an instrument that any ingenious school- 
boy will make in an hour. In fact, gentlemen, it is a 
kite.' 

*I protest,' said Mr Elet, excited by the idea— < I protest 
I see no reason why it ^onld not succeed.' Of course, he 
gave consent that it should be tried. Mr Fisk called an 
intelligent boy, of the name of Walsh, who was playing 
without, and asked him to construct a kite. The task 
was soon completed ; and, on the second trial, a line was 
thrown across, which was made flist on the opposite side, 
and, by doubling which, a small rope was drawn over, 
and, in six or seven doubles, sufficient strength was ac- 
quired to take over the first small cable of 86 wires. Tt 
was this which was used to pass Mr Elet over in his 
little iron car. Afterwards, Mrs Elet and several per- 
sons went over along with him on this slight fixture. The 
structure was completed, resting on wooden towers, 50 feet 
in height, over which pass 14 cable8~5 of which are of 
36 wires each->5, of 72—1, of 126— and 8, of 150 : 1115 
wires in all To these the bridge is suspended. It can 
support a weight of nearly 1000 tons. Many of the stran- 
gers who visit it fear to pass it, from its very slight Ap- 
pearance^ and its height (which is more than 200 fret), 
and its span (which is 750 feet) ; yet its stability has been 
tested by heavy teams. Five, on one occasion, passed it 
at a time, and droves of cattle continually pass across it 
No thorougbfttre could be more safe. It is in contem- 
plation to replace it by a bridge on a most magnificent 
scale, when it shall be found necessary for railway pur- 
poses; and already have two able engineers offerea to 
contract for its building. Sixteen cables, of 160 wiree 
each, are to be laid, strught — not twisted— but bound 
with small wire ; and, when completed, with its massive 
stone towers, will sustain a weight of more than 6000 
tons. From the grandeur of the design and the sublimity 
of its situation— crossing the most terrific torrent on the 
globe — it will surpass the noblest works which have yet 
been effected by man ; and yet it will be indebted for its 
origin to an instrument of no greater importance than a 
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EUROPEAN LIFE.^No. VIIL 

EUBOPB ECCLC8IA8TICAL~CHUB0H Or BOMB (OONTIRUBD). 

In oar latt p»per, we undertook to consider the Roman 
Churck4n two aspects^ Ist^/ji Us rdation 4o tfu European 
siaU; and, 2d, To the ideal of a Christian Church, We 
have already, in ooneidering the first of these, traced the 
steps by which .Hildebraod raised the papacy to be the 
topmost power in Earopew We saw Henry I V. and himself 
passing from their struggle. But the work of Hildebrand 
remained^ From his time forward the papacy continned 
to ascend.. It was in the mind of this vast genius that the 
full coneeption of an armed European league against Ma- 
homraedanism first arose. A 'few years after his death, 
his idea embodied itself in the Crusades. Crusaders pass- 
ed through Rome to obtain the blessing of the pope. The 
Crusades' drew away from Europe the lawless valour which 
had hitherto opposed the papacy* Crusaders perished — 
the Crusades went wrong; but the papal power eontmued 
to ascend. 

In the century which followed that of Hildebrand, an 
English monarch wished to add Ireland to his dominions. 
He was not a pious monarch, yet he dared not touch his 
prey until he has sent to Rome for le»ve. Listen to a few 
senteoces- fiaom the buU permitting him : ' Thou wouldest 
enter the isUod of Uibemia, to subject that land to obedi- 
ence. . . . We hold it acceptable that thou make thy 
entrance, and. there execute, at thy -discretion, whatever 
thou shalt think proper for the honour of Grod. . . 

Let, therefore, the people of that country receive theei, and 
honour thee aa their sovereign lord and master.' Who 
speaks in this missive ? No ordinary sovereign, aa will be 
perceived, but one who feels himself to be the superior of 
our English, kin^ . And the head of the Roman Cbhrch 
might well feel himself to be so when this bull was written. 
He was the topmost dignitary in Eiirope. A king held 
his stirrup when he mounted his palfrey ; kings addressed . 
him as their spiritual father and lord. He held them and 
their armies bound to obey his behests. Ambassadors 
from every court waited ui Rome. Roman legates were 
found in every. kind. Directly or indirectly, the pope had 
the control of all the diplomacy of Europe. His subordi- 
nate ecclesiasties held all the offices of state under the king ; 
he chumed lo be consulted in the election of elected mo- 
narohs ; he deposed kings onc» and again. In his court, 
it had become usual to say, that the papal authority was 
the sun, the regal the moon ; < and as the moon receives - 
her lif^ht from the sun, so does royalty borrow its splen- 
dour from papal authority.'. 

The reader will now be prepared soroewhM to understand 
the nature of 4he relationship in which ihe Church of Rome 
stood to the European state. We have seen the rise of a 
mighty ecde^astwo-policito power in Europe. We have 
beeu enabled to look upon the struggle which determined 
its final triompht It enters into our present purpose to< 
show wherein the ascendency of the papal power forward- 
ed, and wherein it hindered, the growth of Europ^n so- 
ciety. But, before we can do so, with any hope of con- 
veying information worth retaining,. we must go into the 
inquiry, What it was thattriuiapked in HiUUbrand and the . 
papactff 

Accommodating ourselves to current hmguage, we have 
spoken of the triumph of church over state. The lan^ 
gtiage is correct, if it be remembered that it is the Bcman 
Church aud the European state we are speaking- nbout. 
Otherwise, it would be incorrect ; for it wasnot the church, 
but specially the Roman Church, which triumphed ; and 
we have now, therefore, to open the inquiry — What wis it 
which dominated over the European stcUe when the Church of 
Rome rose to the eupremae^ we have been trying to depioti 
We find a symbolic embodiment of the right answer in an 
observation of Montai^ne^s. When he visited Rome, he 
saw that the modem city stood upon the ruins of the an- 
cient one, and that the architects never thought of any 
other foundation for their buildings but the tops of buried 



the very same way, a aoBtimAtion upwards of the domini 
of the Ctesars. The* papacy was simply the Christij 
Church in charge of old Roman oivilisatioa. In the wa 
of the middle ages, this civilisation must have been loc 
In eccIesiastKal Rome it was preserved ;. and the JEtomi 
Church continued in unbroken power, until whatever w 
worth m that oivilisaftiim had b^n incorporated into tJ 
nations of Europe. A few details will show the ooimt 
nance given to this view by history. 

Often though Rome had been sacked, it had never bei 
wholly destroyed. In the time of the old empire, the R 
man bishop had^been aimagistrate : when the seat of tl 
empire was removed to (>>Dstantinople, he ^-as left i 
charge of the city* But all the roads of the earth led 
Rome. Rome had been mistress of the world. N) 
easily would tlu previnoce kee the habit of looking thei 
for help. When the barbarian incursions came down, tl 
bishop was at once appealed to. He was the renkaimx 
potentate, where -power had long resided. The meauH 
of the empire brooded over him. It was the instinct < 
that empire to seek universal dominion. . Roman life wi 
still at work — had still huge conquests to make. It too 
up its central home in>the'futtetk>ns of the bishop of tb 
Ronum Church. He was named- ethnarch — patriarch- 
hitherto. Henceforth be shall be pope— tKi|[>(i — fiither c 
the eternal city. Before he* is pope of tlw univerai 
church, he is pope of the cityw The town*life of the R« 
num empire is identified with him ; he is plaeed at th 
head of it ; he is still surrounded by populations of Re 
manic origin. Out of these populations principally wer 
drawn the popes. Hildebrand was an Italian. The prin 
cipal diplomatists of Europe were Italians.- Atth^ elos 
of the thirteenth century, when.the a m bassadors of twel«< 
different states met at Rome to congratulate Boni&ee Y 1 1 1 
on his election, they all proved 'to be Italians of the singU 
state of Florence. The pope 'oschumed, that earth, air 
fire, water, and Fforentines were to be found everywhere 
So it was then->so it was in the seventeenth century, 
Iftklians — Italian ecclesiastics— eveiywhera^ It was th4 
eivilisation of the old empire still vital ^ Jt was the leaven 
ing of European life with this element. Therefore, tin 
preponderance of Italians in European diplomaay — theroi 
fore, th^ control over that diplomacy possessed 4>y the Ro- 
man Church. The vital thing in the Roman Chureh-wai 
Rome--R;oman law — Roman order. Everything papal 
shows that it was so. The monastic orders, with theil 
stern discipline, were just the Roman cohorts, reproduced 
for Christian purposes in a Christian dress. Celibacy was 
in like manner the reproduetion of that grand self-immo- 
latH>n which 'characterised the best times of Rome ; and 
the universal sovereignty of the pope was (we use the ex- 
pression without the sneer implied when it was first writ^ 
ten by Hobbes) * the ghost of the dead Roman empire sit- 
ting upon the grave thereol' The old ground of univec>» 
sal dominion — eenqnest — was broken up. Christianil/ 
gave a new ground; but that which overshadowed ana 
ruled Europe in the name of St Peter was substantiallf 
that which ruled over it in the imme of the Cnears. ImI 
Cessar reigned hj virtue of -hiaheing the representative sf] 
the highest dvthsatioa upon earth at the time ; the pope: 
reigned because it was given to him to appropriate tliis 
civilisation for. Christendom, and to leaven the states «/{ 
Europe with it 

This, then, triumphed in the papacy — Roman life — Ro- 
man civilisation. Wherein did the triumph of this either 
forward or hhider tht progress of European society ? 

It is a fact bearing upon this point, that the main sup- 
porters of Hildebrand were Henry^s own barons. Ev«)S 
in the end of the thirteenth and the beginning of the four- 
teenth centuries, the^nccesaors of these barons chose their 
emperors almost systematically out of different houses. 
Consciously or unconsciously, these men acted on the 
maxim, that power, beginning to be consoUdated in one 
quarter, must be connterbalanced by an increase of autho> 
rity iu another. We know, then, what Europe had to ex- 
pect from these barons. In Tuscany, they seize on tli« 
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f^ J>froc Selfishness lores, actuates these avep. Elach covets 
f*' mia Deighbonr's power ; eadi seeks to he, emperor ; each 
"*diTerges^» unity. It can never be looked upon as 
'^^ a miffortune that a power arose strong enough tu curb 
^-^sod soften these men. Without that power, confusion 
^^-Hoald have continued its devastatioiia for generations — 
'^'perhaps centuries — longer than it did. The strong voice 
'^f the papacy said to the turbulent, U still — to the ambi- 
Jtious, haU, Within its grasp was a power stronger than 
f Tthe sword to enfocce. Qbediei\c(S. 

^'T We frankly oonfesflto being t^iankjTul that the papacy 
'fnse to the power i( possessed. The Gennans needed re- 
j^ntriint. They came young, turbulent, lawless from their 
^*Jvoods. The Italian mastered them in the long run. Let 
■*\a refrain from pitying them. It is good to b^ the yoke 
l^ our youth. Not o£erwise is It appointed to any noble 
^^pxistence to sro.w. T<v have rjsen into complete su- 
^pr^nacy when th§v came first in contact with Roman 
^^▼ilisatioD,, would have been disastrous to thenxaiid to 
^'Europe. The Goths did so, and melted away. Better 
^^Hir for the Franks that they did not — that Italian monks 
''^and priests had them in pupilage for a time. The very 
^^Bobmission was good for them. But when we consider that 
^■^what they were subject to w^ no( brute fprce, injustice, op- 
^ "loession, but law, order, religion — essentially civilisation 
^^ in the keeping of religion — and that there in Rome, glori- 
'=^ fied by traditions, sanctified by the forms of worship, was 
^ ' the representative of unity— of a grand ideal^-of an or- 
^' lanisatipn wiile.as Europe itself; when we consider that 
^ the Germ^iP, nces were called by Providence to realise the 
?^ ideal of the Christian state, and that in the papal hie- 
^ Tsrehy, an embodiment of this ideal (right or wrong, spiri- 
^,^tnal or mechaogia^ but still an ideal) was made to float 
''' ' before their ijainds for epntc^ries, as the ujeal of the temple 
"t^'floated before Dayid th^inv> of. war. it se^ms to us that 
^ the natural impulse of every open-minded student is to re- 
^ joice that the God of, nations prepared these races for 
V iheir yet undeveloped destiny in a school so fit. 
f Thus iSar, then, as affording proper discipline and re- 
straint to the exuberant yonth of the Germanic races, the 
predominance of papal power in Europe must be looked 
opon as a forwardnig of European life ; much more so, 
'^' when we reoolleot that European life reo^ved from this 
' power the civilisation of the old world. 

But now we have to add, that the eonHnua^ce of this 
power would have been fatal to European lifia. That the 
European boy should go to school, we can jUi recognise as 
right ; but that the schooknaster shoukl claim to rule over 
him, after he has communicated all he has to communi- 
cate—that the man should remain in a position fitted only 
for the boy, this would not have been right. The papacy, in 
point of fact, was hostile to the formation of nationalities. 
Unoonseiously, it fostered them — could not help fostering 
them. But the genius of the nation and of the papacy 
were antagonistic * The time will come,' said an ecole- 
Biastie, *tbat the golden statue of the kingdom will be 
utterly demolished, and every great empire divided into 
tetrarehies. Not till then will the church stand up free 
Mid ODoppoeed, under the protection of the great crowned 
priest.* This was the aim of Hildebrand. Thus only, 
aeooidbg to his view, could society be reformed. This,^ 
abo, was the aim of his sueoessOTs ; and it is phun, that 
beneath such a burden of ecclesiastical domination, nation- 
alities could not develop. Such, according to the light given 
us, is our view of the Church of Rome iu relation to the 
European state. 

2. Bat there is a second aspect in which this church 
has to be viewed — an inner one — that which it turns to- 
ward us when we look upon it in its relation to the meiEn- 
bersliip, or, which is the same thing in other words, to the 
New Testament ideal of the Christian Church. 

We require to begin what we have to say here with 
some remarks upon the natnre of a priesthood. It is not 
•0 generally known as it should be, that a priest is one who 
has immediat« access to the Deity. In the old religions 
th«rt was a class (among the Jews, the tribe of Levi) set 
ainrt for this express function, that they should go into 



the presence of God in behalf of the congregations. A true 
worshipper, in these times, would not venture to approach 
the Deity himself. He brought his offering to the priest, 
and the priest presented it in his stead, ft was charac- 
teristic of a ni^esthood, then, it was the very essence of 
the priestly office, tliat it stood between the object of i\or- 
ship and the worshipper, that all divine influences had 
to come through it to the congregation, and all worship to 
ascend through it to God. Accordingly, in places con- 
secrated to public worship — in the temple at Jerusalem, 
ia the. temples of Greecer-the f^riest withdrew from the 
presence of the congregation into a little chamber — a place 
apart — and there communed with God. 

We believe our readers are aware that Christianity 
is, amoogst Pjotestant nations, understood to have abo- 
lished all this; and that there is understood to be sym- 
bolic truth iu the rending of the vaU of the Jewish temple 
at the moment the Lord was on the cross. The priest- 
hood, in the old sense of it, was abolished. Each man 
henceforth is to be a priest The membership b an holy 
priesthood. All, by one spirit (npt by a class of their 
own), have acpess unto the Father, There is to be no 
ofiicial mediator between God and man. God himself is 
that The one High Priest is God. The priesthood un- 
der,him — in communion with him — in the emoymeut of 
his dignity and nature, is the whole body of believers. 
And just as the architecture of the ancient religions testi- 
fied to the existence of a separation between the priesthood 
and the membersliip, the aichitecture of Christum places 
of worship has yielded a testimony to their identity. In 
the Chevalier Bunaen's book on. the ' Basilicas of Rome,* 
this testimony is very abl^ developed. We shall endea- 
vour to present the main idea of this work. 

Origuoally, and fop.nearly two centuiies, there were no 
stated places for the assembling of Christians. . A private 
house — a. catacomb — a workshop, sufficed. When Chris- 
tians came to have power on their side, thiere were o(>en 
for their use certain buildings where worship might be 
conducted. The old temples, for example, existed, and 
miffht be procured. We find, howe'ver, that Christians never 
bad recourse to these temples, but that they invariably ^pe- 
ferred buildings resembling in purpose our town-ball^— the 
Basilicas. What was the Basilica? In eastern nations, 
the gateway .of jthe royal pakce, where, in the presence of 
all the people, the kings sat to hear axid jv<lge. In Rome, 
this primitive use of Uie Basilica continues ; but over the 
open pillars of the East a roof has been suspended, and it has 
been enclo6edJ>y walb. Let our readers go jnto any cathe- 
dn^ of the R,eformed Church. The pillars of the King's 
Gateai^Btill there; a wide avenue runs between the pillars 
fsom end to end ; at each side is a narrower avenue or aisle, 
and except that the end of the building is not semicircular, 
you have before you a Roman Basilica. . The judge sat on 
an elevated phitform in the terminal semicircle. Before 
hin^ in the ope.aisle, stretched the nien who had causes 
pending — in the other, the women. The centre was filled 
by the town> people, and was, in fact, our exchange. 
Well, it was this building which Christian worship used in 
the earlier centuries. Here it was most at home. The 
seat of the judge. became the pulpit; the central avenue, 
the place of CQmmunion ; . the side aisles, the auditory. 
Mark .the entire openness of all the parts of worship^mark 
the entire ab^nce of a priest No man withdraws from 
the congregation to commune with God ; no man feels that 
he is nearer to God. than his brother man. The symbol 
of brotherhood is erected in the centre — in the spot where 
the common crowd of everyday life assembled. This was 
the altar ; here the bread was broken ; each commmiicaut 
felt that he had access personally to God. 

But these early centuries passed away. The age of 
Hildebrand succeeded. What now is the interior arrange- 
ments of the place of Christian worship ? The vail of the 
temple is restored ; the communion-table is removed be- 
hind ; the sacrament of the Supper has become a sacri- 
fice ; and the ministers of the congregation withdraw from 
the view of the people, to ofier it alone, iu their behalf, 
unto the Lord. In a word, the fact that each believer is 
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a priest is no longer recoguised. The ofikial priesthood 
haB returned. 

Wo make this representation under the impreesioo that 
members of the Church of Rome will not only not find 
fault with it, but receive it as agr e eab l e to all their notbns 
of what ought to be. Still, we feel that it would be un- 
wise to dwell longer on the subject. Already we tread on 
thorny ground, and offer this which we have advanoed 
about prie8thr>od in lieu ff a more explicit doctrinal expo- 
sition of the distinctive features of tlie Roman Church, 
when compared with the ideal we find in the New Testa- 
ment. That ideal was thoroughly known in Rome ; but 
it was there looked upon as an ideal to be realised only by 
the clergy. Thsy were the Eeefena— the holy jpnesthood 
— the peculiar people — the royal generation. They were 
the brethren — the partakers of the Mbcrament — the habi* 
tation of the Spirit— tlie Church ; and only through them 
could the mysteries of the Christian faith be derived to the 
flock. We are, therefore, free, and in no unkindiv spirit, 
to liken the pastors and flock of that church to the crew 
and passengers of a ship in troubled waters. The clergy 
are the crew; the flock the passengers. Storms are 
ahead, and the passengers must go below. The rough 
weather and the danger belong to the crew ; the passen- 
gers are safe in (he hold. If aiuety be bliss, the paaseuffers 
are blessed. The blast, and the terror, and the splendour 
are for the poor crew. The ideal was, that each man 
should stand on the deck, and front for himself the perils 
of life ; the promiat was, that the face of a father would 
be seen in the drifting cloud and the tossing sea. But it 
was an ideal the European man had not realised at the 
end of the fifteenth century ; it was a promise of which the 
priesthood alone had experienced the fulfilment. 

At this date, however, the Reformation came. It will 
be seen how completely it met the two aspects of the Ro- 
man Church we have been reviewing, and changed the 
existing relations between church and state, and between 
clergy and people. 



HYDROPHOBIA. 

M. BcissoN has written to the Paris Academy of ScienceB, 
to claim as his, a small treatise on hydrophobia, addressed 
to the academy so fitr back as 1885, and signed with a 
single initial. The case referred to in that treatise was 
his own. The particulars, and the mode of cure adopted, 
were as follows : — He had been called to visit a woman 
who, for three day.«, was said to be suffering under this 
disease. She had the asual symptoms— constriction of the 
throat, inability to swallow, abundant secretion of saliva, 
and foaming at the mouth. Her neighbours said that she 
had been bitten by a mad dog about forty days before. At 
her own urgent entreaties, she was bM,.and died tLt^w 
hours after, as was expected. 

M. Buisson, who had his bands covered with blood, in- 
cautiously cleansed them with a towel, which had been 
used to wi^e the mouth of the patient. He then had an 
ulceration upon one of his fingers, yet thought it suffident 
to wipe off the saliva that adhered with a little water. The 
ninth day after, being in his cabriolet, he was suddenly 
seized with a pain hi his throat, and one, still greater, iu 
his ejea. The saliva was continually pouring into his 
mouth ; the impre^on of a current of air, the sight of 
brilliant bodies, gave him abainful sensation ; his body ap- 
peared to him so light that be felt as though he could leap 
to a prodigious height He experienced, he said, a wish to 
run and bite, not men, but animals and inanimate bodies. 
Finally, he drank with difficulty, and the sight of water 
was still more distressing to him than the pain in his 
throat. These symptoms recurred every five luioutes, and 
it appeared to him as though the pain commenced in the 
affected finger, and extendi thenoe to the shoulder. 

From the whole of the symptoms, he judged himself 
afflicted with hydrophobia, and resolved to terminate his 
life by stifling himself in a vapour bath. Having entered 
one for this purpose, he caused the heat to be raised to 
107 dcg. 80 sea Fab., when be was equally surprised and 



delighted to find himself fne of all compUdnt He tell the 
bathing-room well, dined heartily, and drank more than 
usuaL Sinoe that time, he says, he has treated in the same 
manner more than eighty persons bitten, in Ibur of whom 
the symptoms had declared themselves ; and in no case has 
he Allied except in that of one child, seven years old, who 
died in the Imth. The mode of treatment he reoommMuls 
if, that the person bit should take a certain number of 
vapour baths (comftoonly called Russian), and should in- 
duce every night a violent perspiration, by wrapping him- 
self in flannels, and covering himself with a f^ither-bed ; 
the perspiration is favoured by drinking fi-eely of a warm 
decoction of sarsaparilhL He declares, so convinced is be 
of the efficacy of his mode of treatment, that he wiH suffer 
himself to be inoculated with the disease. As a proof of 
the utility of copious and continual perspirsAlon, he relates 
the following anecdote : — A relative of the musician Qretry 
was bitten by a mad dog, at the same time with many 
other persons, who all died of hydrophobia. For his part, 
feeling the flrst symptoms of the diseiMe, he took to dancing, 
night and day, saying that he wished to die gaily. He re- 
covered. M. Buisson also cites the old stories of dancing 
being a remedy for the bite of a tartantula ; and draws at- 
tention to the fkct, that the animals in whom this madness 
Is most fluently found to develop itself spontaneously, are 
dogs, wolves, and foxes, which never perspire. 

ICHABODI 
So ftJIeo, w kMtl the Ugtit wttbdrawn 



Hie clorjr IhMa bit itrej halis gone 
Fort 



RcvUo htm not-tlM Tempter liatb 

A tnare for all ; 
And pityfnff tears, not leom and wrdtb, 

Befit bis (kli 

Oh I daoib be psMioD's atomijr rage, 

When ho who might 
Bare lighted np and led hU age 

Falls buck is nigbt 

ScomI wonld the a^gela lani^ to marit 

A bright tool dilveo, 
Flerd-go.ided, down the endlem dark, 

From hope and heaven f 

Let not the land ones proud of hfan 

Ineutt hhn mw, 
Kor braad with deeper ihanM hU dtm 

CiahoBoored l>rav. 

Bat let Its Imnible sons, Instead, 

Prom tea to lake, 
A long lament as for the dead 

In sadness make. 

Of all we lored and honeored, nought 

Save power remains— 
A fUleo angel's pride of tbooght 

Still strpDg In chalna 

AlLelse Is lost; from those great eyes 

The tool hat tied: 
When fiUth to kitt. whea hoBCNqr diet, 

Theo>ania4tadl 

Then pay the rerferenee of old days 

To hit dead Ium; 
Walk baokwaPd with averted gase. 

And hide the thtme I J. «. 



Allowing the performance of an honourable action to 
be attended with labour, the labour is soon over, but the 
honour is immortal ; whereas, should even pleasure wait 
on the ooministaon of what is dishonourable, the pleasure 
is soon gone, but dishonour is eternal. 

The greatest of all afflictions is an i^otion kwi. 

The circumference cannot be small of which Qod is the 
centre. ^^ j 
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ON THE PRESENT STAGE OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

BT THOMAS DB QUIMOBT. 

Ho langoagt is statioDary, except in nide and earlj 
periids of society. The langoages of nations, like t)ie Eng- 
Hsh and French, walking in the Yan of civilisation, having 
pop«]ar institutions, and taking part in the business of the 
eaHh with morbid energy, are placed under the action of 
e4«es that will not allow them any respite from change. 
Neologism, in rerolntionary times, is not an infirmity of 
caprice, seeking (to use the proverb of Oenrantes) *for 
better bread than is made of wheat,' but is a mere neoes- 
ntjofthe unresting intellect New ideas, new aspects of 
qW ideas, new relations of ol]t|ects to each other, or to man 
— tke subject who contemplates those objects — absolutely 
lanst on new words. And it would not be a mam idle mis- 
qoooeption to find a disease in the pains of growth, than 
lb fin^ a deoay of vernacular purity in the multitude of 
ffriwl coinages which modem necessities of thought and 
feotioo are annually calling forth on the banks of the 
Thamm tfid the Seine. 

Such oiinages, however, do not all stand upon the same 
basis of justification. Some are regularly formed from 
iiBown roots upon known analogies; others are formed 
Uoe&tiously. Some again meet a real and clamorous ne- 
jsity of the intellect ; others are fitted to gratify the mere 
appetite for innovation. They take their rise in various 
•ottroes, and are moulded with various degrees of skill 
Let 88 throw a hasty glance on the leading classes of these 
ooijMiges, and of the laws which appear to govern them, or 
or the anoBUklies with which they are sometimes associated. 
There are also large cases of innovation, in which no pro- 
oess of coinage whatever is manifested, but perhaps a 
idmple restoration of old words, long since obsolete in lite- 
ratore and good society, yet surviving to this hour in pro- 
Tiodal usage; or, again, an extension and emancipation of 
terms heretofore narrowly restricted to a technical or a pro- 
fessional use; as we see extmplified in the worJ ignore^ 
which, until very lately, was so sacred to the sole use of 
grand juries, that a man would have been obscurely sus- 
pected by a policeman, and would indeed have suspected 
MmseK; of something like petty larceny in forcing it into 
any general and philosophic meaning; which, however, it 
bas now assumed, with little offence to good tasto, and 
with ydoflum service to the intellect Other cases again 
there are, and at present £ar too abundant, in which the 
necessities of social intercourse, and not unfrequently the 
necessities of philosophic speculation, are provisionally 
supplied by tlang^ and the phraseology that is born and 
bred in the streets. The market-place and the highway, 
tbe/ontin and the trmunh are rich seed-plots for the sow- 
ing and the reaping of many indispensable ideas. That a 
phrase belongs to the slang dictionary is certainly no ab- 
solute recommendatbn ; sometimes such a phrase may be 
limply disgusting from its vulgarity, without adding any- 
thing to the meaning or to the rhetorical foroe. How shock- 
ing to hear .an official dignitary saying (as but yesterday 
tpoi heard), * What cat earth could the clause mean T * Tet 
neither is it any safe ground of absolute excommuni- 
cation even from the sanctities of literature that a phrase 
is entirely a growth of the street The word humbug, 
for histance (as perhaps I may have occasion to show 
ftirtber on), rests i^n a rich and comprehensive basis : 
it cannot be rendered adequately, either by German or 
by Qreek, the two richest of human languages ; and with- 
out this expressive word we should all be disarmed for 
one great case, continually recurrent, of social enormity. 
A vast mass of villany, that cannot otherwise be reached 
by legal penalties or brought within the rhetoric of scorn, 
would go at large with absolute impunity, were it not 
through the stem Rhadamanthian aid of this virtuous and 
inexorable word. 

A^eantuM^ as it would not suit the purposes of a sketch 
to be too systematic in the treatment of a subject so inex- 
haostible as language and style, ndther would it be within 



the limits of just proportion that I should be too elaborate 
in rehearsing beforehand the several avenues and classes 
of cases through which an opening is made for new words 
amongst ourselves or the French. I will select such cases 
for separate noUce as seem most interesting or most sea- 
sonable. But previously, as a proper mode of awakening 
the reader into giving relief and just prominence to the 
subject, I will point attention to the varying scale of ap- 
preciation applied to the diction and the national language, 
as a ground of national distinction and honour, by the five 
great intellectual nations of ancient and modem history, 
ris., the Greeks, the Romans, the French, the English, and 
the Germans. In no country, except one, is such a pre- 
fooe more requisite than in England, where it is strange 
enough that, whilst the finest models of style exist, and 
sutH^nsciously operate effectively as sources of delight, 
the conscious valuation of style is least perfectly deve- 
loped. 

Every nation lias reason to feel interested in the preten- 
sions of its own native language ; in the original quality of 
that language or characteristic kind of its powers ; and in 
the particuUr degree of its expansions at the period in 
question. Even semi-barbarous tribes sometimes talk 
grandilcquently on this head, and ascribe to uncultivated 
jargons a fertility or a range oi expressiveness quite in- 
compatible with the particular stage of social develop- 
ment which the national capacities have reached. Not only 
in spite of its barbarism, but oftentimes in mere rirtue 
of its barbarism, we find a language claiming by its eulo- 
gists to possess more than ordinary powers of picturesque 
expression. Such a claim is oontmually put forward on 
behalf of the Celtic languages, as, for instance, the Arrooric, 
the Welsh, the Irish, the Manx, the Gaelic Such a claim is 
put forward also for many oriental languages. Tet, in most 
of these cases, Uiere is a profound mistake committed ; and 
generally the same mistake. Without being strictly bar- 
barous, all these languages are uncultured and rade in a 
degree corresponding to the narrow social development 
of the races who speak them. These races are precisely 
in that stage of ianperfeci expansion, both civilly and in- 
tellectually, under whiqh the separation has not fully taken 
place between poetry and prose. Their social condition 
is too simple and elementary to require much cultivation 
of intellectual topics. Little motive exists for writing, un- 
less on occasions of^ poetic excitement The subdued 
colouring* therefore, of prose h>8 not yet been (to epeak 
physiologically) secreted. And the national diction has 
the appearance of being more energetic and sparkling, 
simply because it is more inflated ; the chastities of good 
taste not having yet been called forth by social necessities 
to disentangle the separate forms of impassioned and non- 
impassioned composition. The Kalmuck Tartars, accord- 
ing to a German traveller, vix., Bergmann, long resident 
amongst them, speak in rapturous terms of their own lan- 
guage; but it is probable that the particular modes of 
phraseology which fascinate their admiration, are precisely 
those wbicn a more advanced civilisation, and a corre- 
sponding development of taste, would reject as spurious. 
Certainly, in the case of a Unguage and a literature likely 
to be much in advance of the Kalmuck, vis., the Arabic, at 
the era of Mahomet, we find this coiyecture realised. The 
Koran is held by the devout Mahommedan to be the most 
admirable model of composition ; but exactly those orna- 
ments of diction or of imagery, which he regards as the 
jewels of the whole, are most entirely in the childish taste 
of imperfect oirilisation. That which attracts the Arab 
critic or the Persian, is most of all repulsive to the mascu- 
line judgment of the European. 

Barbtuism, in short, through all degrees, generates its 
own barbaresque standards of taste; and nowhere so much 
as in the great field of diction and ornamental composition. 
A high civilisation is an indispensable condition for de- 
veloping the full powers of a language; and it is equally 
a condition for developing the taste which must preside 
over the appreciation of diction and style. The elder civi- 
lisations of Egypt and of Asiatic empires are too imper- 
fectly known at this day to furnish any suggestions upon 
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the subject The earliest cmlisation that offers a practi- 
cal field of study to oar own age is the superb one of 
Greece. 

It cannot be necessarj to saj that from that memorable 
centre of intellectual activity haTe emanated the great 
models in art and literature, which, to Ohristendom, 
when recasting her mediaval forms, became chiefly opera- 
tive in controlling her luxuriance, and in other nega- 
tive services, though not so powerful for positive impulse 
and inspiration. Qreeoe was in &ct too ebullient with in- 
tellectual activity — an activity too palestric, and purely 
human — so that the opposite pole of &e mind, which points 
to the mysterious and the spiritual, was, in the agile Greek, 
too intensely a child of the earth, starved and palsied; 
whilst in the Hebrew, dull and inert intellectually, but 
in his spiritual organs awake and sublime, the case was 
precisely reversed. Yet, after all, the result was im- 
measurably in favour of the Hebrew. Speaking in the deep 
sincerities of the solitary and musing heart, which revises 
to be duped by the whistling of names, we must say of the 
Greek that — laudatur et alget — he has won the admirar 
tion of the human race, he is numbered amongst the- chief 
brilliancies of earth, but on the deeper and more abiding 
nature of man he has no hold. He will perish when any 
deluge of calamity overtakes the libraries of our planet, 
or if any great revolution of tiiought remoulds them, and 
will be remembered only as a generation of flowers is re- 
membered ; with the same tenderness of feeling, and with 
the same pathetic sense of a natural predestination to 
evanescence. Whereas the Hebrew, by introducing him- 
self to the secret places of the human heart, and sitting 
there as incubator over the awftil germs of the spiritualities 
that connect man with the unseen worlds, has perpetuated 
himself as a power in the human system : he is co-enduring 
with man's race, and careless of all revolutions in litera- 
ture or in the composition of society. The very languages of 
these two races repeat the same expression of their intellec- 
tual differences, and of the differences in their missions. The 
Hebrew, meagre and sterile as regards the numerical wealth 
of its ideas, is infinite as regards their power; the Greek, 
on the other hand, rich as tropic forests, in the polymor- 
phous life, the life of the diriding and distinguishing intel- 
lect, is weak only in the supreme region of thought 
The Hebrew has scarcely any individuated words. Ask a 
Hebrew scholar if he has a word for a hall (as a tennis 
ball, pila lusoriaj ; he says, * Oh yes.' What is it then ? 
Why he gives you the word for globe. Ask for orby for 
sphere, &o., still you have the same answer; the individual 
circumstantiations are swallowed up in the generic out- 
line. But the Greek has a felicitous parity of wealth in 
the abstract and the concrete. Even as vocal languages, 
the Hebrew and the Greek obey the same prevailing law 
of difference. The Hebrew is a sublime monochord, utter- 
ing vague vowel sounds as indistinct and shy as the breath- 
ings of an iEolian harp when, exposed to a fitful breeze. 
The Greek is more firmly articulated by consonants, and 
the succession of its syllables runs through a more exten- 
sive compass of sonorous variety than can be matched in 
any other known language. The Spanish and the Italian, 
with all the stateliness of their modulation, make no ap- 
proach to the canorous variety of the sounds of the Greek.* 
"Read a passage fh)m almost any Greek poet, and each 
syllable seems to have been placed in its present position 



* The Roroani discover Bomethin^r apparently of the sanie ten- 
dency to a vaffue economy of abstraction. But in them It is merely 
casoal, and dependent on accidental IgnoraDce. Thus, for instance, 
it ia ridiculous to render the Catnliian Pasaer mea jmeUae by tparrwo. 
As well suppose Lesbia to have fondled a pet hed^ehoff. Ptmer, or 
pauarulm. means anif little bird whatever. The sternness of the 
Roman mind disdained to linger upon petty distinctions ; or at least 
until the ages of luxurious retiiiement had paved the way for inteliec- 
tnal refinements. So again, malum^ or even pomum^ does not mean 
an apple, but any wliatever of the larger spherical or spheroidical 
fruits. A \H»ch, indeed, was described differentially as malum Perti- 
eum; an apricot, had the Romans known it, would have been ren- 
dered by malum apHcwn, or malwn apricatum; but an apple also, 
bad It been nieutloned with any stress of opposition or pointed distinc- 
tion attached to it, wonld have been described dllTerentially as mo/um 
vulgart. or malum dotnuUcum, 



as a relief, and by way of contrast to the syllable whioh 
follows and precedes. 

Of a language thus and otherwise so divinely endowed, 
the Greeks hs^ a natural right to be proud. Tet were 
they so? There is no appearance of it : and the reason no 
doubt lay in their insulated position. Having no inteUeciual 
intercourse with foreign nations, they had virtually no in- 
tercourse at all — none whioh co«ld affect the feelings of 
the literary class, or generally of those who would be likely 
to contemplate language as a subject of sesthetic admi- 
ration, ^ch Hellenic author might be compared with 
others of his compatriot authors, in respect to his manage- 
ment of their common language ; but not the language it- 
self compared as to structure or capacities with other lan- 
guages; since these other languages (one and all) were in 
any practical sense hardly assumed to exist. In this there 
was no arrogance. Aliens, as to country and civil polity, 
being objects of jealousy in the circumstances of Greece, 
there could be no reason for abstaining from any designa- 
tion, however hostile, which might seem appropriate to the 
relation between the parties. But, in reality, the term 
barbarians^ W6^m%, for many ages, to have implied nothing 
either hostile or disrespectful. By a natural oncnnatopeaa, 
the Greeks used the iterated syllables barhear to denote that 
a man was uoiBtelligible in his talk ; and, by the word bar- 
barian originally, it is probable that do sort of reproach 
was intended, but simply the fact that the people so called 
spoke a language not intelligible to Greeks. Latterly, tibe 
term seems to have been often used as one of mere con- 
venience for classification, indicating the nonrHeUenes in 
opposition to the Hellenes: and it was not meant to express 
any qualities whatever of the aliens — simply they were de- 
scribed as bdng aliens. But in the earnest times it was 
meant by the word barbarians^ to describe them under the 
idea of men who were in^purjr«i, men who, speaking ia a 
tongue different fh)m the Grecian, spoke unintelligibly ; 
and at this day it is very probable that the Chinese mean 
nothing more by the seemingly offensive term outside bar' 
barians. The mis-translations must be many between our- 
selves and the Chinese; and the probability is, that this 
reputedly arrogant expression means only * the aliens, or 
external people, who speak in tongues foreign to China.' 
Arrogant or not arrogant, however, in the mouth of the 
Greeks, the word barbarians included the whole htunan 
race not living in Hellas or in colonies thrown off firom 
Hellas.f Having no temptation or facilities fyr holding 
any intellectual intercourse with those who oould not com- 
municate through the channel of the Greek language, it 
followed that the Greeks had no means or opportunity for 
comparing their own language with the languages of other 
nations ; and, together with this power of mutual compa- 
rison, fell away the call and excitement to vanity upon that 
particular subject. Greece was in the absolute insulation 
of the phoenix, the unique of birds, that dies without having 
felt a throb of exultation or a pang of jealousy, because it 
has exposed its gorgeous plumage and the mysterious 
solemnities of its beauty only to the dusky recesses of 
Thebaic deserts. 

Not thus were the Romans situated. The Greeks, so 
profound and immoveable was their self conceit, never in 
any generation came to regard the Romans with the 
slightest tremor of jealousy, as though they were or ever 



* There is a short note by Gibbon upon this word; but It adds no- 
thing to the suggestlous which every thonglitful person will ftunish 
to himselt 

■f In the later periods of Greek literature, vlz^ at and after the era 
of Pcrldea, when the attention had been long pointed to language, 
and a more fastidious apprehension had been directed to its slighter 
shades of diflfcrence, the term 'barbarou$' was i^ipHed apparently to 
uncouth dialects of the Greek language Itself Thus, In the Ai»x of 
Sophocles, Teucer (thongh certainly tallting Greek) is described as 
speaking barbarously. Perhaps, however, tlie expression might bear 
a different construction. But in elder periods it seems hardly possible 
that the term barbarous could ever liave been so used Sir £dward B. 
Lytton, in his 'Athens,' supposes Homer, when describing the Carlans 
by this term, to have meant no more than that they spoke stnne pro- 
vincial variety of the Ionic Greek ; but, appUed to an age of ao little 
refinement as the Homeric, I should scarcely think this interpretation 
admissible. ^imui^cij uy -^^ ^.^ ^^ j. b.-*.. 
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could be rmls in JHeratare. The Roman noblee, as all 
Greece knew, ra idl ld in yoath to Athens as to the eter- 
nal well-head of learning and eloqaence; and the literary 
or the fiurensic efforts of snob p^vons were nerer Tiewed 
as bj possibility efforts of oompettiion with their masters, 
but simply as graoeftil expressions of homage to the inimi* 
table by men whose rank gaTe a valae to tlds homage. 
Cicero and other Romans of Ins day were egregionsly 
doped by their own Tanity, when- they receiTed as sincere 
the syoophantio praises of meroenary Ghreek rhetoricians. 
No Greek ever in good ihith admired a Roman upon intel- 
lectoal grounds, exoept indeed as Polybios did, whose ad- 
miration was fixed upon the Reman instilalions, not* upon 
their literature; though eren in his day the Roman literature 
had already put forth a masculine promise, and in Plautus, 
at least, a promise olunborrowMi excellenoe. The Greeks 
vcre wrong : the Romans had some things in their litera- 
ture which a Ghreek oonld neither have riTaUed nor even 
imderstoodi Thegr had a peculiar rhetoric for example, sneh 
as Ond's in the contest for the anas o^AnhUles— such as 
Seneea's, which, to this hour, has nerer been properly exa- 
mined, and which not only has no parallel in Grecian lite- 
ratore^bnt which, stranf^y enou^ loses its whole effect 
aad sense when translated into Greek: so entirely is it 
Roman by incommunicable priTilege of genius. 

fiat» if the Greeks did no justice to their Roman pupils, 
on the other hand, the Roman pupils never ceased to re- 
gard the Greeks with Teneration, or to acknowledge them 
for theii^ masters^in. literature : they had a foreign litera- 
tore before their eyes challen^ng continual comparison; 
and this foreign literature was in- a lai^g^uage wUch also 
ohallenged comparison with thdr own. UrSrj Roman of 
distinction understood Greek; often talked it fluently, de- 
claimed in a, and wrote books in it But there is no lan- 
guage without, its own peculiar genius, and therefore none 
without its separate powers and adTantages. The Latin 
language has in excess such an original eharaoter, and 
consequently such separate powers. These the Romans 
were not slow to discoTor. Studying the Greek so closely, 
th^ found by continual oollation in what quarter lay the 
peculiar strength of the Latin. And, amongst others^ (^ro 
did himself the greatest honour, and ahnost redeems the 
baseness <^. his political conduct, by the patriotic forrour 
which he now and then exhibits in defmding Uie claims 
of his native language and native literature. He maintains 
also, more than once, and perhaps with good reason, the 
natWe superiority of the Roman mind to the Gkeoiaainoer- 
tain qualities of racy humour, &e.* 

Here, viz., in the case of Cicero,' we have the first eminent 
example (though he himself records some elder examples 
amoogBt his own cooatrymen) of a man's standing up 
manfully to support the pretensions of his mother tongue. 
And this mig^t be done in a mere spirit of pu^^iacious de- 
fiance to the arrogance of another nation — a spirit which 
finds matter of quarrel in a straw. But here lUso we find 
the first example of a statesman's seriously regarding a 
language in the light of a foremost jewel amongst the 
trophies of nationality. 

Coming forward to our own times, we find sovereign 
rulers, on behalf of great nations, occasionally raising dis- 
putes which presume some sane of the value and dignity 
attached to a Umguage. Cromwell, for instance, insisted 
upon Cardinal Mitfarine's surrendering his pretension to 
have the French language used in a particular negooia- 
tion; and accordingly Latin was substituted. But this did 
not argue in Cromwell any r^i/ estimation of the English 
Iftognage. He had been weak enough to wish that his own 
life and annals should be written in Latin rather than in 
Biigliah. The motiv^ it is true, might be to flunlitate the 
circulation of the work amongst tho literati <^ the Conti- 
nent But vernacular translations would more certainly 
have been executed all over the Continent in the absence 



•J'kwe. by the way, tlie rocabolary of lesthetlc terras, after all tlie 
iabofui of Ernestl and other Qerman editors, Is still fiir from beinflr 
ttadentood. In particular, the word faeettu is so Ikr from answering 
to Us Qfiui interpretation, that nottro periculo let the reader under- 
itind it asprediely what the French mean by naive. 



of a Latin original ; for this, by meeting the demand of 
foreigners in part M%., of Uamed foreigners), would pro 
tanto have lessened the motives to such translations. And, 
apart from this preference of a Latin to a domestic por- 
traiture addressing itself originally to his own countrymen, 
or, if Latin were otherwise the pi^erable language, apart 
from Cromweirs preference of a Latin Casaubon to a Id^tin 
Milton, in no instance did Cromwell testify any sense of 
the commanding rank due to English literature amongst 
the contemporary* literatures of Christendom, nor any 
concern for its extension. 

In the case (^resisting the French arrogance, Cromwell 
had seemed to express homage to the language of his 
couBtry, but in reality he bad only regarded the political 
dignity of his country. A pretension may be lighter than 
a feather ; and yet in behalf of our country we do right to 
suffer no insolent aggression upon it by an enemy. But 
this argues no sincere re^tfd for that pretension on its 
own account We have known a sailor to knock an Italian 
down for speaking disrespectfully of English tenor voices. 
The true and appropriate expression of reverence to a lan- 
guage isv not l^ fighting for it, as a subject of national 
rivalry, but by4aldng earnest pains to write it with accu- 
racy, practically to display its beauty, and to make its 
powers available for oemraensurate ends. Tried by this 
test, which of the three peoples that walk at the head dT 
civilisation — French, Germans, or English — have best ful- 
filled the duties of their position! 

To answer that the French only have been folly awake 
to these duties is painftil,. but too manifostly it is true. The 
French language possesses the very highest degree of merit, 
though not in the very highest mode of merit; it is the 
unique language of the planet as. an instrument for giving 
eflfect to th» powers, and for OMeting the necessities, 5 
sodal gaiety and ooUoqwal intercourse. This is partly 
the effect, and partiy the cause, of the sodal temperament 
which distinguishes the French; partly follows Uie na- 
tional disposition, and partly leads it The adaptation of 
the language to the people, not perhaps more really pro- 
minent in thisrcase than in others, is more conspicuously 
so; and it may be in a spirit <^ gratitude fyr tUs genial 
oo^^neration in their language that the French are in a 
memorable degree anxious to write it with elegance and 
corvectnese. They take a pride in doing so; and it is 
remarkable that grammatical inaccuracies, so common 
a m o n gst ourselves, and common even amongst our lite- 
rary people, are almost unknown amongst the educated 
Fraioh.t 

But mere fidelity to grammar would leave but a negative 
impression : the respect which the French show to their 



* At this era, when Ohanoer, Spenser, Shakqiere, and the oootem- 
porary dramatists, when Lord Bacon. Selden, Milton, and many of the 
leading English theoUHviaos (Jewel, Hooker, ChillingworUi, and 
Jeremy Taylor), had appeared— In feet, aU the optimatei of the English 
literature— it mnst be remembered that the French literature was 
barely beginning. Montaigne was the only deeetmd author of emi- 
nence; Comeille was the only living author in general credit The 
reader may orge that alreadv, in the times of Catherine de Hedlci, 
there were eminent poeta. In the reign of her son Charles IX. were 
several; and in the reign of her hnsband there was eren a celebrated 
Pieiad of poetsi Bat these were merely comt poets— thqr had no 
national name ; and were already fbrgotten in the days of Louis ZIIL 
As to German literature, thai was a blank. Germany had then but 
one tolerable poet, via., Opitz, whom aome people (chiefly his coun- 
trymen) honour with the title of the German Dryden I 

f This the reader might be apt to 4onbt, if he were to judge of 
Fren<di grammar by Freoch orthography. Until recently— that Is, 
through the last thirty years- very few people in France, eren of the 
educated classes, could speU. They spelt l^ procuration. The compo- 
sitors of the press held a jseneral power-of^rttomey to spell fbr uni- 
versal France. A /ao-ttmm of the spelling which prevailed amongst 
the royal funily of France at the time of the elder Rerolntion is given 
in 0^*s journal: it is tenlfle. Such forms occur, for instance, as. 
J'anoitmi (J*aTois) tor Ihaa: J'M (etoU) for I was. But, In publish- 
ing snch fiicts, the reader is not to imagine that Cl^ meant to ex- 
pose anything needing concealment All people of distinction spelled 
ia that lawless way; and the loyal relet doubtless no more thought it 
decorous for a man of rank to spell his own spelling, than to clean his 
own shoes, or to wash his own linen. * Base Is the man who pays,* 
says Ancient Pistol ; * base is the man who spells,' said the French of 
that century. It would have been Tulgar to q>ell decently : and it 
was not illiterate to spell abominably; for literary men spelled not at 
all better : they also spelled by proxy, and by grace of compositora. 
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laogaage expresses itself chiefly in their wmj of mansging 
it, 1^ is, in their attention to style and diction. It is the 
rarest thing possible to find a French writer erring bj 
sentences too long, too intricate, and loaded with clauses, 
or too clumsy in th^r struotnre. The Tery highest quali- 
ties of style are not much within the ideal of French com- 
position ; but in the ezeontiTe results, French prose com- 
position usually reyeals an air of finish, of self-restraint 
under any possible temptation to da kmgugurs, and of 
graceful adroitness in the transitions. 

Precisely the reverse of all this is found in the composi- 
tions of the German, who is the greatest nuisance, in what 
concerns the treatment of language, that the mind of man 
is capable of conoeiTing. Of his language, the German is 
proud, and with reason, for it is redundantly ridL Bven 
in its Teutonic section, it is jo rich as to be sdf-sufficing, 
and capable, though awkwardly, of dispensing with the 
Greek and Latin counter-section. This independence of 
alien resources has sometimes been even practi^ly adopted 
as the basis of a dictionary, and ofllcially patronised. li3ome 
thirty years ago, the Prussian goveniment was said to have 
introduced into the public service a dictionary * which re- 
jected all words not purely vernacular. Such a word, for 
instauoe, as phVosophU was not admissible ; the indigenous 
word weltweUfuit was held to be not only sufficient, which 
it really is, but exclusively legitimate. Tet, with all this 
scrupulosiiy and purism of veneration for his native lan- 
guage, to which he ascribes ev&ry quality of power and 
beauty, and amongst others — eredite posteri t — sometimes 
even vocal beauty t and euphony, the true German has no 
sense of grace or deformity in the management of his Ian- 
gunge. Style, diction, the construction of sentences, are 
Meas perfectly without meaning to the German writer. If 
a whole book were made up of a single sentence, all colla- 
teral or subordinate ideas being packed into it as paren- 
thetical intercalations — if this single sentence should even 
cover an acre of ground, the true German would see in all 
that no want of art, would recognise no opportunities 
thrown away for the display of beauty. The temple would 
in his eyes exist, because the materials of the temple— the 
stone, the lime, the iron, the timber — had been carted to 
the ground. A sentence, even when insuUtod and riewed 
apart for itself is a subject for complex art : even «o fltr it 
is capable of multiform beauty, and liable to a whole 
nosology of malconlbrmaUons. But it is in the rskOion of 
sentences, in what Horace terms thdr ^junetura^' that the 
true life of composition resides. The mode cf their nexus, 
the way in which one sentence is made to arise out of an- 
other, and to prepare the opening for a third : this is the 
great loom in which the textile process of the moring in- 
tellect reveals itself and prospers. Here the separate 
clauses of a period become architectural parts, aiding, re- 
lieving, supporting each other. But how can any approach 
to that effect, or any suggestion of it exist for him who 
hides and buries all openings for parts and graceful corre- 
spondences in one monotonous continuity of period, stretch- 
ing over three octavo pages ? Kant was a great man, but 
he was obtuse and d^ as an antediluvian boulder with 
regard to language and its capacities. He has sentences 
which have been measured by a carpenter, and some of 
them run two feet eight by six inches. Now, a sentence 
with that enormous span is fit only for the use of a mega- 
therium or a pre- Adamite. Parts so remote as the begin- 
ning and the end of such a sentence can have no sensible 
relation to each other ; not much as regards their logic, 
but none at all as regards their more sensuous qualities — 
rhythmus, for instance, or the continuity of metaphor. 
And it is clear that, if the internal relations of a sentence 
fttde under the extravagant misproportion of its scale, a 



* By Hetose, if I recollect ; and fimnded partly on that of Wol£ 
f Foreigners do not often ko so far as this; and yet an American, 
in his ' Sketches of Turkey ' (Now York. 18S8). characterises the Ger- 
man (p. 478) not only as a soft and melodious langnafte, but absolntely 
as ' the iojtut of all European lanfrnages.' Schiller and Goethe had a 
notion that it was capable of being hammered into euphony, that it 
was by postlbility rosJleabie in that respect, but then only by great 
labour of selectian, and as a trick of rope dancing ingenuity. 



fortiori must the outer relations. If two figures, or other 
objects, are meant to modify each other visually by means 
of colour, of outline, or <^ expression, they must be breugbt 
into juxtaposition, or at least into ndghbourbood. A 
chasm between them, so vast as to prevent the synthesis 
of the two objects in one co-existing Md of visioa, inter- 
rupts the play of all genial comparison. Perioik, and 
clauses of periods, modify eadi other, and build up a whole, 
then, only when the parts are shown as parts, cohering and 
conspiring to a common result But, if each part is sepa- 
rately so vast as to eclipse the disk of the ac^jaoent parts, 
then substantially they are separate wholes, and do not 
coalesce to any joint or complex impression. 

We English in this matter occupy a middle position be- 
tween the French and the Germans. Agreeably to the 
general cast of the national diaraoter, our tendency is to 
degrade the value of the ornamental, whenever it is brought 
b^re us under any sugypestion of oomparison or rivalry 
with the substantial or grossly useftil. Viewing the 
thoughts as the substantial objects in a book, we are apt 
to regard the manner of presenting these thoughts as a 
secondary or even trivial concern. The one we typify as 
the metallic substancei, the silver or gold, whi<A consti- 
tutes the true value, that cannot perish in a service of plate ; 
whereas the style too generally, m our estimate, represents 
the mere casual fashion given to the plate by the artist— 
an adyunct that any change of public taste may degrade 
into a positive disadvantage. But in this we English err 
greatly ; and by these three capital oversights : — 

1. It is certain that styles or (to speak by the most 
general expression) the management or language, ranks 
amongst the fine arts, and is able therefore to yield a sepa- 
rate intellectual pleasure quite apart firom the interest of 
the subject treated. So (hr it is already one error te rate 
the value of style as if it were necessarily a dependent or 
subordinate thing. On the contrary, style has an absoluU 
value, like the product of any other exquisite art, quite 
distinct from the value of the subject about which it is em- 
ployed, and irrelatively to the subject; precisely as the 
fine workmanship of Seopas the Greek, or of Cellini the 
Florentine, is equally valued by the connoisseur, whether 
embodied in bronse or marble, in an ivory or in a golden 
vase. But 

2. If we <Io submit to this narrow valuation of style, 
founded on the interest of the subject to which it is minis- 
terial, still, even on that basis, we English commit a capital 
blunder, which the French earnestly and sincerely escape; 
for, assuming that the thoughts involve the primary inte- 
reirt> still it must make all the difference in the world to the 
success of those thoughts whether they are treated in the 
way best fitted to expel the doubts or darkness that may 
have setUed upon them ; and, secondly, in cases where the 
business is, not to establish new conrictions, but to carry 
old convictions into operative life and power, whether they 
are treated in the way best fitted to rekindle in the mind 
a practical sense of tbeir value. Style has two separate 
functions — ^first^ to brighten the intslHgibiUty of a subject 
which is obscure to the understanding; secondly, to regene- 
rate the normal powsr and impressiveness oif a subject 
which has become dormant to the sensibilities. Darkness 
gathers upon many a theme, sometimes from previous mis- 
treatment, but oftener firom original perplexities investing 
its very nature. Upon the style it is, if we take that word 
in its largest sense— upon the skill and art of the developer, 
that these perplexities greatly depend fbr their illumina- 
tion. Look, again, at l£e other qlass of case^ when the 
difiiculties are not for the understanding but fbr the practi- 
cal sensibilities as applicHble to the sendees of life. Ihe 
subject, suppose, is already understood sufficiently; hot it 
is lifeless as a motive. It is not new light that is to be 
communicated, but old torpor that is to be dispersed. The 
writer is not summoned to convince, but to persuade. De- 
caying lineaments are to be retraced, and fiuied colouring 
to be refireshed. Now, these ofllces of style are really not 
essentially below the level of those other offices attached to 
the original discovery of truth. He that to an old con- 
viction, long since inoperative and dead, gives the regene- 
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ntioo thai carries it back into the heart aa a Tital power 
of acUon— he, ag^ that by new light, or by light trained 
to flow throagb a new channel, reconciles to the ander- 
staiMBng a troth which hitherto had seemed dark or doabt- 
inl— boUi these men are really, quoad us that benefit by 
their serrioes, the diseover0n of the truth. Yet these re- 
Eulcs are amongst the possible gifts of style. Light to tee 
ibe road, power to advance along it — such being amongst 
the promises and proper functions of style, it is a capital 
error, under the idea of its ministeriality, to underralue 
this great organ of the adyanciDg intellect — an organ which 
is equally important considered as a tool for the culture 
and populamaUon of truth, and also (if it had no use at 
iU in that way) as a mode per se of the beautiful, and a 
fountain of intellectual pleasure. The vice of that appre- 
i datioiiy which we English apply to style, lies in represent- 
, mg it as a mere ornamental accident of written oomposi- 
! tion— a triTial embelli^ment, like the mouldings of fumi- 
l| tore, the cornices of ceilings, or the arabesques of tea-urns. 
' I Ob the contrary, it is a product of art the rarest, subtle^t^ 
I, tad. most intellectual; and, like other products of the fine 
J Arts, it is then finest when it is most eminently disintereet- 
I ed, that is, most conspicuously detached fh)m gross palp- 
'! able uses. Yet, in Tery many cases, it really kae the ob- 
vam uses of that gross pal]mble order; as in the cases 
just noticed, when it gites light to the understanding, or 
power to the will, remo¥ing obsouritiee from one set of 
truths^ and into another droulating the life-blood of sensi- 
bility. In these oases, meantime, the style is contem- 
plated as a thing separable from the thoughts ; in ihot, as 
I the drest of the thoughts — a robe that may be laid aside 

at pleasure. But 

I 8. There arises a case entirely different, where style can- 

1 not be regarded as a drets or alien coTering, but where 

' style becomes the ineanuUion of the thoughts. The human 

body is not the dress or i^parel of the human spirit ; liar 

I more mysterious is the mode of their union. Oall the two 

! eleaients A and B : then it is impossible to point out A as 

exiatiog aloof firom B, or wee vertck A exists in and 

I through B. B exists in and through A. No profound ob- 

; server can haye failed to obserre this illustrated in the 

eapactties of style. Imagery is sometimes not the mere 

I alien apparelling of a thought, and of a nature to be de- 

I tabled from the thought^ but is the eo-effident that, be- 

yog tfuperadded to something dae, absolutely makee the 

, thought 

In this third case, oar English tendency to undemUue 
style goes more deeply into error than in the other two. 

I la thtte two we simply underrate the enormous serrices 
that are or mij^t be rendered by style to the interests of 

! troth and human thinking; but, in the third case, we go 

I I near to abolish a mode of existence. This is not so im- 
pobstble an offenoe as might be supposed. There are many 
Kieas in Leibnitz, in Kant, in the SchooUmen, in Plato at 
tintes, and certainly in Aristotle (as the ideas of aotineris- 
taais, entelecheia, &c.), which are only to be arrestee and 
reatiised by a signal ^ort— by a sUnggle and a nimf both 
of reflection aid of Urge combinatiou. Now, where so 
moch depends upon an ^ort — on a spasmodic strain — to 
&il by a hair's breadth is to oollapse. For instance, the 
idea mvoWed in the word transcendental,* as used in the 

* Tnumendental.- Kant, vho was the moct itneere, bonoarable, and 
tnitUbl of liaauui bdnga, alwayi ondentood himselt He bated 
trtdu, dl^laea, or mystlflcatiooB, stmoladon equally with diadmnla- 
tion ; and hts lore of the En^llah was traflt avowedly on their veracity. 
So ter he Is a dellghtfU person to deal with. On the other hand, of 
III men, he had the least talent for explalninff himself; or commnoi- 
catlag bis views to othen. Wheoever Kani ondeiiakes to reader 
into popolar lan^niage the secrets of metaphysics, one Ineritably 
thteks of B4nlolph*s tMetaft to analyse and josttfjr the word aeeom- 
'MJ a ti cm :— * Aeeam m odatitm-'ThMt U, when a man is (as they say) 
sceoRUDodated ; or when a man is bdns whereby he may be thought 
ta be aooommodated, whldi is an exo(dlent thing.* There are some- 
times Beoiinlan mysteries, sealed by nature bersdi; the mighty 
Biotbcr, as apomUt, things essenttally Ineflkble and unutterable In tui* 
gireara Lonjp for Instance, he laboured, but vainly he laboured, to 
raoder faitelHgtble the scholastic Idea of the tranaoendentaL Thia 
aboold have been easy to deal with ; for on the (me side lay the iran- 
tceiiaiU, on the other the tmrnannU, two buoys to mapout the chan- 
Qd; and yet did Kant, throughout his long llfo, fidl to satisiy any 



critical philosophy of Kant, illustrates the metaphysical 
relations of style. 

Wairing, however, those profounder relations of lan- 
guage, let us confine ourselTca to those which more directly 
apply themselves to the science of logic and good taste; 
and, in a second paper on this subject, let us throw a glance 
over the current changes going on in our language — in 
what direction they flow, and how Car they are likely to aid 
or to disturb the general benefits of just and ornamented 
diction. 

A SIMPLE LESSON FOR PARENTS. 
[From the * American Ladies* Book.'] 
GmowN people should have more £aith in, and more appre- 
ciation of, the statements and feelings of children. When 
I read, some months since, in a telegraphic despatch to one 
of our morning journals, from Baltimore, if I remember 
rightly, of a mother who, in punishing a child for telling a 
lie — which, after all, it subsequently transpired it did not 
tell — hit him with a slight switch over the temple, and 
killed him instantly — a mere accident of oourse, but yet a 
dreadftil casualty, which drove reason from the throne of 
the unhappy mother—when I read this, I thought of what 
occurred in my own sanctum (mly a week or two before; 
and the lesson which I received was a good one, and will 
remun with me. 

My little boy, a dark-eyed, ingenuous, and frank-hearted 
child as ever breathed, had been playing about my tables 
on leaving which for a moment, I found on my return that 
my large porcupine quill-handled pen was gone. I asked 
the little fellow what be had done with it He answered 
at once that he had not seen it Altet a renewed search fbr 
it, I charged him, in the Ihce of his declaration, with having 
taken, and ndslaid or lost it He looked me earnestly in 
the &ce, and said, * No, I didn't take it, fhther.' 

I then took him in my lap, enlarged upon the heinoue- 
ness of telling an untruth, told him that I did not care so 
much about the pen, and, in short, by the manner in which 
I reasoned with him, aknost offered a reward for confes- 
sion — the reward, be it understood (a dear one to him), of 
standing firm in his father's love and regard. The tears 
had swelled into his eyes, and he seemed about to tell me 
* the whole truth,' when my eye caught the end of a pen 
protruding firom a portfblio, where I myself had plaoea it, 
in returning a sheet of manuscript to one of the compart- 
ments. All this may seem a mere trifle to you — and per- 
haps it is — ^yet I shall remember it for a long time. 

But I desire now to narrate to you a circumstance which 
hi4[>pened in the family of a friend and correspondent of 
mine in the city of Boston, some ten years ago, the history 
of which will commend itself to the heart of every fhther 
and mother who have any sympathy with or affection for 
their children. That it is entirely true, you may be well 
assured. I was convinced of this when I opened the letter 
trom L. H. B— ^ that announced it, and by the detail <^ 
the event which was subsequently ftimished me. 

A few weeks before he wrote, he had buried his eldest 
son, a fine, manly little flsllow, of some eight years of age, 
who had never, he said, known a day's ilhiess until that 
which finally removed him hence to be here no more. His 
death occurred under circumstances which were peculiarly 
painful to his parents. A younger brother, a delicate, 
sickly child from its birth, the next in age to him, had been 
down fbr a fortnight with an epidemic fbrer. In conse- 
quence of the nature of the disease, every precaution had 
been adopted that prudence suggested to guard the other 
members of the fhmily against it But of this one, the 
eldest, the fkther said he had little fear, so ruddy was 
he, and so generally healthy. Still, however, he kept a 



one nan who was not prevtously and independently in possession of 
the idea. DUBonltles of this nature should seem as lltUe ndated to 
artifice of style and diction as geometrical difflculttea; and yet it is 
certain that, by throwing the stress and emphasis of tlie perplexity 
upon the exact verbal nodu* of th% problem, a better structure of his 
sentences would have guided Kant to a readier apprehension of the 
real ahape which the difBcalty aaaomed to the ordinary studeoti 
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ligiUnt eye upon him, and especially forbade his going 
into the pools and docks near his school, which it was his 
oostom sometimes to visit ; for he was but a boy, and * boys 
will be boys,' and we ought more frequently to think it is 
their nature to be. Of all unnatural things, a reproach to 
almost childish frankness and innocence, save me from a 
* hcnf-mcut / ' But to the story. 

One eToning, this unhappy fiither came home, wearied 
with a long day's labour, and vexed with some little dis- 
appointment which had soured his naturally kind dis- 
position, and rendered him peculiarly susceptible to the 
smallest annoyance. While he was sitting by the fire in 
this unhappy mood of mind, his wife entered the apartment, 
and said, * Henry has just come in, and he is a perfect 
fright; he is covered from head to foot with dock mud, 
and he is as wet as a drowned rat' 

* Where is he? ' asked the fiither sternly. 

' Ho is shivering over the kitchen fire. He was afraid 
to come up here, when the girl told him you had oome 
home.' 

* Tell Jane to tell him to oome here this instant,' was the 
brief reply to this information. 

Presently the poor boy entered, half perished ^ith 
fright and cold. His father glanoed at his sad plight, re- 
proached him bitterly with Ids disobedience, spoke of the 
punishment which awaited him in the morning, as the 
penalty for his offence, and, in a harsh voice, eonokided 
with * Now, sir, go to your bed ! ' 

*But, fitther,' said the little fellow, 'I want to tell 
you * 

* Not a word, rir ; go to bed f 

* I only want to say, &tber, that ' 

With a peremptory stamp, an imperative wave of his 
hand to the door, and a frown on hisi>row, did that fkther, 
without other speech, again close the door of explanation 
or expostulation. 

When his boy had gone supperlees and sad to his bed, 
the father sat resUess and uneasy while supper was being 
prepared ; and at tea-table ate bat little. Uk wife saw the 
real cause or the additional cause of this emotion, and in- 
terposed the remark, * I think, my dear, you ought at least 
to have heard what Henry had to say. My heart ached 
for him when he turned away, with his eyes full of tears. 
Henry is a good boy after all, H he doss sometimes 'do 
wrong. He is a tenderJiearted, affectionate hoy. He 
always was.' And therewithal the water stood in the -eyes 
of that forgiving mother, even as it stood in the eyes of 
Mercy, in the house of the Interpreter, as recorded by 
Bunyan. 

After tea, the evening paper was taken up, but there 
was no news — nothing of any interest for him. He sat for 
some time in an evidently paioAil reverie^ and then rose 
and repaired to his bed-chamber. As he passed the bed- 
room where the little boy slept, he thought he would look 
in upon him l>efore retiring to rest He crept to his low 
cot, and bent over him. A hig tear had stolen down the 
boy's oheek, and rested upon it, but he was sleeping calmly 
and sweetly. The father deeply regretted his harshness 
as be gazedupon his son; he felt also the * sense of duty ; ' 
yet in the nighty talking the matter over with the lad's 
mother, he resolved and promised, instead of punishing, 
to make amends to the bo^'s aggrieved spirit in the morn- 
ing, for the manner in which he had repelled all explana- 
tion of his offence. 

But that morning never oame to that poor child in 
health ; he awoke the next morning with a raging fsver on 
his brain, and wild delirium. In fbrtv-eight hours, he 
was in his shroud. He knew neither his Hither nor his 
mother when they were first called to his bedside, nor at 
any moment afterwards. Waiting, watching for one token 
of recognition, hour after hour, in speechless agony, did 
the unhappy fkther bend over the couch of his dying son. 
Once, inae^ he thought he saw a smile of recognition 
light up his dying eye, and he leaned eagerly forward, for 
he would have given worlds io have whispered one kind 
word in his ear, and have been answered; but that gleam 
of apparent intelligence passed quickly away, and was 



succeeded by the cold, unmeaning glare, and the wild 
tossing of the fevered limbs, which lasted until death came 
to his relief. Two days afterwards, the undertaker came 
with the little coffin, and his son, a playmate of the deceased 
boy, bringing the low stools on which it was to stand in 
the entry hall. 

* I was with Henry,' Bald the lad, ' when he got into the 
water. We were playing down at the Long Wharf — Henry, 
and Charles Mumford, and I ; and the tide was out very 
low, and a beam ran out from the wharf; and Charles got 
on it to get a fish-line and hook that hung out where the 
water was deep, and the first thing we saw he had slipped 
off, and was struggling in the water. Henry threw off his 
cap, and jumped clear from the wharf into the water, and, 
after a great deal of hard work, got Charles out, and they 
waded up through the mud to where the wharf was not 
quite so wet and slippery, and then I helped them to climb 
up the side. Charles told Henry not to say anything 
about it) fbr, if he did, his fitther would never let him go 
near the water again. Henry was very sorry, and all the 
way going home he kept saying — * What will fyxher say 
when be sees me to-night? I wish'I had not gone to the 
wharf!" 

* Dear, brave boy!' exclaimed the bereaved fkther; 'and 
this was the explanation which I cruelly refused to hear ! ' 
and hot and bitter tears rolled down his^heeks. 

Yes, thatstemlktheriiow learned, and for the first time, 
that what he had treated with . unwonted severity as a 
faulty was but the impulse of a generous nature, which, 
forgetfbl of self; had haxarded lifb for another. It was but 
the quick prompting of that manly spirit which he himself 
had always endeavoured to graft upon his susceptible 
mind, and winch, young as he was, had manifested itself 
on more than one occasion. 

Let me close this story in the very words of that father, 
and let the lesson sink deep inta the heart of eierj parent 
who shall peruse this sketch :— 

*^ve^thing that I now see, that ever belonged to him, 
reminds me of my lost boy. Yesterday, I found some rude 
pencil sketches, which it was his delight to make fbr the 
amusement of his younger brother ; to-day, in rummaging 
an old closet, I came across his boots, still covered with 
dock mud, as when -he last wore them. You may think it 
strange, but that which is usually so unsightly an object, 
is now * most precious to me.' And every morning and 
evening! pass the ground where my son's voice rang the 
merriest among bis playmates. All these things speak to 
me vividly of his aetive life ; but I cannot — though I have 
often tried— ^ cannot recall any other expression of the 
dear boy's face, than that mute, mournful one with which 
he turned- from me on that night I so harshly repulsed 
him: then my heart bleeds afresh. Oh, how carefiil 
should weallbe that, in our daily conduct towards those 
little beings sent us by a kind Providence, we are not hiy- 
ing up for ourselves the sources of many a fViture bitter 
tear! How cautious that, neither by inconsiderate nor 
cruel vord or look, we uigustly grieve their generous feel- 
ings! And how guardedly ought we to weigh every action 
against its motive, lest, in a moment of excitement, we be 
led to mete out to the venial errors of the heart the punish- 
ment due only to the wilful crime ! Alas ! perhaps few 
parents suspect how often the fierce rebuke, the sudden 
blow, is answered in their children by the tears, not of 
passion, nor of physical or mental pain, but of a loving 
yet grieved or outraged nature.' 



JOHN SMEATON. 

Thxrb is nothing more oonunon than for the early precep- 
tors of men of genius to complain of Uie difficulty which 
they have in imparting their lessons. The fact is, that 
men of genius almost invariably begin their own education, 
and that the preceptor's office is too often to counteract the 
natural bent of his pupil's mind, and to use every means 
to withdraw his attention from that art or science which 
is yet to make his fiune and fortune, and to which nature 
herself guides him. But, notwithstanding idl the pains 
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taken to divert, and all the reproeft neant to fepel, them 
finom the desired pursiut, men of genius will baye iheir waj 
— ay, from the very -cradle — and, proof against all oppo- 
sition and OTery difficulty, they will not be stayed. How 
many passages in the tife of the poet, the painter, tiie 
sculptor, and musician, reveal the hard struggle which the 
attainment of the dedred object has cost! Prohibition 
against the indulgence of the predominant taste, and sharp 
rebukes for its exercise, are the trials with which they often 
meet in their early days. Thus it firequently happens, that 
(hey are thrown on their own unaided resources. The 
vonderfhl inventions by which they hare contriyed to &ci- 
litate their progress, the hours of stolen and inde&tigable 
labour, the saoriice of all the indulgences and amuse* 
ments in which youth delights, certainly afford one of the 
most interesting chapters in the annals of genius. Handel, 
in his childhood, was prohibited from hearing a note of 
music, and it was 'by stolen snatches that this sublime 
gemns found vent for the inspiration which was to charm 
the world. Everything was done to repress the passionate 
lofe of his art, which Michael Angelo Buonarotti evinced 
from his earliest days. The (hther of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
was seriously displeased with him, when he discovered 
the drawings wl^h he had made on his exercise-book. 
The reproof winch ho gave the boy remained in black and 
white on the tx>py-book, long after 6ir Joshua had attoined 
the highest eminence — '-Bone by Joshua out of pure idle- 
ness.' Watt was very sharply rebuked by his aunt, one 
evening at the tea-toble, for his 'HgtldMidimetSy'aa she ob- 
served him taking off the lid of the kettle, and putting it on 
again — now holding a cup, and then a silver spoon over the 
steam, as it issued from the spout, and reckoning the drops 
of water into which it was condensed. Little did the good 
lady think, when she ohided the * troubUsome braty* that 
he was taking his first hinto for the application of the 
mighty power which was to produce such momentous 
ehaoges in the world, and by which his name was to be 
immortalised. . 

The simple means which men of genius find to bring the 
wonderful fiaculdes with which they are endowed into action, 
is indeed a fit subject for admiration. He who has music 
in himself imparto it to some rude instrument of his own 
construction ; a burned stick has been known to be the first 
implement with which a gifted artist has practised his di- 
vine art; and, as in the case of Qiotti, as he watohed his 
flocks, the fifcithless sand has supplied the first tablet to 
which his sketohes have been transmitted. One of the 
greatest geniuses the world ever saw made the fellen snow 
snhservient to his object The first fortress which Na- 
poleon ever raised was when he was a boy at school. He 
constructed it of snow ; and the bastions, and ditches, and 
all the means of defence with which he surrounded it^ are 
said to have been executed with the most consummate 
military skill, and to have been 'truly astonithing,' 

The genius of John Smeaton, the great engineer, appeared 
from his earliest in&ncy, and was not at all in accordance 
with his fitther's plans for his advancement When a child 
in petticoate, he might be seen dividing circles and squares. 
He rejected all the toys in which children delight, select- 
ing fbr his playthings the tools with which he fiashioned 
models of machines. But his greatest enjoyment was to 
watch men at work, and ask them questions. When about 
six years old, he was one day missed, and, on being search- 
ed for, was at last found, to the terror of his father and 
mother, mounted on the roof of a bam, fixing up a wind- 
mill of his own oonstructioD. It was at about the same 
period that he watohed with great interest the progress of 
some men who were fixing a pump in the neighbourhood. 
Having procured firom them a piece of bored pipe, he de- 
fermmed he would have a pump of his own. He succeeded 
in makmg one which could raise water. There were heavy 
complaints made against * Master Jofan,''for destroying the 
fish in the ponds with his models of machines for raising 
^ater fh>m one to the other. His daughter, in alluding to 
his in&nt days, speaks of his career having been one df in- 
cessant labour, from six years old to tixty. At school, 
^ had to give his attention, during the day, to his exer- 



; but at night, while others slept, he resumed his fh- 
vourite pursuit When about fourteen, he had made for 
himself an engine to turn rose work ; and bestowed b6xes 
of ivory and wood, turned by himself^ on his acquaintances. 
A friend of his, who was destined for a mechanical employ- 
ment, was perfectly astoni^ed, when he went on a visit to 
him, to see all that he had accomplished. He forged his 
iron and steel, and melted his metal himself He had made 
tools of every kind for working in wood, ivory, and metals. 
He had made a lathe, by which he had cut a perpetual 
screw in ' brass— « thing little known at that time. He 
had manu&ctured an extensive set of tools, with which he 
worked in most-of the mechanical trades — genius and in- 
dustry more than supplying the place of the instruction 
of which he had never had advantage. 

His fiather was an attorney, and intended him for the 
bar. He went up to London to attend the courts, but his 
heart lay in those pursuite by which he became so dis- 
tinguished. Longing to devote himself exclusively to them, 
be wrote strong^ to his father on the subject, who wisely 
acceded to his wishes, and allowed him to turn to that pro- 
fession' for -which nature herself seemed to have intended 
him— a profession embracing all that is most usefhl in 
seienoe, and calling into action some of the noblest attri- 
butes of man — energy and judgment, forethought and pa- 
tience. The wonderful ingenuity of invention which he ap- 
plied to machinery of various kinds, and the improvemente 
which he introduced in the construction and working of 
mills, were of incalculable benefit His industry was equal 
to his abiUty. Ever ardent in desire for improvement, he 
went to Holland and the LowCountries, for the purpose of 
inspecting the works of art, and travelled throu|^ them 
on foot 

An opportunity was -soon to occur to bring his great 
abilities Into notice. The Eddystone lighthouse, which 
had been swept away by the memorable storm of the 
26tlrof November, 1708, had been rebuilt, but was again 
destroyed by a fhtel catastrophe. It happened on the 
2d of December, 1755, that some fishermen went to pre- 
pare their neto at a very early hour in tiie morning. They 
were much startled on perceiving volumes of flame issuing 
fh)m the Eddystone Li^thouse. They instontly gave the 
alarm, and a neighbouring gentleman sent out a l^t and 
men to relieve the sufferers, if they were still in Mte, They 
did not reach the Ughtfaouse till about ten o'clock. The 
fire had now* been raging for about eight hours. It was 
first discovered 4>y the light-keeper upon-watcb, who went 
into the lantern at about two o'clock, to snuff the candles. 
He found the place filled with smoke, and, on opening Uie 
door of the Umtem into the balcony, flames issued from 
the cupola. It was some time before his companions heard 
him call for assistance, as they had been all asleep. By 
tiie time they reached him, all the water left in the buckets 
at hand was expended. He urged his companions to fill 
them again firom the sea; but the diflSculty of getting it 
firom such a height, and their confusion and terror, ren- 
dered them quite powerless. The poor Ughtrkeeper — now 
in his ninety-fourth year— continued to make the most 
wonderful exertions; but, completely exhausted by the un- 
availing labour, and the severe izguries which he had re- 
ceived ^from the melting lead, he was obliged to desist 
The three men who wereivith him, terrified by his mise- 
rable situation, and the extreme agonies he was suffering, 
were quite incapacitated. As the fire approached them 
more nearly, they rushed into one of the lower rooms, to 
delay the horrible doom which threatened them, even for 
a few moments. When the boatmen reached them, they 
found -the poor sufferers crouching together in a kind of 
cave, or rather hole, on the east side of tiie rock, just under 
the iron ladder. They had contrived to reach this cleft, 
into which th^ crept to escape thefhlling timbers and red- 
hot bolto. It was with the greatest difficulty they were 
got off. They had no sooner reached the shore, than one 
of the poor men, no doubt crazed by the terrors which he 
had undergone, ran away, and was never heard of again. 
The poor old man languished in great torture for about ten 
days, when death relieved him from his sufferings. Soon 
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after this dreadful disaster, it was resolved that the light- 
house should be rtbuilt ; but some difficulty arose as to 
finding a competent person to undertake such a stupendous 
work, when Mr Smeaton was strongly recommended by 
Lord Macclesfield, president of the Royal Society, under 
whose notice he had been brought by the communications 
which he had forwarded, from time to time, for the last 
seven years, descriptive of improvements and inventions 
of his own, remarkable for great ingenuity, and showing 
ability of a very high order. Such an impression had be 
made on the society, that he was unanimously elected one of 
its members. Wilson, the painter, was deputed to announce 
to Smeaton that he had been appointed to superintend the 
great work. So unthought of was such an offer, that 
Smeaton was at a loss to understand Wilson's letter; but, 
concluding that a permission to send proposals for under- 
taking the w«rk was couched under ambiguous terms, be 
wrote such an answer as showed bis mistake. Another 
letter arrived from Wilson. It was opened. There was 
no possibilitv of misunderstanding its meaning. * Thou 
art the man, was all that it said. 

Every engagement was relinquished, and Mr Smeaton 
entered, with all the energy of a great spirit, into the un- 
dertaking, and on those wild rocks succeeded in erecting 
a building as remarkable for strength and durability as it 
is for picturesque effect — a building which is the proudest 
monument with which a name can be associated. The 
wild appearance of the rocks, the rushing eddies, and the 
foaming waves, make the situation of the lighthouse one 
of the most striking that can be conceived. In three years 
the work was complete. Of that time, it has been calcu- 
lated that there were but 431 days when it was possible 
to stand on the rock, and so small a portion of these was 
available, that the building in reality occupied but six 
weeks. The whole was completed without the slightest 
accident to any person ; and so well and systematically- 
arranged was the whole conduct of the work, that neither 
confiision nor delay retarded its progress for an hour. No- 
thins can show the dreariness of the situation where this 
building stands more than an account of the life which the 
four men lead who are appointed to take care of it They 
take the charge by two, and are relieved by the others at 
the end of six weeks, if winds and waves permit ; but it 
often happens, particularly in tempestuous weatiier, Uiat 
no boat can touch there for many months. Salt provisions 
are laid up as for a ship prepared for a long voyage. When 
winds prevail, * the dashing of the waves creates such a 
briny atmosphere, that a man exposed to it could not draw 
his breath. During such visitations, the two lonely beings 
keep closely shut up in their solitary abode, living in dark- 
ness, and listening to -no sound but the awftil howling of 
the storm, and the wild rushing waves, as they lash against 
the building.' Our respect and admiration for the consum- 
mate skill and ability to which the success of so great an 
undertaking was owing, and for the fine qualities of mind 
which were essential for the endurance of the labour and 
fatigue with which it was accomplished, have given a deep 
interest to whatever we have chanced to meet with rela- 
tive to Mr Smeaton. He was just thirty-five years of age 
when the lighthouse was finished. By his promptitude 
4nd skilful measures, London Bridge was saved from foil- 
ing, when its destruction appeared inevitable. He made 
the river Calder navigable---a work that eould only have 
been achieved by the gr^teet judgment and skill, as its 
floods were frightfully impetuous. He planned and super- 
intended the execution of the great canal in Scotland, for 
conveying the trade of the country either to the Atlantic 
or (German Ocean. He applied his own improvements and 
inventions to the constructing of mills, and a great variety 
of works. Moderate in his desires and temperate in his 
habits, he had no wish to amass great wealth, and de- 
clined splendid offers from the Empress of Russia, made 
through the Princess Dashkoff. She earnest^ desired his 
superintendence over the great national works which she 
had in contemplation, and would have secured it at any 
cost He felt that his own country had the first claim on 
him, and he declined the offer. ' You are a great man. 



sir,' said the princess, ' and I honour yoiL I doubt whether 
you have your equal in abilities, but in character you stand 
certainly single. The English minister, Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, was mistaken, and mv sovereign has the misfortune 
to find a man who has not his price.' That 'the abilities 
of the individual were a debt due to the ooomion stock U 
public happiness or accommodation,' was a maxim of his, 
to which, on all occasions, he acted up. 

For many years of Mr Smeaton's life^ he was a constant 
attendant on parliament; and whatever bUl he supported 
was in almost every instance carried. It was his invari- 
able rule, when requested to forward any measure, to make 
himself thoroughly acquainted with its merits before be 
would engage in it lus complete knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and the remarkable clearness with which he expressed 
himself, carried great weight, and secured the aiteotioB 
and confidence of all who heard him. Lord Mansfield and 
others complimented him from the hench, for the new 
light which he threw on difficult subjects. His language 
in speaking and writing, was so strong and persgknsMf^ 
that his meaning could never be mistaken, and all tltt 
was neoessai7 for those who worked under him was to beiir 
what he said, and do neither more nor less than he desired. 
Contact with the world, which in too many instances 
blunts the feelings and takes from native simplicity of cha- 
racter, has generally been found to have a contrary ^eet 
on those engaged in pursuits which promote the happiness 
and comfort of others ; for they are almost invariably con- 
spicuous for simplicity of disposition and tenderness of 
heart That it was so with John Smeaton, we have ample 
testimony, and none more touching than that borne by 
his daughter, who says that he was 'devoted to hu 
family with an affection so lively, a manner at once so 
cheerful and serene, that it is impossible to say whether 
the charms of conversation, the simplicity of instructions, 
or the gentleness with which they were conveyed, most en- 
deared his home — a home in which from infancy we caa- 
not recollect to have seen a trace of dissatisfaction, or a 
word of asperity to any one.' The simple integrity of his 
deportment to those of higher rank was sure to win their 
esteem, and his kindness and consideration made him an 
object of veneration to his inferiors. He was highly re- 
garded and looked up to by the members of his own pro- 
fession. The modesty which almost always accompanies 
real gresktness of mind must have served to ,endear him 
to them. So little, indeed, was he elated by his acknow- 
ledged superiority, that even in his own family it 
was a matter of some difficulty to lead him ' to speak of 
himself, his pursuits, or success.' Many of his even- 
ings were passed, with his professional friends, in the So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, which he had been one of the first 
to fomv 

Early in life, Mr Smeaton formed an intimacy with the 
Duke and Duchess of Queensberry, which was curiously 
brought about It happened one evening, when he was 
walking in Ranelagh with Mrs Smeaton, that he observed 
an elderly lady (who was the eccentric Duchess of Queens- 
berry) looking at him with evident interest After some 
time, Mr and Mrs Smeaton stopped, and the lady ad- 
vanced, and addressed Mr Smeaton. ' Sir,' said she, ' I 
don't know who you are, or what yon are; but yon re- 
semble my poor dear Gay so strongly that we must be 
acquainted. Ton must come home and sup with us ; and 
if the minds of the two men accord, as do their counte- 
nances, you will find two cheerful old folks, who can love 
you well; and I think — or you are a hypocrite— you well 
deserve it' An inritation so oddly given was as ft-ankly 
accepted, and for the remainder of his life the warmest 
friendship subsisted between them, and in their society Mr 
Smeaton found his most agreeable relaxation. 

It was the intention of Mr Smeaton, whenever he oonld 
find time, to publish an account of his various inventions 
and the works in which he had been engaged. In the year 
1785, his declining health suggested that the time was 
coDoe when he might relinquish more active ocoupatioo, 
and that it was a fitting period for putting his intentioo 
into execution, and he felt that he could not set about any- 
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thing which ooqM be more nsefbL But he ooald not re- 
sist Uie flolkitftlioiis of his friends, who urged him to take 
the snperiatendenoe of Tarious works. He was so warmly 
pressed to aooem the plaee of engineer to the harbour of 
Ramsgate by his friend, Mr Aul^rt, who was chairman, 
that he was anable to roAiae. As he was not able to de- 
Tote himself excIusiTelj to preparation for his publications, 
as he bad wished, some Takiable acquisitions to the libra- 
ries of the scientific may liaTe been lost; but after his 
death sereral works, in addition to those which had al- 
ready appeared, were published. Among these eminently 
useAil productions, is * 8meaton*s Reports,' which ranks 
high as a standard work, and is indeed a tekt-book which 
nooe of the profession would be without 

The sad misfortune, which Mr Smeaton had long antici- 
pated, occurred as he was walking in his garden, on the 
16th of September, 1792— he was struck with pahry. The 
dread of outliying his Ihculties was &r more distressing to 
him than the thought of anr bodily suffering ; but he was 
bappfhf spared the trial, and nothing could exceed his pious 
thankrolnees in finding his intellect uninjured. The ten- 
der consideration which he showed for the feelings of his 
fiunily on this looting occasion served to endear him still 
more. He used erery means to soften the blow to them, 
by setting them an example of entire resignation. Still it 
was his wish to be released ; but he lingered on fbr six 
weeks. During that interral, as we are told by his 
daogbter, * all Ms faculties and affections were as clear and 
animated as eTer, and he exercised his ingenuity in devio- 
iog means by which he could assist himself without 
troabling those about him. He occupied himself with cal- 
culations with as much interest as before the stroke. He 
desired to see all the occupations and amusements of the 
hmlj go on as usual Sfe took his accustomed interest 
in the music and drawing, and joined in conversation with 
all his wonted cheerfulness. He sometimes fancied and 
lamented — wliat no one else could perceive — ^hls own slow- 
ness; and then he would add, with a gentle smile, *It 
conld not be otherwise — the shadow must lengthen as the 
son goes down.* A f^w evenings before he died, his family 
were gathered about him, and one of his children asked 
him about some phenomena of the moon. He gave the 
reqoired explanation with all the clearness and precision 
for which he was so remarkable. "While be yet spoke, the 
moon shone brightly into the chamber. He gazed on it in 
rapt eameetness fbr a few moments ; then, turning to those 
alMut him, he said — * How often have I looked up to it with 
inquhring wonder to that period when I shall have the vast 
and privileged view of a hereafter, and all will be compre- 
hension and pleasure ! " On the 28th of Ootober, 1792, in 
bis 68th year, John Smeaton was removed from the world, 
for which he bad done so much. 



TRY AGAIN. 

Try igaht : though baiBed often. 

Keref let the spirit link ; 
Peneveraace rodu can soften, 

Brightea oloods as Mack aa Ink; 
Obateclea to aahea cmmble, 

Swept by taetgy along ; 
Moantyna fall, and barrlera tumble^ 

Wken the heart la Ann and atrooi^ 

Try again : though Jeers and railing 

Damp the hnpalses that move, 
Tack abont, and, onward sailing^ 

Wind and weather will fanprore. 
Storms affright bat thnkl seamen. 

Coward hearts that ftilnt and tnt; 
Tbeyni blow OTor yon and me, man, 

If with eenrage they are met 

Trj again : though long the distance 
To the goal yon seek to gain, 

Half the Joy of oar existence 
Is the iM^g to obtain. 



LifJB were dreary, If beside as 

Every wish or want we crave— 
Desert, with no star to gnlde as, 

Tedioas Joomey to the grave. 

Try again : thongh many a vision, 

Ycnth had conjured to your view. 
With its hundred Joys Elysian, 

Has decay'd or fled from yon ; 
Manhood's hopes, although by reason 

Temper'd to a great degree, 
Are as Joyful, In their season, 

As the dreams-of youth can be. 

Try again : although ungrateful 

Proves the friend you thought most trno; 
If ingratitude Is hateful, 

Tls not universal too. 
Ton will find In life, beUeve me. 

Spirits that deception scorn ; 
And, because a few deceive ye, 

O'er all mankind should you mourn t 

Try ag^n : but, man and brother. 

Trust not in your strength alone; 
Throned in heaven there alta another. 

Who can make all things your own. 
Try again : on Him depending 

For that help we all require ; ' 
Then youll find all evils bending, 

And each obstacle retire. H. T. D. 



A NIGHT IN TEXAS IN 1849. 

I HAVE crossed the Texas, and I am still alire ; but, to 
do the inliabitants justice, that ia not their fault. The 
name inkabitantt ia Hcareely suitable to a strange hetero- 
geneous nomadic population, composed of Americans, 
Spaniards, Portuguese, Freneh, Germane, runaways, sa- 
vages, mulattoes, Indians, and negroes, who hare all, more 
or less, had some little quarrel with justice. Such are the 
people of Texas — a singular country ; whose capital, Gal- 
veston, is a singular town. There, almost every man you 
meet is either a general or a judge — generals without an 
army, and judges without a court. Store than half the 
houses are taverns, where the illustrious individuals I 
have named drink and smoke together. The United 
States thus cast off on their frontiers the bubbling scum 
of vice and misery, which they either cannot or will not 
contain at home. The stream of emigration spreads ra- 
pidlv over Texas and the prairies, and mingles with the 
Indian tribee, with adventurers from South America, 
and with rogues from all lands. I know not whether the 
country will ever rival ancient Rome, but assuredly their 
cradles are very similar. 

Galveston is the favourite rendezvous of the honest folks 
above-mentioned. One day, last August, I entered its 
principal hotel, called Tremont House, and found the 
enormous stove in the public room surrounded by a party 
of Texans playing cards. They smoked like so many 
chimneys, and swore horribly as they detailed their re- 
spective expk>its. They had stripped and robbed tra- 
vellers, rifled caravans, over-reached Yankees in trading, 
and burned down iiarm- houses. I pkeed myself at the 
farthest extremity of the room, near a deal table, of more 
than doubtful deanlinees, feeling no inclination to mingle 
with the crew round the stove. The waiter, a wooUy- 
headed mulatto, adced what refreshment I would take, and 
offered me the traveller's book to write my name in. 

' Clerk !* shouted a meagre, sinister-looking personage, 
' what's the stranger's name ? ' 

' Ah,' thought I to myself, ' so tavern-waiters here are 
called clerks. 1 wonder what title have the clerks ?' My 
reflections were interrupted by a second guest vociferat- 
ing — * General, make baste I I asked you an hour ago 
for a mint-julep, and you haven't brought it yet* 

' Coming, general,' replied the waiter. * Here yon 
ate.* 

This bandying of titles amused me, and having inscribed 
in the book—* Captain J. Tobner^ bound for St Louis,' 1 
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handed it to the waiter-clerk-geDeral, who immediately 
submitted the entry for inspection at the stove. 

* Who is he ? ' said one. 

' Has he money ? * asked another. 

' Tolmer ! He*8 an Englishman from the old country.'* 

< The name is German.' 

* French, I'll wager any money.* 

And 80 they went on, loudly discussing my probable 
professitn, fortune, and ultimate destination, in a manner 
which convinced me, as I sat, a silent listener, that the 
interest manifested was farfrom likely to prove beneficial 
to my person or my property. I had purchased a very 
fine horse at New Orleans, and, on my arrival at Tremont 
House, had placed him in the stable. The idea now struck 
me that this valuable animal ran some risk in such a 
neighbourhood. Leaving, therefore, the worshipful com- 
pany to continue at their ease the autopsy of the register 
and the analysis df my name, I hastened towards the 
stable. I was just in time. A stout Texan judge, with 
a pipe in his mouth, was quietly employed in saddling my 
steed. 'Hillo!' cried 1, * what are y«m doing? That 
horse is mine : why do you saddle him? * 

* Ah! 80 4hi8 horse is yours? A Ane animal, *pnn my 
honour.' 

' Put dowH that saddle and bridle, sir. Do yon hear? * 
' I hear you very well.* And the stout, judge ftnished 

saddling the beast 

Annoyed at his cool impertinence,'! snatched the bridle 

from his hand, and said — 'Come, have done with this 

foUy.* 

* YovL don't know to whom you are speaking,' said he. 

^ ' Nor do I care,* I replied. * Here are two pintols and a 
horsewhip which wiU soon teach •^you who 1 4un. Leav« 
the stable ! ' 

The judge looked me full in the face, and took the 
pipe from his mouth. * I am Jiidge Peters,* said he, * aa 
you shall know to your cost.' 

At that moment, the waiter, Aiitiochus(sw:h vras his 
name), entered the stable, and approached me, smiling. 
* Give the judge a flogging,' whispered he. * He never 
knows how to behave himself, unless he gets one two or 
three times a-week. And, as I sliv«peda dollar into hia 
hand, and shook my whip at the judge, who prudently 
withdrew, the mulatto continued — * Take care of yourself, 
sir. Many treacherous eyes are watching you. Your 
horse and your portmanteau are temptiug coran>edities to 
our honest people. Be advised by me, and make yourself 
scarce as soon as possible. Here, they think no more of 
killing a man than if he were a fly ; and there4ure so many 
judges, that justice is never done.* 

A second dolUur rewarded this charitable warning, ^md 
I asked Antiochus to show me the road which led to the 
dwelling of a Spaniard, Don Jos^ Morell, to whom I had 
a letter of introduction, and who inhabited a small rustic 
villa not far from the town. Having received the neces- 
sary directions, I mounted my horse, aad set out 

Passing^ through Galveston, I was surprised at the 
tumult which filled the town. In every direction were 
quarrels, altercations, clamours, and vociferations of all 
kinds. I soon arrived at the house of -the Spaniard^ and 
found him seated in the balcony, smoking a cigar, with a 
huge straw hat, such as the Creoles wear, on <hi8 head. 
He received me with the most cordial coiirte^ And- in- 
vited me to sleep at his house. 

' You intend,' said he, ' to cross the prairies, and return 
to Wisconsin by the Bed River, St Antony of Bebrar, and 
St Louis ? On my word, caballero, *t|8 a perilous venture. 
Know you that in our wilds men are often hunted like wild 
beasts?' 

* I like adventures,* said I. 

'Then here,* rejoined the Spaniard, ^you*Il be fully 
gratified. Happy foryouifyou escape with your life. Just 
watch that respectable character prowling about. He has 
recognised your horse at the door, and he is waiting to see 
what road you will take. You*ll find as many ambuscades 
as thickets in these woods.' 

' Well, well, I shall be on my guard,* I replied. 



' Put up your hone, and vemain here for a few days,* said 
he. ' We will then hire an escort for you ; and, if you will 
take my advice, you will employ natives in preference to 
Texans. The Indians, Obpecially the Comanchea, have 
the sense of hearing in wonderful perfection. They are 
faithful, too, after their iashion, and will peril soul and 
body in your service, for the recon^nse of a fowling- piece 

or a few pounds -of gunpowder. As to the Texans * 

A significant shake of mine host's head completed the 
sentence. 

I followed his advice; passed some days very pleasantly 
in iiis hospitable dwelling, and then, attended by an escort 
of his selection, set out for the little town of Nachoydochez. 
There are still a few towns to be fouiid in America which 
have not renounced their primitive names; and these, 
nidc'Sounding as they are, please me better than to find 
« Rome, a Carthage, a Naples, or a London, composed of 
a few wooden houses, in these -vast and solitary regions. 
NachoydocheE is one of these native towns. In the time 
of the Spaniards, nothing could be more pastoral and 
amiiing than the aspect of this little rustic dty, nestling in 
its green forest, and inhabited by indolent Creoles, In- 
dians with their soft dark eyes, and the descendants of the 
conquerors of Mexico. Now all is changed. As I ap- 
proached, the sounds that met my ears were the shouts of 
drunkards .quarrelling in the taverns. The-£ltby atreets, 
the dilapidated buildings, the listless aod yet vicious look 
of the inhabitants, proved to me that the annexation of 
Texas to the United States had wrought anything but 
good to Nachoydochez. I stopped at the Red Eagle Hotel 
— Don Jos^ having recommended me to its master, a true 
Spaniard, of the^race of Cervantes* innkeepers, and whose 
plump, brown laoe expressed both good humonr and sa- 
gacity. * Welcome, sir,' he said. ' Any -one recommended 
by the excellent Don Josd I receive as a friend. Do you 
intend to remain here long? ' 

' No,* I replied. * These wilds are not very safe. This 
evening I shall start for St Louis, and must expect, I 
suppose, one or two encounters with' robbers tm the way.' 

' You are quite right,' said mine host * A valise in this 
country is a prey which attracts many hunters. Between 
ourselves, aenor caballero, you are tracked already. Dur- 
ing the Ust three days, ten different persons have come 
to ^inquire whether we saw you pass. Do you know 
Judge Peters?' 

* I had the honour to frighten him with my horsewhip 
on a certain day, when he was going to steal mv horse.' 

*' Read this letter, which I have just received from one 
of ipy emissaries — a very useful, honest man. Here we 
live- in a state of perpetual warfare. Nothing but rob- 
beries, ambuscades, attacks, and frequently assassinations. 
Sometimes the Indians, and sometimes the Texans, form 
themselves into bands, to scour the prairies, and plunder 
the villages. 'This, senor, is the liberty we enjoy. I am 
forced continually to watch the plots against my house 
and my ^ests, set on foot by the pretended genenils with 
whom this wretched countr}' is infested. My emissary is 
an old Frenchmao of tried probity and remarkable acnte- 
ness. His re|»orts may be always depended on. Rend !' 

I took the paper, and read the following lines :->* Gene- 
ral PeteraluA just recruited twenty followers, and they 
are all on -iheir way to you. He is now on the track of a 
certain Captain Tolmer, who, it seems, has money with 
him, and who,> in crossing the prairies, had the luck to 
escape two or three ambuscades. Warn him. He may 
yet avoid Peters by taking a croas-road.' 

' The advice is good,' said the Spaniard. * Tako some 
refreshment in the public-room; announce loudly your in- 
tention of returning to Galveston ; give orders to that 
effect, and mention the pretended hour of your departure 
to-morrow. You may rest assured that the worthy g«ie- 
ral and his crew will be off to the Galveston road at day- 
break, while you, meantime, can quietly alip away this 
evening.* 

I followed these instructions to the letter. Durmg the 
day, the hotel was filled with a succession of the worst- 
looking fellows I had ever beheld, who, one by one, filed uff 
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ADd disappeared, no doubt with the kind inteutioQ •£ wait- 
ing for me at some distaace. 

It was nine o'clock when I repaired to the stable, and 
foand my horse ready saddled. Mine host, with <hi8 arm 
thrown across the pommel, said—* The time is come. Ton 
had better set out on foot. Pass through the principal 
street. Don't caeoes the bridge, but walk along the right 
bank of the river for half a mile, until you reach a thick 
clump of reeds. There you will meet your escort and your 
baggage. Make haste ! there's no time to be lost. We'll 
trick them yet, senor ? Vaya! vaifal ' he continued, in a 
vhisper, as he led me to the gate, 'Judge Peters will 
meet his desert at last. A pretty drama Hwill be, no 
doabt, and you, senor, will have your share in it. The 
villains, they reckoned without their host. Vaya, wiya! 
make haste.' 

I set out on my solitary walk.; and, at the appointed 
plice, found my host, accompanied only by a mulatto boy 

' Here is your ^ide,* said the Spaniard. ' We will enter 
this jungle, wluch the Texans fear to penetrate, because 
it is generally infested with ravenous jaguars. Happily, 
St the present season, these animals go farther a-field in 
search of prey, so that we may pass without danger. Take 
ore of falling into the lake on your right, as it swarms 
with alligators.* 

In a canoe, which lay hidden amongst the reeds, we 
were conveyed across the river, and, striking into a path 
made by the Indians, we walked on for about a mile. 
Hy host then stopped; gave a whistle, which was an- 
swered by another; and presently my escort appeared, 
accompanied by two of the Urgest dogs I had ever be- 
held. These animals bounded towards the vulatto guide, 
and licked him, with every mark of affection ; while my 
host said, as he warmly pressed my hand, ' I must now 
take leave of you. This lad will conduct you to the house 
of my nephew, Don Ramon de Vigueyra, where you may 
chance to witness some strange dramas performed for your 
beoefit and pleasure, as well as for mine. My nephew is 
most anxious for an interview withJudge-txeneral Peters. 
Tell him, from me, not to fail to introduce you to the 
Marquis and the Duchess, both remarkable and estimable 
personages. The lady is somewhat of a coquette, and the 
gentleman dances well. I am certain you will like them 
both ; and our worthy friend, Peters, will also have cause 
to be satisfied.* So saying, he rubbed his hands with de- 
light 

< Who is this duchess? ' I asked. 

' A lovely, charming creature, but a terrible amazon. 
I should just like to see her come io blows with Judge 
Peters. Adieu, senor ! * So saying, he pressed both my 
hands. I thanked him, said ' Farewell,' and, mounting my 
gallant steed, which the escort had brought, set out with 
mj party. 

The mulatto was on foot, and the two dogs bounded 
akmg by his side. As we passed by a thicket of tufted 
trees, the lad cried — ^ Auda perrol* and his canine At- 
tendants darted off in different directions. In a lew mo- 
ments, a wild neighing resounded through the forest depths, 
and we soon saw an extraordinary animal, with a long 
floating mane, emerge on the path. It was a wild horse, 
or vMiUngOf which the two dogs had tracked and hunted 
out of his den. The mulatto vaulted lightly on his back, 
and, twining his fingers in the mane, made him gallop at 
full speed, followed closely by the dogs. My fleet horse, 
and those on which my Indians were mounted, could 
Bcaioely keep up with him. At length, after having fol- 
lowed this steeple-chase for a number of miles, we per- 
ceived by the moonlight, shining through an opening in 
the wood, a lax^e, low, square house, more solidly con- 
^cted than the majonty of the buildings in these 
regions. The door was iron, and the windows were pro- 
tected by shutters of the same metal. 

' All right ! * cried a man, with a lantern in his hand, 
who had partly opened one of the windows to reconnoitre. 
* I was warned of your arrival. The Duchess and the 
Marquis are ready, and we shall have rare sport.' He 
then drew back, closed the window, and sent a negress to 



open the iron door, whose massive hinges groaned and 
grated in an ominous nutnncr. Our nuxUtto guide had 
given ihe-mattingo his liberty, and the wild creature, toss- 
ing his proud head and dilating his fiery nostrils, had 
darted back into bis native forest, uttering a fierce neigh 
of joy. My poor horse, whose high blood had borne bun 
bravely on, stood outside, smoking and panting. The ne- 
gress, after having admitted me and my followers, took 
his bridle, and led him towards the stable. 

* Have him well rubbed down,* I said. 

' Oh, don't be uneasy. We know well hew to take care 
of horses here,* said the man with the lantern, who now 
appeared, and ushered me into a small ohamber, covered 
with £ne Peruvian matting. An anti.que Spanish naan- 
dolin lay against the wall, and I remarked in the room a 
heterogeneous but neatly- arranged collection of nets, fish- 
ing-lines, whips, pistols, bows, and arrows, besides a lasso 
of hirge size, together with sundry bits and bridles. The 
Indians and the mulatto retired, and, as the latter was 
closing the door, the master said to him — ' Tell Venus to 
send in Jupiter.* Venus was the negress, and Jupiter 
presented himself in the shape of the most colossal .per- 
sonage I had ever seen. Differing from the generality of 
Africans, his hair was not woolly ; and although his nos- 
trils were wide and his Ups thick, the profile, -from the top 
of his head to his chin, would have passed for the facial 
ansle 6f an intelligent Caucasian. 

'^Jupiter, how are all our people te-night? Is the 
Duchess lively, and the Marquis in good humour ? * 

♦.Perfectly so.* 

* Have they supped? ' 

* Not yet' 

' Give them but little, Jupiter. I have another repast 
in reserve for them this svening, so dou*t spoil their appe- 
tites. See that the stable and the gnrden-gate be well 
fastened, and keep a good watch. Have you sent John 
and Pepito to lie in ambush ? * 

* They are both at .their post, Senor Don Ramon,* re- 
plied Jupiter, his large Ups opening with an iutelligent 
smile. ' The ball is then fixed for to-night ? * 

* Probably. Is everything secure ? * 

* A ily could not enter the house; and not one of those 
rascals' bullets will be able to pierce our walls or shutters.' 

* Well, my lad, be on the alert, and watch for Pepito *8 
whistle. Don*t let those fellows take us by surprise.* 

*If they escape,* replied Jupiter, opening the door, 
* thsy*ll be veir clever, that*s alL' 

* Where is the Marquis ? * 
'In the oourtyard.* 
nrerygood.' 

Jupiter went out, and closed the door. Don Ramon 
de 'Vigueyra, whom I surveyed at my leisure, as he filled 
my glass with excellent Madeira, bore not the slightest 
resemblance to his uucle, the jovial, good-natured inn- 
keeper. He was a man of forty years old — pale, with soft 
dark eyes, whose habitual melancholy at times assumed a 
very wild expression. His nose was straight and finely 
formed, his eyebrows delicately pencilled, while his thin, 
firm lips and -wrinkled forehead marked the persevering 
resolution of a soul which never forgot a kindness or for- 
gave anipjury. After the usual civilities were inter- 
changed,>he said — * We live here like wolves, senor cabal- 
lero. I have no wife, nor do I ever intend to marry. 
You see there,' he continued, pointing to the hunting and 
fishing inoplements suspended from the walls, ' the ordi- 
nary means of my amusement and occupation. Except 
Ji^piter, Venus, Pepito, John, the Marquis, the Duchess, 
and my dogs, I seldom have any society during the year, 
save wild beasts ; and, according to the laws of assimila- 
tion, of which philusophers speak, I ought to have become 
a wild beast myself, during the six years that I have so- 

{'ourned here. You are a Frenchman, and, I tmst, a 
>rave one.' I replied only by a smile. < Well, be pre- 
pared. You*ll require fiirm nerves to-night* As he 
spoke, I heard a confused noise, in some distant corridor, 
of howling, barking, and hoarse growling. * My dMelliug,* 
said Don Ramon, * to which, senor, I bid you heartily 
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weloDme, oontains some wild inhabitants. We cannot 
boast of much civilised society iu these regions.* 

' And yet, senor,* I remarked, * I have lieard you speak 
of a marquis and a duchess. Are they not yuur guests Y ' 

* Certainly. Would you like to see the Marquis ? The 
Duchess is at table; we shall see her presently.' He 
took a lamp from tlie table, and conducted me through a 
long passage^ which led into a square inner court. As soon 
as we entered it, an enormous bear rushed towards us, and, 
standing on his hind legs, placed his fore>paw8 on Don 
Ramon*s shoulders. By his side gambolled the two huge 
dogs of whori I have spoken, who played with him, and 
bit his ear* without in the slightest degree disturbing the 
beards equanimity. * This is the Marquis,* said Don Ra- 
mon, Riving his pet a cake, which he took from his pocket, 
and which the animal took very gently. * Tou see he is 
well broQght up, and somewiiat of an epicure in his tastes.' 
At that moment, a dozen dogs of the same race as those I 
had already seen — that terrible breed, formerly employed 
in hunting down the Indians — rushed into the court, bark- 
ing loudly, and jumpuig on their master with boisterous 
delight. * My house is quite a menagerie,* he said ; * and 
my subjects^ I assure you, are very faithful.* At a sign and 
a word from hire, the bear and the dogs retired to their 
respective quarters. Don Ramon fastened the door of 
the court, and we returned to the room we had quitted. 
' Senor,* said my host, * in these abomtoable deserts, there 
are no better defenders than these animals. With such a 
body-gu:ird, I fear neither the Indians, who come to set 
fire to our houses, nor the Texan brigands, who con- 
stantly attempt to rob and murder us. I have learned 
from my negro Jupiter, and from the Lepau Indians, who 
have brought the art to a marvellous degree of perfection, 
means, unknown in Europe, of conquering and taming 
wild beasts. The famous Carter and Van Amburgh, who 
derive bo much money from the curiosity of the populace 
in your cities, studied in this school. Compared to onr 
savages and Jupiter, they ara but tyros in the art In 
order to be quite certain of the anhnats' obedience, it is 
necessary to bring them up oneself almost from their birth. 
As to me, I have them in a state of such thorough sub- 
mission, that I can live hero, surrounded by perils of all 
kinds, without fearing anything. But will you come to 
supper ? I see they have served our fru^ ropast* 

i was very hungry, and did ample justice to the supper, 
whieh was excellent. After having eaten, Don Ramon 
said — ' What a clever man of business my good uncle is ! 
He has a heavy account to settle with that scoundrel, 
Peters, and no doubt has put him on your track hither. 
Vatfa I vajfa ! as Don Jose says, let him come, the rob- 
ber ! Little he guesses the reception he will meet from 
our'garrison. Will you taste these olives, caballero ? Tliey 
are from Seville. Hark ! I hear Jupiter bringing in the 
Marquis. Give him a piece of this sweet bread, and 
you'll be good friends directly.' Accordingly, the huge 
quadruped entered, and, seating himself gravely before 
me on his hind legs, saluted me politely. ' What do you 
think of his eourtesy, senor ? I assure you there*fl not an- 
other inhabitant in Texas so well brought up. Senor 
marquese,' he continued, addressing the animal, 'your 
lady is waiting outside : open the door for her.* llie bear 
raised his paw, and adroitly pushed back the bolt Im- 
mediately, a black ^lining mass darted in, and with a 
powerful spring alighted on the table at which we were 
seated. It was a beautiful female jaguar, and placing her 
velvet fore-paws together, very much after the fashion of 
a eat, she crouched on the table, and, fixing her large 
Instrous eyes on her master, patientlv awaited his ca- 
resses. ' Alk>w me to present to yon the Duchess. She 
has many attractions to boast of, and you will do well to 
flatter her a little — that always pleases the sex.* 

Thus encouraged, I passed my hand lightly over the 
shining for of the beautiful but terrific animal, and the 
jaguar instantly, in the most coaxing manner possible, 
came and placed herself on my knees. 

* Very good,* said Don Ramon, * you have quite won 
the Duchess's heart' 



As he spoke, the dogs outside began to bark loudly, and 
Jupiter introduced one of these animals panting, foaming, 
and scarcely able to stand. He carried in his mouth a 
small tin box, which Don Ramon opened, and which cod- 
tallied a despatch from his uncle. Judge-General Petertj 
and thirty of his followers, were on my track, and na^x 
shortly be expected to arrive. My host*s thin lips curled 
with a fierce smile, and steeping a piece of flanneU whidi 
Jupiter gave him, in whisky, rubbed carefully- with it the 
whole body of the canine messenger, who had run the dis> 
tauce from Don Jos^*s house in less than an hour. ^ 

*• You see,* said Don Ramon, * that I am a good king to 
my faithful subjects. I shall have need of them to-nigbt 
Jupiter, take charge of the Marquu, and watch for the 
whistle; I sliall keep the Duchess myselt As to yoo, 
senor,' he continued, turning to me, ' I shall, if you please, 
leave you in a room, where, through a small hole in one 
of the shutters, you can see what is going on outside ; Ixrt 
beware of opening the window. The Danditti*8 buHeii 
would not show you much respect. To help you to paas 
the time, here is a bundle of excellent cigars. Bun^t 
nocket!^ 

The apartment in which he left me, though small, «m 
elegantly furnished, and contained a bookcase filled with 
excellent Spanish works, which attested the education and 
good taste of their possessor. Scarcely had he placed ha 
Ump on a small ebony table, when two k>ud, shrill whistles 
rang through the forest depths. Don Ramon's theA 
grew pale ; he blew out the lamp, and said, in a deep low 
tone — ' Here they are ; the game must begin ; * and, 
without another word, he shut the door, and hastily de- 
scended the stairs. The darkness was so profound^ that 
it was only by feeling I could discover the hole in the 
shutter. At length I found it, and, looking out, perceived 
a troop of horsemen galloping towards the house. Tbey 
stopped when about ten paces from the door, and a voice, 
which I recognised as that of Judge Peters, cried out* 
* Hillo 1 open quick to the authorities of Texas ! in the 
name of the law, I snnunon you to deUrer up the spy win 
has taken refuge in your house. Don*t you know me, 
rascals? I am Peters — General Petera' 

'Brave general,' replied Don Ramon, in an homUe 
voice, from behind the door, * I am sorry I cannot obey. 
The forest is full of wolves and jaguars, who would de- 
vour both me and my people. Even you, general, are in 
danger. Don't you hear the dugs how they bark ? * 

* Do you take me for a fool ? ' shouted the geoeraL 
' Open instantly, or I'll set i^re to the house. Do yon 
know Peters ? Do you know who I am ? * 

< Petera is a beggarly thief,' replied Don Ramon, quietly. 
' He is also a cut- throat, and, if my dogs don*t tear him in 
pieces, 1*11 hang him with my own hands on a tree.' 

' Ah, is it so? Attention, comrades! Aim at (ho win- 
dows! Fire!* 

A dosen bullets struck harmlessly against the iron tknir 
ten ; and instantly the sound was heard of some heavy 
objects falling outside. Words cannot convey an idea <» 
the scene that ensued. The cries and imprecations of the 
assailants were mingled with the terrified neighing id the 
horses, and the hasty galloping of those who escaped Into 
the forest Springing simultaneously from a window, the 
bear and the jaguar had fallen on the riders. At the suae 
moment, the principal door opened, and let out the whole 
fierce pack of bloodthirsty dogs. Then came a combat, 
or rather a massacre, such as Salvator Rosa would bare 
loved to reproduce or to imagine. From the depths of the 
woods resounded, in horrtt>le confusion, the agonised 
shrieks of the overthrown robbers, mingled with the roai^ 
ing of the ferocious beasts, which were tearing them limb 
from limb. 

It was never ascertained whether any of the banditti 
escaped with their Hves; but, &om diat night. Gene- 
ral Petera was never seen. He vanished eomj^etely 
from his usual haunts. This terrible drama ksted for 
about a quarter of an hour. When all was quiet, I went 
down, and found Don Ramon calmly giving orders that 
early next morning all traces of the bloody tragedy otitode 
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should be eflkoed. I gave an inTolantary shadder, and 
my host, taming towards me with that air of saddened 
dignitj 80 cbaraeteristie of his race and nation, said—* I 
nnderstand yonr feelings, senor, and I respect tbem. The 
rengeanoe, debyed for six years, was horrible, but it was 
jask Know, it was not a mere robber that I punished t 
it was a man who murdered my sister, and homed my 
father alive. His followers were wretches who woald sUy 
their own mothers for a flask of wine or a pack of cards. 
Come, it u time for yon to take some repose; and to- 
morrow I will rekte to yon the frightful advenlnre, which 
sent me to bnry ray grief in these wilds, surrounded by 
•nimals, far lesa treacheions and cruel than their human 
inhabitants.* 

THE ISLAND OF STAFFA. 

At the present day, the iMilitiee for Wsiting Staffi^ lona, 
ind, indeed, all the Hebrides, are without prerious parallel 
in our western ooastmg annals. The two famous isles 
now Bsmed, in particular, can be Tisited and riewed to 
peHeetion in a steam excursion of one day fimm Oban, as 
well as the isles of Mall, Tiree, Coll, and varioos others. 
In the eourse of this voyage, the boat exactly encireles the 
bulky MulU which, it may be recollected, lies to the west- 
ward and in front of Oban bay, defending it admirably 
frem the heaw/ swell of the Atlantic Ocean. An inner 
and additional aheher, besides, is derived firom the small 
islet of Kerrera» which stretches right across the mouth 
of the saoM and said bay, and, while leaving a fine pas- 
sage both northwards and southwards, renders Oban, on 
the whole, one of the most secure and pleasant harbours 
imaginable. It may be noticed here, that, while the transit 
from Glasgow to Oban can be made (either by day or night) 
at a eoniparatively trifling expense, the trip ronnd Mull 
eoats separately one pound starling — a sum which would 
take the tourist from the Clyde to the Moray Frith. This 
eircoibstanoe is mentioned chiefly with the view of giving 
an explanation. The active and intelligent agent for the 
western steamers at Oban announces his vessels, of course, 
as sailing statedly round Mull during the season, and 
meets, fm the most part, it is to be honed, with a remune- 
xative number of passengers. But the ease stands far 
otherwise at timea. Yery lately, for examplei, one solitary 
individual presented himself at the starting hour ; and, de- 
spite all the gentle remonstrances of the worthy agent (Mr 
Maearthur), who bagged him to defer his excursion only 
till the ensuing day, he insisted on his right to be carried 
uutaaUr to Staifa and lona. He was offered ten times the 
amount of his fare, but in vain ; and, as his ticket-sup- 
ported title could not be denied, the steamer finally steered 
off with the gentleman, all * alone in his glory.* How, in 
iwlated state, he paced the deck, and diiwd in the cabin — 
with what unconminnicated feelings be traced the hand of 
man in lona, and of nature in Stafia — ^roay be imagined, 
perhaps, but cannot be phtced on record. Possibly, how- 
ever, this great steaming unit— this new Crusoe — may 
yet publish his own story. Such incidents compel the 
owners of the boats on this route to fix the fare at a figure 
which might otherwise appear high in these days of cheap 
navigation. It may be rare, indeed, to sail with no more 
than one party, but the number of passengers mtist, on 
occasions, be much too small to defray all costs. 

The sail from Oban bay across to MulU and along the 
southern shores of that island, forms the first portion of 
the lona and Staffa voyage. In fine weather, it is so far 
an interesting route. Colonsay, Jura, and Islay, wiUi 
Scarba, and other minor isles, are seen with suflScient dis- 
tinctness, lying to the southward. The coast of Mull facing 
these, is some twenty miles in length, and runs in a pretty 
straight line from east to west, being indented by only one 
deep arm of the sea — Loch Bay. Striking traces of oceanic 
Mtkm and abrasion are frequently visible on the rocky 
shores; but Mull, to the inland, presents only a continu- 
ous sueosssion of rude mountains. Immediately on turn- 
ing the &outh- western angle of the island, lona fronts the 
Tovaeer. beincr so dose to him. that the venerable cathe. 



dral, and other ruins, are perfectly visible. Directly 
northwards from lona, again, he beholds, and, sailing on- 
wards, meets the scarcely less famous islet of Staffa, the 
greatest natural wonder at the Hebridean seas, and, in- 
deed, nneqnalled in its way throughout (he world. It is 
supposed that the name springs simply from the Teutonic 
or Scandinavian stoyf, and was applied from the staff-like 
appearance of the basaltic columns forming its grand fea- 
ture of interest. The island is a mere speck in the deep, 
being about one mile long by half a mile of breadth, and 
riemg at the highest point to an altitude of one hundred 
and twelve feet. The form of Staffa, however, is irregular 
generally. 

It is on the south and south-east of the island that its 
beauties are chiefly congregated. Approaching it in that 
direction, the voyager beholds the grand colonnade, or 
&9ide of pilhtfs, one hundred and twelve feet high, dark 
in hue, and more or less perfect in their columnar 
arrangement None of the thousand and one engrav- 
ings of this scene, as Dr Maculloch most traly ob- 
serves, give any idea of the grandeur of the reality. 
The Giant^s Causeway, on the Irish coast, certainly 
displays greater order and regularity, but the columns 
there can be easily numbered, and indeed have been sys* 
tematically numbered, and even individually named. The 
basaltic ribs of Staffa mock all computation. Their pro- 
fusion is astounding. It may here be observed, in passing, 
that respectable g^ogists have conceived the idea that 
the Giant*s Causeway and Staffa are the products of one 
and the same epoch of volcanic convulsion, and that the 
depths of the ocean betwixt them, could these be exammed, 
would ^tablish such a connection. They lie in a direct 
line from each other nearly, north and south. 

The Unding-pUoe at Staffs is romantically situated at 
the mouth of the Clamshell or Scallop Cave, on the south- 
eastern shore. It is one of the few points, we believe, which 
even a small boat can rightly app)x)ach ; and the visitant is 
deposited, not on a handsome pier, but on some broken 
basaltw stones at the foot of a high and sloping precipice ; 
and with the yawning Clamshell Cavem close to his right 
hand. The entire face of the precipice is columnar, but the 
pillara are jumbled together in the most confused way, some 
being erect, othera oblique, and not a few placed horizon- 
tally. Yet another section of them, and these the most 
singular of all, are of a curved form, such being peculiarly 
perceptible on one side of the Clamshell Cave ; where they 
exactly resenvble the hulk-timbera of a ship, viewed from 
the inside. The cave in question is about eighteen feet in 
breadth, thirty feet at its greatest height, and penetrates 
the isle to an extent of one hundred and thirty feet. But 
it dwindles away irregularly in the background, and sinks 
into insignificance, when compared with the other cavern- 
ous marvels of Staffs. 

The small boats, which bring the visitere ashore from 
Uie steamers, supply aleo proper guides to conduct them 
over the island, and do so, we ought to add, gratuitously, 
or at the cost of the steaming company. From the Clam- 
shell Cave, parties are taken directly to the Great Cave. 
On their route, they pass over the most extraordinary 
causeway, perhaps, in the known world. It is several 
himdred yards in length, and rans along the base of the 
grand fayade of pillars already mentioned, having the sea on 
the other side. Its pavement consists of the tops of columns, 
jointed together Uterally very olosely, but of such irregu- 
lar elevations, as to form a most uneven succession of steps 
and stairs. However, the causeway is broad, and visitera 
have plenty of room to pick their way safely along. A 
good idea is obtained of the general shape of the basalt of 
Staffa in passing over these columnar segments. Though, 
from their having been precipitated or thrown into their 
present position in a state of fusion, many of them are 
squeezed out of all regularity, the prevailing and primary 
forms, neverthelees, are clearly pentagonal and hexagonal 
(five-angled and six-angled); and, in average diameter, 
they measure about two feet, thoueh sometimes extending 
to four. In traveraing this magnificent though disorderly 
nathwav. with the stunendous ribbed nrecioice ever and 
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anon attracting yoar eye on the land side, a singular ob- 
ject arrests youF notice for a time in the other direction. 
It is a small islet lying dose to the shore, and which re- 
sembles nothing more, for all the world, than a huge pile 
of black logs, strewn confusedly in a wood*yard. The 
general shi^ is conoidal, and the greatest height about 
thiKjr feet. Some of the columns composing this heap are 
not excelled for beauty and regularity in any part of the 
island^ but they lie in all positions) oblique and horia«ntal, 
few being erect. From many of the ends being turned 
shoreward^ perhaps, and giving a faint idea of a flock of 
sheep, this islet orroek is caU^ BuaohaiUe, or the Shep- 
herd. 

Interesting as the Shepherd is, he is not the grand 
source of attraction, and onward the Tisitani proceeds 
alone^th» -causeway, till he reaohee its termination, which 
is a long promontory, composing the eastern side of the' 
mouth of thto Qretit Cave. . 

On turning the angle at the entraace, the whole com- 
pass of this great natural wonder is revealed at one glance. 
Standing on the segments of pillars (continued from the 
causeway), at a height of some dosen feet above the sea, 
you may first observe its waves, rendered beautifully 
green by patches of pure white sand, entering and reced- 
ing cetrtinually oiwr the floor of the eave, wkh a k>W' re- 
verberated sound, made up of mingled dashing and-nK>aii- 
ing. At all times and seasons^ we believe, the waters 
flood, the cave, and in calm weather boats can enter, 
though the experiment would be dangerous whenihe ocean 
is in a roused mood. Turning the gaze upon the sides 
and roof, and taking jn at once height^ length, and breadth, 
suchis the noble -magnificenoe of the whole, thai th» visiter 
is apt to exctaim, ' This is not a cave, but a monarch'^s 
hall !* Hie Gael had a similar feeling, sinoe they named 
it the Hall of Fingal.; and the Ni&rsemen very probably 
found in it the best earthly representative of their fabuloua 
Valhalla. 

The aperture of the Great Cave is grandly outlined, the 
sides being regular, and the arch above very elegant The 
height, from &e mean water-level -to the ceiling, is sixty- 
six feet, the breadth about forty-two feet ; while the length 
of the excavation is two hundred and twenty-seven feet. 
Neariy the same dimensions are preserved tiU within a 
short distance of the inner extremity, whence arises the 
fine hall-like effect of the whole. The columns oonstitut* 
ing the sides are sufficiently .regular throughout to add 
largely to that effect Those on the western side are the 
tallest and most orderly, and range from thirty-six to fifty- 
four feet, the highest being fartlrast inUnd. The pillars 
of the eastern sidd are lessened by the existence of a nar- 
row causeway at the base, which, with the aid of a staple- 
fixed hand-rope, enables visiters to pass to the far end of 
the cave. The eastern pillars are thus diminished to 
about oi^teen feet in altitude. But the tops of the whole 
of the columns, on both sides, are fortunately on nearly 
the same horizontal line throughout. The arched ceiling 
is exquisite in strueture, being composed partly of solid 
stone, re8eiidi>ling in condition the rough-hewn top^ of a 
railway tunnel, and partly ^f the dependent ends of basal- 
tic pillars, sunk through the ground above, which rises 
thirty feet higher than die cave. There exist some fissures 
and variations in the ceiling, but it is wondrously regular, 
on the whole. 

It would be impossible for ua to describe the additional 
grandeur and beauty which the fa9ade, the causeway, and 
the care alike receive from the shifting influences of light 
and shade, or assume when regarded from difl^rent points 
of riew. The charms of the scene may be heightened to 
the eye, as well as to the ear, by many circumstances ; 
and we strongly recommend visiters, for one thing, to try 
the effect of the Portuguese Hymn, or to let 



* Dondee's wild warbltnff measnros rise, 
Or plaintive Martyrs', worthy of the namei* 

within the great Hall of Fingal, and at some point near 
its inner extremity. Even the Bangor may be * skirled 



rations of the rook excel all the edioee of- temples rused 
by human hands. Experto erede. 

Back again along the monster causeway, from the Great 
ie the Clamshell Cave, are visiters to Staffa oondueted. 
They are now made to ascend the sloping precipice, before 
spoken of as fronting the landing-place ; and they accom- 
plish the feat by the aid of a rude hand-rail, and stepping- 
stones of column-tops. The high portions of the isle are 
oowred with grass ;. but here and there spots occur which 
have no herbage to boast of. And what is to be seen at these 
spots ?. The ends of eelumna — leading to the almost in- 
evitable oondusien, that the whole or greater part of Stafia, 
throughout its length and breadth, is one vast pile of 
basaltic columns. This idea is supported by the fact, that 
nearly every open preoipioe along the shores is columnar in 
structure — even the weetem side, though approaching to a 
level with the sea, being marked by the same characteris- 
tica. Upon this view of things, most interesting would 
a segment of the isle be, made in a line from the Clam- 
shell Cave, across the high ground leading to Maekinnon^ 
Cave and the Boat Cave. This tableland of Stafla oonld 
probably supply the whole pleasure-grounds of the world 
with real grotto-work and even temple-columns. Far be 
it from us, however, to advise any such inroad on the in- 
ternals of Staffa, though we may feel curioeit/ regardbg 
the mysteries -there hidden from dav. 

Maokinnon's (otherwise styled the Cormorant^s) Cave 
would be a remarkably striking object anywhere, saving 
near the Great Cave. It certainly is deficient wholly in the 
temple-^hke dignity of the Hall of Fingal, a oireumstance 
arising; in part from a want of height in proportion to 
breadth, and in part hom the absence of similarly grand 
eolunmar arrangement. Mackinnon^s Cave is indeed only 
a cave, but it is a large and uneommon ene. Fifty ieet 
high and forty-eight feet broad at the entrance, it con- 
tinues nearly of the same magnitude for the long space of 
two hundred and twenty-four feet. The interior, though 
pleasing from regularity and simplicity, is not adorned 
with columns, the stratum in which the excavation occurs 
seeming here to dip below, or to pass between, the pillared 
basalt so common around. ' But the superior part of the 
front,' says Maeullooh, * consists of a complicateid range of 
Columns, hollowed into a recess above tiie opening ; the 
upper part of this colonnade overhanging the concavity, 
ana forming a sort of geometric ceiling ; while the inferior 
part is thrown into a secondary mass of broad but orna- 
mental shadow, which conduces much to the ffeneral effect 
of the whole.' This-description- is admkab^ correct, as 
we can individually testify. It is the yawning gloom of 
the aperture which causes its impressiveness — at least as 
seen from the adjacent and overhanging cliff (eighty-four 
feet above the sea.at the highest point), whither our boat- 
men chose to guide us to enjoy tne scene. The cave is 
accessible both by land and sea, as we afterwards learned ; 
but possibly time would not permit of our being favoured 
with a ck>8er view. 

The Boat Cave is another of the wonders on the southern 
end of Stafia. MacuUoch describes it so well, and in such 
coneise language, that we shall take leare again to quote his 
work on the Western Isles : * The Boat Cave is accessible 
only bv sea. It is a long opening, resembling the gallery 
of a mine, excavated in tb^ lowest rude stratum ; its height 
being about sixteen^feet, its breadth twelve, and its depth 
about one hundred and fifty. Upwards, the columns over- 
hang it, 80 as to produce a shadow, which adds much to 
the effect; while they retire in a concave sweep, which is 
also overhung by the upper mass of cliff", thus producing 
a breadth of shade, finely softening into a full light by a 
succession of smaller shadows and refiections, arising from 
the irregular groupings of the columns. The upper part 
of this reoees, catching a stronger shadow, adds much to 
the composition ; while the eye of the picture ia found in 
the intense^ darkness of the aperture beneath, which gives 
tone to the whole.* The ' eye of the picture !' The eye 
of a pictor could alone have taken in so truthfully a scene, 
whose leading feature is embodied in this happy expres- 
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In the north-eastern <yiarter of Stdtflk, there are five 
small cavee on the shore, whidi, when the sea breaks into 
them, compreesing their atmosphere and awaking their 
echoes, give load and heavy reports, lesembling &e dis- 
charge of distant ordnance. There are other marvels 
about the island, bat all of the class whose grander speci- 
mens have now been depicted in words. Words alone, how- 
ever, we mast repeat, even with the best help of the pen- 
cil and graver, cannot convey an adequate idea of Staffa. 
h is one of those splendid exemplifications of the powers 
of Nature, that most be seen to be appreciated. 

Uiva, Gometra, and other islets, Ue all in view as the 
voyager is beme northwards along the coast of Mull, 
forthwith to loand its boceal extremity, and finally to 
8teer to the south-east by the Sound. Tliough Mull and 
its waters be ob the whole sufficiently dreary, there occur 
ever and anon cavernous indentations, and singular rocks, 
to attract the pooket-glass, and keep the mind awake. 
But, in a fibe day, the sail itself is worth all the money. 
With what »> magnificent appetite, moreover, one rushes 
to the cabin at the dinner-signal, after a day.among these: 
isles ! The fare, too, in these. Hebridean boats, must be 
acknowledged to be exeellent.. After a glimpse at Loeh 
Jinnhe (the grand inlet ta the Caledonian Canal), at Lis- 
more, and at Dunstaifiiage Castle^ the islet of Kerrera is 
turned at it» northern angle, and the steamer whiatles her. 
vay into the sweet little bay of Oban. A good inn re- 
ceives the tomrist, and so. ends- a day at Staffa. We 
might add, * and at lona,' since both isles are seen 4>n the 
same excursion. But lona must be reserved for a JBepar 
rate article. 



AN AEMY OF MONKEYS— A NOVEL SUSPENSION 

BRIDGE. 
*THn are coming towards the bridge; they will most 
likely cross by the rooks yonder/ observed Baoul. 
' How— swim itfl asked. <-It is a torrent there.* 

* Ob, no ! ' answered the Frenchman ; * monkeys would 
rather go into fire than water. If they cannot leap* the 
stream, they will bridge it' 

' Bridge it 1 and how V 

* Stop a moment, captain; yon shall see.' 

The half-human voices now sounded nearer, and we oould 
peroei?e that the animals were approaching the spot where 
we lay. Presently they appeared upon the opposite bank, 
beaded by an old grey chieftain, and oflloered like so many 
Eoldiers. They were, as Raoul stated, of the comadp^Of or 
riug-tailed tribe. One — an aide-de-camp, or chief pioneer, 
perhaps — ran out upon a projecting rock, and, after look- 
ing across the stream, as if calculating the distance, scam- 
pered back, and appeared to communicate with the leader. 
This produced a movement in the troop. Commands were 
inued, and iktigue parties were detailed, and marched to 
the front Meanwhile, several of the oomadrejas — en- 
gineers, no doubt — ran along the bank, examining the 
^rec8 on both sides of the arrovo. 

At length, they all oolleoted aroond a tall cotton-wood, 
that grew over the narrowest part of the stream, and twenty 
or thirty of them scampered up its trunk. On reaching a 
high point, the fbremost, a strong fellow, ran out upon a^ 
lunb, and, taking several turns of his tail around it, slipped ^ 
off, and hung head downwards. The next on the Umb, 
also a stout one^ climbed down the body of the first, and, 
whipping his tail tightly around the neck and fore-arm of 
the latter, dropped off in his turn, and hung head down. 
The third reputed this manoeuvre upon the second, and 
the fonrth upon the third, and so on, until the last one 
npoQ the string rested his fore-paws upon the ground. 

The living chain now commenced swinging backwards 
and forwar(&, like the pendulum of a clock. The motion 
was slight at first, but gradually increased, the lowermost 
monkey striking his hands violently on the ^arth as he 
passed the tangent of the oscillating curve. Several others 
upon the limbs above aided the movement This continued, 
nntiltbe monkey at the end of the chain was thrown among 
the branches of a tree on the opposite bank. Here, after 



two or three vibrations, he clutched a limb, and held fiist 
This movement was executed adroitly, just at the culmi- 
nating point of the oscillation, in order to save the inter- 
mediate links from the violence of a too sudden jerk ! 

The chain was now &st at both ends,.fonBing a complete 
suspension bridge; over which the whole troop, to the 
noniber of four or Ave hundred, passed with the rapidity 
of thought It was one of the most comical sights I ever 
beheld, to wiiness the quizzical expression of countenances 
along that living chain ! 

The troop was now on the other side, but how were the 
animals forming the bridge to get themselves over ? This 
was the question that suggested itself. Manifestly, by 
number one letting go his tail. But then, the point Sappui 
on the other side was much lower down, and number one, 
with half a dozen of his neighbours, wouldf be dashed against 
the opposite bank, or soused into the water. Here, then, 
was a problem, and we waited with some curiosity for its 
solutioiL It was soon solved. A monkey was now seen 
attaching its tail lo the lowest on the bridge, another girded 
him in a similar manner, and another, and so on, until a 
dozen-mote were added to the string. These last were all 

Sowerfnl fellows ; and, running up to a high limb, they 
fted the bridge into a position almost horisontaL Then 
a scream from the last monkey of the new fonnation warned 
the tail end that all was ready;, and the next moment the 
whole chain was swung over> and landed safely on the op- 
posite bank. The lowermost links now dropped off like a 
melting aandle, while the higherones^leaped to the branches, 
and came down by the trunk. The whole troop then 
scampered off into the chapparal, and disappeared.— Gcip- 
tarn BM'i AcbtMturss in Southtm Mexico* 



THE YOUNG MAN'S COUNSELLOR. 

QBNE&AL OONDIKrT. 

Mov3 with the multitude in the oommon walks of life, and 
you will be unnoticed in the throng; but break from them, 
pursue a different path, and every eye, perhaps with re- 
proach, will be turned towards you. What is the rule to 
be observed in general conduct?- Conform to every inno- 
cent custom as our social nature requires,, but refuse com- 
pliance with whatever is inoonsistent with propriety, 
decency, and the moral duties ; and dare to be singular in 
honour and virtue. . 

In conversation, truth does not reqpire you to utter all 
your thoughts, yet it forbids you to speak in opposition to 
them. To open the mind to unreserved communication, is 
imbecility; to cover it with a. veil, .to dissever its internal 
workings from its external manifestations, is dissimulation 
and folMhood. The ooncordanoe of the thoughts, words, 
and deeds, is the essence of truth, and the ovnament of 
character., 

A man who has an opportunity to ruin a rival, with 
whom he is at enmity, witJMUt public dishonour, and yet 
generously forbears, nay, converts the opportunity into a 
disinterested benefit, evinces a noble instance of virtuous 
magnanimity. He conquers his owe enmity, the most 
glorious of all conquests, and overcomes the enmity of a 
rival by the most heroic and praiseworthy mode of retalia- 
tion. 

As to an evil report of a neighbour, the opinion of the 
frivolous is lightly Kgarded, the calumny of the known 
slanderes is disciedited by all who venerate truth, and the 
character of the known liar is a sufficient antidote to false- 
hood. A respectable man, in his good name, offers a 
guarantee for his veracity ; and, impressed with the bene- 
volent affeetions and the love of justice, he is scrupulous 
to believe an evil report, and still more so to repeat it 

As a rill from a focmtain increases as it flows, rises into 
a stream, swells into a river, so symbolically are the origin 
and course of a good name. At first, its beginning is small : 
it takes its rise from home, its natural source, extends to 
the neighbourhood, stretches through the community, and 
finally takes a range proportioned to the qualities by which 
it' is supported — ^its talents, virtue, and usefulness, the 
surest basis of an honourable reputation. 
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The relatives and kindred of a yoang man, by a natural 
process, communieate his amiable and opening character 
to a wider circle than that of home. His associates and 
friends extend the circle, and thos it widens, till its drcom- 
ference embraces a portion more or less of sodety, and his 
character places him in the class of respectable nen. With 
good principles and conduct, neither enyy nor malice can 
intercept the result of this progressi?e series ; without good 
principles and conduct, no art or dissimulation can realise 
the noblest aim of a social being — a well-founded reputation. 

A person commits an error, and he has sufficient address 
to conceal it, or sufficient ingenuity to palliate it, but he 
does neither; instead of aTailing himself of concealment 
and palliation, with the candour of a great mind, be con- 
Ibsses his error, and makes all the apology or atonement 
which the occasion requires. None has a title to true 
honour but he who can say with moral elevadon, when 
truth demands the acknowledgment, I have done wrong. 

The events of life are not fortunate or calamitous so much 
in themselres, as they are in their effect on our feelings. 
An erent which is met by one with equanimity or indiffe- 
rence, will fret another with Texation, or overwhelm him 
with sorrow. Misfortunes encountered with a composed 
and firm resolution, almost cease to be evils ; it is, there- 
fore, less our wisdom to endeavour to control external 
events, than to regulate the habitual temper of our minds 
to endurance and resignation. 

The emotions of the mind are displayed in the movements 
of the body, the expression of the features, and the tones 
of the voice. It is more difficult to disguiM the tones of 
the voice, than any other external manifestation of internal 
feeling. The changing accents of the voice of those with 
whom we have long lived in intimate intercourse, in the 
communication of sentiment, are less equivocal and more 
impressiye than even language itself 

The vocal sounds of speech, expressive of thought and 
feeling, are too much neglected by us in our individual and 
personal education. Could we analyse the opinion which 
we form of people on a irst scquaintaace, we should cer- 
tainly find that it is greatly influenced by the tones of the 
voice. Study, then, agreeable sounds of speech, but seek 
not rules to guide you from etiquette — from artificial polite- 
ness ; descend into the heart, there cherish the kind and 
moral sympathies, and speech will be modulated by the 
sincere and endearing tone of benevolence. 

With your commiseration fer distress, join firmness of 
mind. Interest yourself in general happiness, feel for all 
that is human, but suffer not your peace to be disturbed 
by what is beyond the sphere of your influence, and beyond 
your power to remedy. 

A medical man has all the humane feelings, but they are 
merged into the art of healing. When he sees a patient 
suffering, he feels no perturfa«ttion ; be feels only the de- 
sire, by means of bis art, to relieve the sufferer : thus 
should all our humane and social sympathies be regulated, 
divested of their morbid sensibility, and reduced to active 
and practical principles. 

Borne, when they move flrom the common routine of life, 
and especially on any emergency, are embarra^ed, per- 
plexed, and know not how to resolve with dedsiQU, and 
act with promptitude. Presence of mind is a valuable 
quality, and essential to active life; it b the effect of habit, 
and the formaUon of habit is fhoilitated by rule. 

Command your feelings, for strong feelings disconcert 
the mind, and produce oonftision of ideas. On every occa- 
sion that requires attention, learn to concentrate your 
thoughts with quickness and comprehension. These two 
rules reduced into habits, if steadily practised, wUl induce 
decision of resolve and promptitude of action. 

Precipitation spoils the best concerted {dan; perseve- 
rance brings the most diffioult, when it is practicable, to a 
successful result The flutter of haste is characteristic of 
a weak mind that has not the command of its thoughts; 
a strong mind, master of itself; possesses the oleamess and 
presdence of reflection. 

In learnings concentrate the energy of the mind prin- 



■tndiee, is weakened by the division; besides, it is not 
granted to an individual to excel in many things. But, 
while one study claims your main attention, mak9 occa- 
sional excurnons into the fields of literature and sdenoe, 
and collect materials for the improvement of your mind, 
and the advancement of your favourite pursuit. 

Excellence in a profession, and success in business, can 
be atteined only by persevering industry. None who thinks 
himself above his vocation can succeed In it, for we cannot 
give our attention to what our self*importance despises. 
None can be eminent in his vocation who devotes his mental 
energy to a pursuit foreign to it, for, in such a case, suc- 
cess in what we love is fidlnre in what we n^lect 

Among men, you must either speak what is agreeable to 
their humour, or what is consistent with truth and good 
morals. Make it a general rule of conduct neitber to flatter 
virtue nor exasperate folly : by flattering virtue, you can- 
not confirm it ; by exasperating folly, you cannot reform 
it. Submit, however, to no compromise with truth, but 
when it allows, accommodate youraelf with honest oourteflj 
to the prepossessions of others. 

In your whole behaviour to mankind, conduct yourself 
with fairness and integrity. If an action is well reoeived, 
you will have the credit it deserves; if it is not well re> 
ceived, you will have the approval of your own mind. The 
approval of a good conscience is preferable to the applause 
of the world. 

Form no resolution, and engage in no undertaking, wbiob 
you cannot invoke Heaven to sanction. A good man prsys 
the Almighty to be psopitioas to his virtuous plans : if his 
petition is denied, he knows it is denied in mercy, and be 
is resigned ; if it is granted, he is grateful, and enjoys the 
blessings with moderation. A wicked man, in his iniquitous 
plans, either feils or succeeds : if he fhils, disappointment 
is embittered by self-reproach ; if he succeeds, success is 
without pleasure, for, when he looks around, ke sees ne 
snule of congratulation, 



TEA OULTUBB IN TBS UKITKD STATES. 

Dr Junius Smith has lately commenced the culture of the 
tea^plant in the United States, with a view of deoding 
whc^er it can be advantageously cultivated in this country. 
Others have oflen tried the experiment by planting the 
seeds, but Dr Smith has procured flrom China a large num- 
ber of planto of seven years* growth, which, at the last ac- 
counts, were in fVill blossom. He selected Qreenrille, in 
South Carolina, as the place where he would try the experi- 
ment, and in the latter part of December, 1S48, be set out 
his plants, five hundred in number, all but five of which 
were perfectly healthy and vigorous. In a pamphlet on 
this subject, published by Dr Smith, he stotes that in China 
the tea-plant grows most luxuriantly between the parallels 
of 20 and 45 deg. north latitude. In the United Stotes, he 
thinks that we may assume the latitude of 40 deg. as the 
northern, and the Uulf of Mexico as the southern limits of 
the tea-growing districte, This would include Delaware, 
Maryland, Kentucky, sod Virginia, parte of Ohio, Indians, 
Pennsylvania, and Missouri, and all the stetes south of 
these. The northern portion of Newcastle County, in Dela- 
ware, is in the same parallel as Pekin, one of the finest 
tea-growing districte in China. The annual consumption 
of tea in this country is about 11,000,000 pounds; and, 
npon the supposition that the average product of an acre 
of land is 547 pounds, it will require the cnltivation of 
2(K100 acres to supply the present consumption, without 
allowing for the large annual increase. It is well known 
that the tea-plant has been introduced into Brsril with 
considerable success.. Should Dr Smith succeed in his 
laudable enterprisa, we may hope in a few years to have 
tea of a flavour never before tasted in this country. It is 
a notorious feet, that all tea loses by being kept, and the 
finest kinds will not bear at all to* be transported across 
the ocean. The reason why the tea used in Russia is so 
flur superior to that of any other country, except China, is, 
tliat it is transported over land by mcNns of caravans.^ 
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MIOHELET. 
Ill 1847, three works, on the same important sabjeot, issaed 
from (be Parisiaii press. Lamartine pablished his * His- 
tory of the Girondms,' Loois Blano and &fiohelet the first 
Tolomes of their respeotiTe * H'istories of the French RoTola- 
Uoo.' All three were strange prodnotions, and all of them 
ittraoted mooh attention. It has e?en been said that they 
80 powerfully affected the pnblio mind, as greatly to have 
oontribnted to bring about the ReTolution of February, 1 849. 
This, howerer, is an exaggeration and an error. It is an 
exaf geration, inasmuch as, in the general oase^whatoTer 
may be the ultimate influence which a writer produces on 
his age—it will seldom begin sensibly to operate m so 
short a space of time as a single year; it is an error, for 
a litUe consideration will show thai the works in question 
were not the causes, but the signs or prognostics, of the 
ipproaching moTement. They did not help to kindle the 
flftme that was so soon to break forth : they were, on the 
OQBtrary, a preliminary ebullition ejected by it Beyond 
tiiii, there was no real connection between these precursors 
•ad the erents they foreshadowed; foreshadowmgs, how- 
ever, th^ undoubtedly were^ and each of a different kind — 
Lamartine being the symptom of the poetical, Louis Blanc 
of the political and social, Michelei of the philosophical 
tgitatiee that had long been smouldering in the heart of 
Fnmee, and was at length to force its way into open existp 
enoe. 

The fiite of these three authors has corresponded to 
their characteristics. The enterprise of February once 
aeeomplisihed, and the excitement of it past, men soon came 
to reckon the ooet and Talue of the work, and the merits ' 
rad qualifications of the workmen. The poet, in this ^• 
Bate, was pronounced to be a dreamer, and his splendid 
Titions were condemned as wantii^ reality; he was thrown 
ttkie into the shade. The socialist-politician, at the same 
time, was discovered io be hal^charlatan, half-Utopian; 
his plans and theories were found to lead to no practical 
result, and, indeed, to stand no practical test; he was 
sent into exile. The philosopher alone remained, not 
more, not leas than what he had been. And this shows 
the adTanUge which philosophy, be it true or folse, 
po ises s es in this, that, so long as it confines itself to the 
closet, and abstains from pushing forward into open action, 
it does not attract popular attention, needs no popular 
sapport, and thus escapes popular censure. The poet Utcb 
by applaasCb or the hope of gaining it; the politician by 
sucoess, or the struggle to succeed: the one must have 
sympathy, the other, tools ; but the philosopher depends 
on himaelf and his system; he is sustained by his own 
oonTiotione, relies on his sturdy foith^aod is tiius as much 
beyond the want of external Tindication as he is beyond 
the reach of external justice. So it has been with Michelet. 
He has remained in his obscurity ; he has been a specta- 
tor, and not ai^ actor ; his name will not be written in the 
ionals of these years, but, in return, he has maintained his 
position; and while the brilliant star of Lamartine is 
eclipsed, and the portentous but vapoury blaze of X<onis 
Blaoc has exhaled, the forthing candle of the retired sage 
remains unextinguished and visible. 

Of course^ when we speak of obscurity and fiirthing 
candles, we allude to Michelet only in his character of a 

Kiblie man — a character which can scarcely be said to b^ 
Dg to him at aU. In other respects, he is suffidentiy 
distingnished. His learning is considerable; his reason- 
ing is generally specious; his style is almost always sin- 
gular. As a thinker, if not very profound, he is often very 
original; as a rhetorician, he makes uf by Ma earnestness 
what he lacks in eloquence; so that, if he does not carry 
his readera along with him, he at all events secures their 
attention; and, as a professor, he bears a reputation which, 
thoogh not perhaps very enviable, is very greats We shall 
afterwards si4^rt and explain what we say ; but, in the 
first plaee^ we shall present a. sketch of MJtchelet-'s life as 
we find it dven by Michelet himself in tha prefiice to his 
work'LeFeupW 
Of the two fomiliea fipom which be sprioffB, the one was 



firom Pioardy, the other finom the Ardennes; both were of 
the peasant class. Be it remarked, however, that the Eng- 
lish word psoitmt does not adequately render the French 
word payaan; yeoman^ perhaps, would be nearer the mark, 
for a French paytan may be comparatively a rich nian, 
and he is almost always the owner of the land he tills. 
His paternal family, however, left the country, and settled 
in Paris, where^ after the Reign of Terror, his father was 
employed in the office which printed the ' Assignats.* 
Printing at tiiat time was a thrivkig trade, and the elder 
Michelet baring found means to establish a press of his 
own, seemed in a prosperous way when his son was bom. 
The ftiture historian first saw the light in 1798~a dim re- 
ligious Hgbl, for the hot assailaat of priestcraft and 
lesuitism was bom in the church of a deserted convent, 
then 'occupied, not profkned, by our printing office; for 
what is tile press in modem times but the holy ark?' 

The fortune of the fiunily flourished but for a short time. 
In 1 800, it received a severe blow by a measure which sup- 
pressed a great number of journals, and in 1810 it was 
totally ruined by a decree of Napoleon, which limited the 
number of printers in Paris to sixty, suppressing a great 
number of the smaller establishments, apo, among others, 
that of the Michelets. It seem^ however, that they found 
means to print (it was for behoof of tiiefar creditors) some 
trivial works of which they possessed the copyright They 
worked themselves, unaided. ' My mother, in bad health, 
cut, folded, and sewed the sheets; I, a mere child, set the 
tvpes; my grandfkther, very old and feeble, undertook 
the severe labour of the presswork, and printed with his 
trembling hands.' 

Michelet was now twelve years old, and knew nothing 
but a word or two of Latin, which he had leamed from an 
old bookseller who had been a schoolmaster, and was still 
an enthusiast in grammar. < He left me, when he died, all 
he had in the world — a manuscript ; it was a very remark- 
able grammar, but incomplete, he not having been able to 
devote to it but thirty or forty years.' Michelet, we may 
take this opportunity of remarking^ has a perpetual under- 
current of humour. * Our place of work was in a cellar, 
where I had for companions my grandfkther, when he 
came, and at all times a spider, an industrious spider, that 
worked beside m^ and harder than I did— no doubt of it.' 

Bdichelet's religious education had been entirelv neglect- 
ed. However, amongst the fow books he read, happened 
to be the * Imitation of Christ.' * In these oagei, I perceived 
all of a sudden, beyond this dreary worUl, another life and 
hope. The fooling or religion thus acquired was very 
strong in me; it nourished itself flrom everything, fortify- 
ing itself in its progress by a multitude of holy and tender 
things in art and poetry which are erroneously beUeved 
alien to it' In the then existing museum of French monu- 
ments, he receiTed < his first lively impression of history.' 
He peopled the tombs in his imagination, felt the presence 
of their occupants, and < never entered without a kind ot 
terror those low vaults in which slumbered Dagobert, 
Chilp^ric, and Fr^dgonde.' As for anything like a re- 
guUr education, all he had of it at this time was a short 
daily lesson from his friend, the grammarian, to whom he 
went in the morning before his work began. 

A friend of his father proposed to get the Utd a situation 
in the Imperial Printing Office. It was a great tempta- 
tion : things had become more and jnore gloomy with the 
f&mily. < My mother grew worse, 4»d France also (Mos- 
cow— 1818 !) ; we were in extreme jp^enory.' Yet his pa- 
rents declined the offer; they bad gteat foith in his (hture, 
and resolved to g;i?e him the education necessary to develop 
his talents. He was sent to the College de Charlemagne. 
Great, indeed, must have been their (aith, but it has not 
been unrewarded. If Michelet had entered the Imperial 
Printing Office, what would have become of him? He 
would soon have earned a livelihood, and would probably 
have now been a respectable master-printer, but nothing 
more. As many great men are spoiled for all great things, 
by tying them down to uncongenial professions, as Uiere 
are little men spoiled for all us^l things by hoisting them 
up to professions for which they are un q ua l ified. 
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At odtege, the poor yoath's difiSoalties were of oovrse 
very great. He knew QOtbing of Greek, nor of daesioal 
versification, and he had no one to help him — * my &ther, 
however, set himself to making Latin Teives-=-he who had 
never made any before.' His professor, M. Andrien d'Alba, 

* a man of heart, a man of God,' was kind enough to him, 
bnt his comrades were very mnoh the contrary ; they ridl- 
onled him, and bemocked his dress and his poverty. < I 
was in the middle of them like an owl at mid-day, quite 
scared.' He began to feel, indeed, that he was poor; he 
fell into a state of misanthropy rare at such an age; he 
thought < that all the rich were bad— tlmt all men were 
bad,' for be saw few that were not richer than he was. 

* Nevertheless,' he adds, and this is singular if true, * in all 
my excessive antipathy to mankind, so much good remained 
in me, that I had no envy.' 

But one day — a Thursday morning— in the nridst of all 
bfs troubles and privations (there was no fire, though the 
snow lay all round, and there were great doubts if there 
would be any bread that evening), * I struck my hand, 
burst open by the cold, on my oaken table (I have that 
table still), and felt a manly Joy of vigour and a ftiture for 
me.' Doubtless, in the lives of many men, there have been 
such moments — moments when all is dark, when the neces- 
saries of life are wanting, and there is no (Hend to cheer 
or pity — moments when the tides of life and hope are 
equally at their ebb, and when, if ever it were allowable, 
a man might be permitted to despair — ^when, nevertiielesB, 
a confidence, an inspiration suddenly buoys up the spirit in 
triumph and exultation, and a determination arises, and 
a fireshneas is infbsed which bears them on thenceforth, 
conquering and to conquer. Thirty years afterwards, 
Michelet is seated at the same oaken table, and looks at 
his hand, still showing the scar of 181S. But all else is 
changed : he is in easy circumstances ; he is the popular 
author, the popular profisssor ; but be remembers, and his 
heart says to him, *Thou art warm, and others are cold; 
this is not just Oh I who will bring me comfort for this 
hard Inequality?' And he consoles himself characteristi- 
cally with the thought of working for the people by giring 
to bis country her history; for, to Michelet, history and 
the people are much the same thing as grammar was to 
his old friend the schoolmaster with the unfiniaAied manu- 
script 

Notwithstanding all his dHBcuHies, Michelet finished his 
studies at college quidkly and well. He tiien looked out 
for the means of living; would not Kve by his pen ; began 
giving lessons in languages, philosophy, and history, and 
seems to have been fortunate enough to find sufficient em- 
ployment He would not live by his pen, for he thought, 
he says, with Rousseau, * that literature should be the re- 
served treasure, the fldr luxury and inner flower of the 
Spirit' as H, when it is all these fine things, it could not 
be the ministering angel too. In 1821, he was made pro- 



' in a college ^a college in France, be it remarked, 
generally corresponds to our public school). In 1827, two 
of his works, which appeared at the same time, his * Choice 
Works of J. B. Vloo, and his * Summary of Modem His- 
tonr,' procured him a professorship In the Normal School. 
' This I quitted with regret in 18B7, when the eclectic in- 
fluence was dominant in it In 1888, the Institute and 
the Coll^ de France baring both named me as their can(H- 
date, I obtained the chair I now occupy,' that of professor 
of history hi the College de France — a position similar to 
that of professor in our universities. From his teachinj^ 
Michelet savs he found the happiest results. ' I^ as an 
historian, I have a special merit which maintains me beside 
my illustrious predecessors, I owe it to teaching, which to 
me was friendship. These great historians have been 
brilliant, judicious, profound ; but I, over and above, have 
loved.' He should have added that besides baring loved 
much, he had also hated much ; and that if as an historian 
he has * a special merit' in the eyes of those whose partisan 
he is, he owes it to the fierce animosity he shows to their 
opponents. 

Michelet married young. He tells us no more of his 
mother. His father, however, it appears, surrived till 1849, 



and so had the satisfaction of seeing hU faopla of imsst 
realised. The death of tbifl parent is thoralludMi to.ia 
the pitface to the ' History of tha RovolnileBe^i^^&wftii 
eveiTthing is of a mixed nature in 4ftis lifta^/aMfae oMimeai 
when I was so happ^in renewing thttiMdidoai of ift-aoei^ 
my own was broken up for evM*. I hav* toslilliM''nsiiowt 
often told me the story of the Re^oNrtiO^-^Awhv WMts 
me at once the image aad the VenenililewitDCBp vi titt 
great age : I mean the eighteenth century ; I hav^HMliiy 
fhUier, witii whom 1 had Uved all my lUWciflht^^ixMiity 
years.' And then immediately follows a p a s o a y, pafief 
which we quote, as well exempli^g Micbalat'a st^WattA 
mode of thought :— * When this happened, I waft ^mM^ 
I was elsewhere, I was realising hastily this workvo^ldiig 
dreamed of, I was at the fiwt of the BastDe, i wa& takiag 
the fortress, I was planting on its toweta the kiitealtil 
flag. This blow came upon me, unexpected, Hkcr« buttet 
firom the Bastile.' 

In his place of professor, Michelet as we hove 8kid;slil 
remains. In 1846, he formally renoUBoed aN ittlentkn cf 
ever entering on public life, and mt foltowing th# example 
of so many other distinguished men t« Fmioe^ ygbotkam 
considered and used the profkssorfat ehair Mj •wa.altp- 
piog-stone to the parliamentary tribune. ^ I hwm ^a/tgei 
mysein* he says in his 'PeupW «l hivB^ ■eitlMr4he 
health, nor the talent nor the art of managiiigdiiMr aaobs- 
sary for snob a thing;' And in 1848, when taasptid aid 
urged to come prominentiy forward, he kept his Msoiutisa 
wisely. The particular reason he assigned fin- ow s tu i ai ii g 
hi his retirement was curious :— * Now, nMf« tfaab^afsivii 
the time,' he said to bis friends, * for me to teach ibepss^ 
of Pranoe thdr history, and to that thevifefre^ akme i de- 
vote myself.' 

From the fbregoing sketch of his life, and fWmi the «a- 
tracts we have given firom his writings, a good deal «ii 
have been gathered of the character of Michelet To thsN 
who read his works at length, it will be exposed in Mi, 
for never did an author throw his indiridual pvrsoaatt^ 
more prominently forward. Whatever be his subject hi 
never for a moment allows you to forget that k Ib lie «1m 
is treating of it We do not say that tUs Is ogans tf O * ** wt 
do not say he is egotistical fW>m vanity or t rifteper- 
Canoe — we only note, what must be cedent to aii Im 
readers, that from his passionate temrpeimaeiit he pan 
selfinU) the midst of everything, and thai his said Mif be- 
ing of a jery odd appearance and idiosyncrasy, Mldbebt 
more than anything else, is prominent in Mfcheief s pagei 

The first thing that strikes one is his patriotiam, it, ia- 
deed, that be the word for that which is lees a^desSn fer 
his country's good, thaa a stubborn conviction tbsit every- 
thing essential in bis country is good as it is. France, is 
Micbelet's view, is not only the first nation in the world, 
but the only one worthy of the name. If she lie not w 
great as she ought to be, it has been the feult of her iwlen; 
it has been because she has not been suffidently revoln- 
tionised. For he is fenatically fond of the first Bevolutiea, 
which, as he says, he * defines to be the Advent of Lait the 
Resurrection of Right, the Reaction of Justice;' and, as i 
man Ot tiie people, or, to use his own strange phrase^ * bav. 
ing himself remained people,' he is a hot enemy of all tbott 
who, as he fancies, have hindered the dne development «f 
his darling * people.' We could easily pardon the khx) of 
patriotism of which we speak, if it went no Ibrther thaa 
merely to exalt the glory and sing the praises of his ova 
country. But Michelet is not oontent with this. Hisweria 
are not only a perpetual panegvrio on France, bnt a pop- 
petual succession of abusive deoUmation against them 
countries which he imagines her rivals, and which he in- 
sists must therefore be her enemies. Thus : * Who hatsa 
literature which still rules European thought?— We^ iH 
weakened as we are. Who have an army ?— We ttooa' 
This might be passed over w!th a smile, fbr such pi ma - 
sions are merely amusing, when we consider ths* osr ova 
authors, who, according to Michelet in another pkee, 
occupy themselves only with magasines and rerievs, as 
well as the German, whose works, he says, none but 6«* 
mans read, iiave fbmished Alichelet hiasseif with a gnat 
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proportion of hi$ l«lT«i»g» a&d, what m more, of his ideas ; 
and tlMfc^em^ suppodng the possessioii of a large standing 
amjlii titntof peaoe be tlie bleaeiBg and thing to boast 
of «hioh be .would ktue 1%, the French army has been, 
as it sfiH ifl^ tnayrtftiaed OA its eKtenaive footing, almost en- 
tireljMW'tlie sakojol presenring, or at least trying to pre- 
temi i9(t«nal.pea«e -«iid a tolerable police in France itseli^ 
bjF keepiiig WMlev the 'people,' which constitute, in his 
ejes^ her. Ml p?idei bat suish expressions as he employs 
is his fidleWiBg lines Are not so exoasable^ or if they, too, 
raise ft snilew it if a smile of ftnother kind. * England and 
RsssiV be goes on to say, ' two weak and bloated giants, 
deoiive Borope by their appearftnce (font illusion i 
fJ^tnqm}, Greatempires and feeble peoples! Let France 
be one for «n iostaat, and she is as strong as the world.' — 
( * Le PevpW prefoce) England, in particular, is the con- 
stant sol^ect of Michelet's attack. He asserts that she 
wonld be dead if she had not from age to age fonnd for her 
intemal enla mi extemftl outlet— in the sixteenth and 
iPTentaeMth eentnriee, North America and the spoliation of 
Spain ; in the. eighleen^ the spoliation of France. He ao- 
coaes the English workmen (whose superiority he cannot 
bnt admit) of doing nothing but worky instead of resting 
from tiflie to time in order to drMm, like the French. He 
qtarrda with En^ish houses, because they are, he says, 
ftll aUke; aad wUii ttie handwriting of an English gentle> 
nan^ beorase, while it is what he calls elegant, it cannot 
be distfiBgoished tnm that of another. He finds it ludicrous 
thaeommoners, when ennobled, should adopt the outward 
signs of the peerage. But we need not multiply the eno- 
i of luB comi " ' 



complidnts against this horrid nation of 
ours. It is worth while, howeTer, to remark, that in 
Ibis systematic depreciation of Britiun, he is only the type 
of an immense proportion of his countrymen. Whatever 
tbe Peace Society may think, there exists in France, more 
especially in the lower classes, a degree of jealousy and 
hatred of England which would make a war between the 
two nations ¥ery popular, and which, as it is, finds vent in 
perpetual railiag agmnst everything English ; for, while 
tbe exaggeration which naturally enough prevailed in this 
eeuntry against our Gallic enemies during the last war 
has totally disappeared, their reciprocal feeling against us 
oootinnes to this day unabated. Much of this, of course^ 
arises from ignorance, and so may easily be pardoned. For 
Michekt, however, there is no such excuse; and it is a sad 
thing to see a man, who claims to be a philosopher and an 
historian, harbouring such a disposition himself and doing 
all he can to maintain it in others. * Prussia, your friend,' 
he tells his readers, * and England, your friend, drank the 
other day to France the toast of Waterloo. Children, 
children, I say to you, ascend a mountain, and, provided 
it be high coQUgh, looking towards tbe four winds, you 
will see nothing but enemies.' As might be expected of a 
man who fiuicies himself surrounded by enemies, Michelet 
is extremely bellicose; his voice is always for war; peace 
for him has no triumphs and no glory. 

We have already idluded to the way in which Michelet 
' stands by his order ' — ^the people. As is usual with him, 
love for one. thing impliea hatred for all that is not that 
thing. He is thus a great foe to aristocrats and monarchs, 
and he nowise spares tbe middle classes. This feeling 
carries him so Ikr as almost to make him rejoice at tbe re- 
solt of the baUle of Cressy. * It was not,' be says, * the 
battle of England against France^ but that of the English 
people against the French noMity— the peopU conquered.' 
This example alone will suffice to show the extent to which 
bis democratic spirit carries him, and we believe we need 
not inrist Ibrther on the passionate way in which he feels, 
and the ardour he throws into all his works. This pas- 
^n is^ of eourse^ fotal to him as an historian, for he is 
totally incapable of that dignified, calm, and impartial 
jodgnent which forms an essential requisite in such a 
writer. It serves him, however, greatly as a partisan and 
party pleader ; sincerity always has its influence. His own 
idea of what history ought to be may be gathered from the 
following passage :— < Let this be my part in the future, 
not to have attained but to have indicted the object of his- 



tory — to have called it by a name that none before me had 
spoken. -Thierry called it natrationf and M. GuizQt ana- 
Ijfm, I have named it resurrection^ and this name will re- 
main to iL' Now, this mistaken view is precbely the cause 
of his failure. He calls up the past into life, which would 
be proper enough if he did so to review it ; but this he does 
not do, for, instCAd of acting as a judge in his resurreotion, 
he takes the part of an actor in the scene, identifies himself 
with one or other side, and fights the battle of a sect or of 
a faction. < Spirit of deceit and murder, I have lived too 
many ages before your face, through all the middle age^ 
for you to impose on me now.' This, and similar phrases, 
show how Michelet transports himself personally into times 
which he should only consider as an arbiter : he Uoei by> 
gone times over again. He is thus, of course, continucdly 
unjust — nay, the heat of his temperament at times betrays 
him into what is revoltingly and indecently vindictive : wit- 
ness the sneers, revilings, and insinuations, with whicKhe 
pursues the unfortunate Marie Antoinette. Generally, 
however, we are content to smile at his excesses, for, when 
he speaks ef the * amusing fury ' of Pinkerton, he was un- 
consciously describing his own appearance. 

It is not our intention to enter at large on an exami- 
nation of Michelet's merits as a philosopher. Suffioe it to 
say, that he shares, in a remarkable degree, the characte- 
ristic defect of his oountrymen, in bang only an analytic 
or deductive thinker and reasoner, and in having thus, 
with great powers of destruction, no power whatever of 
construction. He is admirably fitted to pull to pieces, but 
for rebuilding he is impotent. One strange peculiarity 
about him must not, however, pass wholly unnotioed. ft 
is, that he seems to hare no idea of the relative importance 
of things. Everywhere^ in his writings, we find compara- 
tive trifles copiously insisted on, while matters of immense 
significance are lightly touched on. Thus, in his * Intro- 
duction to Universal History,' he devotes twenty-five pages 
to German hunters' and crsuftsmen's words of greeting and 
recognition — a curious and interesting subject, indeed, but 
not entitled to such a lengthy notice in an introduction to 
universal history, of a hundred and fifty pages in all 

As to Michelet's religion, his confession of foith may be 
found in -the beginning of the introduction to his ' History 
of the Revolution.' It is nothing more or less than Pela- 
gianism, and, though ostentatiously put forth, contains no- 
thing new, nothing that has not been a thousand times 
asserted, and as often refuted. He is happier when he 
directs Lis assaults against the abuses of Romanism, and 
his work, * Du Pr^tre, de la Fomree, de la Famille,' has 
very considerable merits. The influence exercised over the 
woman by the priest, and liis interference with the family, 
are well exposed ; while his incapacity, from his celibacy, to 
exercise either with advantage, is powerfully demonstrated. 

Michelet is a man of very great research, and of very 
general information. True learning, however, is research 
and information well digested. Such digestion his partial 
organisation does not admit of. With him, everything takes 
the nature of his peculiar preconoeived ideas, and his ma- 
terials, instead of affording lum healthy nutriment, pro- 
mote only a most undue secretion of bile. As to his style, 
it is unique. It arrests the attention, but too often it is 
only the singularity of the expression, and not the merit 
of the thought, which does so ; too ofleu we find little but 
words, words, words ; too often what at first seemed strik- 
ing proves, on examination, to be poor and commonplace. 
His stvle has been compared to that of our Carlyle, and, 
in so far as it is abrupt and out of the way, with reason ; 
but beyond this there is no likeness. The French writer 
b far inferior in originality and rigour to the English. As 
was said of an imitator of Dr Johnson, ' He has the nodo- 
sity of the oak, without its strength ; the contortions of the 
sibyl, without her inspiration.' Add to this, that a kind 
of maudlin sentimentality pervades all his writings, and 
gives them a sickly look and an air of affectation. We 
give one or two examples : * Justice my mother. Right my 
father — ye who make but one with God. For, from whom 
shall 1 claim descent, I, one of the crowd, one of those who 
were born ten millions of men, and who never had been 
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bom without our ReTolution ? ' — * Kousseau said, as he ought 
to say. The general will is reason and right Your will is 
right. Awake, then, slaves ! Tour oollectiTO will w rea- 
son itself. Otherwise expressed, ye are god^. And who, 
without thinking himself Qod, could do any great thing? 
.... Let us be God! The impossible beoomea pos- 
sible end easy.' — * If yon have erer trayelled in the moun- 
tains, you will, perhaps have seen what I once met with. 
Amongst a oonftised mass of rocks heaped together, amidst 
a scene varied by trees and verdure, arose an immense 
peak. This solitary, black and bald, was but too pl«nly 
the son of the globe's profound bowels. No verdure made 
it oheerfol, no season changed it; the bird scarcely rested 
on it, as if, in touching the mass escaped firom the central 
fire, he feared to bum his wings. This sombre witness of 
the tortures of the interior world seemed still to dream of 
them, without paying the least attention to what sur- 
rounded it, without allowing itself ever to be withdrawn 
from its savage melancholy. What, then, had been the 
subterranean revolutions of the earth, what incalculable 
forces combated in its womb to bring it about, that this 
mas?, upheaving mountains, piercing rocks, cleaving hanks 
of marble, should spout to the surlhoie? What convulsions, 
what tortures, tore from the depths of the globe this pro- 
digious sigh 7 I sat down, and, from my dimmed eyes, 
tears, slow and painful, began to be rung out, one by one. 
Nature had but too well recalled history to me. That 
chaos of hills, heaped together, oppressed me with the 
same weight which, throughout all the middle ages, weighed 
on the heart of man ; and, in that desolate peak which, from 
the depths of her bowels, the earth had hurled up towards 
heaven, I recognised the despair and the cry of tne human 
race.' What manner of writing and of thinking is this ? 

As a professor, Michelet does not shine. He is a bad 
lecturer, not having the art of conveying his ideas orally. 
He wanders sadly from his subject His elocution is pain- 
ful. Nevertheless, his lecture-room ia always crowded 
long before the appointed hoar. Tho reason is, that he 
holds a kind of political club. We were present on one 
occasion last year. The vast hall was filled to the ceiling. 
Students sang revolutionary songs. One read soiAe verses. 
A hiss was heard. * Who hissed?' < I did.' * Sortons.* 
They were going to fight a duel. A gentleman of some 
five-and-thirty years made a conciliatory speech. They 
resolved not to fight a duel. More verses, noise, and 
tumult — all this in the presence of ladies, a number of 
whom occupied the lower benches. The professor entered 
— a thin pale man, with greyish, ill-arranged hair, through 
which he passed his fingers at times. Shuffling to Ms 
chair, he seated himself, and then stretched his arms 
across tho table before him, clutching it on the other side 
with one hand, as if he were afriud somebody was about 
to take it firom him. The first half of his lecture was a 
reply to some newspaper attack on him ; he said, however, 
that it was contrary to his usual practice to notice such 
things in that place, and we hope it was. The rest of the 
lecture was on education. Education shoald not be called 
education, but initiation— that was all. Not a word of 
history. Tremendous applause as he concluded. 

Besides the works we have incidentally mentioned, 
Michelet has published the following: — *A Hbtory of 
France,Mn six volumes; *A Roman History;' 'A Sum- 
mary of French History ; ' ' Chronological Tables of Mo- 
dem History ; ' * Origioes de Droit Fran^ais ; ' and a trans- 
lation of * Luther's Memoirs.' In conjunction with his 
friend Quinet, he has also published a work on the Jesuits. 

W.P.S.P. 

DIARY OF A CLERGYMAN. 

BESETTlNa SINS. 

* Habit is second nature.' In the case of evil habits this 
is painfhllv true, and sometimes it is most distressingly 
exemplified. 

* Who is that tall, fair-haired, young man, who sits on my 
right in the front of the gallery ? ' I once inquired of a 
member of the congregation. 



* Why do you ask, sir ? ' 

* Because he appears to me intelHgenl and thoug^itfbl^ 
whilst sometimes be exhibits signs of great nn^idties^ tt ff 
suffering mentally.' 

* Pshaw ! he is a reprobate, sir, ai^ every rcspktabk 
person avoids him — a bad fellow, a scamp ." 

* You astonish me, Mr Hyperson,' I n^d, look^^ my 
visiter steadily in the fiice. 

* A &ct, sir I every one shuns him> except blackguards 
like himsell' 

* I repeat Mr Hyperson, you — yourself persohally— 
you astonish me.' 

*Why?'saidhe. 

' Allow me to ask you two or three questions. Are joti 
likely to wean men from evil habits by branding tiiem with 
odious names ? Do you seriously mean to justify those 
whom you call respectable persons, for avoiding tms poor 
young man, to whom they might be useful, were they found 
counselling and kindly advising him? Who audiorised 
you to call anv person a reprobate ? and what do you meaa 
by the term ?^ 

Mr Hyperson looked rather confused on hearing these 
plain questions. After a brief pause, however, be said^ 
* Why, sir, I am not used to be questioned this way; Our 
fbrmer minister did not speak to me, or to any one of the 
congregation, in this manner. He used to approve t>fovr 
keeping ourselves separate from the world, and to preach 
fbr the edification of the church, but yon are speaking as H 
you wished us to cast our pearls before swiqe. We are not 
used to it and the people won't like it' 

' I have not been long amongst you, my friend,* I T^ 
plied; 'so that I know but little of your individual pecu- 
liarities, nor do I know the character of your former pas- 
tor's teaching; nor do I even wish to know; and, as to 
your pearls, the probability is, that you have none to spare, 
either for swine or any other animal : but, at the same 
time, be assured of this, that the man who professes to be 
a Christian is bound, by the most sacred obligations, to do 
all in his power to instruct the ignorant, to reclaim the 
backslider, and to do good unto all men as he has oppor- 
tunity. Of all men in the world, he should neither be hasty 
in judgment nor uncharitable in spirit ; and H is pos- 
sible that the young man of whonf you have spoken so 
severely might have been rescued from the penis of his 
condition, if you, who appear to understand his disease so 
well, had simply done your duty.' 

' Duty t * said he, emphatically. 

' Ay, duty; does the word offend you?* 

* It is a word we were not accustomed to hear from your 
predecessor.' 

* Then it is my duty to let you hear it repeatedly from 
his successor.' 

< As you please, sir; but I think it right to tell you, that 
if you are a legal preacher, you will soon scatter the people. 
They won't hear such words as duty and responsibility.' 

* Then, if they go, others will come in their place who 
will hear these terms, and understand them, too, as signi- 
ficant-, not of what you call legal preaching, but of gospel 
privileges.' 

* But sir, you will occasion disturbance, and drive away 
the family of the Molehills, and the Batsons, and the Move- 
slows, all respectable people, who know what doctrine is, 
and whom it would be unwise to offend ; so that I would 
advise ' 

* Keep your mind perfectly easy about all these calami- 
ties, Mr Hyperson. it is some years now since I got over 
the fear of man. The truth, as I find it in the New Testa- 
ment, will be proclaimed by me to all who choose to hear 
me. Neither to the right nor to the left will I swerve for 
all the respectables in the kingdom ; so that if there be a 
disturbance, the fault will not be mine, but that of those 
who have rendered it necessary to pull down the old houso 
that wo may build a new one. Now, will you tell me some- 
thing about the ' reprobate,' and aid me in devising gpme 
plan by which we may mutually try to benefit bimi'^ 

*1, sir? His name is Thomas Simmonds, and he liret 
in No. 7 High Street But my time is up. I have an en- 
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pi^fimm^ niMi 014 Qmb about some bankrupt's goods; 
s«i 1, navst look after him sharply, for he is a selfish, 
worldly, old fellow, and he will eheat m^ifke com, Ua ! 

Bidding hita good monuqg» I retired to my room, sad in 
pupd^^UuB fshibition of spiritual pride. It was the roan's 
Useaii^g am. His was the feeling which says * Stand by 
tbywK fi>r I am^ holier than thou*— a feeling at ooce o£fen- 
Bi?e to Qod, repugnant to Christianity, and fittal to the best 
iQtevssli of those who indulge it. Ho who knows himself 
best, will be the most Tigilant against its enoroachmentfl, 
and the most anxious to cultivate the grace of humility. 
The temody proTided for human apostacy never takes effect 
without making the patient aware of his ill deserts, and, 
conaeqaently, producing humility of mind. It is easy to 
8sy that pride is * natural to man ;* but that is its con- 
demaatioB, and clearly suggestive of the doctrine that that 
which effectually bumbles Um is supernaturaL The most 
puoful characteristic of such cases as that of Hyperson, 
however, is the pretence that the Gospel has taught this 
lol^ exclusiveness. These persons have the impudence to 
Qoote Scripture^ as if it fostered their high-mindedness I 
vainly puffed up by their fleshly mind, they distort the 
truth, as if it enoonraged their arrogan<^ I Well, I must 
deal wisely and patiently with these confederated respect- 
ables, and try, by the manifestation of the truth, to open 
th^ cjes to the inconsistency and folly of their conducts 

I have seen Thomas Siromonds. Poor fellow ! kindness 
may reclaim him ; but the stand-aside system will inevi- 
tably harden his heart. He is the only son of poor, but 
honest and industrious parents, who have lived to repent 
their felly in neglecting to bring him up correctly. He is 
a clever young man; but of an exceedingly excitable 
temper, and repeatedly indulges in intoxicating liquor, 
whieh almost drives him to mad n ess. By the foolish fond* 
neas of his mother^ ho was indulged in his boyhood in every 
whim; and when his lather sometimes attempted to correct 
his errors, she was in the habit of springing between them, 
exclaiming, ' You shall not touch my Tom ! ' The conse- 
quence might have been predicted. Tom is a trouble, a 
terror, and a shame, to his poor old parents. Had he wit- 
oeesed consistency of purpose between his fether and 
motber-^had he seen that they contemplated his ultimate 
well-being, and that they thoroughly understood each other, 
so as to avoid mutual contradMStion in his presenoe — ^he 
might have been an amiable^ happy, and moral young man. 
How many parents forget the weight of responsibility that 
rests upon them ! Spoilt children are the < dragon's teeth' 
of the community. It is absurd to call that love of children 
which tends directly to their ruin. Cruelty would be its 
proper nam& The iniquity of the fathers is, in this case, 
assuredly, visited upon the children. Simmonds confessed 
to me that he was very wretched — that he would do any- 
thing, or undergo any pain or penalty, that would change 
his disDositton — that sometimes he had heard me say from 
the pulpit things which convinced him that I knew his 
secret conduct and feelings, and that I was pointing directly 
at him in my appeals ; wUlst the parents, with tears stream- 
ing from their eyes, acknowledged their unhappiness, and 
deplored the conduct of their son In the most heartrend- 
iog terms. The young man, in reply to my suggestion, 
that an obrious remedy for his fetal propensity to drink 
intoxicatiog liquors was entirely to i&stain, said, * Sir, I 
have sometimes wished to do so, but my friends laugh at 
me, and I cannot bear ridicule.' 

* Friends ! Call you those friends wbo are sueh fools as 
to laugh at a man who is trying to save himself from pei^ 
dition?' 

'They are my only companions, sir, and my nature is 
Bodal; good peoplo won't associate with me. I can't bear 
to be aloM; and I must go with the bad, though I know 
that their conduct, like my own, is ruinous.' 

' What is the reason of your dislike to being alone 7 ' 

* Why, I am then compelled to think, and thought tor- 
ments me. I think what I might have been, what I am, 
And what I fear I am likely soon to be, and it drives me 



almost to distraction. Oh that I could escape from myself! 
Oh, sir, tell me what to do ! ' 

I drew his attention to the great remedy for human guilt 
and wretchedness ; reminded him of the success of that 
remedy in thousands of instances; spoke of the danger of 
trifling one moment longer with his besetdng sins; urged 
the necessity of immediately abandoning nis profligate 
companions ; invited him to visit me as often as he pleased ; 
and promised him the use of any books which my scanty 
library contained. It was evident, from his emotion, that 
a struggle had commenced within — that he felt he was not 
utterly abandoned — and that something like hope» though 
faint and feeble, had entered his troubled spirit Poor fel- 
low ! may he be recovered out of the snare of the destroyer. 
How distressing the fact, that many fine spirits have been 
overborne by temptations of this kind. Intemperance has 
slain its tens of thousands ; and, notwithstanding all that 
has been, and is, doing to arrest its progress, its havoc is 
still fearfuL Young and old, rich and poor, educated and 
illiterate, fall before it. The power of the Qospel alone — 
which cures the depravity of tne human heart, exhibits all 
sin in its own odious colours^ brings the man into direct 
contact with the Saviour, and places all actions in the light 
of eternity— can effect a radical cure either of this or any 
other moral offence. The truths of the Bible can alone 
meet the case of man. There b an anecdote told of Augus- 
tine, whidi, with a slight abatement of the praise bestowed 
upon him by Qoussen, may be quoted in illustration :— 
In the spriiig of the year 872, a man, then in the thirty- 
first year of his age, in evident distress of mind, entered 
into his garden near Milan. The sins of his youth — a 
youth spent in sensuality and impiety — weighed heavily 
on his mind. I^ing under a fig-tree, moaning, and pour- 
ing out abundant tears, be heard, firom a neighbouring 
house, a young voioe^ saying, and repeating in rapid suc- 
cession, * ToUe lege ! telle lege ! ' (take and read ! take and 
read !) Receiving this as a divine admonition, he returned 
to the place where he left his (Hend Alpius, to procure the 
roll of St Paul's epistles, which he had a short time before 
left with him. * I seized the roll,' says he, in describing 
this scene; * I opened it, and read in silence the chapter 
on which my eyes first alighted.' It was the thirteenth of 
Romans. *I/et us walk honestly, as in the day; not in 
rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and wanton- 
ness, not in strife and envying. But put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and make not prorision for the flesh, to fiilfil 
the lusts thereof.' * 1 did not want to read any more,' said 
he; *nor was there any need; every doubt was banished.' 
The morning star had risen in his heart. In the language 
of Gaussen : — * Jesus had conquered ; and the grand career 
of Augustine, the holiest of the fathers, then commenced. 
A passage of God's word had kindled that glorious luiui- 
nary, wUch was to enlighten the church foi^ ten centuries, 
and whose beams gladden her even to the present day. 
After thirty-one years of revolt, of combats, of falls, of 
misery, faith, life, eternal peace, came to this erring soul : 
a new day, an etomal day, came upon it' 

It is a noble sight to witness victory over besetting sins. 
An earnest spirit, struggling to master itself, is engaged in 
the most honourable warfere. The ani)aiating power of 
right principles is necessary to triumph. A deep conric- 
tion of the danger of indulging evil habits, and a determi- 
nation to give them no quarter, are essentiaL To be off 
one's gua^ for a moment, is to court defeat Watchful- 
ness, resolution, and grace will lay prostrate long coutinucd 
besetting sins. 

ANG£R. 

Anger may endure a while, 

Like a frown on beauty's brow ; 
Meet the usurper with a smile, 

And his reign is over now. 
Blast him with a kindred ire, 

And the evening sun shall set. 
Gloomy as a funeral pyre, ^^ 

On two hearts left desolate.. C ^00<P* ^» 
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OUR NATIVE FLORA. 

QABDKN FLOWSES. 

•E'en In the stifllns bosom of the to>*Ti, 
A innxien, to whtch nothing thrives, bu charms 
That aeothe lh« rich poMetwr ; mnch oonsoltNl, 
That here and there some sprl^ of moamful Mint* 
Of Nightshade or Valerian, grace the well 
Re ctiitiTatca. These serve him with a hint 
That Nature Uvea ; that slght-reflrvshing green 
iB still the livery she delights to wear. 
Though sickly samples of the exuberant whoje. 
What are the casements lined with creeping hoTba^ 
Tb« pronder Mshes fhmted with a range 
Of Orange, Myrtle, or the fhigrant weed. 
The Frenchman's Darling ? are they not all proofii 
That man, immnred in cities, still retains 
His inborn, ineztingalsbable thirst 
Of rural aoeneS) oompeoaating hia Iom 
Bv supplemental shifts, the beet he may? 
Tiie most nnftirnish*d with the means of life. 
And they that nairer pan their brfekwall bounds 
To range the fields, and treat their Innga with air. 
Yet feel the burning instinct: overhead 
Suspend their crasy boxes, planted thick. 
And water'd dolr. There the pitoher stand* 
A fri^sient, aod the spootleaa tea-pot themi 
Sad witnesses bow cloee-pent man regrets 
The couotl7 ; with what ardour he contrives 
A peep at Natare» when he can no more.*— :rv Ttuk, D^oki.^ 

Tm love of natare eyinced by mankind has, in all afi^ of 
civilisation, given rise to manj ing«nioiM means for its 
enjoyment. The scenery of tropical knds,- and the estra^ 
ordinary productions of the animal and vegnelable kittf^ 
doms which inhabit them, have always been eontempkfed 
with admiration by the peonle of temperate regions; and 
the ani?«*Bal desire to behold soeh produotlona, or aio> 
quire a knowledge of them, has given rise to the formation 
of natoral history mnseams, to the pnbticatioa of illus^ 
trated works on tropical animais and plants, and to the es* 
tablishmeat of xoological and botanical gardens. It is to 
the vegetable nrodncdons of the garden that oor f^m&rks 
most necessanly be confined at this time ; and the pre- 
sent position^ of ornamental gardening shows it to be one 
of the most snccessAil means of encouraging and diffusing 
a taste fbr pursuits of natural history and a love of na- 
ture. Considering the garden as a means of conveying im- 
pressions of the natural scenery of the tropical fbrest, the 
illustrious Htmiboldt (no less celebrated for his attain- 
ments hi every branch of natural science than for the ex- 
tent of his travels amM natural sceiMS of grandeur and 
beauty in- the primeval forests -of Orinoco, the steppes of 
Veneraela, and the meuiktirin wildernesses of Peru and 
Meiico) remarks — ' The multiplied means which painting 
can command for stimulating the foncy, and concentrating 
in a small spaee the grandest phenomena of sea and land, 
are indeed denied to our plantations In ^^aBdens or in hot- 
hotRieS) but the inferiority in general impression is com- 
pensated by the mastery which the reality everywhere ex- 
erts over the senses. When in the palm-house of Loddiges, 
or in thai of the'-Pfouen-insel, near Potsdam, we look 
down from the high gaUery during a bright noonday 
sunshine, upon the abundance of reed-like and arbo- 
rescent palms, a complete illusion in respect to the 
locality in which- we are placed is momentarily pro- 
duced; we seem to be actually in the climate of the 
tropfos, looking dowu'-firom the summit of a hill upon a 
small tiricket-of palms, -^he aspect of -the deep blue sky, 
and the imprassion-ef a^^reater intensity -of Hght, are in- 
deed awanting, but still the illusion is greater, and the 
ImaginatioQ more viridly actiTC, than from the most per- 
fect painttng. We associate with each vegetable form the 
wonders of a distant land ; we hear the rustling of the 
fim-like leaves,, and see the changing play of light, as, 
genUy moved bjr slight purrents of air, the waving tops of 
the pahns come into contact with each other. So great 
is the charm which reality can give. The recollection of 
the needftil degree of artificial care bestowed, no doubt, 
returns to disturb the impression ; for a perfoetiy flour- 
ishing condition and a state of freedom are inseparable in 
the realm of nature as elsewhere; and, fai the eyes of the 



earnest and travelled botanist, «hs df4ed ^ pt Mm ma r ia ai 
herbarium, if actually gathered on the Cordi)l«rs» iina»\ 
America, or tiie plaias of India, often has afrealvr tatoi 
than tiie living plant in an EnropeMi -lietbetts^t'^ulti 
vation effaces somewha* «f the wrigteal natmrsi loliWAmcr 
the constraint which it pixxkwes disturbs the INe^i^UBi 
development of the separate parts.' 

It is not our intenlioB to detote thafmsSntpalter t»ai 
account of the extraordinary productions of sudi botanies 
establbhments as those referred to by ffumbdtdt ; an op 
portunity for discussing these will be afforded in anotbu 
series of papers which saay be expected ere loii^ in tb 
iNsnuoTOB. Oor object at the present time to M brmj 
imder review the omauMittal pluits generally grown h 
private gardens, not entirely forgetting thehmUble eottcgt 
garden — 

'Where the Maijoram 0006, and'8a4tt.and Sua, 

And Balm and Mint, with curl'd-leaf Parsley grew. 

And double Marigolds, and sIlTer Thyme, 

And Pumpkins 'neath the window used to climb; 

And tdiere I often, when a chOd. for houn 

Tried through the pales to get the tompttog flowers: 

As Lady Vlaces, Everlasting-pease, 

True-Iore-Ilea-bleeding. witli the Hearts-atcsae; 

And Qolden-roda, and Tansy-nmnhng bigh, 

That o*er the pale -top smited 00 pas8cr«% ; 

Flowers in my time, that erery one would praise, 
* TUoagh thrown, Mke weeds,, from -gardens now-a-days.*^ 
Tlie Jlose» the * queen of flowers;' demands tii€ first aiei 
most honourable mention among the beauties oTthef gardes. 
As a garden flower, it has been cultivated from the earliest 
times, and has in all ages and in all countries been the ob- 
ject of universal admiration. 

* Roee I thou art the sweetest flower 
That ever drank the amber shower! 
Bosel thou art theftmdeateblM 

Of dimpled spring, the wood-nymph wild ! ' 

Many of our cultivated Roses are of exotic origin, and 
among these some of the most highly prised ; bot a good 
^few are only double-flowered varieties of those wild sp%i 
cies so fiuniliar to us by the waysides and hedges ; one 
of which, the Eglantine of the poets, diffuses a delicious 
odour on the evening air, while its beautiful blossoms 
may be seen 

^starring eadi bush la laoes and glades' 
The Scotch Roses (so much admired for their pecnlta- 
dwarf habit» and neat flowers, often inclined to yellow) 
are the improved progeny of Rosa minosisrinuM, a spe- 
cies by no means uncommon in hilly districts, and whom 
speciflo name is sufficientiy expressive of its appearance. 
In ^e gurdens of the present day, there are mo/iy buo- 
dreds of foshionable Tarieties of the Rose, while a bo?i 
of inferior kinds have been discarded. Whole gar- 
dens and nurseries in England, of acres in extent, ar? 
devoted exclusively to the cultivation of this &VDcrite 
flower. The Moss Roses are perhaps the most beautifal 
of all the varieties ; they are, at le«st, the most curious. 
The poets, ever ready to give a fondfhl explanation of aa 
occurrence in nature, however easily it may be correetlx 
explained on reference to foots, have given a beautlfo! 
account of the clothing of the Rose in its htimble mut of 
moss. The circumstance is thus detailed by a wtmtn 
poet, and lus detail may find more interest with tbe 
reader than ours would, were we to proceed to e^liin 
from foots how the 'monstrosity* comes abottt :— 

*The angel of the flowers, one day, 

Baneath a ros»-tree aloeplng hiy ; 

That spirit to wliose oharge Is given. 

To bathe young buds In dews ttom boareo. 

Awaking from his Ilglit repose, 

The angel whisperM to the Kosei 

M)j Ibadeet obfect of my ears. 

Still fairest found where all are fair. 

For the sweet ^ade thoa*st gtv'n to me, 

Aak what tho« wilt, *tts granted thee.* 

*Tb«m' said the Boee, with daepea'dglow 

* On me auotlier grace beatow.' 
The spirit paused in sileht thought— 
What graee was there that flower had notf 
*rw«s but a momant-o^ the Bmo^ 
A veil of moss the spirit throws, 
And, robed in nature's simplest weed. 
Could there a flower that rose exceed V 

The well-known' cosmecte called roscwater, as well 1 
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iliUr.ftlM94)CBMQlb ittt oUefly prop^red from the petals 
or Itttb M«ek»-IM&M6k» and Cabbage Boses. Aooordisg 
IftCHtiBtiaWk ieO,M»ro0«, the predm of 10,000 buikes 
Hf B^m dtmt^emtti jieki a* Gfaasaepore only 180 grains 
^CaMMrV'teMO tktf exerbiUnt priee ftemanded for it. Al- 
lbafi^>lteKiii»'iieii^fc ofmelaiReboly kt (faeerer-bloommg 
queen of flowers, yet «e find the Boae often ebosen to 
jpark.Abr.atN)^ irim lie tbe remains of a dear friend, 
* Bao MM. ttt bmth 
Is rich iMjoud tbe rettt tod whm It dies 
It doth lM>4aesth s charm to sweeten death.* 

|%ia flower^ eeteesied beyond all others by the florist, is 
jiieh aJbaya all others in historical interest, and the poets 
hai^ «i^e and alV laTished their anmeasured praise upon 
^ We will not at present enter at length into its poetioal 
tssociations, but shall jnerely quote a few beaufciflil lines, 
befove leaving the subject : — 

*OfsUflowerf, 

Methinks a Row is best ; 

It is the very emblem of a maid ; 

For, when Uie west wind coarts her gentlj, 

How itrodestly ^e blows, and i>alnts the sun 

With her chaste blushes t When the north wind csinos hornear, 

Itado and Impatient then, like chastity. 

She locks her beauties in her bad again. 

And leares him to base briars/ 
Lihf ^be Rose, the CarnAtion was an early iuhftbitant of 
the flawep-gardea, and one in great esteem, as it is at the 
presaot cay :— 

»T*» j»y Carnation, dipped with brlf;htest dyes, 
Wlio btUl with thirst of praise and glory boma.* 
The Carnation does not seem to draw forth the «dirarati<m 
of our modetn poets to any great extent, although the 
caltiYator reckons it a first-class florbts' flower. It was 
a great faTourito with the early poets, however, and, ac- 
cording to Shakspere, 
' 'The fth-est flowers o' the scaMn, 

Are om* Camattons and streakM GiitlflowcriL* 

Chaucer mentions the Clove Carnation, or • Clove Qflofre,' 
as he calls it : 

'Her springen herbes ercte and smale, 
The Llcorfs and the Setewale, 
And many a Clore Qilohre.* 
And Spenser thus alludes to it : — 

* BHng hether the Pincfce and Purple Conaroblce, 

With QelUtlvwTw: 
Bring Gonmatloos, and Sops-in-wioe 
Worn of paramours.' 

The Dicmthvs caryophyllu^ a plant found sparingly in 
a wild BUte in Englaud, is the origin of our garden va- 
rieties of Carnation, which are exceedingly numerous, a 
smaller number of standard varieties being chiefly grown 
for competition at the various horticultural exhibitions 
now so abundant all over the country. Various other 
species of JHanthu$ find a pUce in the flower-garden, 
and the Pink is one which is scarcely considered of less 
importance than the Carnation, while its varieties are 
nearly as numerous. The early cultivation of the Pink is 
shown by its mention in the lines we have quoted from 
Spenser, wherein he ioins it with the Porple Columbine^ 
and tbe Stock or Gilliflower, both likewise cultivated in 
gardenst more especially the hOter, in the present day. 
The well-known Sweet William — so common in every gar> 
den, be it that of peasant or peer— also belongs to tbe 
genus Dianthut, 

Among bulbous-rooted flowers, we have many interest- 
mg beautiee, some of them of the humblest and most de- 
Uoate form, while the gorgeous hues of others command 
universal admiration. The Snowdrop* is sufficiently 
Veil known for its modest loveliness; and the Crocus 
|l an early blossom equally familiar to every one. The 
^merous tribe of Lilies form gay ornaments of the flower- 
Vd^ nnd the greenhouse, tbe kiMb generally grown in 
l^ktter being the different varieties of the Japan Uly, a 
\ combiaing the most magnificent ootouriag with the 
^ ddicate tints^ and forming one of the loveliest oma- 
As of our exotic gardens. The Tulip, also, is a vridely 



^fen acnmnt of the Snowdrop, has bean provtooaly glraa la tba 
■lCCToJt,'n>L V , New Serlca, p. 9. 



cultivated flower, and many of those who are astonished 
at the truly enormoos sums expended by the Dutch in 
former times in the culdvation of this plant, would be 
equally surprised to know the extent of expenditure in 
this department of floral art in our own day, and even 
in our own country.* Scarcely less extensive is the cul- 
ture of the Hyacinth, and very large quantities of the 
roots are yearly imported into Britain fix)m Holland, 
where soil, atmosphere, and climate seem all more favour- 
able for their growth than in this country. With u«, the 
Hyacinth is confined to the flower-garden, the green- 
house, or the parlour-window (and it is a most conve- 
nient domestic flower, thriring well in glasses of pure 
water without any soil); but on the Continent, where it 
is grown extensively for exportation, whole fields are de- 
voted to this and other bulbous-rooted plants. One whose 
eye has never beem beyond the garden-walls of England, 
cannot well conceive the gorgeous appearance present- 
ed by such fields of Hyacinths, and Tulips, and other 
blossoms equally lovely. The odour they diffuse on the 
gentle breeze of the mild summer evening, must be quite 
overpowering, and we fear even a brief indulgence of it 
would soon satiate the thirst for those gentler odours that 
are thought so delicious in our own woods and fields. 

* Flowers were the conch. 

, Panries, and Violets, and Atphodel 
And JipneMu, earth's freshest, softest lap.* 

One of onr commonest bulbous-rooted garden flowers is 
the Narciasas, of which there are many species and va- 
rifitiea; but the kinds most generally grown are the 
Daffodil, the White Narcissus, and the Polyanthus Narcis- 
sus, the latter being generally confined to tbe greenhouse. 
The Daffodil is an English wild flower, abounding in many 
of the woods. 

* Straw me the gnmnd with Dafradowndillirs, 
And Cowslips, ana Ktng-caps, and ItvtA LUUes, 
The pretty Wwnce ' 
And these lines of 3^>enser remind us of another native 
flower, which, humble though it be, is honoured by a pro- 
minent position in tbe flower-garden— we moan the Pansy, 
a flower which few would think to have originated in the 
obscure Violet that hides among the long grass of the 
hedge-bank. Yet, * whether the Pansy be seen in its wild 
state, partially cultivated, or forced to the florists' stand- 
ard of perfection, it is to all who love flowers an objeot 
of attraction ;' and, we would beg leave to add, by tbe 
lover of nature, is it admired the more tbe humbler ila 
guise : * when unadorned, adorned the moat* 

Perhaps tbe most popular garden, greenhoose^ and 
window flovrer of tbe present day is the Fuohsia, so mnoh 
admired by every one, although we fear no poet has snng 
its praise. In our greenhouses,, its many different va- 
rieties form a feature of attraction threughoot the greater 
portion of the year ; the open-air bordais are gaily adoned 
with this graceful flower throughout the aatOMn} and 
invariably does it now take its plaee in these snail col- 
lections of domestic flowers to be found on the window- 
sill, BO truthfully depictarad in our quotation from the 
* Task.' There is a highly curious anecdote told* of the 
introduction of the Fuchsia to Bnglish gardens, which ve 



are sure will be relished by all our f^iohni^gfowing and 

itsenman i 
gardener, near London, well known fifty or suty years 



ftichsia-loving readers. * Old Mr Lee, a oni 
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land 



ago, was one day showing his variegated tceaanrea to a 
friend, who suddenly turned to him, and deolared» • WelU 
you have not in your collection a prettier flower than I 
saw this morning at Wapping I ' — < No I and pray what was 
this phoenix likef 'Why, tbe plant was elegant, and 
the flowers hung in rows like tassels from tbe pendant 
branches; their colour the richest crimson ; in the centra 
a fold of deep purple,' and so forth. Particular dtreetions 
being demanded and given, Mr Lee posted off to Wapping; 
where he at onoe perceived that the plant was new in this 
part of the worid. He saw and admired. Entering the 
house, he said, * My good woman, that is a nice plant. I 



• For an aocoont of theTuIlp-Mania, s*»e lJisTKCOioa,p. IJof pre- 
sent voinme^ 
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should like to buy it.'—' I could not sell it for no money, 
for it was brought me from the West Indies by my hus- 
band, who has now lofl again, and I must keep it for his 
sake.' — * But I must Imve it I ' — * No, sir ! ' — * Here,' empty- 
ing his pockets; 'here are gold, silver, copper.' (His 
stock wns something more than eight guineas.) — 'Well- 
a-day ! but ibis is a power of money, sure and sure.' — 
* 'Tis yours, and the plant is mine ; ana, my good dame, 
you shall have one of the first young ones I rear, to keep 
for your husband's sake' — ' Alack, alack ! * — * You shalL'^ 
A coach was called, in which was safely deposited our 
florist and his seemingly dear purchase. His first work 
was to pull oflf and utterly destroy every vestige of blos- 
som and blossom bud. The plant was divided into cuttings, 
which were forced in bark beds and hotbeds ; were ro- 
divided and subdivided. Every eflFort was used to mul- 
tiply it. By the commencement of the next flowering sea- 
son, Mr Leo was the delighted possessor of 800 Fuchsia 
plants, nil giving promise of blossom. The two which 
opened first were removed into his show-house. A lady 
came :— * Why, Mr Lee, my dear Mr Ijee, where did you 
get this charming flower?'—* Hem I 'tis a new thing, my 
lady ; pretty, is it not ? '— * Pretty ! 'tis lovely. I w price ? ' 
— * A guinea : thank your ladyship;' and one of the plants 
stood proudly in her ladyship's boudoir. * My dear Char- 
lotte, where did you get?' &c— * Oh ! 'tis a new thing; 
1 saw it at old Lee's; pretty, is it not?'— 'Pretty ! 'tis 
beautiful! Its price?'— 'A guinea; there was another 
Icfi.' The visiter's horses smoked off to the suburb ;: a 
third flowering plant stood on the spot whence the first 
had been taken The second guinea was paid, and the 
second chosen Fuchsia adorned the drawing-room of her 
second ladyship. The scene was repeated, as new-comers 
saw and were attracted by the beauty of the plant New 
.chariots flew to the gates of old Lee's nursery-ground. 
Two Fuchsias, youngs graceful, and bursting into healthy 
flower, were constantly seen, on the same spot in his re- 
pository. He neglected not to gladden the faithful sailor's 
wife by the promised gift; buf, ere the flower season 
closed, 800 golden guineas clinked in his purse, the pro- 
duce of tl»e single shrub of the window of Wapping; the 
reward of the taste, decision, skill, and perseverance of 
old Mr Lee.' Such, then, is the origin of one of the most 
extensively cultivated ornamental plants that adorn our 
gardens; and although the earliest introduced species of 
Fuchsia are now nigh forgotten amid the more gorgeous 
display of new varieties which high cultivation has pro- 
duoed, yet the anecdote of the Wapping plant will often 
be told l^ the parlour window when the graceful Fuchsia s 
little bells bring it to remembranoo. 

The family of Saxifrages abound in gardens, those 
lovely, Httle mountain forms of the genus occupying a 
conspicuous position in collections of Alpines, joining 
with the Aretias, the Soldanellas, and the Potentillas, in 
giving one a glimpse of Alpine and mountain botany. 
The Sasifraga umbrosOi although a native of the woods, 
grows and flowers vigorously in the midst of London, 
being one of the few plants which disregard the smoke, 
and dust, and din of city life. 

• Af well might com, bs Tcrws, In cUle« grow : 
In T»In the tlumklees g!cb« we plough and kjw; 
Against th' onnatnral soil In vain we itrlve *. . , 
•Tia not the ground on which these plants will thrive. 

It is curious to observe, however, that, in every situation 
and under all sorts of circumstanccp, wild flowers will 
appear, suited for the particular locality where the hand 
of Nature has sown them. On dunghills, obscure nibbish 
Heaps, or the walls of buildings, and in the dirtiest and 
darkest lanes, wherever the thoroughfare is not sufficient 
to check their growth, a race of rank, and by no means 
lovely, plants make their appearance, growing in the 
g?«atest health and vigour. 

•There, fed by food they lov^ to rankest slie. 
Around the dwelling, Dock-* and Wormwood rise; 
Here the strong Mallow strikea her allmy root ; 
Hflrc the dull Nlglitriiade hangs her deadly frolt ; 
On hills of dust the Henbane's fiided green, 
And pcncliru flower of slcklj scent is seen I 

I 



At the waU's base, tb« fiery Mettle syringi^ 
With fruit globose, and fierce with polsos'd stioga 
Above, the growth of many a year Is spread, 
The ydlow level of the S tou ea o p'^ bed ; 
In cvoy chink delights the Fera 4o grow, 
With glossy leaf and tawny bloom below.' 

In our next paper of the present series, we vetum t> 
NAt4ve Flowers, forgetting not thai 

•'Riere's many a aeeining weed vrw^ sweet, 
As £«")et as garden flower can lieu' 
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EARTH AND HEAVEN-UGHT AND SHADE. 
'Lpoltoa UiU plctare, and OB that.' 



eaetb; 
A wave, receding from the shore ; 
A fading rose, Its beauty o'er; 
The memory of mnale gone ; 
A wavelet weeping past a stone ; 
A bubble broken on a ware ; 
A floweret blooming on a grave ; 
A sunset fading Into niglit; 
The fllokarlug of a tapor's light ; 
The sliadow of the evening hour; 
A moonbeam on a ruln'd tower; 
The glistening of a pensive beam, 



Upon an ever-passing stream ; 
gleamln 
cloud; 



A sunbeam gleaming through a 



The wrappUig ki the snowy shroud, 
A fiilr. beloved, and chcrtsh'd form, 
Dragg'd to corruption, and the 

worm; 
The heart, for thee once beating, 

burning. 
To callous, cold indifference turn- 
ing; 
The ey^ that ever tum'd to thee 
With tenderness and sympathy. 
Far dearer than the eye of day. 
In ftireleai coldness turn'd away ; 
, The dicrlsh'd frtcnd, once all thine 

own, 
Unloving, all another's grown ; 
The arm on which for strength we 

lean'd, 
Not all, and only, what It seem'd; 
A fiitlle trust, a broken reed. 
Piercing the sphit tlU It bleed; 
The tenderest bonds of friendship 

riven, 
To pride, and pomp, and f J^hood 

given; 
The loving, lovely, and beloved. 
By distance or by death removed ; 
A meteor-flash, a falling star. 
A wandering light, that shines 

afar— 
The more we chase Its woldflre 

beam, 
It fades In mist, a g^ow-worm 

gleam; 
A dream, from which we weeping 

wak^n ; 
Tlic lotieness of a heart forsaken ; 
The slghlngof a wind-harp'smoan. 
When thou art pensive and alone ; 
The sin and selflshness that parts, 
By low deceit congenial hearts; 
Tlie music-voice to coldness 

changed, 
ExprebiJve of the heart estranged ; 
Tlie hollow smile, so seeming fiOr; 
A moonbeam on a sepulchre; 
A sear-leaf trembling In the blast; 
A day, witli shadows overcast 
heart I has earth not been to thee 
A fadlrg thing— a vanity? 



HEAVSK. 

A goTden sliore, without a tea; 
An everiaating melody; 
A doudleas day, witlioat a night ; 
A mom, wher« oomce a» fisdlns 

light; 
A home, where death oatspresJLs 

no bier. 
Where beauty never aheda a taac. 
Where separaHoa nerex paisa, 
And peace and love eternal reiKHa; 
No faithless friend the ^rlt 

grievoa, 

For there no trusted one dec«ivM ; 

No selfisli pride or passion parts. 

The svmpathy of kindred hearts; 

Nor disappointment bUghU tba 

bloom 
Of Jcyfhl hearts beyond the toicb ; 
For there no cold wind ever 

blows. 
No canker ever n'ps the rose. 
No thorn can ever pierce the 

hand 
Of kindness In the rtnlen land j 
No cold or dark higratitude. 
Forget tlie kbulness of tha 0ood ; 
Ahf.nol no desolating diange 
Can clinging heart troa heart 

Mtrange; 
No friend forget tlie aoothtnir ray 
Wldch brighteu'd up their doa^r 

day: 
The friend who teaderiy «wM 

share 
Your weaknesses, your burUccs 

boar; 

Where the loving loveth ercr. 
And the ftieod forgetteth nerei ! 
Nor cold, no envy, pride or hate 
Can outer through the peariy- 

gate. 
No, not one sSn an there defile 
Or daiken beatity*s eodlesa smile. 
Near the cliangchjss-ever near; 
ChiU'd no more with doubt and 

fear; 
Qlorkms as the noonday son; 
Co>lielr with God's only Son ; 
Dwelling In unclouded light; 
Robed * In linen clean and white,' 
Emblem of the spirit's dresa- 
Everlaatlng righteousness. 
All the war of nahire BtUid ; 
All the promises fnlflird; 
Free from sin's o'er-maatettof 

atrifo; 
Reating 'neath the tree of life; 
Where the flowers are ever faliv 
In }'on golden S«bbath-«lr; 
Never mor« to thirst— oh, neverl 
Drinking from the crystal river, 
R idiant as a jasper-stone, 
Flooring from the sapphire thtooe. 
M. P. Ann>. 
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LOTTERY JOCK. 

A TALE OF OLD EDINBURGH. 
BT FRAKO^ BBOWV. 

In the latter part of the last century, while the New ^ 
of Edinburgh was yet r^rded as a ^-»»«?»^««2^ 
where the rich and fastidious built hoi»ca f«f ^jnjj^^ 
and less aspiring citiwns occasionally w»t to b«^"[; 
wonder at the novelties of the age, the old eUy kad dmbj 
ancient lane and densely inhabited alley which nwdtera 



improvement has soj^nwded. 



Well known among tfaflie 
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▼asLibbertoD't Wjrnd, a stefp, narrow $Mey leading down 
from tbe Lawnmarket to the Cowgate, almost the entire 
breadth of that cific nTine now spanned bj George the 
Foarth's Bridge. In eftrtier tiroes the Wjnd had been a 
notable thoroughfare, as it connected the high plaee of 
OM Bdlobargh's eoameree with the chief seat of her 
fuhioD ; bat at the period of oor story, though the Lawn- 
market retained mneh of its bosiness, the Cowgate had 
lo3g lost its gentHity, and Libbertoo's Wynd was looked 
upon only as an eligible residence for prudent tradesmen 
sod small innkeepers. The dwellings there had been 
ioteoded for the mercantile order, and were erected in 
ages when the wealthiest of that class were satisfied with 
Tery limited accommodations* Steep spiral stairs, small 
rooms, and, except at the top of tfaeWynd, a meagre al- 
lowance of light were therefore the characteristics of its 
dosetjr crowded houses. 

This WIS particularly the description of one situated 
about the middle and most dingy part, which afforded 
home comforts, soch as they were, to some eight or nine 
families, and was chiefly notable on account of two neigh- 
boars oceo py ing respeettTely its ffroond-floor and seeond 
flat, the fame of whose peculiarioies extended far beyond 
tbe Wynd. Both answered to the name of John Patter- 
son, andoelieved themselTee related, though no backward 
gaxe thrbugfa the mazes of genealogy ever enabled them 
toiettle in what degree. Many a bottle of ale had been 
Tsinly emptied in that research, for they were boon com- 
panions in spite of the diffi&rence oflrade^--he ef tbe ground- 
floor being an innkeeper, and he of the second flat t 
tailor~or the still wider dissimilarity of their predilections, 
from whicfa, as the most prominent point about them, the 
dwellers ef L1bberton*s Wynd distinguished the innkeeper 
by the title of ^ Golfin/ and ^e tailor by that of < Lottery 
Jock.' 

Never were titles better merited. The publican's soul 
went forth, so to speak, after the golf-ball, and generally 
his body too, notwithstanding the terrors of Mrs Patter- 
son's tongoe, which, though mighty over all the good- 
man's other xnoTements, were powerless on his devotion 
to that eUl Scottish gmme. It waa Jock's frequent boast 
that he was the lineal descendant of a certain John Pat- 
terson, who bad, more than a hundred years before, ric- 
toriously carried off the immense wager which a oompanv 
of English noblemen htA staked against the Scottish 
golfers, and, out of his winnings, erected a house in the 
then courtly Canongate, with his family arms and tbe 
golfers' mottoy * Far and Sure/ sculptured over ita en- 
trance. How the Pattersons snbseqaently came to be 
natives of tbe Wynd, Jock never cared to explain, except 
by the graphic observation that *some folk couldna 
behave.' Tliet boasted ancestor bad been a cobbler, wh ich 
was also the innkeeper^s early vocation ; but his father 
had been priTilegedte-mend the well-worn shoes of Miss 
8ibby Hamilton, who, in Jock's youth, kept the first 
milUnery establishment in the Lawnmarket, and stood 
pre-eminent among the di^>ensers of fashion, on account 
of a jeofDey to London which she made regularly cTery 
spring b^ one of the Berwick traders. Duly as the sail- 
ing of Misi SIbby's chosen vessel was notified to the citizens 
of Edinburgh by bill and proclamation, and the traders 
always gave them a fortnight's notice, did Nancy M'Oause- 
lan— her sole and trusty servant erer since she opened 
shop, and considered little iaforior in management to her 
mistress — arrive at old Patterson's workshop with sundry 
foot equipments to be put in repair for that eventful 
journey. 

Nancy's goingv and comings regardhig them were many, 
the Pattersons being no more diatingolshed by punc- 
tuality than other b rHbren of the last. She was a robust, 
Mthie'daaiev whom her neighboers thooffht loi^ sinsle, 
with a daogeraoa temper, and acomlbrtable sum saved in 
seniiey wUeb report, as ufual» BEiagoified. Jock was ten 



ilor, but be didn't like cobbling ; so there 
J flelebrated in Miss. Sibby's bsck parlour, 
opened in the Wynd. * His house,' as Jock 



yeart ker loni 

was a wedding eelebrated in Miss. Sibby's bsck parlour, 
and a tavern opened in the Wynd. * His house,' as Jock 
said^ viNa Mn Pattersen waa oat of hearing, consisted 



of six rooms ; most people would have called there do^etk, 
for half-a-dozen was an ample comoany for tbe largest 
parlour, which also could be occupied In summer without 
candle, an advantage by no meanff enjoyed ib the Inferior 
apartments ; boi Mrs Patterson's judicious aMowanee of 
a farthing candle to nothing under * twa gills/ neutralised 
that inconvenience as far as the house was concerned. 
Many a friendly glass and many a socM sunper did the 
dwellers of the Wynd discuss in those small and dingy 
rooms. The tavern, in its time and place, was respectable, 
and there Nancy reigned, not like a aueen consort, but 
with sole and absolute sovereignty. She said, * it was a 

gey charge to guide a public house an' a menseless lad,' 
y that respectfhl appellation denoting the individual 
popularly believed to be her lord and master,^ who found 
both concerns so well guided, that he took to golfing with 
all his heart— whether by way of an occupation or to dis- 
tance Nancy his intimates could never determine. 

Through summer's sun and whiter's froet, at all boors 
of the day, and it was said at times by moonlight, did 
Jock untiringly pursue that beloved sport. There was no 
golfing grownd Arora Fife to Peeblesshire wheveon be was 
not known ; nor was that fact sar prising, for tbere^ thanks 
to the skill acquired by perpetual practice, he had a posi- 
tion and repute ; while, at home, Nancy was all things and 
Jock hot a cypher. That managing dame did not approve 
of her husband's chosen vocation. She insisted that * a 
man should be helpfu' about the house,' and^ when he 
coald be taught, which was seldom, being generally off to 
BroBtsfield lii^ before her waking hour, Nancy ftxind 
aoBie ftmall matter for the exercise of his abilities, while 
she attended te the weightier afibirs. 

An easy and a hamriess subject was Jock Patterson ; 
low aet, bnt active, his shoulders had acquired a sort of 
stoop, and his fooe an expression of quiet watchfulness in 
looking after tbe golf-Ball. None bad ever heard an un- 
kind word from bim^ or known him to refuse an obligation 
within* tbe limita of hii power ; Jock had i» consequence 
many friends, particnlarly as man and boy were equally 
welcome who otfored themselves aa associates or rivals in a 
game ; bnt» like many a piece of mortal good luck, this ge* 
neral partiality brought with it a balancing evil. The two 
great principles of Nancy's life were to make money and 
save it ; and of all the gills and tripe-suppers which Jock 
was called upon to share in tbe course of his golfing days, 
not one dare he return at the tavern. 

In these difficulties thegolfor had one fearlesa assistant. 
Lottery Jodc was reputed to be the only man in the 
Wynd who did not stand in awe of Nancy, and also the 
only one concerning whom that lady's courage misgave 
her. In spite of his trade, the tailor atood high on tbe 
rights and privUeffos of the stronger sex ; delisted in 
command, and had a temper still more belligerent than 
her own. Lottery Jock belonged to that class of charac- 
ters possessed by a baseless ambition and perpetual strain- 
ing after some indefinite and to them unattainable gran- 
deur. He had been a great man in his Other's house, 
and assumed a superiority over his brothers till they half 
believed in it ; fawit, while one after another established 
themselves and gathered comforts round them in their 
humble callings, Jock had been by turns a poet, a player, 
and a schoolmaster, and finally settled down to his father' j 
trade, which had been but partially learned, remaining 
a veiy unskilful and rather irascible tailor. The most 
lasting dream that hung about Jock's latter days was that 
of making his fortune by a lottery-ticket The state lot- 
teries, and the general prevalence of gambling at that 
period, might probably account for its origin in such a 
character; buty year aifler year, his hard won and harder 
spared earnings were expended, and the patience of bis 
friends worn out by loans, which were never repaid, for 
the purchase of tickets which turned out successive blanks. 

Lottery Jock, as his neighbours naturally enough called 
him, through the fall of so many air- built castles, bad one 
standing comfort — bis supremacy was acknowledged at 
home. It was his opinion that he had conferred an eter- 
nal obligation on hia wife Bell Fraser by marrying her, 
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though she htd been like himself the child of ao honest 
tradesman^ and their families were intimate aMociates. 
Bell's sentiments on the subject had never been made 
pablic in the coarse of seven wedded years ; but, consider- 
ing that Jock, in bis various experiments on life, had 
learned habits the reverse of regnlar, and, besides attend- 
ing to the house and three young children, it was whis- 
pered no small portion of bis needlework fell to her share, 
the Wynd unanimously concluded that the matrimonial 
contract had been little to her advantage. 

If Bell understood that fBci, there was i^ evidence of 
its knowledge given in complaints against either Jock or 
Providence. Perhaps the little pale-faced woman ima- 
gined she had actually drawn a price ; perhaps she tried 
to make the best of a bad case, knowing there were some 
still worse, for the tailor, with all his errors and arbitrary 
notiona, which Bell never disputed, was kind after his own 
fashion, and she continued to sew, and wash, and economise 
from year to year with the same enduning' cheerfulness, 
often in necessity, but rarelf out of humour. How she 
contrived to keep her^mily, her poor bouse, and self so 
neat with so small a Kipply of clothes and foroiture, or 
indeed bow the Pattersons lived at all, must have biwn 
a wonder to those who knew not how popular Bell was in 
the Wynd, and bow many smaH helps in the shape ^*9iftt 
and loans were privately contributed by sympathising 
neighbours. Even Nancy, who gave away nothing else, 
bad a friendly word for Bell, and spoke of her as * a poor 
body yoked to a ne^r-do-weel.' Between her and the 
gentleman thus designated there had been a drawn battle 
ever since they became neighbours ; and tlie fend raither 
increased when Nancy discovered that, in defiance of her 
high displeasure, Gk>lfin' Jock was oceasionallj allowed to 
entertain his friends < on the sly' intbe-Uilor's domieile. 

Nancy's anger at this discovery overpassed the bovads of 
prudence, and4iaving in vain exhausted her elequence on 
tlie actual offender, who, besides being the paragon of lis- 
teners, found an unfailing refuge in the Links, she could 
not resist telling a trifle of her mind to Lottery Jock him- 
self on his first appearance at the <avem. The tailor'a 
answer was not of that description said to tarn away 
wrath, and the succeeding remarks on both sides were 
more strong than eemplimentary ; rumour even asserted 
that the tall muscolar man, whom nature did not seem 
to have intended for a tailor's bench, eventually fled up 
his own stair pursued by Nancy brandishing the beetle 
with one hand and a three-legged stool in the other. 
Lottery Jock never would admit the truth of that report, 
but henceforth his (bet kept clear of the tavern. Nancy's 
admonitions to her husband -against ascending the-stAir 
increased in strength and frequency, but all tano purpose. 
Jock could Hsten with unruffled patience and go on the 
next opportoni^. As for the tailor, he had lost no less 
numerous and pithy advices upon him, touching the re- 
covery of his rightful authority, and that maintainer of 
masculine domination would have long before given him 
up to unmitigated contempt, had it not been for the 
Old friendship between them, and many a kindly service 
unknown to Nansy. 

Thus matters proceeded for a considerable time, when 
a great agitation arose in the west of old Edinbui^gb. 
T^ growing importance of the New Town, now built as 
far as Hanover Street, bad long before originated the great 
North Bridge as a medium of communication with the 
elder city, across the deep and then dirty valley of the old 
Nor' Loch. Over that bridge poured the lingering gen- 
tility of the Ganongate on visits to their removed acquaint- 
ances. Dowagers, now that its stability had been proved 
by some twenty years of trial, allowed their chairs to be 
carried to and from evening parties, and bargain-seekers 
from the new quarters of the town found their way to the 
miscellaneous shops of the High Street. 

The inhabitants of the Lawnmarket and its vicinity 
consequently found themselves in the background of trade ! 
and fashion, and a society was formed amongst them for | 
the construction of the mud brig, now called the Earthen , 
Mound, which soon became strong in nombers^ as a sub- | 



scription of ten shiUings entitled its nemboni te a teli^ 
and that of five to an expression of Chair opiai^. 

In this project Nane/s husband felt a particular. All* 
tere&t, partly, he said, for the rights of Libberton's W|ia4, 
and partly because there ware golfing ground* oat the 
north, to which the mod brig proaaiaetf amore omtfoiavl 
access. 1 1 was the only public movement in which JbCiiMd 
ever shared, but hard was the task to e^dcac^ the 9etf$Mi$ 
shillings from Nancy. She gnardad the tnooey iiilii.lh« 
vigilance of an Argns ; nevertheless, being deteamiMMl on 
a vote, Jock contrived (the truth must ont^ te |M ir lr8to 
the first five, and then petitioned her for the amaller aoh^ 
scription, i nst to be neighboa r-Uke. FertnnateljF Car Iimii 
Nancy had some pride, and though abe pfoved bf AtesiM 
of most logical argumenta that < a married man bad HM 
bisness wi' an opinion,' the lady ooncladed by mocammOd/A* 
ing Jock with the required aUver ta 'noak ium oa^iMiir 
than the lafve.' 

Jock had thus got tbe price of a vote in his podktft|«>d 
was proceeding rapidly up tbe >^ ynd to the soml^r'a m»^ 
ing place, when his skirtr were tsanght by *.v««>eQUi 
htfid, and. fearing his spouse might have ehangod her 
mind, be turned in no small eonsteraation« wfaSdb MB 
timely relieved by the voice of his friend the taiior— 
readers, it waa dusk, and light waa alwaya aoavce ta iIm 
Wynd. * I hae been lookin' for ye, Jecli,' said, tbe mtm 
of lotteries ; * there's ^reat news in Edtnbargh. WtUte^ 
the banker in tbe Parliament Close, baa ae ti^et to eeU^ 
Vm sure its tbe lucky number. Naebody 'U buy it| and 
he's offering it dreadfu' cheap. Oh Jook, mf fraend^ coold 
ye lend me ten shiUin'sT' 

Jock thought of his vote, of Nancy, and ^e imid brig^ 
not without sundry remembrances of kaig ago lonna lihioh 
had utterly passed from the tailor's reeoUectiea. 

< ril pav ye it hiidk, my man, an a' the byganes wi' g«id 
interest, for I kev I'll win,' continued the tailor <be had 
often felt that certainty), but in spite of alt his exparienoa 
^ Jodc trusted still, and bis friend seemed to have caught 
some portion of his faith, for, after more persuasiooa and 
assurances of repayment than one page oould well oootaHV 
Qolfin' Jock placed the ten shillings In the hand of tbe 
tailor, and they parted with mutual prondaea to keep tha 
loan a profound secret from ^ancy. 

Many and pertinent were that lady's inqairies regarding 
the after meetings of the buivh reformers, which Jock 
was believed to attend, but, to do her justice, she waa not 
backward in prescribing the opinions he ought to give,, 
^and this, together with hearing most of the partionlars 
ttom, his friends in the Links, made the golfer's replies 
perfectly satisfactory, and Nancy rejoiced at the figure 
her husband was making co five shiUings, never dream- 
ing that her esteemed coin had long since passed into tlie 
hands of Willie the banker, far the pnrebase of another 
lottery-ticket. 

Wiilie, the banker of Parliament Close, so called to dis- 
tinguish him from Sir Willie (the popular designatioB of 
Sir William Forbes), waa then a well-known charsoter in 
Edinburgh ; tbe banker's simame it is needless to mw* 
tiou, but the city contained few richer men and none aK»re 
penuriottsly anxious to increaaa hia ricbea. Among other 
endeavours after that great object he was aa ageat for 
the state lotteries, and spared no pains to earn tlie com- 
mission, nor was it an extraordinary proceeding with bim 
to offer the ticketa likely to remain on his hands at r»* 
duced pricea. 

In the last and cheapest of this description. Lottery 
Jock had vested the golfer's loan with hia usual saoguine 
expectations ; but the burgh reformers noet and s|>i^chi- 
fied, the mud brig progressed by many a cart of mbbiJit 
and Jook Patterson's ticket, according to custom^ tamed 
out a blank. Tbe tailor had been used to anch dii^p- 
pointments* but this came upon him with an evarwheln* 
log power. Golfin' Jock could afibrd him little eosnfbri, 
haunted as he was bv the loss of his own vote and an 
abiding fear of Nancy s penetration ; but, by way of aeqv- 
ing himself against ftiture risks of the kind» be beartilr 
concurred with Bell, to whom the tailor now listesetL £ 
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tdvMDgiuin to accept the ^Hritaiions of a brotber, who 
bfed loog kept « imall shop in Pittenweem, to transfer 
Mttiself and fejnify thither, as the little burgh was par- 
tkoli^ljr ectroo in tailoiB. 

The )mb Wank had somehow or other made Lottery 
Jeek thrvd of the Wynd, so iie took advice for once, and 
ramoaed' to Pitteaweem, where, having more trade and no 
Hekits to bay, bis family prospered as well as his ooca- 
•tonal' ^ita to the dram-afaop would allow them. 

The two iock Pattersons parted, with many protesta- 
Cioas «f firietidship on the ane side and repayment on the 
other, it is aearee necessary to remark that the latter 
a«K iMver Ailfilled, and as time wore away the golfer's 
capeclations tooching the return of his money grew more 
tad tmif ftdnt. £if« additional shillings were, howeveiv 
^ndaatty abstracted, with much risk and terror, from 
Ntfoey'a treaiury, and. Jock had already delivered sundry 
veighty opinions on the case of the mud brig, now near its 
Miiiptetien ; a drcomstance which put Nancy into special 
good: bumoov as there were surplus funds, on which it 
waff proposed the entire society and their liege ladies 
•boura rtdia in open vehicles over the mud brig, and asto« 
oish Aie Near l^wn with a festive dinner. 

Kaooyioid she would get a side that day, bo t having, in 
•smmoit with other ladies, the honour of the toilet before 
b^r^yes^ she took provident thought concerning an ancient 
iiraeMBt gown, bntewed apon her by Miss Sibby at her 
tiarrii^, and ainee frequently aired but never wom-^the 
4i»ensiOM of Nancy and her former mistress being some* 
•bacd^vae. Monday dress Jock's spouse bad never wanted, 
affirming generally, she ' had nae time for kirk ;' but that 
rtdt over Um mud brig was to be the great display of her 
life, Ibr which she determined to have tbesarcenet^iltered 
OQ the most eeonomk»l terms. Nancy had cousins who 
^vaotised dreaamaking at Dunfermline, and her resolution 
trui t» visit them with Mts»<Sibby's present, hoping, to 
9» her mru words, ' they wonld mak it fit for the joy o' 
ioeifl' tier/ Great, therefore, was Jock's surprise jmd 
^eisnrev on being sommoned home from the Links one 
a4onny forenoon, to find the cloak and bonnet which had 
lerved in lus wife's outgoings since their wedding, girded 
OQ^ and $h0, mth handle in band, prepared to. journey, in 
the company of a friendly carter, as far as Queensferry. 
Ther»ihe was to cross the Frith by one of those many 
boat* which then eonveyed goods and passengers to the 
tborsa of Fif^, and did not anticipate, considering the 
isroenet, to return ui less than three days. 

* Dions leave the booae till I come hack,' was her parting 
command, which Joek promised to >obey with the more 
slicrHy, as be bad sorely missed the convenience of the 
tailor's mansion, now occupied by a stranger, and res<4ved 
that evening to h<dd a smaU jubilee in his own. 

The chief parlour, a low wainscoted apartment, was 
accordingly enlivened about six o'clock, for it was still 
viater, Sf a bright coal fire and two penny candles, not 
to sfKMik of tnmblers and toddy on tbe table, roundwhicb 
tbegellieKs ehoaen companions, some half dozen in num- 
ber, were aseambled. 

*' Its* aplty he's no here,' said Jock, as they sat down, his 
aemory reverting to tbe tailor, and how he would haveen* 
joyed bf msetf in Naney'a absence. 

^*Deed is It,' responded tbe latest guest, abarber noted 
for news, * for he wnd be a bosy man thb night. Willie 
tbe banker^ rinnin' through a' Edinburgh wl' his last 
ticket, offerio' it for half price to rich and poor.' 

The day had been one of gusts and showers, which in- 
cMasdd in violence as the night approached, and promised 
Joek maeh leisure from his tavern duties; but, through 
th^wfnd and rain that beat against tbe window, the 
g«ll*rsear at this moment eaught a quick impatient tap, 
voodiws Hke that by whidi Lottery Jock was wont to 
demand bia attention, and, harrying to the door, he found 
bit fl^id Jnst arrived, but wet and worn, from tlie jour- 
ney. 

* here's t«r ten sbiUinV ^^ be, placing tbe silver in 
JodCk band before his astonishment could be uttered ; 



np my ain stair ; rin an' buy bis ticket, for I tell ye its 
tbe lucky number that kept me bare and busy.' 

* Hoot ! ' said Jock, indignation for the moment over- 
coming bisjoyat the unexpected |>ay men t, 'ye were aye 
seeing lucky numbers.' 

* Ye'll neer see ms again, Jock,' said tbe tailor, moving 
as if to turn away, 'but for your ain sake buy that ticket, 
an' dinna forget pair Bell and the bairns when ye win.' 

There was something in this address that made Jock 
wining to lose, as he thought, the money once more on his 
friend ; and, bidding him go in from the rain, he darted up 
tbe common stair just in time to meet M^illie descending 
from the upper flat, whose new inhabitant he found temp- 
tation proof, the poor tailor's disappoiotments having won- 
derfully diminished his customers in the Wynd. The old 
banker was in despair about that ticket, lie had (^ered 
it, since the morning, in vsin at half price, and his readiness 
to clutch -the silver in exchange may be imagined. Home 
went Willie through the wind and rain, and Jock hurried 
in, certain to find the tailor among the blithe company in 
his parlour ; but he hadn't entered, none but himself had 
seen hijB» and all inquiry at tbe neighbouring shops and 
^looses proved fruitless. Jock,and his -friends returned^ 
not knowing what to think ; they had gone in a body to 
bring in the tailor in triumph, and acquaint -bim with the 
absence of his foe. All had taken their seats again and 
begun to discuss at once hb disappearance and an addi- 
tional tumbler, when the rumbling of a cart and a hasty 
knock «noe more summoned the golfer. 

Jock went out with a jumble, but rushed back in an 
instant, exclaiming, * What's to become o'.usP there's 
Naneyl' 

There was an immediate dispersion of the company at 
these^wordst but- only to meet tbe dame, as she entered, 
informing her husband that * naebody could venture across 
the Frith in sic weather, an' there was news o' twa boats 
bein' lost. Oh, Jock ! ' she continued, Wasn't it jist Pro- 
vidence kept me oot o' ane o* them P* 

Jock replied by a groan of resignation, -and that instant 
Naocy, oooiprehendkig, from tbe flight of his friends, how 
his stewardship had been fulfilled, opened her lottery on 
him. 

^ Ye graceless spendthrift,' cried she, ' I*4tae brought 
hame a wamin' for ye and yer dmcken cronies. That boast- 
in' eratur, Lottery Jock, was drounded, they say, in ane 
o' the Fife boats this mominT 

H[t's impossible!' cried her husband; staggering back, 
*he was wi' me not half an hour ago.' 

That put an end to Nancy's lecture, and a lelation of 
the occurrence, verified by the lottery-ticket, completely 
silenced her. The couple at-^first thought of placing it in 
the hands of their minister, but, on further consideration, 
Jock determined to lay it up in a cupboard remote from 
bis own bed-room, to see whit time would bring cut of 
it. The after intelligence from Pittenweem on^ served 
to deepen the mystery. Bell said her husband bad been 
more than ordinarily regular in his habits for some time ; 
and, having saved the ten sbilKnga he owed him, had 
gone expressly to vbit his namesake and some old friends 
in Edinburgh ; but tho boat in which he embarked went 
down, when half way over, with all her passengers. 

From that day a change passed over Jock Fatterson 
and his helpmate, for he rapidly gave up golfing and sub- 
mission, and she seemed to lose the spirit of command. 
Once again, indeed, her voice was heard, on an occasion 
which roused the wrath' of the Lawnmarket — no less 
than the elopement of their treasurer with all the funds 
set apart for the intended procession and dinner, which 
were therefore indefinitely postponed. Nancy looked up 
the aarcenet, and henceforth subsided into quietude. 
People actually began to speak of Jock Patterson's tavern, 
when, to their still greater amazement, the ticket which 
Willie had been in such desperation to sell, was announced 
to have gained a prise of ten thousand pounds. 

Jock had grown shy with his ancient comrades, and 
become a serious prudent man before that event, but they 
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Bell and ber children, without maDifest oppositioo on the 
fT% of Nancy. Both families aoon after removed to the 
weatyr and thielr subsequent doings were unknown to the 
johabitaota of the Wyud, except by distant rumour, which 
stated they had grown very genteel in the neighbourhood 
of Paisley ; though Willie the banker always maintained, 
in his changeless regret for that lost ticket, that the inn- 
keeper had bought it on his own responsibility, and in- 
vented for Nancy's special edification the Legend of Lot- 
tery Jock. 



CHRISTIAN MISSION AT OLD CALABAR. 

As comparatiTely little is known of the origin and pro- 
gress of the missionary efforts now in operation at Old 
Calabar^ on the west eoasi of Central Aftioa, we plaoe be- 
fore our readers an aathentio aocount of what has already 
been accomplished, learing each one to picture in his own 
mind the boundless field which has thus been opened up 
ft>r Christian enterprise, and the noble results wnioh may 
be anticipated to the cause of Christianity. Certainly, no 
niiiisionary field was ever entered on under more uopro- 
pitious circumstanoes ; and to the United Presbyterian 
€Hurch of Scotland is the Church at large under obli- 
gations for the fostering care and liberality with which it 
has hitherto watched over and suppof ted the introduction 
of the Gospel into this benighted land. One all-import- 
ant step has been secured — a fHendly and hearty welcome 
now awaits the messengers of the Cross; and we trust, 
ere long^ to see Christians of all denominations up in 
riyalry as to who shall be foremost in the work. To the 
Mission Secretary of the United Presbyterian Church, we 
are indebted for the following account of the present state 
of the mission, and the cinl and religious customs pre- 
Talent in Old Calabar :-^ 

OBIQIN OF THB MISSIOMV 

The movement which led to the establishment of this 
mission began among the eonrertcd negroes connected 
with the Presbyterian mission churches in Jamaica. Im- 
mediately after obtaining their ilreedom, their feelings of 
compassion went out so strongly towards their fkther- 
land, that the missionaries felt it necessaij to take mea- 
sures for oommencing a mission to Africa. Through the 
medium of the Uverpool captains trading to the coast) 
they corresponded with the kings and ohiefh of Old Csr 
labar, and got a formal invitation, with a promise of 
ground for mission-houses, and of all requisite protection 
and encouragement The Rev. Hope M. Wacfdell, who 
had laboured for fifteen years in Jamaica, was chosen for 
the work, and came to Scotland in 1845. His addresses 
and appeals awakened extensive interest in the projected 
mission; the necessary funds were soon obtained; and 
Robert Jamieson, Esq., Uverpool, who has done so much 
to open up the trade of Central Africa, kindly gave the 
loan of a small schooner, called the Warree. Mr Waddell, 
being joined by three or four assistants from Jlimaica. 
two of whom were persons of colour, sailed firom Liver- 
i>ool in January, 1846, and reached Old Calabar on the 
oth of April. It was a pioneer, or experimental mission, 
bog^n with the view of ascertaining if white men, accus- 
tomed to a troploal region, could live and labour in the 
nrach-dreaded and terrible climate of Central Africa, and 
could thus open the way for converted negroes to return 
and evangelise that long-neglected land. 

THB LOOAUTT OF TBI MISSION. 

Old Calabar is situated in the Bight of Biafra, near the 
fifth degree of north latitude, and between the eighth and 
ninth degrees of east longitude. The coast there runs east 
and west; and the frith, or estuary, of Old Calabar lies 
immediately to tbe east of the celebrated Delta of the 
Niger. On arriving at tbe mouth of the fHtb, which is ten 
miles wide, you see on your left the low, marshy Delta, 
covered with mangrove trees ; on your right, the Came- 
roon mountains, rising to an elevation of thirteen thousand 
feet ; and, almost directly behind you« at the distance of 
about sixty miles, the high and beautiful island of Fer- 



nando Po. Sail op the frith, which is forty milcQ tq 
length, and which is navigable for ships of anv burden, at 
all seasons of tbe year, and you see at its bead two rivers 
flowing into it The one upon the left> fUUy a mile in 
breadth, is the Cross River, so called,* because it was sup- 
posed to be one of the mouths of tbe Niger; hut in 1842 it 
was explored by Captain Becroft, in the Ethiope ateamer, 
a distance of more than one hundred and &!kj miles, and 
was found to be an independent stream, coming from tbe 
east) and having its banks and Islands studded with ^wns, 
villages, and plantations. This is-a most important river, 
destined to open a path Ibr commerce, dvilisation, and 
the gospel into extensive and fertile regions, yet untrodden 
by the feet of Europeans. The river on your right hand 
is the Old Calabar, more than half-a-mile in width. As- 
cend this river six or seven mileej and you come to a town 
situated" on an acclirity on the right bank, and in front of 
it eight or ten large ships riding at anchor. That is l>iike 
Town, and these are ships from Liverpool that have come 
for palm-oil. Near Duke Town, are Old Town, Henshaw 
Town, and Qua Town ; and seven miles up the river, in & 
creek on the Ic^ is Cireek Town. These towns are the 
seat of the mission, and, with their dependencies^ are said 
to contain a population of nearly seventy thousand, all 
accessible by the missionaries. 

THB Orvn. CUSTOMS OF THK PBOPUI. 

The population is divided into freemen and slaves, the 
latter being ^ great migority. Each town has its king 
or head man ; but he has very little authority over th« 
other chiefiB, as ench gentleman has tbe power of life and 
death in his own house. The laws whidi bind the whole 
community are made in a joint meeting of the kings and 
chiefii, and are called Egbo laws, from a secret institotaon, 
of which the principal men are members, and which is the 
source of legal authority. Egbo is looked upon as a su- 
pernatural being, that usually resides in Uie woods, and 
that comes into town only on certain days, called Egbo 
days, on which special ceremonies are to be observed, or 
when some important matters are to be transacted. He 
is then carefully concealed from public view, numerous^ 
attended, preceded by tbe Egbo drum, and by rude in- 
struments of music, and is accompanied by a number of 
persons, grotesquely dressed, called Egbo runners, that 
scamper up and down the streets, brandishing huge wfaipe, 
and inflicting severe flikgellation on all that they meet, es- 
pecially females. It is an engine of terror which, aided 
by superstition, is manifestly intended to keep in suh- 
jection the common people and the slaves. The sound of 
the Egbo drum fills all hearts with fear, and the sight of 
tbe Egbo men with their whips causes all the non4nitiated 
to keep within doors. Laws that are passed with the for- 
malities of Egbo are very stringent : the usual penalty ib 
death ; and as all the chiefi) are bound to execute them, 
and as they are enlbroed by all the power of superstition, 
the influence which they have up<m all classes is very 
great. It is a remarkable and very gratifying fact that, 
by Egbo law, the person of a white man is sacred and in- 
violable. The f^men are now all engaged in the palm- 
oil trade. A number of years ago, the slave trade pre- 
vailed at Old Calabar ; but, by treaties made with Great 
Britain, in 1841, the late King Eyamba, of Duke Town, 
and King Eyo, of Creek Town, the two principal towns, 
engaged to abandon it, on being promised, for any loss 
that they might sustain, two thousand Spanish dollars 
each for a few years. These treaties have been fiiithfully 
observed. The kings and chie& all derive their influence 
and support fh)m legitimate traffic They obtain palm- 
oil fh)m tbe tribes residing in the interior, and sell it to 
English ships, in exchange for the manuihctures of this 
country. The kings have no revenue from their subjects. 
Eyo, of Creek Town, tbe ablest man of the district, carries 
on trade to a great extent, is very wealthy, and conducts 
his business with so much uprightness, as to have won 
f^om the English captains the honourable title of * Ho- 
nesty,' signing his name * King Eyo Honesty.' The nu- 
merous slaves are CQiRlo^ed J^thcr Jn^e oj^erationa of 
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trade^orin cultiTatixig the provision land?, which aro ge- 
ne^fl^ tt 66tee distaaoe from the towDs. 

The Kouses of the imtivea are oonstrncted of posts thnist 
ifit6 the ground, wattled, plastered with day, and painted. 
They *re nejif, clean, and often well furnished. They 
resemMe the houses of the East, consistiRg of a nnmber 
of ^Mrts, one within the other, open in the middle, 
e^ehetort having a projecting Terandah, with rooms 
airtoontf; Polygamy pretails, each chief taking as many 
wiVe^ aslM dhooses, or is able to support^. Each wife has 
a Mitafl room in the women's ^eourt allotted to her, well 
p^tid, its walls huBg round with calabashes, and fur- 
Bidhed whh a table, a -sofa, and a bed, formed of the same 
materials as those which compose the house. 

' TRB 1ISUQI0TT8 BBLIET AND CUSTOMS OF TBI PCOPLR. 

It IS a melancholy fhct that, while the negroes of Cen- 
tral Africa are, generally speaking, a mild, affectionate, 
t»d lnoffensi:7e race, their religious rites are peculiarly 
dark, cruel, and sanguinary. They are a people deeply 
sunt: In superstition, a great part of whose time is taken 
up in the obserranoe of festival days and special rites. 
They are bound and degraded by customs the most ab- 
surd and bloody ; the human skull, which is almost every- 
wbereto -be met with, magr be said to be the preTailing 
symbol of their worship ; and it is true there, as else- 
where, that it is those very practices which are most 
opposed to all right feeling, and which operate most 
injuriously on their social well-being, to which they 
are most attached, and which they aro the most un- 
willing to abandon. Th^ believe in the existence of 
a Supreme Being (whom they call Abasi), of the devil, 
m a future state, and in the immortality of the soul; 
bat their ideas on these topics are, as was to be ex- 
pected, dim and eonfyised. Like most savage nations, 
ibdr conceptions of the devil are more vivid than those 
which they have of God^ and, for thi3 reason, the 
greater part of their worship consists in efforts to pro- 
pitiate the evil spirit, and to avert his malignant influence 
from their persons and their homes. They h&vej'^Jus, or 
religious charms of various sorts, the chief of which are 
Ek^gyang and Ebok. Ekpongyong is a household or 
domestic idol, consisting of a piece of wood of a particular 
kind, and usually with a human skull stuck on the top 
of it, and decorated with fimthers, or other ornaments. 
This idol is said to have existed in every house in Old 
Calabar, and to it they offer prayers and sacrifices. It is 
a most loathsome and disgusting object We haive one 
of them in our possession ; and it is fearful to think that 
persons, endowed with rational and immortal souls, should 
kneel down to a piece of wood, surmounted by a grinning 
human skull. Ebok is an image made of wood, called 
the wooden man, whose office is to protect the house 
from all evil. There is also a small tree planted in the 
middle of each conrtyasd, at the foot of which stands a 
bason of water, filled once a-week, and never emptied ; and 
at this sort of altar they offer (bwls, and pray for temporal 
benefits. They have a class of persons called Abidiiong, 
juju or fetishmen, professional conjurors and doctors, 
whom they consult in cases of sickness and of witchcraft, 
and who, by the rapid evolution of a curious appMratus of 
bones, seeds, teeth, and bits of snake's skins, and by their 
strange incantations, exercise no small influence upon the 
people. These are the persons that labour to iuphold the 
worst customs of the country, a few of which it may be pro- 
per to specify r— 4s^ The judicial use of the poison- nut This 
ordeal n connected with efod^ witcborafl or fireemasonry, 
as th»r term it They believe that one person can so exert 
an evil influence upon another as to cause disease and 
deal!). This notion, which obtains in most heathen lands, 
exists in Central AfHca in a most virulent form, and Is the 
cause' of tnnch cruelty and sorrow. When an individual 
of note is unwell, or when he dice, suspicion foils upon a 
pcrsdn' or persons, as having caused the calamity ; these 
ore aoeused of the crime, and are obliged, in a public man- 
ner, to chop nut, that Is, to drink water into which bruised 
poison-nuts have been infUsed — the idea being that the in- 



nocent will escape ; but it is a deadly draughty and in all 
cases, except when the stomach rejects it, death is the con- 
sequence. It is appalling to think on the numbers that 
this one practice annually destroys. When Duke Ephraim 
died, in 1834, native records, which we have seen, declare 
that the ordeal was administered in the palaver house for 
saveral successive days, on the first of which, fifteen persons 
were compelled to take it, onfy one of whom survived; 
and on the second, five wives of the deceased, together with 
several individuals whose names are mentioned, had to 
submit to the trial, and the notice is, * all dead.' The ao- 
.oounts of the missionaries contain most affecting details of 
Che working of this custom. For example : A chief lost a 
son to whom he was much attached, and, in the frensy of 
his grief; he dreamed that his son appeared to him, and 
charged bis younger brother with having caused his death. 
The fiither told the dream to his only surviving son. The 
youth said — * I loved my brother ; I am innocent ; I will 
take the nut* The fiither administered the dose with his 
own hand, and in a few hours be was childless. 2d, The 
practice of sacrificing human beings fbr the dead. This is 
the most bloody and desolating of all their customs; and yet 
it is maintained by feelings of affection and religion. It pro- 
ceeds upon the idea that the future world resembles the pre- 
sent; that the same wants are felt ; and that the rank and the 
comforts of ft person depend upon the number of his fol- 
lowers and slaves. Hence, when a person of rank dies, 
his relatives and friends seize and kill as many— chiefly 
of his slaves— as they can lay hold of, and send tLem away 
to the other world, in order to promote the dignity and the 
happiness of the departed. It is common, also, for acquaint- 
ances to testify their respect and sorrow, by killing a few 
of their slaves on the occa-^-ion. It is a dreadfVil custom. 
The moment that a master dies, the slaves fly to the bush, 
and remain there, exposed to all sorts of privation, till the 
danger be past This horrid practice has Uterally been 
drenching the land with blood : many instances of its fear- 
ful operation have occurred within these four years. At 
the death of King Eyamba, in 1847, one hundred victims, 
including thirty of his wives, were destroyed. English 
captains have spoken against it; the missionaries have 
embraced every opportunity, in public and in private, of 
pointing out its sinfulness ; and the British Government 
have, once and again, sent ships of war, for the purpose 
of getting the ohi^ to sign treaties, binding themselves to 
give it up. King Eyo was sincerely anxious to do so, but 
still the evil went on, and was done in sect et and during 
the night It was the custom of the oounti-y ; the feelings 
and prepossessions of the people were in its ifavour; each 
master bad the power of pntting his slaves to death, and 
could not be called to account, and soaroely any one had 
the courage to be singular. It was obvious to the mission- 
aries, that nothing but an Egbo law could put it down ; and 
this, as we shall intimate by and by, has happily been 
attained. 3d, Funeral rites. They make great lamenta- 
tions for the dead. A devil-house, as they call it, is built 
— a small structure open at one end — and in which are 
placed cloths, domestic utensils, food, and such things, de- 
signed as an offering to the evil spirit The house standi 
for four months — the period of mourning — during which 
the person is said to be sick, not dead ; and, if a king, 
none is chosen to fill his place. The two first and last 
weeks of this period are devoted to the uttering of ulula- 
tions and frightful noises, accompanied by volleys of muske- 
try, public processions, diances, and masquerades. 4tb, The 
biennial expurgations of the towns. This is a remarkable 
ceremony ; it takes place on a given day each alternate 
year. The object of it is to drive away ghosts, evil spirits, 
and all malignant beings fh>m the town, and it is accom- 
plished by an outburst of noises that defies description. 
Men, women, and children unite their energies to produce*, 
by all natural and artificial means, aloud, discordant, and 
horrid roar, which continues till break of day. And, what 
is of real value, the women at this period thoroughly clean 
the houses, and throw every offensive thing into the river. 
In addition to these things, it may be noticed, as rather 
singular— and as indicating the remains of the patriarchal 
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religion — that the people practise oTroamoision, sprinkle 
the blood of the Egbo goat, have a Sabbath every eighth 
day, and make a covenant of friendship between persons 
that were at varianoe, by sacrificing an animal, and put- 
ting the blood, mixed with duat, upon the reconciled par- 
ties. 

TEX OPB&ATIONS OF THE MISSIOKABIBS. 

The missionaries were kindly welcomed by the kings 
and chiefis, and had sites ft^ly granted, on which to erect 
houseSt as well as every fiuiility a£Sorded for carrying on 
the good work. They have also been aided and encou- 
raged by the merchants in Liverpool, who trade to the 
coast, and by the captains in the river. The commanders 
of her majesty's cruisers have also, from time to time, 
visited them, and shown them every attention in their 
power. The misson-houses taken out from this country, 
are built on ground raised about two hundred feet above 
the river, firom which the wood has been cleared away, 
and which are thus exposed to the influence of the sea- 
breeze. The sites are dry and sandy, and, what is verv 
important, there is a fine well of pure water beside each 
station. The missionary staff consists of three ordained 
missioiiaries, two oatechists, and three assistant teachers 
and mechanics, besides fiiniales and domestics. There is 
also a mission-ship, with captain and crew. It was a 
fkvourable circumstance, which enabled the missionaries 
to hold interoourse with them from the very outset, that 
the chiefs in consequence of their trade with the ships, 
were found able to speak, and even to write, a sort of im- 
perfect English. They have every Sabbath morning 
preached in the king's-yard in each town, the king, or some 
one of the chief men, putting what was teid, as well as he 
could, into the language of the country. By this means, 
the IcH&ding doctrines of the Qospel have been proclaimed 
to many. They have also vinted the people at their own 
houses, and have endeavoured, in every practicable way, to 
instruct them in the things of salvation ; and from the 
very first they have had at each staUon a school, and have 
upwards of two hundred young persons, of both sexes, 
learning the elements of a common English education. 
Their parents are anxious that their children get educa- 
tion in English, to enable them to engage in trade, and they 
bftve greatly encouraged attendance on the schools. The 
pupils discover good abilities, behave with, propriety, and 
have made commendable progress; not a few can now 
read well, write a ftur hana, and understand ariihmctic ; 
and it is a gratifying circumstance, that girls as well as 
boys attend, and that the children of slaves and the chil- 
dren of freemen sit on the same benches, and meet in the 
school on terms of perfect equality. These schools are the 
hope of the mission ; for it cannot be supposed that hun- 
dreds of young men, well instructed, and with the Bible in 
their hands, will follow the senseless customs of their 
fathers. The missionaries are also exerting themselves to 
acquire the native tongue, which has never been written ; 
and they have already translated into it small portions of 
the Bible, and have formed little books, that have been 
found useful in the schools, and among the people. 

THB RESULTS OF THE MISSION. 

It is acknowledged, by all persons acquainted with the 
place, that the towns are now more quiet and orderly than 
they were wont to be. The principal men are beginning 
to understand and to appreciate scriptural truths. The 
Sabbath b very generally observed, especially in Creek 
Town, as a day of rest. A number of the advanced scholars 
meet frequently for the purpose of reading the Bible and 
prayer, and these already regard the country customs as 
foolish and evil. The testimony of the missionaries, and 
his own letters, give us reason to regard young Eyo, the 
king's eldest son, as a true convert. For more than two 
years, he has, in spite of strong temptations to the contrary, 
faithfully observed the Lord's-dav ; he shows great interest 
in the study of the Bible, and blesses Qod for having 
opened his eyes to see all His kindness and great love; he 
has prayei^ with his servants regularly in his own house, 
and i-xuinines thi m on the sero.ons which they hear on 



Sabbath morning; and he reads and ezplaina tfi« Scrip- 
tures to his peo]^e when absent on trading excmrsioDsiAto 
the interior. There are several other hopeAil youths. B«t 
the two following things may be stated as easoungiitg 
proofb of suocess : — The first is the circttOdtanoe tfaftjt tl» 
people of Creek Town have oast away tbeir Ekpongyong. 
or chief domestic idols. Mr Waddell called unon them. to 
show that the Gospel had done them good, ana suggested, 
that on the day appointed lor the purgation of tkis toira, 
they should throw these objects into the riv«r. This was 
accordingly done in the month of November kst And the 
second is, the passing of an Egbo law, on the 16th of JPo- 
bruary, by which an end has been put to (he horrid prso- 
tice of sacrificing human beings for the dead. This im- 
portant social revolution was effected chiefly thusagh tke 
energetic conduct of the Rev. William Anderson of Duke 
Town, aided by Mr Edgerley, and the captains andsux^gaoos 
then in the river. A chief, called Erem Cuffey, died ; Bine 
of his sUves were forthwith killed, in order to be buried 
with him. A slave escaped, told Mr Anderson what hafi 
happened, and offered to show him the dead bodies. ' A 
captain, passing the house of the deceased, happened to 
look into the yard, and saw twelve or fourteen men in 
chains, obviously doomed also to death. By faithfUl deal- 
ing with the king and chiefs, Mr Anderson secured the 
lives of those men, and, by appeals to the captains, got 
them and the surgeons to unite in a remonstrance witii the 
chie&t which had the effect of inducing them, in cotguoo- 
tion with the king and chie£) of Creek Town, to agree to 
the making of an Egbo law for the suppression of this awftil 
custom. This law was passed on the day specified— for> 
bidding, under the severest penalties, any one, in all time 
coming, to kill any one for the dead, and was published, 
with all due fbrmalities, in all the towns of Old Calabar. 
Thus, in four years, the Gospel has overthrown a cu-ifeom 
which has existed for ages, and which has shun its thou- 
sands and its tens of thousand. 

THE NATURE AND THE IMPORTANCE OF TOIS MISSION. 

This mission has been regarded hs an experiment. It 
was undertaken with the view of determining if white meiv 
acclimated in a tropical country, could, assisted by con- 
verted negroes from the West Indies, introduce the gospel 
into Western Central Africa. That land excited the warm 
sympathies of multitudes, but its climate was regarded 
as peculiarly dangerous to Europeans. Malaria, like a 
mantle of death, hung over it. This was especially the 
case in the season of what are denominated the swi^kes, 
and which prevail during the months of November, De> 
oember, ana January. The atmosphere is then filled 
with dry, scorching, and noisome vapours. The trial lias 
hitherto been, in a great measure, eucoessfiiL Our agenla 
have been there for upwards of four years, and only two 
deaths have occurred ; and one of these persons was dia- 
eased before he left Jamaica. It aeeaas, therefore, not 
impracticable for Europeans to live and Ubour there. It 
has been already said, that the elevated, dry, and axposad 
situations of the mission-houses are favourable to haalth; 
and one special end of the mission-ship is to take o«r 
agents out to sea, when they become sick and enfeebled, 
and to grant them the benefit of the renovating influence 
of the sea-breeze. There is growing reason to hope that 
better acquaintance with the climate will remove much of 
the terror connected with it, and that medical men will 
find out the means of controlling its diseases. 

If, then, it be practicable for misdonaries to reside 
there, should not the Churches of Christ bestir themselves, 
and send forth the messengers of mercy to that deeply- 
wronged and wretched huid T Old Calabar is the natural 
key to the vast regions drained by the waters of the Nigeiv 
the Schadda, the Cross River, and their tributaries — regieoa 
which are supposed to contain a heathen population of 
upwards of thirty millions ; for it has been ascertained 
that the Cross River is at one point only forty miles dis- 
tant from the Schadda, thus rendering it not a very difli- 
cult matter to find access into Central Africa, without going 
through the pcatilentu^l^Dolta. j:|j^B^widpj^ons are 
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WKtbg'ftr tie goepel^ and there are good grounds for 
beiieving that the ellomte will be more salubrious, tbe 
tovtber peiBOns reoede from the ootst High mountain 
nngoi'eiist inland, offering a eool retreat to the weakened 
aifltiwaaTy. Tbe InhaMtanta of these fertile lands are 
perishing- for hiek of knowledge; tbe Divine prediction 
myn, thai * Ihaj shall soon stretch out their hands unto 
Ood ; ' ^md, oh, that the Churches of Britain would hear the 
load and earnest orj for help that comes from Central 
Africa, and hasten to close and to heal its bleeding wounds I 
We owe its inbabitants a vast debt; and we can discharge 
oiir ^Hgatioa only bj gi?ing them the gospel of Christ — 
that #biab brings light to those that sit in darkness, and 
life taiboee that are in tbe shadow of death. Lord, let 
tie dwvt of tbe manstealer, and the shriek of his struggling 
vietim, be soon eiahanged over all that land fbr the still 
small voice of the gospel, and the gentle accents of prayer 
andof piikiael 

SHORT BTTMOLOGICAL NOTICES OP THE 
TOPOaRAPHY OP ENGLAND. 

BT T^nSUTES. 

Is our laal notice but one, we treated of the general cba- 
rscter and aspect, and of the staple predial products, of 
that ezpoeed and elcTated district of Yorkshire, extending 
from Malton almost to the Humber, and called the Woldt, 
frMn its being billy and destitute of wood. Thus, Stow in 
tbe Wold*, in contradistinction from many other Stows, and 
Cottwold, both of them in Gloucestershire — the latter being 
so named fWnn the dearth of trees^ and abundance of sbeep- 
cot€$. The word does not seem to insinuate that this arbo- 
rtry sterility has been ererlasting, or eyen from time im- 
memorial. The place may once have been wooded, and 
densely so, too ; but then the term does involTe this idea, 
that the destitution which now reigns has been naturally 
produced, that the denudation has been the work of old 
Father Chronos, whose remorseless and insatiable scythe 
hews down majestic oak and longeval cedar with as im- 
partial sway as the dwarfest underwood, and the most 
puny and ephemeral shrubs that cower and creep under 
their ample and patriarchal shade; whereas, on the other 
band, ground that has been disforested, or cleared of trees 
artificially^ so to speak, by dint of pick, nxe, grubbage* and 
mattock, or from which the trees haye been filled and ex- 
tirpated by manual labour, is properly denominated in 
Britain t^jUld, and, on continental Europe, a/c^d, literally 
a filled place — the word being, in fact, not a noun eub- 
stantiye, but a participial adjective, as has been most logi- 
cally argued and irrefutably established by Home Tooke. 
Bo agree, then, and so differ, tDold and field. The term 
JUldi as a postfix, in yarious combinations, predominates 
ia tbe nomenclature of many districts in England ; and, 
when it does, to the initiated reader, it then, as aboye de- 
fined, speaks, with unmistakeable emphasis and clearness, 
as to the wide extent of territory which the Saxons, on 
tb^r perfidious seixure of the island, found wooded, oyer- 
nm with thickets, and in a state of nature. But we shall 
act at present lay the axe to tbe tree or its root, nor trench 
on this wide.^^ of inquiry, till it meets us in the course 
of our peregrinations; only, we may meanwhile remark, 

* Onthbage Is a proTlndd term for an instrament to grub np roots 
withfti, and fa a cormpted form of grub-axe^ ta luirpoon^ the lanoe used 
to atifldng whales, Is a contraction of harpiug-iron. 
*The Mgxer whale, like some hnge carrack. \aj 
WUch wanteth sea- room with her foes to plajr; 
The boat, which on the tirst assanlt did ko. 
Struck wUh a harping-inm the yonnffer foe.'— Wa'*er, 
We pereeire, ftt>ro the proxramme of the ' Exhibition of the Arts 
of sll Rations for 1851.* ander the division macliineo*. affricuUnml 
KCtlon, and In the department cfJUki Implements, that this homely 
tool 'gnbbag* « is sdentiAcally desiKnated by the somewhat startiinK 
oane of 'sc^rlfler.' It is tald, that after the publication of Virsfll's 
* GcnrKlca* the Latlan clowns wielded pitelifork and jn^pe with a more 
eiMBle air and grace (as Mr OilflUan btely so happily allnded to In the 
luTBDCTOK). Be it so : bot any micalled for Innovation on the recou- 
nted names of handicraft instruments Is to be deprecated, as It saps 
the very fonndailoos of our hmguaffe— 'the terms o/ art in every 
t«nitiie.'ss Dryden Justly remarks, 'bearing more qjTthe idiom of it ' 
tlun any other wonts.' I 



that we haye inquisitiyely examined all the maps to which 
we haye access-^some of them at once pretty yoluminous 
in their outlines and minute in their details — to see if 
there are any localities within this tract of the wolds, whose 
names might inyalidate the aboye hypothesis ; but, afrer 
poring and * peering,' like Sbakspere's wo-i>egone mer- 
chant, till our brains and eyes have ached again, we have 
been able to discoyer bot one, and only one, yiz., Dri^^ or 
Dnf-fieldt i. e., dry field — a place, boweyer, to be kept ever 
in green and verdcmt commemoration, as the hallowed spot 
where repose the ashes of Alfred, the famed, and heroic, 
and patriotic king of the Saxons. Now, if the naturalist 
makes out that one swallow does not constitute a summer, 
and the grammarian lays it down as an axiom, that exeepUo 
probat regulam — the exception proves the rule — so we seem 
to be entitled to hold, that this extreme exceptional paucity 
of fields argues for the correctness of our speculation as to 
the genuine import of woUL 

The same general agreement in the grand oonstitncnt 
idea conveyed, and the same particular difference, as aris- 
ing from the one being the spontaneous production of na^ 
tare, and the other the effect or result of human art and 
lat>our, are observable in other pairs of synonymes, and 
some of them of snob frequent occurrence in geography, 
that they may be justly termed technical terms of the 
science, and, as such, accordingly, may challenge a place 
here. Such are, exewtpli grati&f promontory, and pier or 
j^y ; grot or grotto, and crypt; * shade and shed ; cata- 
ract and cascade; channel and canal; fbunt and font; 
mount and mounds in which the former are natural, and 
the latter artyiciaL Milton, who, in his stately march, 
sometimes forgets his mijestic master, Virgil, and, in com- 
pliance with the corrupt taste and practice of his contem- 
poraries, descends from his dignity to play on words, thus 
gives the distinctive meaning of the last-mentioned souple : 
* For God had thrown 
That monntain as his mound high-raised.* 

By the way, such punning, or, as the Greek critics term 
it, such a paranomasia as this, might have Ruitd Ovid 
among the ancient, and Cowley among the modem, poets, 
who are perpetually straining after such puerilities, and 
thereby marring tbe music of their numbers and the tone 
of their sentiment, by jingle and conceit ; but it is utterly 
unworthy of the genius of the bard of Paradise, and the 
g^ndeur of his theme. Nay, further, Milton seems, in this 
passage, obnoxious to a graver charge; for it may justly 
be questioned whether the action, in which that Being, of 
whom it is irreverence to speak on trivial occasions, is re- 



• In Scottish, this word assumes the • form of cruif and crwitv, 
and In the sense, too, of a rat-«, which we mention, because It has 
eecapetl the scrutiny of the indefstlgabie Jamieson, who only defines 
It, ' a box, placed In a dam that runs across a river, for couflRing the 
fish that enter into it ' It occurs, howe^'er. In the sense of a grotto in 
stanza ill. of * the Vision,* which Dr Beattie Justly styles *the best 
Scottish poem of modem times,* and the verHltication of whidi Bum>^ 
has adopted In the most mas.erly ereations of his ftiucy :— 
To sconce my skap and shanks (rue rain, 

I biire me to a bid— 

Up ane hich cralgthat Inndgit alaft, 

Out nwre a canny cave, 

A curious cmif of nature's crc^t. 

Which to me shelter gave.* 
Cowley, In mnch the same strain and Imagery, describes the cotw ot 
Adullum— David's subtetranean stronghold and place of rendezvous: 
* Hollow and vast within. Mhich nature wrought^ 

Js {fbg scholar art alie had been taught.* 
As Illustrative of onr leading principle— viz, the ideology of proper 
names— It is well worthy of note, that fh)m cruive, in the sent e recog- 
nised by Jamlenon. and vulgarly pronounced crue, is derived the name 
of the river Cree, whldi disterminates Kii^cudbrightshire from Wigw 
tonshire, and. consequently, that of Creetown, too, on its eastern bank, 
fh)m the number of such boxes, or cribs. In this flsbftd water :— 
* Twecn WIgton and the town o* Avr, 
Portpatrlck and the eruives o' Crne, 
Nac man need think tor to bide there, 
Unless he court the Kennedlc* 
Kennedy Is the family name of the Ea-I of Cassilis, and the qnntrnln 
but too emphatically depicts the arbitrary sway which his loidship'a 
ancestors exercised over the extensive territory demarcated. La*e 
tgrannot, as the waggish Horace saya paying court to hla fHwid La- 
mUaon the large territory dominreird over by bls/or6ear« ; but, aftor 
all rather an equivocal, or, as John Bull says, a Uristol sort of com- 
pliment ^lyui^cu uy -.^-J- ^K^ ^^j.B.^ 
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preflenled as engaged, as well as the terms in wliioh that 
agency is ezpra-se<l, is itself in good taste, and entirelr 
ogreeable to that idea of reverential awe and dignity which 
His name and attributes always impress on the mind ra- 
tionally pious. But the very sun has speoks, or, as Drydeo 
has it of this resplendent luminary, ' among Milton's •le- 
Tations there are some flats.' 

But, to revert to oar subjeot The translators of our 
Bible — Dan. zi. 15 — haveeonfounded mount with wtaund: 
*■ So the king ofthe north shall come, and r<u<iif) a wumnV 
But the laogDtfge was then unsettled. There was no stan- 
dard of exact and elegant diction. It may be questioned, 
indeed, whether the charaoteristic differenee of the words 
was then understood by translators. If known, at all events, 
it was neflteoted ; for, in a lilaek-letter translation of* Csesar/ 
dedicated to Cecil, Queen Elisabeth's admired secretary, 
we find ofger, which in that author always denotes an 
artificial rampart, rendered indiscriminately mount and 
mowid. Thomson, in moralising mood, usee it with ex- 
quisite propriety and purity in the following affecting pic- 
ture of modern domestic tranquillity and andent intestine 
feud contrasted : — 

* The laiDba. In (HAftd rIm. 

Swtft itart away, aod sweep the maaay monnd^ 

That mna aroand the hill— the rampart once 

Of Iron war. In andtnt barlMutNU tlnie% 

When dtaaoitod Britain ever bled.* 

And that Dryden — the most absolute master of * English 
undefiled ' extant— knew the distinction, is abundantly evi- 
dent flrom the following vivid picture, drawn and •coloured 
to the very lifSss — 

* For heneVd with ha/, and goodly to be aeen. 
The moimd wmt newiy 9tade ; no tight ooold paaa 
Betwixt the nice partitiotu of the ffraaa, 
The wfil-wiUed wdt ao doaoly lay.^ 

There is also a dfference betwixt mountain and mount 
Afountam — from mong, and tmiens, holding oti — is pro- 
perly a series* or wntimuation of mountains — a chain, or, 
as Johnson would say, a concatenation of them. The same 
idea of continmtif is couched under continent — Lat. eowU- 
nenSi Sdl t«rra —that is, land holding on^ opposed to island ; 
whereas, any insulation of the first magnitude, or any par- 
ticular point, towering above the rest of the range, is desig- 
nated a moiml— as Mont Serrat in Catalonia, I e., $orrat^ 
or sawdd mount, fh>m the muhUke indentations of its out- 
line ; Mont Blanc, i. e., whUd mount, from its perennial 
snowB. For the same reason it is that such continuous 
ranges arc, for the most part, expressed in the plural 
nuinber, as Alps, Qrcanpiana^ Pyrenees* Mone also enters, 
as the principal ingredient, into the composition of, and 
gives the leading idea to, the trite geographical term, 
proMOMTory. It is the main body of the word — its solid 
basis, on which the tall and massy superstructure is reared ; 
and, in fact, this sign is in sound, mechanism, and even 
look and form, the very echo and lively counterpart of the 
thing signMed: promtmtory, that is, a mount, area, in 
front, or forward, from pro, mons, and area. Sure, it was 
some consummate master of language, who, having scanned 
with poetic c^e, * in a fine phrenxy rolling,' some noble 
original — euch as Acrooeraunos in Epire, Nosshead in 
Caithness, or Ardnamurchan in Argyle — ^in a happy mo- 
ment of innHration, when, as the artists say, * their band 
is in,' struck out, with a single bold dash of his pencil, this 
faithful copy of the grand natural prototype. He must 
haveoomplaoentiv perused the rock-ribbed giant, either as 
stretched out at all bis enormous balk and leviathan length, 
and slumbering to the lullaby of sea and sky, in the bright 
aad severe serenity of midsummer's noon-day blaie, the 
su4ijoct waves figiwning at his feet, and the waaton lephyrs 
softly ftimiing his hoar forehead : or he must have, en- 
tranced in a pleasing terror the while, contemplated him, 
duringihe burst of the elemental war, defying ibB volleyed 
artillery of the heavens, and indignantly repelling the com* 
bined onset of the hybemal tempest and billow, emblem 
meet of the intrepid champion of fiitharland, who — himself 
a host — advanemg with haughty strides from the lines, 
precipitates hims^ on the invading foe, shatters their 



From want of paying due attention to the radical word 
and idea, and to the accessory elements of promontoty^ 
geographers have egregiously ftdled in adequately defining 
this term. Indeed, the whole vocabulary of our geograpb i- 
cal terms is susceptible of signal improvement in th& point 
of fbll and exact definition— a theme, •» it$ educational 
aipeet and bearings, of Ae last importemee, and one to 
which we will on some ftiture occasion recur. 

THE GIRAFFE, OR CAMELOPABD. 
Tam gigantic and exqubitaly beautiful animals, which 
are admirably formed by nature to adorn the Mr foresto 
that ebthe the boundless plains of the interior, are wi<ielj 
distributed throughout the interior of Southern Africa, but 
are nowhere to Iw met with in great numbers. In ooun-- 
tries unmolested b^ the intrusive foot of man, the giralT* 
is found generally m herds varying from twelve to stxteen ; 
but I have not imfreqnently met vrith herds containing 
thirty indtviduala, and on one occasion I counted fortv to- 
gether; this, however, was owing to chance, and about 
sixteen may be reckoned as the average ninuher of a herd. 
These herds are composed of giraffes of various sixes, tram 
the young giraffe of nine or ten feet in height, to the dark 
ohestnut-coWmred old bull of the herd, whose exalted head 
towers above his companions, generally attaining to a 
height of upwards of eighteen feet. The females are of 
lower stature and aore delicately formed than the males, 
their height averaging from sixteen to seventeen feet. 
Some writers have discovered ugliness and a want of grace 
in the giraffe, but I consider that he is one of the moot 
strikingly beautiful animals in the creatkm ; and when a 
herd of them is seen scattered through a grove of the pic- 
turesque parasol- topped acacias which adorn their natire 
plains, and on whose uppermost shoots they are enabled 
to browse by the colossal height with which nature has »o 
admirably endowed them, he must indeed be slow of con- 
ception who fiails to discover both grace and dignity in all 
their movements. There can be no doubt that every ani- 
mal is seen to the greatest advantage in the haunts wbioh 
nature destined him to adorn, and annongst the various liv- 
ing creatures which beautify this fair creation I have oflen 
traced a remarkable resembUmce between the animal and 
the general appearance of the locality in which it is found. 
ThtB I first remarked at an early period of my life, when 
entomology occupied a part of my attention. No person fol - 
lowing this intereeting pursuit can fail to observe the ex- 
traor&uiry likeness which insects bear to the variooa 
abodes in which they are met with. Thus, among the 
long green grass we find a variety of long green insects, 
whose legs and antennas so resemble the slKtots emanat- 
ing from the stalks of the grass that it requires a prac- 
tised eye to distinguish them. Throughout sandy distrieta, 
varieties of insects are met with of a colour similar to the 
sand which they iohabiL Among the green leaves of the 
various trees of the forest, innumerable leaf-cobured in- 
sects are to be found ; while, closely adhering to (he rough 
grey bark of these forest- trees, we obsen'e beautifully 
coloured grey-looking moths uf various patterns, yet alto- 
gether so resembling the bark as to be invisible to the 
piling observer. In like manner, among quadrupeds, I 
nave traced a corresponding analogy; for, even in the case 
of the stupendous elephant, the ashy colour of his hide so 
corresponds with the general appearance of the grey thorny 
jungles which he frequents throughout the day, that a per- 
son unaccustomed to aonting elephants, standing on a com- 
manding situation, might look down upon a h^ and fiail 
to detect their presence. And fiirther, in the case of the 
giraffe, which is invariably met with among venerable fo- 
rests, where inQumerable blasted aod weather-beaten 
trunks and stems oocvr, I have repeatedly been in doubt 
as to the presence of a troop of them, until I had recourse 
to my spygUss ; and, on rcSterring the case to my savage 
attendants, I have known even their opties to (ail, at one 
tifxye mistaking these dilapidated trunks (or caraelopards, 
and again confounding real camelopards with these aged 
veterans of the forests— -CnKiRiaiit^'f Hu3ter*9 iAft in 
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CANADA. 

' BY A CLGBOTHAN RESIDKNt IS TIIAT COLONY. 
SECOND PAPRR. 

Apter the formal cession of Canada to Britain bj the 
Treaty of Piu'is, in 1763, the management of its affairs 
was entrusted to the governor for the time being. By 
royal command, the French ciTil law was at the same time 
abolialied ; and it had been well for the province if thb 
sensible change had been adhered to These laws were 
ori^nally ratified by the Parliament of Paris, in lG63,and 
their furm was moifified, or their number increased, at in- 
tervals, by royal edicts. Similar laws led the original 
stock into mad revolution, while the Canadian emigrant 
rapidly degenerated under their influence. They were fitted 
either to goad men on to rebellion, or to grind them mto 
serfJom. The former they did for old France ; the latter 
they have done for new. True, French Canadians loved 
them ; but their doing so showed that they were void of 
the spirit of freemen, sunk in the very dust, and greatly 
io Deed of a system which would have created in them that 
I feeling of self-respect and wish for self-government now 
80 thoroughly eradicated. 

Until 1774, the power of our governors was absolute; 
bat in that year an act was passed by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, styled the Quebec Act, which called into existence 
a legislative council, composed of twenty -three persons, 
appointed by the crown. Then it was that the injudicious 
reversal above referred to was effected. Fortunately, the 
English criminal code has been retained, and is now in 
operation. The direct consequence of this return to 
French usages was, to expel from the colony a large body 
of the English population. And what did the British 
Government gain ? To gratify the ignorant prejudices of 
a slavish peasantry, and flatter the vanity of a few pusil- 
lanimous gentry', they drained off the very life'8*blood 
of the country — they sealed for ever the doom of the poor 
Canadian, and he seems now almost beyond the reach of 
recovery. In the following year, Canada was invaded by 
the troops of the American congress, led by Montgomery. 
But it was in vain for him to attempt to take Quebec. 
He, however, made a desperate effort, showed his courage 
and determination, and died in the struggle. 

Until 1791, no further change was made in the govem- 
inect. During the preceding seventeen years, the pro- 
viuce had increased rapidly, while the race of Saxon origin 
who had gone westward had laid the foundations of an- 
other. To take charge of this new state, a governor was 
seat out in 1791, and, his jurisdiction being defined, en- 
tered on his office. As Upper Canada was founded and 
peopled by Englishmen, it was requisite that its constitu- 
tion should be one under which freemen could live. Ac- 
cordingly, in adilition to tlie LegisUitive Council already 
ex'wting, a House of Assembly, or Representatives, elected 
W the people of the towns and country, was formed. 
This privilege was at the same time extended to the lower 
province, and thus both were thenceforward blessed with 
a fair amount of self-government. 

For another period, matters went on smoothly, the Eng- 
lish population in the lower country, and their brethren m 
the upper, rapidly increasing their wealth, while the French 
either continued just as they were, or sank still lower. 
They grew poorer as their numbers increased. But an- 
other^ day of trial was coming, and, l»y and by, political 
disquietude began to disturb both provinces. 

In Lower Canada, the French party has always fretted 
under and disliked the English sway. They never were, 
as a whole, truly loyal, and never will be. The English 
pwty, on the other hand, looked down on their French 
fellow- subjects with something not unlike contempt. These 
jealousies, and this contempt, increased daily. Anything 
like a real and intimate mixing of the races could not take 
place, their conflicting creeds rendering such a thing im- 
P<»8ible, or nearly so. As might have been expected, 
English influence predominated in the Executive and 
Legislative Councils, wliile French influence was paramount 
ui the House of Assembly. Each distrusted the other. 



The French never had been contented — the English were 
thoroughly loyal. The former feared and hated the latter 
as despots; while the latter watched the former suspi- 
ciously, as disaffected men. Hence each set, respectively, 
drew the bow too tight. Whatever of an important kind 
the lower house proposed, the upper one rejected. Then 
the commons stopped the supplies, which they conld do, 
and there came a dead lock. Grievances there certainly 
were, which should have been redi-essed, and which were 
not; but the spirit of discontent was more potent than 
any grievance, and in 1837 the rebellion broke out. 

The compUints in the upper province were in some 
cases similar, and m others very different. There, Eng- 
lishmen complained of Englbhmen. There was no jea- 
lousy of race, but a jealousy of injury. Something very 
like peculation had been notoriously stooped to by men 
in power. The governor, as an English gentleman, was 
above such things ; but the pettifoggers who were then, 
and are still, governing this colony, ruled him, and so 
managed everything as best to suit their own views. 
These mon filled the Executive and Legislative Councils. 
Not content with enriching themselres, they set about en- 
riching a religious party. Trickery of every sort was rife ; 
the governor was deaf to all complaint, and insulted those 
who comphiined ; * the family compact* in the higher por- 
tion of the legislature rendered all attempts at reform on 
the part of the lower abortive. Grievous wrongs were done 
to the mass for the sake of a few. As was natural, a sym- 
pathy sprang up between the leaders of the opposition in 
both provinces ; and while the lower rose in rebellion in 
November, an attempt to follow their exnmple was made 
in December, by some unprincipled men in the upper. 

Both were easily put down. In Lower Canada, the 
British troops, though but a handful, were too much for a 
degenerated population, led on by rogues and cowards. In 
Upper Canada, the militia did the most of the work, for 
the simple reason that they were willing, and had really 
but little to da Although almost all men were dissatisfied, 
yet only a handful rebelled, and their leader was a rogtie. 
In both provinces, the constitution was suspended, and 
martial law rigorously enforced. 

But good often comes out of evil in this divinely 
governed world ; and the result of this most wicked out- 
break was the prociirement of a oonstitution so liberal, 
that all real ground of grumbling has since then passed 
away. There are indeed still plenty of complaints, but we 
now grumble constitutionally, and in virtue of our birth- 
r'ght. The true ground of annoyance now is, that there 
are men in Canada who would work the present system so 
as to affect the honour of the empire. 

Trifling as all these outbreaks were in themselves, and 
in the eyes of the British people, they were productive of 
great alarm here. Even in Upper Canada, men were sadly 
annoyed. Along the lines, the 'sympathisers,' as they 
were called, kept every body on the fidgets. Not that any 
one was afraid of them (they were too contemptible to be 
feared) ; but they kept people continually on the watch. 
Along the St Lawrence, men could not sleep, without a 
long line of picquets to guard them. Further west, the 
quiet St Clair became a depot for troops. At night, men 
thought of what might happen before morning, and re- 
tired, ready to be roused at any moment. Valuables were 
buried, papers were hidden, and for months, w«^men and 
children were always ready for an instant retreat to the 
woods. When quieter days came, many a Uugh did those 
unrealised fears and abortive plans give, to those who 
shared the one, and contrived the other. 

In Lower Canada, matters were far worse. Imagine, 
reader, the handful of scattered English surrounded by 
that red tide of rebellion. The French were as four to 
one. Some of the English were in the towns, others were 
scattered over the enemy's country, and others lived in 
districts far apart ; but the rebels were evervwhere. Que- 
bec w|is guarded, as if m a state of siege, and nobody could 
get out or in after a certain hour. Montreal was crowded 
with militia, and all classes carried arms. English houses 
in the country were filled with weapons and ammmiition, 
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and carefully closed when the nighi set in. Men were 
excited, and women sickened with terror, for var was not 
the only thing dreadedr— n^a^a^ had already begun, and 
where would it stop ?. . During th^e troubles, the only 
daughter of a friend dwdjnsane, made mad with terror. 
They looked for no Do>bie fo^, but a deluded population, 
roused by unprinciple<^ leaders, animated by all the savage- 
neas of low passion, and the treachery of arrant caward;ce. 
This summer ( 1850) I travel led j^ith one of these leaders, 
who is now pardoned, and a member of ouf p^rliaip^nt. He 
told me very coolly, that he was present at the b^tle olSt 
Charles, and that he commanded tho^ under him, in the 
Qur^'f name, to follow him ! They believed hini, and did 
so, and, in her Majesty's name, tired on her Majesty's 
troops ! Many others acted as this man did. He abused 
the British Gove^iment for hanging these poor fellows, and 
said, that if there w^s to have been any hanging, he should 
have swung. This was so candid, that I at once assured 
him, that, if hfi stiU d^iced, th^t honour, it might vet be 
accorded to him. He did. not seep) to relish my joke. 

The loyalists, bqtlf of Lower and tapper ! Canada, did 
galUnt things in thofe days, and were in every^pse equal 
to the emergency. One day a messenger from Sonubra, St 
Clair, rode along in hot haste to the military post at Suther- 
land. The ' patriotic sympathisers,' true to their instinct, 
had landed on our side from a schooner, plundered a store, 
and, shipping the. goo^s, sailed up the riv^r. Shortly after 
the messenger, the delectable cj^ft rounded i\\e point, 
keeping in on the American, {tide. It was broad day. Im- 
mediately a partj^ of young men vplquteered to take her, 
and getting on boarif some ricketty canoes, they paddlej^ 
out into the stream. The river, at this place^ was three- 
quarters of a ro^e b|^r>ad.^ Th^y rowed hard,^ and,, soon 
reached the thieves, wbo^ ii\stead of standing up for their 
property, at onc^ threw down th^ir arpis, t09k,tQ.. their 
boat, and, under cover of ,the vessel, go\ ou shor^., Had 
they used their rifles, they^could have killed, the most of 
the party. When the colonel in comipan^^lieard of the 
intended attack, he hurried off on fo^t. tQ countermand it. 
He was a fat Englishman, ana«.as he walked, refr^ith^ 
himself with the bread and.,chjeese,whic|;i he carried in 
his pockets. At Ust he reached the spot, bpt t^e voluii- 
teers were then far out in the stream. He sho^^ed 
out his commands as articulately as a full stomach 
would allow, but they paid no attention, and paddled on. 
The colonel took another bite of bread and cheese, and 
having done his duty both to the volunteers and the eat- 
ables, went back to his post at the barracks. Honest, 
good man ! He was fopd of pUc€ rather than war. He 
was only a man of b^ood, when it came in the way of black 
puddings. 

A statement of thA.namber of the population will be 
useful, if not interesting.^ iTie jear after Wolfe's victory, 
1760, the entire popula^op of ^th^ prqvince amounted to 
65,000 souls. In 1784,, it had ruQ up to 113,000, show- 
ing an increase of 48,600, in twenty- four years. In 1791, 
the two provinces were formed, an^ the upper one formally 
commenced its career. We wijl follow the history of the 
bwer province a little longer. In 1825,.the numbers were 
450,000, having increased to the extent of 337,000 during 
the foregoing forty-one years, fn 1836, there were 
600,000, or an increase of ,160,000 in. eleven years. Xn 
1848, the statistics state that the entire population amount- 
ed to 780,000, having gained, in twelve y^ars^ 1 §0^000 
more. In eighty-eight years, there have been addpd to, the 
original 66,000 no feiwer than 715,000, giving on each year 
an addition of between 8000 and 9000. Ffonqt tlvB year 
1608, when Champhun founded the colopy, up till 1760, 
when the English got posseisron, is a period of* one hun- 
dred and fifty-two yefun, and, at the end of that long time, 
only 65,000 people occupied the soil, showing, on an ave- 
rage, an annual increase of 427. Ever since England has 
owned the country, it has increased its population with 
such striking rapidity, when compared with its growth as 
a French dependency, that one is foreed to acknowledge 
there must be a great difference between the government 
and the character of the two nations. 



Upper Canada, as we hoTe already seen, was called 
into distinct being in 1791, and at that time its popalatioii 
must have been very limited. In 1774, the reviral of the 
French civil law drove away many of British blood to aeek 
some more genial abode. The war which ended in the 
formation of the United Sutes, sent in a number more, 
and these, naturally increasing, and aided slight!/ by raii- 
gration, composed the little body who formed the colooy 
when it received its first governor. In 1806, there were 
70,718 inhabitants. Eighteen years Uter, in 1824, there 
were ]5J,0<I0, giving an increase during that time of 
d0,282. Ten years later, in 1834, the numbers were 
320,693, giving an increase during that period of 1 69,693. 
Foufteep years later, in 1848, there were 721,144, giving 
an immense inc^pease. dujing the interval. There is now 
a difference of abou$ 70^000 between the upper and lower 
provinces, and that is in f%vour of the latter. But let m 
remember, that, taking the earliest date, Canada West is 
not more than seventy^fix years old, and, deducting the 
66,000 found in Lower Canada at the conquest, from tbe 
70,000 in which Upper Cansda is now behind!, yon. will 
see that the younger section has not only kept pace with 
thf older, but really outstripped it, I need scarcely add. 
that ther^ can be no comparison as to the improved state 
of the two seetiops of countrj*. 

The physical appearance of tKe country should not be 
passed by unnoticed. Let us, then, begin at the begin- 
ning^; apd, gentle reader, please open up your map, as I 
now do mine. The first thing you notice, is the immeofe 
siz^.of oi^r rivers and lakes; and this, certainly, is the most 
striking feature on the map. Begin, then, a fancied jour- 
ney up the St Lawrence, and let the starting point be 
Cape Rosier, at the very entrant^ of the stream. On the 
north shore, there is a bold, bleak, barren coast, inhabited 
only by a few savage Indians, if eyen by them. On tbe 
south shore, it is different, having settlements from Gasp^ 
and upwards ; but the north is very wild. One sees a ' 
land stretching away, without tenants, to the dreary circle ' 
of eternal snow. As you sail up, however, the river nar- 
rows, and this pprth bank begins to sustain man as well ■ 
as the soptlv^rn one, until on either side you can see tbe ' 
farm-houses, apparently so close together as to form a I 
street. They are very white, snowy white, being washed, [ 
outside as well as in^ with the lime which is used all over \ 
the province. The banks are now sloping and cultivated, 
and the houses lie like toys at the water*s edge. Tbe 
scenery here is rich, varied, and exquisitely beautiful ; bot 
the navigation is so intricate, as to render the aid of a re- 
guUr pilot absolutely necessary. I remember well wben 
our one came on board with his little apprentice boy. Tbe 
wind died away as the evening settled down, and tbe ves- 
sel swung at her anchor. There was no more wind than 
just an occasional breath, which scarcely lifted the loose j 
hair on your bared head. Soon the myriad stars slipped 
out into their nightly gathering- place, and shone as I never ' 
saw them shine in my own land. They were so bright, ■ 
and the blue of the sky was so deep and pure, tbi^ it I 
seemed as if one looked further into the unknown than he ! 
had ever done before. Both passengers and crew had lain 
down to sleep, and no noise was heard on board soflRdent . 
to indicate the vicinage of any living soul. The ripple of 
the water, as it ran past the bows of the vessel, only en- 
abled me to measure the silence. Now and then, also, a 
softened but merry hiugh came from the distant shore, 
then died away, and left everything quieter than before. 
I leant over the bulwarks, and gazed at the lights as they 
trembled on the rapid stream. Suddenly, the least pos- 
sible rustling behind me attracted my notice. I turned 
round, and there knelt the little pilot boy, saying hb vee- 
pers before he slept. He was bareheaded, and motionless ; 
and, as he prayed, the whole host of heaven seemed to 
gaze at and tremble over the poor child. How sweetly 
did he sleep in that calm summer night ! 

At Quebec, the river is quite narrow, being only three- 
quarters of a mile wide. Here, leave your ocean home, 
and get on board the steamer for Montreal ; you will be 
there in twelve hours. Start the same day yon reach that 
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city bj another steamer for Kingston, and when you get 
there you are at the beginning .of ^Lake Ontario, and ready 
to proceed to the. opposite extremity.. Yqu have now 
sailed up the. river for 700 miles. Start next, across 
the lake for Niagara-; and when you arrive there, you 
have passed over a sea 1 7*2 miles long, GO wide, and from 
3 tn 100 fathoms deep. The length of the Niagara River 
is about 33 miles ; pass up, and you are on Lake Erie. 
Sail next, from Buffalo to Amhersthurgh, and you have 
passed over a seoMid .sea,, 265 miles long,,63. bcoad, and 
occasionally 40 or 60 fathoms, deep^ Sail now up the 
Detroit River, through Lake St Clair and River St CUir, 
and stop at.Salrnia. You have now sailed 89 miles fur- 
ther, and are at the mouth of th&thicd sea-rr-Lake Huron. 
Steam away, on to St Mary^s ; and, when you get there, 
you have sailed over a sheet oif water 240 miles long, 220 
miln broad, and sometimes 150 fathoms deep. Beyond 
thiste the fourth sea — Lake Superior — the length of which 
is 400 miles, the breadth 17^ and the depth. 792 feet, ac- 
tully k>wer than the level of the Atlantic.^ Now you can 
Gee tJiat Lake Superior is really the source of the St Law- 
reoee. Thus, that mighty stream tt(»fs 4ot nearly 1900 
lailes before it is lost in the sea. From the Chain Pier to 
Dyaart, used to be a solemn voyage for an Edinburgh 
dandy, and he^was very fond of bragging to strangers of 
the width of the * Frith/ especially when he was not soon 
to be exposed to its dangers. What would this poor fel- 
low think, if Lake Erie Uy between him and the Kingdom 
of Fife ? A ship of 300 tons, fuUy laden, can sail down 
the whole 1000 miles to the ocean. 

Canada is nearly twice and a half the size of Great Bri- 
tain. Below Q^bee, on either side of the river, the land 
is hilly, but, as yon ascend towards Western Canada, it 
becomes more and more level, until the upper province- 
apreads out, a vast fertile flat. In Lower Canada^ there 
are many beautiful level tracts, peculiarly suited for farm« . 
ing; but, in Upper Canada, all is fit for the plough. In- 
dee(i, the upper province- is. monotonously flat, tame 
enough to satisfy the most orthodox Dutchman. 

The quality of the soil in both provinces is generally ex- 
eellenL Here and there is a sandy spot covered with pines, 
and some districts north of the St Lawrence are stony ; 
iTit, generaJly, a rich loam is either now in use, or else 
waiting the time when sturdy arms shall remove its leafy 
harden, and draw from its bosom the wealth it contains. 

As something, is geperally said about, the. climate of 
Canada, I must foUo^the usual practice. I shall speak 
o( the winter in Lower Canada first, and what is said about. 
it, will apply^, with a slight modification, to that of the 
veetsrn parts. 

Here, winter begins about the end of November or the 
beghming of December, and lasts for about five months. 
Then, frosts set in steadily, blinding snow-sto^iits darken 
the air, and heavy sheets ot ice- ibrai on the rivers, ren- . 
dering navigation impossible. In a few days, the entire face 
of the land is covered with snow. Should the frost come 
before the snow, then the land becomes hard as granite. The • 
ic« on the streams continues to thicken, until it is measured, 
not by inches, but by /eet. In the immediate neighbour-, 
hood of Quebec, the St Lawrence is seldom frozen over, still 
there can be no sailing, since enormous masses of ice hang 
at the edges of all the wharves, and blocks and sheets of the 
same material float all over the^stream, now. op, now down^ 
M the tide rises or falls. Anxmgst this ice, no vessel could 
Hre. The other streams are always froxen over so thickly, 
as often to become highways for months, bearing the 
heaviest burdens men have to carry. During the winter 
of 1849-50, snow fell all over the country to the average 
depth of from three to four feet ; where it had drifted, it 
^8 ten to fifteen. As it falls, so it lies, thawing so little, 
that no difference is seen till April comes with its spring 
Bvn, and suddenly sweeps all away. Realise, then, Eng- 
lish reader, the aspect of a country, so effectually covered 
with snow, and so permanently, that, for five months at a 
stretch, you can hardly see as much brown earth as would 
»o*ce to make a pave, and should you intend to open that, 
700 most do 80 wuh a pickaxe. In the mother country, the 



boys can scarcely find snow enou' i for snow-balling, but 
here they have so much, that the , jstom is nearly at a dis- 
count. The English boy hopes, that at any rate it will snow 
and freeze on Saturday ; here, all days are alike for his pur- 
pose, and he slides, not on the thin ice, through which the 
bare pavement peeps, but, seated on his sleigh, on the sur- 
face of the deep snow, from the top of some steep descent 
to the bottom. On the main roads, a * snow plough' is used ^ 
to keep the centre level. In the towns, there is enacted a 
law which compels every man to clear away the snow from 
the footpath opposite his own dwelling, leaving not more 
than tweht inrhes. Contracts are regularly made by the 
corporation to keep ^e streets free of snow beyond a stated 
depth. After every fall, you will see dozens of men busy 
in all the thoroughfares, shovelling it into sleighs, with 
high boxes, and removing it to some open space, where 
it is laid down as you lay down rubbish in a quarry. There 
are apt to be inequalities in the street, and men are em- 
ployed filling them up by chopping the hillocks down with 
adzes, and shovelling |he loosened stuff into the holes. By 
this constant shovelling, and removing, and adzing, tile 
main streets are kept pretty level ; but in the less fre- 
quented ones it is very different. Tliere, no law is enforced, 
and while one man digs away the heap before his house, 
his next neighbour digs a hole just big enough to let 
him out at his doos* Now you are walking on the level of 
^ window-sill, and the next moment you descend three or 
foucsteps cut in the snow, and walk a few yards more in 
a regular excavation, to ascend again at the other side. 
The snow thus dug away is thrown up into the centre, and, 
between this accumulation and the drifts, sleighs are often 
running ten or twelve feet higher than the path on which 
passengers are walking. Last winter, the roads in tlie 
country were obliterated^ AU the fences were buried. 
Sometimes the track had to be marked off. by rows of 
young pine-trees stuck into the snow on either side. To 
go twelve inches off. the beaten track is, to the driver, 
sometimes quite a serious matter. 

While the winters here, are -very severe, as both the 
thermometer and men*s noses occasionally indicate, still, 
on this point, there have been many mistakes, and great 
exaggerations. R. M. Martin tells us, for instance, that 
the average height of the mercury is from 32 deg. to 25 
deg. below zero. Now this is quite a, mistake. The 
thermometer does indeed fall as low as he says, occasion- 
ally, during the winter, still that is far from being the ave- 
rage. I imagine, that, had he said 1 5 deg. to 20 deg. above 
zero, he would have come nearer the truth. Even at this 
comparatively high temperature, .the air is quite cold 
enough. The sun has but little influence, and the snow 
is as firm under foot as one could desire. 

But, even when our thermometer is at its lowest, we 
suffer comparatively Jittle. People in milder climates 
imagine, on the other hand, that the rigours of our sea- 
sons must be unbearable. They fancy that, with the 
mereury far below zero, or a little above it, and always a 
long way below the freezing point, we must encounter a 
va.Ht deal of hardship ; but they are in error. The air 
hera is so perfectly dry, and the skin consequently so little 
affected, that we suffer far loss, with the mercury below 
zero, than a maa in England or Scotland does when it 
stands far above it, perhaps close. on. the 32d degree. 
Were the winters here as damp as in the mother country, 
then, I think, the colony would be scarcely habitable. But 
damp, at such a season, is almost unknown. Until Janu- 
ary, there is no rain, and, after two or three wet days then, 
all is dried again, as if it were midsummer. In England, 
the cold pierces you, is raw and penetrating ; but here, if 
you have good clothes on, you are safe. You never shiver 
with the cold here, you never shrink up from it, as if your 
whole body were contracting as the skin froze. I am 
satisfied that there is often more suffering in an English 
house, imperfectly heated, with the thermometer at 30 
degrees above zero, than there is here, out of doors, with a 
cold which has brought the mercury down dO degrees fur- 
ther. Such, certainly, is my own experience. Let any 
man walk out on a calm night, when the air is so cold, that 
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til© lungs Inbour wlieii tliey fir»t iiihiile it, as we all have 
to do any whiter, and if he have gloves on hts liaods and 
a g<Kid greatcoat on hih bjick, h© will enjoy himself amaz- 
ingly, and go home excited and happy. Vet, so cold is it, 
that, «ere he to touch iron with hi^ bar© hand, he wou^d 
bo burnt, and were he to put his touj^uo on it, he would 
Itiave the skin behind a.-^ the reward of bin folly. 

While, then, the extreme dryness of our climate saves 
us from buffering by the severity of the weather, it conduces 
uiateriiilly to our enjoyment in other ways. Through the 
day, the sun shines brightly, the air is lingiug and clear, 
and the snow under foot is Ann and dry. At uight, espe- 
cially when the moon is up, the scene is transcendeutly beau- 
tifuL At such a time, the great, dark blue arch hangs over 
us without a cloud, while the * queen of heaven' sits calmly 
in hvf giury, and pours down a flood of brightness, so 
thrilling, trembling, pure, as to make one feel it is good to 
be there. The snow, too, thi-ows back ihe lavish moon- 
light, and s|iarkle8 wiih the sheen of many gems, while it 
ci-ac.Jcs under your feet like fine powder, as the one drv, 
hurd crystal rubs against tlie other. 

The effects of a sliarp day would amuse a stmnger. He 
Would then see, were he o»i a promenade, a number of 
fashionably drt^sed young men, with their whiskers and 
the ends of their hair as white as if they wore powder ; 
and precise, old-fashioned, citizens, all as white as mil- 
lers, with long icicles hanging fi*om their chins. The 
breath freezes as fast as it posses thu lips, and, fulling bo- 
hind as you walk, whitens the whiskers. Travelling in 
such weather, you are all white, between your horse*s 
breath and your own. It will scarcely be believed, vet it 
is perfectly true, that I have felt my eyeUshes free'se to 
my cheek each time I winked, on one of our cold nights, 
while, at the same time, all was still and dry, and 1 fuU 
Lo uiconveuieuce. 

But there are times when we do suffer severely. Sup- 
pose we huve a day as cold as the one allu«led to above, 
and, in addition to the low temperature, have a high north 
wind, then we do indeed feel the cold. It seems then 
to buru you. Those who can stay at home on such days 
do so, and those who cannot, wish they had their uoees in 
their pockets. As you hurry on, you every now and then 
put up your glove and rub your cheeks, to keep up the 
circulation, and to feel whether your proboscis remains 
flexible, or is as hard as iron, and brittle as a doctor's 
battle. You are not selfish either, for you look at your 
fellow-fiufferei*s to see if they be still standing it out ; and 
should you see a white, icy nose or chin, you tell the |>oor 
sinner of the fact — 'Nose frozen, sir;' and he, thanking 
you for the information, proceeds at once to rub it well 
w ith snow. Many noses are fi*ozei) every year, and so are 
cheeks and chins, and hands and feet. On soch days, the 
wind rasps your face like a file, and wo betide you if you 
have shared directly before g<»ing out ! Fortunately, such 
days Come but seldom. We have uot more than nine or 
twelve of them in a whole season. 

All things considered, the winter in Canada is a plea- 
sant season, and one always looked forward to with de- 
light. The summer here is very hot, and one cannot fight 
against that ; but, with good clothes, good houses, and good 
blazing fires, we can defy the cold, and never feel merrier 
than when he is doing his best to get at us, and cannot 
mana;;e it. 

Towards the close of March, while all nature is as white 
as ever, still the sun is becoming powerful, the snow soften- 
ing, and pools standing on the roads. In April, we look 
for spring. Sometimes, however, we look in vain, as, for 
example, this } ear (1850), when the warm weather did not 
come till the mouth of May was nearly gone. In the middle 
of April last, the earliest ships arrived from Britain, and 
their sides were all scratched with ice, while all the un- 
frequented corners were covered with the same material. 
Masses of ice were floating on the river, and the wharves 
Were walled round with it to the thickness of numy feet. 
The country round was white, as in whiter. Everything I 
showed that we had passed through a long season. There I 
were a lew pabbeugers, and 1 thought, at the time, that 



they must have felt astonished when, having left England 
all muddy and rainy in March, thev found Canada all 
snowy and icy in April On the 13ih of May, I walked 
over a snowdrift thirteen feet deep. 

WUAT IS LIFE? 
Life Is a path that leads 

From time and earth away : 

At flnrt, tbroogh flowery mcaUSi 

With prutpects grtea and gay ; 

Then, climbing miioy a mgged height, 

Over strange hillt. It goes fn.ui idgLi. 

Life is a little /omr, 

Put forth In early spring, 
Within the slieltering bower. 
In beanty blossoming. 
Ere long, some blight acitiss It fliu, 
Or, in the winter storm. It dies. 

Life b a spirkling tfrcttm, 

Tlirun^ih pleasant pastures lerl ; 
But when tlie sumiiivr's l>eam 
FtUls hotly on itb bed, 
Purchancc, before It gains the sea, 
I: dries away qidte suddenly. 

Life is a slender thread. 

Like tiluiy gusmimcr, 1 

1 hat, floating overhead, 

Tliu slightest breath may stir. | 

Tlic waving bough - the autumn wind — I 

Lui moves, and who the thread ahull had? ' 

Life is a race to run, 

Aud huaven the distant prize ; ■ 

By few the crown is won, ' 

Fur few are trnly wise: I 

The tilings of tlils slitri lifo thc^ choose , j 

"1 lie endless lifu of hi aven— refuse ! J ase TaiL'« 



TUE YOUNG MAN'S COUNSELLOR. 

GENBIIAI. COXDCCT. 

If a person who you know has a sincere esteem for you, 
should in the gaiety of a giddy moment offend you, erioee 
by some pointed yet amicable manner your displeasure, 
and, if he has any generous feelings, he will respect yours. 
If one fh)m jealousy or envy should say anything to auooj 
or vex you, forgive with the commiseration which is due 
to one afflicted with a moral disease, but never for tbe 
future give him an opportunity to repeat the offence. 

When a person, in Ins manner or conduot, swerves froio 
propriety or virtue, no provocation can justify you in fut- 
lowing his example, and departing fi om your dut;/. If s 
man is uncivil and abusive in his language, why should 
you degrade yourself to hb level by yielding to incifiat/ 
and abuse? If an ungrateful man denies himself the plea- 
sures of gratitude, why should you be mortified, and dtsj 
yourself the pleasures of beneficence. 

You may not have the wealth that, by discreet expeitdi- 
turc, benefits the community, nor tbe talents that accumi- 
late knowledge and improve society, nor the wisdom aod 
influence that ameliorate the institutions of the country; 
but, by your benevolent sympathies, virtuous disposidofis, 
and obliging deportment, you may render those aruuitd 
you happy, and be great in your private station. 

To affect a high tone of manners to which one his not 
been accustomed, is the silliness of self importance; to 
affect, with eager haste and finical nicety, to be the first in 
fashion, is the frivolity of a weak mind ; to affect the chs- 
mcter of libertinism, because it is deemed the indicatioo of 
a free and noble spirit, is tbe infatuation of a vitiated misd. 

Two individuals are competitors for a public office, nod 
these are the probable residts of the competition : Tbej are 
mutually actuated by the purest motives, and their oo^u<^ 
is distinguished by candour, fairness^ and urbanity— tiiea 
the contest is honourable ; they are mutually distant, ke«o, 
and grasping, wiih a show of jealous l^^^ins^-^then the cob- 
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test evinces a high degree of selfij^hnetis ; thej mutaal1> 
yield to secret artifice, and unscrupulously avail themselvet- 
of whatever may injure each other's claims — then the con- 
test is dishonourable, and reflects discredit on the cha 
actcr. 

It requires almost as much Julgment and taste fully to 
appreciate an elejKOint style and fine sentiments in compo 
sition, as to conceive and express them. This remark i^ 
of general application ; congenial minds only can tuW} 
comprehend each other^s qualities and endowments. The 
leoson to be deduced fh>m this fact is important in it^ 
effect on a tranquil life. Why should you be elated by the 
praise, or moved by the censure, of those who cannot appre- 
ciftte the motives of your conduct or the qualities of your 
mind? 

If yon are endowed with any excellence confirmed to you 
bj the tacit or avowed manner of competent judges, rest 
satbfiod with the modest consciousness of it. If you desire 
the general suffrage of the world, you will be disappointed ; 
the ignorant cannot appreciate the excellence, and the pre- 
jodioed will not acknowledge it The ignorant, as to mind, 
are purblind, and cannot see it; the prejudiced have a 
film over their mental vision, and see it dimly and dis- 
torted. 

Id the whole tenor of your conduct, seek the approba 
tion of society, but still more the approbation of your owii 
mind. The last is to be acquired and maintained by th* 
vigilance of conscience, which watches over the principle^ 
—the first, by the guidance of prudence, which superintend- 
the general deportment 

A fiur reputation, unsupported by good principles, iy 
hypocrisy, liable every hour to detection, and consequently 
to shame ; but, though it should elude detection, no mau 
can really enioy praise when he is conscious that it is un 
deserved, and therefore implies reproach. 

A prudent demeanour is not the omnment only, it is 
also the defence of an upright character. A mnn of genuine 
rirtue, by imprudence, may lose his credit for probity, and 
bcur the obloquy and pain of guilt without its actual coc- 
mission. 

A long course of integrity cannot justify one vicious 
deed; one vicious deed impresses a stain on the fairest re^ 
potation. A transient act of vice may be attended with 
indelible reproach ; a settled course of integrity is neces- 
sary to establish and support an unblemished character. 

Think and act so in privacy, that, were your thoughts 
and actions exposed to the world, you would not blush for 
the exposure. Stand in awe of yourself and you will have 
a monitor in your breast that will point out to you the 
path of virtue and peace. 

Observe prudence in your words and acUons — not the 
prudence of hypocrisy, that seeks concealment for selfish 
porposes, but the prudence of a virtuous heart that knows 
DO guile. Say nothing, therefore, which you would not 
repeat, and do nothing which you could not justify. 

Merit often moves steadily along, and is followed by 
iQcoess ; but it is also true that merit sometimes pursues 
Boooess, and strives in vnin to overtake it No mnn can 
eommand success, but every one may deserve it &nd the 
Approval of a good conscience is superior to all worldly 
advantages. 

PrepHre the mind to sustain prosperous fortune with 
humility, and to endure adverse circumstances with com- 
posure. The proof of an exalted and virtuous mind is U 
possess its self-command in prosperity, and in adversity U 
retain its patience and equanimity. 

EUROPEAN LIFE.— No. IX. 

EUnOPE ECCLESIASTICAL- LUTHER. 

Ok the 17th July, 1505, a young man, who wns studying 
at the Uaiversity of Erfurt in Germany, invited his friends ' 
to bis lodgings, to pass the evening together. The frugal 
sapper was over: they had some cheerful exercises in musia 
At the close, he told his companions that it was their la)«t 
meeting together in this free capacity — * To-morrow i be- 



come a monk.' This was Luther. He had been inten<led 
by his fiither for a lawyer, but the death of a friend, and a 
peril of death he had been in himself, made him resolve to 
abandon the world. In the heart of this mnn, the Refor- 
mation was to enact itself before it came forth to history. 
Mark his thought at the date of the supper. As a student 
teacher, lawyer, he could not be holy enough, could not be 
secure enough of heaven. The monastery is ho^y, the 
monk is holy. Hy this means I shall attain to heaven. 
The European man has come up out cf the hold, has 
left his parents, his friends, his studies below. He presses 
up to join these noble men who have continual access to 
God. Honestly he strove to be a monk, did monkish duties 
with earnestness and zeal, found to his sorrow that he hnd 
not left the world behind him, and had sore battles in the 
inner man. It was his thought that dirine influences en- 
tered the soul by attending to church ordinances. With 
streaming eyes he waited for these influences ; for the par- 
don of his sins, above all He knelt at the altar, and sought 
for it ; he came back to his cell, and sought for it ; he wanted 
sleep, that he might find it One morning the brethren find 
his cell-door shut and have to force it open. Pra Martin 
is stretched upon the ground insensible. One of the monks 
took a flute and played an air that Luther loved, and gra- 
dually he was rc'^tored. He was not at peace with Qcd. 
He was a monk, but the unrest remained. He did all a 
monk^s duties, but it was not removed. His soul was full 
of trouble. 

U is the birth-throes of the European heart bringing 
forth Faith. Hitherto the European man was saved by 
being a monk, by doing a monk s works, or by receiving 
the sacraments from a monk's hands. The church, the 
priesthood, stood between him and all danger. The thought 
was at work in Luther, but he could not yet give words to 
it that the priesthood also shut out the light of heaven 
firom the people. He had stumbled upon a dusty Bible in 
the Erfbrt University Library. The people knew nothing 
of it; the monks had forgotten it Here is God's own 
Worti, he said ; here God speaks out direct to me. He 
began to study the Bible in the original. Other monks, in 
whom the good work was going on, gave countenance to 
him. Others, again, told him to mind his monastic duties. 
He did mind them. He swept the monastery, begged for 
the monastery, prayed in the monastery, did penance; but 
his soul was not at peace. * This black heart of mine,' he 
cried ; ' these sins, day after day, hour after hour ; this 
perpetual inclination to sin — who shall free me from all 
this T ' His soul's trouble brings his body to the brink of 
the grave. An old monk entered his cell. He repeated 
the words of the creed, * I believe in the forgiveness of sin.' 
He told his young brother it was not enough to believe 
that Darid's sins and Peter's sins were forgiven. The 
commandment is, that * we believe our own sins forgiven.' 

The word was uttered ; the light had dawned ; the Euro- 
pean man was standing fs^ce to fhce with the infinite mercy 
of God. Luther has entered into the peace which passeth 
understanding* *l have been begging, and sweeping, and 
praying, that by repeating these acts I might procure the 
pardon of my sins.' And, lo ! my Father has been standing 
by me all the time, holding it out to me, beseeching me to be- 
lieve that what I was seeking for by monastic works was 
mine already by his infinite grace. And yet Luther's own 
mind was not w holly free. His brethren sent him to Rome 
on some monastic business. He ran from church to church, 
doing those exercises which were prescribed for the salva- 
tion of his soul, shocked at everything, and yet believing 
everything. Beliold him one day on his knees, climbing up 
Pilate's staircase. He who does this shall have an indul- 
gence^a boon of future mercy fk-om Heaven. It was too 
Lite for the German monk. The Erfurt Bible was in his 
heart And ever as he clomb another st«p — by this climb- 
ing of a material stair, striving to possess more of God's 
lite — a voice from the bottom of his heart cried to him, in 
tones of thunder, * Luther, Luther, not by climbing stnirs; 
not by works of this sort! The just shall live by faith.* 

The work was done. That side of the Reformation which 
was a protest against the clerg^nchurc|) wa» ^n^ed in tlie 
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heart of this man. Luther's preaching was praoticallj, 
although at first ho was not conscious of it, a denial of 
official priesthoods. He spoke to the individual conscience. 
This itself was a denial of iL He said, < It is a business of 
thine own, mj brother.' This, too, was a denial of it. But 
it was when he stood up in his Wittenberg pulpit, and, out 
of the fulness of his own experience and his knowledge of 
the Word, pointed, on the one side, to the sins of those who 
heard him, and, on the other, direct to the meroj uf God, 
that the great protest was made. That a man might be 
saved without the priest — that salvation did not flow to the 
heart through the church : this was the new thing he nttered. 
He came to light still clearer. His industrious pietj re- 
ceived large accessions of knowledge. He came to see-ibat a 
great evil had dominated over the consciences of men; < The 
ecclesia — the church — does not exist,' he said,* for the people. 
The clergy alone are the church. They only partake the 
symbol of brotherhood. Is not every man a brother ? Is 
not the Lord brother to «very maA ? What means the in- 
carnation if He is not? It-was my flesh, not priest's flesh. 
The Word has hallowed my flesh. My human nature has 
thereby been brought into contact with the Word of God. 
I am related direct to that Word. 80 are< all men. All 
men who recognise this relation recognise also that they 
are priests. The believer is a priest; may^stand for him- 
self in God's presence; does not need a fellow-man to go 
into that presence for him.' 

In this aspect, the Reformation was- a new rending of 
the vail — a new assertion of the 'doctrine, that separate 
official priesthoods had ceased, and that each believer 
stands for himself, an anointed priest at God's altar, to 
perform a priest's function there. ' If a priest is- killed,' 
said Luther, in one of his earliest tracts, * the whole dis- 
trict is put- under ban. Why not just the same when a 
poor peasant has been murdered ? We are all priests.' In 
other words : The European man is crying, * Good for us 
to be safe in the hold when storms are ahead, and to have 
no care. But we have awaked to see that there is no hold. 
The hatch is gone : the deck is torn up. We are in an 
open boat. And God is calling us to look with our own 
eyes upon the terrors and the splendours of His universe, 
and to listen, each soul for himself to the Word which Hs 
has spoken.' 

But we must depict a second aspect of the Reformalaon. 
The first was the protest against the official priesthood t>f 
the Roman Church. That which we are now to depict 
was more external — the protest against the political nopre- 
macy realised by Hildebrand. 

We recall to our readers' minds the Italian Blement in 
the Church of Hildebrand. The papal government centred 
and grew in the site of old Rome. The old civilisation 
was in ita keeping. Italy was still filled by Romanic popu- 
lations. Italians filled all offices of public trust in Europe. 
The official language of governments wasLatin ; the devo- 
tions of the people were in Latin ; the Bible^was still in 
Latin. 

How signoficant of the tendency of the Reforamtion was 
it, that it should have issued fh)m those same wo»ds from 
which, a thousand years before, the* destroyer of old Rome 
had come ! Luther was a Saxon. His parents were Saxon 
peasants. Germany in him awoke to the consciousness of 
its worth. 'Poor Germans that we are,' he said, * we have 
been deceived. We were bom to be masters, and we have 
been compelled to become slaves. Name, title, ensigns of 
royalty, we possess all these ; force, power, right, liberty, 
all these have gone over to the popes. . . . For them the 
grain ; for us the straw ! . . . - It is time the glorious 
Teutonio people should cease to be puppet of the Roman 
pontiff".* 

Germanic Rfe, which -needed restraint, needs that re- 
straint no longer. The boy that Trebonius doffed his cap 
to has become a man. The Papal Church has fulfilled its 
fiinotion. Its political domination is possible no more, 
bearable no more. Its load of ecclesiastical supremacy 
lies too heavy on the breast of Europe. Nations cannot 
prosper under it. The dues which are pud into the Ro- 
man treasury pinch national industry ; the interference of 



ecclesiastics perplexes national movements. The nations 
must be free to grow — to develop as God intended them. 
The time has come for the long-depressed Germanic ele- 
ment to dominate — to blossom up into Englands, Qer- 
manies. North Americas. And Luther, the preacher at 
Wittenberg, the son of Saxon peasants, is the spokesman 
for this movement too. 

Let no intelligent member of the Roman Church regret 
that, for this purpose, Luther was raised up. It was alto- 
gether a right thing thatGermanio life should find a tongue 
to utter. Luther's was that tongue. In him, after the 
silence of a thousand years, th6 German spoke. Germans 
still speak of him as * their own* as * their man.' Every 
true •Uerman felt, still feels, that Luther was a brother. 
The lost brother is found. Priesthood had absorbed brother^ 
hood. A priest steps forth : * I am ftt>t holier than you,* he 
says. * Ye all are brethren. The Lord xlied for all' The 
German people leapt up into - new Hfe. 'Luther's Toico 
reached through and through it *'What a wonderful man 
is Luther ! ' said Melanothon ; * when he goes up to preach, 
we doctors are impressed by the truth he^-utters, and yet 
he speaks so plain that the poorest peasant understands 
every word he says.' No wonder. In him first the Gei^ 
man tongue was honoured. He preaches, it is in his noble 
German speech. He- writes, it is in his noble German lan- 
guage. He translates th9 Bible, it is into the <}erman. 
'And a difficult task I had,* he says, ^iu' compelling the 
old Jews to speak good -German.' 

What a revolution was herb ! God's Word «hut np for 
centuries in the Latin Bastile, and now set fre^ I The 
liturgy also was translated by him. -And a mere transla- 
tion of the Latin words would not suffice. < I^would have 
(the business) carried out,' saidXuther, -<in a truly Ger- 
man gpirit, .... I would have the whole thing, text and 
notes, accent and action, an emanation of our own tongue, 
suited to our German voices, otherwise it will be mere 
^ping and grimace.' We shall have German psalms, too^ 
he said. He appealed to the poets. Why not write psalms, 
as 'David did? If the^Jew had Hebrew psahns, ought not 
the German to have German ones? 

Luther was not alone in tiiis -Germanic revolt The 
German princes were ripe for it ; the German towns re- 
joiced in it Itw^as this element — I speak humanly — which 
gave backing to Luther. He stood up against the pope, 
and all Germany leaped up to support him. 

'We shall define the Reformation, therefore^ in this, the 
social aspect of it, as the emergence of the Germanic ele- 
ment in -European life from the control and domination of 
the Romanic. It was the revolt of German &ith from 
Italian ecclesiastical supremacy ; it was Gkrman piety find- 
ing ntterance in German speech ; it was the assertion of 
German freedom, of German worth ; and, above all things 
else, the German brother seeking to knit all German bre- 
thren into tree Christian nationalities. Everything connected 
with the Reformation takes the impress of this fyuat. Rq. 
formation had already been attempted in Italy, in France, 
in England. It could only succeed in the German states. 
We seem to detect the same fact in the theological symbols 
of the two parties. *^ Salvation by means of the chur<^' 
said the Roman, the child of institutions, the inheritor of 
the cirilisation of the past, the successor of him who felt it 
greater to be a Roman than a man. * Salvation byfaiih,* 
t. e-t direct contact of man's soul with God's gift, sud the 
German, the man to whom institutions were secondary, 
who came first before us firesh from the presence of natnre 
— the man with the open, child's heart One thing bearing 
on this is especially certain, that nations of Romanic origin, 
nations in which the Romanic element predominated, have 
remained in connection with the Roman Church; while 
those of Germanic origin have become Protestant 

We speak of the past We talk of Pope and Protestant 
now, no man making us afhdd. With Luther it was not 
so easy. He did not feel it to be easy. How often, he says, 
during the first year or two, did I ask myself if it were not 
presumption in me ! His journey to Rome opened his 
eyes. Then came Tetzel, selling indulgences. The two 
elements of the Rtdbrmation rosejipin leather against this 
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proc^ng. First of all, he saw it to be a lie that mere 
writing on a bit of paper could foi^ve sins. Next, be was 
indignant that, bj means of this lie, good German monejr 
should go to Rome. He denounced Tetzel, exposed the 
&]sehood, challenged the whole priesthood to debate the 
matter with him. No one minded the Saxon monk at first. 
Bj and by, however, he is found to be dangerous. A papal 
bull is issued against him. His books are to be Uurnt 
He himself is to repiur to Rome. What will Luther do T 
He iuTited the members of the university and the oflQoials 
of Wittenberg to meet him, at nine o'clock in the momilig 
of the 10th December, 1520, at the east gate, opposite the 
Church of the Holy Cross, and there, nofwltbout solem- 
nity, he did what never European man hitherto hfMToourage 
to do, committed the bull, and all papal pamphlets and 
books connected with it or the question at issue, to the flames. 
The game ia up. * The mighty hunter,' as Luther oallcKl 
II the pope, demanded the yictiuL 'Ria peril was great He 

I is summoned to Worms, to meet the emperor and the Qer> 
man princes, to answer for his doctrines. And' on to 

II Worms went emperor, prince, and peasant, all anxious to 
1 1 see the man who had dared to lift his yoioe against the 
I pope. *Do not go,' said his fHends. *I will go,' said 

Lather, * if there were as many devils in Worms aslh'ere 
are tiles on its house-tops.' 

On the 2d of* April,' 1521, he sets out. Turning to Me- 
lancthon, he said; ^ If I am put to death, cease not oh, my 
brother, to teach itnd remain firm in the truth. -If th^ 
art spared, what matters it that I perish?' He stepped 
on a low waggon, with block wheels, which the magistrates 
of Wittenberg had provided. From Wittenberg to Leipsic, 
from Leipsic to Nuremberg, from thence to Weimar — all 
was gloom. Everybody looked on him as a man marching 
to his grave. Next he came to Erfurt. Here, when a little 
boy, he had sung at the doors of the rich for bread ; here 
he had been a distinguished student; here he first saw a 
Bible. There is no gloom in Erfbrt Their old scholar 
comes back. They come out on horseback to give him 
welcome ; they line the streets to give him cheer. * Thou 
must preach to us,' they said. The herald consented. He 
was led into the church. Often had he swept its floors, 
and opened and locked its doors, in days long past And 
DOW he is in the pulpit His text was, * Peace be unto 
you: and when Jesus had so said, he showed them his 
hands and his side.' ' life comes from Him,' he said. *One 
builds a church, another goes a pilgrimage, a third fasts, 
a fourth puts on a cowl and goes barefoot All vanity 
this. But Christ hath risen from the dead: this is the 
work of salvation.' From Erfurt to Qotha ; from Gotha to 
Frankfort In Frankfort^ they took him to a school, and 
he blessed the boys. One stage more, at Oppenheim— and 
thcnl 

At last, on the morning of the 16th, he is in sight of 
Worms. His heart is leaning on the Lord. At Oppen- 
heim, he had composed a hymn and set it to music When 
he beheld the tower of the ancient city, where the fate of 
the Reformation was to be decided, he rose up in his wag- 
gon, and sang the hymn. The Germans sing it to thL 
day. We give Carlyle's translation ; — 

* A nfe stronghoM oar God Is ittll— 

A tmsty tbiekl and weapon ; 
He'll help na clear from all the 111 

That hath ns now o'ertaken. 
The andent prince of hell 
ilath rtaen with parpoie fell ; 

Strong mail of craft and power 

He weareth In thla hoar— 
On earth la not bis fellow. 

With force of arms we nothlntr can ; 

Full toon were we down-ridden : 
But for na llRhta the proper man. 

Whom God hlmaelf hath hidden. 
Ask ye. Who 1* this same? 
Christ Jesus is his name. 

The Lord Zebaoth's son ; 

He, and no other one, 
Shall conquer In the battle. 

And were this world all derlls o'er, 

And watching to derour ns, 
We lay it not to heart so sore— 

We know the/ can't o'erpower us. 
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And let the prince of ill 
Looli grim as e'er he will. 

He harms us not a whit 

For why? His doom is writ— 
A word shaU quickly slay him. 

God's Word, for all their craft and ftlro^ 

One moment will not linger. 
But spite of hell, shall have Us courso— 

TTa written by His finger. 
And thoogh tliey take our life, 
^l^oods, houses, children, wife, 

Yet is their profit small ; 

These things shall vantsli all— 
God's city, it remaincth.' 

"Kext moVoiog be is summoned to appear. He stands 
there, in the old imperial hall, alone, in the presence 
of princes, nobles, dignitaries of the church, and the 
young emperor. A manly modesty overpowers him at the 
first He asks one day to prepare his answers. On the 
18th April, then, in the afternoon, he is borne by soldiers 
through the crowded streets of Worms, into the imperial pre- 
sedcconoe more. -Yesterday, the emperor and the princes 
ir^re struck by his timidity; to-day, by his frank, unboast- 
fUl optamess.* *^i ai^ here,' he said, * to answer for my books. 
In one part of thesei>ook8, 1 say that man is saved by God's 
mercy, and not by going pilgrimages, and doing penances, 
and the like; thi9 part I dare not retract A second por- 
tion of my writings is directed against papal abuses and 
tyranny ; this part, the abuses existing, it would be wrong 
to retract In a third portion of my works, I have used 
personalities and hasty words which, in my more retired 
moments, I regret; this portion I most heartily give up.' 
He added, * I am a man ; 1 nuti/ have formed wrong notions. 
If there be anything in my teaching opposed to Scripture, 
show me what it is; and that which is so opposed I will 
retract : no more.' The oflQcial who questioned him was 
not satisfied. * Thou art to answer simply, not to preach 
to us; yes, or no; retract, or not retract' * Since, then, 
your imperial majesty and your highnesses demand a 
simple answer, I will give you one. Unless I am convicted 
of error by the testimony of Scripture, I cannot, and will 
not retract ... I have done. God help me. Amen.' 

This was the culminating point of Luther's protest; the 
upbreaking of the dark morning cloud. And Yet this formed 
but a poor portion of the work Luther did :~Preaching, 
teaching, writing books, sermons, pamphlets, translating 
and commenting on the Bible, and bearing the whole bur- 
den of the churches. From this point, forward, flows the 
outer history of the Reformation. 

Our undertaking in relation to it is completed. For 
those who wish to study the subject, we shall mention the 
two works of Ranke— his History of the Popes who have 
reigned since the Reformation, and his History of the Re- 
formation itself. A book easier to read, but theatrical and 
one-sided a little, is D'Aubigne's ; and our own Robertson's 
* History of Charles Y. ; ' and Michelet's * Life of Luther.' 
We especially recommend this last book. It is made up 
of extracts from Luther's letters, sermons, and table-talk. 
Luther depicts Luther in it; and you are struck by finding 
yourself in the company of quite an ordinary-looking mor^ 
tal. There is nothing of the ' great man' about him ; no 
airs, no assumption of superiority. It is not a monk who 
is beside you ; it is a man who was never meant to be a 
monk — a homely, rather jovial man, who will take a can 
of beer with you of an evening, and play his flute^ and be 
delighted with your song. 

* People fancy,' he once said, * because I am joyous and 
jovial, that I recline upon a bed of roses. God knows how 
far wrong they are.' Yes, indeed, they were wrong. Under 
all that joviality, there was a soul enlarging itself^ by severe 
discipline, by active thought, by untiring prayer, to know 
more and more of God. But it was a soul that led its life 
in secret; that knew the value of the counsel, * When ye 
&st, be not as the hypocrites.' Luther was no hypocrite; 
was not even sanctimonious ; had notions on many things 
which would be counted loose in our day. But he was 
honest; spoke out the word which it was right to speak, 
whether it was rebuke, or sermon, or joke ; and had no re- 
serves; he gave you hb fVank opinion, and the ground on 
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which it re-*ted ; if be discovered he was wrong, as frankly 
he retracted. 

We look upon his conduct in rcUtion to the peasants' 
war, as, perhaps, the highest outcome of this honesty. This 
war was a direct result of bis work ; I mean, it was one 
of the evils which flowed out of the principle of private 
judgment If Luther was right in revolting from the pope, 
the peasant is right in revolting from bis prince. Every. 
body saw that it was a repu't of Luther's principles. The 
German nobles, who had sympathised with the reformer 
hitherto, turned to as<k him what this meant If Luther 
declare for the peasants, the princes will forsake biro ; if 
he declare for the princes, the peasants will lose confidence 
in him. What does Luther care? There is a word which 
it is right for God's speaking-man to speak, and he straight- 
way speaks it out • Ye princes, ye men in power, in thb 
outbreak ye are not without blame. These peasants are 
God'« instruments to }>unish you for your luxury and op- 
pressions. Trample them; but God will raise peasants 
out of the stones to nfflict and to bring yon to do that 
which is right . . . They will no longer submit to your 
crying extortions. You lavish, in fine clothes, fine castles, 
fine eating and drinking, their hard-won produce; and 
what you must do first and foremost is, to put a stop to all 
this vain luxury of ycurs, to dose up the holes through 
which this money runs, so that you may leave some little 
part in the peasant's pocket* He then ad(lres>ed the pea- 
sants :—* You have lifted the sword, peasants ; Luther did 
not lift a sword. If truth sufficed to overturn the pope, 
htfvo ye not faith enough in truth, that it will overturn the 
oppression of princes. Struggle — 1 forbid you not; but 
struggle by the truth. The truth will conquer. If you 
and the princes come to blows, presume not, on the one 
side or the other, to call yourselves Christians. It will bo 
a war of pagnr.s— nothing else. Christians fight not with 
swords or arquebuses; but with the cross, and with patience; 
after the example of their general, who handled not the 
sword, but unresistingly suffered himself to be bound to 
the cross. Their triumph consists not in domination and 
power, but in submisfaion and humility. If you abide by 
reason, by truth, I too will join you ; if you take the sword, 
it is my determination to throw myself in all coufidingness 
at the feet of God, and take part against you.' They did 
take the sword, and he took part ngninst them. 

Great, indeed, was Luther's confidence in the power of 
tmtb. lie translated the Bible, that men might be saved 
by it — the Koran, that they might see how beggarly false- 
hood was; and to the truth he continually ascribed the credit 
of all that vms doing. * While I am drinking beer in Wit- 
tenberg, with Philip and the doctors, the Word is saying 
the world,' he was accustomed to say. 

For those who know Luther only through the pages 
of D'Aubigne — who haye been accustomed to see him in 
the pink light of a mere hero—it will be quite refreshing 
to go fairly through Michelet's book. What a mere man 
this overturner of the papacy was I How coarse, how 
faul-mouthed, he could sometimes be ! A book might be 
published made up of nicknames which Luther applied ; 
and the cream of it would be, that this book would turn 
out as instructive as any of his sermons : for he called 
men and things by their right names ; and, if they were of 
the order of Miobolas, then Nicholas names^nicknames— 
devil names — were the only names to be applied to them. 
Our Henry VIIL got his chaplain to write a book against 
Luther, and put his own name on the title-page. * Whethei 
Henry wrote it, or Hall, or the devil in hell, I fear him not 
He who lies is a liar, and I defy him. If a king of Eng- 
land spits his impudent lies in my fiice, I have a right to 
throw them back, down his very throat' And never king 
got such a wholly black fiioe in his lifbtime as * this royal 
driveller of lies and poison,' as Luther called him, got for 
his unfortunate book. And yet what pathos, what beauty, 
lay in that heart of his. Onoe he looked out, and saw a little 
bird settling itself for the night upon a branch of a tree, i 
< There thou settleet, poor bird,' he exclaimed, * the infinite 
dome of heaven above thee, and the great earth beneath, and 
gocst to rest without fear.' It was a delightful thing to 



spend an evening with him. His broad, beneficent nature 
expanded into the sunniest playfullest kindliness. His talk 
was f\ill of wisdom, of humour, of.genuine insight Nature, 
art, humanity, philosophy, theology — he was at home in 
them all. Floods of light came forth from him in sing'e 
utterances, given fteely, without effort It is something 
more than curious to find him, at one of these fireside con- 
versations, laughing at the absurdity of the Copemican 
system of astronomy — curious to go back so far ns tofiml 
the first man of his generation counting for fancy what the 
merest child now knows to be fact It is seldom you find 
such things, however. His mind was open as a child's fur 
truth. It is most exhilarating to be beside him when he fir t 
discovered, studying the Greek language, after the Refor- 
mation has begun, that metanoia did not mean penanceSt 
but a change of life. 

You know, amongst other courageous things he did, that 
he cast off the monk's cowl, and married a nun. Cathe- 
rine de Bora was her name. She had to beg her bread 
from door to door after her husband's death. With bis 
wife, he lived a noble domestic life, and yet quite an every- 
day one. How playfully he bantered her, laughed at her 
attempts to fiithom the deep thoughts of her husband. 
* My Eve,' he called her — * my Kit — my lord Kit — my rib 
Kit— that most learned dame, Catherine Luther de Bora. 
Ah, Kit thou shouldst never preach ! If thou wouldst only 
say the Lord's prayer always before beginning, thy lectures 
would be shorter.' In the history of his married life, you 
will not miss acts of highest benevolence — of hospitality 
afforded to those who could not return it — of just dealing 
with old servants. Luther and she were often very poor. 
The princes took his preaching, but left him to liye as be 
might. He never would take money for his writings; the 
booksellers got all the profit At one time, he took to 
turning wood for a little money ; at another, to gardening. 
Yet in the midst of all this hardship, when he had not a 
coin for himself, he would take the silver drinking-cups be 
had got as keepsakes from the princes, and give them to 
poor studenL«i. 

We have mentioned his home feeMngs. We were much 
touched by his exclamation, when he heard of his father's 
death — * / am old Luther now.' There was insight in thii 
word. We remember, too, a beautifVil letter he wrote to 
his little boy, namesake of his father, about a loyely and 
smiling garden — the garden of celestial life— full of chil- 
dren, dressed in robes of gold, who played under the trees 
with beautifVil apples pears, cherries, nuts, and prunes; 
and had drum<«, and fife^t, and music of all sorts. And 
little Hans would be admitted to this garden, if he be a 
good boy. So simply — so like a child, could the man who 
hurled down popes, whose words are still 'half-battles,' 
write on the proper opportunity. 

The time came when he was to write no more. He was ab- 
sent from his Catherine, at Ei^Kben, attending a Prote:»tant 
synod. It was the 17th February, 154«3. He felt that he 
was dying. * Pray, brethren ; oh I pray for the spread of 
the Gospel,' he said to his fellow-labourers. Then he tofk 
a turn or two in the room, and lay down. * Friends, I am 
dying. Into thy hands, Lord, I commit my spirit.* 
< Reverend fiither,' said Dr Jonas, ' do you die firm in the 
fiiith you have taught?' Luther opened his eyes, which 
were half closed, looked fixedly at Jonas and replied, 
firmly and distinctly, • Yei,* That was the last word he 
uttered; then, his great spirit went home. 



A CHAPTER IN EMIGRATION LIFE. 

LiFK on shij board is provokingly monotonous and tire- 
some — literally miserable in stormy weather, and dull, 
stupidly dull, in a calm. The bustle and excirement at- 
tendant upon embarkation subside with the first eight | 
days ; and when the landsman recovers firom sea-sickness, j , 
he awakens to fresh life and renewed appetite only to en- >! 
counter a sinking of the spirits and lassitude of frame be < j 
has neither the means at command nor the personal liberty i I 
of dispelling. In a crowded ship, this is particularly the ' 
case, and is immeasurably heightened if the voyager be a i j 
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perwn of retiring dispoMtion and thoughtful tcmperamont. 
The hampered accommodation of even seven feet between 
decks, monopolised, as it generally is, by piles of trunks 
and chests of every conceivable size and shape ; the close 
air of the steerage, and the nanseous smell from the hold 
beneath; the ceaseless and disagreeable pitching of the 
vessel, and the creak-creaking of the cordage, are but 
sparingly relieved by a few hours* liberty on deck — said 
liberty being confined to the neighbourhood of the long- 
bont, and liable, ever and anon, to be encroached upon by 
the seamen, bustling about in obedience to the commands 
of their oflScers. ^ What a dreary prospect of sky and 
water — fiir-stretching clouds above, dark-rolling waves 
beneath ! No vernal woods to relieve the eternal same- 
ness—no verdant slopes, with their flowery carpets ! What 
a sickening odour of tar-buckets, pitchy seams, and de- 
etjing canvass ! What an unmusical discord from groan- 
ing backstays, rattling blocks, swaying yards, and flapping 
9S\i ! No sweei-breathed violets or fragrant meadow-hay 
wgalc the noi-tril — no voice of birds to drown the dashing 
of the harsh-toned spray. 

• Childish complaining I ' says some sturdy voyager, wlio 
bw crossed the Atlantic more than once, and enjoyed the 
trip admirably ; * men who cannot make themselves com- 
fortable anywhere should remain on shore, nor tempt the 
deep to moralise on the miseries of emigration, and * babble 
o' green fields.' ' Right, valiant voyager; the sickly sen- 
tuneotnli^t and whining moraliser should, indeed, stick to 
Urrafrma; the pioneers of the New World must be men 
of nerve and muscle, undeterred by common difficulties, 
and powerful to endure uncommon fatigue ; with immense 
appeiitos, but by no means dainty; thundering snorers, 
ignorant of down; fellows capable of dining off salt junk, 
in consistency akin to mahogany ; and not averse to make 
ihrir * lodging on the cold, cold ground.' 

The good ship Neptune, on her passage to Port Philip, 
had been a fortnight at sea, when the officer of the watch 
awoke Dr Allen, with the announcement that a female 
steerage passenger had taken unwell during the night, 
and required his immediate attendance. 1'he doctor lost 
no time in leaping from his cot. and, hastily dressing him- 
self; in less than half anhour afterwards stood beside the 
berth of the invalid. A glance informed his practised eye 
—for he was no vagrant son of &culapius, whom a course 
of lectures and the walk of an infirmary entitled to the 
name he wore, but a practitioner of skill and standing, 
heartrsick of bilious patients and beggarly (fees grudgingly 
paid— that his patient was suffering from an attack of fever, 
and subsequent examination confirmed the impression. 
HaTmg prescribed according to the rules of his craft, he 
Tetumcd to bis cabin, delaying until morning the removal 
of the sick woman to an isolated part of the ship, which 
course, in the event of the fever increasing, would be ne- 
cer«ary, in order to guard against the spread of infection. 
The invalid was a married woman, about thirty years 
©f age, who, with her husband and two children, had joined 
the stream of emigration, which at that time was setting 
feebly, compared with its present rapidity, towards the 
Australasian shores. John Forsyth, the head of the small 
party, had been unsuccessful in business, and, having real- 
ised what the remnant of his fortune would bring, had 
ventured abroad, in the hope of finding, in the land of his 
^option, a happier home than he had been oble to secure 
m the mother country. About five years older than his 
female associate, he was in the very flower of manhood, 
And physically adapted to encounter and overcome the 
hardehips in the emigrant's lot. His mental qualifications 
were of an inferior character, and it was Mrs Forsyth's 
robust and well-disciplined mind which had already sus- 
tained him in the battle with life, and promised to assist 
^m in snrmounting the difficulties he might be called upon 
to struggle with. Their children were a boy and a girl, 
the former eight, the latter six, years of age— promising 
offshoots, and already, notwithstanding their short ac- 
qnamtance, &vourites with their fellow-passengers. Other 
fruits had blessed thrir union, but death had nipped the 
buds ere yet corrosive time had tinged their hues. 



The succeeding morning found the invalid much worse, 
and she was accordingly removed to a different part of the 
vessel, which had been fitted up as an hospital. Her family 
accompanied her, and, for evident reasons, were deprive!, 
for a time, of the lil>erty of mingling with their fellow- 
voyager«». The fever was of a malignant charncter, and 
increased rapidly in virulence. Nor was the mother doomed 
to suffer alone; on the third day, her male companion was 
stretched by her side, and the children were left to nurse 
their helpless parents. And well and faithfully they per- 
formed the office, tending the sick bed with a care dispro- 
portioned to their years, and encouraging each other to 
diligence in their * labour of love.' There were tender 
hearts in that ship, which sympathised deeply with the 
afflicted fhmily; but warmer and more exalted feelin<:s 
were theirs, when they heard with what high-souled zeal 
the youthful emigrants dedicated themselves to their self- 
imposed and far from childish task. 

* These amiable children set us a lesson we would do 
well to copy,' said Mrs Ounn to her husband, as they sat 
at breakfiist, which had been neatly laid out on the top of 
a huge trunk standing by their berth-side ; * poor dear^ ! 
as my heart yearns towards them, I feel an impulse within 
which bids me share their solitary watchings, and cheer 
their drooping spirits. John,' and she turned her beaming 
countenance fhll upon his, * don't you think it would not 
only be right but dutiful to do so?' 

John Ounn hesitated a reply for several minutes, during 
which time he remained thoughtful and abstracted. It 
was a noble hint, every way worthy of her who had g' ve;i 
it, but there was danger in following it up. It was a costly 
sacrifice, even to risk in close contact with contagion her 
whom he adored but a little on this side idolatry. And 
for what ? No mere whim— no fi^ak — the courage of a 
silly woman's brain. Ah, no, John I but the pure desire 
out of a gushing heart to benefit a brother and sister in 
distress. 

* It cannot be wrong, Jane,' he replied, at length ; * con- 
science approves it, and conscience is God's monitor. But 
would ycu, from obedience to mere impulse, undertake so 
perilous a task ? Have you weighed the venture?' 

* Not from impulse only,' returned Mrs Ounn ; * a higher 
motive influences me; and your own heart tells you I 
am right You will not, therefore, prevent me — I know 
you will not — from going this very hour to put my plans 
into execution. I am only sorry it should separate us for 
a time, but not long, I trust; and then the satisfaction of 
having done our part well will more than compensate for 
a little temporary inconvenienoe. Bay, John, shall I go 
now?' 

* Not alone, however,' was the calm reply ; * you cannot 
think I would bear you to go alone. We shall share the 
risk together.' 

A shade darkened the young wife^s handsome features, 
and her eyebrows drooped. But it was only for an instant. 
Her fiEu;e resumed its wonted smile almost as quickly as it 
had lowered. 

John Ounn had not always been the thoughtful and 
seif-denying individual here portrayed, but a silly, selfish 
mortal, whom discreet mothers and serious young ladies 
wondered Jane Stobo would form a connection with. But 
Jane had early given him her heart, and hers was a heart 
to love but once, and for ever. It was not without many 
a pang she saw him pursue his frivolous career, and the 
arrow pierced the keener that she strove to conceal the 
wound. Love for ga^ company — that bane of thousands 
— was his, for minglmg with which, a fine person, agree- 
able manners, ready wit, and a musical voice, admirably 
adapted him. Silly amusements befit gay company ; the 
ball-room and the theatre are but the stepping-stones to 
the saloon and the taproom, and these, in their turn, to 
lower resorts still. Vice is progressive, and the ' right 
good fellows' of the bar parlour degenerate in time into 
the seedy-looking firquenters of the dram shop. For some 
months after marriage, John Gunn abandoned his loo^e 
companions, and forsook their resorts. But in an evil hour 
I the tempter came ; his gilded bnits were all too readily 
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swallowed, and the citadel was retaken, denied eTen the 
slender boast of having yielded to a weU-exccuted strata- 
gem. From that hour, his career was downward, until 
he stood friendless and deserted ; then he saw, when it was 
too late, the hollo w-heartedness of his associates in de- 
bauchery ; then he felt the stings of an accusing conscience, 
and it was well fer both his temporal and eternal interests 
that his better angel was nigh to still the troubled waters 
of a madden^ brain, and point the iraj to a future of com- 
fort and repose. 

A spendthrift and a windbibb^r, he was yet contaminated 
with no grosser vices, and when he dashed the poisonous 
flagon at his feet, he broke the fetters which had bound him 
soul and body. He awoke as from irhideous dream, and one 
absorbing idea took possession of him, to the exclusion of 
all else— 'to secure a safe course in future by a walk 
and coovenadon becoming the faith he*4iad ever professed 
in letter, but had never exercised inspirit, and repair foz^ 
mer negligenoe to a loving wife by a lifetime of conjugal 
fidelity 'ami devotion. Unhappily for boUi, his previous 
irregulsflrities had lost him the confidence t>f his masters, 
who,x>n trade getting dull, vrere by no means sorry to dis- 
miss him tbdr employment. This was, no doubt, a serious 
drawbaiek to domestic felicity ; 'but Jane viewed it- as only 
a light calamity, triumphing, as she did, in the victory he 
had obtained ov^ a vitiated appetite. Long aiid earnestly 
had she prayed that his eyes might yet "be open^ and 
evidently not in vain. 

If<the reiderbeldOg to the industrial classes, dependent 
upon his daily toil for his daily sustenance, and have never 
beenoiit of employment for any lengthened period; let him 
be thanldVil, for, verily, it is the fiery ordeal through 
whiofa, if a man pass sc&theless and unoontami.n^ted,-he 
shall -come' forth as silver from the ftimaoe, but; from the 
effects bf which, 'thousands never recover ; Uie feelings are 
operated upon so minutely,' as either to be strengthened 
and refineo, or blunted, if not obliterated. "Principles, 
however- firmly rooted, -are so merely tested as to expe- 
rience either a renovation or a change on 'which much of 
future weal or wo depends. Hopeless -of the Aiture, be- 
cause the past has disappointed, and the prtoent is miser« 
able,- one feels inclined to abandon himself to thelieadlt»ng 
current of Ibvelliog doctrines, which eventually leikve him 
infidel in heart, and a ready instrument for the perpetra- 
tion of deeds Ma soul would once have shuddered to con- 
ceive. How the strongest spirits are subdued hy a long 
buffeting with adverse circumstances ! How utterly pros- 
trated 'beneath the overwhehning influence o£ protracted 
idleness ! Solitary confinement ! The lone prisoner tsf 
Chiilon wore no chain more galling, felt no pangs more 
heartrending, knew no state of mind so closely i>ordering 
on dire •despair. ^6 frequent the bustling haunts of men, 
and feel you have no business there — to hear the stroke of 
labour, and to' see the sweat of toil, and know you' are for- 
bidden to share either their £ittigues or their rewards, 
brings a womanish weakness over the heart, and' a wateri- 
ness to the eyes, and causes the strong man to bow bis 
head, in order that he may conceal the tears which have 
come bubbling up where <$hildhood'8' tears had bubbled 
last To eat the bread of idleness, is abhorrent to the 
well-constituted mind; to feed upon the scanty crumbs 
doled out by the hand of charity — the independent soul 
loathes the very idea; but to tramp from workshop to 
workshop from day to day, and receive an invariable half- 
surly negative in reply to your solicitations for employ- 
menti is akin to both, and the grave is but a little colder 
and more lonely than the heart of the unemployed ar- 
tisan. 

Such reflections occurred at frequent intervals to em- 
bitter John's days of idleness. He, however, was above 
the fear of immediate want. As Jane's housekeeping had 
been ever economical, and children had been denied them, 
her savings (kept secret from her husband whilst pursuing 
his profligate career) were sufficient to maintain them for 
some time to come. Her wedding portion, too, remained 
entire, for, with a nice sense of honour, he had resolved 
never to encroach upon that, unless compelled to do so by 



the direst necessity. limes were very Lad; trade for 
many years had never been reduced to so low an ebb. In 
these circumstances, an uncle, who had John's interests at 
heart, and hailed his return to sober and thinking habits 
with little short of rapture, placed a sufficient sum of 
money at his disposal, and- counselled immediate emigra- 
tion. 

We return to lihir story. ^The request made by Mr and 
Mrs Ouno, td'be^permitted attetidaace upon his patients, 
was listen^ to by Dr Allen with the air of a man who 
has seen reason to doubt the evidence of his own senses. 
Charitable himself in the real sense of the term, he had 
mingled so long in a world from which the virtue appeared 
to be entiraly banbhed, as to deem its manifestation the 
outburst of som& quixotic enthusiasm. The earnest coun- 
tenances of the volunteers^ were a fiiir guarantee for the 
purity of their motives, and, with a tremulous voice, he 
granted the liberty they craved. 

* Go, my friends,' he said — * go, and success attend you*- 
labours. You have this day caused ^le to think better of 
our common nature than I was previously inclined to. 
Go; and your -own hearts, which prompted the desire to 
benefit your fellow-crtetures, will- guidryou to the best 
means for soothibg their suffermgs.' 

Surgical aid and tender nursing availed not in staying 
the ravages of the fea.if ul malady, and on the* seventh day 
from the appearauoeof the alarming symptoms, Mrs For- 
syth was summoned to the land of spirits. I>eath in any 
shape, and under any circumstances, is an apjjWiHing visita- 
tion : in its present form, and to that small commuinty abroad 
upon the bosom of the wide ocean, it spoke with a more than 
usually impressive voice. There were mothers who pressed 
their infant offspring closer to their bosoms, and inwardly 
prayed that the destroying Ungel might pass by, leaving 
their little circles unbroken ; add husbands, whtfSe hearts 
sunk'within them when they beheld by hoW'frail a tenure 
tb^ held the choicest blessing in the wanderer*s lot — their 
loving partners. Children forgot their boisterous mirth, 
and clung to their parents' sides, wearing gtave counte- 
nances, and listening attentively to the discourse of thdr 
seniors. Nor was the impression confined to the passen- 
gers : the crew also were evidently touched by the event. 
'The blue jacket covers a manly bosom and a feeling heart, 
more easily affected by the story of another's wo than its 
Own individual sufferings ; and Jack, after his fiishion, was 
rich in sympathy, and profuse in sentiment The mother- 
less children were henceforth the hero and heroine of the 
forecastle, and'thtire was not a dry eye * for'ard,' as the old 
Oook — who did not scruple to go in and out the hospital, io 
order, as he expressed it, that everything might be kepi 

* ship-shape and Bristol fiishion'— related with what caUn 
submission tbeybore their sore bereavement 

A funeral at sea has been often described. Solemn spec- 
tacle ! — the feelings produced by which can never be trans- 
ferred to foolscap. When the dark blue waters shall have 
closed over the lifeless remains, * uncoffined, unconfined,' 
save in a rude wrapping of canvass, no simple headstone 
or grassy tuft shall mark the spot where surviving rela- 
tives may come in after years to pay the tribute of a tear. 

* Earth to earth, and dust to dust,' is inappropriate language 
to the occasion ; and instead of the worm, the monster of 
the deep shall batten upon the livid corpse: but what 
boots it, whether the clayey shell perish by the slow pro- 
cess of ordinary decay, or be wrapt in the green sea>weeds, 
or become * food for the fishes,' * the spirit hath returned 
to God who gave it ' They were now sailing beneath a 
tropical sun, and running a prosperous course of from 
thi^ to four knots an hour, impelled by a constant, 
favourable breeze. The snowy canvass was spread wide 
and lofty, the upper sails distended to their utmost, the 
lower and heavier flapping occasionally in the wind. The 
sea rose and fell in long green billows, among which a fur- 
row in the ship's wake might be traced far backwutl to 
the horizon. Three strokes on the poop-bell summoned 
all who were able to take part in the simple ceremony. 
Dr Allen commenced the services by reading fh>m the Scot- 
tish version of the 107th psalm — 
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^'Who g« to 8M In ship*, andia 

Grtet Miten trading bee 
Within the deep these men'CH^'s worka, 

And His great wonderraee,' 
wMoh, with some of the suoceeding yerses, was sang aloud 
by the assembly. An appropriate prayer follow^, dis- 
turbed at frequent intervals by the low sobbing of the 
women, nnable to 'restrain their emotions. The corpse 
wu Uien bronght on -deck, sewed in a covering of seal- 
cloth, and shoUed at the fiset, according to nautical ens- 
ton. Two seamen, stationed on the bulwarks, received it 
from the bearers, and gentlv precipitated it into the iloed 
beneath. -As liie froth-bells, rising away to leeward, 
marked its hurried descent into the depths - of -oceao, the 
emigrants joined in singing another yerse of sacred 
psalmody. 

In the meantime, John Forsyth lay a prey to frequent 
aod ^long-continued fits of delirium, and -seemed unoon- 
sdons of the loss he had sustained in the deaUrof his wife. 
Mr and Mrs Gunn were untiring in their yigils, and had 
already won the affections of the children, at first ayerse 
to the interference of strangers. TheHburst of sorrow 
consequent upon the decease of the female, parent, had 
snbtdded into a sad melancholy, which sat alike on com- 
forters and comforted, deepened from time to time by fears 
of fresh calamity. At the conclunon nf the funeral cere- 
mony, Dr Allen paid his forenoon's yistt to the hospital; 
John Gunn was seat^- at^a little distance flrom the father's 
coveh with the boy- on his knte, who had evidently been 
veeping. Mrs Guna bent oyer the sleefjing girl, who, a 
short time before, had sobbed herself into a pe^seful slum-> 
bep in her nurse's arms. 

* ¥he patknt sleeps,' said the doctor, adyanidng to the 
bwiside, and gazing on the features of the sick man, whose 
eyes at that moment opeo6d with a less fbyerish gUure than 
they had worn for some days preyicus. 

ii>octor ! ' he exolaimed,'wildly, * I haye been dreaming ; 
and such a dream ! I thought they came and bore heir 
from my side, and as I clutched her hand to say good*by, 
it felt cold and clammy as the to>uch of death. But where,* 
he added, gazing round him with a bewildered: air-^^ where 
are my children and their mother!' 

*We are here, fkther,' said the boy, with streaming 
eyes; * Agnes an* I are here, but mother*—' 

* And what of her?' demanded the father, his eyeball^ 
almost starting fh>m their sockets. The downcast looks 
he encountered, as he gazed round the apartment, appeared 
to recall him to his senses, and, sinking back among the 
bedclothes, he muttered fiiintly — * I see it all^now ; it was 
DO dream. My children are motherless, aod' I haye no 
wife.' 

' Compose yourself! my friend,' said the doctor, sooth- 
uigly ; ' ycur health demands that you giye not way to 
excitement. After a short slumber, you will be better 
able to deal with your sorrows, and comfort your children. 
In the meantime, let me adrise you to compose yourself.' , 

* No time like the present,' said the invalid, raising him- 
self on hb elbow, as if impressed with some lofty idea, ' and 
we know not how long that may Ust It is God's will, 
aod I am content; but what will become of these dear 
orphans?* 

There was a pause, unbroken but by the sobs of the boy, 
for the girl still slept, and the remaining auditors were 
too much affected by the scene to find room for words. 

*In the wide world,' he continued, * they have no rela- 
tives able, if they were willing, to befriend them ; and in 
the strange country whither they are goings staryatira 
and homeless beggary stare them in the tnoe,' 

* Fear not on their account,' said John Gunn, in a yoice 
choked with emotion : * while I am blessed with a roof to 
shelter me, and a crumb to eat, they shall share both the 
one and the other. But ' 

' Thank God and you for that assurance,' said the dying 
man, hiterrupting him ; * it shall smooth my passage to 
the grave, and God, in his own good time, shall reward 
your care/ 

Befell back exhausted on his pillow, and a ihint gurgle 
ia his throat announced that all was oyer. Within the 



same hour, which witnessed the committal- of the mother's 
remains to a watery graved the iiather's spirit winged its 
flight to that better sphere, * where the- wieked cease from 
troubling,' and the weary are at rest' 

For several weeks after this, the hospital was thronged 
Irith patients, as the infection dkugbt and~ spread ^iimong 
the emigrants, insomuch that no family escaped" without 
oD&cr more of its members being -invalided. With the ex- 
ceptions 'narrated, the disease was in no case mortal, and 
when the Neptune reached the Cape of Good Hope, irhere 
she touched^or fresh water and provisions, they were* able 
to announce s dean bill of health. By that time the 
yoyagers had almost recoyered their wonted spirits, and 
although a^quiet gloom reigned throughout and among 
them, and a sadness mingled with their satisfaction, they 
were cheerful and happy. As if the presence of a great 
and common calamity had knit them closer together, tliere 
VFas an unrestrained fi'eedom in their manners, and fttmk- 
ness in their dealings, which had-not preyailed previously. I 
The interchange of good offices was frequent, and the* dis- 
cussion of plans for their future conduct was entered upon 
more in the spkit of brothers solicitous for each other's 
welfiu^ than of strangers thrown together at random, and 
influenced by priyate interests solely. Custom, too, had 
made them forget petty annoyances, and the desire to con- 
tribute to the general comfort, had introduced a yariety of 
pastimes for enlivening the dulness of their self-eKpatria- 
tion. At length the shores of Australia -gladdened tbdr 
gaze, and in a few days afterwards-the town and shipping 
of Melbourne could be seen ^m the yessel's deck. In- 
stead, howeyer, of hailing the-flight with the joyous exulta- 
tion they had anticipated, -there was a silent sorrow ihter- 
woven with the feeling, for their present mode of life luhd 
but begun to wear a charm, when the cry of * Land, ho ! 
land,' broke in, to disturb its quiet» and launch them into 
another little world of excitement and anxiety. 

The ship had come to an anchor,' and the passenj^ers — 
cabin as well as steerage^were trowded on and around 
the quarterdeck, wberd Dr Allen was playing the part of 
amanuensis, using the top of the companion as'a^mpo- 
rary writii^s-deak. A scheme, originating with Captain 
Fulton, the^ commander of the Neptune, for realising a fund 
to be used for the benefit of the orphans, had been set afoot, 
uid the emigrants, according to ability, were handing in 
their contributions by rotation. The appearance of the 
subscription-sheet spoke yolumes for their generosity, 
and their beaming faces said as much for the heartiness of 
their offerings. A slight commotion was observable among 
the throng, and as the spectators fell back, leaving- a lane 
for their approach, the seamen, in a body, walked *afl' 
into the presence of their chief. The old cook, before-men- 
tioned, was their spokesman, and, with a pull at hi» front 
hair, and a scrape of his foot, he began*— 

< Please, sir, hearing as how a superscription is afloat for 
them poor orphans, my matiee and myself would like to 
lend a helping hand. We're, poor, hardworking 'fellows, 
sir, and can't afford a- great deal ; but what we gives we 
give with a wilL So we'd thank's to advance ^is half-a- 
month's pay a man, and chalk down the same again' our 
names in the logbook.' 

*Will that do. Jack?' he whispered to « tall, six foot 
seaman by his side, as if seeking for encouragement in the 
reply ; for, by the time he had deMyered himself of his 
short' addt^Bss, the^yeteran's courage, like Bob Acre's, was 
evidently oodng out at his finger-ends. 

^Ay, ay, matie,' was 4he gruff return; *the parson 
couldin't done it bettw, mayhap not half so welL' 

Captain Fulton was a mariner of the old school — a rigid 
disciplinarian, the terror of * skulking' men and ' skylark- 
ing' apprentices. The architect of his own fortune, haying 
fought his way, unfriended, to the top of his profession, the 
iron had entered, seyeral inches at least, into his soul ; and 
on first acquaintance, he appeared harsh, tyrannical, and 
oyerbearing. At bottom, howeyer, he was a kind master, 
and a humane man ; and tars who knew him thoroughly, 
were in the habit of remarking, that *01d Bquaretoes' 
bark was worse than his bite.' In his mode of doin|[^most 
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tbings he had * a way of his own/ as the saying hath it, 
and would as soon haTe thought of flying to the moon, 
mounted on a Mother Gary's chicken, as navigating to 
New South Wales by the rcconlly discovered route, or 
shaping his course at sea according to the modem the. ry 
of 'circle sailing/ 

* Well, my laiis,* he replied, clearing bis throat with a 
prefatory hem, for he was no great hand at a speech, and 
rarely attempted the feat, * I cannot help admiring your 
spirit, but must hesitate in accepting your proffered bounty. 
Whatever a man's station in life, he ought to be just before 
he is generous, and your wages are a poor enough reward 
for your toil, without being taxed for benevolent purposes. 
Each of you has relatives at home who will miss the sum 
you have mentioned more than the orphans will — as I am 
proud to say their provision promises to be ample. If, 
however, you really wish to assist them, what say you to 
my stopping your tobacco-allowance during the passage 
bmne, and handing over the amount to the doctor here, for 
the benefit of the children ?' 

The crew were evidently taken aback by the captain's 
remarks and proposal, and retired to a short distance for 
conflultatinn. 

* What docs Old Sqnaretoes mean,* said the tall seaman, 
* by being just afore we're generous ? Aint we right to do 
what we likes wi* our own?* 

* He means to say as how the old 'oman at home might 
miss her bite o* dainties— her tea and her sugar, and the 
likes o' that — if we throw away our wages,' replied the 
cook. <But who says *9top the tibakky allowance?* 
Here goes for one !' and suiting the action to the word, he 
expectorated a huge quid into his homy palm, and chucked 
it over the ship's side. 

The dedaion was unanimous; and the doctor had the 
satisfaction of closing his sheet after enrolling the seamen's 
names, with a sum appended to each, equal to the price of 
six months' tobacco, which he did, indulging the while in 
a strain of pleasant banter and sly jocularity, the seamen 
replying in loud oachinations, and laughing the very tears 
into their eyes. 

Disembarkation being completed, the orphans were con- 
signed to the care of their t)enevolent guardians, to whom 
they now looked up as supplying the places of their de- 
ceased parents. The doctor, who intended to reside in the 
neighbourhood of Melbourne, was appointed their legal 
executor; and the money collected on their behoof, was 
placed at interest till they should attain majority, John 
Qunn refusing to accept any part of it in return for their 
present maintenance. An advantageous opening present- 
ing itself, that individual in a short time afterwards com- 
menced trading on his own account, and late advices fh>m 
the colony informed us that his affairs were prosperous. 

In conclusion — it may be thought a digression, but we 
cannot foFbenr mentioning it — when being paid off, on 
their arrival in this country, the crew of the Neptune were 
agreeably surprised by the addition to their wages of the 
amount they had subscribed^-or rather, whose equivalent 
they had sacrificed — ^towards the orphans* ftind ; and more 
so. when informed by their gallant commander, that a cabin 
passenger, delighted with the generosity and self-denial 
exhibited on that occasion, had adopted this mode of ex- 
pressing his admiration of their conduct ^Yirtno,' said 
the worthy mariner-master, * is not alwaysiia own reward ; 
yet, even in this life, the benevolent and tender-hearted are 
often requited for their good deeds.* Whether their six 
months' abstinence, and the pecuniary advantage arising 
therefrom, had the effect of leading the old cook and his 
associates to abandon entirely the use of the weed, we can- 
not say: 



MYTHS OF THE MONTHS. 

OCTOBER. 

OcTOBKR, which is derived from the Latin numeral, orto, 
eight, was, as its name implies, the eighth month of the 
Roman year; and little more can be said of it historically 



or mythologically. Extremes only strike the imaginatiovi, 
or excite the interest of men. Fierce, cold, blust«riag 
January, and gentle, lovely July, are more poetical tl>Aa 
October, being more decided in their characters ; and men 
of imagination are more likely to people those months 'with 
storm-spirits and nymphs, than that hermaphrodite period 
which, like the satyr in the fable, blows hot and blaws colil 
with the same mouth. October is extremely destitute <>l 
ancient mythological interest; and the festivals of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church that take place in that montb are 
also extremely few. 

On the llth of October, the birth or death of a S^xon 
saint called Ethelbnrg used to be honourably oommemormted 
by the eating of wheat and milk made into a compost c&lled 
frimit^ His saintship seems, however, to have been of 
narrow repute, as Barking is the only plaee at wbicb his 
fame produced feasting, and Fosbrooke, in his ^ British 
Monachism,' is his only historian. 

On the 28th of October, is the festival of St Simon sin I 
St Jude. In the ancient Runic calendar, St Sincioa and 
St Jude's day was indicated by a ship^ because of the saints 
being fishermen. In the 'Sententis Rythmicea' of J. 
BucUeras, people are warned to clothe themselves to meet 
winter, and not to tempt the surly winds and ini^idious 
frosts, that bite keenly after St Simon and St Jude's day. 

St Simon and St Jude's day seems to have rivalled St 
Swithin*s in abundanoe of rain. St Swithin'a, however, 
was more an index of the character of the future six weeks 
than an actual day of watery showers, but this day of the 
conjunct saints was a complete diurnal shower-bath. The 
feathers of warriors, the umbrellas of bndis, and oTen the 
bonnets of belles, wore constrained, in old times, to sink 
beneath the libations which, upon this day of storm, Aqua- 
rius poured upon the face of Tellua. It will be confessed 
that, if the rains of St Swithin*s day and the six succeed- 
ing weeks have damaged, and are ever likely to dainag(% 
the crops in our Utitudes, the rains of St Sbnon and St 
Jude's day are less likely to do so;. and for onoe, at Any 
rate, they delayed mischief, as Holinshed writes, that, upon 
one occasion, in the year 158G, when the royal troops and 
the Yorki.«<t rebels were about to join in battle upon this 
anniversary, the rain fell in such copious torrents that 
they were constrained to delay the execution of their bloody 
purpose. 

lONA — AS IT WAS AND IS. 

Tux Island of lona, so famous in the religious annals of 
Scotland, can scarcely fail to disappoint the visitant to 
the western coasts at a first and casual glance. Of all 
the specks of land that stud the seas in that region, it is 
positively one of the most petty, bare, and uncouth — 
naked rocks, scanty herbage, bog, moor, and wiry heath, 
constituting the chief, if not sole, features which it has 
received from nature. Even as regards the more recent 
and existing tokens of the presence of man, the island pre- 
sents to view but a miserable picture, its cabins being 
rude almost beyond Highland parallel, and its fences and 
roads iu a very sad state. The rough walls <if the c<it8 
excite at once surprise, and commiseration for the in- 
mates ; nor is the latter feeling lessened by the first pro- 
minent spectacle which offers itself to the stranger on 
his landing at lona. Shoals of children are ready, as so*n 
as the coasting steamer deposits its ^ro twmport passengers, 
to waylay their path, and stun them with begging peti- 
tions. The urchins eorer their demands under a pretence 
of selling shells, which they carry on common earthen- i 
ware plates, many c^ them broken, by the way« and which 
they push into the faces of the visitants, screaining and i 
bawling, in all keys — * Shilling! sixpence I fourpenceT 
and so on. It would seem as if the poor creatures, in , 
most cases, know little or nothing of the English tnngue, 
since, on being refused a * four-penny' bit, they are apt 
c»ceasionally to raise their demands to a * shilling,' in the 
confident hope, apparently, of furthering the sale. Even 
in point of these shells, nature appears to have been stin^ 
to lona. One single five minutes upon the very beaten 
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sandii of Leith, wodd enable any one to oullecfc much 
larger and prettier speciraenH of Bhells, than those niicroa- 
tropic * buckles' proiffcred for sale at the fumed and holy 
la'e. In fibort, lona has few or no charms saving those 
derived from associations; and, hi nmsing upon these, 
Dfchicb are assuredly powerful enough to hallow thLs» bare 
rock of the ocean, the first tlioughc is, how they ever came 
to be connected with such a place ? We require to go 
back for twelve centuries to solve iliis mystery. We must 
recede far from our own time and generation, to compre- 
hend in what way lona became (to use the words of Dr 
Johnson) ' the luminary of the Caledonian regions, whence 
savage eUms and roving barbarians derived the beuehts of 
kiiowiedge and the blessings of religi<m.* After all, the 
Uis^ii. of expUnation is not very difficult ; and some atten- 
tion must here be deroted to the subject, which, in truth, 
involres lona's history. 

The IsUnd of lona — otherwise called Hy, I, or li (tke 
Inland par ejKdienee\ or l-ci»lum<kill (the isle of Colum 
of tlie Cell) — extends about three miles in length, by one 
and a-half in breadth, and is situated near the south- 
western eoraer of the large iblaiid of Mull, looking fully 
out on the broad Atlantic Ocean, and having wiihin sight 
to the northwards, Tiree, CoU, and Siaffa. It is irreguhtr, 
b<it geuoraliy low m sai-^oe, its greatest elevations vury- 
iu;; fit»m one hundred to four hundred feet; and it con- 
tains From six to seven handred inhabitants. The com- 
paratively unpromising appearance of the isle, naturally^ 
iias been spoken of, and the cose could at no time stand 
very difi^reutly. Nevertheless, in the sixth centnry of 
the Christian era, lona became the subj ct of an immi- 
„ ^^ratory viaiiatioB, which ultimately raised it to a high 
R plaee in the annala, secular as well as religious, of the 
Britannic islands. Ireland, by a course of events yet io- 
Tolved in doubt, had preceded much of Gi-est Britain in 
the cultivation of Christianity, and indeed of knowledge 
of all kinds generally. At that early period, too, the Irish 
population seems to have had the same tendency to re- 
dundancy which it evinces at the present day. It then 
cast off swarms, at lea?»t, to the surrounding lands, and, 
above all, to the western isles and coasts of Scotland, 
wh:*re a population was |»ermauently left, composed largely 
of Erse or Irisli Celts. These niigratious had commenced 
long before the sixth century, apparently ; and when St 
CuLUMBA, the originator of the lona settlement, arrived 
from Ireland at the epoch in (|tieslioii, he found the Irish 
Celts located firmly in the west of Scotland, and bearing 
the name of the Dalriad- Soots. Coluuiba was of a noble 
or princely Irish family, and had from his youth devoted 
himself to the offices of religion. Anxious to spread the 
Gospel of Christ, he passed over to Scotland, it is said, in 
the year of our Loid 663 (or 5Gd;, with twelve com- 
panions. The Erse names of this new duodecimal baud 
of apostles have been preserved, but the reader may be 
contented with knowing that of their loader, which was 
* Coimn Biac Felim Mac Feigus,* Latinised into Cohmiba. 
The mi^iouartes made their voyage in a carroty or small 
opt n boat ; and, as the Giants* Causeway is visible from 
the Southern Hebrlde-t, it is perfectly possible for them to 
have so effected a passage easily. Tiie common account 
8'ates, that they landed first at Oransay, and then moved 
nonh wards to lona purposely, because that island had 
been lung a central site of the Druidical worsliip, which 
it was their design to subvert. One can conceive no good 
reason, however, for a leading Druidical settlement luiv- 
iiig at any time been fixed in so remote and barren an 
isUnd. It could afford no groves of sacrifice, certainly. 
There existed strong and pressing reasons, on the other 
haiid, for the adoption of such a place of residence by 
Culmnba and hia companions. Its position secured them 
in Mime measure from the hostility of the pagan priest- 
buod of Uie mamUuid ; and, indeed, it is more than likely 
that Oonal, prince of the Dalriad-Scots at the time, dared 
X at first countenance the new comers further than by 
' ing a grant to them, as he did, of one of the very 
petiMSst of the isUinds skirting his territories. Here, then, 
•e ^tjpMu a ready, and, on the whole, a feasible expUuia- 
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tion of the conver8i<>n of the rugged lona into a most im- 
portant religious settlement. 

Under the protection of the Scoto-Irish princes of Dal- 
riada, a territory of which Ai-gylehhii-e formed the original 
centre, Columba not only founded in his liftitime a large 
monastery in lonn, but sent trained and competent mis- 
sionaries from that seminary over all Scotland. Though 
Ninian, a priest from Rome, is said to have planted the 
Christian faith in Galloway so early as a.u. 307, Columba 
and his followers had undoubtedly the merit of c<»nveriiiig 
the greater portion of North Britaui from pagauibm. 
Even during his own term of existence, the loneue saint 
is said to have founded one hundred monasteries, and three 
hundred and sixty- five churches, and to have ordained 
three thousand priests. This statement is scarcely ciedible, 
though the marvel may be held as lessi-ned by the fact, 
that the establishment at lona vrus a school of arts, aa 
well as a college of theok}gy, and that the Colnmban clergy 
were trained to handioi*aft employments of all kinds dui*- 
ing their noviciateshlps. They were the actual builders 
of many of the churches in which they ultimately preached. 
The order soon obtained the genexiU name of CtUdte^ — 
a term of somewhat disputed origin. Certain authorities 
derive it from OUie-De^ a * servant of God ; ' while others 
refer it to CuUd€<ich, signifying * persona who retire to se- 
questered spots; ' and yet others nave associated the word 
with ciil or H//, * a cell,' from the residency of the Coluni- 
ban clergy in such places. The first explanation is per- 
haps tlie preferable one, though many existing names 
connect tlie word cUl or kill with early religious establibh- 
ments, as Kilmarnock (signifying the * coll of Maronocli'), 
Kilbride, and the like. As was natural, tlie isles adjoin- 
ing lona were first supplied with churolies by Colinnba, 
and afterwards a great part of the mainland^ the king of 
the Picts (of the eastern and north-eastern coasts) jouiing 
the Dalriad princes of the west in protecting the first 
settlers of lona. Many churches, ruins of churches, or 
bur^-ing- grounds, from Orkney to Galloway, bt:ar names 
to this day indicating their primary connection with the 
Culdees and Columba, as CUl- Colum- CUlo in Sutherland, 
Inch-Colum in the Frith of Forth, Colum- Cill in Lanark- 
shire, and Ku:k-Colum in the county of Wigton. 

From the immense progress made by St Columba in 
converting the Scottiidi people, during the tliirtyfour 
years of his Christian ministry, we may presume, that, 
though still very barbarous generally, they had at lea&t 
become in his day prepared to admit the benefits and 
beauties of a milder religious faith than that of their 
pagan sires. Dying in 5U7> ^-Dm Columba was followed 
by a long line of Abbots of lona, the earliest of them 
being his immediate pupils and friends. One of the most 
emuient of these, however, preceded him to the grave — 
namely, St Gran, who has left his name associated with 
many Scottish localities, and embalmed in many Celtic 
traditions. In the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries, 
ihe Culdean or Columban clergy established various iiii- 
]>ortant and lasting seats of religion and leai*ning on tbe 
mainland, and particuhtrly at Abemethy, Aberbrothoc, 
Dunkeld, St Andrews, and Melrose. But the influence 
of the Culdees was not confined to North Britain. St 
Aidan, and the still more celebrated St Cuthbert, both of 
them personal disciples of Columba, had the merit of in- 
troducing the religion of the cross into the north of Eng- 
land, and of durably fixing it there. Aidan, it b stated, 
baptised 15,000 of tlie Anglo-Saxons of that region in one 
day ; and the Abbey of Lindisfarne on tlie Holy I«>le, of 
which he was the superior, with many other noble but 
ruined ed.fices, attest to this hour the estimation in which 
men held the Culdee ministry. In Irehind, also, their 
weight was great, Columba, even in his lifetime, having 
been declared primate of all the Irish churches. 

For several successive centuries, lona continued to form 
the head of all the British Culdee establishments, truiu- 
iug up and sending forth the chief servants of all the 
altars of the land. The kings of the Scots and Picts seve- 
rally, and the princes who ruled the conjoined nations, 
after the conquest of the Ficts by the Scots under Kenneth 
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Macalpinie^ held Tcftia in the deepest veneration, receiv- 
ing the conBecratiou of their crowns usually from its 
abbots^and consigning their mortal irmaios to its holy 
barying«<grouads. The favour of the mainland kings and 
nobles must, indeed, .'hare been essential at all times to 
lona, since- it could never support of itself the clerical 
population, however sparing their mode of life. Both 
Irish 2iXiA Norwegian monarchs, moreover, are stated to 
have eagerly de9ired, and to have frequently received, the 
same funeral honours as the princes of Scotland. The 
very rejcords of the latter kingdom are credibly said to 
have been kept at lona down to the reign of Malcolm 
Canmore, son o^that ' gracious Duujcan,' whose murdered 
relica- wqtq carried, as Sbakspere tells ue^ 
• To I-colmi-kni, 

Tha-sacxed storelionse of his predeceston^ 

Amd gnardiaa of their boaes.' 

Wheo>4he Bkshope of the Isles were ex^Ued ffi:>m^Man, 
besides, the abbey of lona became their cathedral kirk, 
though they do not seem ever to have dwelt continually 
there. 

Mtmj^nnie, Pmkerton, and various other writers on- 
Scottish history^ deriving their- materials chiefly from old 
Irish souBces, give lists of the kings buried at lona, some 
of them beginning with Fergus II., who reigned a fall 
oenturjii before- tiM time of Columba. To countenance 
this statement, they aver that the said Fergus buUt the 
first Christian chucch- in Icoa. But, as before observed, 
though there existed strong reasons for the choioa of the 
isle by Oolumba as a place of residence, none can be 
adduced for its simiknr exaltatien by ptbersv The com- 
mon a9«tounts record some forty (or forty-eight^ kings as 
having been interred at lona betwixt ad. 409 und 1066,* 
including in the roll, in truth, neariy all who sat on the 
throneuol Scotlapdy though many of them did so sit but 
for a day,. and many, also, perished under eircumstances 
rendering such' postnomous honouring incredible. Even 
Macbeth, for example, is counted among the sovereigns 
buried in the sacred. isle. Malcolm Canmore was not 
likely, certainly, to confer any honours of the kind on the 
corpse of the usurping raqrderer^of hi^ sir^. One or two 
kings of Ireland, who had abdicated or been exiled, and 
had fouii4-a refuge in lona, may really have bean interred 
there, as is commonly stated ; and the same fortune may 
have beiallen some of the Norwegian princes who died 
while holding the rale of the Hebrides ;. but it is to be 
feared that namea^ dates, and .particulars, cannot now be 
suthentically giv^n. Undoubtedly, however, many of the 
later Lords' of the Isles of the Macdonald house, with 
other insular chiefs<of the Maclean, Madeod, Mackenzie, 
Macquarrie^ and Mackipnon names, were bnried^at lona, 
as we shall show on closing tbia general history* 

It must not be supposed,- notwtthstanding all that has 
been said, that the annals of lona present one continuous, 
picture of prosperity. In 714, a-d., the derieal commu^ 
nity were ooropletely expelled for a time by -the Picts ; 
and, in 793 and 797» the ishind was devastated, and great 
part of its edifiaes bomed,/by foreign pirates, Norsemen 
roost probably. A second conflagratioii took place in 
801 ; and, in 805, sixty-eight of the clergy were killed at 
one time by the same sea rovers. The isle was pillaged 
again by them in 985 ; its buildiqgs were burned anew in 
1069 ; and, in short, this westen^ seat of learning and re- 
ligion underwent repeatedly those unhappy vicissitudes 
common to the times. But lona received a more severe ■ 
blow than all, perhaps, in the abolition of the primitive^ 
Culdee forms of life and worship among its professors and 
missionaries. The purity and singleness of purpose, thto 
simple and abstemious liabita, and the love of the useful 
arts, conjoined with ardent devotional zeal, which charac- 
terised the original Columban clerg}', disappeared as the 
body grew weighty and wealthy, and especially after their 
formal incorporation with the Romish church. The prac- 
tice of celibacy had formed no portion of the Culdee sys- 
tem ; but it ^ros introduced, in the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies, along with the tonsuro and other papal customs. 
The lonese monastery fell finally under the rule of a 



branch 'of th* Btoedictine order of numks, or th« Qumia- 
censes. As the predominance and infallibility of Rone 
became admitted, m short, the reverence for lona natu- 
rally declined : kings ceased to covet the honour of lyiog 
there, and the commonalty no longer paid either refipect 
or subsidies to its priesthood. Scotland ceased to have a 
primitive clerical rule of its own, in other words.. From the 
eleventh century, even down to the time of the Reformation, 
nevertheless, a religious community still inhabited the 
island, under the protection mainly of the Mademns and 
other neighbouring Hebrideans, who appear to have cus- 
tomarily supplied-supeitors from among the younger mem- 
bers of their own families. It must more lately have been a 
poor appi^uige, though still possessing certain lands, as well 
as rights and due« over the adjoining seeolarpropertiea. 
Writing ra 1549, Monro, dea»of the Isles, says — ' Within 
lona,. them is « monastery of mounckes, and ane other of 
nuns, with a paroche kirk, and suudrie other chapells, 
dotat (endowed) of auld by the kings of Scothuid, and by 
Clandonald of the Isles.' Dean Munro ahio menticaM, 
that in his. time there were three tombs of stone, like little 
chafiehi, repeetivelj^ mavksd Tvmulus Bepum Sootiscv 
Tufttuftis Reguv^HiJlStmuBy and TumvUutRegum Ncnetgia, 
The .first contained * fortey-eight cronned Scotts kings,' 
he says, according to * Seottea and Erishee cronikleB,* 
while the second held, we are told, < four Irlaod king^' 
Oir the aooaraey of these statements we cannot now 
attain to certainty, as already observed. 

Fallen sadly already from its palmy estate, lona re- 
ceived a further and final blow within twenty years after 
D^n Mtmro wrote. The Act of Convention of Estates, 



out Scotland The poor -relics of the lonese clergy fled 
from their isle, and its edifices, monuments, and even 
sepulchres, were rifled and laid in ruins. Its finely aoolp- 
tured crosses were- destroyed ; and of these it once con- 
tained, as we learn, three hundred and sixty monuments 
of early devotion or penitence. Its registers and book*— 
and we' may suppose tha^ some precious monuments of 
antiqiMty had es<»ped previous ravages — were burned in 
heaps. In fhw, I«K)a fell never again to rise. True it is, 
that, when abortive attempts were made to foster Episeo- 
pacy in Scotland, a court was held at lona by the Bishop 
of the Isles, which many chiefs attended. But do per- 
manent good resulted from the meeting, either to place or 
people. Deprived of all factitious aids, the once venerated 
isle became, what (after *ll) H seemed destined but to be 
by nature, the abode of a few fishers and cotters, to whom 
it yielded a scanty sobsistenoe^ At the end of last century, 
one poor edioolmaster alone stood in the place of ike 
learned and saintly teachers — raonka^ priors, abbots, 
bishqps, and even primates— who flourished in lona of 
old ;- and he was sufiieient for his charga. Bat within the 
last fif^ years the population has mateiaally increased, 
and good clerical as well as secular education has beea 
supplied to the }*oung. In the ssme period, the general 
interest in Highland antiquities has spread immciisely; 
and lona, above all, is now a daily haunt of summer pil- 
grims. 

Viewed from the sea, we must repeat, lona is possesecd 
of very few attractive features naturally. Neither nMNiDt 
nor precipice, cave nor tree, exists in prominence to re- 
lieve, its oomparativdy tame superfides; but yet one 
nears its shores with deep interest, and even wiih some 
degree of awe. By the common approach to the isle, the 
Cathedral of lona is placed in view, and from its bulk 
and aspect, «nd still more from the associations which it 
awakens, is an object that touches profoundly both the 
fancy and the feelings. The ruins of a nunnery, and the 
Chapel of Oran, form minor but yet prominent objects in 
the scene. A cross, too, almost the sole (upright) survivor, 
of the primary hundreds, seemingly, attracts the eye 
at some distance ; but the countless tombs of king^ted 
chiefs, and saints, must be approaclipd to be seen# liSjr. 
And on drawing nigh to all these objects^ whic^Citdt^ 
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by skirting the vimi^e7-t1)oygh': not inrithoat undergoing 
the eleemosynary borol^'fi^ of shells before noticed — strong 
indeed sre the emotions awakened in the gasipg visitant ! 
An impressive seD^e of the actual and veritable presence of 
*hoar antiquity/ is the dominant feeling. Melrose, Dry- 
burgh, and numbeple^ other monastic . buddings, are far 
more beautiful. ia^HpU^t.^Cii-cr^ coQstruction, but here we 
see the parent of thgjn,^l-^the very cradle and nursery of 
Scottish Christianity., Such reverential awe as Jei^usalem 
awakes in the entire body of the followers of the Cross, 
does lona ex^te, in t^^ professors of the faith of Jesus 
in the north t of .Bri^i^, All is focgotten, on viewing it, 
save its hallowing asso^j^tion^.. 

The repeated ravi^ges and burnings of the Norse pirates 
render it aifi$c\i|t to believe that any portion of the exist- 
ing lona. buildings can be of the age of Coluraba or the 
sixth century. Perhaps we cannot do better for th^ 
reader, however, than quote the sucqinc^ description of tho 
buildings and tombs of Fona given by Penniuit, who wrote 
ID 1769, and is^aognn^ on all important points ^T- 

We vi^it^d (he saysV every place in the order that tb^y 
ky him. th^ village. The first W|ts the ruin of th^ nun- 
uery, filled wi^h , canonesses of St ,Augustine,^ and conse- 
crated to St Oran. Th^ chucph was 59. feet by 20 : the 
roof of. the east epd is entire, is a pretty vj^ult made of 
Teiy thin stoi^.e^.bouAd together by four ri)»es, meeting 
id the centre. Hese we saw thf tomb of the last prioress : 
Her figure is cut on the face of .th<^ stone; an angel on 
each-, side supports her head^.an^^bove them is a little 
plate aod^a comb. The prioress eocupies only one-h%lf of 
the sui^ce ; ^the other is filled with the form of /the VSr- 
gin Mary, with head . crowned and mitred ; the child in 
ber arms ; ^and, to .denote the Queen of Heaven, a sun and 
moon appear above. At her feet, is this address fh)m 
the prioress ; Swiotfl Maria,, ora pro me^ Aqd round the 
lady IS ipscribed — Hiejdoet Ihmina Anna Donaldi Terleti 
fJia quondam Priorma de Iona, quae obiit anno. m<^ d** 
xi°"; ejus animam Altissimo commendamus.— (Here lies 
the lady Ajme, daughter of Ponald M^Tearlach, formerly 
prioress of Iona, who died in IgI.1, &q^ whose soul we 
recommend to the Most High.) Mr Stuart, who some- 
time past visited this place, informed me, that at that time 
he observed this fragment of another inscription i-^Hie 
jaeet Mariota JUia Johan : Lauchliiy Domini de , . . , 
[Coll]. Besides this place of sepulture, was another on . 
the outside, allotted for tl^e nuns ; where, at a respectable , 
distance firom the virtuous recluses, liefi ii^jsolitude a 
frail sister. Advance from hepee along a broad paved 
way, which is continued, in a line from the nunnery to 
the eatkedral ; another^ branches frpm it .to the Bay of 
Martyn; and a thiid, narrower than tha others, points 
towards the hills. On this road is a large and elegant 
cross, called that of Mofileof^one of 360 that were stand- 
ing in this island al the K«fQrmation, but immediately 
after were almost entively dempUshed, by order of a^ 
provincial assembly, held in the island. ^ Arrive at 
Reilig Grain, a vast enclosure ; the great plac^ of inter- 
ment for the number of monarchs^wh^ wei^ deposited 
here ; and for the potentates of eveiy isle, and their lipeage ; 
for all were ambitious of lying in this hofy spot. The. 
place is in a manner filled with grave-stones. I was very 
dearoos of viewing the tombs of the Idngs, described by the 
Dean of the Isles, and from him by Buchanan^ The for- 
mer says, that in his time there were three, bwlt in. form,, 
of little chapels. (Here follows what I have already, 
quoted in the dean's own words.) But of these celebrated' 
tombs we could discover nothing more than certain slight 
remains, that were built in a ridged form, and arched 
within ; but the inscriptions were lost. These are called 
Jamaire nan Bigk, or the Ridge of the Kings. Among these 
stones were found two stones with GmUc inscriptions 
and the form of a cross carved on each : the words on one 
were, croi Domhail fafatiehf i e., the cross of Donald 
Long^banks: the other signified the cross of Urdktine 
o*6iita. The letters were those of the most ancient Irish 
alphabet. Among the same stones is also the following : 
Hks jaeent quatnor Priores de — ex una nattoDe Y. : 
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Johannes, Hvgoniiu, Patriciut : jtv d^cretift-elim Bacularius 
alter Uugonius qui obiit an. Dom. mJHes™** qningentes- 
simo. Mr Frazipr, son to the Dean of fhe Isles,' informed 
Mr Sacheverel, governor of the Isle, of Man,^who visited 
Iona in 16H8, that his father had collected 300 inscrip- 
tioBs, and presented then\ to^th^ Earl of A^rgyle ; which 
were afte^rward^ lost in the troubles of that fanriUy. The 
Chapel of ,St Oran stands in this space, which legend re- 
ports to ksve been the first building attempted by St 
Cplnmba. In Grants Chapel are several tombs, an.d near 
it, many n\orQ : within, beneath a recess, fo;mied with three 
neat p<^iated arches, is a torn bstexie,, with ;a ship-and seve- 
ns omsments.. I forget whether the sails were Turled : in 
that case, th^ deceased wa? descended from the ancient 
kings of Man, of the Nofwegian race, wh9 used those 
arms. Near the south end is the tomb of Abbot Mackin- 
npn and his father^, inscribed — H^^ec est crux I^nchlani 
Me, Fingon et ejus filii Johannls Abbatis de Jiy facta an. 
Dom. m'* cccelxxxix. — (This is the cross of Lachlan 
Mackinnon and his son John, Abbot of Hy, erected 
14Q9.) Another of Macdonald of Islay and Kin tyre, 
commonly cabled- Inpis, or Angus Og, the chief- of the 
name. He was a 8tiy>ng friend to Riibf rt 3nife, and was 
with him at the battle of Bannockbum. His inscrip^tou is : 
Hie jacet corpus Angusii filii Domini Angusii McDomhnill 
d^ I^ky. — (Hece lies tl^ body of Angus, sou of 3ir Angtis 
McDonald of Islay.) In another placQ. li^ the grave- 
stone of jtUean nan top, a ceatkqrnach, or head of a party, 
of the name of Maclean; from whom is descended the 
family of Torloitg, The stone is ornamented with carving 
and a ship. A Macl^ean of Coll appears ii\ armour, with 
a sword in^ his Jeft^ hand. A Maclean of DuMrt with 
armour, shield, and two-handed sword. Aqd a third of 
the same name, of th^ family of Lochbuy (Eoghan a 
ckiftn bht'g) ; his right han^. grasps a pistol. His left a 
^word. Besides these, are numbers of other ancient heroes, 
whose very names havQ perishefl, and they depriiKd of 
their expected glory. About 70 feet sout)i of the chapel, 
is a red unpolished stone ; beneath which lies a. nameless 
king of France. But the memory of the famous old doc- 
tor of Mull has had. a better fate, and^s preserved in these 
words: Hie jacet Johannes Betonus Maclenorum fami- 
liae medicvt, qui mortus est 19 Novemb. 1651, ^t 63. 
Donaldus Betonus fecit 1674.~;-(Here lies John Beaton, 
physician to the family of the Macleans, who died 19th 
November 1651, aged 63; Donald Beaton, erected this, 
1674.) The cathedral lies a little north of this enclosure : 
it is in th^ form of a cross. The length from east to west 
b, 1 Ifi feet ; th^ breadth 23 ; the length pf the transept 70. 
Over the centre is a handsonve tow^, on eiicb.side of which 
is a window, with stone work of different forms in every 
one. On the south side of the chancel are some Gothic 
arches, supported by pilhu^, 9 feet 8 inches high, ineltid- 
ing the capitals ; and 8 feet 9 mches ii| circumference. 
The capitals are quite pec^Ua^, earned round with various 
superstitious figures; among others is An angel weighing 
df souls. The ^tar was of white marble veined with grey, 
and is vulgarly supposed to have, reached from side to 
side of this chancel ; but Mr SacheTC^rel, who saw it when 
almost entire, assures us that the siz^ was feet by 4. 
Near the altar is the tomb of the Abbot M^Kinnon. His 
figure lies recumbent, with this inscription round the 
margin : Hie jacet Johai^.nes Mac Fingone abbas de Hy, 
qui obiit anno domini Milleasimo. quingentessimo cujus 
aiyimsB propitietur Deus Altissimus. Amen — (i. e., Here 
li^ John MacKinnon, abbot of Iona, who died in 1500, 
to.whqse soul may God be merciful. Amen.) On the 
other side is th^ tomb and figure of the Abbot Kenneth 
(Kenneth M'Kenzie, of the family of Kintail). On the 
fioor iftrthe efiigy of an armed knight, with a whilk by his 
side, as if he luid just returned from the ' feast of shells * 
in the hall of Fingal. Near the south end is Mary*s Chapel. 
The monastery lies behind the cathedral. It is in a most 
ruinous state. In a comer are some blark ttones, held 
so sacred, that it was customary to swear by them (because 
of Columba's grave). Boethlus says, that this monastery 
was buUt after the defeat o£,|hje.Sc0^s,^4hQjb9tye^or 
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Mundi) A.D. 37D. North of ihe monaster v are the remains 
of the bUhup^b house. To the west of the coiireDt is the 
abbot's mount, overlooking the whole. Beneath seem to 
have been the gardens, once well cultivated ; for we are 
told that the mouks transplanted fn»m other places herbs 
buth esculent and mt-dicinal. Beyond tlie mount is a 
square, containing a caint, and surrounded with a stoue 
dyke. This is called a burial-place : it must have been 
in very early times ; contemporary with other cairns^ per- 
haps in the days of Druidisin.'' 

Every subsequent writer on lona has ba«ed his descrip- 
tion on the preceding one, or on that of Dr Johnson. The 
account of Pennant is perfectly applicable at this day ; 
and the visitant sees jast what he saw, and no more. But 
more might be seen, it strikes us, if the long rank sepul- 
chral grass were weedtd away with sonie care from the 
precincts generally. The larger tombs are sufficiently 
visible ; but, in regard to their inscriptions, the stranger 
must take the readings from bis guide, or turn to some of 
the many prhited authorities on the subject. Among these, 
one of the most serviceable is the ' Historical Account of 
lona by L. Maclean,* a brochure published at Glasgow in 
18:13. No writer has made anything of the ciirvings on 
Maclean's cross, though they are beautiful. But, in 
truth, it Ls not in the minutiee that the interest of lona 
lies. When you tread ita tomb-sti'ewn precincts, your 
mind dwells not on specialities. You muse neither on in- 
dividuals recorded, nor on those unrecorded, but on whole 
troops of kings, and chiefs, and saints, the pillars of states 
and of religion, through successive centuries. Dates, and 
measurements, and particular facts of all kinds, such as 
those quoted from Pennant, arc by no means to be de- 
spised ; but the reflfctions which lona aroused in Samuel 
Johnson, and which be has so admirably illustrated in 
words, are those most natural and congenial to the scene : 
— * Whatever draws us from tho power of our senses ; 
>vhatever makes the past, the distant, or the future, pre- 
dominate over the present, advances u« in the dignity of 
thinking beings. Far from me and from my friends be 
such frigid philosophy as may conduct us indifferent and 
unmoved over any ground which has been digniHed by 
wisdom, bravery, or virtue. That man is little to be en- 
vied whose patriotism would not gain force upon the plain 
of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow warmer 
among the ruins of lona.* 

To this proposition of Johnson, a corollary may be added 
condudingly — that wh<>ever passes nigh the confines 
of Marathon, and turns not from his path to behold it, 
may assure himself of being no zealot in patriotism ; and 
whosoever may vibit and look on lona, and yet will not, 
needs not to account his piety uimeccssarlly enthusiastic 

PECULIARITIES OF FLOWERS, 

We find, in a late ' Patent-Office Report,' a translation of 
the results of some observations made by a German bo- 
tanist on the growth of certain plants. His experiments 
were made with briony, pharcala, elder, and fl.ix. * The 
growth of these plants advanced uninterruptedly by day 
and night ; but, with the exception of the flax, the growth 
was more by day than by night. Further, the observa* 
tioos nmde on the briony the first day showed, that, with 
the increase of the heat of the sun, the growth of the out- 
ward portions of the plants fell off, and also in disturbed 
and rainy weatlier. Flax grows on an average more in 
the night than in the day, and more in troubled weather 
than in sunshine — a proof that it requires for its success 
a moist atmosphere.' Tho same report also contains the 
results of the observations of another botanist, on tho 
colouring of flowers, which, it appeal's, is intimately con- 
nected with the alternations of the seasons. * In con- 
sidering the vegetables of Germany, either in a mass or in 
groups, we see invariably that the number of flowers in- 
creases from December to July. White flowei-s are the 
most numerous during the whole period of the year when 
plants arc seen in blossom : after these come the yellow, 
then the orange, the blue, the violet, the green, and, lastly. 



the indigo flowers, which are the most uncommon. Tbe 
law according to which the increase of flowering takes place 
shows itselft to be closely connected with the mean temj*. 
rature ; but from time to time anomalies are exhibiud. 
which thechani;e of terajwrature alone cannot explain; such " 
is the rapid decrease of the number of flowering p-ants < 
from the end of July to that of August. From the month 
of January, when all the flowers are white, to the vernal , 
equinox, the relative number of white flowers rapidly d^ 
creases ; after that period, the proportion of them increases I 
till the middle of May, and then insensibly diminishes, tH! 
the time when frosts arrest all vegetation. If we set 
aside the very small number of yellow flowers whid . 
appear in February and March, we see that the proportior 
of flowers of tliat colour increases from the beginning of 
April to the end of June; then it remains stationary till the I 
middle of August, after which it increases again till tbt 
frosts come. The pi-oportional number of red flowers 
gradually diminishes from February to the end of April 
then recovers the ascending scale till the end of Au^t 
after which it decreases till October ; it then rises agax 
till November, when most of the cultivated flowers are a' 
that colour. The green or greenish flowers diminish ie 
number from March till the end of May, and after this 
the proportion is about uniformly maintained til! winter. 
Blue fl iwers increase to the middle of April, then dccrea»e 
to the summer solstice, then ascend to the number reached 
in April, after which they rapidly decrease, and totallT 
cease on the arrival of tho frosts.' The other colours are 
not regular enough to allow of the giving of a rule for 
them. The auhor of these observations lias arranged the 
increase and decrease of the colours in tables, to shoF 
them at a glance. It is then seen that each coleir 
rises twice a«id decreases twice. Whenever the white 
flowers increase, the yellow decrease, and vice t€ita, Tbe 
red and green always correspond, as do the blue and 
violet flowers. These laws apply to species not to indi- 
viduals. The same botani^t, M. Fritscli, Yuxs had the cu- 
riosity to examine the corolla of flowers. The number 
of plants opening their crolla during the night is very 
small, compared with that of those bloissoming during the 
day, being only about 12 per cent. 

©rtfffnal Jportrg. 

1 WOULD BE NEAR i 

I would be near thee, e^er hy thy slJe. 

A constant jfuardian of thy wulDire here ; 
To be thy fried, thy coun•^Jl or, and {Eoide, 
To steer tliy barque upon life's fretful tide - 

I would be near 
I would be near thje when thy heart Is light; 

W hen hopu'B sw cet whimper bids thy spirit cboer, 
Vhcn every picture f-ncy pninU b bright; 
To see thoe happy— oh, supn-me dcllMhtl - 
I would bo near. 
I would bti nnar thcc when aailction'A stroke 

Bows tliy fair form, and forces thy sad tear; 
\\°ith words w hlch holy, heavenly lips once spoke. 
To ea^e tho pain and burden of thy yiJce— 
I would be near. 
I would be near tliee, when, on bended knee, 

Tliuu rolseftt thy sweet voice In pious ftnur 
To God's blesa'd throne of lovo and clemency; 
To join mif voice and lift my «oul with thee— ' 

I would be near. 
I would be near thee 'niidM the worldly throng. 

Where fl^ittery's poiMU'd tone tills on thine ear. 
To warn thy trusting heart 'Kalnst falsehood's tongae; 
\Mth love to guard thee when such scenes among— 

I would be n&tr. 
I would be near thee— near thee everywhere— 

For life afar froin tlice Is bleak and drear ; | 

Near thee when buoyed by hopes of future fidr, 
Near thee la danger, tumult, grie^ and care— 

For ever near. li T. D. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE * INSTRUCTOR.* 

September 21. 18M. 

Mr Dbab Sir, — I am much obliged to you for comma- 
DicatiDg to us (that is, to my daughtere and myself) the en- 
f^raved portrait, enlarged from the daguerreotype original. 
The engraver, at leasts seems to have done his part ably. 
As to one of the earlier artists conoemed, viz., the sun of 
July, 1 suppose it is not allowable to complain of himy 
else my daughters are inclined to upbraid liim with liav- 
log made the mouth too long. But, of old, it was held 
audacity to suspect the 6un*s veracity : — * Solem quis di- 
cere falsum audeat ! ' And I remember that, half a cen- 
tury ago, the ' Sun * newspaper, in London, used to fight 
under 5at»ctioB of that motto. But it was at length dis- 
covered by the learned, that Sun junior, viz., the news- 
paper, did sometimes indulge in fibbing. The ancient 
prejudice about the solar truth broke down, therefore, in 
that instance ; and who knows but Sun teniar may be de- 
tected, now that our optical glasses are so much improved, 
io similar practices ^ in which case he may have only been 
' keeping his hand in * when opeiating upon that one feature 
of the mouth. The rest of tlte portrait, we all agree, does 
credit to his talents, showing tliat he is still wide-awake, 
and not at all the superannuated old artist that some spe- 
culators in philosophy had dreamed of his becoming. 

As an accompaniment to this portrait, your wish is that 
I ehould fumi»h a few brief chronological memoranda of 
my own life. That would be hard for me to do, and, vien 
dose, might not be very interesting for others to read. 
Nothing makes such dreary and monotonous reading as 
the old hackneyed roll-caU, chronologically arrayed of 
inevitable facts in a man*s life. One is so certain of the 
roan's having been bom, and also of his having died, that 
it is dismal to lie under the necessity of reading it. That 
the man began by being a boy — that he went to school — 
and that, by intense application to his studies, ' which he 
took to be iUs portion in this life,* he rose to distinction as 
h robber of orchards, seems so probable, upon the whole, 
that I am willing to acoept it as a postulate. That he 
married — that, in fulness of time, he was hanged, or (be- 
ing a humble, unambitious. man) that be was content \\ith 
deserving it — these little circumstances are so naturally to 
be looked for, as sown broadcast up and down the great 
fii'lds of biography, that any one life becomes, in this re- 
spect, but the echo of thousands. Chronologic successions 
of events and dates, such as these, which, belonging to the 
race, illustrate nothing iu the individual, are as wearisome 
as tbey are useless. 

A better plan will be — to detach some single chapter 
from the experiences of childhood, which is likely to offer, 
at least, tliis kind of value — either that it will record some 
of the deep impressions under which my childish sensibili- 
ties expaivded, and the ideas which at that time brooded 
continually over my mind, or else will expose the traits of 
character that slumbered in those around me. This pUn 
will have the advantage of not being liable to the suspi- 
cion of vanity or egotism ; for I beg the reader to under- 
stand distinctly, tlmt I do not offer this sketch as deriving 
any part of what interest it may have from myself^ as the 
person concerned in it. If the particular experience se- 
icetod is really interesting, in virtue of its own circum- 
stances, then it matters not to irAom it happened. Sup- 
pose ihat a roan should record a perilous journey, it wiU 
be no fair inference that he reoords it as a journey per- 
formed by himself. Most sincerely he may be able to say, 
that ho records it mit far that relation to himself, but in 
fpUe q^that relation. The incidentfs being absolutely inde^ 
pendent, in their power to amuse, of all personal reference, 
mast be equally interest iqg [he will say] whether they oc- 
curred to A or to B. Tlut is My case. Let the reader ab- 
stract from mcBstk person that by accident, or in some par- 
tial sense, may have been previously known to himself. Let 
him read the sketch as belonging to one who wishes to be 
profoundly anonymous. I offer it not as owing anything to 
its connection with a particular individual, but as likely to be 
amusing separately for itself; and if I make any mistake 



in that, it is not a mistake of vanity exaggerating the conse- 
quence of what relates to my own ch' 'hood, but a simple 
mistake of the judgment as to the power of amusement 
that may attach to a particular succession of reminiscences. 
Excuse the imperfect development which in some places 
of the sketch may have been given to my meanbg. I 
suffer from a most afflictuiff derauger^/: it of the nervous 
system, which at tunes makes it difficult for me to write 
at all, and always makes me impatient, in a degree not 
easily understood, of recasting what may seem insuffi- 
ciently, or even incoherently, expressed. — Believe me, 
ever yours, THoaiAS ns Quincst. 



A SKETCH FROM CHILDHOOD. 

About the close of my sixth year, suddenly the first chap- 
ter of my life tame to a violent termination ; that chapter 
which, and which only, in the hour of death, or even 
within the gates of recovered Paradise, could merit a re- 
membrance. * It is finished,* was the aecrtt misgiving of 
my heart, for the heart even of infancy is as apprehensive 
as that of matorest wisdom, in relation to any capital 
wound iufiioted on the happiness ; St is finished, and life 
is exhausted.' How P Could it bo exhausted so soon ? Had 
I read Milton, had I seen Rome, had I heard Mozart ? 
No. Tl^e * Paradise Lost* was yet unread, the Coliseum 
and St Peter^s were unseen, the melodies of Don Giovanni 
were yet silent for me. Raptures there might be in arrear. 
But raptures are modes of tronbled pleasure ; the peace, 
the rest, the lull, the central security, which belong to 
love, that is past all imderstanding, tho»e could return no 
more. Such a love, so unfathomable, subsisting between 
myself and my eldest sister, under the circumstances of our 
difference in age (she being above eight years of age, I 
imder six), and of our affinities in nature, together with the 
sudden foundering of all this blind happiness, I have de- 
scribed elsewhere.* I shall not here repeat any part of 
the narrative. But one extract from the closing sections 
of the paper I shall make ; in order to describe the depth 
to which a child^s heart may be ploughed up by one over- 
mastering storm of grief, and as a proof that grief, in some 
of its fluctuations, is not uniformly a depressing passion 
— but also by possibility has its own separate aspirations, 
and at times is full of cloudy grandeur. The point of time 
is during the months that immediately succeeded to my 
sister's mnerai 

' The awftil stillness of summer noons, when no winds 
were abroad — the appealing silence of grey or mistv after- 
noons — these were to me^ in that state of mind, mscina- 
tions, as of witchcraft. Into the woods, or the desert air, 
I gazed as if some comfort lay in thtm, I wearied tho 
heavens with my inquest of beseeching looks. I tormented 
the blue depths with obstinate scrutiny, sweeping them 
with my eyes, and searching them for ever, after one an- 
gelic face, that might perhaps have permission to reveal 
itself for a moment. The faculty of snaping images in the 
distance, out of slight elements, and grouping them after 
the yearnings of the heart, grew upon me at this time. 
And I recall at the present moment one instance of that 
sort, which may show how merely shadows, or a gleam of 
brightness, or nothing at all, could furnish a sufficient basis 
for this creative faculty. On Sunday mornings I was always 
taken to church. It was a church on the old and natunJ 
model of England, having aisles, galleriee, organ, all things 
ancient and venerable, and the proportions majestic. 
Here, whilst the congregation knelt through the lone 
Litany, as often as we came to that passage, so beautiful 
amongst the many that are so, wfiere God is supplicated on 
behalf of ' all sick persons and young children,* and that 
He. ' would show his pity upon all prisoners apd captives,' 
I wept in secret ; and, raising my streaming eyes to the 
windows of the galleries, saw, on days when the suq was 
shining, a spectacle as affecting as ever prophet can have 
beheld. The margins of the windows were rich in storied 



• Elncwhero, x\z , in the Introductory part of the *Suspiria ck /V»- 
fundisC pnbltahed In ' Blackwood,' durinK the early part of the year 1846. 
The work Is yet asftnished as regards the pobUcatiiHi. 
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glass ; throagh the deep purples and crimsons streamed 
the golden light ; emblazoDries of heavenly illumination 
mingling with the earthly enablazonries of what is grandest 
in man. There were the. apostles that had trampled upon 
earth, and the glories of earth, out of celestial lovft. to 
man. There were the martyrs that had borne wituesp to 
the truth through flames, through torments, and through, 
armies of fierce, insulting faces. There were the saints 
that, under intolerable pangs, had glorified God by meek 
submission to his wilL . And all the time, whilst this 
tumult of sublime memorials held oh as the deep chords of 
some accompaniment in the bass, I saw througl> the wide 
central field of the window, wher? thst^lass was ttncoloured, 
white fleecy clouds sailing over, the az^jc^ deptl)^ of the 
sky ; were it but a fragment or a hint of such a cloud, im- 
mediately, under the flash of my'sorrow-haunted eye, it 
grew and shaped itself into a vision of beds with white 
Uwny curtains ; and in the beds Uy sick children, dying 
children, that were tossine in anguish, and wsj^ping cla- 
morously for death. God, for some mysterious reaJson, 
could not suddenly release them from their pain ; but he 
suffered the beds, as it seemed, to rise slowly through the 
clouds ; slowly .the beds ascended into the chambers of the 
air ; slowly, also, his arms descended from the heavens, in 
order that he and bis young. children whom in Judea, once 
and for every he had blessed, though' they wutt pass slowly 
through the dreadful chasm of separation, might yet meet 
the sooner. ThjBse viaions were self-sustained. These 
visions needed not th^t any sound should speak to me, or 
music mould my feelings. The hint from the Litany, the 
fragment from the doudsrthe pictures on thejBtoried win* 
dows were sufficient But not the less the blare of the 
tumultuous organ wrought its own separate creations. And 
oftentimes in anthems, when the mighty instrument threw 
its vast columns of sound, fierce, yet melodious, over the 
voices of the,ohoir7yhigh.in^rcbe8 wlten it rose, seeming 
to surmoiint and override, tha strife of the vocal parts, 
and gathering by strong coercioii thettotal stovm of milsic 
into unity — sometimes I also seemed to rise and to walk 
triumphantly upon those clouds, which so recently I had 
looked up to as mementoes of prostrate sorrow. Yes; 
sometimes, under the transfigurations of music, I felt of 
grief itself, as a fiery chariot for mounting victoriously 
above the causes of grief.' 

The next (which was iheucond) chapter of my childish 
experience, formed tnat sort of fierce and fantastic con- 
tradiction to the first, which might seem to move in obe- 
dience to some incarnate principle of malicious panto- 
mime. A spirit of love, and a spirit of rest, as if breath- 
ing from St John the Evangelist, had seemed to pnould 
the harmonies of that earliest stage in my childhood which 
had just vanished; but now, on the other hand, some 
wicked Harlequin Mephistopheles was apparently commis- 
sioned to vex my eyes and plague my heart, thnpugh the- 
next succession of two or three years : a worm was at 
the roots of life. Yet in this, perhaps, there Lurked a. 
harsh beneficence. If, because the great vision of love,, 
had vanished, idiocy and the torpor of despondency were 
really creeping stealthily over my faculties, and strangling 
their energies, what better change for me than the neces- 
sity (else now miserable !) of fighting, wrangling, strug- 
gling, without pause, or promise of pause, from day to day, 
or even from year to year? * If,' as toy good angel might 
have said to me, * thou iLrt moving, on a line of utter ruin, 
from mere palsy of one great vital force^ and if that loss 
is past all restoration, then kindle a new supplementary life 
by such means as are now possible — by the agitations, for 
instance, of strife and conflict* — yes, possible, on the wide 
stage of the world, and for people who should be free agents 
enough to mak^ enemies, in case they failed to find them; but 
fora child, not seven years old, to whom his medical advisers 
should.prescribe a course of hatred, or continued hostilities, 
by way of tonics, in what quarter was he to look out for 
such luxuries? Who would condescend to officiate as 
enemy to a child ! And yet, as regarded my own particular 
case, had I breathed out any such querulous demand, 
that same Harlequin Mephistopheles might have whis- 



pered, in reply, 'Never you trouble yourself about riot. 
Do you furnish the patience that can swallow cheerfully a 
long coucse of- kicking, and VW find those that shall fur- 
nish the. kicks.' In fact, at this very moment, when al! 
chance, of quarrel, or opening for prolonged enmity, 
seemed tha^ remotest o£ chimeras, mischief was already in 
thj^ wind ; and suddenly tliere tins let loose upon me such 
a stotm of belligerent fury as might, under good manage- 
ment, havcyielded a life-annuity of feuds. 

I had at thiit time an elder brother, in fact, the eldest 
of. us allj and at least five years senior to myself. He, by 
original temperament, was a boy of fiery nature, ten times 
mpre active than I was inert, loving the element of feuds 
>ind^ stormy conflict more (if that were possible) than I de- 
tested it ; arid these constitutional tendencies had in biro 
been nursed hy. the training of a public school. This acci- 
dent in his life was indeed the cause of our now meetiuf; 
as strangers. Singular, indeed, it seems, but, in fact, had 
arii^en. naturally enough, that both this eldest of my 
brothers, and my father, should be absolute strangers to 
me in my seventh year ; so that, in the case of meeting 
either, I should not have known him, nor he me. In my 
father's case, this arose from the accident of his having 
lived abroad- for a space that, measured against my life, 
wa4^ veryipng one. First, he lived in Portugal, at Lisbon 
and at Cintra; next in Madeira; then in the West Indies; 
sometimes in Jamaica, sometimes in St Kitt's, courting 
the supposed benefit of hot climates in liis complaint of 
pulmonary consumption ; and at last, when all had proved 
unavailing, he was coming home to die amongst his family, 
in his thirty- jiinth year. My mother had £one to wait 
his arrival at the port (Southampton, probably), to which 
the West India packet should bring him ; and amongst 
the deepest recoll^tions which I connect with that period, 
is one derived from the night of his arrival at Greenbar. 
It was a summer evening of unusual solemnity. Tbe 
servants, and four of us children — six then survived— 
were gathered for hours, on the lawn before the house, 
listening for the sound of wheels. Sunset came — ^nine, ten, 
eleven o'clock, and nearly another hour had pw^sed — 
without a warning sound ; for Greenhay, being so solitary 
a house, formed a terminua ad quetUy beyond which was 
nothing but a cluster of cottages, composing the little 
hamiet of Greenhill ; so that any sound of wheels, heaid 
in the winding lane which then connected os with the 
Rusholme road, carried with it, of necessity, a warning; 
summons to prepare for visiters at Greenhay. No such 
summons had yet reached us; it was nearly midnight; 
and, for the last time, it was determined that we should 
move in a body out of the grounds, on the chance of meet- 
ing the travelling party, if, at so late an hour, it could yet 
be expected to arrive. In fact, to our general surprise, we 
met it almost immediately, but coming at so kIow a pace, 
that the fall of the horses' feet was not audible until v-e 
were close upon them. I mention the case for the sake of 
the undying impressions which connected themselves with 
the circumstances. The first notice of the approach was 
tl»e sudden emerging of horses' heads from the deep 
gloom of the shady lane ; the next was the mass of white 
pillows against which the dying patient was reclining. 
The hearse-like pace at which the carriage mored recalled 
the overwhelming spectacle of tho funeral which had so 
lately formed part in the most memorable event of mj 
life. But these elements of awe, that might at any nte 
hare struck forcibly upon the mind of a child, were for me, 
in my condition of morbid nervousness, raised into abiding 
grandeur by the antecedent experiences of that particular 
summer night. The listening for hours to the sounds 
from horses' hoofs upon distant roads, rising and &Iliiif^ 
caught and lost, upon the gentle undulation of such light, 
fitful airs as might be stirring — the peculiar solemnity of 
the hours succeeding to sunset — ^the gorgeousness of the 
dying day — the gorgeousneas which, by description, so 
well I knew of those West Indian islands from which 
my father was returning— the knowledge that he re- 
turned only to die — the almighty pomp in which this great 
idea of Death apparelled itself to my young suffering heart 
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—the eoiresponding pomp in which the antagonistic idea, 
not leas mysterious, of life, rose, ae if on wings, to the hea- 
vens, amidst tropic glories and floral pageanlriM, that 
seemed even more solemn and more pathetic than the va- 
poury plumes and trophies of mortality — all this chorus of 
restless images, or of suggestive thoughtp^ gave to my 
fdther^s return, which else had been fitted only to inter- 
pose a transitory illuminatioR' or red*4etter day in the 
calendar of a chUd, theshadowy^ power- of an ineffaceable 
agency among my dreamt. Thisf indeed, wa» the one sole 
memorial which restores my lather's image to um as a 
personal reality. Otherwise, he would have been f«r me 
a bare nominis umbra. He ianguished,- indeed^ for weeks 
npon a sofa ; and, during that interval,- it happened natu- 
rally, from my meditatire habits and coresponding repose 
of manners, that I was a privileged visiter to him during 
his waking hours. I was also present at his bedside in the 
ck)sing hour of his life, which exhaled quietly, amidst 
snatches of tleKrious conversation with some imaginary 
vtaiters. From this brief childish experience of his na- 
tare and disposition, the chief (^onolusion -which I drew 
tended to this-— that he was the most ^ni7tiai»lperson whom 
I had met, or was likely to meet, in life. ^ What I have 
since heard ^rom others, who knew him welV tallied with 
my own childish impression. His Kfe had been* too-busy 
toalkw him much time for regul^ -study ; bo^he loved 
literature with a passionate love ; had formed ■ large and 
well- selected library ; had himself published a book, which 
I havo read, and which really is not a bad one ; and car- 
ried his reverence for distinguished authors to 'soch a 
heightf thai (according to the report of several amangst 
his friends) had either Dr Johnson, or Cowper, the peet 
—the two contemporary antliors whom most he reverenced 
—happened to visit Greenhay,iie might have been tempted 
to express his homage through the Pagan fashion ef mis- 
ing altars and burning incense, or of sacrificing, if not an ox, 
yet, at leasts a baron of beef. The latter mcndie of idolatry 
Dr 'Sam. would have approved, provided always that the 
nidor were irreproachable, and that the condiments of^mns- 
tard, horse-radish, &.C., mort Anglieo, were placed on the 
ahar; but as to Cowper, who was in the habit of tracing 
Oftptain Cooke's death at Owhyhee to the fact that the 
imi^jttdging captain had once suffered himself to be wor- 
shipped at one of the Society Islands, in all consistency, 
he must have fled from sueb a house with sacred horror. 
Why I have at all gone back to this little parenthesis in 
my childhood is, from Ihe singularity that I should re- 
member my fsther-at all, only becanse I had received all 
my impressions about him into the very centre of my pre- 
coneeptions abont certain grand objects — about the Tro- 
pics, about summer evenings, and abont some mysterious 
glery of the grave. Jt seems* metaphysical to say so, but 
yet it is true that I knew him, speaking scholastically, 
threugh a nriori ideas— I remember him traiucendaUer — 
and, were it not for the midsummer night's dream which 
glorified his return, to me he would have remained for 
ever thatikbsolnte stranger, which, according to the prosaic 
interpretation of the case, he really was. 

My brother was a stranger from eauses quite as little to 
be foreseen, but seeming quite as natural after they had 
really occurred. In an early stage of his career, he had 
been found wholly unmanageable. Hb genius for mis- 
chief amounted to inspira^on; it was a divine afflatus 
which drove him in that direction ; and such was his ca- 
pacity for riding in whirlwinds and directing storms, that 
he made it his trade to create them, as n^tXnftjttr* Zivt 
a cloud- oompelling Jove, in order that he migtd' direct 
them. For this, and other reasons, he had been sent to 
the grammar school of Louth, in Lincolnshire — one of 
those many oldcUssic institutions which form the peculiar* 

* */Vaf/tar,* vis., as endowed ftmndatlona, to which those resort 
vho are rich and pay, and those also who, betnic poor, cannot pay, 
or cuinot pa/ m much. This most honoarable distinction amongat 
the 8errJc:s of England from aSclent time* to the Interests of ednca- 
tton-a service alMolntely unapprooched by any one nation of Ghrlsten- 
own-b amonfrrt the foremost eaaea of that remarkable class which 
mtlw Enirlauid. whilst often the most arUtocratic, yet also, tor many 
Mbie porpoaea, the most democratic of landa 



glory of England. To box, and to box under the severest 
restraint of honourable laws, was in those days a mere ne- 
cessity of school- boy life at public schools ; and hence the 
superior manliness, generosity, and self-control, of those 
generally who benefitted by such discipline — so systema- 
tically hostile to aU^ meanness, pusillanimity, or indirect- 
ness. Cowper,. in hie poem on that subject, is far from 
doing justice to our great public schools. Himself dis- 
qualified, by delicacy of temperament, for reaping the 
benefits from mioh a warfare, and having suffered too much 
in his own Westminster experience, he could not judge 
them fr#m'an impartial station ; but I, though ill enough 
adapted to an atmosphere so stormy, yet, having tried 
both classes of schools^ public and private, am compelled 
in mere conscience to give my vote (and, if I had a thou- 
sand votes, to give all my votes) for the former. 

Fresh from such a training as this, and at a time when 
his additional five or six years availed nearly to make his 
age the double of mine, my brother very naturally de- 
spised me ; and, from his exceeding, frankness, he took 
no pains to conceal that he did. Why should he ? Who 
was it that could have a right to feel aggrieved by his con- 
tempt ? Who, if not myself ? But it happened, on the 
contrary, Uiat I had a perfect craze for being despised. 
I doated on being despised ; and considered contempt the 
sinoerest a sort of luxury, that I was in continual fear 
of losing. - I lived in a panic, lest I should be suspected 
of shamming eentemptibility. But I did nut sham it. I 
trusted that I was really entitled to contempt ; and, for 
this, I had some metaphysical- looking reasons, which there 
may be occasion to explain further on. At present, it is 
snfRcient to give a colourable rationality to my cn!ze, if I 
say, that the slightest approach to any favourable construc- 
tion of my intellectual pretensions, any, the least, shadow 
o# esteem expressed for some thought or some logical dis- 
tinction that I might incautiously have dropped, ainmied 
me beyond xAeasure,'4>ecause it pledged me in a manner 
with the hearer to support this first attempt by a second, 
by» third, by a fourth— Oh, > heavens ! there is no say- 
ing how far the horrid man might go in his unreasonable 
demands^ upon me. I groaned under the weight of his 
expectations ; and, if I laid but the first round of such a 
staircase,- why, then, I saw in vision a vast Jacob*s ladder 
towering upwards to the clouds, mile after mile, league 
after league ; the consequence of whidi would be, that I 
should be expected to run up and down this ladder, like 
any fatigue party of Irish hodmen, carrying hods of mor- 
tar and bricks to the top of any Babel which my wretched 
admirer -might choose to build. ■■ But I put a stop to this 
villany. I nipped the abominable system of extortion in 
the ver]i^bud, by refusing to take the first step. The man 
could have no pretence, you know, for expecting me to 
climb the third or fourth round, when I had seemed quite 
unequal to the firsi;. Professing the most absolute bank- 
ruptcy from the very beginning, giving the man no sort 
of hope that I would pay even one farthing in the pound, 
I never could be made miserable, or kept in hot water, 
by unknown responsibilities, or by endless anxieties about 
some bill being presented, which the monster might pre- 
tend for one moment that I had indorsed, or in some way 
had sanctioned his expecting that I would pay. 

Still, with all this passion for being despised, which was 
so essential to my peace of mind, I found at times an al- 
titude—a starry altitude — in the station of contempt for 
me assumed by my brother that nettled me. Sometimes, 
indeed, the mere necessities of dispute carried me, before 
I was aware of my own imprudence, so far up the stair- 
case of Babel, that my brother was shaken for a moment 
in the infinity of his contempt : and, before long, when my 
superiority in some bookish accomplishments displayed it- 
self, by results that could not be entirely dissembled, mere 
foolish human nature forced me on rare occasions into 
some trifle of exultation at these retributory triumphs. 
But more often I was disposed to grieve over them. 
They tended to shake that solid foun^tion of utter des- 
p'cableness upon which I relied so much for my freedom 
from anxiety ; and, therefore, upon the whole, it was sa- 
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ti8facto^.y to my mind that my brother's opiuiou of mo, 
after any little transient oscillation, gravitated determi- 
nately back towards that settled contempt which had been 
the result of his original inquest. The pillars of Her- 
cules, upon which rested the vast edifice of his scorn, were 
these two — Ist, my physics; he denounced me for effe- 
minacy : 2d, he assumed, and even postulated as talatum^ 
which I myself could never have the face to refuse, 
my general idiocy. Physically, therefore, and intellectu- 
ally, he looked upon me as below notice ; but, moralJy, be 
assured me that he would give me a written character of 
the very bc^t description, whenever I chose to opply for 
it. ' You're honest,' he said ; * you're willing, though 
lazy ; you vould pull, if you had the strength of a flea ; 
and, though a monstrous coward, you don't run away.* 
My own demurs to these harsh judgments were not many. 
The idiocy I confessed ; because, tJiough positive that I 
was not uniformly an idiot, I felt inclined to think that, 
in a majority of cases, I really was ; and there were more 
reasons for thinking so than the reader is yet aware of. 
But, as to the effeminacy, I denied it in toto, and with good 
reason, as will be seen. Neither did my brother pretend 
to have any experimental proofs of it The ground he 
went upon was a mere a priori one, viz., that I had always 
been tied to the apron- string of women or girls; which 
amounted at most to this : that, by training and the na- 
tural tendency of circumstances, I oujfU to be effeminate 
— that is, there was reason to expect beforehand that I 
should be so ; but, then, the more merit in me, if, in spite 
of such general presumptions, 1 really were ^lot. In fuct, 
my brother soon learned better than anybody, and by a 
daily experience, how entirely he might depend upon me 
for carrying out the most audacious of hb own warlike 
plans : such plans, it is true, that I abominated ; but that 
made no diffei'ence in the fidelity with which I tried to 
fulfil them. 

This eldest brother of mine, to pass from my own charac- 
ter to his, was in all respecta a remarkable boy. Haughty 
he was, aspiring, immeaf^urably active ; fertile in reflources 
as Robinson Crusoe ; but also full of quarrel as it is pos- 
sible to imagine ; and, in default of any other opj.onent, he 
uould have fastened a quarrel upon his own shadow for 
presuming to run before him when going westwards in the 
morning, whereas, in all reason, a shadow, like a duti- 
ful child, ought to keep deferentially in the rear of that 
mHJestic substance which is the author of its existence. 
Books he detested, one and all, excepting only those which 
he happened to write himself. And they were not a few. 
On all subjects known to man, from the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles of our English Church, down to pyrotechnics, leger- 
demain, magic, both black and white, thaumaturgy, and 
necromancy, he favoured the world (which world was the 
nursery where f, un his first coming home, lived amongst 
my sisters) with his select opinions. On this last subject 
especially — of necromancy — he was very great ; witness 
his profound work, though but a fragment, and, unfortu* 
nately, long since de^mrted to the bosom of Cinderella, 
entitl^, * How to raise a ghost ; and when youVe got 
him down, how to keep hiin down.' To which work he 
assured us, that some most learned and enormous man, 
whose name was six feet long, had promised him an ap- 
pendix ; which appendix treated of the Red Sea and Solo- 
mon's signet-ring; with forms of mUtmut for ghosts that 
might be mutinous ; and probably a riot act, for any emeute 
amongst ghosts inclined to raise barricades ; since he often 
thrill^ our young hearts by supposing the case (not at all 
unlikely, he affirmed), that a federation, a solemn league 
and conspiracy, might take place amongst the infinite 
generations of ghosts against the single generation of men 
at any one time composing the garrison of earth. The 
Roman phrase for expressing that a man had died, viz., 
*Ahiit ad plures" (He has gone over to the majority), my 
brother explained to us ; and we easily comprehended that 
any one generation of the living human race, even if com- 
bined, and acting in concert, must be in a frightful mino- 
rity, by comparison with all the incalculable generations 
that hud trod this earth before us. The Parliament of 



living men. Lords nud Commons united, what a miserable 
array against the Upper and Lower House composing the 
Parliament of ghosts. Perhaps the Pre- Adamites wou^ 
constitute one wing in such a ghostly army. My brother, 
dying in his sixteenth year, was far enough from seeing or 
foreseeing Waterloo ; else he might have illustrated this 
dreadful duel of the living human race with its gho«tIy 
predecessors, by the awful apparition which, at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, on the ISth of June, 1815, the 
mighty contest at Waterloo must have assumed to eyes 
that watched over the trembling interests of man. Tlie 
English army, about that time in tlie great agony of its 
strife, was thrown into squares ; and under that arrange- 
ment, which condensed and contracted its apparent num- 
bers within a few black geometrical diagrams, how fright- 
fully narrow— how spectral did its slender lines appear at 
a distance, to any philosophic spectators that knew the 
amount of hunuin interests confided to that army, and the 
hopes for Chrbteudom that even then were trembling in 
the balance! Such a disproportion, it seems, might exist, 
ill the case of a ghostly war, between the harvest of pos- 
sible results and the slender band of reapers that were to 
gather it in. And there was even a worse peril than any 
analogous one that has been yroved to exist at Waterloo. 
A British surgeon, indeed, in a work of two octavo voluroea, 
has endeavoured to show tliat a conspiracy was traced at 
Waterloo, between two or three foreign regimen ta, fur 
kindling a panic in the heat of the liattle, by flight, aud 
by a sustained blowing>up of tumbrils, with the roiseraLle 
purpose of shaking the Britisli firmness. But the evidences 
are not clear ; whereas my brother insisted that the pre- 
sence of sham men, distributed extensively amongst the 
human race, and meditating treason against us idl, had 
been demonstrated to the satisfaction of all true philo- 
sophers. Who were these shams and make-believe men ? 
They were, in fact, people that bad been dead for cen- 
turies, but that, for reaeons best known to tbemselvef, 
had returned to this upper earth, walked about amongst 
us, and were undbtinguibhable, except by the most leariwd 
of necroman eel's, from authentic men of flesh and blood. 
I mention thb for the sake of illustrating the fact, that 
the same crazes are everlastingly revolving upon men. 
Two years ago, during the camivid of universal anarchy 
equally amongst doers and thinkers, a closely-printed pam- 
phlet was publbhed with thb title — ' A New Revelation, 
or the Communion of the Incarnate Dead with the Un- 
conscious Living. Important Fact, without trifling Fic- 
tion, by Him.' I liave not the pleasure of knowing Hm; 
but certainly I must concede to Hm, that he writes like 
a man of education, and also like a man of extreme so- 
briety, upon his extravagant theme. He b angry with 
Swedenb<»rg, as might be expected, for lib ^absurdities;* 
but, as to him, there b no chance that he should commit 
any absurdity, because (p. G) ' he has met with some who 
have acknowledged the fact of their having come from the 
dead* — liabes oonfiUntem reum. Few, however, are endowed 
with so much candour ; and, in particular, for the hooonr 
of literature, it grieves me to find, by p. 10, that the largest 
number of these shams, and perhaps the most uncandid, 
are to be looked for amongst * publbhers and printers,' oi 
whom, it seems, * the great majority' are mere forgeries ; 
a very few speak frankly about the matter, and say they 
don't care who knows it, which, to my thinking, b impu- 
dence ; but by far the larger section do^rgedly deny it, and 
call a policeman, if you persist in charging them with being 
shams. Some differences there are between my brother 
and Him, but in the great outline of their views they co- 
incide. 

Thb hypothesis, however, like a thousand others, when 
it happened that they engaged no durable sympathy fn^m 
hb imrsery audience, he did not pursue. For some time, 
he turned hb thoughts to philosophy, and read lectoree to 
us every night upon some branch or other of pbyBica. Thb 
undertaking arose upon some one of us envying or admir- 
ing flies for their power of walking upon the ceiling. 
* Pooh !* he said, ' they are impostors ; they pretend to do 
it, but they can't do it as it ought to be done. Ah ! yon 
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shoold see fM sUnding upright on the ceiling, with my 
bead downwardis for half- an- hour together, and meditat- 
ing profoundly/ My second sister remarked, that we 
should all be very glad to see him in that position. ' If 
that's the case,* he replied, * it's very well that all is ready, 
ejceept as to one single strap.' Being an excellent skater, 
ke had first imagined that, if held up until he had started, 
by taking a bold sweep ahead, he might then keep himself 
ill position through the continued impetus of skating. But 
this he found not to answer, because, as he observed, ' the 
friction was too retarding from the plaster of Paris, but 
the case would be very different if the ceiling were coated 
with ice.' As it was not, he dianged his plan. The true 
secret, be said, was this : he would consider himself in tba 
b'j^ht of a humming-top; he would make an apparatus 
(aod he made it) for having himself launched, like a top, 
apoo the ceiling, and regularly spun. Then the vertigi- 
nous motion of the human top would overpower the force 
of gravitation. He should, of course, spin upon his own 
axis, and sleep upon his axis — perhaps he might even 
dream upon it ; and he laughed at ' those scoundrels, the 
flies,' th^t never improved in their pretended art, nor 
made anything of it. The principle was now discovered ; 
' SDd, of course,' he said, * if a man can keep it up for five 
rainutes, what's to hinder him from going on for five 
months ?' ' Certainly,' my sister replied, whose scepti- 
cism, in fact, had not settlied upon the five months, but 
altogether upon the five minutes* The apparatus for 
spinning him, however, would not work : a fact which was 
evidently owing to the stupidity of the gardener. On re- 
considering the subject, he announced, to the disappoint- 
ment of some amongst us, that, although the physical dis- 
covery was now complete, he saw a moral difficulty. It 
was not a AaimmtJij^-top that was required, but a ^>e^-top ; 
and this, in order to keep up the vartigo at full stretch, 
without which, to a certainty, gravitation would prove too 
much for him, needed to be whipped incessantly. Now, 
that was what a gentleman ought not to tolerate : to be 
scourged unintermittingly on the legs by any grub of a 
gardener, unkss it were Father Adam himself, was a thing 
that he could not bring his mind to endure. However, as 
some compensation, he proposed to improve the art of fly- 
ing, which was, as everybody must acknowledge, in a con- 
dition quite disgraceful to civilised society. As he had 
made many a fire balloon, and had succeeded in some at- 
tempts at bringing down cats hy para/shutei, it was not very 
difficult to fly downwards from moderate elevations. But, 
as he was reproached by my sister for never flying back 
again, which, however, was a far different thing, and not 
even attempted by the philosopher in ' Rasselas ' (for 

ItcTocare gradnm. et superas evaders ad aaraa, 

Uic labor, hoc opas cat), 
he refused, under such poor encouragement, to try his 
winged parachtUe$ any more, either 'aloft or alow,' till 
he had thoroughly studied Bishop Wilkins* on the art of 
translating right reverend gentlemen to the moon ; and, in 
the meantime, he resumed his general lectures on physics. 
From these, however, he was speedily driven, or one 
might say shelled out, by a concerteid assault of my 
sister's. He had been in the habit of lowering the pitch of 
his lectures with ostentatious condescensbn to the pre- 
sumed level of our poor understandinga This superci- 
liousness annoyed my sister ; and, accordingly, with the 
help of two young female visiters, and my next younger 
brother — in subwquent times a little middy on board 
many a diip of H. M., and the most predestined rebel 
upon earth against all assumptions small or great of supe- 



* * Bishop Wmdns:*— I>r W^ bishop of Cliestor In the rden of 
Charles IL, notortoiuly wrote a book on the poaaiblUty of a voyage to 
the moon, which, in a bishop, would bo called a translation to tlte 
moon ; and peiliapa It was hi$ name that snggcated the * Adventures 
of Peter Wlllilns.' It is unfair, however, to mention him in connection 
with that only one of his works which annoancea an extraragant pur- 
pose, lie was reaUy a scleotiflc man, and already, in the time of 
Cromwell (about 1667), had projected that Royal Society of London, 
which was afterwards realised and presided over by Isaac Barrow and 
Isaac Newton. He was also a learned man, but still with a vein of 
romance abnat him, as may be seen in his most elaborate work— ' Tho 
E«ay towards a Philosophic or Universal Language.* 



riority — she arranged a mutiny, that had the unexpected 
effect of suddenly extinguishing the lectures for ever. He 
had happened to say, what was no unusual thing with him, 
that he flattered himself he had made the point under dis- 
cussion tolerably clear; 'dear,' he added, bowing round 
the half-circle of us, the audience, * to the meanest of 
capacities ;' and then he repeated, sonorously, * clear to 
the most excruciatingly mean of capacities.' Upon which 
a voice, a female one, but whose I had not time to 
distinguish, retorted — * No, you haven't ; it's as dark as 
sin;' and then, without a moment's interval, a second 
voice exclaimed, * Dark as night ;* then came my young 
brother's insurrectionary yell, *• Dark as midnight ;' then 
another female voice chiiq^ in melodiously, * Dark as 
pitch ;' and so the peal continued to come round like a 
catch, the whole being so well concerted, and the roll- 
ing fire so well sustained, that it was impossible to muke 
h^ against it ; whilst the abruptness of the interruption 
^veto it the protecting character of an oral ' round robin,' 
It being impossible to challenge any one in particular as 
the ringleader. Burke's phrase of Mhe swinish multi- 
tude,' applied to mobs, was then in every body's mouth ; 
and, accordingly, after my brother had recovered from his 
first astonishment at this insurrection, he made us several 
sweeping bows that looked very much like tentative re- 
hearsals of a sweeping /tt»i^a</«, and then addressed us in 
a very brief speech, of which we could distinguish the 
words peaHi and tmnvh multitude^ but uttered in a very 
low key, perhaps out of regard to the two young strangers. 
We all laughed in chorus at this parting salute: my 
brother himself condescended at last to join us ; but there 
ended the course of lectures on natural philosophy. 

As it was impossible, however, that he should remain 
quiet, he announced to us, that for the rest of his life he 
meant to dedicate himself to the intense cultivation of the 
tragic drama. He got to work instantly ; and very soon 
he had composed the first act of his ' Sultan Selim ;' but, 
in defiance of the metre, he soon changed the title to 
' Sultan Amurath,' considering thai a much fiercer name, 
more be whiskered and beturbaned. It was no part of his 
intention that we should sit lolling on chairs like ladies 
and gentlemen that had paid opera prices for private boxes. 
He expected every one of us, he said, to pull an oar. We 
were to ad the tragedy. But, in fact, we had many oars 
to pull. There were so many characters that each of us 
took four at the least, and the future middy had six. 
He, this wicked little middy,* caused the greatest afflic- 
tion to Sultan Amurath, forcing him to order the am- 
putation of his head six several times (that is, once in 
every one of his six parts), during the first act. In 
reality, the sultan, though a decent man, was too bloody. 
What by the bowstring, and what by the scimetar, he 
had so thinned the population with which he commenced 
business, that scarcely any of the characters remained 
alive at the end of act the first. Sultan Amurath found 
himself in an awkward situation. Large arrears of work 
remained, and hardly anybody to do it but the sultan him- 
self. In composing act the second, the author had 
to proceed like Deucalion and Pyrrha, and to create an 
entirely new generation. Apparently this young genera- 
tion, that ought to have been, so good, took no warning 
by what had happened to their ancestors in act the 
first ; one must conclude that they were quite as wicked, 
since the poor sultan had found himself reduced to order 
them all for execution in the course of this act the second. 
To the brazen age had succeeded an iron age ; and the 
prospects were becoming sadder and sadder as the tragedy 
advauMd. But here the author began to hesitate. He 
felt it hard to resist the instinct of carnage. And was it 
right to do 60 ? Which of the felons, whom he had cut 
off prematurely, could pretend that a court of appeal 



• • Middy : '— I call hlra so, simply to avoid confusion, and by w«y 
of anticipation ; else he was too younj? at this time to serve in the 
navy. Afterwards, he did so for many years, and saw every variety 
of service in every class of ships belonnini; to onr navy. At one time, 
when yet a boy, he was captured by pirafe.i, and compelled to sull 
with them ; and the end of his adventurous ciin or was. that for many 
a year ho has boen lying at the bo<1om of the Atlantic. 
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would have reversed his sentcDce ? But the consequences 
were dreadful. A new set of characters in every act 
brought with it the necessity of a new plot : for people 
could not succeed to the arrears of old actions, or inherit 
ancient motives, like a landed estate. Five crops, in fact, 
must be taken off the ground in each separate tragedy, 
amounting, in short, to five tragedies involved in one. 

Such, according to the rapid sketch which at this mo- 
ment my memory furnishes, was the brother, who ^ now 
first laid open to me the gates of war. The occasion jvas 
this. He had resented, with a shower of stones, an af- 
front offered to us by an individual boy, belonging to a 
cotton-factory ; for more than two years afterwards this 
became the Merrima eau$a of a skirmish or a battle as often 
as we passed the factory ; and unfortunately that was twice 
a-day on every day except Sunday. Our situation in re- 
spect to the enemy was as follows : — Greenhay, a country- 
house newly built by my father, at that time was « dear 
mile from the outskirts of. Manchester ; but in after years 
Manchester, throwing- out the tentacula of its vast expan- 
sions, absolutely enveloped Greenhay;4and> for anything I 
know, the grounds and gardens which then insulated^e 
house, may have Jong disappeared. Being a modest man- 
sion, which (including hot walls, offices, and gardener*8 
house) had cost onlybix thousand pounds, I do not know 
how it should have risen to the distinction of giving name 
to a region of that great town ; however, it hoi done so ;* 
and at this tim% therefore, after changes so great, it will 
be difiOcult for the habiivi of >that region (o. understand 
how my brother and myself could have a solitary road 
to traverse between Greenhay and Princess Street, then 
the termination, on that side of Manchester. But so 
it was. ' Oxford Street, like its namesake in London, 
was then called the Oxford Buad; and during the cur- 
rency of our ficquaintance with it, arose the first three 
houses in its neighbourhood; of which the third was built 
for the Rev. S. H., one of our guardians^^ for whom 
his fci^nds had also, built the church of StPeter^s — not a 
bowshot from the house. At present, however, he re- 
sided in Salford, nearly two jniles from Greenh^ ; and 
to him we went, over daily, for the benefit of hia classical 
instructions. One sole cotton -foctory -had then risen along 
the line of Oxford Street ; and this was dose to a bridge^ 
which also was a new creation ; for previously all passen- 
gers to Manchester went round by Garrat. This factory be- 
came the oficina gentium %g ois, from which swarmed forth 
those Gotlis and Vandala.that continually threatened our 
steps; and this bridge befi^ame the eternal arena of com- 
bat, we taking good care .|o be on the right side of the 
bridge foa retreat, i.«., otx the town side, or the country 
side, accordingly as we M(ejm going out in the morning, or 
returning in the afternqpn. Stones were the implements 
of warfare; and byfCpf^unual practice we became expert 
in throwing them. 

The origin of the food it is scarcely requisite to rehearse, 
since the particular jiccident which began it was nut the 
true efficient cause <q£ our long warfare, but (as logicians 
express it) simply ^he occasion. The cause lay in v our 
aristocratic dress : as children of an opulent family, where 
all provisions were liberal, and all appointments elegant, 
we were uniformly well-dressed, and, in particular, we 
wore trousers (at that time unheard of, except in maritime 
places) and Hessian boots — a crime that could not be for- 
given in the Lancashire of that day, because it expressed 
the double- offence of being aristocratic, and being out- 
landish. We were aristocrats, and it was vain to deny 
it ; could we deny our boots ? whilst .our antagonists, if 
not absolutely iansoulotUii, were slovenly and .forlorn in 
their dress, often unwashed, with hair totally neglected, 
and always covered with flakes of cotton.- Jacobins they 
were not by any sympathy with the French Jacobinism 
that then desolated western Europe ; for, on the contrary, 
they- detested everything French, and answered with 

* ' Greenes,' with a sllK^t variation in tb« speUinff» is tlie name 
gSvtn to that district, of whicli Greenhay formed tho orlslnHl nodeus. 
Probably, it was the solitary sitaation of th& house >wht^(foUiiig any 
other grounds of denomination) raised It to this privilege. 



brotherly signals 16 the ory^of 'Church and king,* or 

* King and constitution.' But, for .all that, as they were 
perfectly independent, ^ettin^ vary high wages, and in a 
mode of industry that was then taking vast strides ahead, 
they contrived to reconcile this patriotic an ti- Jacobinism 
with4t personal Jacobinism of that sort which is native to 
the heart of man, who is by natural impulse (and not 
without a root of nobility) impatient of inequality, and 
submits to it only through a «euse of its necessity, or a 
long experience of its benefits. 

It was on an early day of our new- t^rociaiitm, or per- 
haps on the very first, that, as we passed the bridge, a 
boy happening to issue from the factery,* aang out to us 
derisively — * Holloa, Bucks !'. In this the reader may fail 
to perceive any atrocious insult commensurate to the long 
war which followed. But the reader is wrong. The word 

* daudiet^^ which was what the vilbiin meant^ had not then 
been bom, so that he could not have called us- by that 
name, unless through the^epirit of prophecy. Buck was 
the nearest word at hand in .his -Mancfaetter veoftbulary ; 
he gave all he could, and let us dfeam the rest.. But in 
the next moment he discovered our boots, and he com- 
pleted his crime by saluting us as * Boots ! boots !* My 
brother made a dead stop, surveyed him with intense dis- 
dain, and bade him draw near, that<he might /give his 
flesh to the fowls of the air.* The boy declined. to 4tcoept 
this liberal invitation, and conveyed his answer by a most 
contemptuous and plebeian gesture, upon which my 
brother drove iiim in with a shower of stones. 

During this inaugural^ftourish of hos*ilitie»/ 1, for my 
part, remained inactive, and therefore apparently nentral. 
But this was the last time that I did so : for the moment, 
I was taken by surpiise. - To be called a huehhj one that 
had it in his choice to have called me a««»ward^»-thief, 
or a murderer, struck me as a most pardonable offence; 
and as to boott^ that rested upon a flagrant fact that could 
not be denied, so that at first I was green enough to re- 
gard the boy as very considerate and indulgent.^ But my 
brother >soon rectified my views ; or, if any deubta re- 
mained, he impressed me, at least, with a sense of my 
paramount duty to himself, which was .threefold. First, 
it seems, I owed military aJl^ianoe to him^ as my com- 
noander-in-chief, whenever we *• took the field ; ' secondly, 
by the law of nations, I, being** cadet of my house, owed 
suit and service to him who was its head ; and he assured 
me, that twice in a year, on my birthday and on Ats, he 
had a right, strietly speaking, to make me ^ lie down, and 
to set his foot upon -my neok ; lastly, by a law not so 
rigorous, but valid amongst gentlemen-* viz., ' by the 
comity of nations,' it seems I owed etenml deference 
to one BO much older than myself, so much wiser, stronger, 
braver, more beautiful, and more swift of foot Some- 
thing like all this in tendency I had already believed, 
though I had not so minutely investigated the modes and 
i;rounds of my duty. As a Pariah, which, by natural tem- 
perament, I was, and by awful dedication to despondency, 
I felt resting upon rae always too deep and gloomy a sense 
of obscure duties, that I never should he able to fulfil— a 
burthen which I could not carry, and which yet I did not 
know how to throw off. Glad, therefore, I was to find 
the whole tremendous weight of obligations— the law and 
the prophets — all crowded into this one brief command — 

* Thou^halt obey thy brother as God's vicar upon earth.' 
For now, if, by any future stone levelled at him who had 
called 4ne ' a buck,* I should chance to draw blood — per- 
haps 1 might not have committed so serious a trespass on 
any rights which he -could plead : but, if I had (for on this 
subject my convictions were still cloudy), at any rate the 
duty I. might have violated in regard to this general 
brother, in right of Adam, was eancelled when it came 
into collision with ray paramount duty to this liege brother 
of my own individual house. 

From this day, tbecefore; I obeyed all my brother^s mili- 
tary ooDunands with the utmost docility; and happy it 



• * Factory : ' such was the designation technically at that time. 
A» present, 1 believe that a building of that class woold be called a 
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made ine that every sort of distraction, or question, or open- 
ing for demur, was swallowed up in the unity of this one 
papal principle, discovered by my brother, viz., that all 
rights of casuistry were transferreid from me to himself. 
HU was the judgment — Atf was the responsibility; and' to 
me belonged only the frablime duty of unconditional faith 
in Aim. That faith I realised. It is true that* he taxed 
me at times, in his reports of particuAar^^hts^'with 'hor- 
rible cowardice,' and even with ' a cowardice that seemed 
inexplicable, except on the supposition of treachery.' But 
this was only a /aqoa dt'parier with him: the idea^of 
secret perfidy, that was constantly rWorin^ onder-grouiid, 
gave an interest to the progress of the war, which else 
tended to the ftionotonous. It was a dramatic artifice for 
sustaining the interest, where the incidents might be too 
slightly diver^^. But that he did not believe his own 
charges was ^eai*, bdcaMse he neVer Repeated then) fn-liis' 
* General History of the Caitipaigns,' which was a retumi, 
or digest, of his daily reports. 

We fought every day; and, generally speaking, twice 
every day; and the result was pretty uniform, viz., that 
my bnAher and I terminated the battle i^ insisting upen 
cMir undoubted right to run away. Magna Charta, I 
ahoulcf f&ticy, sectires(^that great fight to'evety man ; else 
surelV it is sadly defective. 'But^Ut df this cataMrophe to 
mos€ of our skirmishes, and to all tfur |(>ifched t>itttle8 ex- 
cept one» grew a standing schism between my brother and 
me. My unlindited obedience had respect to action, but 
not to Opinion. Loyalty to my brother did not rest upon 
hypoteili^: because I was faithful, it did not follow that I 
must be false in relation to his capricious opinions. And 
these opinions sometimes took the shape of aftts. Twice, 
at the least, in every week, but sometimes every night, my 
brother insisted on singing 'Tcf'Deam' for snppoiied Vid- 
toriea which heliad wen ; VmdbeiliftiAted also on my bear- 
ing a part in these ^Te Deums.' Now, as I knew of no 
such victories, but resolutely asserted the truth — viz., that 
we ran away — a slight jar was thus giyen to the else 
triumphal effect of these musical ovations. Once having 
uttered my protest, however, willingly I gave my aid to 
the chaunting; for I loved unspeakably the grand and 
varied system of chaunting in the Romish and English 
churches. And, looking back at this day to the ineffable 
benefits which I derived from the church of my diildhood, 
I account among the very greatest those which reached 
me through the various chaants connected with the* 0, 
JubiUte,' the * Magnificat,' the < Te Deum,' the < Bene- 
dicite,* ie. Through these ohaunts it was that the sor- 
row which laid waste my infoncy, and the devotion which 
natnre had made a necessity of my being, were profoundly 
interfuse<l : the sorrow gave reality and depth to the de- 
votion; the devotion gave grandeur and idealisation ^ 
the sorrow. Neither was my love for chaunting altogether 
without knowledge. A son of my reverend guardian, much 
older than myself, who possessed a singular £&culty of pro- 
ducing a sort of organ accompaniment with one* half of his 
mouth, whilst he sang with the other half, had given me 
some instructions in the art of chaunting : and, as to n>v 
brother, he, the hundred- handed Briareus, could do all 
things ; of course, therefore, he could chaunt. He widd 
channt : he had a right to chaunt : he had a right, per- 
hapsy to chaunt * Te Deum.* For if he ran away ev6ry 
day of liis life, what then ? Sometimes the enemy fanis- 
tered in overpowering numbers — seventy, or even ninety 
strong. Now, if there is a time for everything in this 
world, surely that was the time for running away. But 
in the meantime I must pause, reserving what has to fol- 
! low for another occasion. 



THE CHEMISTRY OF THE KITCHEN. 

A BULIBS or PAPBB8 BT A OOUMTBT IKKJTOa'S WIFB. 

Na I-INTRODUCrORY. 
Thi reading public is certainly well provided With cuHnary 
treatises, cookery-books, and articles upon the affairs of 
the kitchen ; but here is another attempt to say something 
edifying on the momentous topic The motiyes which have 



induced me to write these papers, and also to yenture on 
the publication of them now that they are written, are 
neither many nor fiir to seek. 

In the first plhce, the great majority of such treatises 
appear to shoot above the mark. They contain so large a 
number of ^elaborate ^ceipts,* they describe such splendid 
dinner-tables, they^ make'sUch a number of technical allu- 
sions, and they use a style of language so very vague, that 
I suspect the readers fot %bo8e use they are intended are 
more frequently appalled than edified. They are written as 
if IbiBy w'er^ 'addl^sed to^pfbf^sional cooks, none of whom 
ever reads a word of them ; for your genuine cook, like a 
practical chemist as he is, learns bis trade in the kitchen. 
Perhaps, indeed, they are written for ideal purposes ; for I 
am sure that the numerous ladies of moderate incomes, who 
purchase and pecuse^ them, will find nothing but Barme* 
cidal (easts within their enchanted boards. 

On the other band, some Compilers of cookery-books 
have carefully ayoided this d:treme,' but only to go into 
another. They seem to intend their directions for illiterate 
wenches, and not for well-educited ^oung women. They 
work by rule of thumb; they^gmatise on eyery point; 
they explain nothing : and this tilings me to the third ob- 
jection I have to urge against the Whol6 assemblage of my 
ptedecessors. 

Not one of them seems to think if worth her while to 
get iufor&ed as to the nature of her'edlitiary processes, in 
order to ez|)taitk them to otKers. ''Not one of them seems 
to be aware thai cdokei7 is iTbranch of pyaotioal chemistry, 
and, consequetftly, has a scientifiO' fbundation for each and 
all of ittf directi^ons.' Not one of them appears to have given 
any attention to chemistry and its' applications. I might 
almost say, that none of them affords the slightest intima- 
tion of the fiiot, that there is such a science at all. In one 
word, there is not a single explanation in all the cookery- 
books I haye ever read. 

Is it, then, to be wondered at, that there is not one lady 
within the range of my acquaintance (nor. I daresay, tliat 
of almost anybody else) capable of retid^ng a reason for 
the changes that are induced upon a slice of bread by 
toasting it before tho fire? Try thttai, and you will see. 
Ask the first, the Beootad, and the tfifrd^lady you meet. 
What is the chenuoal pulrpose &f oookefyl and teA to one but 
she will tell you, she is neither a cook hor a Bluesitocking. 
Vary the form of /tHir^ciuestion, and ask' her why we cook 
ourfood^a^all,'andlBhe will tell you it is'totftake it more 
dige^C!ble-=>as if that Were any explank^on of the fact ! 

Now this is the age of explanations. "Ever'body knows 
something about physical science, and everybody should 
do so. Our cookery-books are, therefore, behind the day 
in which we liye. They are mere collections of empirical 
atad uninstructiye receipts. The young housekeeper who 
dives into their pages will seldom learn to njake a good 
dish, and she will neyer acquire iir new fact or principle, 
the sigMficanoe of whieh extends beyond the kitchen-door. 
Wotlting with them, she will wOrk without intelligence. 
Failing to obtain their promised results, she has no com- 
pensation for her fitilure in the consciousness that she has 
at least aequifed more knowledge* of the operatidns of na- 
ture than she possessed befbre. 

Be it said with all becomihg in<£klesty, Mt li is now my 
intention to supply this crying want, at least in some de- 
gree. ^ It is the purpose of these columns to instruct their 
young readers not only how to make g6bd dfshes, but also 
to understand something of theohetnical principles on which 
they are prepared. As for the practical dilrections, to be 
giyefl in the course of these papers, they shall be short, 
Uiey shall be plain, and they shall haye the adviiuitage of 
haring been writteh ft-om experience. ' But H'shall be my 
principal endeavour duly to set fbrth the chemistry of the 
kitchen, and that in language as simple as possible, but 
also as precise as the nature of the subject demands. 
' In order to accomplish this object, there shall first be an 
article or two on chemistry in general. After that I shall 



* The word recipe Is the second person singnlar of the Imperative 
"hiood of a Latin verb si|(nlfying taJte: receipt Is t)ie past participle of 
the same verb.' I prefer the latter for an Ertgllsh substantive. 
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discuss the chemistry of food more particularly, and more 
at large. The rest of the chemical information and explana- 
tion will be found di£fased through the remaining articles. 
It may be as well to mention, in concluding these introduc- 
tory remarks, that the scientific sources on which I mean 
to draw are * Kane's Elements,' * Front's Bridgewater 
Treatise,' * Liebig's Treatise on Food,' a few more works of 
the same nature, and the memory of my husband. I men> 
tion this in order that my more intelligent pupils may ex- 
tend their researches, for these authorities are all as open 
to them as to me— except one, which I am sure they will 
allow me to retain for my own private use and edification, 
for I have only a single copy, and there is little prospect 
of a second e€iition ! 



AERONAUTICS. 

Af.bonautiob, or the art of sailing in the air, is of very 
modern date; if, indeed, we are warranted to say that 
the art has yet been acquired, for we have only got a 
machine or apparatus capable of sustaining some hun- 
dreds of pounds in the air, the means of guiding and pro- 
pelling it having yet to be discovered. The attention and 
admiration of men would doubtless be attracted from the 
beginning to the ease, grace, and velocity with which the 
feathered race soar aloft, and wing their way in the upper 
regions ; but tliere is no reason to believe that any of the 
nations of antiquity— not even Greece and Rome, with 
all their progress in science and art--«Ter made the small- 
est advances towards a discovery of a method of flying, 
or of aerial navigation. Archytas of Tarentum, a cele- 
brated Pythagorean philosopher, who flourished about 
four hundred years before Uie Christian era, is indeed 
said to have constructed a wooden flying pigeon; but, 
from the imperfect accounts transmitted to us of its ma- 
chinery, there is every probability that its flight was one 
of the many deceptions of the ma,gio art which the an- 
cients so well understood and so expertly practised. The 
attention of man was much earlier, as well as more ear- 
nestly and successfully, turned to the art of navigating 
lakes, rivers, and seas. To gratify his quriosity, or to 
better his condition, he was prompted to emigrate^ or to 
pass from one place to another, and thus he would tax 
his ingenuity to discover the means by which he might 
be enabled to accomplish his journey. To make the at- 
mosphere the medium of transit, would, in the early 
stages of society, hardly strike the mind at all, or, if it 
did, it would only strike it as a physical impossibility. 
Nature has not supplied man with vrings, as it has done 
the fowls of heaven, and to find a locomotive means of 
transportation through the air was in the in&ncy of all 
science absolutely hopeless. Bat advantage would be 
early taken of the buoyant property of water, particularly 
of the sea, which must have been known to mankind ftrom 
the creation. The canoe and the raft would be first con- 
structed, and, in the course of time, experience would 
teach men to build vessels of a larger size, to fix the rud- 
der to the stem, to erect the mast, and unfurl the sails. 
Thus would the art of navigating the ocean advance from 
step to step, while the art of navigating the air remained 
a mystery, practised, it may be, by flying demons, and 
flying witches, and the like ethereal beings of a dark my- 
thology, but an achievement to which ordinary mortals 
could make no pretensions. 

Our object in .this paper is to give a concise history of 
aeronautics, commencing at that period when something 
like an approach was made to the principles upon whi<£ 
the art could be reduced to practice. 

The person who is entitled to the honour of the discovery 
of the main principle of aeronautics — atmospheric buoy- 
ancy — is Roger Bacon, an English nrank of the thirteenth 
century. This eminent man, whose uncommon genius 
was, in that superstitious and ignorant age, ascribed to 
his intercourse with the devil, was aware that the air is a 
material of some consistency, capable, like the ocean, of 
bearing vessels on its surface ; and, in one of his works, 
he particularly describes the construction of a machine by 



which he believed it was possible to navigate the air. U 
is a large, thin, hollow globe of copper, or other suiubl^ 
metal, which ho proposes to fill with * ethereal air or 
liquid fire,' and then to launch from some elevated poi&i 
into the atmosphere, when he supposes it will float on iu 
surface, like a vessel on the water. He afterwards fbjs, 
< There may be made some flying instrument, eo tkt a 
man, sitting in the middle of Uie instrument, and turning , 
some mechanism, may put in motion some artificial win^ i 
which may beat the air like a flying bird.' But, thou^ 
Bacon knew the buoyancy of the atmosphere, he waaverj 
imperfectly acquainted with its properties. His idea sfxta 
to have been, that the boundaries of the atmosphere tre 
at no great height, and that the aerial vessel, in order to 
its being borne up, must be placed on the surface of tlie 
air, just as a ship, in order to its being supported, rnoit 
be placed on the surface of the water. And, vhatever 
may be meant by his ' ethereal air and liquid fire,' there 
is no evidence that he, or any one liring in that age, hd 
any knowledge of the various and distinct gases. Bae>» 
merely reasoned and theorised on the subject ; be never 
attempted to realise these flying projects by actual expe- 
riment. 

It was not till the year 1782 that the art of aerial D&Ti- 
gation was discovered, and the merit of the disooverj ]i 
due to two brothers, wealthy paper manufacturers, at io- 
nonay, not far from Lyons — Stephen and Joseph Mont- 
golfier. This di8C3very they did not arrive at from an; 
scientific reasoning founded on the elasticity and weight 
of the atmosphere, for, though attached to the stndj of 
mathematics and chemistry, they do not appear to bate 
particularly turned their attention to aerostatics; bat 
from observing how clouds and smoke rise and float in 
the atmosphere, it occurred to Stephen, the youoger <^ 
the two, that a light paper bag, filled with cloud or amokf, 
would, from the natural tendency of these subst&noes to 
ascend, be carried by their force in an upward directioa 

About the middle of November, 1782, they made th«r 
first experiment in their own chamber at Avignon, vitha 
light paper bag of an oblong shape, which they ioflatcd, 
by applying burning paper to an orifice in the lower part 
6f the bag, and in a few minutes they had the satisfaaion 
of seeing it ascend to the ceiling of the chamber. Coo- 
struoting a paper bag of larger dimensions, they made t 
similar experiment in the open air, with equal suooes. 
and, the bag being of a spherical shape, they gave it tk 
name of balloon, from its resemblance to a large, rooitd, 
short-necked, chemical vessel so called. Finding, from ^^ 
peated trials, that the larger the balloon the more suc- 
cessful was the experiment, they proceeded to ooDStnii^ 
one of linen lined with paper, 35 feet in diameter; aoi 
on the 25th of April, 1783, aft>er being filled with rarificd 
air, it rapidly rose to the height of 1000 feet, and fell totiie 
ground at the distance of three-quarters of a mile from tk 
spot where it ascended. Encouraged by this success, tbe 
Montgolfiers came to the resolution of making a poblic 
experiment with this last constructed balloon at ADDooay, 
on the 5th of June following. It was inflated with hettid 
air, by the lower orifice being placed over a pit or weU, 
in which were burned chopped straw ant wool Two 
men were sufiSdent to fill it ; but^ when %illy inflated 
eight men were required to prevent it fro« asoendJDf. 
On being released from its fostenings, it ros^m^e^icalij 
to the height of six or seven thousand foet, f$d made its 
descent at the distance of a mile and a-half frdV^tbe poiat 
of its departure. ''. 

This novel experim^it, which forms an importi<l 
in the history of the art of aeronautics, attracted 
attention, and Stephen Montgolfier, having soon^ ^' 
rived in Paris, was requested by the Royal Ac , ^ 
Sdences, whose sittings, immediately on hia arrl... 
had been invited to attend, to repeat the experimen, 
their expense. He gladly availed himself of their propo 
and speedily got prepared a large balloon of an ellipt 
shape, 72 feet high, and 41 feet in diameter. I( ^ 
nisbed in a style of great magnificence, and elegantl 
corated on the outer surface with beautiful and a 
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&te designs. When completed, it weighed 1000 pounds. 
A3 a preliminary experiment, it raised eight men from 
the ground, and, on the 12th of September, 1788, it as- 
cended, in the presence of the Royal Academy, with a 
load of from 400 to 500 pounds ; but, in consequence of 
an injury it reoeiTed i a rising from a violent gust of wind, 
it did not present the same interesting spectacle as the 
public experiment previously made, and, upon its descent, 
It was found to be so seriously damaged, as to be unfit 
fir future experiments. A new one of nearly the same 
dimensions was therefore ordered to be made, to which 
was added a basket of wicker-work, for the accommo- 
dation of a sheep, a cock, and a duck, which were intend- 
ed as passengers. It was inflated, in the presence of the 
king and royal fiimily, at Versailles, and, when loosened 
from its moorings, it rose, with the three animals we have 
named — the first living creatures who ever ascended in 
an aerial machine — to the height of about 1500 feet, an 
accident similar to what befell the other preventing it 
from attaining a higher elevation. It, however, descended 
safely with the animals, at the distance of 10,000 feet from 
the place of its ascent 

Hazardous as it might be, it was now fully demon- 
strated that it was quite practicable for man to ascend in 
the atmosphere, and individuals were soon found suffi- 
ciently daring to make the experiment. Another balloon 
was constructed, 74 feet high, and 48 feet in diameter, 
and M. Pilatre de Rozier, superintendent of the royal mu- 
seum, and the Marquis dc Arlandes, volunteered to make 
an aerial vojage. At the bottom, it had an opening of 
about 15 feet in diameter, around which was a gallery of 
wicker-work, three feet broad, with a balustrade all around 
the outer edge, of the same material, three feet high ; and, 
to enable the aeronauts to increase or diminish at pleasure 
the rarified state of the air within, it was provided with an 
iron brazier, intended for a fire, which could easily be re- 
gulated as necessity required. On the 21st of November, 
the same year, the adventurers haring taken their places 
on opposite sides of the gallery, the balloon rose majesti- 
cally in the sight of an immense multitude of spectators, 
who witnessed its upward course with mingled sentiments 
of fear and admiration. The whole machine, with fuel and 
passengers, weighed 1600 pounds. It rose to the height 
of at least 8000 feet, and remained in the air from 20 to 
'2o minutes, visible all the time to the inhabitants of Paris 
and its environs. At several times, it was in imminent 
danger of taking fire, and the marquis, in terror for his 
life, would have made a precipitate descent, which, in all 
probability, would have ended fatally, but M. Pilatre de 
Rozier, who displayed great coolness and intrepidity, de- 
liberately extinguished the fire with a sponge of water he 
had provided for the emergency, by which they were en- 
abled to remain in the atmosphere some time longer. They 
raised and lowered themselves frequently during their ex- 
cursion, by regulating the fire in the brazier, and finally 
landed in safety five miles distant from the place where 
they started, after having sailed over a great portion of 
Paris. This is the first authentic instance in which man 
succeeded in putting into practical operation the art of tra- 
velling in the air, which had hitherto baffled his ingenuity, 
though turned to the subject for two thousand years. The 
news of the novel and adventurous feat rapidly spread 
over the whole civilised world, and aerial ascents in bal- 
loons constructed on the same principle were made in 
other cities of France, in Italy, and in the United States of 
America. 

port« The two Montgolfiers soon obtained a high and wide- 
ziJed v|^^ reputation ; and the Royal Academy of Arts and 
soooVences of Paris voted a gold medal to Stephen, the 
\ Ac^k^ger brother. It was to heated or rarified air that 
is arri^^j^lloons owed their ascending power ; but the Mont- 
>xperiineo^ in the paper in which they communicated their 
l,eirprop<^\y to the Royal Academy, erroneously attributed 
■" "'^ ■ iding power, not to the rarified air in the balloon, 
peculiar gas they supposed to be evolved by the 
ion of chopped straw and wool mixed together, to 
the name of Montgolfiers* gas was given, it being 



believed for a time, even by the members of the Academy, 
that a new kind of gas, di£ferent from hydrogen, and 
lighter than common air, had been discovered. 

Hydrogen gas, or, as it was also called, inflammable 
air, whose specific gravity was first disoovert'd in 1766, 
by Henry Oavendi^, though the gas itself had been 
known long before to coal miners, from its fatal effects, 
was, from its being the lightest gas known, early taken 
advantage of for inflating balloons. It indeed occurred t') 
the ingenious Dr Black of Edinburgh, as soon as he read 
Mr Cavendish's paper, which appeared in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1766, that if a sufficiently thin and light 
bladder were filled with this gas, the bladder would neoe^ 
sarily ascend in the atnrosphere, as it would form a mass 
lighter than the same bulk of atmospheric air. Not long 
after, it suggested itself to Tiberius Cavallo, an Italian phi- 
losopher, when he first began to study the subject of air, that 
it was possible to construct a vessel which, when filled with 
hydrogen gas, would ascend in the atmosphere. In 1782, he 
actually attempted to perform the experiment, though the 
only success he had was to let soap balls, filled with that gas, 
ascend by themselves rapidly in the air, which, says he, 
were perhaps the first sort of inflammable air balloons ever 
made ; and he read an account of his experiments to the 
Royal Society at their public meeting on June 20, 1782. 
But, during the later part of the year 1788, two gentle- 
men in the city of Philadelphia actually tested the value 
of hydrogen gas as a means of inflating balloons. The 
French Academy, guided by the suggestion of Dr Black, 
and the experiments of Cavallo, also concluded to make 
the experiment of raising a balloon inflated with the same 
gas. To defray the expense of the undertaking, a sub- 
scription was opened, and so great was the enthusiasm ex- 
cited by the design among people of all ranks and classes, 
that the requisite sum was speedily subscribed for. A 
silken bag firom lute-string silk, about thirteen feet in dia- 
meter, and of a globular shape, was constructed by the 
Messrs Roberts, under the superintendence of M. Charles, 
professor of experimental philosophy ; and, to render the 
bag impenrious to the gas~a very essential object in bal- 
loon manufacture — it was covered with a varnish com- 
posed of gum elastic dissolved in spirits of turpentine. It 
had but one aperture, like the neck of a bottle, into which 
was fastened the stop-cock for the convenience of intro- 
ducing and stopping-off the gas. It was constructed and 
inflat^ near the place of Victories, in August, 1783, and 
after being inflated, which was then no easy task, occu- 
pying several days, it was removed on the morning of the 
27th of that month, before daylight, to the Camp of Mars 
(two miles distant), the place appointed for its ascent 
About five o'clock in the afternoon, it was released from 
its fastenings, and rose, in the presence of Bome hundred 
thousands of applauding spectators, to a height upwards 
of 8000 feet ; and, after remaining in the atmosphere for 
three-quarters of an hour, descend^ in a field near Qonesse, 
a village about fifteen miles distant firom the Camp of Mars. 
This marks another important era in the history of aeronau- 
tics. The hydrogen-gas balloon, in the first place, is attend- 
ed with less risk than the Montgolfiers' balloon, which re- 
quires the dangerous presence of a fire to preserve the air 
in a sufficiently rarified state ; and, in the second place, 
it has a much greater ascending power than rarified air 
balloons of the same size, in consequence of its superior 
lightness. 

M. Charles and the two Messrs Roberts now resolved to 
undertake an aerial excursion in a balloon of this de- 
scription. With this view, the Messrs Roberts formed one 
of silk, varnished with gum elastic, of a spherical shape, 
27 feet in diameter, with a oar suspended from it by seve- 
ral cords, which were fiistened to a net drawn over the 
upper part of the balloon. To prevent the danger which 
might arise from the expansion of the gas under a dimi- 
nished pressure of the atmosphere in the higher regions, 
the balloon was furnished with a valve, to permit the free 
discharge of gas, as occasion might require. The hy- 
drogen gas with which it was filled was 54 lighter than 
common air, and the filliij^^liij^t^ several days. On De- 
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cember 17, 1788, M.Charles and one of the Roberts made 
their asci^nt from the garden of the Tuilleries, and rose to 
the height of 6000 feet After a vojage of an hour and 
three quarters, thej descended at Nesle, a distance of 27 
miles from the place of their departure. On their descent, 
M. Roberts having left the car, which lightened the vessel 
about 130 pounds, M. Charles re-ascended, and in twenty 
minutes mounted with great rapidity to the height of 9000 
feet When he left the earth, the thermometer stood at 47 
degrees, but, in the ppace of ten minutes, it fell 21 de- 
grees. On making this great and sudden transition into 
an atmosphere so intensely cold, be felt as if his blood bad 
been freezing, and experienced a severe pain in the right ear 
and jaw. He passed through different currents of air, and, 
in the higher regions, the expansion of the gas was so great, 
that the balloon must have burst, had he not speedily 
opened the valve, and allowed part of the gas to -escape. 
After having risen to the height of 10,^ feet, he de-^ 
scended, about three miles from the place where M. Ro- 
berts stepped out of the car. 

Jean Pierre filanchard, a Frenchman, who liad long ex- 
erted his ingenuity, but with little success, in attempting 
to perfect a mechanical contrivance by which he might be 
enabled to fly, was the next to prepare a balloon upon 
the hydrogen-gas principle. It was 27 feet- in diameter. 
He ascended from Paris, March 2, 17S4, accompanied by 
a Benedictine friar. After rising to the height of 15 feet, 
the balloon was precipitated tathe ground with a violent 
shock, which so frightened the Iriar, that he would not again' 
leave Urrafirma. M. Blanchard re Ascended alone, and, 
in his ascent, he passed through various currents' of air, 
as aeronauts generally do. He rose to the height of 9600 
feet, where he suffered from extreme cold, and was op- 
pressed with drowsiness. " As a mSsans of directing his 
course, he had attached to the car an apparains consisting 
of a rudder and two wings, but found that they had little 
or no controlling power over the balloon. He continued 
his voyage for an hour and a quarter, *when he descended 
in safety. 

During the course of the year subsequent to the Mont- 
golfiers' discovery, several experiments on the ascending 
power of balloons had been niade in England $ but the 
first person who there ventured on an aerial vbyage was 
Vincent Lunardi, an Italian, who ascended from liondon, 
September 21, MM, ' In the succeeding year, he gratified 
the inhabitants «f Glasgow and- Edinburgh with the spec- 
tacle of an aerial exeursion, which they had never wit- 
nessed before. 

The first aerial voyag&^usross the seflr was-made by -M. 
Blanchard, in oon^pauy with Dr Jeffries, an' American 
physician, who was then residing in England. On the 
7th January, 1785, a beautiful, frosty winter day, they 
ascended about one o'clock from the cliff of Dover, with 
the design of crossing the Channel between England and 
France, a distance of about twenty-three miled, and, at great 
personal risk, accomplished their purpose in two hours 
and arhalfl Tho'balloon at first rose slowly and mi^esti- 
cally in the air, but it soon began to descend, and, before 
they had crossed the Okaboel, they were obliged to reduce 
the weight, by throwing out all their ballast, several books, 
their apparatus, cords, grapples, bottles, and were even 
proceeding to cast their clothes into the sea, when th^'bal- 
loon, which bad then nearly reached the Frtooh coast, 
began to ascend, and rose to a; considerable height, re- 
lieving them from the necessity of dispensing with much 
of their apparel. They landed in safety at the edge oT 
the forest of Quiennes, not far beyond Calais, and were 
treated by the magistrates of that town with the utmost 
kindness and hospitality. M. Blanchard had the honour 
of being presented with 12,000 livres by the King of 
France. Emboldened by this daring feat, Pilatre de Ro- 
zier, already mentioned, and M. Romain, prepared to pay 
back the compliment of M. Blanchard and Dr Jeffries, by 
crossing the Channel from France to England. To avoid the 
difiiculty of keeping up the balloon, which had perplexed and 
endangered Blanchard and his companion during nearly 
their whole course, Rozier bad recourse to the expedient 



of placing underneath the hydrogen balloon a fire balloon 
of smaller dimensions, which was intended to regulate the 
rising and falling of the whole machine. Thb promised 
to unite the advantages of both kinds of balloons, but it 
unhappily terminated in the melancholy death of the two 
adventurers. They ascended from Boulogne, on the 15th 
of June, 1785, but scarcely bad a quarter of an hour 
elapsed from the time of their ascent, when, at the height 
of 3000 feet, the whole machine was discovered to be in 
flames. Its scattered fragments, with the mangled bodies 
of the vnfortunate aeronauts, who were probablj killed 
by the 'explosion of the hydrogen ^as, were found near 
the sea-shore, about four miles from Boulogne. This was 
the first fatal accident which took place in balloon navi- 
gation,* though several hundred asoensions had by this 
time been made. 

In the e>\r1y practice of fuMal yd3Fages, the chief dan- 
ger apprehended was from accidehtafand rapid descents. 
To countervail this dan^r, and enable the adventurer, in 
cases of alaam, to- desert his balloon, and descend to the 
ground uninjured, Blanchard invented the parachute, or 
guard for feUUng, as the word signifies in 'French, an ap- 
paratus very much resembling, an umbrella, bat of much 
larger dhaens^ns. The design is to braik lho~&H; and, 
to effect this, it iii necessary that the paradMite' pt^esect a 
surfiioe sufficiently large to experi^oe' ftbm the air such 
resistance as will cause it to descend with 4 velocity not 
exceeding that with which a person can fiill to the ground 
unhurt During an aerial excursion which Blanchard 
took ttom Lisle in August, 1785, when he traversed a dis- 
tance of not less than 300 miles, he dropped a |>ara^ate 
with a basket finstened to it^ containing a dog^ from a 
great elevation, and ft fell gently through the air, letting 
down the animal to the' ground in tefety. The prai^ce and 
management of the parachute were sub^ticvtlj carried 
much farther by other aeronauts, and parGe&larly by 
M. Qamerin, an ingenious and spirited l^nchJEwD, wh^ 
during the course of his numerous ascents, repeatedly de- 
scended fVom'^the reg(ion^bf the clouds with that very 
slender machine. On one occasion, however, he suffered ' 
considerable injury in his descent The suys of the pa- 
rachute having unfortunately given way, its proper ba- 
Unce "was disturbed, and, on reaching the ground, it 
struck against it with such ti6lefice,^as t^ throw him on 
his ikce, by which he received some severe cuts. To let 
down a man of ordinary size fh>m any height, a parachute 
ef a hemispherical form, 25 feet in diameter, is required. 
But although the construction of a parachute is very sioo- 
ple, and the resktance it wilt- meet with from the air in 
its descent, its size* and load being given, can be exactly 
determined on scientific principles, few have ventured to 
try it ; which may be owing partly to ignorance, or inat- 
tention to the sdentifio principles by which it is governed, 
and partly to «' growing opinion among aeronauts, that it 
is unnecessary, ttie b^loon itself in case of its burstiog, 
fbrming a p4rachute ; as Mr Wise, the celebrated Ameri- 
can aierbtcaut, experienced on two different occasiona, I 
as he narrates in his interesting work on Aeronautics, , 
lately published at Philadelphia— a work to which we have 
been mainly indebted in drawing up this article. ^ 

In the early part of the French revolutionary war, the 
iavants of France, ambitious of bringing to the aid of tha 
republic all the resources of science, strongly recommended 
the introduction of balloons, as an effectual means of re- 
connoitring the armies of their enemies. From the ad- , 
vantages it feemed to promise, the recommendation was 
instantly acted on by the government, which established i 
tin aeronautic school at Mendon, near Paris. The ma- 
nagement of the institution, which was conducted with 
systematic precision, and concealed with the utmost care .; 
from the allied powers, was committed to the most enii- \ 
nent philosophers of Paris. Gyton Morveau, a celebrated 
French chemist, and M. Contel, superintended the ope- 
rations. Fifty military students were admitted for train- | 
ing. A practising balloon of 82 feet in diameter was con- j! 
structed, of the most durable materials, and inflated with [ 
hydrogen gas. It was kept constantly full, so as to be it ^ 
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all times ready for exercise ; and, to make it stationary at 
any giTen altitude, it was ottached to windlass machinery. 
Balloons were speedily prepared by M. Contel for the dif- 
ferent branches of the French army ; tha Entreprenant for 
the army of the north, the CektU for that of the 8anbre 
and Mease, the BercuU for that of the Rhine and Moselle, 
and the Intrepid^ for the memorable army of Egypt. The 
Tictory which the French achieved oyer the Austrians, on 
the plains ofFleurns, in June^ 1704, is ascribed to the ob- 
senrations made by two of their aeronaats. Immediately 
before the battle, M. Contel and an adjutant- general as- 
cended twice in the war-balloon EntnprenimU to recon-* 
Doiter the Austrian army, and though, during their se- 
cond aerial reeonnmsieMce they were disoorered by the 
enemy, who sent up after them a brisk cannonade, they 
quickly rose above the reach of danger, and, en descending, 

Ieommunioaled such information to their general, as enabl^ 
him to gain a speedy and decLuve victory over the Aus- 
trians. 
1 1 The balk>on was also at an early period taken advantage 
' offer making scientific experiments in the elevated re- 
1 1 fioos of the atmosphere. With the view of ascertaining the 
I force of magnetic attraction, and of examining the electri- 
cal properties and constitution of the atmosphere at great 
I elevations, two young, enthusiastic, French philosophers, 
MM^Biot and Gay Lussac, proposed to make an ascent 
' These gentlemen, who had studied together at th^ Polyteoh- 
I nic School of Paris, and the latter of whom bad especially 
. devoted himself to -the study of chemistry, and its appli- 
{I cation to the arts, while both were deeply versed in ma- 
I ' thematical seienoe, were well qualified for the nndertak* 
! ing; and t)iey were warmly patronised by the govern- 
ment, which iBBediately placed at their command the 
Intrepidey that had retnrded with the French army from 
Egypt to Paris after the capitulation of Cairo. M. Contel, 
who had constructed the balloon, was ordered to refit 
it, under their direction, at the public expense. Hav- 
ing furnished themselves' with the philosophical instru- 
ments necesaary for their experiments — with barometers, 
thermometers, hygrometers, compasses, dipping needles, 
metallio- wires, an electrophorus, a voltaic pile, and with 
some frogs, insects, and birds — ^they ascended, at ten 
o'clock, on the morning of August 28, 1804, from the garden 
of tht Repodtory of Models. On rising 6500 Engliflh feet, 
they conHneneed their observations. The magnetic needle 
was attracted as usual by iron, but it was impossible for 
them at this time to determine with accuracy its rate of 
oscillation, owiu^to a slow rotary motion with which the 
balloon was effected. The voHaio pile exhibited all its or^ 
dinary effects, giving its peculiar copperas ta8te,-«xciting 
the nervous system, and causing the decomposition of 
water. At the elevation of 8600 feet, the animals which 
they carried with them appeared to suffer Arom the rarity 
of Uie air. The philosophers had their pulses much acce- 
lerated, but tliey experienced no difficulty in- breathing,- 
nor any inconvenience whatever. Their highest elevation 
was 18,000 feet; and the result of their experiments at 
this distance firom the earth was, that the force of mag- 
netic attraction had not sensibly diminislMd, aind that there 
is an increase of eleetricity in the higher regions of the 
atmosphere. 

In compliance with the request of sevetal philosophers 
of Paris, who were 'anxious that the same observations 
shoald be repeated at the greatest height that could be 
reached, Qay Lussao alone made a second ascent, on the 
morning of September 15, 1804, from the garden of tho 
Hepository of Models, and rose, by a gradual ascent, to a 
gr«it elevation. He continued to take observations at 
•bort intervals <tf the state of the barometer, the thermo- 
meter, and the hygrometer, of which he ^has given a 
tabular view, but- he Unfortunately neglected to mark the 
time at which they were made— a point of material im- 
portance, for the results ^rould of eourse be modified by 
the progress of the day; and it would have added to their 
▼sloe, iui these observations been compared with similar 
ones made at the same time at the observatory. During 
the ascent of the balloon, the hygrometer was variable, 



but obviously marked an increase of dryness ; the ther- 
mometer indicated a decrease in the heat of the atmos- 
phere, but the decrease is not uniform, the ratio being 
higher in the elevated regions than in the lower, which 
are heated from the earth ; and it was found, by not 
fewer than fifteen trials at different altitudes, that the 
oscillations of a finely-suspended needle varied very little 
from its oscillations on the surface of the earth. At the 
height of 21,460 feet, Lussac admitted the air into one of 
his exhausted flasks, and, at the height of 21,790 feet, he 
filled the other. He continued to rise, till he was 22,912 
feet abovo Paris, or 23,040 feet — that is, upwards of four 
miles and a quarter — above the level of the sea, the utmost 
limit of his ascent, an elevation not much below the sum- 
mit of Nevado de Sorato, the highest mountain of America, 
and the loftiest peak of the Himalaya in Asia, the highest 
mountains in the world, nnd fkr above that to which any 
mortal-had ever soared before. One cannot but admire the 
intrepid coolness with which Lussac performed his experi- 
ments at this enormous elevation, conducting his operations 
with the same composure and precision as if he had been 
seated in his own parlour in Paris. Though warmly clad, 
he now began to suffer from the excessive oold, his pulse 
was quickened, he was oppressed by-difi5culty in breath- 
ing, and his -threat ^became parched, from inhaling the dry, 
attenuated air>^for the air -was now more than twice as 
thin as ordinary, the barometer having sunk to 12.95 
inches — so that he could hardly swallow a morsel of 
bread. He alighted safely, at a quarter before four o'o}t>ck 
afternoon, near the hamlet of St Gourgan, about sixteen 
miles fh>m Rouen. On reaching Paris; he hastened to the 
laboratory of the Polytechnic School, to analyse the air 
he had brought down in his flasks from the higher re- 
gions; and^ by a very delicate analybis, it was found to 
contain exactly the -same proportions as the air on the 
surface of the earth, evei^ 1000 parts holding 215 of 
oxygen, confirming the identity of the atmosphere in all 
situations. The ascents of these 4wo philosophers are me- 
morable, as the first which were made for purely scientific 
purposes. 

In a second paper, we shall bring down the history of 
aeronautics to ourown time, and close it with an inquiry 
into the practical value of the art In our historieal notices, 
we shall particularly touch upon the aerial adventures of 
Mr John Wise, the American aeronaut, whose work we 
have already referred to. 

prairieT life. 

Thbrx is fo much originality about the manners and 
'habits of the trapper aftd frontiersman; -that one is struck 
with their peculiar language or mode of expresmng them- 
selves, as well as their singular costume. They are, in 
fiust, a» distinct and marked a ohwe as aatbrs, and have as 
.man^ odd and quaint sayings. It is generally the com- 
mission of crime, some disappointment in life, or a natural 
love of adyentnre and peril, that makes these men desert 
the comforts of civilised society 4br the wihk and haunts 
of the red'cnan. '-We can imagine the terrible reaction 
which takes place when the storm of passion or the wreck 
of disappointed hopes sweep'over thoeensitive soul, and 
-leaves a desolation— a ruin of the former man. It b mis- 
fortunes like those which scorch and dry op the finest 
feelings — some moral wrong or injustice committed by 
•others towards them, in revenging which they have been 
compelled to leave their hemes, and beeofne exiles in the 
Far West. 

A story is told of an extraordinary meeting, said to have 
iaken-place, many years ago, on the fork of the Pawnee. 
I A party* of four, who had been roving for many years in 
I the West, all stcangers to each other, were one day acci- 
I dentally thrown together, when a strange and bloody scone 
•ensued. Those men peesented a striking contrast in 
feature. The -youngest ^^was delicately madt, with long, 
light hair and blue eyes ; exposure had given him a rich, 
brown complexion. He was of medium stature, and re- 
markable for strength and agility. There was a dark void 
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over his foAtures, which told that with him the light of 
hope had gooo out He was travelling on a raule, with 
his rifla in bis gun leather at the bow of the saddle, when 
he overtook a man on foot, with a gun on his shoulder 
and pistols in his belt, who was over six feet high, and 
had a deep, wide scar on his right cheek. As the day 
was drawing to a close, they proposed to camp, and brought 
tip at the head of tiie fork of the Pawnee. Shortly after 
they had camped, a man was seen reconnoitring them with 
a rifle in his hand, and havin;^ sritisfied himself that the 
sign was friendly^ he came moodily into the camp, and, 
after looking sternly at the two men, was asked by Scar 
Cheek to 'come to the ground.* He was a stout muscu- 
lar man, much older than the other two, with a deep 
habitual scowl, long, black, matted hair, and very un- 
prepossessing features. Some commonplace remarks were 
made, but no questions were asked by either parly. 

It was near twilight, when the young man, who had 
gathered some buffalo chips to make a n re to cook with, 
suddenly perceived a man approaching them on a mule; 
he came steadily and fearlessly on to the camp, and cast- 
ing a look at the three, said, * Took ye for Indians :* then, 
glHUcing at the deerskin dress of the trio, he observed — 
* Old leathers — some time out, eh ?* The man was about 
fifty years old, and his gny hairs contrasted strangely 
with his dark, bronzed features, upon which care and mis- 
fortune were strongly stamped. He waa only half clad by 
Jie miserable skins be wore. As he dismounted, Scar 
Cheek asked * Where from ?' • Prom the Kaw' (Kansas), 
he replied, throwing down a bundle of otter skins. After nn- 
saddling and staking out his mule, he brou;;ht himself to 
the ' ground, and taking his rifle, looked at the priming, 
and, shaking the powder in the pan, he added a few more 
gra'ns to it ; then placing a piece of dry skin to keep it from 
the damp, he shut the pan. The group watched the old 
trapper, who seemed not to notice them, while Scar Cheek 
became interested, and showed a certain uneasiness. He 
looked towards his own rifle, and also once or twice 
towards the pistols in his belt, as if tboy discommoded him. 
The young man and the stout one with the scowl ex- 
changed glances, but no words were passed. So far no 
qucMtions had been asked as to who the other was t what 
little eoDversation passed was very laoonio, and not a smile 
was on the lip of any one of them. 

The little supper was eaten in silenee, each man seem- 
ing to be wrapt in his own thoughts. It was agreed that 
the watch sliould be divided equally among the four — each 
man standing on guard two hours— the old trapper taking 
the first watch, the young man next, and Scar Cheek and 
be with the sctwl following. 

] t was a bright rooonlignt night, and over that barren 
wild waste of prairie not a sound was heard, as the three 
lay sleeping on their blankets. The old trapper paced 
up and down, ran his eyes round the wild waste before 
him, and then would stt^p and mutter to himself. ' It can- 
not be,* said he aloud ; *■ but time and that scar may have 
di^gui8cd him. Tliat boy, too— it's strange I feel drawn 
towards him ; then, that vilhtin with his scowl,* and the 
muscles of the old trapper's &ee moved convulsively, 
which the moonbeams failing npon, disclosed traces of 
a bygone refinement. The trapper noiselessly approaclied 
the sleeping men, and, kneeling down, gazed intently 
npon the features of each, and scanned them deeply. 
Walking off, he mattered to himself agnin — * It shall be ;* 
and then, judging by the stars that hi^ watch was up, he 
approached the young man, and woke him, pressing his 
finger upon his lip to comcnand silence at the time, and 
motioned him to follow. 

They walked off sonoe dbtance, when the trapper, 
taking the young man by the shoulders, turned hie face 
to tlie moonliitht, and, after gazing at him wistfully, 
whispered in his ear, * Are you I*erry Ward ?* The 
young man stared wildly, but the trapper prevented his 
reply, by saying — * Enough— enough.' He then told him 
that he was bis uncle, and that the man with the scar 
was the murderer of his father — and that he with the 
scowl had convicted him (the trapper) of forgery by his 



false oath. The blood deserted the lips of the young man, 
an 1 his eyes glared and di'ated almost from their sockets. 
He squeezed his uncle's hand, and then, with a meaning 
glance, as he looked to his rifle, moved towards the camp. 

* No, no !' said the old trapper, *not in cold blood — 
give them a chance.' 

They cautiously returned to the camp, and found both 
the men in a deep sleep. The uncle and nephew stood 
over them. Scar Cheek was breathiui; hard, when he 
suddenly cried out, ' I did not murder Perry Ward !' 

^Liar !' said the trapper, in a voice of thimder, and 
the two men started and bounded to their feet. 

* Red-skins about ?' asked they in a loud voice. 

* No, worse than red-skins,' said the trapper ; * Harry 
Ward is about !' and seizing his knife, he plunged it in 
Scar Cheek's heart. 

* Then take that,' said the scowl, and rawing his rifle, 
the trapper fell a corpse. 

With a bound and a wild cry, the young man jumped 
at the murderer of his uncle, and with his knife gave him 
several fatal wounds. The struggle waa a fearful one, 
however, and the young man had also received several 
liad cuts, when his tidversary fell from the loss of blood, 
and soon after expired. 

THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 

All men have heard of the Seven Wonders of the World, 
of andent times. The following serial aoooant of them is 
taken from a respectable and learned work of the date of 
the reigu of James 1. of Great Britain. For the positive 
truth of all that is here told about the seven wonders, we 
must decline being responsible; for a change in the spell- 
ing only are we answerable, believing that no good end 
would be gained by retaining it in its now obsolete form. 
It will be observed that our old author quotes several of 
the best writers of Qreeoe and Rome in support of his 
statements; and even in the present less credulous time, 
we could soaroely find more trustworthy vooobers. Where 
the wonders yet exist, however, as in the case of the Pyra- 
mids, the matter takes a different shape. If there ever was 
a pyramid that covered < eight days' Journey of ground,' it 
hai not lasted to our day, assuredly : 

Such as have read ancient bistonans, orators, and poets, 
do find, that they make mention in many of thtir books, of 
seven marvels or wonders of the world, and that they were 
in divers plaoes. All they that have written do consent 
to six, but oonoeming the seventh there are variable opi- 
nions, and likewise a great difference in placing one before 
another. Notwithstanding, 1 purpose to speak first of the 
Walls of Babylon, which are ranked in the number of these 
wonders, and npon good reason, because the greatness of 
the plaee, as also the situation thereof^ seemeth incredible. 
Concerning those walls, according to the soundest opi- 
nions, namely, Justine, and also as Trogus Pompeius saitb, 
they were founded by the Ikrooos Queen Semiramis, mother 
to Ninos. Diodoms Sicnlns, Ammianus Marcellinus, and 
Paulus Orosius do maintain the same, with the greater part 
of our Gentile authors. Nevertheless, 8t Augustine, and 
Josephus in his * Antiquities,' say, that they were boilded j 
by Nimrod, assisted by the proud giants then livmg. But | 
be it, that the foundation or reparation of them was done ' 
by Semiramis, it is sufficient that they were greatly en- 
nobled by her. ' 

The situation of the city was with a plain on the one 
side, and on the other ran the river of Euphrates. The 
model and figure of this city was in a quadrangle, and«'the 
walls wonderftilly high, as also wrought with marvel' 
cunning. The matter was of stone, joined with lime ^ind 
cement) growing in the mines of that country, but 
oially in the great lake of Judea, where sometime 
Sodom and Gomorrha, named Af«phaltida, which ; ' 
such a kind of slime or mud, as bindeth like pitch Arglne. 
the very strongest that is to be found. Historiansjf^e ^ 
agree about the height and largeness of the circuit ^ 
might happen, through the diversity of the mcasu W^g tbej 
then used. Pliny saith, that the circuit of thobS wSltib tu 
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tiireesoore Uiousaud paoes ; ao that one of the squares was 
fiAeen thousand. He also saith, that they were two hun- 
dred feet in height, which foot excet ded by three fingers*- 
breadth the mea.sare of the Roman foot ; and the thickness 
was fifty feet of the same measure, which was indeed a 
matter very admirable. 

Diodorus Siculus saith, that the walls contained in all 
roand about 360 stadii, and that they were so broad and 
wide, as riz chariots might easily be trained in front to- 
gether, without offending one another. The bridges, the 
moants, the towers, and the gardens, Semiramis caused to 
be made, which were works of great astonishment. It is 
credibly set down in records, that she kept daily at this 
work three hundred thousand men, out of all the king- 
doms which were subject to her. Quintus Curtius addeth 
thereto eight stadii more in length, and saith that they 
were an hundred cubits high ; but Paulus Orosius saith, 
tiiat they were 480 stadii in length, which amount (taking 
biucore and fiTe paces in every stadi) to threescore thou- 
SJiQd paces, as Pliny said. 8trabo saith and affirmeth, 
that they contained three hundred, eighty-five stadii, and 
aho that they were so broad, as the foimer named chariots 
might in that manner go on them, and yet not hurt or 
hJDder one another, in their pa.ssing along together. 

Moreover, authors do report marvellous things of gar- 
dens made upon the arches and towers, wherein grew trees 
of unmeasurable height. Julius Solinus confirms the same 
with Piiny. Some among the authors do avouch, that the 
walls without were engirt with ditches, full of water, as 
large and deep as an indifferent wide river. In this dty 
there were an hundred gates of metal, very admirable. 
Aod for conclusion, all Uiat is written of the greatness 
and height of the walls, may well be credited, because, in 
troth, this city was the proudest in the whole world, and 
long time held Uie universal monarchy, which is an espe- 
cial argument of her greatness. And the same is also do- 
scribed by Aristotle, when he saith, that being once taken 
with enemies, they that dwelt at the one end or side of the 
city, had no advertisement thereof, till tbreo whole days' 
space after. 

The teeond place of the World's Wonders, we give to 
the Cokestts of the Sun, which was at Rhodes. It was a 
Btatae or figure of a man, offered by the Qentiles, and de- 
dicated to the Sun, and some say to Jupiter. It was made 
of metal, of an incredible greatness, and in height also like 
a huge tower ; so that it could hardly be imagined how it 
was made and raised in that manner. Pliny, who dis- 
coursetb on all tilings, saith, that it contained threescore 
and ten cubits in height; and, although at the making of 
it there were many good workmen continually labouring, 
yet were they twelve years before it could be perfected ; 
and it cost three hundred talents. He that undertook the 
workmanship thereof, was named Cares, an Indian by 
birth, and scholar to Lysippus. 

This statue was so immeasurably greats as it seemed, 
that the earth could not any longer sustain it, because, ac- 
cording to Pliny and Paulus OrosiuF, it stood not above 
eix and fifty years : at the end of which time it fell, by rea- 
son of a great quaking and trembling of the earth. After 
which (all, and namely in the time of Pliny, many went to 
see it as a thing to wonder at For, saith he, there were 
few men found that could embrace the great fingers of this 
statue; so that the very least of bis fingers was greater 
than any other statue's, how great soever. And yet he 
speaketh of an hundred other oolosses of meaner stature, 
which were also at Rhodes. 

Returning then again to our wonderful Colossus, I say 
that it lay there ruined a very long time ago, even till the 
days of Pope Martin I., which was in the year 600, when 
the infidels, and the Sultan of Egypt, their captain, came 
upon the Rhodians, and according as Platina writeth in 
the life of Pope Martin, and Antonius SabelHcus, in the 
third part of his book, they carried away that which they 
found of the relics of this Colossus, and they find nine hun- 
dred camels to be laden with the metal. 

In the ikird place, we determine the Pyramids of Egypt ; 

an/i nn<1<MiKtiMl1v if tJiof. Yu» tniA which hiRtnrinna hnvn 



wnttt!n of them, they are things deserving adniiratiou. 
These Pyramids were certain buildings, which begnn be- 
neath in quadrangle form, und so rose up (in a diminish- 
ing manner) a huge height, in the shape of a pointed di.v 
mond. 

Among all other pyramids, hiHtorians make particular 
mention of three which were in Egypt, between the city 
of Memphis, which is now Cairo, and the isle that now 
maketh or createth Nilus, named Delta, one of which is 
ranked among the seven wonders. For it is said, that to 
the making thereof there were continually employed three 
hundred and threescore thousand men, and the work lasted 
twenty whole years. Many do affirm it, and particularly 
Pliny, in speaking more amply, alleging twelve authors 
for his warrant, as Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Pompouius 
Mela, Herodotus, Ammianus Murcellinui), and many more, 
whereof some say, that the foundation and groundwork of 
this pyramid covered and contained eight days' journey of 
ground ; others say seven, and most agree on six, and as 
many (little more or less) in the height Pliny saith, that 
each quadrangle or square contained 883 feet in breadth. 
The stones were of marble, brought out of Arabia, and 
Pomponius Mela roaintaineth that the most part of them 
were thirty feet in largeness. Whereby may be gathered, 
that so many thousand men must needs be busied, some 
in cutting and squaring those stones, others in bringing 
and carrying them, and others in laying them, beside the 
mighty multitudes employed for fetching them so far off, 
and about other necessary occasions. 

Of the other pyramids the like is spoken, at least of the 
other two forcnamed, one whereof was made by the vanity 
of the kings of Egypt, who were the very richest in all the 
world. 

I find it recorded also, that those pyramids served for 
sepulchres to their kings. And whosoever doth well con- 
sider the multitude of Hebrew people that served in Egypt, 
and by whom the kings made their cities and fortresses to 
be buildcd, will not be much amazed hereat, in regard 
that it is very certain, that six hundred thousand men on 
foot, beside a great multitude of women and small children, 
departed out of that servitude, and that all of them were 
employed, and served in those wonderful works; whereby 
it is no marvel at all, that such buildings should be made. 

The fourth marvel or wonder was the Mausolsea (now 
called idausoUum), Artemisia was wife to Mausolus, king 
of Caria, a province in the greater Asia. This woman (ac- 
cording to Aulus Qellius, and other historians) so dearly 
affected her husband, as it was generally recorded for a 
most notable example. Her husband the king dying first, 
she lamented his death with tears and complaint", more 
than were of ordinary custom. Needs would tthe erect a 
tomb or sepulchre for him, answerable to the extraordinary 
love she bare him; and such, indeed, it proved tx) be, that 
it was recorded among the seven wonders of the world. 
The stone of the whole structure was of a most excellent 
marble, consisting of four hundred and eleven feet in cir- 
cuit about, and five and twenty cubits in height ; it had 
also about it, six and twenty columns of admirable stone, 
and likewise of as famous sculpture. 

The building was open on all sides, with arches of seventy- 
three feet in wideness, and it was framed by the hands of 
the most exquisite workmen then to be found. The per- 
fection of the work was such, and that on the whole body 
so sumptuous and beautiful, as partly it was therefore 
called Mausolsda, and in regard also of the king, for whom 
it was made; so that even to this very day, when any 
tombs of such superficial art are made, they are called 
mausolffis. Of these things mention is made by Pliny, 
Pomponius Mela, Herodotus; Strabo also remembereth 
them, so doth Aulus Gellius, and many other historians. 
It is found written, that Ai temisia, after the death of her 
husband, lived in continual tears and mourning, and that 
she died before the work could be fully finished ; having 
drunk the bones of her husband, beat into powder, which 
she burned and buried in her own body, that it might be 
Uie sepulchre for his. 
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Diana, whom the Gentiles adored as a goddess, and it was 
builded in the city of Bphesus, in Asia, in the province of 
Ionia. Of this temple, great speech was made throughout 
the world, so that one named Democpitus wrote a parti- 
cular book thereof. Pliny, writing of thia temple, saith, 
that the Amazons caused it to be built, and that it con- 
tained four hundred and five and twenty feet in length, and 
two hundred and twenty feet in largeness. The work was 
so admirably arliieial, that it had 220 years to the per- 
fecting. It was built in a lake, to prevent the peril of 
earthquakes; and it .is said withal, that on the foundation 
was laid great store of coaldust, and wool thereupon, the 
better to make firhi and sure the moist and marshy place. 
It hnd an hundred and seven coVumns-or pillars of most 
excellent marble, and each of them was made by all the 
kings of Asia; thirty-seven of them were of most curious 
cunning and sculpturey and all the others of the choicest 
marble. 

All historians do consent with <me accotd, that the pil- 
lars of this temple supported the planked ceiling of wood, 
the most excellently wrought that could be devised, and 
that this whole covering was of cedar, and all the doors 
and wainscoted works were of cypress. 

Vet afterward, a villain, seeing this solemn and sovereign 
building, conceived a lewd desire to bum it, as, indeed, be 
did. And being taken for the fact, confessed that he did it 
to no other end but to leave a famous renown of his deed 
to the world. Solinus and Straboboth say, that he was 
named Herostiatus,. and that of him came up the usual 
proverb, that when any man would strive to be famous for 
some vicious deed, people would commonly say-T-This is 
the renown of Ilerostratus. 

The sixth wonder was the idol or image of Jupiter Olym- 
pus, which was in his temple in Achaia, between the cities 
of £Iis and Pisa ; i^nd.the place was named Olympus, as 
also the temple, in regard of Jupiter Olympus, of whom 
write both Strabo and I^omponius Mela. They maintain 
that this statue or image, which stood in the temple, was 
much renowned, as well for . artificial perfection and ad- 
mirable workmanship, as also, for the greatness thereof. 
It was made of porphyry, some say of ivory, and by the 
hand of Phidias^ the most excellent carver and engraver 
for imagery, in gold or ivory, that ever was ; albeit, Pliny 
nameth divers others. StrAbo saiih, that the excellency 
thereof consisted in the greatness; and yet the matter 
which made it more admirable, was in being wrought of 
porphyry, knit and united together of infinite small pieces. 
8ome say that Phidias was taxed with one only imperfec- 
tion, to wit, that he had not proportioned the image to the 
capacity of the temple, because he bad made it sitting, and 
so great, as when due consideration was made, what the 
height thereof would have been, if he had made him stand- 
ing upright on his feet, the temple had no way been able 
to have contained him. Nevertheless, the renown of this 
image did most highly illustrate the place. 

Now, concerning the seventh wonder, some say, that it 
was a tower which stood in the Isle of Pharos^ near to the 
city of Alexandria, in Egypt Pharos was a small island, 
long and narrow^ seated on the coast of Egypt, over against 
the mouth of Nilus, which in former time (according to 
Pomponius Mela and Pliny) was wholly, as it were, engirt 
with firm land, and afterward in the times of these authors, 
the sea embraced this firm land, excepting only a bridge, 
whereby men went from the one place to Uie other. In the 
firm land is the great city of Alexandria, builded by Alex- 
ander the Great, which city was afterwards a colony of 
Julius Csesar. In this isle (named Pharos, after the name 
of a great pilot, who belonged to Menelaus, and was there 
buried) the kings of Egypt erected a tower of marble, mar- 
vellous in height and cunning workmanship, upon a moun- 
tain environed with water; the artificial performance of 
which tower was such, that it cost 800 talents, which value 
four hundred and fourscore thousand crowns, after the 
computation of Bud»us, And it was built for no other 
purpose, but to set up in the night time a lighted fire 
thereon, beacon-wise, to guide and direct such ships as 
came to take landing there; and this tower, according to 



the greatest opinions, was erected by King 'PtolemsDos 
Philadclphus, and the master architect that made it was 
named Sistratus, which is confirmed to us by Pliny. 

Coesar, in his * Cbmmentaries,' highly praiseth the height 
and workmanship of this tower; and saith, that it was 
abio called Pharos, as taking name of the island. 

Thus this tower is the last of the wonders, although by 
divers it is noinamed in their number, •but in stead thereof, 
the hanging gardens of Babylon are reckoned, whereat we 
have already hinted. Coelius Rhodiginu^, discoursing on 
the seven wonders of the world, doth not insert this tower 
of Pharos, but the obelisk of Semiramis, which was 150 
feet in height, and 24 feet square in a quadrangle, so that 
the whole circuit was 90- feet, and -this stone was so taken 
whole, out of the mountains of Armenia, and by the com- 
mand of Semiramis, brought into Chaldean Babylon.> Bat 
in truth, i(;hen dne consideration is made, how it shovM 
be taken out of the quarry, brought thence, and erected 
up on end, it might appear a matter incredible, if luiti- 
quity had not yielded things as strange^ and certified to us 
by authors well deserving belief, yea, and of other great 
obelisks made by the kings of-E^pt. - Pliny describeth 
how they are fetched forth of their quarrries. Of the pyra^ 
mids, obelluks, statues, and colosses, mention is made by 
Polyphius, in tlie beginning of his book, called ' Hypne- 
rotomachiat* Therefore I need not to make any further re- 
lation of themi fearing I have offended already, byj)re- 
suming over-&r upon your patience, in what hath been 
said concerning these seven wonders of the world. 



A GJEl^TLEMAN-TDIEF. 

Shortlt after tha revolution of February, 1848, there wa» 
a good deal said in Paris about certain thefts which had 
been committed on the public libraries by -M. Librt/ a 
professor in the College ef France, a membn* of the Ineti- 
tute, and a man very well known both as an author and 
for bis scientific acquirements. TheAe rumours g^radually 
gained ground, nor were the explanations oflfer^ by the 
suspected party, in some letters printed by him in London, 
of a nature to show them to be unfounded. The fact itself 
of his flight to a foreign country argued badly for- hifi in- 
nocence. 

Still impartial men refused to oondenm him^ His po- 
sition and previous tsharacter, together with the fa«t that 
public revolutions are often made to serve private quar- 
rels, kept the general opinion in suspense on the subject ; 
many even beUeved him a wronged and persecuted man. 
For our part, we imagined that, even if a few oases of 
the kind laid to his charge were proved against him, 
they might be sufildently accounted for by^ charitable 
suppositions of the forgetfnlness, absence of mind, and 
carelessness, which are so fk^uently oharaoteristic of phi- 
losophers and great students. We hoped, for the honour 
of science, that the thing was so, and that the acoosation 
would consequently be suffered to drop. 

But it went on, and we began to fear it was but too 
well founded. Nevertheless we still trusted that at the 
worst the acts imputed to M. libri were those of s lite- 
rary monomaniac, who, with a passion for early, rare, 
and fiine editions, had appropriated a few such in a fit 
of book-collecting madness. This would have been bad 
enough. But the real state of the matter, as appears 
from a sentence of the Cour d' Assises of the Seine, is 
infinitely worse. It is said (what at first sight is scarcely 
credible) that during several years M. libri pursued a 
regular system of plunder in the libraries both of Paris 
and the provinces ; that he possessed the tools and mate- 
rials necessary for changing the outward appearance of 
his ill-gotten treasures, so as to render it almost impos- 
sible to recognise them ; that he systematically employed 
workmen to effect this; that the works so transformed 
were then either publicly or privately sold; and that 
immense sums were thus realised by him. In 1847, he 
had in his possession books and manuscripts of a value 
exceeding £22,000. In short, that he drove a roost thriv- 
ing and well-organised trade, his merchandise bringing 
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enormous prices, and costing htm little more than the 
troable of taking it 

The result has been that M. Libri, by a sentence pro- 
noonced on the 22d June last, waa condemned to ten 
jears' imprisonment; that he^has been degraded from the 
huQourable offices he held ; and that his name has been 
struck off the list of the members of the Legion of Honour. 
It is true that, bj a procedtrre quite unknown in this 
countrj, the judicial sentence of the 22d June, which, as 
iDflicting the stigma of infamy, gave occasion for theotl^er 
steps, was passed in the absence of the moused : be was 
condemned as ooniuraaeiousr Bm why did he not pro- 
sent himself? Had ' he been prosecuted on a political 
charge, we could have understood his conduct ; for it is 
possible that Bl: Louis Blanc, M. Ledru-RoHin; and the 
other political refugees from their country, would not 
btTB had at the hands of their political adversaries a 
Uir and impartiapl triaV, any mond than these political 
adversaries would have- had one at their hands, had 
th«r situations been reverped^ But there is nothing po- 
litics! in M. libri's case, and it is ridiculous in him to 
attempt, as he does, to assumi^ the character of a Vvictim 
of popular vengeance.' He was called on tp •answer at 
Paris to a cnmina^ charge, and to nothing more : he pre- 
ferred remaining in London. If innocent, an opportunity 
vas affbrded- him of proving his innocence ; he declined 
it; and though we are not, perhaps, on that account, en- 
titled to hold him as confessed, yet Uie weight of proof 
now rests wilh-him, and the accu^tion be would not face 
most be held established, at least until he satisfactorily 
disprove it. We do him, therefore, no ii^ustice, when we 
consider him as guilty, till he sufficiently show the con- 
trary. The act of accusation, as it is termed in French 
criminal proeediure, is much more than jan indictment 
It enters minutely into the whole case, details all the evi- 
dence — direct, circumstantial, or presumptive — and even 
replies by anticipation to the defence of the accused ; it is, 
in fact, a preliminary pleading, and consequently often a 
very long document In the case before us, it occupies 
more than seventeen closely-printed columns of the * Oa- 
lette des Tribunaux.' From this act, we learn the fol- 
lowing circumstances in M. Libri's history : — He was bom 
at Florence in 1801. In 1880, he arrived in France, 
hoping probably that the new order of things then es- 
tablished would give him an opportunity of pushing his 
fortune^ for he was then in somewhat straitened circum>>, 
stances. In 1838, he had acquired considerable celebrity 
by some works on mathematical subjects, and was named 
a member of the Institute. This was followed next year 
hy bis being appointed prof(ra^or•adj^nct in the faculty of 
sciences in the College of France, with a salary of 4000 
francs (£160). In the subsequent years, he was a con- 
tribntor on scientific matters to several journals and 
reviews. It was only in 1846 that suspicions were 
first entertained regarding his probity. An anonymous 
denunciation at that time accused him of having ab- 
stracted from various libraries, and particularly from that 
of Carpentras, rare books, manuscripts, and' autographs, 
to the value of from £ ] 2,000 to £ 16,000. A single volume 
had been purchased from him for the British Museum, at 
the price of £240, and this volume, it was said, had been 
stolen. Some inquiry was made in consequence of' this 
anonymous charge, but the fact of its being anonymous, . 
and the high position occupied by the accused party,, 
caused the investigation to be carried on without his name 
being even mentioned in it This rendered the affair a 
difficult one ; no result was obtained, and the inquiry was 
suspended. But, in 1847, a more serious accusation was 
laid against him. It came from the library of Troyes, 
and was thought of sufficient importance to require a 
special report to the minister of justice. Nothing, how- 
ever, bad been done fSarther ; and M. Libri seems to have 
been quite unconscious of the steps already taken, when 
^ revolution of February took place. A few days after, 
however, M. Terrien, the editor of the scientific part of 
the * National,' seeing Bl Libri enter the Institute, appa- 
i^Iy in a state of perfect self-satisfaction, addressed him 



the following note : — ' Sir — Doubtless you are not aware 
of the discovery which has been made of the judicial re- 
port concerning your inspection of the public libraries. 
Take my advice, and spare the new state of society from 
reactions repugnant to it : do not return again to the In- 
stitute.' How M. Terrien bad become acquainted with the 
existence and -nature of the report, does not appear : pro- 
,bably it came to his knowledge in one of those ferreting 
searches which, in * the new state of society,' not a few 
individuals thought themselves authorised to make. How- 
ever that may be, the above note fell on M. Libri like a 
thunderbdjt; that very day he disappeared from bis home, 
and soon after he was in Lomlon. He even made an at- 
.tempt to convey thither the rest of his library, consisting 
of SOjOOO volumes (he had in previous years already made 
several immense sa1es)» but it was seized at Havre, and 
.re-conveyed to Paris, by a magistrate commissioned for 
the purpose; for a serious investigation, and this time an 
open one, had been set on foot His books, papers, and 
correspondence were rigorously examined. The technical 
researches were confided to men of experience and skill 
in such matters; and it is upon. the discoveries so made 
that the act of accusation rests. 

. Some curious facts here come out, independently of 
those morei conclusive of M. Libri's guilt Here and 
there, with certain individuals, suspicions had evidently 
been for a long time excited on his account One day 
jthat he wished to remain in the National Library after it 
bad been closed to the public, he was prevented by a 
librarian. In the evening, this fbnctionary (a man of 
^ixty) received a challenge from M. Libri. On another 
occasion, a servant of the Mazarin Library was employed 
by htm to dust his books. He reoognised a Petrarch as 
belonging to the Mazarin Library,, and remarked the fact 
to M. Libri. * You are mistaken,' said that gentleman ; 
* you will find yot^r Petrarch in its place.' The servant 
was dismissed, and never afterwards employed to dust 
^is books ; and the ' Petrarch' was found wanting in the 
Mazarin Library. A still more curious incident occurred 
in connection with the same institution; Up to 1846, it 
had possessed a copy of a little work, the ' Oaleomyo- 
maobia,' the only. complete one known in Prance. It was 
bound up with two other pieces of no value, and formed 
part of a collection frequently consulted by M. Libri. In 
1846, it was found that it bad disappeared. In 1847, the 
catalogue of one of M. XJbri's sales announced a copy of 
the * Galeomyomachia.' M. de Sary, the librarian of the 
Mazarin Library, wrote to him for permission to examine 
his copy, in order to see ^ if it were not the copy he had 
missed. M. libri presented himself at the library, with a 
•little book under his arm. * Is it an attack you intend P ' 
said he ; * for, if so, I refuse all explanation.' The libra- 
rian eiFpIained that be merely wisfafed to verify the copy, 
and M. Libri placed it in bis bands. The librarians, after 
a severe scrutiny, could not assert that it was the library 
copy, though their inability to claim it is for firom conclu- 
sive, as M. Libri is said to be an adept in changing the 
appearance of a book. *Then,' said be, 'since it is not 
yours, it gives me the greatest pleasure to present it to the 
library.' And the next day, at his desire, this act of Ube- 
rality was noticed in the * Journal des Debats.' It is true 
that, even at the time, rumours were afloat of its being only 
an act of restitution. 

But to come to more convincing proofo. The commis- 
sion searched M. Libri's bouse, and made some strange 
discoveries. They found various instruments destined to 
imitate ancient binding, several volumes that had under- 
gone this kind of folsification, a box of types, and certain 
models with their reproduction skilfully executed. They 
found the traces of marks and stamps on certain books, 
these means of recognition having been sometimes removed 
by scraping, sometimes by a chemical process. A young 
man acknowledged that with two others he had worked for 
M. Libri in effacing marks and stamps ; and numerous 
volumes were recovered in his possession, which, in spite 
of the changes effected on them, were declared by persons 
competent to judge to be those abstracted firom the libra- 
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riea. The proof ia sucb OiiifCA depends ou details tuo luiuute 
for us here to euter on, but we niaj give one or two speci- 
mens of it. A small work, tlie ' Ilerbolato of Ariosto,' 
formed part of a collection, each volume of which was 
numbered. The number borne by the * Herbolnto * was 
fifly-nine. Now, no pains had been spared to make it im- 
pressible to identify tbo abstracu-d copy. It had b:^n re- 
bound; its pages had been pared and gilt; the library- 
mark had been effaced ; but the number fif^y-nine, though 
partially erased, was still to be distinguished. The other 
case we shall give i^ more curious still. In 1841 and 
1842, M. Ubri visited the library of the Medical College 
at Montpellier. He remained in it all day alone, even 
having his meals brought to him. Among the articles 
seized at his house were three tickets, marked respectively, 
J. n. 188, J. n. 2 17, and J. n. 221; and apparently de- 
tached from books. These were without any hesitation 
recognised by the librarians at Montpellier as being tickets 
from their library. They had an engraved border, and 
this, as well as the handwriting, made identification easy. 
By the catalogue, they belonged to the following works : — 
1. < Machiavel dell' Arte Delia Guerra.' 2. * Sallustii Con- 
juratio CatalinsB.' 8. * Catullus.' All these were found 
in the library; but, on examination, they were found not 
to be the early and fine editions formerly in its possession ; 
but, on the contrary, worthless editions, and in bad con- 
dition. Now, in a sort of journal kept by M. Libri was 
found this entry:— * J. n. 188 Machiavelis. Arte Delia 
Guerra. Aide, 1540.* Farther, a Catullus somewhat re- 
sembling the one abstracted was seized in his house. It 
was in a different binding, and the stamps of the Mont- 
pellier Library were wanting. There were, however, marks 
«f erasure. Moreover, it bor9 some manuscript anitota- 
tions, written in the same hand as is found in several other 
works in the library. But the librarians, again, were for 
a time completely puzzled by th% title-page, which an- 
nounced an edition of Placentia, while theirs was one of 
Fffniea. However, on looking over the work carefully 
and closely, it was found that the woxds in the title-page, 
which announced Placentia, were a superimposed Surgery,, 
and that the last page, which the forger had evidently not 
thought of, bore that it had been printed by the Aldi, at 
Venice, in 1515. We find nothing about the Sallust, but 
the evidence in rejinrd to the two works we have mentioned 
seems pretty conclusive. Similar results were found on 
examining the libraries of Troyes, Grenoble, and Carpen- 
tras. And it must be remembered that the more valuable 
parts of these collections were accessible to a very few 
privileged persons; that probably no one individual had 
visited any two, or, at most, any three of them during the 
hist three years ; but that all had been opened to M. !Ubri, 
and that be had the greatest facilities afforded him for com- 
mitting the acts now charged against him. It is worthy 
of remark, also, that, in the case of the Mazarin Library, 
it was precisely on shelves placed quite close to a small 
table, set apart for hui exclusive use, that the missing 
volumes had been abstracted. 

With regard to manuscripts and autographs, the case 
is, if possible, still clearer. An enormous proportion of 
those lost have been traced to him. In some cases, at- 
tempts had been made to prevent or render difficult the 
discovery of the thefi, and the means employed imply a 
great liberty of action, and abundance of time in which to 
use them. Now, in those instances, M. Libri is known to 
have borrowed the mutilated pieces from the library, and 
to have had them in his own house. The extent of the 
thefts in this department is immense. To Lord Ashburn- 
ham alone M. Libri disposed of 1901 articles, forming about 
2200 volumes; and there is little doubt whence they, or 
the great majority of them, were procured. This rich collec- 
tion cost the English nobleman 200,000 francs (£8000), and 
was purchased by him in March, 1847. It contains ninety- 
three manuscripts earlier than the twelfth century. When 
the library of the Duchess of Berry was sold, it was stated, 
that a collection so precious, as regards antiquity, had not \ 
presented itself for thirty years, yet it contained only 
twenty-nine manuscripts earlier than the twelfth century. 



It may well be asked where and how, in so short a tiu.e, 
a private individual like M. Libri could have procurtti 
ninety-three such — a treasure which, at the present day, 
few collections, except those of the public libraries, caa 
boast of. As in the case of the books, the sum of the 
evidence — and it appears to leave not the shadow of « 
doubt — is this :— * Great robberies have been oommittH 
from various libraries; M. Libri (and almost certainly be 
alone) had access to all of these, with plentiful opportu- 
nities of abstracting the missing articles. Many of these 
articles wore of excesKive rarity : and a large proportion d 
them have been traced to him, or found in his possession. 

It b to be ft-arcd that a large mass of these iuTaluablj 
papers have been deistroyed. There were probably twc 
reasons for this. In the first place, there was the fear cl 
detection ; and thus we find, that, when M. Libri absconded, 
he left instructions with a certain Crosnier — a man in hh 
employment — to bum a great quantity of papers, among 
which was a mass of autographs. This order was onlj 
partially obeyed. And, in the second place, M. Libri kbe« 
his trade too well to think of ' drugging * his market ; hid 
goods, to retain their value, required to be kept rara Tha», 
while an entire correspondence of Henry IV. has dii^api 
peared from the library of the Institute, only one solitary 
letter has been offered for sale ; and it is the same with a 
series of letters of the Advocate-General Scrvin. In botii 
instances, we should state, these single letters were sold 
by M. Libri. 

But, if in general he was cautioas enough, bis pmdenn 
failed liim sometimes. Thus, ft via the manuscript corres- 
pondence of UeWetius, containod in sixteen volumes, and 
deposited in the library of the Observatory, 445 pieces have 
been abstracted. Of these, no fewer than 147 have been 
traced to him, besides two entire volumes sold to Lord 
Ashbumham. Thu;*, also, he disposed o^ or was found to 
possess, a considerable number of manuscripts which cou.4 
not possibly have been found in, or belonged to, any col- 
lection other than that of the Institute — ^reports, namelv, 
by members of the body, on works submitted to the aca- 
demy. Forty-six such reports, signed by such names a^ 
Buffon, D'Alembert, Laplace, (^ndorcet, Legendre, Poor 
croy, were discovered among his papers. Again, as with 
the books, M. Libri was accustomed to trans&rm the 
manuscripts, so as to prevent their identification. This, 
however, he had sometimes failed to do. And so a letter, 
misbing from a certain '■ Cabinet 6 ' in the National Librarj. 
was found in his possession, with the inscription *(^i- 
net 6' still untouched by knife or add. Another was 
specially compared with, and adjusted to, the slip ronaio- 
ing in the volume, from which it was suspected that it bad 
been cut The two edges fitted perfectly ; men of skill de- 
clared the paper to be exactly similar in both, and a small 
defect in it was found half in the one and half in the other. 
We mcniion these latter details chiefly to show the minute- 
ness with which the investigation has been conducted. 

But we have said enough to show the disgraceful system 
of pillage, by which so many valuable books and manu- 
scripts have been lost to the French libraries, and so man/ 
manuscripts probably to the world. And this loss is not 
merely the material loss of the handwriting ; autographs 
of such a kind are only curiosities. The loss consists of let- 
ters, in many cases of series of letters, from such personages 
as the following, whose names we select as being themc^t 
distinguished :— (^therine and Marie de Medids, Anne uf 
Austria, Christina of Sweden, Marechal D'Ancre and the 
Constable de Lugnes, Rubens, Casanbon, and De Tboo, 
Galileo, Gassendi, Toricelli, Flams^tead, and Newtoo, 
>Lithieu Mol^, De Harlay, and Colbert. Add to this, vast 
quantities of letters, written by less celebrated characters 
but not certainly on that account to be despised as histori- 
cal documents ; and if,, as we fear, they are to a large pro- 
portion destroyed, we have, indeed, reason to deplore the 
annihilation of so large a portion of documentary eridcnce j 
and proof, and of so much that must have been interesiiog i 
in politics, in history, in private life, in science, and ia 
art 
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LEAR AND HIS COURT. 

It is impossible, how demoeratic soeyer political sentiment 
may be, to separate a touch of more than usual grandeur 
from the misfortunes of princes, if one's heart and imagi- 
nation be at all awake to the sources of pathos in private 
and social history. Apart from any deeper reasoa, the 
simple fkll from so great a height affects and overawes 
us ; the extinction of gny and glittering, if also fantastic 
hopes, which the sphere of a court is so fertile of, touches 
our sympathy; the oonspiouonsness of the parties, the 
complexity and magnitude of the interests — which often 
ruD far down into the very core of society — the helplessness 
of the sufferers, once driven f^om their accustomed walks, 
tnd, withal, the desperate, appalling suddenness of the 
strokes — sudden, at least, to its objects, who seldom dream 
of destFUction till it fixes its sharp tooth in their flesh — all 
these elements work on the feelings, and communicate to 
disasters in high life a colour deeper and more awful than 
that belonging to- the reverses of ordinary persons. The 
explanation of our experience in this matter does not, how- 
ever, end here ; it is rather merely the beginning, for, even 
vhen the trouble of noble sufferers is dissociated f^om 
public causejii, we cannot help regarding their calamities 
as possible to ourselves ; we reason instinctively that what 
has seized on those so high as seemingly to be beyond the 
reach of suffering, may stoop to us so much the more. In 
any case, a stern moral lesson on the ofaangeftilness and 
instability of human hopes runs through the community 
—a lesson which always partakes of the sublime, and acts 
upon the more solemn and imaginative feelings of our na- 
ture. 

If, indeed, there were no conviction at the bottom of all 
this picturing and sentiment, that, when the whirlwinds of 
misfortune do sweep across the orbits of those moving in 
courts, the suffering is more tragical than in common lif^ 
we might rid ourselves with facility of the impressions 
flDwing in upon us from other sources. But every glimpse 
which one can, from below, get of court circles, satisfies 
one of the artificial state of things there, tending at once 
to render the individual more susceptible of pain when 
misfortune comes, and, by the unsubstantial nature of his 
education, to withhold the usual supports of virtue, hardi- 
hood, and manly endurance. Consider, too, how the ftic- 
titious character of coui-t life must multiply the chances 
of mi&ftjrtnne, and transmute into a calamity wliat, in 
other ranks, would be despised, or lightly thought of. A 
stain upon the honour (often very fluctuating in its claims) 
is frequently irreparable ; disgrace gives an insufferable 
stiog — not the less agonising that the occasion of it, were 
it reasonably examined, might be of the slenderest or 
silliest nature. The more one reflects on the case, the 
more most one be satisfied that the feeling, so natural, of 
yielding a sublimer pity to noble sufferers, is accordant 
not less with the reason of the intellect^ than with the 
reason of the heart and imaginative sentiments. 

But must it not be avowed, that, on reading the * Lear' 
of Shakspere — a royal poem, as regal in its oonduct and 
detelopraent as in its subject — the futility and superfluity 
of all such pleadings are the most palpable things in the 
world ? Can one, by any trick of fancy whatsoever, ima- 
gine that an equal tragic interest could be thrown around 
ft group of lower rank, other things being equal ? Virtue 
and greatness are the same in all circumstances ; but their 
power of affecting the mind depends on the situation 
which they occupy on occasions of trial. High life has 
brilliant accessories, which reflect their dazzling lights on 
heroes and magnanimous princes, when such rise above 
the level of their peers, and fill their hemisphere with the 
lustre of their deeds and virtues. A scope to the display 
of great qualities is given by rank and station, such as no 
conceivable combination of circumstances in lower life, the 
qualito themselves being always equ«il, could at all ven- 
ture to offer. 

It was only the other day that, not for the first or secontl 

time, we read * Lear,' since which hour we have been so 

, haunted by its images of sublime suffering connected with' 



great crimes, that we are led to seek relief in a few re- 
marks on this magnificent poem. One will naturally ex- 
pect that we should only add a little pile of trash to other 
similar piles which criticism has raised around the form 
of Sha^pere. The fact, however, that our attempt is 
spontaneous, and originates in a simple necessity of freeing 
ourselves from certain domineering pictures, will give a 
reality to our observations which may interest the reader. 

Lear, according to us, is the most solemn, pathetic, and, 
as we would say, religious of all Shakspere's dramas. In 
no instance has the poet so successfully idealised the real 
— that is, given us a poem, without losing one particle of 
that earnestness out of which real history originates. The 
difficulty in poetry — the rock on which all bad or second- 
rat« poets split, fiaUing either into a prose copy of life, or 
into an irrecognisable shadow of it — b the difficulty of 
working at once with the understanding and the imagina- 
tion, so as to produce a work which shall awaken equally 
the fantasy and the sympathies — a work in which the 
actual and the ideal so blend, as to lose themselves in one 
another without losing their respective influences. Viewed 
in the light of this statement, * Lear' is a wonderful drama; 
for, spite the poesy which animates so many lines, and 
diffuses a purple flush over the whole, the heart breaks 
over the boundless anguish described or suggested, as if it 
were real and of to-day, and bums to sweep away the in- 
famous causes of so much suffering. Is it mawkish, if a 
tear start now and then from tlie reader ? We say. No, 
unless the witness of incomprehensible sorrow does not 
justify it> since here» if anywhere, humanity is seen to 
suffer. 

Standing out by its greatness Arom all the figures of the 
group, and forming the greats centre around which they 
move, is the figure of the old king himself ^fiery, momen- 
tarily freakish, and subject to occasional bursts of choler, 
but kingly in his quality, simple, holding fast by nature 
amid the paraphernalia of sovereignty, tender, generous, 
and with an air of grandeur and magnificeoce in all ho 
does. There is, as the disguised Kent phrases it — there is 
' that in his countenance which one would foin call master 
— authority.' In tracing his fortunes from the unhappy 
hour when he cut off his fair daughter, Cordelia, from his 
heart, to engraft the pests of his peace, her sisters, in her 
stead, onwajrds through the killing discoveries of Goneril 
and Regan's baseness, even till he wanders a maniac on 
Dover cliffs, the royal style, in bluff, commanding phrase, 
yet princely in its matter and scope, and blazing with the 
fire of feeling, is ever found to mark out a king by nature, 
exacting the homage of all, but, as a father from his chil- 
dren, for their greater good. No character in the piece can 
be said to be either a counterpart or a foil to this majestio 
figure : Edmund stands too low, and wants the white hairs 
of his master; Cornwall plays but a slight part, though 
enough to show his bald selfishness and cruelty ; Goneril 
and Regan rival one another rather than the king; while 
the sufferings of Gloster, more of a physical kind than 
those of Lear, do not for a moment touch the soul of sym- 
pathy so powerfully. Alone in his strength and weakness, 
toweriog as much above the noble beings who ding to him 
throughout, as those who harrow the feelings by their 
abominable crimes, stands the old maxL— a spectacle sad 
j enough to wring anguish from stones. 
I The first act brings all the important characters into 
view, and opens with the introduction of Edmund, natural 
son of the barl of Gloster, a youth of subtlety and daring 
ambition, with sufficient coldness of heart to project the 
displacement of his legitimate brother in his father's affec- 
tion, and in the inheritance which would naturally fall to 
him. A complicated plot is the fruit of his wit and dis- 
honesty ; but, for reasons not possible to be assigned in 
this brit;f sketch, this Edmund, although he pursues his 
wicked designs with a steadiness which shows a thorough 
depravity, rarely awakens the indignation, never the con- 
tempt of the reader, and sometimes wins bis sympathy by 
a certain turn which he gives to his plotting meditations. 
But one soon comes upon a more striking scone, in the 
royal palace, at which the king, his daughters, aud the 
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suitors for their hands, with other noblemen, are present 
Out of Uie transactions of this hour, flow the great inci- 
dents of the play : the king abdioates in favour of the 
princesses — Goneril, who gets the amiable Albany for hus- 
band, and Regan, who has the cold-hearted Cornwall ; poor 
Cordelia — the sincere, tender-hearted Cordelia— is visited 
with the king's displeasure, because she will not sf eak in 
honeyed words like her sisters, but the high-minded Franee 
takes her dowerless ; Kent, the steady fHend of the king, 
would correct the royal aberration, and is banished. In 
the subsequent acts, Lear, having resigned his kingly 
fbncUons into the hands of his daughters, repairs, with his 
hundred knights, according to stipulation, to the domain 
of his daughter, Ooneril ; there is insulted in the persons 
of his followers, and afterwards in his own ; shocked and 
broken-hearted, he yet hopes some recompense fW)m the 
affection of Regan, and accordingly betakes himself to her, 
to be yet worse treated; faces a thunder-and-lightning 
storm in an exposed heath, and is finally borne away by 
Kent to Dover, where Cordelia, with a French army, has 
landed to restore the old man to his rights and dignities. 
The play closes with the death of the king, and the final 
adjustment of rewards and punishments. 

The idea which works in the royal brain, and maddens 
it, is the ingratitude of Ooneril and Regan. Nothing is 
more touching and pathetic than to observe how this be- 
wildering fact — the ingratitude of his daughters — acts in 
connection with the moral judgment of the king, on the 
matter Tiewed simply in itself^ apart from its reference to 
him. In a vulgar mind, occupying the same position, the 
thought would have extended no fiirther than to the per- 
sonal loss; and out of this conception the resentment 
would have flowed, coloured by it, and taking its whole 
form fVom it On the contrary, with the noble, the mag- 
nanimous Lear, nothing is present to his heart but the 
moral character of the action ; it is this which fills him with 
intolerable pain — this against which he struggles, though 
unsuccessfully. Had the loss of his knights been fifty 
times multiplied, he should have reckoned it as nothing, if 
the stroke had been aimed by other hands than his daugh- 
ters'. But, to be insulted by the daughters between whom 
he had shared his kingdom, came too close to his love, to 
his ideas of virtue and greatness, to his royal notions of 
honour, grace, and magnanimity, to allow him repose. He 
writhes in agony within the grasp of the idea, struggles to 
annihilate it, but his reason succumbs before it The asps 
have stung him mortally. ' Return to her,' replied the 
the king to Regan, pointing to Ooneril, when in Oloeter's 
castle he is pressed to take up his abode again with what 
seems yet the worst of his children — 

^Betnrn to her, and fifty men dlsmlMedf 
Ko, rather I ahlore all roofh, and cIioom 
To wafi^ against the enmity o' the air; 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl— 
Neceesity's sharp pinch t—Retnm with her? 
Why, the hot-blooded France, that dowerlees took 
Our yoongeat bom, I coold as well be brought 
To knee his throne, and, squire-like, pension beg 
To keep base life afoot:— Return with her? 
Persuade me rather to be slave and snmpter 
lotbU detested groom. [Looking m the ttetcardJ 

The spirit that rules in this proud reply, is the same which 
animates, in one form or another, everything he says on 
this and kindred topics; but another passage must be 
added, to give an insight into the progress of the interview, 
and especially to illustrate the grand philosophy which 
drops from the passionate lips of the old king. It is with 
Regan he would go : she, however, on seeing this, imposes 
the further reduction of his knights from fifty to five-and- 
twenty. * To no more,' she adds, ' will I give place or 
notice.' * I'll go with thee,' he answers then to Oroneril — 

•Thy fifty yet doth double five-and-twenty. 
And thou art twice her love.* 
On which, Ooneril saya — 

* Hear me, my lord: 

What need yon fiTo-and-twenty, ten, or flro, 

To follow in a house, where twice so many 

Have a command to tend yon?' 
And Regan interposes the question — 
•What need one?* 



• reason not the need,' adds Lear, sublimely : j | 

*0, reason not the need: our basest beggars )i 

Are In the poorest thing superfinons. | 

Allow not nature more than nature needs : | 

Man's life is cheap as beast's- thou art a lady. 
If only to go warm were gorgeous, ! 

Why, nature needs not what thou gorgeons wearst I 

mhlch scarcely keeps thee warm.— But, for true need, i 

You heavens, give me that patience— patience I need: 
You see me here, you gods, a poor old man. 
At full of grief as age— wretched In both 1 i 

If It be you that stir thera daughters' hearts 
Against their Cither, frol ir.e not so much 
To bear it lamely; touch me with noble anger I , 

(\ let not woman's wesfions, water-drops, | 

Stain my man's cheeks I * 

Here, ideas of revenge come into his head, and, after some 
threats, he continues — | 

•You think m weep! I 

No. Illnot weep:— 

I have fhll cause of weeping: but this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws, 
Oi e'er I'll weep.' j 

But what avails all this to ease his bruised mind ? It will j 
not do ; and having thus for a moment diverted his feelings 
flrom the crushing fact which haunted him, he falls back 
again upon the disastrous thought < 0, fool,' he adds, I 
meltingly, turning to the royal fool who attended him, *0, | 
fool, I shall go mad!' Thus ends this interview. Lear, | 
followed by Kent in disguise, and the fool, quits the castle, | 
and, in the midst of the storm, wanders on the heath, 
crazed. 

The fool having been here incidentally introduced, we 
cannot help alluding to the subtile wisdom of the dramatist I 
in creating this personage, and to the still greater wisdom !, 
manifested in the rdle he is made to play. Nothing but the 
highest art could have saved this object from condemnation 
— breaking in, as it would seem, with his unseasonable 
jests upon the solemn sorrows of the king, though he is, 
in reality, a deep seer, a devoted friend of his royal master, 
and tending, even by his jesting, to add to the pathos of 
the scene. To appreciate, however, the function be serveS) 
and the manner in which he discharges it, one most come 
to the consideration with a disposition quite other than that 
of a laughing one. If we should be merry over what he 
says, the fool would not be merry with us; his laugh is 
weeping in disguise, his jests profound reflections. The 
hysterical laugh is not more significant of the overgrown 
agony of the moment, than is his — in a way, it is true, 
somewhat different It might be an admirable criterion 
of the state of our higher culture, to attend to the impres- 
sion which the fool's words make upon us. If we get 
jocular, we may conclude that we are not yet ripe for read- 
ing * Lear ' at all ; if we grow angry with them, our culture 
has not become all-inclusive. 

After wandering in the storm, as the rain fklls in tor- i 
rents, and the lightning rages around them, the king and 
his attendants arrive before a hovel on the heath. On i 
being entreated by Kent to enter, on the plea that * the 
tyranny of the open night's too rough for nature to endure,' 
Lear breaks out into the following strain, which is unsur- 
passed for its dramatic and philosophic power. Address- 
ing Kent, he says — 

• Thou thlnk'st 'tis mnch that this contenttoos storm 

Invades us to the skin: so 'tis to thee; 

But where the greater malady is fixed. 

The lesser Is scarce felt Thou'dst shun a bear: 

But if thy flight lay toward the raging sea, 

Thou'dst meet the bear i' the montlu When the mind's tna, 

The body's deli(»te: the tempest In my mind 

Doth from my senses take all feeling else. 

Save what beaU there. Filial Ingratitude ! 

Is it not as this mouth should tear this hand 

For lifting food to't? But I will punish home:— 

No. I will weep no more. In such a night 

To shut me outl Pour on ; I will endure:— 

In such a night as this! Regan, Qoncnl I 

Your old kind father, whose frank heart gave all — 

O, that way madness Ues; let me shun that: 

No more of that * 

From these lines, one may easily see how the one grest 
idea predominates, how it weaves itself into the entire stuff 
of the old man's thoughts, and re-appears at every moment 
to stop discursive reg^^rj^^^^^^ ^^p^t^i^tion. 
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The last scenes cf this solemn and snblime tragedy are 
at once consolatory and saddening : the king dies, and 
well, bat not^ before Regan and Ooneril, rivals in the base 
lore of £dmund, go off by poison — the one by Goneril's, 
Goneril by her own hand ; nor before Edmund falls before 
the sword of his brother, repentant, and Cordelia has 
perished by the rope. That the king dies, and passes to 
his rest, is indispensable to the reader's peace of mind, 
whose feeling, as the drama progresses, grows nearer and 
nearer to that so movingly expressed by Kent : — 

* Vex not his ghost : 0, let blm pass I He hates him 
That vonM, upon the rack of this toagh world, 
Stret;h him oat longer.* 

So ends the most impressive drama that the world has 
ever seen. The venerable old king being freed of his deadly 
burden of thought, and at rest, we have leisure to remark 
the value and nobleness of Kent^ who was as honest as he 
was generous, who could dare banishment, that he might 
discharge his duty and wear disguise, returning to the king 
that he might watch over his anointed head more effectively. 
The safety of kings and kingdoms hangs on the existence 
of this style of patriot 

To those who have already studied ' Lear,' these remarks 
nay serve as points of agreement or comparison ; while, to 
others who have yet to learn what Shakspere is, they may 
give some little impetus towards his early examination ; 
bat no criticism or extracts can give a representation of a 
poem, each word of which is pregnant with sense, and 
whose greatest beauty lies in the oonneotion of the whole. 
We shall only fhrther add, -that no one, after really com- 
prehending this drama, durst have the hardihood to deny 
that Shakspere was at least -sometimea a serious «nd reli- 
gicnspoet. 

AERONAUTICS 

SECOND PAPUU 

In the history of aeronautics, the name of Mr Charles Green, 
nbo first turned his attention to the art in 1821, occupies 
a prominent place. To him the art is indebted for the in- 
trodaction of carburetted-hydrogen, or coal gas, as the 
means of inflating balloons. Great as was the improve- 
ment effected by the substitution of hydrogen gas for rari- 
fied air, there are serious disadvantages connected with the 
use of that gas. In the first place, it is procured at vast 
expense ; and, in the second place, it is difficult to obtain it 
in sufficient quantity, several days of watchftil anxiety iiav- 
ing been often expended in the vain endeavour to generate 
a safficienoy of the gas, which, on account of the subtilty 
of its particles, and its strong affioity for those of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, continued to escape almost as fkst 
a« it was produced. Perplexed at the outset with these 
difficulties and inconveniences, which had not only rendered 
experiments comparatively rare, but even threatened the 
art with premature extinction, Mr Green conceived that if 
coal gas, which is much cheaper and can be generated 
with much greater facility than hydrogen, could be em- 
ployed for the purpose of inflation, an important object 
would be gained. To put the truth of his Uieory to the 
test, he prepared a balloon, which he inflated with coal 
gas, and made a successful ascent from the Green Park, 
OD the day of the coronation of George lY. He has sub- 
sequently made some hundreds of ascensions from the me- 
tropolis, and various other parts of the empire, with balloons 
so inflated; and, from the year 1821, coal gas has been 
very generally used in experiments of this nature. Besides 
its economy and easy production, it has the advantage of 
being more easily retained than hydrogen, which, for the 
reasons already given, is much more r^Etdily dissipated. 

The ingenuity of Mr Green has been exerted with the 
view of discovering other improvements in the art of aerial 
navigation. One great obstacle to the successful practice 
of the art is, the difficulty of maintaining the power of the 
balloon for any length of time undiminished in its progress 
through the air. It is ascertained by the uniform experi- 
ence of aeronauts, that, between the earth and two miles 
ftbove the level of the sea, a variety of currents exist, some 



blowing in one direction and some in another ; and when 
the aeronaut has risen to the elevation where he meets 
with a current that will waft him in the desired direction, 
it is of importance for him to be able to preserve that ele- 
vation. But the balloon, in consequence of the increase or 
! diminution of weight to which it is liable from a variety of 
causes, will not keep at that altitude. The great changes 
which are constantly taking place in the weight of the at- 
mosphere, the deposition of humidity on the surface of the 
balloon, and its subsequent evaporation by the rise of tem- 
perature, the alternate heating and cooling of the gaseous 
contents of the balloon, according as it may be exposed to 
the action of the solar rays or screened from them by the 
interposition of clouds, not to advert to other agencies, less 
known though not less powerful, all combine in making 
the machine at one time to ascend and at another to de- 
scend. Thus it may be removed out of a favourable into 
an adverse current. To overcome this difllculty, and en- 
able, the aeronaut to keep the balloon at the same level 
without expending its power, by discharging gas from the 
valve to lower it, or by casting out a portion of the ballast 
to raise it— ^processes which must in time waste the whole 
power of the largest balloon, and bring it to the earth — 
Mr Green suggested the contrivance of a rope of sufficient 
length and material trailing on the ground beneath, and if 
over the sea, the rope is to be tied to a vessel filled with 
liquid ballast, which floats on the surface. This rope will 
act as a drag on the balloon, when, firom any of the causes 
we have referred to, it tends to rise, for, in that case, it 
will draw up a portion of the rope, and, by thus adding to 
its weight, will be impeded in its upward course ; and, on 
the other hand, when, fh)m opposite causes, it tends to de- 
scend, it will, during every foot of its descent, have its 
weight, and consequently its descending tendency, dimi- 
nished, by throwing on the earth the labour of supporting 
an additional portion of the rope. This, however, at best, 
is a clumsy contrivance, and there are various objections 
to its practical utility. It could hardly be practicable on 
land, on account of the damage and danger that would be 
occasioned by the entanglement of the rope in trees and 
buildings; and at great elevations above the earth, the 
weight of the rope would become so considerable as to re- 
quire for its support a large portion of the ascending power 
of any balloon. 

In the United States of America, many aerial voyages 
have been performed. The first of these was made by a 
Frenchman, M. Blanchard, in January, 1793, from Phila- 
delphia, at which General Washington was a spectator. 
Gilleo and Robertson, both Europeans, were the next after 
Blanchard. No Americans were engaged in the business 
until Mr Durant, an ingenious citizen of New York, took it 
up after Robertson. He made a number of aerial excur- 
sions, and was shortly followed by new adventurers in the 
art, among whom the most celebrated is Mr Wise, a piano- 
forte maker in Philadelphia, who in 1836 betook himself 
to the trade of ascending in balloons, and who up to this 
dato has made upwards of a hundred ascents. 

Mr Wise is entitled to the merit of having carefully 
studied and mastered the scientific principles of aeronau- 
tics, and he is among the most enthusiastic of his profes- 
sion. While admitting that the art has advanced but little 
since its first discovery, compared with other sciences, he 
anticipates from it, if perseveringly cultivated by men of 
genius, the most splendid results, adopting, as the motto 
on the title-page of his work, the couplet from Shakspere, 
* There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than ore dreamt of la you: philosophy.' 

Some of his feats have been daring enough, and others still 
more perilous he is willing to undertake. 

Not long after commencing the practice of his new pro- 
fession, Mr Wise resolved to test Uie practicability of de- 
scending in safety with the balloon, after it had burst, at 
the elevation of a mile or two. It would then, he conceived, 
form a parachute, and, from the resistance it would meet 
with from the atmosphere in its descent, would gently let 
him down to the earth. Having prepared a balloon of can> 
brie muslin, which he coated ^,kli,J^ iS^o^Q^'tST^tedj;^- 
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nidh, be aecended, as had been advertised, from EastoD, in 
PennsylTania, on the 11th of Auguet, 1838, at a few mi- 
nutes before two o'olock afternoon, with the ftill determi- 
nation of making the experiment, though he had concealed 
his intention both ft-om the pnblio and from his personal 
friends. He carried up with him two parachutes, the one 
containing a cat, and the other a dog. As the balloon ap- 
proached a dense body of black thunder-oloods, some TiTid 
flashes of lightning, accompanied by violent peals of thun> 
der, greeted his upward course. This gave the first part 
of his voyage a terrific but grand and imposing appear- 
ance. It seemed to him as if Heaven's artillery were celebra- 
ting these efforts of the newborn science, and, acting on his 
imagination, this inspired him with a fresh determination 
to explode the balloon. At different elevations, he detached 
first one and then another of the parachutes, with their oc- 
cupants, which landed in safety. At the altitude of about 
18,000 feet, the gas became expanded to its utmost tension, 
and the balloon was still rising, making it evident that, un- 
less the safety-valve were speedily opened to allow a por- 
tion of the gas to escape, an explosion would speedily en- 
sue. At this critical moment he became somewhat excited, 
and looking over the side of his car, he observed the spark- 
ling coruscations of lightning springing from cloud to cloud, 
a mile beneath him, as the thunder-storm was passing, in 
its last remnants, below. He took out his watch, noted on 
bis log-book the time — twenty minutes past two — and as 
he was about returning it to his pocket, thinking at the 
time whether it were not best, by opening the valve, to 
abandon, for the present, his ftivourite idea, the balloon ex- 
ploded. His confidence in the success of the experiment 
never forsook him, and yet he admits that this was a mo- 
ment of awful suspense. The gas rushed with a tempes- 
tuous noise from the rupture in the top, and in less than 
ten seconds, the balloon was emptied of every particle of 
hydrogen. The descent at first was rapid, and in a moment 
or two, on looking up, be discovered that the balloon was 
canting over, but the weight of the oar counteracted its 
tilting tendency, giring it an oscillating motion, which it 
retained until it reached the earth, which it struck with a 
violent concussion, and the car striking the earth obliquely, 
Mr Wise was thrown forward from it about ten feet The 
landing was made on a farm about ten miles from £aston, 
and many minutes had not elapsed before be had resolved 
in his mind to repeat the experiment in Philadelphia on 
the first opportunity. 

Having arrived in Philadelphia in the month of Septem- 
ber immediately following, he consulted several scientific 
gentlemen as to bis intention. Doubtful of the safety of 
the experiment, though neithiT questioning the philosophy 
of atmospheric resistance, nor the theory of converting the 
balloon into a parachute, they earnestly endeavoured to 
dissuade him from his purpose. But confident of the per- 
fect safety with which, on scientific principles, he would 
descend, he publicly announced that he would ascend 
on the Ut of October, and explode the balloon at the 
height of upwards of a mile. On the day advertised, at 
twenty minutes before five o'clock afternoon, he loft the 
earth in the presence of assembled thousands, and rose 
almost perpendicularly, in a perfectly clear sky. When 
the explosion took plaoe, the lower part of the balloon did 
not immediately invert, as in the former experiment, for in 
this case the balloon burst open from top to bottom, and 
caved sideways. At the first discovery of this, be was some- 
what alarmed, fearing that it might come down with a con- 
tinuous accelerated velocity ; but from this anxiety he was 
soon relieved, for it caught the wind like the mainsail of a 
ship, and slid down upon the atmosphere in a spiral course 
with a uniform velocity. The concussion, though from the 
apparent rapi'lity of the descent it threatened to be violent, 
was not hardv r than that which would follow the jumping 
from an elevation of ten feet to the ground. 

From the experience of his numerous aerial excursions, 
Mr Wise is of opinion, that, at a considerable elevation, 
there is a constant and regular current of wind blowing at 
all times, from west to east, with a velocity of from twenty 
to forty, and even sixty miles per hour, according to its 



height from the earth. On the strength of this conviction, 
he believes it to be perfectly practicable and saf^, not only 
to cross the AtUntic, but even to circumnavigate the globe, 
in a balloon ; and be has expressed his readiness to under- 
take either of these voyages. About the beginning of the 
year 1843, he actually proposed to some gentlemen of the 
city of Philadelphia, the project of making an aerial trip 
across the Atlantic, in undertaking which, he assured them, 
he would have as little hesitation as about embarking in 
the most approved steam-vessel that plied between the porta 
of Nt'W Vork and Liverpool. At first, supposing him to be 
in jest, they expressed their willingness to promote the de- 
sign, but finding that he was in sober earnest, they began 
to evince conscientious scruples as to the responsibility they 
would incur, if by any chance his life should fall a sa- 
crifice to the bold adventure. He next determined to peti- 
tion the Congress of the United States, at their ensuing 
session, for the necessary pecuniary means ; and flattering 
himself with the hope of the success of his application, to 
provide against the accidents which might arise ftx>m op- 
posing local currents and storms, or from omisaons, im- 
perfections, and unforeseen necessities attendant upon all 
first trials, he issued a proclamation, addressed to ail pub- 
lisbera of newspapers in the world, announcing it as his 
intention to make a trip across the Atlantic in a balloon in 
the summer of 1844, and calling upon the seafaring com- 
munity of all climes not to be alarmed should they happen 
to be in the vicinity of a balloon, either on the ocean or in 
the atmosphere, but endeavour to give aid to the adven- 
turers. He proposed to have for the car a seaworthy boat, 
which would be of service in case the balloon should fiul 
to accomplifrh the voyage; and the crew was to consist of 
three individuals — an aeronaut^ a sea-navigator, and a 
scientific landsman. 

By the time the Congress met, Mr Wise had enlarged bis 
idea of crossing the Atlantic to a purpose of sailing round 
the world. In a petition he present^ to that assembly, 
dated Lancaster City, Deo. 20, 1848, be certifies, that by 
taking advantage of the current ft^m west to east, which, 
governed by a great general law, blowed at all times round 
the globe, it was quite practicable, fVom the improved state 
to which aeronautic machinery can now be perfected, to 
travel eastward in a balloon with a velocity that would 
circumnavigate the globe in from thirty to forty days, and 
that the aeronaut, by taking advantage of the local currents, 
could vary from a straight course thirty or forty degrees 
from the latitude of departure, so as to be able to leave 
despatches in Europe and China, and return by way of 
Oregon territory to Washington city. He therefore prays 
the Congress to appropriate the money necessary for con- 
structing an aerostadt of 100 feet in diameter of substan- 
tial domestic cotton drilling, with a sea-boat capable of 
enduring the ocean for a car, and so constructed that the 
masts and rigging may be stowed, ready for erection into 
sea service at any time that emergency might require. 
And he concludes by engaging, that, should his propoi>al 
meet with the approbation of the Congress, he would r^ily 
submit a plan in detail, and would cheerfully superintend 
the construction of the machinery at his own expense, ask- 
ing nothing more than the command or directorship of the 
first experimental aerial voyage round the globe. 

This petition was received and read by the Congress, 
and referred to the committee of naval affairs. But though 
the committee to which it was committed might not doubt 
that Mr Wise had nerve sufficient to make the attempt, 
they probably bad some doubts as to its practicability sod 
safety, and therefore they made no report Most men will 
think that the committee of Congress acted wisely, and that 
it is fortunate for Mr Wise himself, that neither the Con- 
gress nor his private friends have, by supplying the neces- 
sary funds, put it in his power to risk his Ufb in either of 
these foolish projects. The many accidents and hair- 
breadth epcfipes from severe bodily injury, if not from 
death, which he has met with, daring the coarse of his 
profession, when undertaking much smaller excurskms, 
scarcely warrant him to conclude, as he does, that snob 
voyages would be attended with fewer risks than sailisg 
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Iq the most approTed steam-Tessels. To attempt to realise 
even his first idea of crossing the Atlantic in a balloon, 
would, io the present imperfect state of aeronautics, be iv> 
thiug less than madness ; to attempt to realise the second, 
would be * cjclopicus furor,' to borrow a phrase fi*om John 
Calvio— * a gigantic madness ; ' and we can only account for 
Lis forming or broaching such ideas, on the principle of 
Tanity, or of that insensibility to physical danger which the 
adventurous gradually and unconsciously contract. We do 
not affirm that such schemes are absolutely impracticable, 
or that they will never be safely Accomplished ; for the asto- 
nishing dii^coTeries already made in science render it im- 
possible for us to say to what extent the elements may be 
rendered obedient to the sway of the human will To 
speftk of crossing the ocean, against wind and tide, in a 
vessel, by the simple aid of a kettle filled with boiling 
water, was, not many years ago, laughed at as the ravings 
of a crackbrained fool. * A shaved head and a strait waist- 
coat were the prombed rewards of the original projector 
of that most noble enterprise. And yet the foaming billows 
of the great deep are at this day hourly plied by the rush- 
ing steam-ship, bounding and puffing recklessly along, as 
thongh it were itself the victim of the madness ascribed to 
its projector, but landing, nevertheless, its precious freight 
unharmed upon the distant shores. Now, if such stupen- 
dous and astonishing results have he^n realised, what may 
not man, under the irresistible dominion of the great mas- 
ter-spirit of the age— proyr^M — what may he not accom- 
plish?' But it remains yet to be demonstrated that a path- 
way io a balloon through the atmosphere is less perilous 
than one in a ship on the ocean. The safety of travelling in 
balloons must be tested by smaller trips, before men will 
believe that these frail vessels of silk, or cambric muslin, 
may be safely trusted as a means of locomotion across the 
mighty Atlantic, or, what would be a still greater achieve- 
ment, around the globe itself 

Having thus briefly traced the history of aeronautics, we 
shall DOW inquire into the practical value of the art 

After the discovery of the hydrogen-gas balloon, the most 
extravagant projects dazzled and bewildered the minds of 
men. To journey through the air from one part of the 
globe to another, or even to circumnavigate the globe it- 
6eir, in balloons, was child's play, compared with the mag- 
nificent results that were anticipated. It was fondly ex- 
pected that the new discovery would open up a channel of 
communication between the Etirtli and its sister planets, 
and that the time was not for distant when men would be 
embarking fVom the Earth, in a balloon, for the Moon, or 
for Mercury, Venus, Mars, the Asteroids, or some of the 
other planets, just as they embarked in a ^ip for France, 
Italy, India, China, Africa, or America. They forgot that the 
laws of gravitation, which bind man as by chains of adar 
nant to this world, would ever interpose an insurmount- 
able obstacle to the realisation of such wild imaginings ; 
that the atmosphere has its limits as well as the ocean, ex- 
tending, it is calculated, not much beyond forty miles 
above the earth's surface; that, at a certain height, it is as 
light, by reason of its rarity, as the lightest gas with which 
a balloon can be inflated, thereby rendering all farther 
ascent imposable; and that, even before the aeronaut had 
reached that height, very serious consequences would ensue 
from the intense cold, from the diminution of atmospheric 
pressure, and from the inadequacy of a too rarified atmos- 
phere for supporting respiration. Such overwrought ex- 
pectations, however, produced by the first excitement of a 
great discovery, soon subsided, when men began soberly 
to reflect on the immutable laws, or, which is the same 
thing, the powerful mandate of the Creator, which confines 
all things within their appointed sphere. 

But though the idea of emigrating by means of balloons 
to foreign worlds was relinquished, there still existed a de- 
sire to render them subservient to important terrestrial 
purposes, and various suggestions were made as to tho uses 
to which they might be applied. It was proposed to em- 
ploy their power of ascension as a mechanical force for 
nusing water firom mines, for transporting obelisks, and 
phidng them on greater elevations, or for raising without 



any scaffolding a cross or a vane to the top of a high spire. 
It was proposed that they might be employed as a menus 
of making an escape from surrounding icebergs in the 
ocean, or tor effecting a landing to otherwise inaccessible 
mountains, and observing their cloud-capped peaks — for 
exploring the craters of volcanoes — for traversing vast 
swamps and morasses — and for the improvement of the in- 
fant science of meteorology. It was besides predicted that 
they would become a safe, easy, and expeditious mode of 
travelling, and of conveying the products of every land 
and cliine from one part of the globe to another. It is long 
since Dr Dick suggested, in his * Christian Philosopher,' 
that the missionaries of the cross might yet be able to avail 
themselves of the aid of balloons in going forth to distant 
regions to proclaim to the heathen the unsearchable riches 
of Christ, and that then, there would be a literal fulfil- 
ment of tho prediction of the last of the inspired seers, 
*And 1 saw another angel fly in the midst of heaven, 
having the everlasting gospel to preach unto them that 
dwell on the earth, and to every nation, and kindred, and 
tongue, and people.' But to only two purposes has 
the ascending power of the balloon been as yet applied 
— to the reoonnoitreing of hostile armies, by the French, 
for a short time — and, in one or two instances, to the mak- 
ing of scientific observations. Only a single attempt, and 
a very absurd one, has been made to get up a travelling 
balloon. The gold-hunters of America, impatient of the 
slow process by which ships transport them to the golden 
regions of California, and, as if determined to press the air 
into the service of giving them a speedier conveyance, 
lately proposed to build a balloon, to carry them out at 
the rate of 200 miles per hour. A model of the machine 
was exhibited in New York and Philadelphia, and ii 
created considerable sensation in the minds of the credu- 
lous. It was stated, in a respectable journal of New York, 
in 1849, that the machine was actually in course of con- 
struction, and the steam-engine finished, but nothing more 
has since been heard of it * Had these projectors,' says 
Mr Wise, ' gone on from their miniature model, to the erec- 
tion of one capable of carrying one or two persons, in order 
to prove its practicability on a larger sciile, there might 
have been reason t-o believe that they harboured an idea 
of its general usefulness. But when the project embraced 
at once so magnificent a scheme, as that contemplated in 
the swooping strides towards the modem Dorado, with 
a cargo of a hundred gold hunters, it seemed too much for 
sober-minded people ; and brought upon itself philosophi- 
cal criticism and scientific condemnation, and, with that, a 
good share of opposition to the hopes and expectations of 
aerial navigation in any shape.' 

Aerostation is at present applied to no practical useful 
purpose; it is a mere plaything, occupying no higher a 
position than catchpenny mountebank exhibiiious. Ascents 
are made in balloons fh>m no other motive, or for no other 
object, than to draw money fh>m the pockets of the multi- 
tude, by ministering to their enjoyment; and when made 
by persons properly acquainted with the principles and 
practice of the art — for by such alone can they be effected 
with safety— and with those precautions which experience 
has shown to be requisite, they might be liable to no great 
objection, so long as the people are willing to pay for them ; 
but if conducted by unqualified persons, or by the most 
skilful, with a daring recklessness of personal danger, or 
in a manner involving suffering to any sentient being, 
they ought to be discouraged in every legitimate way by 
every friend of humanity, as at variance alike with the 
principles of morality and with the benevolent lessons of 
the Christian faith. No man may lawfully peril his own 
life, or subject the inferior animals to unnecessary pain, for 
the gratification of the all-devouring thirst of the public for 
exciting exhibitions ; and in the very act of encouraging and 
witnessing such exhibitions, we are quenching the merci- 
ful and fostering the cruel in our natures. Of this objec- 
tionable character is the practice recently introduced into 
France of carrying up donkeys in balloons. The adven- 
ture is indeed no new one. It was performed by M^ Qreen 
some twenty years ago. But the merit,^op father the de- 
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merit, of hiiving turned it into one of the most popular 
shows in Prance, is due to M. Poitcrin, who has lately been 
exciting the gaping admiration of thousands in Paris, by 
this foo.hardy, barbarous, and contemptible mode of aeros- 
tation. Early in July this year (1860), he ascended on horse- 
back in a balloon, from Champ de Mars, in the presence of 
upwards of 10,000 persona, who bad paid for admission, 
and the President of the Republic was one of the specta- 
tors. The horse, a handsome dapple grey, had stout cloth 
placed round its body, and several straps, passed o?cr the 
shoulders and loins, were united in rings, which were at- 
tached by cords to the network of the balloon. In this 
manner was the animal cruelly suspended in the air, bar- 
ing no resting-place for its feet, nor was there anything to 
protect the nder, had he lost his balance or been thrown 
off. The feat having been more sucoessftil than could rea^ 
sonably have been expected, Mr Qreen proposed to amuse 
the inhabitants of London by a similar adventure. Some 
of the more humane of the English capital were shocked at 
the announcement; and the secretary of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals made application on 
the 80th of July to the magistrates to put a stop to the 
ascent A case for interference not having been made out 
to the satisfaction of the magistrates, Mr Qreen next day 
started on his ioumey to the clouds mounted on a pony. 
It was put in the car — a plan more humane than that of 
M. Poitevin, who suspended his pony in the air. But the 
whole affair was a miserably poor one, and well fitted to 
bring all such experiments into contempt The nag was 
not larger than an under-sized Newfoundland dog; and 
what made the tiling more ridiculous still, the poor crea- 
ture — which, by the way, had its eyes bandaged, and was 
strongly tied by cords to the network of the balloon— was 
so feeble, that, on mounting it, Mr Qreen had to sustain his 
own weight by a pile of sand bags placed on either side. 
This sham equestrian excursion through the air appears 
to have generally disappointed onlookers, and pony ascen- 
sions have not been attempted a second time in England. 
In France they have met with greater favour. They have 
been repeated by M. Poitevin and others in the presence 
of immense multitudes: and it should not be passed over 
without remark, as one proof among others of what the 
animals suffer, and, consequently, of the cruelty of the 
practice, that, in some of these instances, blood flowed from 
their ears and nostrils. That the practice is dangerous 
to the aeronaut as well as cruel to the animal, has been 
the judgment of all reflecting men from the first; and the 
late melancholy fiite of Lieutenant Qale, an English naval 
officer, who ascended from the Hippodrome of Vinoennes, 
near £k)rdeaux, on Sabbath — a very unsuitable day, surely, 
for such exhibitions — the 8tb of September last, mounted 
on a horse, which was suspended beneath the car of the 
balloon by girths passed under its body, reads a lesson to 
which it would be wise to listen. By the aid of several 
peasants who were in the telds, he effected his descent 
without any accident to himiplf or the horse; but, having 
unfastened the animal, he agtin rose into the air, and was 
afterwards found dead in a field about a mile from the place 
where the balloon made its second descent That this dread- 
ful close of the aeronautic career of Mr Qale, which he com- 
menced only in 1848, will serve as a warning to this reck- 
less class of adventurers, wo hardly anticipate. That it 
will put a stop to such foolhardy and hazardous exhibi- 
tions, by bringing ^em into disrepute with the idle multi- 
tude, is what we as little expect So long as men are found 
sufficiently daring to run the risk, there will not be want- 
ing crowds abundantly ready to pay down their money, 
and gaze upon the spectacle with a stupid admiration. 

It is a wretched result of the art of ballooning, if it can 
be turned to no better account than this. Can, then, no- 
thing more important be brought out of it? Can it never 
be rendered subservient to the ordinary purposes of human 
life? The opinion almost universally prevalent among 
men, not excluding scientific men, is that it cannot Some 
aeronauts, indeed, assure us that the time is fut approach- 
ing when aerial transition will inevitably be placed as far 
before railroad and steam-boat transition as the latter are 



before the old fashioned sail and horse-power modes. But 
the most of men place little fiuth in these flattering antici- 
pations; they listen to or read them with as dogged a 
scepticism as they read or hear the celebrated vaticination 
of Bishop Wilkins, that it would be as common for man 
hereafter to call for his wings when about to make a 
journey, as it then was to call for his boots and spurs. 
They doubt whether, with all the characteristic marks of 
progress that distinguish the present age, balloons will 
ever become a safe, cheap, and expeditious means of tra- 
velling. Whether Uie aeronauts are most to be justified in 
their sanguine expectations, or the rest of mankind in their 
cautious incredulity, time alene will determine. Our 
judgment, we confess, strongly inclines to the side of the 
sceptics. 

Much is still desiderated, In ordbr to the practicability 
of ballooning as a generally useful art. A new gas, at once 
cheap in its production, and of sufficient buoyancy, must 
be discovered. The gases at present employed fbr inflating 
balloons are either too expensive or too heavy. Hydro- 
gen, which is almost fourteen times lighter than common 
air, is the lightest gas known, but the expense at which 
it is procured is an insuperable objection to its practical 
utility. To produce a quantity sufficient to raise the 
weight of a pound, four and a-half pounds of iron or six 
of zinc, with equal quantities of sulphuric acid, would be 
required. Carburetted hydrogen or coal gas is much 
cheaper, and brings the cost of what may be neeessary for 
experimental purposes — though this is by no means 
inconsiderable — within the compass of more ordinary 
means. But, as it is only about one half li)^hter than 
atmospheric air, it would require a machine of immense 
size to support any great weight ; and the whole experience 
of ballooning proves the difficulty of managing a body of 
great magnitude. Another great desideratum in aerial 
navigation is, a power of guiding the balloon according 
to a given direction— >of propelling it through the atmos- 
phere as steam-boats are propelled on the ocean. It has 
indeed been said that> as nature is very profuse in the 
variety of atmospherical currents within two miles above 
the level of the sea, we are not, in sailing through the 
air, driven to the necessity of attempting to go right 
against the wind, but have only to ascend or descend, as 
the case may be, to a current, which will waft the vessel 
to its desired destination. But were we even sure of always 
getting a favouring current, which, from the limited amount 
of observations made, is not yet established beyond a 
doubt, there is another desideratum — we are in want of an 
agent adapted for raising and lowering the balloon with- 
out any waste of its power, so as to get within the propi- 
tious current Mr Qreen's contrivance of the guide rope, 
is, as we have seen, not likely to answer in practice ; ar d 
nothing better has yet been discovered. 



THE PINE-TREE SHILLING. 

A STORY OF THE OLDEN TIME. 

BT NATHANIEL HAWTBORNB. 

Captain John Hull was the mint-master of Massachu- 
setts, and coined all the money that was made. His was 
a new line of business ; for, in the earlier days of the co- 
lony, the current coinage consisted of the gold and silver 
money of England, Portugal, and Spain. These coins be- 
ing scarce, the people were often forced to barter their 
commodities instead of selling them. For instance, if a 
man wanted to buy a coat, he, perhaps, exchanged a bear- 
skin for it; if he wished for a barrel of molasses, he might 
purchase it for a pile of pine-boards. Musket bullets were 
used instead of farthings. The Indians had a sort of 
money called wampum, which was made of clam-shells ; 
and thb strange sort of specie was likewise taken in pay- 
ment of debt by English settlers. Bank bills had never 
been heard of. There was not money enough of any kind, 
in many parts of the country, to pay their ministers ; so 
that they had sometimes to take quintals of fish, bushels 
of com, or cords of wood, instead of silver and gold. 
As the people grew more numerous, and their trade with 
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one unotber increaaed, the want of current money was still 
more sensibly felt To supply the demand, the General 
Court passed a law for establishinii; a coinage of shillings, 
sixpences, and threepences Captain John Hull was ap- 
pointed to manufacture this money, and was to have 
one shilling out of every twenty, to pay for his trouble in 
making them. Hereupon, all the old siWer in the colony 
was. handed oTer to Captain John Hull. The battered 
silver cans and tankards, I suppose, and silver buckles, 
and broken spoons, and silver hilts of swords that had 
figured at court, all such curious old articles were doubt- 
less thrown into the melting-pot together. But by far the 
greater part of the silver consisted of bullion frOm the 
mines of South America, which the English buccaniers 
(who were little better than pirates) had taken from the 
Spaniards and brought to Massachusetts. 

All th s old and new silver being melted down and coin- 
ed, the result was an iromease amount of splendid shillings, 
Mxpences, and threepences. £ach had the date of 1(J52 
on the one side, and the figure of a pine-tree on the^ 
other side. Hence they were called pine-tree (killings. 
And for every twenty shillings that he coined, you will 
remember. Captain John Hull was entitled to put one 
shilling in his own pocket The magistrates soon began 
to suspect that the mint-master would have the best of 
the bargain. They offered him a large sum of money if 
he would give up that twentieth shilling; but Captain 
FIuU declared that he was perfectly satifified with it ; and 
well he might be, for so diligently did he labour, that in a 
few years his pockets, his moUey-bag, and his strong-box, 
were overflowing with pine-tree shillings. This was pro- 
bably the case when lie came into possession of hb 
grandfather*8 chair ; and as he had worked so hard at the 
mint, it was certainly proper that he should have a tx>m- 
fortable chair to rest himself on. 

When the mint- master had grown very rich, a young 
man, Samuel Sewell by name, came courting his only 
daughter. His daughter's name I do not kn'oW;' but we 
will call her Betsy. Betsy was a fine, hearty daiOsel, by 
no means so slender as some young ladies of our own days. 
On the contrary, having always fed heartily "on pumpkin 
pies, dough- nuts, Indian puddings, and other dainties, she 
was as round and plump as a pudding. With this round, 
rosy Miss Betsy did Samuel Sewell fall in love. As he was 
a young man of good character, industrious in his business, 
and a member of the church, the mint-master very readily 
gave his consent. 

* Yes, you may take her,' said he, in his rough way, 
'and you will find her a heavy burden enough.* 

On the wedding-day, we may suppose that honest John 
Hull dressed himself in a plain coat, all the buttons of 
which were, made of pine-tree shillings. The buttons of 
his waistcoat were sixpences ; and the knees of his small 
clothes were buttoned with silver threepences. Thus at- 
tired, he sat with great dignity in his grandfather's chair ; 
and, being a portly old gentleman, he completely filled it 
from elbow to elbow.- On the opposite side of the room, 
between her bridemaids, sat Miss Betsy. She was blush- 
ing with all her might, and looked like a foil blown peony, 
a great red apple, or any other round and scarlet object 
I There, too, was the bridegroom, dressed in a fine purple 
coat, and gold lace waistcoat, with as much other finery 
as the Puritan laws and customs would allow him to put 
on. His hair was crept close to his head, because Gover- 
nor Edincott had forbidden any man to wear it below the 
eara But he was a very personable young nuin ; and so 
thought the bridemaids and Miss Betsy herself. 

The mint-master was also pleased with his new son-in- 
I*w---e8pecially as he had said nothing at all about her 
portion. So when the marriage ceremony was over, Cap- 
t»in Hull whispered a word to two of his men-servants, 
who immediately went out, and soon returned lugging in 
a large pair of scales. They were such a pair as whole- 
Bale merchants use for weighing ; a bulky commodity was 
oow to be weighed in them. 

* Daughter Betsy,* said the mint- master, *go mto one 
•ide of the scales.' 



Miss Betsy— or Mrs Sewell, as we must now call her — 
did as she was bid, like a dutiful child, without any ques- 
tion of a why or wherefore. But what her father could 
mean, unless to make her husband pay for her by the 
pound (in which case she would have been a dear bar- 
gain) she had not the least ideia. 

* And now,' said honest John Hull to his servants, 'bring 
that box hither.' 

The box to which the mint-master pointed was a huge, 
square, iron-bound, oaken chest ; it was big enough, my 
children, for all four of ^ou to play hide-and-seek in. The 
servants tugged with nught and main, but could not lift 
this enormous receptacle, and were finally obliged to drag 
it across the floor. Captain Hull then took a key out of 
his girdle, unlocked the chest, and lifted the ponderous lid. 
Behold ! it was full to the brim of bright pine-tree shillings, 
fresh from the mint, and Samuel Sewell began to think that 
his father-in-Uw had got possession of all the money in 
the Massachusetts treasury. But it was the mint- master's 
honest share of the coinage. Then the servants, at Cap- 
tain Hull's command, heaped double handfuls of shillings 
into one side of the scales, while Betsy remained in the 
other. Jingle, jingle, went the shillings, as handful after 
handful was thrown in, till, plump and ponderous as she 
was, thty Weighed the young lady from the floor. 

' There, son Sewell,' cried the honest mint-master, re- 
suming his seat in bis grandfather's chair, 'take these 
shillings for my daughter's portion. Use her kindly, and 
thank Heaven for her, for it is not every wife that's worth 
her weight in silver.' 

The children Uughed heartily at this legend, and would 
hardly be convinced but grandfather had made it out of 
his own head. He assured them faithfully, however, that 
he had found it in the pages of a grave historian, and 
merely had tried to tell it in a somewhat funnier style. 

* Well, grandfather,' remarked Clara, * if wedding por- 
tions now-a-days were paid as Miss Betsy's was, young 
ladies would not pride themselves upon au airy figure as 
many of them do.' 

(!^ngtnal l^oetrg* 

AUTUMN LEAVES. 
FaUIng, fidUns, falling 
Gently to the ground. 
Pus the children of the tammer, 
With a whispering sound. 

Fnll of life and freahneas, 
Pat they on their strength. 
But the strong one's icy finger 
Beckons them at lengtlu 

See the flattering nijrfada 
Drooping to decoy ; 
Feel th^ not the ^hx)my soninions— 
Hasten to obey f 

Oil, how very silent 
Go they doWn to death I 
Scarcely can the winds that bear them 
Cdtch their fleeting breath' 

Peacefully they vanish 

From the world of life ; 

All their gay existence over— . 

' All their sportive strife. 

Winds Atay sigh above them. 
And the wild bird's lay 
Wreathe a moomftil, pensive beanty 
Even round deeay ; 

' 'Bat no mor% the morning 
Lights fbr them its beam, 
' Nor reflects their Joyous shadows, 
Now, the woodland stream. 

In the still recesses 
Of the grove they lie, 
Where, perchance, the squirrel's footstepr 
Gaily spuras ti^em by4_ OOglC 
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Or the wind uplifteth, 
Boisterons, ia its soorn, 
Wliore the moaning branches shiver 
Xnkod and forlorn. 

These btaall glow in beauty— 
Clothe themselves anew— 
llien the very q;>ray8 that bore them 
Shall forget them toa 

Children of the snmmer 
Not for you we weep, 
Tis the emblem that reminds ns 
Of ow silent sleep : 

Of the day that cometh, 
When these fieeble forms 
Shall be for the earthworm*s banquet, 
And the mock of storms: 

When forgetful fkiendship 
Gives its mourning o'er. 
And the living world that knows us 
Thinks of us no more. 

Passing— passing— passing — 
Still life gUdetb on; 
We look abroad upon Its rerdore 

Waring, and 'tis gone. B. C 



OBSERVATIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A SPINSTER AUNT.— No. L 

FF.HALB OCCUPATIONS IN MODEBN TIMES. 

Man is essentially a working animal. His activity com* 
roences with his infancy, and continues until the hour of 
his death. Nor does the amount of this activity vary so 
much in different classes of individuals as people generally 
imagine. There is more difference in its objects and 
results than in the energy of its manifestation. Perhaps 
as much labour is expended by the keen sportsman, who 
gallops after the fox, as by the industrious husbandman, 
who prepares the ground for an abundant harvest, but the 
issue of their respective efforts is widt-ly different. We 
might be disposed to rank the latter labourer above the 
foru'.cr — to consider production a nobler office tlian de- 
struction, did we not know that fashion had decided 
otherwise. Indeed, it is hardly unfair to assume that 
unproductiveness, or production of mischief, is an essential 
element in all occupations authorised by this somewhat 
tyrannical arbitress. She is far from exempting her vo- 
taries from toil, but she insists on the condition that 
neither themselyes nor anybody else sb;Ul be the better 
for their labours. 

The sons and the daughters of toil would perhaps smile 
on being told that fine ladies and gentlemen are worn out 
with labour, but such cases are not uncommon. Who can 
work harder than a modem fine lady during the campaign 
of the season ? And, strange to say, many a fair and 
fashionable damsel works with the needle from morning 
till night nearly as slavishly as the poor shirtmaker, whose 
hard fate a true poet has so sweetly sung. In embroidery, 
our ladies seem disposed to rival the stupendous achieve- 
ments of their great-grandmothers, and, I should not be 
fiurprised if, before I die, I should see them ascend from 
hearth-rugs and ottoman covers, to the more noble task of 
covering the walls of their houses with the productions of 
their indefatigable fingers. 

I used to look with strange feelings on the tapestries 
which are still to be met with in some old baronial resi- 
dences, regarding them as much the evidence of a time 
gone by as the stupendous cathedrals, with their elaborate 
omament^s erected by the devotion of a nation and an age. 
IIow I have vainly attempted to calculate the number of 
stitches which went to the formation of one head or hand, 
and how I have thought of the solace which the work had 
perhaps afforded to some lonely matron, confined for 
months to the society of dependents in her lordly but soli- 
tary abode ! How its progress had beguiled the time when 
no news was to be heard of the husband and sons far away, 



and whose uncertain fate must often, even in tboM roofli 
times, have filled a woman *s heart with anxiety and dread ! 
Yes, it was something to be able to use the finger*, I41) 
still tills setting stitch after stitch was but a sorry reM«m, 
after all, compared to the many which the females of 1 mare 
enlightened age possess! No matter how profound the 
seclusion to which our fate may condemn us, in this civi- 
lised land, we may hold converse with the master spina 
of every age and every clime. In the portable form of ao 
octavo vulume the consolations of religion, the speculatioa^ 
of philosophy, the creations of poetry, find their way to the 
most secluded, while the diffusion of science has unveiled 
the face of nature, and offered a never- failing source of in- 
terest in the investigation of her wonders. * Yea ! the time 
is at an end,* have I exclaimed, 'when women can be 
employed for a lifetime in Uie mechanical use of the 
needle. In a more intellectual age, the higher ^coltiw 
must be engaged and exercised. Our men no longer role 
by the strength of the arm, but by the force of t^ intel- 
lect, and their wives and companions must have a well- 
furnished head rather than skilful fingers I* So I spoke, 
and so I thought, and, like most persons who dogmatic, 
I had not the slightest idea it was possible for me to be 
mistaken ; but my recent experience of the doings of mj 
sex has led me to distrust these hasty coneloaions. 

I am an old woman — at least my young friends think 
me so ; I am decidedly an old maid, and I have long Uved 
out of the world, in a retired country village, seeing litik 
tocietjf except a few chosen friends, and the industriona 
country people amongst whom my lot b cast. This ail! 
probably account for my ignorance as to how roodero 
young ladies pass their time. When I received a letter 
from my dear and only brother, urging me to pay him an 
immediate visit, as his two eldest daughters had just Idt 
school, and he wished me to make their acquaintance, I 
did not hesitate to comply. My brother was still as dear 
to me as ever, and we now saw so little of each other that I 
was glad of the opportunity of spending a short time under 
his roof, and of enjoying more of his society than was pos- 
sible in the short annual visits which he was acenstomed 
to pay me at my own retreat. The pleasure which I had 
experienced in all my previous vUits to my brother bad 
been accompanied by a little drawback. Somehow or 
other, my sister in-law and I did not get on well tAgether. 
Though always very good friends, our conversation flagged 
terribly during the lon^ Uu-d-titeg to which we were con- 
demned on these occasions, and I could not disguise from 
myself that we were to each other a mutual source of 
ennui. I could only hope it had been otherwise with 
William. Yet never were brother and sister more alike 
than we were. 

But now all would be different. The presence of tbe 
girls would make quite another thing of it. The compsoT 
of the young is to me always interesting. There is some- 
thing so fresh in their impressions of the world, that to be 
amongst them revives some of the feelings Uiat we too 
used to have, when all about us seemed like fairyland ; 
and then my nieces had been so highly educated, that thev I 
could not fail to be very interesting companions. Thej 
had just returned from a first-rate finishing school, where , 
they had doubtless been surrounded with every means for 
the cultivation of the intellect and the refinement of tbe 
taste. Different, indeed, should I find them from what I 
remembered the majority of my own schoolfellowB to have 
been, and, without a doubt, very far superior. It is only , 
natural it should be so. While all else is progressiog, it 
would indeed be strange to find the female character aloDe , 
stationary ! ' 

With my mind full of these reflections, I set out on my 
journey. There is always something of pain in the pies- 
sure with which we greet our friends i^r a long separation. 
Rarely, indeed, do we meet under such circumstances, { 
without finding some change to remind us of the mutabi- 
lity of all wo hold dear. After the first salutations vere h 
over, I could not help remarking the fresh furrows on my | 
brother's cheek, and tlie increasing bareness of his noU« 
brow. But he looked well, and, as we chatted over tbe J 
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dinner-table, he soon appeared to me the same as in old 
imetty years and years ago. Time had not spared my 
2»i8ter-in-law either, but she retained a measure of the 
l«aiity which \md so eminently distinguished her youth, 
and, with an anexceptionabie toilette, was still a handsome 
wonuin. 

But the girls had changed most. When I last saw them 
they were children, now they were women, and lovely wo- 
men too. I am a great admirer of the simple costume of 
the present day, but 1 never thought it so becoming as 
when I was first introduced to my nieoeei The Bimply- 
braided hair suited them both, but especially Louisa, the 
eider, whose finely formed head, regular features, and se- 
rene brow might have made her a model for a Minerva, 
while her sister sparkled with that laughing grace with 
which pamters love to gift the joyous Hebe. In short, 
they more than equalled my most sanguine expectations, 
and I did not doubt that a further acquaintance would 
only tend to strengthen my first im]>re88ion. 

The moments flew rapidly away. There was much to 
relate and hear on both sides. My brother was pleased to 
Me me, his conversation was animated, and I had no idea 
it was growing so late, when he took out his watch, and 
exclaimed, he must be gone. 

»Gone ! Where to ? ' cried I. 

' Indeed, Margaret, you may take it as a special com- 
pliment to yourself that William has stayed so long ! It 
is seldom that we are honoured with his company till this 
hour in the evening,^ said Mrs R. 

He explained that he had an engagement, and hurried 
off. When he had left the room, I could not help in- 
quiring once more where he was going ta 

* Oh ! my dear, indeed, I cannot tell you I ' was the 
answer. ' What with meetings, political and literary, clubs, 
and business, we seldom see him at home except when we 
have dinner company.* 

Left to ourselves, Loui^ta sat down to her embroidery 
frame ; Fanny began to work at a purse ; Mrs R. drew 
a lonnging-ehair to the fire, and took up a hand-screen ; 
and I looked about for my knitting. Thus seated, in the 
comfortable drawing-room, with its many luxuries of 
cushion and sofa, plenty of light and a charming fire, there 
seemed no reason why we should not be as animated as 
we had been before. But it would not do. There was no 
making the conversation general. Louisa was absorbed 
in her pattern, and after Fanny had showed me how she 
made her purse, and exhibited a variety of charming 
stitches which the French governess had taught her, Mrs 
R. became the principal speaker. 

She entertained me with a long discourse on the enor- 
mities of her late governess, and of the necessity she had 
been under to send her younger daughters to school. To 
this was appended an eulogium on the establishment in 
which they were placed ; and when symptoms appeared 
of a disquisitbn on the failings and dismissal of her own 
maid, I began to look about me for a way of escape. 

Fanny had soon tired of purse- making, and, after flatter- 
ing about amongst the l^ooks and pwiodicals upon the 
table, had apparently settled for a few minutes amongst 
the advertisements of a magazine. I asked her fur some 
mosic, and she seated herself at the instrument, and sang. 
She had a sweet voice, and evidently a fine ear, but much 
cultivation was wanting to make her sing really well. 

* We must persuade this little girl to practise steadily,* 
said I, going tip to her; 'so much capability must not be 
thrown away for want of a little trouble.* 

* It will be strange if you can get Fanny to take trouble 
about anything,* said Mrs R. ' Louisa is the girl for perse- 
verance. But, after all,' continued she, ' a scientific know- 
ledge of music is not necessary in a drawing-room.* 

Drawing-room again ! thought I — it had always been 
the grand theatre of life with Mrs R. I — and thus is the 
cultivation of the arts regarded by many, merely as a 
means of adorning the drawing-room, without regard to its 
higher and nobler office — the refinement and elevation of 
individual character. 

But Louisa, I was sure, could not be satisfied with 



skimming over the surface of things as was her more vola- 
tile sister. I asked her if she practised much. Not much 
now, she said ; she had not had time lately. Thoughts pass 
quickly thi*uugh the mind, and before I had received an 
answer to my question, as to what she had been busy 
about, the idea of many an occupation, each more worthy 
and noble than even the cultivation of that most delight- 
ful and humanising art, had entered my imagination. She 
might be passing the tranquil morning of life, before the 
many cares of wife and mother deprived her of leisure and 
opportunity, in securing a portion of sound and useful in- 
formation, such as would enable her to become a com- 
panion to her husband and aguide to her sons ; or the means 
of usefulness had perhaps already pr< sented themselves, 
and the hours, which would otherwise have been devoted 
to self culture, were still more nobly occupied hi difi'using 
instruction and comfort amon^ the ignorant and the 
poor. What then was my surprise when Fanny explained 
that it was the work on which her sister was now engaged 
that filled up her hours, and deprived her of leisure for 
every other employment ! The idea of any one making a 
regular occupation of worsted- work had never entertd my 
head before, and, with some degree of curiosity, I approach- 
ed the embroidery frame, and examined the work. She had 
not stirred and scarcely spoken since we came into the 
room, and when I observed the complicated nature of the 
pattern before her, I understood at once that her attention 
must have been fully engaged with her work. 

' My dear child,' I exclaimed, ' when do yon think of 
getting through such a piece of work as this ? * 

' Oh ! slie will soon get through it,* said her mother ; 
'she is very indnstrious, and does an immense deal of 
work.' 

'There is not much work here, aunt,* said Louisa ; 'this 
is only one of a set.' 

* One of a what, my love P * inquired L 

• One of a set of drawing-room chairs,* t^Tis the reply. 
'And do you know,' said Fanny, 'Louisa intends to 

work a sofa to match, and she has some thoughts of a 
hearth-rug. I must say I should not be sorry if she were 
rather less indefatigable, for I am quite tired of being 
disturbed at five and six o'clock in the morning by her 
getting up to her work.' 

I looked from one to the other in mute amazement. At 
last, I said, * It must be bad for you, Louisa, to sit so much 
over that frame.* 

'Do you really think so?* inquired Mrs R., eagerly. 
' Well, Dr W. did vay something about that. I think you 
do look a little pale, Louisa. And pray remember, child,* 
continued she, ' the night after to-morrow is Mrs T. 'shall 
— don't make a fright of yourself before that at any rate. 
Come, put away your work directly, and go to bed.' 

' Indeed, nuunma, it is not late,* pleaded Louisa. 

' Quite late enough,' was the answer; 'your eyes look 
weak now. Qo immediately, and remember, I will have 
no getting up at five o*clock to-morrow morning. Girls 
are so thoughtless,' she remarked, when they had sa<d 
' Good night,' and left the room ; ' I have everything to 
think of for them.' 

I inquired what time my brother would return. Mrs 
R. replied that it was very uncertain, and that the seldom 
sat up for him. I was too tired to wait long, and soon with- 
drew to my own apartment. 

I could not help feeling, though I did not confess it for- 
mally even to myself, that, so far, I had been a little dis- 
appointed in my intercourse with my nieces. But the next 
morning I had no doubt we should get on better. I should 
find they had many pursuits besides embroidery, and in 
some of them perhaps I might be useful, and that was a 
flattering idea. I quite longed to know them better. They 
were certainly intelligent, and full of feeling. Life with 
them could never be dull and stale. It may be asked, how 
did I know all this ? Who coidd doubt it, who looked at 
those two fair creatures, and heard their graceful laugh, 
or the music of their sweet young voices ? If they were 
silent, one felt it to be the charming modesty of youth ; 
and their most simple word or look seemed to promise the 
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highest excelleDcy of heart and understanding. Oh, there 
is something bewitching, indeed, in youth and beauty I If 
I, an old woman, was so ready to be carried away by 
their fascinations, and to gift their possessors with every 
ideal perfection, who can wonder at an ardent youth fall- 
ing down to worship a goddess of his own creation under 
the semblance of a blooming girl I 

On descending to the breakfast room the next morning, 
I found Louisa aJone at her work. In her simple morning- 
dress, she looked even prettier than I had thought her the 
night before. I asked for Fanny. 

'Oh I* answered she, laughing, ' I am tditdd Faosy^is 
scarcely out of bed yet.' 

And we had half finished breakfast before she appear- 
ed. Her papa seemed about to remonstrate ^ith her 
on her laziness, but she stopped his mouth with a kiss, and 
looked so provokingly arch, that it was no use thinking 
of scolding. 

After breakfast) I was left alone with the girla Louisa 
was soon steadily at work. Not so Fanny. After net- 
ting a little, she proceeded to look out a drawing to copy, 
while I glanced over my brother's library, and tried to 
pick out my old friends amongst a variety of new comers. 
I found the very Shakspere, out of which William and J 
had, years ago, learned the trial scene in the * Merchant of 
Venice.' We had acted it too, although there were only 
two of us for all the characters ; but the chairs and sofa- 
cushions did very well for duke and lords, and yfe sustain- 
ed the more essential characters as best we might. How 
all came into my mind again as I opened the volume I and 
I stood, lost in reverie— forgetful of nieces, stster-in-larw, 
my darlmg brother's grey hair, and my own very respect- 
able age — transported by fancy once more to those days of 
childish enjoyment, from which I had been so long sepa- 
rated by the impassable gulf of years. Once more I Mved 
in the day when I waited so impatiently for William's 
return from school, that I might show him the capital 
Shylock's beard which I had made out of mammals eld 
wig, and the excellent advocate's dress which, with a little 
judicious management, might be contrived for Portia 
out of his black trousers, and a castaway silk cloiUc. 

* Oh, aunt ! ^ said Louisa, as I related our childish 
pranks, * did you really wear papa's trouserft ? ' 

' And did you really learn all that ? ' exclaimed Fanny. 
* How very troublesome.' 

' I suppose we did not 'think it so,' replied I, as I re- 
turned my old friend to his place^ and proceeded on my 
voyage of discovery. Several volumes were on' the shelves 
which I had not yet met with, and I asked «ny nieces what 
they thought of them, but I found that, with the exception 
of one or two novels, they were- as much strangers to the 
contents of the new comers as I was myself. Louisa had 
no time to read, and Fanny never thought of looking into 
the books papa bought; they never contained anything 
amusing ; and really the had not much time to sit down 
either. 

*• Well, then,' said I, ' as yon are both so busy, it would 
be a charity to read to you, and, as I really am not at all 
busy, I will do so, if you like.' 

* Oh, pray do ! ' said Fanny. 

Louisa smiled her approbatbn, and I proceeded to put 
my proposal into effect. 

* What shall we have ? ' asked I. * Something old or 
something new— one of Shakspere's plays, or an article in 
the * Quarterly ?' ' 

* Nothing that requires much attention, pray,' said 
Louisa, * for I cannot count my stitches, and listen to read- 
ing, unless it is something light.' 

* Poor child ! * cried I, with real compassion. ' It is a 
pity to be deprived of the privilege of reading and thinking, 
for the sake of a chair- cover.* 

Louisa stared ; but she was accustomed to think aunt 
Margaret ' very odd,' so she soon bent her eyes again over 
the grotesquely formed roee-bud before her, and stitched 
away as busily as ever. 

Meanwhile Fanny had rummaged out everything that 
was readable, according to her notions, in the house, and. 
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as she had read the whole, or at least looked at it, whieb 
was much the same thing, she proceeded to select socdc- 
thing for our common entertainment. We got on vert 
well now, until Mrs R., who had been engaged the greater 
part of the morning, made her appearance. She adced if 
we were not going out, for it was a splendid morning. 

* Certainly,' answered I ; ' I never miss my walk, if the 
weather b tolerable,' 

* And you must go, both of you,' said she, addreasiog 
the two girls. 

* Indeed, ' mamma, I -would rather not,' said Loium 
beseechingly. * I should so tnuch like to finifch this flower 
this morning. I am sure aunt will excuse me, and Fannv 
will be very happy to accompany her.' 

* Nonsense ! you must go out. You know Dr W. in- 
sisted upon it, when I cotwulted him about your bead- 
aches.' 

* And you know, Louisa,^ said Fanny, ' we have to call 

at Mrs 's, about our dresses for to-morrow evenbg; 

and yon want some wool.' 

' Will you walk or drive ? ' inquired Mrs R. 

* Oh I walk by all means,' answered I, for I began to 
feel that need Of inotk>n which alwa^t eomes over me after 
sitting still two or three hours, toother. 

' Will it be too far fot you, Louisa, my Ioto ? ' asked 
her mother. 

' Oh, lio I ' answered she, * since you quote Dr W., yoo 
must remember that he said I must not ride.' 

'Ah I he does not know how ddvoate yoti are,' said 
MrsR. 

I looked surprised. Was this young Itfdy who was prv- 
paring for a ball, too delicate to walk' a mile in the middle 
of the day P 

* You have no idea how soon she is tired,' said Mrs R., 
observing the expression of ray countenance. 

' Perhaps for want of the liabit of Uking~eKereise,' sog- 
gested I. 

* Well, so says Dr W. ; but I think be does not voy 
well understand her ooneditntion. She takes after me. 1 
oouid never walk in my life.* 

Wo had by this time put away our varions eroploymenti, 
and we separated to prepare for our walk. My tMnmet and 
shawl were soon put on, and, after waiting for my nieces 
long enough to have taken a mod^ate share of exeroaa, 
we set off. 

Our first visit was to the wool-shop. And here I would 
warn such of my readers as are not themselves devoted to 
the mysteries of the embroidery-frame, to avoid aeom- 
panying any young Udy who may set out with the avowed 
purpose of matching a few shades of wool. It may seem 
a simple thmg en<ragh, but the amount of tune, patioice, 
and attention, which it requires, would surprise any but 
the initiated. I kx>ked on at first with interest, while the 
pale, pleasing- looking girl behind the ooimter brought box i 
after box, and -'assisted Louisa to pick out sham afler ' 
shade, now throwing out one, whose hue did not exactly | 
harmonise with the rest, and replacing it by another, which ' 
had to be sought for at a considerable expense of time aad ( 
trouble. I grew tired of looking on, before the business wm ' 
at an end, and joined Fanny, whose mercurial temperameDt 
had soon led her off on a survey of Madame L- — 's re- 
pository of fancy. Here were all kinds of things to be 
worked, from slippers and baby-clothes, to work-baskets 
and ftpectacle-cases. It seemed astonishing how much :| 
ingenuity could be shown in providing ladies with aome- 
thing to do. Here was also work half finished for those 
who did not work much, and worked articles quite finisbed 
for those who did not work at all. I stopped before an 
eUborately embroidered vesper chair, and mquired of the , 
pale girl, if it was from Gennany ? j' 

* No, it was worked in the town.' I, 

I believe I am not generally inquiutive ; bat I oouldnot I 
help inquiring if it was her work. 

Partly, but principally her sister's, who was sickly, wd 
unable to do anything else. Madame L. was kind enoogli 
to take all the work they could do, and dispose of it for 1 

them. I* r^r\i '' 

Digitized by VjOOk^..^ 
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' pABore -petite,* whispered Madame L , who was show> 
ing Fanny a Dew crotchet stitch; and she added in her 
bruken English, * they are very poor, and support the 
poor mother with the work of their fingers.' 

I bought the chair, and paid for it. 

* Why, aunt, I thought you did not admire worsted- 
work ! ' exchumed Louisa. 

* C'est selon,' answered I. * I admire this very much.* 

* I think «ome of Louisa^s patterns much prettier,' said 
Fanny. 

* Perhaps so, my love; I have not -examined It parti- 
colarly.* 

The girls stared again ; but there was no understanding 
iiuit Margaret, so they gave up the mystery. 

Everything in this world has an end, and so in due time 
had the- wool'selecting. At the mtliiner^s, I waa quite 
resigned. I had calculated on a long sit there, so I took 
off my boa, and arranged myself as comfortably ss I couM. 
It did not exceed my expectation, and, in the moderate 
space of two hours, including our half-boar*s walk from 
home, our business was completed. 

* Now for a walk,* said I. 

' We have had one, have we not, aunt ? * inquired 
Louisa, with some degree of astonishment and dismay. 

' If you are tired, we will go home,' said I, ' and I can 
extend my walk afterwards.* 

'Ob, you are not tired, Louisa ! * cried Fam!iy ; * let us 
take aunt to the botanical gardens.' 

^ It is a very long way,' said Louisa, 'and there will be 
DO one there Uiis morning.* 

*So much the better,' remarked I, 'we can see the 
flowers this morning, and the Ane people another time.* 
And so we went 

I am fond of flowers, and I saw here some new and 
rare speeimena of plants, which I had only known before 
from books and pictures. I pointed them' out to the girls, 
and they seemed really interested in the information I 
could impart respecting their history and structure. 

' I never noticed them before,* said Fanny, 'though, I 
have been here so often.* 

' Because you have never directed your attention to the 
s^ody of plants and flowers,' said L 

^ 1 have no doubt,* remarked Louisa, ' that botany is a 
very interesting study, but one has no time for such 
things.* 

We went home, and, as we dined alone, the evening 
passed over pretty much as the last had done. 

This day may serve as a type of most of these which 
succeeded it. Louisa worked away until her visiting en* 
gagements or her mother*s positive commands drove her 
from the everlasting frame ; and though Fanny did not 
Work much with her needle, she found tune, as she ex- 
pressed it, for nothing else. 

When the remarks on the last morning callers or the 
last evening party were exhausted, conversation was gene- 
rally at an end ; and after some ineffectual attempts to 
introduce fresh topics and fresh pursuits, I was obliged 
to let matters take their eourse, and accommodate myself 
to the atmosphere in which I found myself, as best I 
might. I wrote and read when I could seize an opportu- 
nity, knitted and listened patiently, while my nieces and 
their young visiters embroidered, netted, worked crotchet, 
and talked scandal. I was often amused with their lively 
sallies, for the animal spirits of the young make them cheer- 
ful companions, and their very follies and caprices are not 
repulsive when clothed with the grace and freshness of 
youth. But the time would soon, very soon come, when 
these advantages would disappear, and then what had 
these triflers left behind ? 

I could not help talking the matter over with my 
brother, in the course of a long walk which we had to- 
gether. He smiled. 

* Ah ! Margaret,' said he, * here you are again with your 
ideal. It will not do — we must take the world as we find 
it. The girls have been educated as others are ; and, I 
8Uppo8e, employ themselves like most young women of their 
acquaintance. We cannot expect anything more from 



them. They seem likely to tuni out tolerably well ; they 
are gentle and lady- like, and what is called accomplished. 
What more can we desire for them 9 * 

'They are lovely girls,* said 1, 'and possess, I am sure, 
capabilities for a much higher order of excellence, than 
you appear to desire for them. As it is, they are doubt- 
less duuming ornaments for a drawing-room ; but surely 
something more than that is needful in this sad and 
solemn world of ours ! Could you expect a being, trained 
amongst trifles, to 4um out fitted to be your own com- 
panion, one who could understand your-thoughts and sym- 
pathise with your feelings in all the actual earnest things of 

UfiB?' 

I spoke warmly, and without thinking that I might 
strike a tender diord. A shade passed over his brow, as 
he answered almost petti^ly — 

* These are- the dreams with which young men marry, 
and the awaking from them is not the least bitter of the 
draughts which the world offers to her sternly- trained 
children — but it must be swallowed. It is all nonsense, 
Margaret ! Men and women have differently constituted 
minds — they never can be companbus for long. It is better 
to teach them to look for little from eaoh other, than to 
foster «uch false expectations.' 

I looked indignant. 

' My remarks do not apply to you, Margaret,* continued 
he. ' You deserve to be a man's friend : few women can be 
that to their husbands.* 

' Your intended compliment makes matters worse,* 
answered I. ' I must either k>ok upon myself as-an ano- 
maly in my sex, or my sex as an anomaly in the order of 
nature. Look at those birds,* I exckiimed, a« a pair of 
rooks alighted on a tree near us, busily occupied in their 
tasks of spring, ' do they not mutually assist each other— 
mutually support their cares and labours ? Are they not 
all-sufficient to each other ? Is it not so throughout 
nature P Can it be, then, that man alone is tmprovided 
with a help meet for him ? * 

He smiled. ' It is easy to form fine theories,* he 
answered, ' but the facts of actual iife prove that I am 
ri4;ht. It will not always do to reason from analogy. 
Much of the harmony of creation ceases when we come 
to man.* 

' Not in this instance, at least,* said I ; ' and to prove 
my assertion, I will draw my examples from the human 
family itself. Go home with me into our rural district, 
and tell me if the cottager, who farms a few acres of land, 
can have a partner more intelligent or mora active than 
his wife. One so devoted he certainly^ould not have, as 
their interests are completely one. True, they have their 
different departments of labour, and^ while he works in the 
field, she manages the dairy and the house ; but, if need 
be, she can put her hand to the spade or the harrow, and 
she understands the management of the land, and the dis- 
posal of its produce, almost as well as he does himself. 
Thus he is never at a loss for a counsellor, or at least of 
a friend to enter into his plans and feel an interest in his 
pursuits. It is the same with the shopkeepers in our 
little market-town. The husband and wife spend their 
lives in working for, and with, e8<^ other, and the result 
is a degree of confidential attachment, which, unfortu- 
nately, is rarely to be met with amongst the more refined 
classes. Men and women are alike, so far, liable to the 
same necessities, and gifted with similar sagacity in pro- 
viding for them. Can we believe that woman is not in- 
tended to rise with man to greater degrees of intelligence 
and nobility— that his very progress must isolate him, by 
depriving him of the companionship of the being who was 
formed to be his companion and his friend ? ' 

' It sounds badly in theory, I confess,* answered he, 
' but I am afraid it is something like the fact. The fri- 
volity of woman's nature renders her incapable of anything 
serious, unless she is compelled to exertion by the stern 
call of physical necessity.' 

' Then welcome such a call ! * exclaimed T, with energy. 
' Rather than devote my hands and my head to netting 
purses, and arranging evening routs, I would most cheer- 
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fully accept an opportonity of dedicating them to the first 
duty of human life — procuring my daily bread. There i« a 
nobility in the word duty, in iu meanest form, which out- 
weighs, by infinite degrees, all the dignities and grandeurs 
of conventional existence. If what you say be true, the 
best wish I can wish your daughters is, that they may 
marry soon, and marry poor men, that necessity may bring 
out those nobler qualities, which must lie for ever dor- 
mant in the world of nothings which surmunds them.' 

* I nmst be on my guard against you,' said he, smiling, 
* or I shall have you aiding and abetting the elopement of 
a lovely and accomplished Mies R. with the first starving 
curate or adventurous officer who may take a fancy to one 
of them. Why, a marriage with a poor man would break 
their mother's heart ! The first wish she has is for them 
to form a good connection. Pray, do not give utterance to 
any opinions of this nature ; you will be looked upon as 
quite a dangerous person.' 

I laughed. * I have no disposition to be considered a 
mad woman,' I replied ; ' while you think me visionary, 
my sister-in-law and my nieces would regard me as a 
lunatic ; and they would find it difficult to understand that 
I consider them such^that I look oo them as neglecting 
the substance and essence of life, to run after its empty 
and delusive shadowa Which u the dreamer ? ' 

MODERN MUMMIES. 

Thb city of Bordeaux possesses much that is interesting. 
Many historical associations are connected with it, from 
the time of its occupation by the Romans, downwards. It 
was the birthplace of the Latin poet Ausonius, and also of 
the English Edward, the fkmous Black Prince ; Montes- 
quieu was bom in its neighbourhood, and Montaigne was 
once its mayor; the district of which it is the centre gave 
its name to the celebrated party of the Oirondins. It en- 
joys very considerable trade. The country round it pro- 
duces some of the best wines in France. Its quays 
and many *of its streets are handsome and lively. The 
public buildings ^re not a little remarkable. In particular, 
we may cite the theatre, which, though surpassed by a few 
others in site, is unrivalled in modern Europe for the com- 
bination it presents of elegance, symmetry, and perfect 
adaptation to its purpose. 1 he noble bridge, too, by which 
the Qaronne — here nearly the third of a mile wide-— is cross- 
ed, must not be forgotten either. When we consider the 
difficulties attending the work, or the success which has 
crowned it, the bridge is perhaps the greatest boast of 
Bordeaux, and it is not without reason that the pride of 
the Bordelais pronounces it unique. 

But the most curious thing, in its way, which Bordeaux 
possesses, is a vault under St Michael's Gburcb. That 
edifice itself presents but little worth notice, except its 
mutilated tower, which, with its spire, was once more than 
three hundred feet high, and was reduced to its present 
state by a gale of wind, the upper part of it being literally 
blown over. Finding so little, therefore, here to interest 
us, we are about to leave the church, when our guide asks 
if we would like to see the charnel-house of St Andrew. 
The name strikes us; we accept the invitation and follow 
him, wondering what is before us. We descend a staircase, 
and exchange the pure air and bright sky of Guienne for 
the close and stone-smelling atmosphere of a subterra- 
neous passage, and the darluiess made visible by the un- 
certain lamp of our conductor. We arrive at a low door- 
way, and bend to pass beyond it. This is the place. At 
first we see nothing ; our eyes, however, soon become ac- 
customed to the obscurity, and a strange spectacle is dis- 
closed to them. We find we are standing in a round and 
vaulted chamber of rough masonry : it resembles an in- 
verted bowl, the spring of its arch being but a little above 
the floor ; this floor is of uneven earth, and may be some 
twenty feet in diameter. Round the walls, and supported 
in a standing position, are a great number of human 
bodies. There are ninety in all. We are in a large com- 
pany of the dead ; and the ground on which we tread is 
composed of hundreds more, for that whitish dust is the 



dust of bones, and the original bottom of the pit u many 
feet below. 

The fact is, as the guide informs us, that a cemetery 
near the church having been disturbed, the vauH was 
made the receptacle of the remains found in it. As for the 
bodies piled round its sides, some peculiar property of the 
spot in which they were originally deposited had pre- 
served them entire ; and such as they now are they will 
probably remain, for some of them were living six hoDdrcd 
years ago. Their flesh has been transformed into a sob- 
stance resembling tinder ; the skin has much shmok, and 
has become brown, so that they resemble very thin mulai- 
toes, but, in most other respects, they are scarcely changed. 
Many of them still possess all their teeth ; their hair re- 
mains — one has a long beard. The expression their coun- 
tenances wore in death is still perfectly distinct. They are 
of both sexes and of all ages, and, consequently, of every 
size. The histories of a few are known. In the case of most, 
you can read something of their past lives ui their &cc8 
and forms, as you can in those of the living, so oompletely 
does their physiognomy retain the impress of the paasioos 
which once moved and agitated them. One is the body 
of a man who was a street porter in his time: it is f^y 
seven feet high. He was renowned for his strength, hvt 
broke his back one day about a hundred years back, wadet 
a burden too heavy for him. Another presraits the fea- 
tures of a singuhirly beautiful and g^racefiil woman who 
died of cancer. On a third body, you remark the nun's 
dress in which the poor inmate of the cloister was interred. 
Her face still wears a look of sadness and melancholy re- 
signation. You see in the breast of one man the sword- 
thrust wound which had caused his death. The most painful 
to behold is the body of a young boy, the convulsed contrac- 
tion of whose features and members presents a fHgfatfiil 
appearance of moral as well as of physical agony. Some 
medical men have given it as their opinion that this on- 
happy being had been buried alive, and that it was in 
his frenzied efforts to burst his cerements that his limbs 
sdffened into their present horrid aspect Speaking cf 
medical men, there is one of their fraternity in the collee- 
tion, an old doctor, who thus shares the tomb, it may be, 
of some of those whom he, perhaps, helped to send to it. 

Such are the mummies of Bordeaux. As to the cause of 
the phenomenon, we can offer no explanation, though more 
learned men than we will, doubtless, easily find many. We 
trust, however, that such may be more reasonable than that 
offered by an author before us, who ascribes the preserva- 
tion of the bodies to the heat of the climate. The guide, of 
course, has his own theory. A baker had his oven close to the 
place in which they were at first interred, and the heat of the 
said oven petrified them. But, whatever may be the prop^ 
solution of the question, St Michaers Church at Bordeaux 
is not the only locality which possesses such a curiosity, 
though none that we are aware of can boast a museum so 
complete. Similar discoveries are sud to have been made 
at Toulouse, under a Franciscan, and also under a Domi- 
nican monastery, but we must say that, when in that town, 
we never heard of them. We have, however, ourselves seen 
the bodies preserved in a crypt of the cathedral church of 
Bremen. This crypt is called the Bleikeller, or lead-cel- 
lar, fur what precise reason we do not remember. It is not 
entirely underground, but epjoys a certain dubious day- 
light. The mummies here are contained in rough wooden 
coffins, and are attired in the usual vestments of the dead, 
but with their foces exposed. Each has its history, which 
the respectable lady who showed them to us duly recount- 
ed, removing each coffin-lid as she did so, and replacing it 
as she passed to another. As at Bordeaux, one of tl^ 
hod been slain by the sword ; he was a student who fell 
in a duel. Another was the body of an English lady of the 
name of Stanhope. If we bore that name, we should take 
measures to prevent her remains being thus made a show 
oH 

Since we are speaking of Bremen, we may mealioa 
another object, of a somewhat similar kind, which that 
town possesses. Gesche Gottfried was a female poisoDer, 
a modem Brinvilliers. She poisoned her husband (tiro 
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basbands, Qoless we are mistaken ), some of her children, 
and several of her fHends and relatives. At last, in an at- 
tempt to poison a young man, to whom she was about to 
be manned, she was detected, condemned, and decapitated. 
This was a few years back, and they have now got her 
head, preserved in spirits, in the Bremen Museum. 

W. P. S. P. 



A SIXTH BUNDLE OF BOOKS. 

BT QBOBOC OILFILLAN. 

Books, many of them ' welcome as the flowers in May,' 
coDtioue to pour upon us, not, as our weak and spiteful 
friend (erst f) of the * Mercury ' avers, from the leavings of 
Mr Hogg's shelves, but directly fh)m the authors them< 
selves ; and we have, or think we have, a right and a call 
to say our say of them, whether they be large or little, 
good, bad, or indifferent. 

Foremost amongst them, let us put our beloved Bailey's 
' Aogel World ' — beloved, although we never had the plea- 
sure of seeing his face in the flesh, or hearing one of his 
crackling puns, or listening to that long and significant 
silence, which is his ordinary mood. He, and our yet 
dearer firiend, Sidney Yendys, are undoubtedly the two 
ri:dng poets of the age. Still Bailey has not done his best. 
His ' Angel World ' has passages and thoughts in it equal 
to anything in * Festus,' i. «., to anything in literature, and 
shows altogether a calmer mood and a firmer hand, but is 
too fragmentary, and obscure, and short, to be a great 
poem. The spUndOa vitia it contains, lying in shorter 
compass than those in his first poem, become more con- 
spicuous. It is the difference between the blots in a 
volume, and in a page of MS. Who stops to criticise the 
gesture of a young Titan, in poetic frenzy, as he is rending 
rocks and ejaculating mountains ? But if the same Titan 
has grown, and has challenged the world to see a far 
throw, we are entitled to expect artistic finish in the man- 
Der, as well as gigantic force in the athlete. He should, 
at least, have parted with all barbarous ornaments. But 
B^ley's language, in the * Angel World,' is more meretri- 
ciooa and uncouth than in ' Festus.' He seems here a sin- 
ner on system, not fh>m the wantonness of youthful force; 
and this is the more provoking, as there are passages in the 
poem almost perfect, both ba sentiment and style. 

We must put in our caveat strongly against that rage 
for obscurity which has seized our best young poets. Is it 
true that this arises from some of them having Uken to the 
poppy — that it is a mere morphia madness P Be this as it 
may, they are certainly digging for darkness as for hid 
treasure. Those of them who are compelled to be imita- 
tive, are imitating great authors in their worst parts: 
Shakspere, in his Sonnets, and other minor poems ; Spenser, 
in the last books of his * Faery Queen ; ^ Shelley, in his 

* Prince Athanase,' and * Triumph of Life : ' Keats, in bis 

* Endymion ; ' and Wordsworth, in his * Waggoner,' and 
' Peter Bell.' Tennyson too often sets them the example, 
by writing poems which seem ingeniously constructed upon 
the plan of a necklnce, with white and black beads altei^ 
Dating. So sense, in some of his poems, succeeds nonsense, 
and nonsense sense, in everlasting succession ! Nor are 
there wanting critics (one of whom we Jiave detected in 
very respectable periodicals) ready to swear that all this 
gibberish is genius, and that you are a blockhead if you 
don't think the densest of mawkish delirium the clearest of 
inspired utterance. 

Now, why we prefer Yendys even to Bailey is that he 
seems of a healthier, manlier mould. His thought, when 
it descends fh>m heaven, never sinks tUl it be lost, hissing, 
amid the brushwood. It clears and bums a space around 
it. You can track every furrow of th6 thunderbolt From 
this praiite, however, we must except a recent copy of 
verses, in the ' Athenssum,* on the anniversary of the battle 
of Waterloo, which seems at once cloudy and common- 
place — a copy of the sound and smoke of the battlefield, 
not of its sharp edges and red flame. 

William Anderson — (what has a man like him to do 
with a degree, least of all with LL.D.— a /ong Tacked de- 



gree by many, but not by him ? Why not have allowed his 
name to stand up in its strong sinewy solitude, like those 
of John Bunyan, Robert Hall, William Wordsworth, and 
John Foster, for it represents a man as unique and as 
true as any of them; and have not, besides, degrees 
become so common, and been so indiscriminately be- 
stowed, that we can conceive no better subject for a satiric 
stave than a * Song of Degree**,' which, if no one else write, 
we may one day essay ourselves ?) — William Anderson's 
book on 'Regeneration' comes next, and is every way 
worthy of his peculiar and powerful mind. We say not 
that it contains any passages equal to some in his * Ser- 
mons,' or that, in a literary point of view, it is so interest- 
ing ; but it establishes him as a theological writer. It ap- 
proaches more to the character of a whole, and it contains 
a greater mass of racy writing, strong argument, and 
searching examination of the heart, than we have met in 
any religious book we have read for years. But we do 
not, aiVer all, think the theme exactly that we would have 
recommended to Mr Anderson, nor that it is suited to the 
wants of the age. Why does he not rather write out a calm, 
grave, elaborate defence of the doctrine of the Premillen- 
nial Advent? He has written on this subject before, but 
not so largely or so well as he ought Let him bend in all 
his force to blow a trumpet-blast on this great topic to a 
partially awake, or altogether sleeping, world ; for none 
feels more strongly than he that the ' time is at hand — 
even at the doors.' 

Dr Ooly sends us his pamphlet on one side of the Mar- 
riage Affinity question, and Thomas Binney his on the 
other. Both are written in the style characteristic of each 
author — the one grave, measured, classic, yet bold and 
fiery ; the other rattling, conversational, free, and easy, 
yet sharp, strong, and masterly. We incline, as some of 
our readers already know, to Mr Binney's view of this 
vexed question, and humbly think that parts of his pam- 
phlet, and of Dr Eadie's letters, leave nothing more to be 
said on the subject At the same time, we deeply regret 
that such a delicate topic was ever started, and that, being 
started, it has, in some instances, been handled on both 
sides in a hasty and offensive manner. From this censure, 
we must, however, exempt altogether Dr Croly's pamphlet, 
which is dignified, and, on the whole, temperate. As to 
Mr Binney, like William Anderson, the whole reli^ous 
world knows him to be a privileged man, and one, more- 
over, who will take his own way, whether we give him it 
or not 

Mr RutberAird, of Qreenock, dedicates to us a pamphlet, 
which has made no little noise. Its title is *Morriso- 
nianism Examined and Set Aside, and the United Presby- 
terian View of the Doctrine of Atonement Vindicated.' 
Oonoerning the contents of this pamphlet we say nothing, 
except that it is written with all that acute and ready ta- 
lent, all that rapid intuitional uisight, and all that free and 
energetic diction, so characteristic of our old friend. Round 
its title^ the fiercest wave of the contest has raged. Now, 
we think that the worst that can be said of it, with truth, 
is, that it is a harmless joke, something like what a friend 
of ours once witnessed in Manchester. He was riding on 
the outside of an omnibus, when he saw, in a placard an- 
nouncing the contents of a newspaper for the day, the 
words, in large cliaracters — * Attempt to murder George 
Dawson, Esq. 1 ! ! ' Being rather intimate with the said 
gentleman, he was considerably alarmed, and lost no time 
in procuring a copy of the print, when he found the head- 
ing of the paragraph, m the paper, to be * Tat< s attempt 
to assassinate George Dawson, Esq.,' and the paragraph to 
contain an account of owr article on that noted person I 
He laughed, and forwarded us a copy, characterising it as 
an ingenious device, which had no doubt sold hundreds of 
the number. Our friend has perpetrated a similar little 
joke, and we have it not in our hearts to be angrv with 
him ; and os to laughing, * let them laugh who win. We 
think, by the way, the joke had been more masterly 
and sustained, if the pamphlet had been dedicated to 
some one of the dons on the orthodox side of the contro- 
versy, instead of to our humble, and, on that subject, half- 
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ignored, selves. He should have made Dr John Brown, 
or the shade of Dr Balmer, his father confessor — the latter, 
especially, as the shrifl is h fancy one. Seriously, grate- 
ful as we are to Mr Rutberfurd for his kind expressions of 
esteem and regard, and much as we like the talent and 
ingenuity discovered m the pamphlet, we are sorry it has 
been published. It« tendency is to tear open wounds that 
were, or that should have been, closed. Its effect will be to 
place a new barrier between our church and the excellent 
persons who are connected with the Morrisonian party, and 
whom we expected and desired to see drawing back to their 
original pale. Their return seems now hopeless. 

Along with Mr Kutherfurd's pamphlet, there arrived one 
from Ma friend, Mr Outhrie. It is a little tractate on 
Church Goyernment, defending the Presbyterian form, and 
written with all the acuteness, elegance, and temper, for 
which that amiable gentleman is so well known. In learn- 
ing, energy, and a certain raw gigantic capacity, Mr 
Guthrie is inferior to James Morrison, but has very much 
the advantage in equilibrium of powers, sound, solid sense, 
and the fiu;ulty of writing the English language clearly, 
correctly, and vigorously. If Morrison be the Luther, 
Guthrie is the Melancthon, of this terminological revolu- 
tion ; for it seems to us to deal rather with terms than with 
things. 

* Christian Liberty the Highest Liberty, Christian Equa- 
lity the Truest Equality, Christian Fraternity the Noblest 
Fraternity,' are by the author of * The Church a Banquet- 
ing- House,' formerly noticed with approbation in our 
' bundles,' and are distinguished by the same mild earnest- 
ness and profound piety. The author seeks but one aim, 
and it is the highest of all. To this he has consecrated all 
bis very respectable powers, and seems, from the title-pnges 
of the pamphlets, to have met, in so doing, the cordial con- 
currence of a considerable portion of the public. We wish 
his sincere and unassjiming efforts a still larger measure 
of success. 

While in Hull, in the month of April, we had two vo- 
lumes pnt into our hands, entitled ' Cottage Lectures, or the 
Pilgrim's Progress Practically Explained.' They are by the 
Rev. Charles Overton, vicar of Cottingham, a son of Overton, 
the well-known controversialist. After Cheevers' flowery 
and spirited effusions on the same subject, these lectures 
may seem somewhat jejune and ooramonplaoe. But they 
are strictly * Cottage Lectures,* and, considered in this 
light, are entitled to commendation for their plain, practi- 
cal, and evangelical qualities. • OA, rare ' Tinker of El- 
stowe, haw wouldst thou stare, if, rising from the dust, 
thou wert to find thy rude series of immortal emblems, 
done upon Dutch tiles, attracting such a vast multitude 
of admirers, including the haughty Maoaulay, the bumble 
village vicar before us, the American Cheever, Robert 
Southey, Thomas Carlyle, and many others! We hear 
thee crying, *Ha, here be some of my old acquaint- 
ances ! How art thou, Mr Byends? I hope I see thee well, 
worthy Mr Evangelist^thou art a good man and true! 
Always busy, I perceive, Mr Indefatigable? Hal not 
hanged thyself yet, Mr Weary-of- the- world? Can't the 
sale of the * Hell seven-times-heated series ' afford a halter ? 
Nay, Mr Bloody-mind, thou mightst accommodate him to 
one, for I bethink me thou hast defended capital punish- 
ments, as well as commented on the Pilgrims, and sang 
* Yankee-doodle-doo.' And are ye, too, there among the 
company, Messrs Forcible-feeble, Flat ter-all-t he- world, 
Tear-a-passion-to-tatters,' blind Young Atheist, Puritan 
Pantheist. Factotum -feel -the -skull. Waiting - Professor, 
and horrible Hate-tho-saints; Madame Inconsiderate, Lord 
Runagate Run-to-tongue; Messrs Outworn-oddity, Dick 
Dirty-shirt, Perseverance-prosy, Puncheon the poet, and 
old Weathercock Doolittle — service to you all, my masters, 
and let me down into my * den ' again.' 

After all yet written about Bunyan (amid which we had 
almost omitted to allude to Robert Philip's most interest- 
ing * L'fc '), we denidcrate a criticism of a high and com- 
prehensive kind. We have many keys, but no criticism — 
many commentaries, such as those of Henry and Scott on 
the Bible — but no poetic paraphrase which should seem, 



haud passibtu iniquis,' to retread that immortal path, and 
give to it the new glory, which the web of the gossamer 
gives in autumn to the familiar byways of the fields. 

* Lays of the RevolutioDS,' by the Rev. John Jeffrey, 
breathe perhaps more of the martial than the poetic spirit; 
but, if hardly poems, they are eloquent, manly, and sin- 
cere improrisations, honourable to the author's head, more 
honourable still to his heart Mr Jeffrey's war-poetry is 
more to our mind than any we ever read, in so far as its 
spirit and tone are concerned. It is just and defensive 
war alone that his song seeks to hallow. Never, surely, 
has genius more degraded herself than when gilding the 
fields and consecrating the banners of unjust or equivocal 
war. Here the gift of Seott himself resembles an eagle's 
feather, transferred from the free wing of the royal bird to 
the cap of some brutal chieftain. The sun and the stars 
must lend their light to the worst atrodiics of the battle- 
field, but is genius bound by the- same compulsion? 

Sweetly to those wild, fiery, smoky, sounding * lAjs,' 
succeed the * Wayside Flowers ' of Alexander Laing, Bre- 
chin. Mr Laing is a genuine poet of the /mfM, not the 
eagle, species, and some of his little pieces are sweet as any 
strains we ever heard by the banks, be knows so well, of 
the < Wast-water,' or the * Luther,' or, best of all, the North 
Esk, as it sounds on its way through the most beautiful river- 
side in Scotland, i . «., where its banks border on the * Bum,' 
and present, for five good miles, a succession of rock, and 
wood, and water, and arbour, and policy, and green fields 
interposed, and high, heathy hills retiring behind, which, 
as we lately beheld it, in the glorious light of an autumn 
afternoon, absolutely enchanted us, as it had done a hun- 
dred times before. Why has no poet hitherto sung the 
Bum ? Let Mr Laing try it in his next edition of those 
pleasant verses of his, which have already reached more 
editions than one or than two. 

* Look at us, too,' cry out now certain * Weeds and Wild 
Flowers,' from Strathaven, collected by James Nicholson ; 
and we have looked accordingly. We are fond of all wild- 
ings of nature, and are convinced that every * weed is a 
flower,' and loath to trample even on a dockan or a sou- 
rock. But yet — 

' But yet is as a jailor, to brinfc forth 
Some monstroiu roalefiictor.' 
But yet Mr Nicholson is not a malefiictor at alL He has 
not done wrong, at least in writing; he has only erred in 
publishing. And the * Weeds,' we must say, rather over- 
power the * Wildflowers,' in this modest bouquet. W« 
advise the author to gaxe on a good while longer, ere goin^ 
to press, at the fair valley of the Avon, and, above all, to 
go often and hear the Rev. MrM*Leod, of his own rillage, 
who is a genuine prose poet, although he has forgotten to 
send us a copy of his 'Mountain Worship.' 

* Rambles in Forfarshire' are firom the pen of Mr 
Myles, of Dundee — a gentleman who at once writes hooki 
that it is his trade to $dL and selU the books that he has 
writtcn-^Xhe more difficult task sometimes of the two. 
Those * Rambles,' as well as his * Chapters twm the Life 
of a Factory Boy,' are amusing and singularly graphic 
sketches of humble life. Mr Myles has no great eye for ex- 
ternal scenery, or, we should rather say, no great power 
in recording in poetic form his impressions of it ; but he 
is admirably up to low semi-metropolitan life. He has 
mingled with it, looked through it, daguerreotyped his im- 
pressions in words, and they are at times painfully, and at 
other times most ludicrously, true — [hia account of* Dundee 
Clubs* we hope Mr Hogg will, some early day, transfer to 
his pages]— and his * Pilgrimage of Folly ' is as laugijable 
a little chapter from the gn'at book of human absurdity as 
we ever lighted upon. His ' Rambles ' are full of anti- 
quarian lore, too, and form altogether a most agreeable 
melange. We trust Mr Myles will long continue, in the 
* Dundee Courier,' or elsewhere, to gratify us with similar 
sketches. He is himself a remarkable man, is self-taught, 
and, in rising to his present respectability, has come 
through many severe and curious struggles, both of an ex- 
ternal and an internal sort 

Next comes the • Life oSj^Vajgran^J^tten (jy himself 
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This is a short but very strange chapter in the nosology 
of man. It is written by the veritable Tagrant, although 
corrected by the Rev. J. Waddington, a highly respectable 
clergyman in London, of the Independent body, in whose 
chapel the vagrant first received religious impressions. We 
recommend it as a perfect literary curiosity. These, verily, 
are strange times. We may expect, by-and-by, * Recollec- 
tions of a Sexagenarian Street-sweeper,' or ' A BirdVeye 
View of Human Life, from a Chimney-top,* or * Meditations 
OQ Man, and his Relations to the Lower Animals, by a 
Superannuated Ratcatcher.' 

Meanwhile, we f>hall content ourselves with what pomes 
next, I. e.f *The Moral Statistics of Glasgow, by William 
Lo^an.' William Logan is an ardent missionary of teeto- 
talism. His labours in this cause have led him down into 
the deepest dens of human nature, where it seems crumbling 
in decay, or crawling in sottish slumber, or staggering in 
drunken frenzy, or plunging in rabid blasphemy, toward 
the measure and the stature of the brute or the fiend ; and, 
coming up, be tells, in such pages as these, his simple, 
graphic^ and painfal story. Such * searchers of dark 
bosoms,' and dark brains, and dark places, where we can 
conceive the very spider trembling amid her web, should 
be *wise as serpents, and harmless as doves' — should re- 
tain their love to man, as well as their faith in God — and 
Bhoold seek to see ond to show the * soul of goodness,' as 
well as the infinite depth of depravity, which may be found 
eren there. Such, we believe, are qualities possessed by 
Mr Logan, and we may, therefore, safely rely upon his 
guidance, as we follow him down the corkscrew circles of 
a direr Inferno than Dante's own. 

The succeeding volume is also from Glasgow. It is en- 
titled, * The Hendersonian Testimony, being Five Essays 
by Working Men of Glasgow, on the Advantages of the 
Sabbath to the Working Classes. Edited by the Rer. A. 
Thomson, B.A., Edinburgh.' This is, no doubt, a very 
creditable volume, in every way, both to the writers and 
to the editor. The latter introduces his humble friends in 
a showy, jaunty, somewhat patronising, but adroit and 
easy, style, into the drawing room of the public; and they, 
once in, enact their parts tolerably well. There is less 
stumbling iver stools, less breaking of tea-cups, and less 
overturning of fire-screens, than might have beeq expected. 
But there is a little of all this ; and might not an ill-natured 
critic suggest to Mr T., that, to allude to an illustration of 
his own in the pre&ce, he might be suspected of bringing 
in 'this Samson to make his betters sport?' The plain 
English of the matter is, we do not like the principle of 
those and other prize essays for working men at all. Mr 
Henderson's motives are unimpeachable. The whole world 
knows his goodness and benevolence ; but we question if, 
in this case, they are wisely applied. In our judgment, 
their effect is to rouse false ambition, to gratify or to dis- 
appoint false emulation, to obtain forced and false pro- 
ducts, to excite working men to write before they have suf- 
ficiently read or thought, as if; too, this were an age in 
which a bounty were needed for composition of any kind, 
when millions of pens are ' running to and fro,' without, 
alas ! an equal increase of knowledge. Let us not be mis- 
understood. Let working men write as much as they 
please, but let them be chary of publication ; and let them, 
too, distrust much of that praise they receive, when they 
have written, and have served, perhaps indirectly, some 
special purpose of those who praise or pay them. 

' The Christian Sabbath, by John Hunter, Dundee,' fol- 
lows appropriately in the wake of the former. It is the 
clear, manly, and serious work of a conscientious and 
true-hearted man, whom we rejoice to claim as a fellow- 
citizen, even while we differ from some of his views, and 
more of his crotchets. 

'A Course of Lectures to Toung Men, on Science, Lite- 
rature, and Religion, delivered in Glasgow by Ministers 
of all denominations' — including Drs Candlish, Harper, 
Alexander, Bryce (Belfast), Hetherington, &c. — has lain 
long upon our table. It is of very unequal merit. Some 
of the lectures are quite worthy of the reputation of their 
tuthors; others are the mere rinsings of the minds from { 



which they come. One of the worst is by Dr Bryce, who 
actually prefers Miss Edgeworth to Sir Walter Scott, be- 
cause she never introduces such characters into her novels 
as Meg Merrilies and Dominie Sampson, or Fenella! It 
is as if some one were to say, that Lillo was a greater 
dramatist than Shakspere, because he never introduces 
such traditionary characters as Macbeth and Lear, or such 
imaginary characters as the witches and Ariel! That 
Scott is a great master of costume, every tyro knows ; but 
the breeched tyro must be whipped who does not also know 
that Scott, is up to individualities of oharaoter, as subtle as 
any out of Shakspere (see * Heart of Midlothian,' * Old 
Mortality,' the character of Ravenswood, &c.) ; and that his 
range, his grasp, his fire, his fancy, his sympathy with reli- 
gion even, the comparative purity of his moral tone, the mere 
multitude of his creations, are a few of the qualities which 
lift him so transcendently above >liss Edgeworth, that we 
should ba content to leave the question to a jury of Irish- 
men, selected. by Dr Bryce himself Nor do we much like 
the spirit or execution of Dr Hetherington's lecture on the 
* Moral Influence of Modem Poetry — a lect-ure full of 
solemn twaddle, vulgar errors of all sorts, and from the 
style of which we could never have conjectured that Dr H. 
was once a promising litUraUurj is author of a clever 
volume of drama-o, or, indeed, that he had ever been aught 
else than a * rejected contributor' to a country newspaper. 

We have not yet had time fully to read the next two 
volumes on our table, namely, the * Great Gorham Case, 
by John Search' (which, being. interpreted, means Thomas 
Binney, and, indeed, we are told, the book is worthy of 
him) ; and * Dara, or the Minstrel Prince, by Major Vetch,' 
which, from a hurried glance, however, seems not unworthy 
of its very elegant and oriental-seeming cover, and shows 
that the author has not beat his sword into a steel-pen in 
vain. 

We close by noticing two books, received earlier than 
the former two, and both, so it chances, by Irishmen, 
neither of whom, we are certain, would have perpetrated 
such a senseless criticism as that by their countryman, Dr 
Bryce. . The first is, * Family Piety, by the Rev. William 
Oliver, Dunluce.* To what denojnination this gentleman 
belongs, we cannot tell, but he might be honourably claimed 
by any in * ould Ireland.' The great merit of his book is 
not depth, but liveliness. The truths which, in other hands, 
would look frigid and dull, are by him put in motion, 
awakened into life, surrounded by illustrations, fanned 
by poetical quotation into a flame. Hence you never flag 
while reading him. At the same time, the book is full of 
shrewd, practical good sense ; and you close it, thanking 
its author for having written, a usefid, as well as a clever 
and readable book. 

With the name William- Allingham, the readers of the 
Instbuctob are already familiar. He is a friend of Leigh 
Hunt's; a contributor to various journals ; and has newly 
issued a volume — the dawning down, we venture to pre- 
dict, of the beard of a strong and native poet We have 
not now time at length to analyse these poems. Suf&ce it, 
they are of various merit, and of all possible variety of 
subject, size, and length. He has emptied out his portfolio, 
and it does display great versatility, wide sympathies, and 
a very considerable command of language, imagery, and 
music. Here he pipes a.* simple song to thinking hearts;' 
there danoes to his own lively ditty: here chases a 
bubble; there surveys the still * moonrise' stealing, like a 
m, into view : here mourns over Anacreon's grave ; and 
there impersonates the wandering Jew, who wanders for a 
season out of his body, and allows the poet's soul to creep 
within: hero describes, with much truthful beauty, an 
autumn eve ; and there gets up, like a Mercury, upon his 
own * Mountain Range,' and sets his advent to fine, vault- 
ing music. As in all young poets, there are traces of imi- 
tation, or, at least, resemblance to favourite authors ; and 
his favourites are dangerous, because peculiar, guides, 
such as Keats, Tennyson, and Emerson. Whenever he 
speaks in propria persona, his speech is far more eloquent 
and effective. His * Music-master,' for instance, is quite a 
little masterpiece, and displays uncommon promise of an 
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original reio. The great fault of the volume is, that there 
are too man j small pieces in it. It is a snccesision of small 
sweet »i'pg. You never get a mouthful. You stand beside 
a bush of green, hairy gooseberries, which are very sweet, 
but very small. Let us, in Mr A.'s next volume, find a 
bush of great, red, jolly Jam berries, each berry fit to melt 
into the mouth of a monarch. His ' Poets and Flowers' is 
a happy thought, and is ' softly bodied forth.' He shoots 
a particular poet's soul into each flower. Let us show 
Shelley in this graceful metamorphosis ;^ 

'A miffhty stream, froni nndiacover'd fonntalna, 

Fiowt throuKh an andtnt and deserted land, 
With cities of the dead amonK Its monntaina, 

Tombs of fonrotten kings amid its sand. 

And shattered temples, wfter* ffie priestfy band, 
With aU tMr gods ham mouUer'd ; on its tide. 

The deep- rolled, moonlight lily doth expand. 
Unveiling like a faint4>reathed, stately bride, 

And float as loved to float Alastor dreamy*eyed.* 

The lines in italics, besides not a fbw scattered throughout 
the volume, pain us, as revealing in Mr Allingham too 
much sympathy with Shelley's opinions, as well as with 
his poetry. He has called his ' Poets and Flowers' ^titfsMv. 
So let us hope that he has only hitherto been vaguely 
guessing on religious subjects, and that be shall soon enter 
on calm, earnest, and personal investigation, the result of 
which, we trust, shall be a firm and practical conviction, 
that Jesus is the Christ, the real King, and only H ope of 
the world. With this trust, and with warm expectations 
of his future success, we, in the meantime, part with our 
ingenious Irish friend, and with this Sixth Bundle of Books. 

Note. — We have made, we find, two omissions. I>r Corn- 
well has kindly sent us his * Young Composer,' and the key 
to it. It is but echoing the voices of the general press, to 
state our conviction, that both are masterly in their execu- 
tion, and most practically usefUl in their tendency. We 
recommend them to all be^nners, but especially to those 
many * heaven-bom geniuses' at present abroad in the 
literary world, who would be none the worse of a little 
grammar, as well as gramarye, to which a lesson in spell- 
ing, too, would be a desirable addition ! 

We have also received Mr Evans' * Lancashire Authors 
and Orators ' — an agreeable and readable book, full of in- 
formation anent many remarkable men, but far too sketchy 
and gossipping. Its anecdotage is often amusing, but its 
criticism is jejune and trifling, and, like the series still 
going on in the ' Glasgow Examiner,' it seeks too often to 
glorify obscure men, about whom the public knows little, 
and cares nothing. 



ICE-CAVE IN RUSSIA. 

I\ tho recent work of Sir R. I. Murchison on the Geology 
of Russia, he mentions a remarkable ice cave, situated not 
far from Orenburg. It is at the bascuof a hillock of gyp- 
sum, at the eastern end of a village connected with the im> 
perial establishment, and is one of a series of apparently 
natural hollows used by the peasants for cellars or stores. 
It possesses the remarkable property of being partly filled 
with ice in the summer^ and totally destitute of it in winter 
' Standing/ says the author, *on the heated ground^ and 
under a broiling sun, I shall never forget my astonishment, 
when the woman to whom the cavern belonged opened a 
fV.iil door, and a volume of air so piercingly keen struck 
the legs and feet, that we were glad to rush into a cold 
bath in fh)nt of us to equalise the effect I We afterwards 
subjected the whole body to the cooling process by enter- 
ing the cave, which is on a level with the street At three 
or four paces from the door, on which shone the glaring 
sun, we were surrounded by half frozen quass and the pro- 
visions of the natives. The roof of the cavern hung with 
solid ondripping icicles, and the floor might be called a 
stalagmite of ice and frozen earth. We were glad to escape 
in a ^w minutes from this ice-bound prison, so long bad 
our firames been accustomed to a powertVil heat' The cold 
in this cavern is invariably the greatest inside when the 
air is hottest cut««ide. As soon as winter sets in, the ice 
disappears, and in mid- winter the peasants assured th« 



travellers that the cave was of so genial a temperatnre, that 
they could sleep in it without their sheepskins. At the 
very period when Sir B. L Murchison visited it the ther- 
mometer was 90 deg. in the shade; yet a single plank was 
the division between a burning sun and a freezing vault ! 
The cave is about ten paces long, and ten feet high. It has 
a vaulted roof, in which great fissures open, which appear 
to oommnnioate with the body of the hillock. Saossure 
long ago gave the clew to the real exposition of this para- 
doxical phenomenon; and Professor Pictet, following it 
out has satisfactorily demonstrated that it is a beautiful 
example of a practical illustration in nature of that first 
principle in chemistry, — ew^ration produces cold. It is 
well known to the geological student that, in certain mines 
which have a horizontal gallery terminating in a vertical 
shaft oommunicating with the atmosphere, a current of air 
in summer descends the vertical shaft, and emerges from 
the horizontal ; while in winter the current sets in at the 
horizontal, and issues from the vertical shaft The arrange- 
ment of this cave is very similar. Thus the cave is the 
horizontal, and the vertical shaft lies in the mass of the 
hill. Suppose, then, the mean tem) erature of the hill to 
be about 48 or 60 deg. The descending summer current 
passing through the channels in the hill evaporates the 
water it meets with in its progress, and so rapidly, as to 
become colder in its descent; until, reaching the cave, it 
is even below 82 degrees, and there freezes the vrater coU 
leoted in it The hotter the air outside, the greater the 
destruction of equilibrium between the interior and ex- 
terior columns, which communicate at their base in the cave ; 
consequently, the more rapid and intense the evaporation, 
the more severe the measure of cold produced. * This view,' 
says Sir K. I. Murchison, Ms supported by reference to the 
climate of the plains of Orenburg, in which there is great 
wetness of the spring caused by melting of the snow, suc- 
ceeded by an intense and dry Asiatic heat' 



THE PARROT. — A FABLC. 
(From the German of C Von Schmid.) 
Once, in a distant part of the world, an old sailor bought 
a parrot ; and a beautiful bird it was, with brilliant, bright 
green feathers. The worthy man intended to take it as a pre- 
sent to the little daughter of the merchant in whose ship he 
was serving. On the voyage homeward, the sailor was much 
troubled with a severe cough, and at last the captain ex- 
empted him from all duty. Having thus leisure, he em- 
ployed hiM tin.e in teaching his bird to speak some words, in 
order to plesFC little Fanny more. As the sailor delivered 
his present it indeed pleased Fanny, and her parents, too, 
when the bird called out — * Fanny for ever I' But scarcely 
had it spoken these words, when, to the great grief of the 
honest sailor, it began to cough and clear its throat in so 
abominable a way, that all burst out laughing. Snid 
Fanny, * It is stupid of the bird to imitate, not on'y the 
words, but the cough, too, of its teacher.' The mother 
would have sect the simple creature immediately out of the 
house ; but the father said — ' Stupid as the bird is, it gives 
us this lesson, that we should note and imitate in others 
only what is decent and good, and not anything that is bad 
or improper.* 

A GOOD LEMOH. 
(From the German of Hirschfleld ) 
Peter of Leghorn, a learned man of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, had this in common with many learned men, before 
and since his time, that he was very poor. He was never- 
theless always in good humour and merry. Once, in Tus- 
cany, he wished to be ferried over a river. Unfortuoatelj, 
he had no money ; so he said to the ferryman, * My good 
friend, I have no money to give you for your trouble, bat 
you shall have instead a wholesome counsel.' Af^ersome 
grumbling, the ferryman consented to take him over, and 
when they were on the other bank demanded the pro- 
mised payment * Friend,' said Peter, laying his hand 
gently on the man's shoulder, * if you do with others as 
you have done with me, you will gain but little by your 
ferry-boat ; so be prudent' And he went calmly on hiS way. 
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CANADA. 

BT A CLCBQTMAM BB8IDUIT CI THAT COLONY. 
TBIBJ> PAPKB. 

In my laM paper, I spoke of (be arriyal of the shipa at 
Qaebeo, and the commeDcement of spring in ApriL This 
is true, as far as Lower Canada is ooncemed ; but» in the 
Upper proTinoe, the winter is gone, and all that we hayo 
for spring begun, as early as March. A Canfidian spring 
Is howeTer, a very different affair from an English one. 
Oar corresponding period is oharaoterised rather by the 
absenoc of frost, thiui any vbible growth. The weather is 
bleak and cloudy, and vegetation scarcely makes any per- 
ceptible progress; the sap ascends the trees, and the buds 
form, but anything like growth is, during March, April, 
or eren May, yery trifling. I haye seen the woods quite 
naked in the end of May. In 1860, they were so in the 
Lower, and bat little better in the Upper proyinoe at the 
period alluded to. In England, the yegetation goes on 
gradnally, and summer, when it comes, finds eyeryihing 
green, and ready fur its ripening heat. Here, the months 

' between winter aad summer are rather preparatory for, 
thin productive of, growth ; hence we have few of the joys 
aod beAUties peculiar to an English springtime. During 
this period, all the ploughing and sowing is done, if pos- 
sible. In Upper Canada, they manage pretty well ; but in 

, Lower, the long-lingering snow and wet throw them fiir 

I into snmmer before their work is ended. 

By and by the summer comes, dating generally from 
some time in May, but occasionally hanging back till the 
beginning of June. The trees are now fall of sap, the buds 
are formed, or forming, the grain in the ground is sprout- 
ing, and all await the summer heat, that greenness may 
appear. When this does come, it is very powerful, and 
vegetation literally rushes forth, so that in a few days a 
transformation is effected on the whole aspect of nature : 
ii is a sudden transition from bleakness and moistnees, to 
mtense and eontiaaed heat. To-day, you seek the sunny 
side of the street; to-morrow, you assiduously seek the 
shade. Thenceforward the growth of everything is actually 
Tibbie from day to day ; and the trees and fields which, 
on the first day's heat, were bare and brown, are, in the 
coorae of a week, arrayed in their rich dress of many tinted 
green. Those who only know an English spring can form 
bat an inadequate idea of ours : it is a bursting forth of 
life; there is a hurry and pressing on to perfection. A 
burning sun, unfelt for many months, has suddenly put 
forth its full force on a soil, rich naturally, and made still 
more so by the care of man, the rest of a long winter, and 
tlie outpouring of many rains. The luxuriance which 
!<bortIy spreads out everywhere, is all but tropical; and 
one's only regret is, that so great and such varied beauty 
comes so quickly to an end. June, July, and August, are 
our summer months. 

Much has been said about the he-it of our summers, nor 
has there been a great deal of exaggeration in this matter. 
The weather is sometimes most oppressive, and not a year 
passes in which many do not die suddenly from its effects, 
it differs, however, from the hot season of India, or the 
Bummer of South America. In these countries, the warm 
seasons set in steadily, and appear to last, without a break, 
for a given period ; but here, it is not so. Our summer, 
though far hotter, rather resembles an English one in this, 
that our warmest days do not come all together, but are 
pretty well intermixed with others which, though warm, 
are nevertheless more endurable. For a week, or longer, 
we may have the thermometer between 80 and 90 deg., 
and then, again, for as long a period it may fall to 70 deg. 
in the shade. A great deal, of course, depends on the 
winds. When it blows from the north, then our sunniest 
days are cool ; when, on the other hand, it breathes from 
the south, they are oppressive. This has been a very cool 
season, since the winds have been very often from the 

j north. 

I In the Bummer of 1849, when the cholera was at its 
heij^ht, we had a spell of most distressing weather. It 

I lasted for about a fortnight, and, during that time, the face 



of nature grew parched and dry, the ground cracked, man 
and beast languished, and every exertion, mental and 
bodily, became a burden. Nor did the prevailing pesti- 
lence fail to add to the positive suffering of the period. In 
the streets of our towns, hearses roll^ along ever and 
anon, and people eyed them with awe from their shaded 
windows as they passed. Men met men, with alarm on 
their faces, to ask for news, or to tell of the only thing 
current — some fresh and appalling death. We dreaded 
to go out in the burning sun, and we dared not face the 
damp night air, so full of death. People grew godly in 
their terror, and crowded by hundreds to the house of 
prayer, to beseech a neglected God to have mercy on them. 
The alarm was universal. After -spending a hmguishing 
and unhappy day, we retired to our rooms to slumber 
rather than aleep, through a close and unwholesome night, 
never knowing whether or not we would rise again on the 
morrow. WMle I live, I can never forget that fortnight. 

In the West Indies, there is the seiv-breeze in the morn- 
ing, and the hind-breeze at night. Here we have neither, 
and thus we suffer sometimes more than the inhabitants 
of these islands. Here we have often a day without a 
breath of wind, followed by a night but little cooler. 
Sleeping on such occasions is a very serious business. Yon 
may leave your window open, if you choose to risk it (and 
I always do, if there be no cholera), but even with this you 
are sweltering, and rise in the morning about as languid 
as can well be fancied. Many people, however, have a 
horror of open windows, and how they manage, I cannot 
comprehend. Yet there are inconveniences attending this 
sleeping in the open aijr. The mosquito sometimes, nay 
continually, sails into your room, and his most musical, 
but detestable hum keeps you awake and fidgetty till you 
have destroyed him ; and to do this, requires some skill. 
You must lie still, till his never-failing hum tells you he is 
approaching ; then wait with patience until, sailing past 
your ear, he alights on your cheek. You feel him settle, 
and prepare fbr having a good suck of your valuable blood. 
Before this part of the performance, your hand is, of 
course, outside the bedclothes : if so, up with it quickly, 
come with a gentle sUip on the place, and, ten to one, you 
have destroyed him ! This accomplished, you had better 
go to sleep at once, and risk the entrance of another, who 
will scarcely awake you, but whose undisturbed presence 
may be announced to you next morning when you try to 
open your eyes, and find one of them so swelled and stiff, 
as to be anything but useful, and by no means ornamental 
Sometimes, too, one of our huge beetles bangs into the 
room, and such a visit is far worse than that of a mos- 
quito. There is something so stupid, and blundering, and 
nasty about them ! To hear their loud, rapid hum, broken 
only by the slap with which they strike in the dark against 
the wall, and to think of the possibility of their coming in 
the same fhshion against your fiice, is enough to make any 
ordinary man nervous. Despite all thete erils, however, 
it is most pleasant to sleep with as much free air about you 
as open windows and sultry nights will give. 

The best mode of indicating the heat of our climate, is 
to tell how we eat, drink, and comport ourselves during the 
dog-days. As for eating, I would say that, with the mass 
of men, there is generally less than usual of this done : the 
appetite is mosUy feeble. The man who can eat much 
animal food at this season, must be a kind of cannibal We 
drink, on the other hand, immensely. The farmer takes 
his jar of water with him to the field, and either puts it 
under a tree, or buries it, to keep it cool ; while the towns- 
man pops out and in to the druggist's and confectioner's 
shops, to hurry down some soda water, ginger beer, or 
some such liquid. In the private houses, ice is largely 
used. You lift a jug to pour out water, and, if you an not 
cautious, the grace of the operation, and your own equani- 
mity, are destroyed by a lump of ice rumbling into your 
tumbler. Butter tends to liquidity, and is only kept solid 
by being covered with the same material. If you walk by 
a river side to cool yourself, you grow sick looking at the 
white, molten silver aspect of the water, while you en^y 
your dog, who, unencumbered with inexpressibles, gets 
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into tl)t> stream, and walks along, with only the tip of his 
tail visible at one end, and his nose at the other. Yon go 
to church, and you find all the ladies working yery inde- 
fatigably with their fans, of evei^j shape- and size, and 
really the appearance presented on such an occasion is 
very odd. Occasionally, some extra 'fond one' fons in such 
a way as to give her lord and master the benefit of her 
labours. Generally, however, the said lords disdain the 
operation. They would rather bear the heat, than be 
fanned by a flame^ and they sit in solemn misery, now 
looking querulously at the preacher, to see if he is nearly 
done, and now imploringly at the window, to see if there 
is any likelihood of any influx of wiod. As for the poor 
preacher, with his neck in a stiff white cravat^ and bis 
body in a heavy dress coat, he is generally too warm to be 
efficient, and finds the weather far more melting than his 
disccurse. 

In the country, we are at liberty to dress for the wea- 
ther, in linen trousers, linen coat, a loose neckerchief, and 
straw hat. But it is otherwise in the towns. There fashioB 
upsets common sense, and we are compelled to thaw daily 
in a casing of broad cloth, and a covering of black beavert 
£fforts, however, are made to keep the houses o<k)l. In 
country places, verandahs surround them, under the shade 
of which one escapes a broiling, Irhile he enjoys any 
breeze that may be blowing. In the towns, blinds are 
dVawn and rooms kept dark. Still, in despite of all, the. 
beat is often overpowering, and one sometimes scarcely 
knows what to do. Everybody pities everybody in the 
warm days, always excepting the greatest sufferers of all 
— men who weigh two hundredweight Foot fellows! 
This is no place for them. A sturdy Englishman, who has 
built up his tabernacle until it has ceased to be frail, m^elte 
away, after two or three Canadian summers, to a genieeler, 
and more convenient size. 

One of our greatest plagues here, is found in the im- 
mense numbers of the common house-fly with which our 
abodes are filled. You sit down to eat, and they cover 
every article of food. You sit down to drink tea, and you 
have generally a few scalded in your cup. You sit down 
to write, and they alight on your fingers and face, until 
your ideas do, what you wish the plaguy insects would, 
take wings to themselves and flee away. You lie down 
after dinner, to aid digestion atid put an end to reflection, 
and they settle on your face and hands, so as to render 
snoozing out of the question. You are opposed to early 
rising, bat, as soon as day breaks, your more restless 
neighbours put an end to your sleep, by their incessant 
creeping over your fiice. You may drive them away, but 
they instantly return, while you despairingly exclaim, * J7y 
— not yet, 'tis not the hour!' I will be 8upp>orted by all 
my fellow colonists, when I say, that this plague of flies is 
amongst the sorest we have. 

We have here almost none of what may be styled rainy 
weather. In spring, there are frequent showers, but) when 
this is past, rains occur but seldom. When they do come, 
however, as they must now and then, they fall in right 
earnest, not in weeks of rawness and drizzle, but in beavv 
'plumps,' often accompanied by thunder; and as much 
water is poured down in half an hour, as a Scotch mist 
could discharge in a couple of days. Our summer showers 
are generally torrents. The day may be lowering, and we 
sec and feel what is coming. Suddenly it grows darker 
than before, then fall a few big substantial drops, and in a 
moment the sky seems to turn itself inside out, and to dis- 
charge, in one instalment, all that it contains. If you are 
in the country, your garden-walks become little streams, 
and your roads filled with pools, in two or three minutes. 
Men run from the fields to the shelter of the houses, and 
are soaked before they can get there. Beasts of ey&ry kind 
also seek a covering; and any poor horse or cow who can- 
not get in, stands motionless, a picture of helpless discom- 
fort, with cars and tail drooping, and the rain pour- 
ing from every part of its body. In the towns, the streets 
arc in-^tantly cleared. Every waterspout throws out a 
column like that of a hose-pipe. If there be steep streets, 
aa iu Qutbec, stones and mud are swept down to the bot- 



tom, and when the short-lived deluge is past, the level is 
covered with the wreck. 

Thunder-storms with us are rather f^quent, and some- 
times awful affairs. I remember one which occurred shortly 
after my coming to the country, in 1843. I was then re- 
siding on the banks of the St Chkir. The day had been 
beautiful, and the sun set gloriously, spreading arouod 
him a sea of gold, and tinging with his own essence the 
edges of some gloomy clouds which hong ominously over 
the place of his rest I .sat on the doorstep, watching the 
changing hues as the darkness crept on. Ere long it wu 
night, but all was calm and lovely as before. Soon, flasbee 
of lightning begao to play rapidly in the west, but I ooald 
hear no thunder;' and, afcer looking on till I was wearied, 
I retired to rest How long I slept, I cannot tell ; bat 1 
awoke with the pealing of the thunder and the roaring of 
the wind ; nor have I been witness to such a atorm eitber 
before or since. In most thunder-storms, there is the vivid 
flash, followed by a period of darkness, and the deep roar, 
followed by as deep a silence ; but, in this instance, flash 
followed flash, and peal followed peal, without a monpfs 
intermission. The wind, too, blew a perfect burncsne 
Until that moment, ^cei^^ of a kindred nature had been 
fraught with pleasure to me rather than otherwise, bat 
now I felt that eternity was unwontedly near, and that, ia 
another moment, I might stand before God. All natort 
seemed to heave. I tried to sleep, but that was for a tune 
impossible : I confess I lay expecting every moment to be 
my last^ After a little, the doors begHn to slam, and the 
bouse filled with smoke. I immediately rose, bat fbund 
that nothing had happened, and that the wind, oomiog 
down the chimney, hiui caused the alarm. After this, I 
tried again to sleep, and finally succeeded, having become, 
after a time, accustomed to the uproar. When momiBf 
broke, all was still,' and, on inquiring, I fonnd that ho other 
damage bad been done than the killing of a poor horw io 
a neighbouring stable. 

Occasionally, also, we have what may, I suppose, be 
called a tornado. In the summer of 1848, 1 had ^e satis- 
faotion of tracing the progress of one whioh,.a few days b^ 
fore, had swept across the Brock district, Canada West It 
had been exceedingly violent in the vicinity of a village 
called Ingersoll, and, from the narration of a friend who 
saw the whole, I now attempt to describe it 

The day had been very oppressive, and, about noon, a 
rushing noise, accompanied with the sound of crashing 
timber and falling trees, was heard, which at once attracted 
the notice of the whole village. On looking out^ ihey pei^ 
oeived, as it were, a cloudy body rolling along the groond 
on its lower side, while its upper rose above the trees. It 
was moving very rapidly from west to east, whirling like 
smoke as it passed, and accompanied by an intense heat 
The smoky appearance was, I suppose, attributable to the 
dust which it bore onwards in its course. The air was 
filled with branches of trees ; everything gave way before 
it. The woods in the neighbourhood were very heavy, hot 
all standing in the direct line of the hurricane were snaf^ 
like pipe stems. A line, as even as if it had been measured, 
was cut through the forest ; fortunately, however, its width < 
was not more than the eighth of a mile, otherwise the de- I 
vastation would have been fearfbl. As it was, everything 
was levelled which stood in its way. A house was blown 
down, and the logs of which it was composed scattered 
about like rods. A strong new bam was wrenched ia 
pieces, and the timbers broken. Gate posts were snapt 
close to the ground. Heavy potash kettles, and waggons, 
were lified up into tHe air. A wet log, which had lain in 
a swampy hollow till it was saturated and rotten, was car- 
ried up the acclivity some ten or twelve feet No man could 
conceive such a complete devastation possible, unless he 
hod witnessed it It ran on for some miles further, and 
twigs of the particular trees amongst which it wrought its 
strange work, were carried to a distance of twenty miles. 
Providentially, there were no lives lost — a circumstance 
attributable to the fact that it passed over the forests and 
fields. Had it struck the village, not a home would have 
escaped. It seemed to move in a circle, since the trees 
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were not knocked dovn before it, bat twisted round, as if 
with a wrench, and thrown backwards with their tops 
towards the west, as it were behind the tempest All the 
large trees were broken across, generally about three or 
four fbet from the ground. Here and there a sapling 
escaped, but many of these were twisted round as a boy 
would twist a cane, andf with their tops hanging on the 
ground, they stood — most singular and decisive monuments 
of the great power which had assailed them. This year, 
something of a similar kind happened in the Home district. 

The month of August ends our summer, for although we 
have warm weather through the most of September, still it 
is not the very warm weather of the preceding three 
months. Towards the close of the latter, the greenness of 
the trees be^ns to pass away, and the changing tints tell 
unmlstakcably of the * fall.* Nor do I know any more 
beautiful sight than that of a Canadian forest at this time, 
when summer is slowly departing, and winter is yet a long 
wny oflf. As the season advances, the variety and beauty 
of the colours increase, passing through every shade of red, 
orange, and yellow, and making up a gay and singular 
patchwork. Still it is the beauty of decay, and I scarcely 
know whether more of sorrow or of joy passes through my 
miod as I gaze on iL A silvery-hair^ man is a noble 
sight when his life has been one of honour; but we never 
see him in his easy-chair, without remembering that death 
is crouching on his footstool. And so is it with our lovely 
aatumnal scenery : nature then wears the robe in which 
she means to die. Wq then look back on another pre- 
cious period too swiftly gone, and forward to the long, un- 
broken one which lies before us. Moralising in such a 
paper as this may be out of place, still one can scarcely 
help repeating some remark, as trite as true, about this 
' sere and yellow leaf,' and our own short day. Indulgent 
reader, how quickly doth our summer pass ! How soon, 
IHcc the withered leaf, shall each man of this generation 
drop from his much-loved tree, and take his place, quietly 
and unnoticed, among the millions of his fellows who have 
already fallen I 

By the end of September, the weather is cool, and, after 
that time, grows more so every day, till, after rain and 
wind, and not a few attempts at sunshine, towards the close 
of November, winter sets in, and gives a decided character 
to the scene. Previous to this consummation, however, we 
have witnessed a phenomenon peculiar to this continent, in 
the shape of the * Indian summer;' it generally comes in 
(October. Many descriptions have been given of this sin- 
gular appearance, still I will venture to attempt another. 

It is a sort of supplementary season, though a very short 
one, lasting sometimes no more than two or three days, 
und never longer than about a week. Between summer 
nnd winter, it stands parenthetically : the former is gone, 
the latter is not come; and between the two, this steps in 
to exercise its brief and pleasant dominion. It has not 
the freshness of spring, nor yet the fruitfulness of summer, 
neither has it the deadness of winter. It is so unlike other 
seasons, as to admit of no comparison with them. 

With the ' Indian summer,' there comes over all things 
a strange quiet. No wind disturbs the atmosphere ; the 
snn shines, but you see little of him. His presence is in- 
dicated rather by a mellowness overspreading and enrich- 
ing the picture, than by any brightness or glare. A hazy 
film rests on earth and sky. It is not mist, nor does it re- 
semble the sickly dimness which sometimes accompanies 
the heat of summer. The air seems full of smoke, but 
there is no smoke — of mistiness, but there is no mist — of 
dampness, but there is no damp. A scene of repose creeps 
over everything. You are not languid, but you would like 
to lie down and dream. One would not wish the season 
to last, yet we are glad when it comes, and sorry when 
it leaves. Under its influence, we can suppose that Irving 
wrote the legend of * Sleepy Hollow,' or Thomson, the 
' Castle of Indolence,* and, under this influence, we would 
do well to read both. 

To its brevity I have already alluded. I may add, that 
some seasons we do not perceive it at all. As to its cause, 
I cannot even conjecture anything. The poor Indian 



thinks that at this time the Great Spirit smokes his pipe, 
and the would-be-philosophic white min, throwing poetry 
to the winds, talks scientific nonsense about some un- 
known volcano, which now gives forth a great volume of 
smoke. The Indian's theory is about as rational as the 
other, and has this advantage over it, that it is eminently 
poetical. Better is it at once to say that we know nothing 
about the matter. 

From what has been said about the heat of our sum- 
mers, some may imagine that the country is unheaUliy. 
In this, however, they are mistaken. It is a trying climate, 
but still perfectly healthy. There are no fevers or deadly 
diseases of any kind induced by it. There is, indeed, a 
good deal of ague in certain localities, but this evil is 
accidental, and will pass away as the country grows older. 
Still it is a tr^^ing climate, in so far as the heat is debilitat- 
ing. For this reason, the experienced person dreads the 
heat far more than the cold. The winter, indeed, is the 
saving clause. Its long reign tones the whole system, re- 
storing the waste of the past, and strengthening for that 
of the future. But for the bracing winter, the climate 
would be decidedly hurtful. Still, even of that debility 
which we do suffer, a great deal is produced by the care- 
lessness or ignorance of the people themselves. They do 
not fortifyi as they should, against the heat. Thus the 
farmer works all day under a burning sun, instead of be- 
ginning earlier, and resting at noon. Many, also, dress 
unsuitably. Nor is the cold bath, so common in all hot 
countries, and so essential, used, except in a very few 
cases. If people will not use their reason, and adapt them- 
selves to their circumstances, they must not complain if 
they suffer the consequences. 

One thing, attributable to climate, generally strikes a 
stranger, and Ihrs is the almost entire absence of ruddiness 
in the oountenanees of the people. The beautiful rosy 
cheek, so common in Britain, is here seldom seen. The 
first generation of Canadians may retain a little of it, yet, 
as a rule, the brick-like redness of sunburn is the only hue 
perceptible. But not only do children, brought ujJ here, 
want this freshness of complexion ; even grown people lose 
it to a great extent, after a few years' residence. The 
American is easily known by the dirty yellow hue peculiar 
to his raoe. Much of his most disagreeable sallowness is, 
however, attributable to the oiliness of his food, the way in 
which he generally gobbles it, and the want of proper 
exercise. Our climate is the same as his, and yet English 
Canadians differ widely in appearance from their American 
neighbours. 

This loss of colour cannot, however, be taken as any 
proof of our climate being sickly. The cause is found in 
its extreme dryness. Dwelling on a vast continent, hun- 
dreds of miles from the sea, we have none of the humidity 
incident to islands like Britain. We cannot so easily ac- 
count for the foot, that natives of Europe, settling on this 
continent, almost invariably lose their teeth ; yet it is un- 
deniable. Their children, also, are affected in the same way. 
The aborigines, on the other handy have as sound masti- 
cators as any people in the world. So rapid and general 
is this decay among the whites, that you scarcely find an 
American of thirty years of age who has not applied to the 
dentist to fill up deficiencies. 

There is a common idea with many in England,- that the 
severe winter of our adopted country must be unfavourable 
to consumption : experience, however, proves the contrary ; 
and I aln very sure that a person with tender lungs has 
a better chance of escape here than at home. There is not 
nearly so much consumption here as in England ; there is 
a good deal in the States, but this results chiefly from the 
absurd mode in which their females are trained, and per- 
haps in part from the increase of scrofula among all classes. 
The winter here is too dry to prove hurtful to this class of 
invalids. Cold it is, but the air is as free from damp as in 
the middle of summer. I would not, indeed, advise any 
who are thus affected, to come here for a cure ; but I would 
say, that none need be deterred from settling here, by the 
dread of any tendencies to this disease being thereby in- 
creased, viyui^cvj uy -w^ -.^ '^ J. B.-.^ 
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After a residence of seven years in the proTinoe, I must 
say that I decidedly prefer this climate to the one I left. 
M( n live here as long, as healthily, and as happily, as they 
do anywhere else. It is troe, the extremes of heat and 
cold are great, but then we can prepare for them. If, in 
spite of every preparation, we occasionally groan under 
tlie heat, still we escape the fugs and dull skit s of the 
mother country. If^ again, we have a long, severe winter, 
still we escape the rams, and mists, and shiverings, and 
wet feet, and sore throats so common at home. With good 
houses, good clothes, and good fires, the winter is as plea- 
siint as it is long and severe. My own life has been one 
of great exposure in all weathers, and my frame has never 
been reckoned among the strongest ; still I can say that I 
have enjoyed life more on this continent than in my own 
inland, and am at this moment in better health than 1 ever 
was during an abode of twenty-two years in the land of 
my birth. 

OBSERVATIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A SPINSTER AUNT.— No. II. 

AN EXCKLLrjTT MATCH. 

* Tt is quite impossible,' said I, as I walked round tlie 
garden with my old friend, the vicar ; * it is quite imf»OMible 
to leave home in May ; the bees will be swarming, and it 
is the very week of the school feast.' 

* We will have the school feast a week earlier/ answered 
be ; * and, as to the bees, I will look after them myself, and 
you will have the pleasure of seeing a new colo|iy or two 
safely housed, and hard at work, when you come back 
again* 

I was silenced on these points, and began to reflect what 
other excuse I could find to put off a disagreeable journey. 
But there was something in my friend^s manner that 
warned me it would be vain to offer any further objection. 
He loi*ked upon my attendance at my niece *s wedding as 
a matter of duty, and he would have removed every ob- 
st'^cle that my ingenuity could oppose to it, with as much 
coolness as he displayed at that moment, in sweeping a 
spider's web from the China rose-tree on my verandah. 

I yielded, but not without a sigh. ' Dear Amy,^ I said, 
' I love her very much, and would do much to serve her, 
but my presence at her fine wedding will be no advantage 
to her, and a great annoyance to me, therefore, it would 
be better to put off my visit until the fuss and ceremony 
is fairly over.* 

My reverend friend shook his head. ' We are called on 
to rejoice with those who do rejoice,' said he; *as well as 
to weep with those who weep, although we may not always 
be in a mood to obey tlie summons.* 

This was very like a passage from one of the good man's 
sermons, but I knew the sentiment it contained c;»me from 
his heart, and what was more, I knew it would have influ- 
enced his own actions. 

*Amy was indeed a charming child,' continued he, 

* when you brought her to be cured of the hooping-cough 
amongst our CumberUnd mountains. I only hope the little 
world of boarding schools, and the great one of fashion, 
may not have spoilt her by this time.* 

I hoped so, too, but I was by no means sanguine on the 
subject. My friend was right; Amy was a charming 
child when we had her amongst us. With far more cha- 
racter and greater talent than her elder sisters, she had 
promised to equal them in grace and beauty ; and her warm 
heart and sunny temper captivated everybody who knew 
her. It would be a pity to spoil such a nature as hers, and 
yet I could not conceal from myself, that there were points 
m her character which rendered her peculiarly liable to 
be s|)oilt by th * favours and flatteries of the world. 

* Then you will go ?* were the last words the vicar said 
to me, as we shook hands at parting. 

I answered in the aflQrmative, and a fortnight nfter, 
encumbered with rather more in the way of trunks and 
bandboxes than I usually travel with, I set off. 

Mrs R met me thiM time with a l«ad of care upon her 



brow. She was often anxious-looking, for even her world, 
light and trifling as it was, had its burdens, raid at this 
time she seemed overwhelmed by them. Who could won- 
der at it ? Next to the great change which removes a 
beloved child from the embraces of her parents to an un- 
seen world, there is nothing in solemnity equal to that tie 
which transfers the guardianship of her happiness to a 
stranger. When a daughter marries, her parents are de- 
prived of the first place io her love and reverence, and 
bereaved for ever of the daily companionship, which, in 
the decline of life, becomes so precious a solaoe and so 
dear a joy. What a tremendous rcoponsibility there is in 
the choice of the person who is to be intrusted with so 
costly a deposit, and in whose favour are relinquished such 
valued rights ! How few are the men whose characters 
present a combination of qualities, which, under such cir- 
curastancea, could satisfy the fears and misgivings of a pa- 
rent*8 love ! 

Something of all this I could not help expressing. Mrs 
R. replied, that they had perfect confidence in Mr Lennox ; 
it was in every respect a most unexceptionable match ; 
there vras a splend d income to begin wiih,and every pros- 
pect of an immense fortune in a few years, and an excellent 
position in society ; as to moral character, and that sort 
of tiling, of course, all was perfectly satisfactory. * What 
you say about parting with ouc*s children,* continued she, 
and here she applied her exquisite pocket-handkerchief to 
her eyes, * is very true — it i$ very hard to part with Amy ; 
but,' she philosophically added, * it roust be so, so it is no 
use grieving about it.' 

And she did not grieve about it any more, but became 
very fluent upon o^er grievances, which this affair had 
brought upon her ; and now I began to perceive that the 
true causes of anxiety were sometliing widely different 
from those which I had anticipated. 

' I am worriod to death,* said my poor sister-in-law ; 
' everything rests with me. I have all the arrangements 
to make, and no one to consult with, for Mr R. takes no 
interest in these matters, and as to Amy, she is a perfect 
child. Louii^a, too, is become so dull and indifferent, sbe 
is of no use at all. I miss Fanny beyond everything; lier 
wedding was comparatively no trouble, for she helped roe 
to think ; but now I am positively miserable lest all should 
not go off as it ought to do.* 

iiere was a f^peeics of affliction, for which I had cer- 
tainly no ready-made speech of condolence, and I ahould 
have been somewhat embarrassed how to reply, if the en- 
trance of the girls had not rendered reply unnecessary. It 
was some years since I had seen Amy, who had always 
been my darling ; and when I could disengage ni^-sel! from 
her warm embrace, I looked at her earnestly, to notice all 
the changes which those years had made on her. Her 
beauty was something marvelkius, and I was so much 
taken up with her, that I did n«>t at first pay much at- 
tention to her sister, but when I did so, I felt both shocked 
and surprised. The few summers that had passed since 
I saw her a blooming girl, did not warrant tlie change 
which had taken place in her appearance. Her complex- 
ion had loftt its colour; her features looked thin and 
pinched ; there was a querulous expression, whxh I had 
never noticed before, about the mouth; and the skin 
round the eyes liad that livid hue, which gives to the 
countenance so peculiar an appearance of unheal thiness. 

*My dear Louisa,* I exckumed, *you are surely not 
well !* 

She answered she was tolerably well, and, as she did not 
appear to like to be questioned, I made no further in- 
quiries, but gave my attention to the detail of the various 
arrangements that had been entered into for the appniach- 
ing ceremony. I was to see the wedding clothes, of course, 
i and I exposed my ignorance, or at least forgetfulnees, of 
, modern fashion, by asking for the bonnet. 

* Bonnet! aunt," cried Amy, — * wreath, I suppose yxm 

I mean — here it in,* and she placed it on her beautiful brow. 

Louisa threw the costly veil over her head, and there was 

I a picture which a Reynolds or a Lawrence might have 

been proud to CO). y. 1 bf^„59i l5^gjp,s^l©ire it^ Amy 
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faaghed and bla8he<1, and threw the things away again. 
What Ptran^e fiiKliions there are with reR|>ect to wedding 
clothes, thought 1 ; my mother was married in a riding 
habit and hat, just as if she had been going fox-hunting ; 
now-a-days, nothing bat a ball drees will do for the cere- 
mony ; albeit, it be performed on the stone floor of a coun- 
try church, at Christmas time. Must a wedding dress, 
indeed, be one as different as possible to the wearer*s dailv 
hnbits and everyday appearance — a kind of climax to all 
the little duplicities, voluntary and involuntary, which, 
it is saiti, are mseparable from courtship ? Well, well, be 
it so ! Thy outward attractions, Amy, will not have lost 
much, when the blonds and satins are put into the band- 
box. God grant that it may be the same with the other 
and dearer graces of the heart and mind ! 

The few da}'s which intervened between my arrival 
and the wedding-day were very buf>y ones ; so busy that I 
could see very little of the bride elect, and still less of the 
bridegroom. Whftt I did see of the latter, however, im- 
press^ me very favourably. He seemed worthy of all 
Amy might become, all he thought she tt-as, for he was 
passionately in love, as it is not difficult to imagine a 
young man would be with a being so beautiful and attrac- 
tive. What her feelings towards him were, I could not ex- 
actly decide. Everybody said she loved him, and so she 
thought herself ; but I could not bring myself to believe 
that her heart was yet awakened to a profound and pas- 
sionate sentiment of affection. She admired her future 
husband, and was flattered by being the choice of one who 
was universally allowed to be a superior man ; she liked 
his company, and felt grateful to him for his love. If this 
u-ere not love, it was at least a good foundation for it, and, 
perhaps, the wonder \vas that it had not yet ripened into 
a warmer seDtiment. But Amy was a child — a child whose 
whole life bad been sarrounded by trifles ; and there was a 
depth and seriousness in Edward Lennoxes character to 
which her own was yet but imperfectly attuned. Would 
the future bring with it companionship and love, or es- 
trangement and indifference? A tremendous question 
this appeared to met, bnt one which apparently entered into 
the head of no one in all that busy house, exeept into that 
of the elderly spinster aunt. 

The wedding took place. There is no oecasbn to de- 
scribe it ; moet people, at any rate the youngones, know how 
such things are managed now-a-days. The bride and 
bridegroom departed, and the bride's-maids dispersed until 
the return of the wedded pair should re-assenible them for 
the important business of receiving company. As this 
return was not likely to be speedy, I too said farewell, for 
I had engaged to visit other friends, before returning to 
my hermitage — as Mrs R. persbted in denominating my 
cottage— although it was situated close to a populous vil- 
lage, and not far from a flourishing market town. 

I went away very anxious about Louisa. Mrs R. was 
sensible of the change in her daughter's appearance, and 
professed herself unable to tmderstand it. No girls, as she 
observed, had more indulgences or greater means of amuse- 
ment than hers had, but nothing pleased or amused Louisa 
now. I inquired if anything had occurred to render her un- 
^Appy. Her mother said t^re had been a slight love affair, 
but that reasons sufi)cient to satisfy Louisa herself had set 
it on one side, and that she did not think the attachment still 
existed. My future observations inclined me to agree with 
^irs R in this latter particular, but it seemed to me as if 
this fancy, slight as it might have been, had awakened the 
p(K)r girl to the consciousness that she had a heart and a 
>oq1 ; that she possessed capacities which called for nobler 
objects and a wider sphere of action, than were furnished in 
tlie region of frivolity wherein she dwelt. Not that she could 
oaT© jot her feelings into words — they existed in her mind 
^ vsguelv for that ; her longings were indefinable to her- 
self, but they were real, and I was convinced they were 
""Pping the very foundations of her existence. I would 
»««» have taken her home with me. I would have brought 
her into contact with the genuine wants and woes of hu- 
"*ni'y, represented, it might be, in humble types, but var- 
n^hed over by uone of Uie falsehood and glitter of fashion- 



able society. I would have done so, because I believed 
that here she might find something to interest and rouse 
her to action. T^ once accomplished, her energies would 
no longer be left to prey upon themselves, and the weari- 
ness of an aimless existence would be at an end. But had 
my abode been, indeed, the cell of an anchorite, and bu- 
ried in the depth of the wilderness, Mrs R. could not have 
shrunk with more horror from the idea of trusting her 
daughter to my guardianship, than she did when I made the 
proposal. In vain I represented how happy Amy had always 
been while under my care, and how infallible had been 
the effect of Cumbei-land air upon all her juvenile ailments. 
In as plain terms as were consistent with her accustomed 
good breeding, Mrs R. intimated, that though it might do 
very well for a child, Louisa would be moped to death at 
my cottage. She needed amusement, interest, that i^ns 
certain ; she must go to Brighton, to Hastings, to Baden, 
if possible — anywhere, to give her a complete change of 
seene and ideas. I gave the matter up, but 1 believed 
that in my solitude she would have found a greater change 
of scene and ideas than she would be likely to meet with 
in any fashionable watering-place. 

Months rolled on. The bride and bridegroom returned, 
bnt not before I was again settled at home. I had letters 
from Amy ; cheerful, happy letters they were. How could 
they be otherwise ? The whole joys of the world were 
before her, and with a lively fancy, and the keen sense of 
enjoyment of eighteen, how could she be insensible to 
their attraetMns I I had letters from Mrs R. too, full of 
Amy*8 praises. They told me how gracefully she had 
pUyed her new part — how, whether she appeared abroad 
or received guests at home, she was the delight of every 
eye, the praise of every tongue. This was not all I would 
have known, but I could learn no moie, and it was two 
years before Amy and I met again. She was then the 
mother of a fine little boy, and as blooming and beantiful 
as ever. She seemed happy too, and preserved that unin- 
terrupted flow of gaiety which had always been so charm- 
ing. Not 80 her husband. The ease and cheerfulness, 
which had once characterised his conversation, had va- 
nished ; he was silent and reserved ; it seemed to me that 
some hidden sorrow, for which he had no confidant, was 
proving on his mind When I hinted to Amy the change 
m her husband's manner, she tossed her pretty head, 
and poutingly remarked, that she supposed men were 
always more agreeable in the days of courtship than after 
marriage. But, in spite of her childiMh petulance, a tear 
stole to her eye, which I was not sorry to see there. True 
it was that Edward Lennox was completely disenchanted. 
He had found out that the thonglitle s, inexperienced girl, 
who had never been led to reflect on anything more serious 
than the amusement of the present hour, was not the per- 
fect woman, the ideal of his fancy, and the eeho of his 
every thought and feeling. He was a man of an almost 
jealously sensitive turn of mind, and when he found he 
was not comprehended, he shrank into himse'f, and took 
refuge in an impenetrable reserve. Amy, poor child, had 
no idea of all that was passing in her husband's mind. Slie 
was conscious of no change in herself, and she little 
thought how different had k^n his conception of her cha- 
racter to its reality. Slie believed that what her mamma 
had told her about the caprice of men, explained the 
change which she could not but be sensible had taken 
place in his sentiments towards her; and though this 
cluuige sometimes made her sad, she did not love deepiv 
enough to be quite heartbroken. But Amy was still loved. 
If Mr Lennox did not love her as he oould have loved the 
true wife of his bosom, he cherished her as a lovely child, 
whose happiness was entrusted to his keeping, and it 
seemed to me as if fears for her, as well as sorrow of his 
own, harassed and perplexed him. 

Mrs R. was right Nothing could be more fiuiUless 

than the easy grace with which Amy presided at her hu8- 

I band's table, or mixed in the gay circles of fashionable 

amunement. With perfect truth, I could congratulate 

her mother on this point, but I felt a kind of wonder, well 

' as I knew Mrs U., to observe w^'t unmingled satisfae* 
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ion it afforded her. She evidently considered that nothing 
ras wanting to the complete su^cets of this marriage. 
?oor woman ! she soon changed her opinion moet wofully ! 
Louisa was still poorly; she li.id rallied for a while, 
Hit now seemed to droop more than ever. I often went 
o f^pend the evening with her when Mrs R. and Amy 
were from home, and very dear had these hours become 
jo me. The prospect of eternity liad opened to tliat young 
^irit, and it had caused a rapid development of the 
noblest powers of the soul. With the waking of the 
spiritual nature, the intellect had been aroused also, and, 
inimated by these powers, she was a different being. No 
wonder when her mother caught her cheerful smile, or 
fier beaming eye, that she believed her convalescent^, and 
I, for one, could not destroy the illusion. 

One evening when I had left Amy in the hands of her 
tnaid, preparing to go out to dine, I went into the library 
to look for a book, which I bad promised to read to Louisa 
that evening, and felt a little diMM)ncerted to find Mr 
Lennox seated by the fire, with his arms folded, and ap- 
parently so completely engrossed by his reflections as 
scarcely to notice my entrance. As I had believed him 
to be preparing to accompany Amy, I had by no means 
expected to find him here, and I explained my errand 
somewhat apologetically. He started from his reverie, 
and rising, completed my astonishment by requesting five 
minutes' conversation. 

* Are you not going out ?* I asked. 

* Out ? Oh, I had forgotten. No, not to-night.* 
There was something in his whole manner tha^ alarmed 

me. * What is the matter ?* said I, and I believe I 
changed colour, and said something about my brother. 

' Don*t be akrmed,* said he, ^no one is -in- trouble or 
danger but my unfortunate self, and, through me, poor 
Amy. To be plain with you, Miss R., for I believe I 
may speak out to you without apprehending a fit of faint- 
ing or hysterics, I am a ruined man. Mind,' he added 
quickly, and a look of manly dignity replaced the troubled 
expression of his brow and eye, * I uBe the word in its 
ordinary, conventional signification. You and I would 
call no man ruined, in the literal sense of the word, who 
retained his honour unstained, and the vigour of his head 
and the strength of his hand unimpaired.* 

I was so completely taken by surprise, that I had no 
power to reply, and he went on : * If it were only for my- 
self, I could bear it, I believe, as well as most people, but 
the thought of that poor girl unmans me. Amusement, 
society, luxury, seem to niake up her very life, and to tell 
her she must Le deprived of these things, is dreadful. Oh !' 
he continued, bitterly, * if I could be to Amy all that she 
once was to me, how light would all trials be while our 
love remained ; but that was an idle dream !* 

' It may be no dream yet,' answered I. ' Amy has a 
heart, though her life, hitherto, has offered little to prove 
its depth. Who knows but that, when she is called on for 
sympathy and action, she may prove ail we could wish ?* 

' Do not Hatter me with false hopes,' he said ; ' I have 
given up such ideas as those for ever.* 

I had some hope that matters were not so bad as in the 
first moment I had been given to understand they were, 
and I begged for farther information. I found, however, 
the statement Mr Lennox had made was substantially 
true ; he had, indeed, lost a handsome property, and all 
that remained was an opportunity of realising a comfort- 
ible independence by personal exertion. But the sacrifice 
if the luxuries, and the worldly consideration which the 
possession of wealth bestows, was inevitable ; a sacrifice 
which frequently causes distress very disproportionate to 
the worth of the objects abandoned. 

When he had in a few words put me in possession of 



' Very likely,* said I, dryly ; * and if it is your int^itioa 
that Amy should remain all her life a spoilt child of 
fortune, you could not take better means to attain jour 
end. If she is ever to prove what a rational being should , 
be, it must be by the discipline of life ; do not, then, at- t 
tempt to shield her from trials which may be of more i 
benefit to her than all the favours of fortune. Do not sm\- ; 
pose you can guarantee her from sorrow; rather call upi- 
her to share your distresses, than leave her to be om- 
sumed by the selfish vexations which inevitably fall to the i 
lot of the idle and indulged. But, if you would inspire her ! 
with devotion, you muHt give her your confidence. Tell 
her all — let her know your actual position— what you hoj* ' 
from her — what you fear. You and bhe may live to bl*Ab 
the day which brings these trials.' 

* Ah ! if I could think,* he began ; ' but no — yon do 
but judge after your own earnest nature — yon do nvt , 
know Amy.' : 

* Nor you— nor any one ; she does not know Iiersell A ,i 
girrs character is like a rosebud, folded up from ever)- 
eye ; but, unlike the flower, it expands more under clouds ,, 
and tempests than under the genial sun.* 

There whs a pause, during which he sat musing, then 
he said : ' When I called your attention to my uuhapp) 
affairs, it was with the intention of requesting ^-ou to 
break the matter to Amy for me, but you have half per- 
suaded me to do it myself.' 

' Yourself, by all meann,* said I ; ' and let there be no 
concealment between you. What am I to do about teUing ' 
Louisa and Mrs R. ?' 

* Oh ! they must know, certainly,* answered he. 'Mr« 
R. will be gone out when you arrive, so you will be spared 
that scene. Louisa — who has now more sense and cour- 
age than all of us put together— will break it to herbfst ^| 
in the morning. Here is the cari-iage, let mc put you into ; 
it, and then for poor Amy.* 

He was right. Louisa did seem to have more sense and * 
courage now than any of us. J'erhaps, she felt her^eif too 
near another world to afiix an undue value on the things |, 
of this, for none of the agitation which I bad fearti) 
resulted from the communication, and we corsulted to. 
gether calmly and rationally on the best means ^f makio;; 
present circumstances useful to Amy, and tolerable to her 
mother. But, calm as she was, I thought it better to spare 
her the first burst of Mrs R.'s distress, and therefore I 
remained the night over, and returned to Amy in the 
morning. 

I found her alone in the nursery, with her sleeping to* 
fant in her arms. Her eyes were bent pensively on iis 
countenance, and there was an expression of senous ■ 
thoughtfulness on her beautiful features, which becaire f 
them as well as the gaiety which was their native cba- |j 
racter. 

*My dear, dear aunt,' f^he said, as I kissed her chtck. 
• how much I owe you ! ' 

* Owe me, my love ! wlmt do yon mean ?* 

* If it had not been for you, Edward would have told 
me nothing. I sliould never have known half h'ls csxn^ i 
of distress, and I should have believed him cold and in- 
different, when, on the contrai'y, he titts depressed It 
anxiety for me, and for our boy.' 

Here was a spring of action at once. The foontaiDSof 
sympathy, of gratitude, of love, were opened ; might not 
these waters prove sufficient to fertilise a life ? 1 be- 
lieved so, and I felt that Amy was saved. 

I was not mistaken. From that day, she was a nevt 
creature. If tlie sacrifices she was called upon to make 
at first appeared great, they were soon rendered insignifi- 
cant by the regret >»hich she felt when she reflect<d bov 
little her previous education had prepared her to make (be 



the actual state of his affairs, he said : * Now comes the { best of a limited income, to prove tlie friend, companion, 
]ue8tion of what is best to be done with Amy. It is pos- ' and confidant, which her husband would now need more 



iible I may find it advisable to go out to India, but, whe: her 
[ go or sUy, I think it would be better for her to acco^- 
mny her mother and Louisa to Baden. She will feel the 
change less at first. I have consulted with her father, and 
le agrees with me in this opinion.' 



than ever, or to fulfil the office of guide and instroctrefs 
which her little boy would soon call upon her to per- 
form. 

* These are not subjects for regret. Amy,* said T, »bfD 
she poured out her heart to me, us she l:ad been in tbe 
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habit of doing in her childish days; 'with youth and 
health, they are but stimulants to exertion.* 

Mr Lennox went to India, but only fur a year, and, 
sorely against her will, Amy was left behind. Aa she 
could not accompany him, she wished to return home with 
me, for a yearns schooling, as she playfully expressed it, 
and, in spite of Mrs R.'s remonstrances, I carried her off. 

What a busy year we had of it ! We cooked ; we cut 
oot linen (the village schoolmistress was for a time a 
cipher in that department) ; we tried experiments in 
domestic economy ; we made calculations ; then we read 
light books and heavy books, history and philosophy, 
poetry and romance, I being obliged to exercise great in- 
genuity to avoid an immoderate proportion of educational 
works, a department of literature to which Amy, in com- 
mon with many young mothers, manifested a decided pre- 
ference. 

Thus occupied, the days and weeks glided swiftly away, 
but not without leaving traces of their passage Aitiy^s 
intellectual and moral growth in this twelvemonth was as 
rapid as was her boy^s increase in physical proportions. 
She felt it herself, and, with her increased self-respect, in- 
creased her love and admiration of the husband, for whose 
sake she had been stimulated to' self- government and self- 
tuition. Small had been the joy of her wedding-day, 
compared to the rapture with which, at the end of the 
year, she threw herself into his arms ; and slight had been 
bis disappointment after the honeymoon, to the delight- 
ful surprise which he felt every day on the discovery of 
some new improvement, or the promise of some fresh ex- 
cellence in his lovely wife. 

* Yes, yea,' I thought, as I watched them walking in 
the garden, and talking over their future plans, with that 
look of perfect cuifUdence which tells so much ; ' those 
hearts are united now — they will soon grow so close that 
nothing earthly will avail to separate them.' 

I wiped my spectacles — they had often been dimmed 
the last day or two— and taking little Herbert's hand, we, 
too, sallied forth for a confidential tite-d-Uu amongst the 
daisies. 

I went to Fee Amy when she was once more settled in 
a house of her own, and, though Mrs R. sighed and shook 
her head, every time poor Amy's domestic arrangements 
were alluded to, I thought everything about her charming. 
True, she was waited upon by a tidy housemaid, instead 
of a tall footman ; true, if she required a special dainty to 
appear upon her table, she was obliged to soil the tips of 
her own delicate fingers, instead of commanding the ser- 
vice of a professional artiste ; true, if she wished to go 
abroad, she walked, instead of using a carriage. Biit 
>»hat then ? I could not see that she was a bit the worse 
for any of these changes. Then, again, she did not now go 
one night to the opera, another to the theatre, and a 
third to a ball ; but she was so busy in the daytime, and 
so happy in the evening, in the company of her husband, 
that she had no desire for such amusements. She no 
longer preedded over great entertainments, but her small, 
cheerful, pretty house, furnished with good taste and 
thoroughly arranged for comfort, was always hospitably 
open to those true friends whom adverse fortune had not 
i-endered shy or indifferent 

* Poor Amy does seem happy,' remarked her mother, 
afler we had spent a delightful evening with the young 
folks, and a party of old friends ; ' it is very strange, but 
she does seem happy in spite of her miaforlunes.' 

* Misfortunes ! ' exclaimed my brother, * call them bless- 
ings ! Yes, Margaret, I am a convert at last, and ready 
to confess that women are iroproveable, and that the loss 
of wealth t/iay prove an inestimable blessing !^ 

THB CHEMISTRY OF THE KITCHEN. 

A B£RII8 OV PAPBB8 BY A OOUMTBT DOCTOR'S Win. 

Nail. 
Well, then, the daughters of Albion, as Monsieur Soyer, 
tbe French cook, calls them, must understand, once for 
all, that chemistry is no occult craft, but a plain and prac< 



tical science. It is no cunning mystery, as difficult as it 
is out of the way, and dealing only with acids and alkalicB, 
saltradicals and basyles, ferridcyanidea of potassium and 
fluosilicinrets of sodium, negatives and positives, or what- 
ever such technicalities may dunly suggest to the imagina- 
tion of the untaught. It has as much to do with the com- 
monest things as with the rarest, and even more. There 
is no such thing as a chemical, or, rather, everything is 
one. Coal, soot, smoke, air, water, beef, potatoes, milk, 
and tea, are the objects of chemical study, precisely as 
much as boracic acid, selenium, phosphuretted hydrogen, 
sesquichloride of aluminium, or the ammonincal sulpha- 
to!xide of silver. In fact, as Lemery paid long ago. every- 
thing yet drawn out of chaos by the Creator is welcome to 
the chemist, and all things are equally welcome. Ho is 
absolutely impartial — as impartial as nature herself. lie 
is also full of common sense, and a plain speaker to begin 
with; but, as he proceeds with his inquiriea into the che- 
mistry of things, he soon finds a multitude of substrtncos 
and ideas, which were unknown before, and which have, 
therefore, no names. Ho had 'to devise appellations for 
tbem. In order to be more ejfeily intelligible to his foreign 
brethren of every country, he drew his new names fVora 
the Greek and Latin tongues, which men of science arc al- 
ways charitably supposed to understand in some little de- 
gree. It was not long till those novel substances, pheno- 
mena, and ideas, with their new technical epithets, vastly 
exceeded the old familiar ones in number, so that it became 
necessary to name these simple old fiicts and things over 
again, and that after the Qreek- Latin pattern of the new 
discoveries, for the sake of a decent uniformity. Hence 
the terrific,T)Utvery servieeablc, nomenclature of chemistry. 
Once mastered, it is easily retained ; and everybody con- 
fesses it is constructed on the most excellent, sensible, and 
pmctical of plans. 

But since the chemist takes himself up with everything 
he can lay his fingers on, what is it he does with them? 
To speak very plainly, he only tries to take them down, in 
the first instance. Like a child with his toy?, he docs all 
he can to break them up. He wishes to know what they 
are made of. Watt and Cavendish, for example, took 
water to pieces, as it wefe, and found it is made of two 
kinds of dry air. There is no matter how they did so, at 
present. Sifece it, that they proved water to be composed 
of oxygen and hydrogen, the two dry airs just mentioned, 
by plans and proccj^ses essentially resembling those by 
which a dairymaid demonstrates milk to be composed of 
butter, cheese, and whey. 

But the chemist is n<;ver content with taking down a 
substance in order to find what it is made of. He endea- 
vours to make it up again. He takes oxygen and hydro- 
gen — the dry airs he has found in water — and makes them 
into water again. His work is then complete. There is 
then no doubt as to the composition of water. He has 
proved it both ways. He has both taken it down and made 
it up. He has both extracted its constituents from it, and 
he has reproduced it by their re-union. He has both con- 
verted water into oxygen and hydrogen, and convert^-d 
that oxygen and that hydrogen together info water again. 
The former method of procedure is called analybis, the lat- 
ter synthesis. The former yielded the analytical, the lat- 
ter the synthetical! proof, that water is really the resulting 
product of what is called the combination of oxygen and 
hydrogen. Those two dry thin airs, when they are mu- 
tually incorporated (or married) by the chemical attrac- 
tion that exists between them, cease to be oxygen and 
hydrogen. They cease to be two separate things indeed. 
They become one, and that one is water. 

This case will serve the purpose of showing the reader 
what the chemical combination of two or more substances 
is. It is not the mere mechanical mixture of them, how- 
ever intimate; indeed, it is not merely a union — it is a 
communion of them. The chemical combination of two 
or more bodies is their absolute tinification, or making 
into one, as I lately heard it expressed by a good cheraiHt. 
When fiour is made into a dough with water, there takes 
place a common mechanical mixture of flour and water. 
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The latter may be separated again bj sqaeeriog and gentle 
eraporation. Bat when water is poured upon quicklime, 
they combine chemically together, producing much heat in 
doing so. The compound of lime and water, the hydrate 
of lime, is as dry as the original lime. The water b soli- 
dified into the body of the lime. Indeed, the hard massy 
limestone crumbles into a dry powder on the addition of 
water. After the lime has taken in as much water as it 
can chemically combine with, indeed, the resulting hydrate 
may be made into a dough or mortar with more water, just 
like flour. But the latter process — that of making mortar 
out of slacked lime — is a mechanical, not a chemical one. 
It is a case of mixture, not of combination. The powder 
and the water are still two, though mingled together by 
means of the trowel or the spade. They are not made 
into one, as oxygen and hydrogen are made into one in 
water, or as quicklime is made into one with water in dry 
slacked lime. They are merely made into one Tisible mass, 
like dough produced by the mixture of flour and water. 
They are not in a state of chemical combination at all. 

I ha?e chosen to enlarge a little on this process of slack- 
ing lime, because the true chemical incorporation of water 
with animal and vegetable substances is an almost uniTcr- 
sal phenomenon in the processes of the kitchen ; and it is 
of first-rate importance that the reader should clearly un- 
derstand the distinction between the chemical union and 
the mechanical mixture of two or more substances. The 
operation of chemical analysis, indeed — the phrase being 
understood in a loose, irregiUar manner — is often necessary 
to separate things which are only mixed, and not combined 
with one another, for example, the atmosphere contains 
two gases or airs, oxygen and pitrogen, in a state of the 
most intimate intermixture — two or more gases allowing 
of the most thorough mutual interdiffusion, and yet re- 
maining thr short of chemical combination. The chemist 
puts a measured quantity of the atmospheric air into a 
closed Teasel, and introduces some (solid) sulphuret of iron. 
The sulphuret of iron begins at once to enter into chemical 
union with the oxygen, with which it forms a solid new 
substance; and, in fact, it gradually withdraws and ap- 
propriates all the oxygen in the jar, so that the nitrogen 
is left alone. In this way, the original air may be said to 
haye been analysed. But it is not a genuine analysis after 
all. The chemist has only availed himself of a chemical 
phenomenon in order to separate oxygen from the nitrogen 
with which it was mixed; just as you separate iron-filings 
from the damp dust of the smithy by drawing them out 
with a loadstone. In every true analysis, there' must be 
the decomposition of a compound, and not the mere silting 
of a mixture. There must always be the unloosing of a 
chemical knot between two or more bodies. I have been 
Informed, indeed, that the Greek verb to analyse could not 
be better translated than by the English one to unloose. 

It has been the task of chemists, then, ever since che- 
mistry came into existence, to unloose the different kinds 
of matter from their combinations with one another. Ma- 
terial substances are so prone to unite in a chemical man- 
ner with one another in fiict, that nature pret^ents one vast 
network of knottings, to be untied by the hand of skill. 
There are very few things that are not compound. It is the 
function of the chemist to analyse all these compound 
forms, water and stone, plant and animal That is the 
labour in which he has engaged these thousand years and 
more, always more or less aware of what he has been about 
He has both instinctively and reflectively wished to find 
out» in truth, both what things, and how few things, the 
manifold world of visible things is made ot He has al- 
ways had a forefeeling, that the millions of things we see 
may be oomposed of a small number of simple substances. 
To compress the rich result of all the labours, failures, and 
successes of hundreds of years and thousands of industrious 
workmen into a single sentence, that presentiment has been 
raised. To make a very long story very short, the reader 
must understand, that chemistry has at length made out 
the fact, that there are just some fifty simple substances or 
elements. Everything that is, from the ink with which I 
write up to the brain through which I think, is either one 



of these fifty elements, or it is a combination of two or more 
of them. The names of those elements are these : — 



The elements are arranged, in this table, according to 
no natural or systematic plan. They are put into Uiat 
order for our present purposes and convenience. The first 
large group, from hydrogen to iron inclusive, are the simple 
bodies, which are found in vegetable and animal substances, 
and they arc, consequently, the chemical elements with 
which the chemist, as cook, has to do. The seoond large 
group contains the rest of the element;!, given in alpluk- 
betical order. They do not enter into the composition of 
food, and we kitchen-folk need not trouble ourselves much 
about them. Many of them are very rare, and possess 
little interest, except to the mineralogist and the completed 
chemist. A few words are all we shall be able to spare 
them here. 

The first large group, in our table of the elements, is 
subdivided into two smaller ones. The first of these con- 
tains four elements, and these are the chief or staple in- 
gredients of organic bodies in general, and of food in par- 
ticular. The second comprises ten, from silicon to iron in- 
clusive, and they enter only in comparatively small pro- 
portions into the composition of plants and animals. The 
former are the essential elements of organised creatures ; 
the latter are the incidental ones. Not that any animal or 
plant exists, or eyen could exist, without the concurrence^ 
in their own small proportion^ of some of the seoond group. 
But every particle of organic substanoe oontaiup, and must 
contain, all the four of the first group — hydrogen, oxygen, 
nitrogen, and carbon — which is not the case with the tea 
elements composing the seoond subdivision of our first 
large group. These things will be better discussed, how- 
ever, when we come to the chemistry of food in particular, 
after having said something more about the elements in 
general. 

HYDROGEN 

is a thin, transparent, colourless, tasteless, and inodorous 
kind of air, at the temperature of the surface of our earth. 
I say, at the temperature of our earth ; for, if a quantity 
of hydrogen were carried to a much colder world than thi*, 
it would shrink into a liquid like water. In still remoter 
and colder regions, it would be a solid ice; but, at all the 
temperatures it is ever exposed to in our atmosphere, it is 
a perfectly dry steam. It is the steam of a liquid which 
boils at a temperature far lower than the lowest we know 
of. Oil boils at 600 deg. of Fahrenheit's thermometer; 
water boils at 212; and the fine liquid called eUier boils 
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at a heat so low as 96— at the temperature, in fact, of n 
feverinh hand. But hydrogen gas is the dry steam of a 
liquid which boils at a rrxsily lower point of tempe ature 
— at a pointy indeed, which would seem eaormously cold 
to us. Accordingly, nobody eyer saw it in its liquid state 
The coldest bar of iron or frozen quicksilver, thrust intc 
some hydrogen, does not condense any hydrogen-stean^ 
upon it. It is the same as thrusting a red hot steel rod 
into water-steam; it comes out as dry as it went in. The 
same things have to be said of the other dry steams, per- 
manent airs, or gases, which we know — oxygen and the 
rest. It is to be noticed, in short, that solidity, liquidity, 
and gasiformity are relative states, dependent on tempera- 
ture. Every solid body, were it the densest platinum, is 
convertible, by sufficient heat, into a liquid, into a steam 
or gas ; and every gas, even this attenuated hydrogen of 
ours, could be reduced to a liquid, to a solid, if we could 
take enough of heat out of it 

Hydrogen is the lightest of the gases, and, therefore, the 
lightest of all substances. It is related of Joseph Black, 
the great Edinburgh chemist, that he invited some of his 
friends to supper one night, soon after the discovery of 
hydrogen. We may suppose his fHend Button was there, 
and Ferguson, and James Russell, perhaps Principal Ro- 
bertson, and, not unlikely, Adam Smith or David Hume. 
According to the anecdote, there was only one dish placed 
on the table, in the first instance. When the cover was 
removed, there lay the * honest sonsy faoe* of a haggip, but 
lay only for a single moment Alack ! it rose ^m the 
dittb, ascended into * the bosom of the air,' and stopped 
against the ceiling. The expei-imentalist assured his guests 
tbey should have no supper till this mysterious exaltation 
of the haggis should be explained. One of them thought 
there must be a magnet fixed in the roof, and another was 
sure he noticed a fine thread or a hair ! At length, the 
blown-up turkey's gizzard was pricked with a fork, the 
hydrogen escaped, the thing collapsed, and down came the 
first balloon that ever sailed. Hydrogen is much lighter 
than air, and therefore rises in the atmosphere. It is so 
much lighter as to be able to bear the additional weight 
of a thin bag, as appeared at Dr Black's * feast of reason.' 
Vet it is remarkable, that it was left for Montgolfier to in- 
vent the balloon at present in use. 

Hydrogen is sixteen times lighter than oxygen, which is 
a little heavier than common air. An animal cannot breathe 
and live in it; a candle cannot bum in it. It is itself com- 
bustible, and was first described by Cavendish, in 1766, 
under the name of inflammable air. Its flame gives little 
; liglit, but much heat The product of its combustion will 
be better understood after the description of oxygen. Suf- 
fice it to say, that, when it bums, it enters into chemical 
union with oxygen drawn from the air in which it bums, 
(uid the result of that union is the production of water, 
j the great agent of all culinary operations, whether of roast 
I or boil, stew, f^y, or broil. That is the reason, indeed, why 
' it is called hydrogen — a Greek name, which just siguifi^ 
the generator of waUr. 

j ©riginal Ipoctrg. 

I WHAT 8A.YS THE SEA? 

! What are the bright waves saying, 

As they dance akmg the sand. 
With a mnrmur like mingled rolccs 

Breathed from a far ofT strand ? 
Wjo they the passing brecxcs, 

That o'er them st-ftly stray ? 
With their murmuring, lulling mnstc, 

What do the bright wares say ? 
They tell of the sea-girt islands, 

Like gems on its hearing breast, 
Yk here the flow of the rippling waters 

Soothes the waking wind to test— 
Of tiie waves when sofily creeping 

O'er sands of dazzling white, 
Where pearls are unheeded gHstening; 

In the cold and calm moonlight 



What are the billows saying, 

As they foam, and msli, and roar. 
With a sound like the bursting thnndor, 

To dash on the rocky shore? 
Chide they the tempest howling, 

As tbey rock beneath its sway ? 
With their harsh and thund'rlng voices, 

What do the billows say ? 

Tliey speak of tlie ctonn*wom barriers - 

Of the daik and dismal cares, 
Where the loud waves meet the echoes. 

And the wild wind wilder rares— 
Of the hurricane madly sweeping 

O'er the ocean swelling daik. 
And striking down with his rushing ming 

The pride of the struggling bark , 

Of its thousand voice\ mocking 

And drowning the words of prayer- 
While they mingle the shriek of anguish 

With the curse of wild despair. 
But It speaks of Him who settetli 

To the mighty deep Its bound. 
And who, with a zone of waters, 

Hath girdled the earth aronod. 

Qo, when the tempest swelleth. 

When the billows rush, and roart 
Bid them yield to thee, their monarch. 

Then l>ow, and His might adore. 
Tbey speak In their calm, quiet beauty, 

Of Him whom the wares ObeyM— 
Whose roico hnsh'd the winds to silence, 

When trembling disciples pray'd. ] 



. CRAia 



BURNS AND HIS ANOESTORa 

On the ill-starred alliance of Bonaparte with the illustri- 
ous house of Hapsburg, when an attempt was made by 
the courtly sycophants of the Austrian dynasty to deduce 
his family tree from Charlemagne or the Carlovingian 
kings, the petit caporal replied to their toadyism, with 
characteristic pride and sarcasm — * / am the Rodo/ph of 
my race.' Undoubtedly, in the words of Sayage — 

* He lired to build, not t>oast a generous race^ 
No tenth transn itter of a fooiislt fHce. 
Nature*s unbounded son. ho stood alone, 

His heart unbiass'd, and lils mind his ow^.* 

We place yery little Talue on all such vain deductions and 
genealogies. It is only in the case of such men as stamp 
their name on the age they liye in, and hence make it 
illustrious, that the public feel any oariosity regarding 
their descent; for 

* )^1»at can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards? 
Alaal not all the blood of all the Howaida.' 

In the case of Robert Burns, we are luckily enabled 
after much patient intestigation, among conflicting dates 
and &cts hitherto unpublished, to traoe out for him among 
the noble peasantry of our country a most honourable li- 
neage — 

* My toast Is not that I deduce his \Arth 
From loins enthroned, or rulers of the earth, 
But higher far his prond pretcrslons rise— 
The son of ptfenti pass'd into the »kies.^ 

Well, indeed, would it be for mankind if tjie paltry dis- 
tinctions of family pride, caste, and colour, were banished 
fh>m the world, as the traditions of a barbarous age, and 
that the whole brotherhood of man should be recognised 
as the children of one common Parent, * who hath made of 
one blood all nations of men, to dwell on all the face of 
the earth.' The might that flowed from the pen of a pea- 
sant astonished the world in the case of Robert Burns. 
That the homy hand of an Ayrshire ploughman should 
grasp the pen of a Shakspere, in pathos and in power, 
was indeed wonderful; and it is no way surprising that 
envy, calumny, and detraction lot slip the dogs of war at 
his heels, and hunted the noble peasant to his grave. It 
is, therefore, a justifiable and a natural curiosity, the de- 
sire to know all that can be known of the kith, kin, and 
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lioeftfi^e of this wonderful man, which we will endeavour, 
before closing this article, to gratify to the best of oar 
power. 

We do not desire to instal ourselves either on the throne 
of the critic or in the chair of the scorner. It is not our 
part or mission to aim poisoned arrows ft'om behind a 
masked battery at the faith and hope of men ; to go * sound- 
ing on our dim and perilous way' by the obscure light, or 

* darkness visible,' of geology ; believing as we do, with 
the erudite Mr Jcnkinson, in the * Vicar of Wakefield,' 
that * the cosmogony or creation of the world has puzzled 
the philosophers of all ages.' We would desire to trace 
the origin of the human race to a nobler parentage than 
that of fishes or reptiles, and humbly to seek refuge from 
the obscurities and perplexities of science, * fiilsely so call- 
ed,' at the fountain of all truth, believing that our common 
progenitor, the ' first man, Adam, was made a living soul ; 
the second Adam, a quickening spirit :' that the first was 

* of the earth, earthy ;' the second, * the Lord from heaven.' 

In forming a judgment on the morals or manners of 
any man, be he prince or peasant, to be^ust, we must not 
only take into aftoount his social position and peculiar 
moral and physical organisation, but also the peculiar 
vices, habits, fmd'SQperstlitionsof his time. Robert Bums, 
undoubtedly, came not upon the world clothed in the mas- 
querade of sanctity. He came not wrapt in the conven- 
tionalities of a somewhat formal and fanatic age and coun- 
try. He came in the pride and power of his intellect, and 
strength of his great heart, and, nnforttinately, in the 
strength and fire of his passions — those passions and 
powers which ordinary men can neither estimate nor 
judge, and which truly were to him the source of all his 
bliss and all his wo. Is it then to be marvelled at that 
this wonderful being, so transccndently endowed, should 
pass through the world, morally speaking, unappreciated 
and unknown, save by a discerning few ? To some old 
men, looking dimly through the mists and prejudices of 
fifty years, the name of Bums may yet conjure up fore- 
gone conclusions; but the world has changed; men's 
miods have changed with a changing world; and, from 
the broad moral platform of a more generous age, men 
are willing to form a charitable, and, because a charitable, 
a more just estimate of the character of Robert Burns. 
Uence we feel calU d upon to speak out boldly in vindica- 
tion of the name of our great national pOet. The follow- 
ing lines embody in verse a moral estimate of Burns as a 
man and as a poet. They were written for the twentieth 
anniversary of the Irvine Bums' Club, held on 26ih Jan., 
1846, on which occasion, Captain Charles Gray, a kindred 
spirit, presided: — 

• Anntlier rolling year has fled. 

And rtfly wintt-rs now we nnmber, 
Since, minffk'd with the Immortal dead. 

Our Minstrel closed bis eyes In slumber:— 
Mute WAS the voira of Colla's lyre, 

Tlicre thrilllnfl: tones io deep and tender, 
Ere time had chill'd her Poet's Are, 

Or dtmm'd his eye's meridian splendour. 

Hfld he snrvived his manhood's prime, 

Prudeuco awake and passion sloepini;, 
Ilis errors all atoned by time, 

And Fame's immortal har\'est reaptntr— 
Tlie wreath that bound his manly brow 

In ft-agrant blossom then had flourisii'd, 
And base detraction's roice had now 

For ever from remembrance perish'd. 

But who art thou, with nplum'd eyes, 

That slttest judge o'er human weakness. 
And maskest, in that saintly jEuise, 

A rancorous heart, with air of meekness ? 
Go. learn there Is an eye above 

That sees thine own corrupted nntnre. 
And know that Ho whose name is Love 

Alone will judge his erring creature. 

that the cold censorious world 

Would emulate his noble spirit ! 
Hit faults to blank oblivion hurl'd. 

And nouKht remember'd but his met It; 
Then would it be a world Indeed, 

Wiiere iionest men, with brow undanntlng 
Hight brotliers be, whate'er their creed, 

Aud rid the earth of croft and canting. 



Prince of the Scottish lyre! his name 

Contains a spelL, with power to woken 
The dullest soul's Promethean flame, 

Or warm the breast of Joy forsaken : 
And O! a purer, holier strain. 

Was never breathed by priest or preacher, 
Thun that which slnjrs the lowly trtln. 

The humble cottar, sage and teuciier. 

Tliongh mingled with Insensate clay. 

His matchless mind can perish never — 
Enshrined In many a gloiions lay. 

In kindred souIh It lives for over: 
And still wo haii his natal hour 

With songs of joy and rapt emotion, 
Responding to the Minstrel's power 

In thrilling tones of deep devotion. 

Then let us gently veil the woes 

Tliat steepM his manly heart in sorrow, 
Revere his friends, forget his foes. 

And from the post instruction borrow. 
Tlie fountain of our Poet's heart. 

Though oft to him a source of sadness, 
Can still the sweetest joys Impart, 

Inspiring oil our hearts with gladness. 

O land of Bams! land of song! 

O fkthcrland of Scotland's glory 1 
Immortal scenes, where pilgrims throng 

To press the sod renown'd In stor}*! 
Long may thy hills and valleys ring, 

E^tch lordly hall and lowly shieling. 
While lips of love enraptured sing 

Thy Itinatrel's songs of tratit and feo!ing ! * 

We have just said that Bums, to be justly judged, must 
be estimated by a reference to the times in which he lived. 
If James I. and Sir Matthew Hale believed in wi'chcraft, 
and were agents in the burning of helpless, ignorant, and 
decrepid old women, was it not the cruel superstition and 
vice of their time ? If Calvin condemned Servetus to the 
stake — aside Arom any personal motive, or from his own 
views of Christianity, * without the smile, the sweetness, or 
the grace' — was liot the destruction of heretics equally the 
vice of his time ? If the immortal Bacon — the * wisest, 
gteatest, meanett (?) of inahkind' — disgraced the judg- 
ment-scat, and stained his Own great name-^not, we be- 
lieve, to pervert, but to eicpedite justice — was not bribery, 
which stained the ermine on infinitely tn^Tt^ shoulders, 
also the vice ot'his time? If the great political martyrs. 
Lord William Russell and Algernon Sydney, accepted 
bribes fh)m Louis XIV. — as shown by Mr Macaulay, on 
the authority of Barillon, which authority we ourselves 
have consulted with astonishment and regret — was such 
corruption not also the vice of their time, in which nearly 
the whole House of Commons participated ? If the pious 
Addison was addicted to wine, and, as that vain and 
courtly sycophant, Horace Walpole, sneeringly asserted, 
' died drunk,' was it not It propensity and a morbid crav- 
ing engendered by a diseased physical organisation, and 
was not winebibbing pre-eminently the vice of his day ? 
In those days, when Pope or Swift penned maudlin notes 
to Arbuthnot, night's candles being burnt out, and jocund 
day standing tiptoe on the misty mountain-top, and in 
dmnken hilarity went reeling to bed, were not such orgies, 
in their day, almost without shame and without reprosuch? 
When the excellent and venerable Lord-President Forbes, 
as shown in Mr Burton's valuable Memoir, was kept in a 
state of feverish crapulence for a whole month at a Lime, 
was not dissipation emphatically the raging and begetting 
sin of Mi day ? But not to multiply more modern in- 
stances — and many such might be adduced — we would 
pause, to ask the charitable reader — Is Robert Burns to be 
field up to the never-dying desecration of posterity, as a 
man steeped in evil and impiety, because, with fiery ar- 
dour, he rushed into the polemic war then ragiug in Ayr- 
shire, lashed with unspariug and terrible sarcasm and wit 
the vices and superstitions of his age, and, uufortumitely, 
fell a victim to the social habits of the day, before his 
better judgment and nobler principles had gained the 
moral ascendancy over the burning passions of his youth? 
Following out this view of the infirmities of men, we are 
prepared to look with sad complacency on the rudeness 
and superstition of Johnson — the madness and misery of 
poor Chatterton, who * perished in"1u3^ prisjfe^the gour- 
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mandisinj? of Pope — the sublime wailings of disappointed 
ambition in Young— tlie bnfl9ed rage and insanity of Swifl 
—the misery of the exquisite Elia — the halluoinations of 
the inspired Coleridge, whose whole life was a distempered 
dream— the bright morning dream of Keats— the cruel 
disappointment and heartbreaking of poor Haydon, when 
he stood in solitude among his great pictures, and saw the 
whole world of London flocking to gaze on General Tom 
Thumb! — the solitary pride of Wordsworth— the egotism 
of the Ettrick Shepherd — the intolerance of Scott — the 
mirth and melancholy of Hood, who has giren to the 
world the most powerfol and pathetic song that has sound- 
ed from the poetic lyre in our day, illustrating the sad 
truth, that 

* Tcmghtir to sadtust is so near allied. 
But thin partitions do their bounds divldo'— 

in short, all the long and sorrowful catalogue of 'mighty 
poets in their misery dead*— that terrible death-roll, in- 
scribed with * ftars of the brave and follies of the wise,* 
and written within and without With mourning, and la- 
mentation, and wo. 

And so of Robert Burns. From his earliest years, we 
learn, he was subject to palpitation and nervous excite- 
ment The victim of hypochondria, with fitful glimpses 
or sunbursts, lighting up the waste of life with ineffable 
beauty and love, to escape from its terrible shadow, which 
haunted him through life, he unfortunately was driven to 
iakc refuge f^om himself in the excitement and vivacity of 
the social board, as Johnson fled from himself to the ta- 
vern dinner, to revel in his astonishing powers of conver- 
sation, while Burke and Beauclerk quailed under the eye 
of the critical dictator. 

But Robert Burns was no drunkard, in the ordinary 
bense of drunkenness. From his physical organisation, 
he paid dearly for every such, even the smallest, devi- 
ation. It is the sentiment of social enjojment, not the 
sensuality of the sot or drunkard, that inspires his con- 
vivial songs, however much they may be misunderstood ; 
and it cannot be denied that he purified, with exquisite 
genius and taste, the lyrical literature of his country, 
which, in Allan Ramsaj's time, as shown by the * Tea- 
Table Miscellany,* was polluted by false and filthy wit and 
obscenity. We may have written strongly, but we wish 
the reader to understand that we are writing from the 
best authority, and in the spirit of truth and sincerity. We 
wish to record our emphatic protest against the injustice 
hitherto done to the memory and name of Burns. Not 
only was he left to die in poverty and neglect, but he 
was singled out as a stricken deer from the herd, the gall- 
ing arrows of the hunters entering into his soul, and, we 
fear, yet vibrating in the hearts of his near and dear 
friends. 

On the occasion of Dr James Bumcs, brother of the la- 
mented Sir Alexander Burnes, and eldest son of James 
Bumes, Esq., late provost of Montrose, being appointed 
by his Majesty King William TV., in 1837, a knight of the 
Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order, it became necessary 
for him to register his arms in the Lord- Lyon's OfiiGe in 
Scotland, or the Herald*s College in London, and to pro- 
duce the pedigree of his race. This consequently led to a 
laborious investigation in regard to the family history and 
the name of Burnes. On the recent return of Dr Burnes 
from India, he was led to resume his investigation into 
the &milv annals, the result of which we have been fa- 
voured with, and will endeavour to communicate briefly 
to our readers. The name of Bumes is to be met with so 
early as 1290, in a bull of Pope Nicholas IV. to Edward 
I. of England ; and, in various forms of orthography, is 
found scattered over the obscure records of Scottish his- 
tory, till we come to the 17th century, when the name 
emerges, traditionally, in connection with the ancestors 
of Robert Bums. Among Dr Burnes's documents, is 
a letter from John Bumess, of Stonehaven, author of 
' Tbrammy Cap,' a tale in Scottish verse, to his kinsman. 
Provost Bumes of Montrose, of date 1824. This letter, on 
the authority of the Rev. Alex. Greig, Episcopal minister 
in Stonehaven, then a very old man, and vrell skilled in 



the records of the family (his mother being a Bumess), 
assigns as the progenitor of the poet's family a Campbell, 
of the noble house of Argyle. This statement seems plau- 
sible, the subsequent records of the family given by honest 
John being corroborated by tradition; and, though per- 
plexed by apparent anachronisms, is farther confirmed by 
the unquestionable annals on the old tombstones in the 
churchyard of Glenbervie. It appears that Walter Camp- 
bell, proprietor of a small domain in Argyleshire, named 
Burnhouse, fled to the north country during the civil wars 
of the 1 7th century, and, for political reasons or personal 
safety, dropped the patronymic of Campbell, and assumed 
the name of Burnhouse ; hence the subsequent corruptions 
of the cognomen into Bumess, Bumes, and, finally. Burns. 
It is a' curious fact, in connection with the alleged descent 
of the poet's family from the Campbells, that the famous 
John, duke of Argyle, after defeating the Pretender's army 
at the battle of Sheriffmuir, carried on a clandestine cor- 
respondence with the exiled prince, under the assumed 
name of Bumns, as may be seen in a letter of Horace 
Walpole to Sir Horace Man, dated June 30, 1742. In a 
public law document, dated at Edinburgh, April, 1637, 
there is recorded as a witness * J. -Bumes,' precisely the 
orthography which the poet's family for the last 200 years 
have assumed. Thomton, the specified locality in Kin- 
cardineshire at which this J. Bumes resided, is within a 
few miles of Brawlymuir, the place from whence the poet's 
family are known to have come. Assuming, then, this 
Walter of Burnhouse, as recognised by eminent Scottish 
genealogists, and by the authority of the Herald's College 
of London, to be the root of our bard's family-tree, by tbe 
subsequent investigations of Dr Bumes, in the churchyard 
of Glenbervie, assisted by his brother, Mr Adam Burnes, 
of Montrose, and tbe son of the latter, Mr Adam Barnes, 
junior, we are enabled to follow the stream of his honour- 
able descent, till we arrive at the humble cottage in Ayr- 
shire, where the greatest name in Scotland's poetical 
crown first saw the light This Walter of Burnhouse, 
when forced to abandon his native country, and wan- 
der, a fugitive, to the Lowlands, was accompanied by 
his only son, Walter, then a boy. He settled in the parish 
of Glenbervie, and there died in indigent circumstances. 
His son Walter, being an industrious youth, learned a 
trade, saved a little money, married, and ultimately took 
a lease of the farm of Bogjorgan, in the same parish, 
where be lived till his death. Walter had four sons, the 
youngest of whom, James, was bom in 1656, and died 
28d January, 1748, aged 87 years. His wife, Margaret 
Falconer, died December, 1749, aged"^ years. The tomb- 
stone recording these names and dates was raised by Dr 
Burnes, and found in compkio preservation, and bore, 
along with the names and dates, the following inscription:— 

• Altho' our body^ wonns destroy, 

Onr reins consnmed be ; 
Yet in cnr flesh and with our eyes, 
SlittU our R*. dcemer see.' 

Many other tombstones arc there, bearing the name of 
Burnes, and illustrative of the family history. James also 
lefl four sons. William succeeded him in Brawlymuir, 
and James, the youngest, removed from Hawkhill of Glen- 
bervie to the paternal farm, on the death of bin brother 
William. He bad several sons, and died April, 1778, 
aged 88 years. George took the fietrm of Elfhill, in the 
parish of Fetteresso; and Robert, the grandfather of the 
poet, took the fitrm of Clochinhill, in the parish of Dun- 
-nottar. He had three sons, namely, James, the great 
grandfather of Dr Burnes, William, the father of the poet, 
and Robert He had also four daughters. The valuable 
Lives of the poet by Currie, Lockhart, Motherwell, Cun- 
ningham, and Hogg, have made the subsequent history of 
the family patent to the whole world, and we need not go 
prosing over ground already so ably trodden. In refe- 
rence, however, to what Bums himself says, in his letter 
to Lady Winifred Maxwell Constable, dated Ellisland, 
December, 1789— that * his forefathers had boldly follow- 
ed where* their leaders led, and had welcomed ruin, and 
shaken bands with infanjy^fpj^jwj^a^^iy teljw4 *<> ^« 
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the cause of thtir Qod and king' — it has been clearly 
showu by Jame^ Hogg, and seems to be coofirmed by the 
investigations of Dr Burnes, that the poet's grandfather 
and grand-iine\c8 were out in both rebellion*;, and that it 
rendered them obuoxicus to the parties then in the ascen- 
dent. Hogg further says, and justly— * From the su- 
pnrior sense and fair education of William Burnes, as well 
as from the auiiety he manifested in promoting the eda- I 
cation ( f his family, I am further couTinced that he was of 
a gcod stock, cadets of the Eurls MarischaU and crushed 
by the change of times.' Dr Barnes, when a boy, had 
frequent opportunities of testing the truth of this inference, 
in vi^iits to his relatives in the north, and had ocular de- 
monstration as to the superior position and respectability 
of the f<unily. The father of the poet, and his brother 
Gilbert, were shy upon the question of the Rebellions — 
no doubt from prudence — living, as they did, in ticklish 
times; bat we feel warranted in concluding, with Dr 
Burnes, that Bums knew, with truth, that his forefathers 
had wdeomed mm in the Rebellion of 1715 fur their at- 
tachment to the house of Stuart, under the banner of 
the Keiths Marischal, whose lands they had rented, and 
whose fate they shared. When the three brothers men- 
tioned above proceeded southwards, from the Mearns, 
about 1738 (William, the fother of the poet, being then in 
his 19th year), James, the elder brother, settled in Mon- 
trose. Ue there followed the profession of a working 
Wright He was a person of great integrity and worth ; 
was for many years an elder of the Established Church ; 
and, having attained to civic honours, became a burgess 
and town councillor of that ancient burgh. He died in 
the year 1 763, aged 44. 

We may here be allowed to pause for a little on the 
Montrose branch of that remarkable fiimily. The son of 
the first James Burnes was also named James, lie spelled 
the name Bwmcu, and this is the only exception to its 
original orthography, till the poet thought fit to abbrevi- 
ate it into Burniii, no doubt to suit bettor the euphony of 
his rhymes. 

Mr Bumesis whom we knew personally, may be said 
to have been a political martyr, in common with his 
cousin, the poet, in those days, when they whose minds 
and principles raised them above political subserviency 
were marked men. It was to him the proud and broken- 
hearted poet appealed for pecuniary relief on his death- 
bed. We know how generously the appeal was responded 
to by his humane, though poor, kinsman, and how it was 
followed up through life, by deeds of love to his widow 
and fatherless fiimily. We say nothing about the distress- 
ing appeal to, and the tardy relit:f from, Mr George 
Thompson, as we think he has been somewhat hardly dealt 
with by Professor Wilson and others. When we reflect 
on the sums which have been paid for literature in our 
day, it is a sad and humiliating thought that Bums had 
to beg for five pounds on his deathbed — to be repaid, be 
it observed, by the intended future efforts of his pen ; and 
it is to be lamented, that a fiftlse and mistaken pride led 
Bums to reject, or despise, the fair reward of his transcen- 
dent genius. James Bura&>, son of the above James, and 
second cousin of the sons of Bums, is a very remarkable 
man. He was formerly provost of Montrose, and iustice 
of the peace for Forfiirshire, and held several official ap- 
pointments in that locality. Ho was bora, April, 1780, is 
now in his 70ch year, and may traly be characterised as ' the 
old man eloquent.' He may be called the father of borough 
reform in Scotland; and to those who have listened to 
the copious stream of his eloquence in those timep, preg- 
nant with illustration from the stores of a reflective and 
cultivated mind, it may be a matter of regret, thai Mr 
Burnes had not a wider field for the exercise of his rare 
talents. 

But bodily infirmity and heavy domestic afiUotion, 
though, fortunately, they have not broken the elasticity of 
his spirit, have pressed with a heavy hand on his declin- 
ing years. Need we refer to the slaughter of his sons at 
Cabool ? It may truly be said of Sir Alexander Burnes, 
in the words of Shakspere : 



• His years were young, but his experience old. 
Bis head onmellowM, bat his juilgmeut np« ; 
And in A word— for far behind his worth 
Come all the praises that I now bestow— 
He was oontplete in feature and in mind, 
Wiih all good grace to grace a gentleman.* 

Into the political causes that led to his lamented (ato 
we do not feel called to enter; but that event, in connec- 
tion with his travels in India, tracing the mighty footsteps 
of Alexander the Great, will long consecrate the fate of him 
and his brother Charles with sorrow, and render the name of 
Bumes illustrious in the civilised world. DrJames Burnes, 
physician-general to the Bombay army, has, after an ho- 
nourable professional career, recently returned home, u 
stated above. His narrative of his visit to the Ameers of 
Scinde, his successful diplomacy, and his unweuied pro- 
fessional exertions, have * gfuned him golden opinions from 
all sorts of men.* 

It will be seen that James Buraei is tl^e actual head of 
the kith, clan, and kindred of our great national poet— 
and he is worthy of the name. He married, early in life, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Adam Olegg, Esq., provost of Mon- 
trose, and is the father of a numerous family, every way 
worthy of the illustrious name which thfy bear. 

We have seen an ingenious article, written by Mr Wil- 
liam Douglas, engraver, Edinburgh, on that touching ro- 
mance in Burns' early life— the story of poor Highland 
Mary. This love passage of his youth was always with 
the bard a sacred legend of the heart — never to be effaced, 
till, in his own pathetic language, ' the floodgates of life 
closed in eternal rest.* Mr Douglas's paper was recentlj 
read before the Antiquarian Society of Edinburgh. Be 
treats the subject chronologically, and, perplexed by ap- 
parently conflicting dates and facts, is at a los*', among 
the claims of the manv heroines of Burns, to find a fitting 
place for the immortalised Mary. We are sure, however, 
he has arrived at a just conclusion in assigning < those 
records dear of tmnsports past* to the time between his 
rejection by the prudent parents of Jean Armour, when 
he wrote his touching * Lament,* and the harassing period 
prior to the publication of the Kilmarnock ediUoo ot 
his poems, * when hungry ruin had him in the wind.* His 
bruised and excitable heart— rejected where he had g?tf- 
nered all his hopes — was captivated by the homely sim- 
plicity of Mary Campbell, then filling the lowly situation 
of dair}'maid with a neighbouring family at Colbfield. 

We see nothing inconsistent in all this with the true 
Mth and love he bore to Jean Armour — and we know 
how nobly he vindicated the true love and honour of his 
heart by his subsequent marriage — when a more prospe- 
rous career seemed to open i^pon him. With regard to 
the platonic affair with Clarmda (Mrs Meiklehose), which 
clashes with this period of his life — we think they who are 
unable to reconcile that hallucination with the most per- 
fect integrity (we do not say pradence), both on the part 
of the hero and heroine, have read the history of boih, 
and of human nature, to little purpose. The recent publi- 
cation of the letters by the grandson of Clarinda was a 
foolish affair. We should not desire to make such disclo- 
sures respecting our own * granny,' suppot^ing ksr (which, 
of course, we do not suppose) to have been a leetU poeti- 
cal snd platonic in her youth, and intoxicated by the 
adoration of such a man as Burns. In reference to 
changing the orthography of his name^ to which, we be- 
lieve, Mr Douglas alludes, there exist unpublushed letters, 
written in very early life by the bard, signed Bwma. 
One letter, in particular, giving a humorous apology to 
his friends in the north, for the abbreviation of his name, 
was stolen from his cousin James, at Montrose, to whom 
it was addressed, by some one who had got access to bis 
house under the mask of literary curiosity. It can scaroely 
be made public, while so many vigilant aeaceudants of Mr 
Burnes are alive, as this would necessarily lead to the de- 
tection of the pilferer. 

Superadded to the plausible theory or tradition of 
Burns's descent from the Campbells of Arg^yle, it would, 
indeed, be interesting if some future genealogist sbonM 
trace out poor Mary Campbell as a stray branch of that 
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noble bouse — though it were onlj a cousinship twenty tiioes 
rwnoTed — a remote consanguinity freely recognised in our 
Highland glens. This might give rise to a curious meta- 
physical question regarding the affinity of kindred spirits. 
As every new thing connected with Robert Bums is in- 
teresting, we have just visited the grave of Robert Fergu- 
son, where a new tombstone, erected by subscription, has 
just superseded the old one — erected, as it is well known, 
by Robert Burns, at his own expense, over the remains of 
the ill-starred pott, and rendering the spot *for ever 
sacred to the memory of Robert FergUFon.* We are glad 
to pee that the ridiculous travesty on the poet's noble lines, 
to the memory of Captain Matthew Henderson, beginning — 
• Henderson, the man, the brother ! ' lias been properly 
suppressed — the simple name, with the date of his birth 
Bod death, being inscribed on the front, and on the re- 
Terse, the epitaph by Bums. The grave is covered by a 
fweet, short turf (light be the turf that wraps his breast), 
bordered by a ne%t strip of marine shells, and surroundcid 
by a draped railing. The whole is neatly and chastely 
done; and a pretty gravel walk leads from the centre road 
to the po-^t's tomb. Why has no stone been erected over 
the remains of Robert Nicol, who has been declared, by 
the late Ebcnezer Elliot (an opinion, however, to which we 
demur), 'Scotland's second Bums?' lie lies in the old 
churchyard at Loith, 

* WUhoQt a ttone tn mark the spot 
And 8ay what truth miKht well liave said.* 
.A very small sum would suffice to remove his remams to 
the romantic and secluded cemetery of the Dean>-a fit 
restiug place for the poet, where * many an evening sun 
might shine sweetly on his grave.' 

We observe there has been some recent inquiry in re- 
gard to the heroines of the songs of Burns. Captain 
Charles Gray, R.M., a most enthusiastic admirer of the 
bard, and himself a Ivri^t of no mean pretensions, has, in 
an appendix to Wood's * Songs of Scotland ' — a valuable 
work, edited by Mr G. F. Graham --furnished some very 
interesting conjectures, the result of patient investigation, 
on this point. The captain contends vehemently for what 
he conceives to be the truth, and condemns, with no sparing 
hand, the romancing spirit of some of the poet's biogra- 
phers, who appear to have reprinted anecdotes just as 
they had found them, without being at the trouble to in- 
vestigate the truth or probability of what they relate. 
Thop, an old Joe Miller jest about * Johnny Peep ' and his 
sheep, which we have seen in a book published before 
Bums was born, has been related and circulated in the 
newspapers, and Burns is got up, for the nonce, as the 
liero. These old books are fatal to many a fine story, 
and reputation too. As an instance in point, we may 
state that the song of Lapraik, praised by Burns, begin- 
niig— « When I upon thy bosom lean ' — is actually taken, 
and certainly not improved, from an elegant copy of verses, 
which we have seen in an old magazine, of a date prior to 
the composition of the song ascribed to John Lapraik. 

On the classical Calton Hill of our Modem Athens, a 
Grecian Temple stands, dedicated to the memory of a name 
that can never die, and which needs no memorial of pe- 
rishiog stone and lime. It has some unintelligible absur- 
dit'es from heathen mythology on the top, which, at a dh- 
tanoe, strike us as resembling grim sootymen sweeping a 
veat, and it is farther begrimed by the smoke from the 
vomitaries of the neighbouring gas-works. A statue, by 
Flazman, of the bard, which the shrine contained, has 
been removed to the hall of the Edmburgh University — 
(What did Bttm« owe to colleges?) — while the desolate 
shrine, like a temple deserted by its deity, has been left 
AS a refuge for the owls and the bats. The structure is 
destitute of airy elegance, and seems to groan and feel 
oppressed under the superincumbent weight. To gratify 
the curious, a man keeps it, but we doubt much whether 
it keeps the man. Speaking of anecdotes of the bard, we 
^ill relate one, on unquestionable authority, which has 
never before been printed. His mother told a respected 
friend of ours, that in very early years, before his family 
even susjjected hiin of acy rbyujing propensity, she had 



occabion to request her son Robin to write a icstifcate, as 
it was then calK-d, in behalf of a servant girl, then quitting 
the family to go to another parish ; when he penned it in 
such provoking poetical phrase, that the good old woman 
actually threw tl)e tongs, or bellows, after him, as he ran, 
laughing, to the door. 

We were recently assured that there were in existence 
a number of unpublished letters of Burns, addressed td 
George Dempster, Esq., formerly M.P. for Forfarshire. 
These letters were said to have been lately seen in a manu- 
script volume, which was tossing about in an old library 
in the deserted mansion of Dunnichen, in Forfarshire; and 
we had contemplated a pilgrimage to that locality to 
verify the fact, and, with a furtive propensity, to save, if 
possible, the supposed precious relics from destruction, by 
either rats or mice, moths or Goths. We have since seen 
letters from Mr Drmpster, which show clearly there could 
have been no personal intercourse betwixt himself and 
Burns, whom it is probable he had never seen or met 
with. These letters express Dempster's surprise and 
pride at being noticed by the bard in a line in * The author's 
Earnest Cry and Prayer * — * Dempster, a true blue Scot, 
I'se warran' ; * and it justly characterises the man. George 
Dempster was a true ^friend of the people, when their 
friends were few,' and fought their battle manftiUy in evil 
days. He had a fine appreciation of the genius of Bums, 
and wrote verses and epigrams himself with considerable 
point and facility. As an evidence of the former, we will 
quote, from memory, a sentence from one of his letters :— 
*Had I read his (Bums's) letters first, I would have 
trembled for his poems, and had I read his poems first, I 
would have trembled for his letters.' This sentiment is 
expressed with equal elegance and discrimination. 

Avoiding all that has been already said, and said so 
well, we can haye little more to add respecting Burns and 
his family. That he lived and died a poor but honest man, 
will be conceded eyen by his enemies, if any such can still 
exist. We have shown that he fell, like Milton, on * evil 
days and eril times,' and that he was the victim of a dis- 
eased physical organisation, apart from which, alas I his 
astonishing powers might not have been developed. Re- 
sembling Dr Johnson, in some respects, he^ like the great 
lexicographer, knew the plagues of his own heart, and 
unreservedly judged his own failings with severity. The 
foolish and unreflecting took him at his word, and canted 
or gloried over his infirmities. In the calm intervals and 
solitude of his heart, he sought God in prayer; and in his 
own words, we are sure * They never sought in vain, who 
sought the Lord aright' He may be said to resemble the 
c'oud, in Milton, that * tumed out its silver lining to the 
night,' and who dare say that on the cloud of hit spirit 
* the Sun of Righteouness did not arise with healing on its 
wings.' Had Bums outlived what we may call the chry- 
salis stage of his existence — to cast, as it were, the slough 
of mere animal passion in the mellow autumn of his ma- 
tured moral existence, we have no doubt he might have 
developed a character of sagacity ando^enerable prudence, 
which, in common with the characters of Wordsworth and 
Crabbe, would have instmcted and elerated his age, and 
done honour to human nature. But it was otherwise 
ordained, and we must bow to the inscrutable decrees of 
the Almighty : — 

* No fkrther sot k hh merits to disclose, 
Nor draw his trallUes &x>m their dread abode; 
There they alilie in trenibilnji Iiope rt-pose — 
The iMMom of his Father and hts Gud.' 

We have to apologise to Mr Buracs for the liberty we 
have ventured to take with bis name and that of his 
father, knowing, as we well do, that his sensitive mind 
nhrinks from public observation. Many of the facts con- 
tained in the preceding paper, we derived from 80urces 
open to ourselves in the north, witliout his knowledge or 
participation. His family, and the name they bear, have 
become public property, and we believe the public feel an 
interest in everything relating to the race. We may add, 
that we are prepared to substantiate all the material fisiots 
we have stated. 
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EXHIBITION OF 1851. 

The subjoined Memorandum on the Exhibition of Haw 
Materials and Produce in the Animal, Vegetable, and 
Minc'ral Kingdoms, has been recently issued under the 
authority of the Commissioners for the Exhibiticm, and is 
now transferred to our pa^cs, in the belief that the infor- 
mation which it imparts may thus b^ brought under the 
notice of many who may cot otherwise have an opportunity 
of seeing it, and who may take advantage of the sugges- 
tions which the document contains: — 

The success which has attended the exhibitions of the 
Royal Agricnltnral Society, and other similar societies 
ill the United Kingdom, and the marked improvements 
they have introduced, not only in the produce of com, 
roots, and other vegetable sul^tances, but in cattle, and 
all kinds of implements of husbandry and gardening, af- 
ford a sufficient guarantee that these departments will be 
fully represented iii the Exhibition, and bear a satisfac- 
tory comparison with similar contributions furnish- d by 
Prance, Spain, Belgium, Germany, as well as the Now 
World. There is no f^r but that British growers of wheat 
will be fully prepared to exhibit their samples of produce 
alongside those from Dantzic and the Rhine, from Po- 
land and the Black Sea, the Mediterranean and America ; 
that the farmers of Sussex and Yorkshire will show their 
wools with those of Spain ; and that our flax-growers will 
meet with confidence those of Belgium and Italy. It may, 
however, be remarked, that every district should be care- 
ful to ascertain that any culture wlucb is peculiar to itself, 
Fuch as hops to the south of England, dried medicinal 
herbs in Surrey, canary seed in the Isle of Thanet, mus- 
tard in Durham, &c., is adequately represented on this 
occnsJon. 

But altlwugh the public mind has already been suffi- 
ciently influenced by the agricultural shows to be alive to 
t'le due representation of all the departments of the vege- 
table and animal kingdoms, the section of the mineral 
kingdom is a novelty ; and it is on the subject of the ex- 
hibition of raw materials in the mineral kingdom, that the 
Executive Committee would endeavour to show in some 
little detail how much almost frery parish might contribute 
t<» the completeness of the Exhibition, and to the develop- 
nunt of its own resources, if the opportunity be properly 
made known to them. 

Jet, agates, cornelians, and stones useful for personal 
decoration, are found on many parts of our coasts, whilst 
rock- crystals, spar?*, and other similar stones, are yielded 
in most of the mountainous districts. Many villages in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, are able to send such ob- 
jociH, and thu^take tlieir part in the Exhibition. Nume- 
lous localities might supply beautiful marbles and stones 
of great variety and value in building, which at present 
are not known out of their locality. Clays of different 
kinds suitable for pottery abound in many parts of the 
United Kingdom, which would b % likely to* obtain a very 
extended commercial value, if they were brought forward 
and made known on this occasion, accompanied, if possible, 
by some manufactured article. In Dorsetshire, for ex- 
ample, a very common yellow earihenware is made of the 
cheapest kind, which certainly ought to he shown. Any 
hue sands which may be considered as suitable for glass- 
making should be exhibited, which may easily be done in 
glass phials; a specimen of such sands should be con- 
tributed from every locality where they can be found. The 
immense value of these discoveries to the locality itself 
where they are found, may be illustrated by a recent 
case: — Within a short period, an estate has been pur- 
chased near Maidstone, in Kent, and the new proprietor 
furthwiili examined its minoralogical properties. He 
found a pit of beautirul sand suitable for ghiss-making, 
which is now supplied to the metropolis in tons; he also 
found seams of clay suitable for pottery, and now a large 
pottery is established, with its steam-engine and proper 
machinery, and thus a new means was opened for employ- 
int; ihf siirtjrabundant labour of the surrounding agri- 
cultural villages. Moreover, the proprietor, on his own 



estate, found excellent building stone.. Five years ago, 
these precious materials, which now yield him a profit 
and his neighb mrs work, were lyiug uudiscovered iu the 
earth. 

Another instance of a valuable discovery is the green 
sand of Farnham. An exhibition a few years back of the 
valuable green sand of Farnham would have had the 
effect of drawing attention at an earlier date to this admi- 
rable assistant of the agricultural interest, and enabling 
other districts to learn that they too had it, though they 
had not known its value. The same remark may be ap- 
plied to the coprolites of Felixstowe. Fuller's earth is now 
obtainable for commerce in only two or three districts, but 
probably exists in many, if it be sought for. 

It is desirable that inquiry should be made in every 
village to ascertain whether it has not ^ome raw materials, 
as well as vegetable produce, which might be exhibited on 
this occasion to its own great advantage. 



DIARY OF A CLERGYMAN. 

SntUGQUNQ SPIRITS.. 

A WELL KNOWN author has published a book with the 
euphonious title of 'The Battle of Life!' The battle of 
life ! How suggestive ! The best way to use tlie book in 
question is to stop at Uie title, and think. How- many 
thousands of struggling spirits are there in England, not 
to embrace a greater portion of our globe, whose history 
in a battle of life ! How many men, with grey hairs, who 
cannot recollect a day of their existence that was not en- 
gaged in this battle ! Poverty, disappointment, sickness, 
bereavement, blasted hopes, and ten thousand other afflic- 
tions, come upon the field, and, single-handed, the true 
hero struggles with them all. The world is too busy to 
notice bira. Engaged witli its own affairs, it takes no 
note of his. He is not a worshipped hero — except he 
conquer ; and then men praise him because he does well 
to himself; but it has no incense for him whilst he is in 
the act of struggling, although it is only then that he 
needs it, and although that, is iq reality the merit of his 
case. The merit Jies not in the victory, but in the eflfert 
to obtain it. The world tests merit by success. This is 
one of its myriad fallacies. The merit is in the struggle. 
Heroes as great as any that have been crowned by the 
applause that waits upon achievement, have fiillen in tho. 
battle of life unnamed, unnoticed, unknown. Non-saccess 
and non-merit are not convertible terms. The principle 
that arms for the struggle, and, the mode in which it is 
carried on, are the just criterion. The issue of the contest 
has littl<^ to do with it. The battle is not to the strong, 
nor the race to the swift. Perseverance in a good cause, 
conducted upon rigl^t principles, is frequently successful, 
but not always ; and, to insinuate a doubt respecting the 
soundness of him who fails, simply because he fails, is at 
once uncharitable and unjust. Men have died broken- 
hearted, after threescore years of incessant struggle ; and 
shame upon the iniquity that brands them as cowards ! 
for their broken hearts declare them true heroes. Their 
calamity proclaims that to the last they hid fbught 
Broken hearts are sometimes the greenest laurels in the 
eye of virtue. Non-success is sometimes real victory. 
Everything depends upon what is in the man, and how 
and why he struggles. Failure has its lessons, as well as 
conquest; and the former are sometimes more valuable 
than the latter. They art not so easily read, however, 
for the obvious reason that the work) does not see them 
80 plainly. We hear of * the self-made man,* * the archi- 
tect of his own fortune,' * the conquering hero,* and then 
it puts the trumpet to its mouth, and blows a shrill blast, 
and *does obeisance;* but, when it hears of another, who 
has fkiled in the battle of life, albeit he was, in every in- 
tellectual and moral respect, equal to its l^vom-ite, and 
may have struggled too with greater energy, and for a 
longer period, it passes him by, with a * poor fellow ! * or, 
perhaps, with the malignant inuendo, *Ah, there mvst 
have been something wrong there ! * There is a prophet 
in Bricktowu-upon-BW^£t,JWho6e Tision is remarkably 
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clear After the event. A friend of mine related to me tbe 
following conversation which he had with him lately : — 

* Well, Mr Seer/ said my friend, * have you heard the 
news about your old townsman, Keenlook ? ' 

* No ; what about him ? ' 

* He has obtained a valuable colonial appointment' 
*Knew it,' said Seer, looking wonderfully wise; * knew 

it; always prophesied that Keenlook would get on; al- 
ways saw it in his eye — determined, fixed, piercing. Well 
done, Keenlook! An honour to Bricktown-upon-swamp ! 
Always said he would. Ought to be invited to a public 
dinner. 1*11 mention it to our mayor.' 

'A public dinner to Keenlook! 'said my friend. *0, 
very well. Pray, Mr Seer, have you had any intelligence 
of Alfred Richeart P I believe he is related to some fa- 
milies in this town, and you may have heard something 
of him.* 

•Richeart? Ffe that was schoolmaster in Eaglefield, 
and clerk in Dr Wisehead's chapel?'- 

•The same.' 

•No, nothing lately. What's he doing now ? ' 

• Fighting with difficulties, and can scarcely obtain bread 
for his family ' 

♦ Ah ! I thought so; always said so. He'll never get on. 
What do you think ? He kept Mrs Smallsoul two years 
waiting for tbe balance of her house-rent Snd that! 
How can a man get on that does not pay his way ? ' 

'Has Mrs Siaallsoul not been paid?' asked my friend. 

• yes, at last.* 
•And with interest?' 

* 1 believe so.' 

• Did she not also saddle him with law expenses ? ' 
•So I have heard ; and served him right too.' 

* Now, Mr Seer, I have only to say that the man whom 
you thus brand is a far greater, better, and more deserv- 
iog man than him to whom you propose to offer the in- 
cense of a public dinner. Keenlook is a passable sort of 
man, as the world goes, and I have nothing to say against 
him ; but there is not so much nobility in his whole life 
and history, as there is in a single mental aspiration 
of Richeart As a philosopher, a philanthropist, and a 
Christian, I admire and love him; from his writings, I 
have derived both pleasure and profit ; his extraordinary 
modesty — sure sign of genius that — has kept him con- 
cealed and poor; and it was only the other day that I 
learned, to my surprise and grief, that the author of the 
'Philosophy of Greatness' ' 

• What ! ' said V-y interrupting my friend. < Yon eannot 
mean the author of that sublime work ? ' 

• I do, sir,' said he, smiling, ' and am not a little pleased 
to find that you both know and appreciate it I am pre- 
pared, moreover, to prophesy, hefore^ the event, that, when 
you know Alfred Richeart personally, you will esteem 
and love him. Tou shall hear a little of his history and 
struggles, and perhaps you will then desire to see the 
man himself.' 

'You will greatly oblige me,' I said ; 'but how did your 
conversation with Seer terminate ? ' 

• 0, he buttoned his pockets, afnud that I had a de- 
sign upon them, and walked away, muttering some rub- 
bish about • useless book-worms that could not pay their 
debts,' and I left the earth-worm in disgust.' 

Seer may be taken as a representative of the multitude 
in its hasty judgments. It does not reason, but leaps to 
conclusions. The silent struggle, the state of the heart, 
the mental disposition, are things beyond its province; 
consequently it often condemns where praise is merited, 
and praises where condemnation is due. It is gratifying 
to believe that there is a day coming which will bring to 
light the hidden things of darkness, and fulfil the promise 
that light is sown fur the righteous, and gladness for the 
upright in heart 

The substance of my friend's communication respecting 
Richeart was as follows : — Early thrown upon the world, 
"ith no capital but strong principles, whose seeds had 
heen sown by wise parents, and sedulously cultivated by 
self-appreciation of their importance, he soon found them 



both a solace and a necessity amidst those trials and dif- 
ficulties, which seem wisely intended for the discipline of 
men who are to be of any service to their fellows upon the 
platform of liffe. With a clear intellect and well-balanced 
judgment he commanded the respect and attention of 
those with whom h^ came in contact; but, being of re- 
tiring and studious habits, and of exceeding modest de- 
meanour, he was comparatively little known. Those vir- 
tues for which he should have been admired, were in reality 
•against his success in life ; that is, against that material 
advantage with which men are in the habit of identifying 
success. His modesty led him to consider himself inferior 
to every one else; and though the solidity of his judg- 
ment and the logical conclusiveness of his reasoning were 
appreciated by thinking men, whenever, by much per- 
suasion, he was led to take his plaoe in a public meeting, 
he always felt himself unhappy at the sound of his own 
voice, and imagined that he bad retarded, rather than for- 
warded, the interests of tiie cause— chiefly educational — 
which he had been pleading. Everything merely super- 
ficial he eschewed, and felt sorry when he saw the readi- 
ness of the majority in most public assemblies to be car- 
ried away by fluent oratory, which frequently conveyed 
but little information, and, more frequently still, had little 
or nothing to do with the question nominally under dis- 
cussion. Partly from the necessities of existence, and 
partly ft-om a desire to be of service to others, he adopted 
the ill-requited and little prized, though both onerous and 
honourable, profession of a schoolmaster. Doubting his 
qualifications for a more important and populous sphere, 
he selected, as the scene of his first educational efforts, a 
small town, whose inhabitants were both poor and igno- 
rant of the advantages of instruction. * Hereditary bonds- 
men' to ignorance and superstition (those sable sisters 
that have long deluded mankind), they had no desire for 
that light which. makes men free. Their stolidity and ob- 
stinate adherence to traditional usages, which are 'more 
honoured in the breach than the observance,' severely tried 
his sensitive mind, and ultimately thwarted all his exertions 
for their benefit and that of their children. They sneered 
at his * newfangled notions,' and made themselves merry 
at his desire to abandon the venerable custom of flogging. 
* How on airth,' asked a wise, old grandame of her gossip- 
ing companions — • how on airth can Mister Ricket go for 
to say as he can raison with them colts ? Raison, indeed ! 
What's the world coming to, I wonder ? I ha'e brought 
up a family of seventeen children, and ha'e na — let me 
see : John seven, Abel four — no, it's five— Enoch six — no, 
it's four, for Grill died — Rocky nine, Nell — Ah! bless 
me, it's no use going on ! — that's thirty, ain't it !— grand- 
children-^thirty ? — there's mae nor that, for last Christ- 
mas we had them a' here (except them as is dead, and 
left the country), and there was twenty-five; and my old 
man said it wasn't half on 'em; so I daresay there's 
forty — and we never raisoned with ony o' 'em. And our 
schoolmister (a very lamed man he is, too, except when 
he gitfl a drap o' beer), poor old man, he's getting nearly 
blind now, says ' 

* Aye, what does he say ? ' interrogated mother Cross. 

* Why, I was just goin' to tell you. He says, says I to 
him, says I — Mister Jones, says I, Mistress Brown tells 
me as this new schoolmister don't flog, but raisons. Now, 
what think you of that ? ' 

* Think of that,' says he; 'think of it'— and he lifted 
the jug o' beer (T always send for a quart o' the Oriflaa's 
best for him, for he teached all my fhmily) to his head — 
and ' think of it,' says he — (he emptied the jug, he was 
main thirsty) — * why, the man's a goney ! Thai's what I 
think,' ' 

* A goney, Mister Jones,' says I to him ; * what's that ? ' 

* A goney,* says he, ' is a Hebrew word which I lamed 
in America.' — Mister Jones, you know, was one of them 
that conquered Washandown, and he larned to be a great 
soholard there. — * A goney,' says he, * is a jackass. Rai- 
son,' says he (the dear old man, the beer was warming 
him) — * raison, indeed! I would raison like the centry- 
man in the Bible.' 
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* Ah I ' says I, • how is that?' says I ; * for, if it's there,' 
says 1, * it's good.' 

' Why,' says he, * the ccntryman said to one, * Go ! ' and 
' to another, * Come,' and if they didn't answer at once, why, 
he raiaoned across their backs. Ha ! ha ! ' 

In snch a population as this, it is ctident that a man of 
■ fine feelings was entirely out of place. Mr Riclieart strug> 

I gled long, and was so far 8ucces;iful, as to giiin the affec- 
tions of the few children who were allowed to remain with 
him. But prejudice and folly, having the strength of the 
current on their side, finally conquered, and our struggler 

! I left the place, poorer than he came, and sorrowful in spi- 
I rit; but, upheld by faith, he was resolved to struggle on 
I elsewhere. Honesty of purpose sustains a man. The 

{ ' strong conviction that right will some day rise to the sur* 
' face, has enabled a man to hold on in the battle of life, 
I who, without this faith, would have sunk in the mighty 

' I waters. 

I I Rioheart, on the recommendation of a relative, removed 
to a town some twenty miles distant In consequence of 
the illness of his wife and child, he was obliged to remain 
three days and nights at an inn on the road. Medical ad- 
vice was absolutely necessary for the sufferers. Having set- 
tled all his little accounts, with the eiception of a balance 
of two pounds tu the owner of the schoolroom, as already 
referred to by Mr Seer, he had not the means loft of paying 
a medical man. Perplexed and distrf8st:d, but still con- 
fident that he would not be forsaken, be mentioned the 
caae to the landlord of the inn, expressing his desire to have 
a skilful doctor, but at the same time intimating that his 
means were very limited. After surveying him closely, with 
a pair of small, grey, twinkling eyes, looking out through 
layers of fat, his host asked him what he was, and what 
brought him into these difficulties. He rapidly told him 
the simple fiicts of the case, expres:;ing great anxiety for 
his beloved wife and child. * Well, well,' said the good- 
natured landlord, * your's is a bad trade, friend. Sohool- 
masters and bookmakers ba'n't much to boast on, and 
some o' the clargy aint much better. There's nothin' like 
bishops, friend; that's the trade!' and, smiling at his 
own small wit, be called out, * Jim ! Jim ! here. Jump 
across Blinky, and ride off to Dr Kurem with my 'spects, 
and ask him to come here presently ,* and, d'ye hear, Jim ? 
no loitering I ' 

Returning to the chamber of bis earthly treasures, he 
endeavoured to soothe his dear wife, by telling her that a 
medical man would soon be with them. This, however, 
seemed to awaken in her breast a freeh source of anxiety. 
* My dear, why did you this ? ' she inquired, * fur we can- 
not reward him.' * True, my love,* he replied, * we can- 
not ; but God can.' * Yes,' she said, * I know it. All is 
well ; and I reproach myself for doubting your wisdom, as 
1 cannot doubt your faith in God.' The arrival of the 
good doctor was speedy, and his skill was happily tested. 
On the third day, he said, ' Well, Mr Ricbeart, you have 
no further use for me, I am happy to say. So, good by ! ' 

*But, Dr Kurem—I beg your pardon, sir— but your 
. 1 have not yet ask^ how much ' 

* Nor need you ask. I have heard your story from my 
fi&t friend down stairs, and I see its truth in your face. 
Nay, no words now ! 1 know what struggles are. Twenty 
years — twenty years up to the chin in an adverse stream 
ought to teach a man sympathy with his fellow- men. I've 
got to shore, at last> although you see it has made me 
grey ; but a grey head b a good thing in my profession- 
people think it a sign of wisdom ! Good by ; Good by .' 
I've left a small box of very useful medicine with your 
goodwife ; but you ueed not open it until you reach the 
end of your journey.' 

So -saying, Dr Kurem sprung into his carriage, and 
drove off. The Undlord was now called for, to whom poor 
Richeart, with a tliankful heart, said, * Sir, I do not know 
how much I am obliged to you for bringing that excellei t 
and benevolent doctor to us ; and now how much have [ 
to pay you ? * 

* Pay ! ' said Boniface. * I've looked at this h. re bill 
till I'm blind ; but John says you had no n cr . If all 



my customers carried on this way, I might shut op sbop. 
No wine, no spirits, no beer, and only one dinner for three 
days; nothing but breakfast and tea ! ' 

* Why, sir,' said Richeart, trying to smile, * I own we 
are but poor customers ; but we n^ver drink anj of tbeee 
things, and it's better to be economical, than run into 
debt' 

* I see, I see,' said the landlord ; ' but teetotaHsn 
wouldn't do for me. I should fall away. I tried it on^e 
for a day and a-hnlf, but it wouldn't do. An empty sack 
wont do for a landlord. It would pot a bad charaoter on 
his house, you see.' 

* I understand you,* replied Richeart 

* Bah ! it isn't worth, so here goes ! ' and be tore U» 
bill to shreds, saying, *I don't believe Kurem wouid 
charge you anything, no more wont I ; but you can give 
a trifle to the servants.' 

Having reached the town, and secured temporary lodg- 
ings, Richeart's next effort was to search fur a schooi- 
room, and to commence his profession. After many trials 
and disappointments, he at Ust succeeded in finding a 
place in the outskirts of the town, with the proprietor of 
which he made arrangements, and forthwith entered on 
his duUes. At the end of three months, notwithstanding 
all his exertions, he had only seven boys under tuitioB. 
He had to struggle against poverty and prejudice amidjt 
a people to whom he was a stranger ; and now, the first 
quarter's rent falling due, be was again sorely agitated in 
mind. Want and care had visibly influenoed his health; 
his beloved child had died, and another was bom; ins 
wife was extremely delicate ; and the owner of the build 
ing in which he kept school was a harsh man, who knew 
not how to sympathise with sorrow, and threatened to 
eject him, if the rent was not promptly paid. He had 
recently finished the manuscript of his essay on the * Phi- 
losophy of Greatness,' and, though entertaining scarcely 
any hope of finding a publisher to purchase the copyrigiitk ' 
the thought occurred to him that he would forward it to 
London, to an eminent publishing house. He did sa In 
the course of a few days> a letter arrived from Mesan 
Octavo & Co., stating, that they were obliged by Mr 
Richeart's offer, but that their liands a ere fuIL Ulti- 
mately, however, the book was published, and met wiik 
the applause of the critics ; but« beyond that, it broo^iir 
no reward to the excellent author. By a series of provi- 
dential circumiitauces, which he Ciiled not to recognise, 
and for which his heart was deeply thankful, he was en- 
abled to overcome pressing difficulties, and to struggle on 
in that place for ten long years. The ba tie of life has 
been with this most deserving man a stem re«ility. He 
struggles still ; and he says that all that has occur rvd has 
only given him vigour for thefyhtJ 



SONNET ON THE PATRIOTIC MEMORY OF 
SIR JAMES GIBSON CRAIG, 
Deceased March 6, I860. 
So Cnlg hms closed his luiin and bri^tbt career 

Of Dicrltonous scr.lce— Cral^I * whose name 

Was em^tcm meet of his strong soul, and nramo. 
Faith, Ibrtitndo Integrity, draw near 
To strew v ith evergreens his honoar^d bier. 

And wr.*athi- a citaplet of perennial fame. 

His worth upprovud, and i%tsdoni to proclaim. 
As some tHil nK>k Is seen aloft to rear. 
From the nild-doep to heaven bis towering form. 

Spurn from his toot, from shoulders fling and aide% 

Hie frothy fury of Insulting tides, 
And frown deflai ce proud on rsvlng storm: — 

So stood stout Gll>son, and superior rose 

O'er rage of Action and domestic foes. P.spcen«. 

♦ Cr«lg, Scotic^ or rather Celtic^ a roek^ thns Bums, 

* Meg was deaf as Aiisa Craig," 

The brLf Intenal whldi elapsed betwixt the demise of Jeffrey scJ 

: that of Craig has been remarked. Lovely and pleasant in their Bve^ 

in death they were not dlvidud. Perhaps the following fine and prcK 

found sentiment was nerer more applicable. Its quotat on and trsns- 

' latlon, therefore, require no apology. * Sane ubi idem et roaxhnus ef 

I honestissimns amor cst> aliquando prae^trt ntorte jungi qmam vita dtt- 

\ trahL' In sooth, where a reciprocal, and a most fervent and boDoan. 

i able friendship exists, it it al time* pr^erabU to be touted b$ denik 

' than eevered by lifr. * 
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ANCIENT RELIOIONS. 

Ik nothiog hare mankind shown their waywardness so 
much as in religion. Originally possessed of a revelation 
from the Creator, they quickly forgot it Sunk in vicious 
indulgences, they did not even wish to remember it ; and 
it is held probable that the great antediluvian apostacy 
was atheism. Starting afresh on their career, after the 
deluge, the human race again lost their divine revelation, 
or obscured it by the inventions of an ignorant fancy. The 
great error into which they then fell was polytheism. 
Klan, placed on earth, and imbued with an adoring spirit, 
began to magnify the objects by which he was surrounded ; 
and, first worshipping God through them, at length wor- 
shipped them along with God. The systems of paganism 
thence arising bore the impress of the temperament and 
circumstances of the nations who framed them ; and thus 
each exhibits a spirit, creed, and mythology, in most re- 
spects peculiar to itselfl Of these systems, we would now 
speak. 

The human mind has naturally a consciousness of a 
power superior to itself at work in the universe, and, when 
not blinded by passion or deluded by habit, it regards that 
power as existing in one conscious being— the former, 
though not the Creator of the world. (We say, not the 
Creator, because the making of the material universe out 
of nothing has never been entertained by mankind when 
unaided by a revelation from on high.) Accordingly, all 
systems of paganism, however differing in spirit and form, 
agreed in this — that, far exalted above all the deities popu- 
larly worshipped, and whose imaginary history consti- 
tuted the national mythology, there existed a supreme 
ruler, who in many attributes fulfilled our ideas of God. 
Among the ancient Persians, this spirit was styled " Time 
without Bounds' — in India, *the Great Soul* — in China, 
* the Supreme Ruler ' — among the Greeks and Romans, 
' the Greatest and Best' But, from the common people, 
this great being was quite bidden by the more attractive 
deities of their mythology. It was only by the most en- 
lightened of each nation that bis existence was acknow- 
ledged ; and even by them he is always spoken of with 
great vagueness, and seems rather a metaphysical abstrac- 
tion of the mind than a real object endowed with self- 
coDsciousness or possessed of moral perfections. From 
overrating the importance of expressions concerning this 
shadowy head, very erroneous opinions have at times been 
formed as to the morality of certain heathen religions ; but 
the only sure foundation of opinion, in such matters, is to 
be found in the popular creeds. 

In early times, when external nature deeply impressed 
men's minds, and when the laws that regulate its pheno- 
mena were still mysteries, the universal form of idolatry 
was the Sabian. Men, when they cry to the Deity, look tO 
the sky. In its fathomless depths of azure, in its purity. 
And in the brilliant phenomena it displays, they behold a 
fit abode for the great God who is above the worlds : in its 
wild meteors, they see his warnings ; in the thunderings 
and lightnings, his wrath ; in the dazzling sky-beams, his 
smile. And when the pristine race of men beheld the glo- 
rious sun, holding these realms as his own — entering them 
with a blaze of light, and quitting them amid the splen- 
dours of royalty divine — they deemed him lord of the 
sky— lord of the sky and pod of the human race; for they 
beheld him, moreover, clothing earth with the hues of the 
raiobow, warming the soil, and eliciting from its bosom 
fruits and flowers, nnd all vegetation ; cheering men and 
animals with his beams, and lighting them to their pur- 
8uit8 and enjoyrrcnt^^. With him, all was life and beauty ; 
without him, all was darkness and death. Each day, from 
cast to west he travelled over the broad earth, viewing 
the world and its inhabitmts ; and his bright orb, upon 
which no mortal can look undnzzled, seemed the eye of 
God watching over creation. When he withdrew from the 
heavens, and made night to refresh his creatures, he left 
I the moon and the sentinel stars to keep watch over the 
I slumbers of earth ; and these, also, were adored by the 
2W 



I earlier generations of mankind, as subordinate objects of 
worship. 

By his necessities and by his passions, man is so absorb- 
ed in the material interests of existence, that there is a 
constant danger of his spiritual powers being neglected, 
and his abstract ideas forgotten. Even in his most en- 
lightened state, this is true ; but it is especially so in re- 
gard to the comparatively rude intellects of paganism. Re- 
ligion must then speak to its votaries in rites and ceremo- 
nies. These considerations occasioned the permanence and 
diffusion of the practice of idol- worship; but it is not pro- 
bable that they originated it In early times, men acted less 
from reflection than from instinct ; and the love of sym- 
bols is natural in man. Besides the use of symbols in 
early writing and languages, to which mankind had ror 
course from necessity, there is an instinctive impulse in 
our nature to obtain representatives of what we admire, 
and to bestow upon these much of the love or veneration 
that we feel for the things represented. It is an instinct 
catholic in human nature, developed in all times and in 
all places — in the heart of civilisation as in the midst of 
barbarism -^in the countless busts and portraits of Europe, 
as in the rudely-carved idols of African fetishism. 

Accordingly, when the sun and planets, at first adored 
as emblems of the Creator, at length became invested by 
their worshippers with a portion of divinity, idolatry soon 
followed, still further to lure men from the truth. Soon 
after the dispersion of Babel, typical of man's wandering 
from the great Fountain of Light traces of this moral 
blindness are discoverable. The roost ancient temple in 
the world was that of Belus at Babylon, surmounted by a 
gigantic golden statue of the sun^od, which, placed high 
above the people, flashed in the upper air like the sun it- 
self. The images which Rachel, on her flight with Jacob, 
abducted from her father, and on which both she and La- 
ban set such store, were undoubtedly Sabian idols. On 
the remotest verge of profane history, there lived on the 
borders of Persia a tribe who worshipped the planets un- 
der images of a very extraordinary nature — being < those 
under which the souls of these stars had appeared in the 
world of imagination to many saints, prophets, and philo- 
sophers ; ' and in Arabia a similar idolatry prevailed un- 
til the rise of Mahommedanism. The Sabian]religion, of 
which these were modi6cations, believed in God, but wor- 
shipped the planets as his vicegerent^ paying also a high 
veneration to ancestors. And, ei^r with or without 
idols, every part of the world has at some period seen it- 
self Sabian. 

Among the lofty and chivalrous Persians, this system 
remained longest in its purity, uncontarainated by idols, 
and free from the absurdities of mythology. Herodotus 
says of them — * They reject the use of temples, of altars, 
and of statues, and smile at the folly of those nations who 
imagine that the gods are sprung from, or have any affinity 
with, the human nature. The tops of the highest moun- 
tains are the places chosen for sacrifice. Hymns and 
prayers are the principal worship : the supreme God who 
fills the whole circle of heaven is the object to whom they 
are addressed.' But they seem also to have adored the 
sun, moon, earth, fire, water, and the winds. Zoroaster 
the Mede, feigning a divine revelation t-o himself, remodelled 
the popular faith ; but, while inculcating an immortal and 
beneficent Creator, by bis introduction of flame from an 
earthly substance as the emblem of Deity, and the worship 
of it in temples, he opened a door for superstition. The 
religious system of Persia now assumed a settled form ; 
and its most remarkable feature was the attempt to recon- 
cile the existence of moral and physical evil with the su- 
premacy of a beneficent Creator. 

At the head of this system — though little better than a 
speculative abstraction — ^was the God who created and pre- 
serves the world, and who, said Zoroaster, was like infinity 
of time and space. Proceeding from him, voluntarily or 
by blind chance, were Ormuzd and Ahriman, the good and 
evil principles. Both of these had creative powers, and 
from their united action sprang the good and evil existing 
in every created thing. The spirits of the former watched 
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oyer the seasons, elements, and race of man, which those 
of the latter sought to destroy. Life, though not sensation, 
was attributed to the vegetable world ; and the guardian 
genii of the elements were belit^ved to weep when the 
sanctity of their charge was violated. Penances, firsts, 
celibacy, were discountenanced, as a criminal rejection 
of the gifts of Providehce; and, in a wise spirit, acts 
of usefulness and beneficence to mankind were deemed 
more acceptable to heayeki than endless repetitions of 
absolution. 

Not the least remarkable part of Zoroaster's creed is that 
which regards the close of this world'd history. Although 
the sceptre of present power is. equally shared by Ormuzd 
and Ahriman, the good principle zS alone eternal. After 
the strife between these spirits has continued for its ap- 
pointed time, Mythra the mediator descends from heaven. 
Earth b purified by fire; the Aision of its metals will 
prove to the good like a warm milk- bath, but to the bad 
excruciating torture. Three days and three nights of ap- 
palling anguhh, concentrating the agonies of three thou- 
sand years, will expiate the crimes of the wicked; and 
earth, purged f^om sin, and beautiful as when it came ra- 
diant from the hand of Ormusd, becomes the abode of the 
blessed. Ahriman himselfls converted to good ; and the 
drama closes with the reign of universal bliss and holi- 
ness. 

This is the purest creed of paganism. Its peculiarities 
in this respect are its elevated conceptions of the Deity, in 
opposition to the sensual and debsising mythologies of most 
other nations. While it struggled with the question that 
has agitated mankind from the- creation until now — how 
came evil ? — it acknowledged the supremacy of a beneficent 
ruler; it inculcated the soul's immortality, and a system 
of future rewards and punishments ; but, with lofty views 
of Qod's beneficence, it looked forward to a time when evil 
and suffering should cease, and all his creatures be happy. 
In all this we find a spirit, and in part a creed, resembling 
those of revelation. In Scripture, Abasuerus is distin- 
guished from other kings of the heathen by being styled 
' servant of God ; ' and to this similarity of religious spirit 
may be traced the fiivour shown by the monarchs of Persia 
to the captive tribes of Judah. It is not a little remark- 
able, also, that the greatest rival of Christianity was found 
in this religion of Zoroaster. The mission of Mythra and 
that of the Messiah, to pagan eyes, were the same ; but the 
Persian was to come in splendour — the Nazarene bad come 
in shame ; and for two centuries the Roman world hung 
in suspense between Mythra and Christ. 

In India, the great cradle of polytheism, Sabianism pur- 
sued a different course, and was soon altogether lost in 
the ' many inventions ' with which the Hindoo imagina- 
tion overlaid it The vast steppes to the northwest of 
India was the original seat of the Hindoo race ; and amid 
these sterile and monotonous plains, the sun rolling above 
them and their herds, was the great phenomenon of 
existence. Accordingly, their deity was Indra, the sun- 
god. Penetrating in straggling groups through the gorges 
of the Himalaya, they by-and-by descended into the fer- 
tile phiins of Bengal, and with the rise of cities arose civili- 
sation. A change, too, occurred in their religion. Amid 
the exuberance of animal and vegetable life around them — 
with the ceaseless birth, progress, and decay of nature ex- 
hibited in a thousand striking forms — the solitary Indra 
no longer satisfied their polytheistic spirit. New deities 
were added. The three great attributes of deity — the 
creating, preserving, and destroying principles — were em- 
bodied in Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva: and thenceforth 
Indra himself was forgotten. The priesthood, too, had by 
this time risen to power : the old hymns and prayers, de- 
scriptive of the wants and desires of a pastoral people, were 
invested with a spiritual meaning; and a mythology grew 
up, which, in the vastness, yet absurdity of its conceptions, 
is the most wonderful fabric of superstition that the world 
lias produced. 

In their belief of the soul's immortality, the Hindoos in- 
finitely surpassed the sages of Greece and Rome; and 
their moral emotions, though bewildered by a lively ima- 



gination, hold the highest rank in the scale of paganism* 
They had a keen sense of moral guilt, and the conscience 
was styled by them * the solitary seer in the heart, from 
whose eye nothing is hid;' all nature, they imagined, 
possessed the sensation of pleasure and pain ;* and sin 
was so heinous an offence against the great soul of the world, 
that the very elements shuddered at its committal. These 
beliefs, blending with the idealism of their philosophy, gave 
rise, to the peculiar feature of their religion — the doctrine 
of the metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls. The 
human soul, they believed, was originally a part of the 
essence of the deity ; and its existence on earth was a state 
of probation and suffering, from which it could only escape 
by re-absorption into the Godhead. They taught that the 
soul of man, in consequence of its sins, was condemned to 
pass after death into some form of animal life ; and, if con- 
tinuing evil, to sink from one grade of existence into others 
still lower; until, at length, becoming * touched wi*^ a 
love of divine things,' it was permitt^ to re-animate a 
human frame, and finally to be bom in the sacred caste of 
the Brahmins — the souls of which class alone could hope 
for absorption into the divine essence. 

It was with a melancholy shrinking that the Hindoos 
looked forward to this transmigration ; and to escape from 
its attendant sorrow and suffering, by immediate absorp- 
tion, was the great aim of their religious philosophy. This 
could be accomplished only by penances, so severe, and so 
long-continued, as to extinguish all the passions, nay, even 
the mental emotions of humanity; and in this deathlike 
calm of thought and passion, the soul, it was thought, 
loosened from its earthly fetters, attained supematnnil 
powers, and was drawn into mysterious union with the 
deity. Hence the death-inlife penances of the Yogees, 
which in every age have made India remarkable fbr the 
numbers and self-immolation of its religious fiinatics. 

Such wa3 the Hindoo religion. Its mythology sought 
to magnify to the highest pitch the power of the gods ; and 
if its details seem to us monstrous and absurd, it is but 
fair to remember how differently constituted is our intel- 
lect from that of India, and that the Hindoo would be 
equally surprised that the ancient gods of Europe differed 
so little from ordinary men. In common with some others, 
but excelling them in degree, the Hindoo creed inculcated 
great tenderness towards animals — a consequence, doubt- 
less, of its doctrine of the transmigration of souls; and it 
was characterised by a mystical spirit, which concentrated 
itself on the attempt to raise living man into God. India 
has in all ages been the great fountainhead of mystery and 
mysticism. By transmission, these appeared in the Grecian 
schools of Plato and Pythagoras ; by tradition, and per- 
haps by consanguinity, they inspired the Rosicrucian 
dreams of mediroval Germany; and partly by direct 
communication, partly through the old Greco-Arabian 
school of Alexandria, they originated the Soofeeism which 
has so long deluded the greatest geniuses of Persia and 
Syria. 

In the Chinese religion, we find a totally different spirit 
predominant; imagination is discarded, and reason is 
everything. Schlegel considers that (in consequence of 
this want of the imaginative faculty, from which polytheism 
springs) divine revelation was longer of being obscured in 
China than elsewhere in the pagan world. But if rational- 
ism was thus at first productive of good results, itis c*^rtain 
that it soon gave birth to a most pernicious scepticism. If 
the delusions of polytheism had been avoided, the deaden- 
ing effects of atheism were incurred. Mythology there is 
none — gods there are none. In earliest times', indeed, 
Tien (or heaven) seems to have meant the Supreme Being 
pervading the universe and awarding moral retribution ; 
but long before Christ, the term had come to signify the 
visible sky only. Nearly six centuries before our era, 
Confucius admitted that he did not understand much re- 
specting the gods, and preferred being silent on the sub- 
ject; and a later sage affirmed that sufficient knowledge 

* * Veiretablea, as well m animals, have Internal oonsdoomesa, and 
are aensible of pleasare and pain.*— Lotci qf Mmu, ch. L 49. 
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was not possessed to-sftjr positively thai they exkte<k * Hea^ 
Tea, earth, and the sages/ say GonfuoiaBs, * form a triad of 
powers equal among themseWes.' The immortality of the 
soul is neyer mooted : virtue b supposed to be awarded, 
and vice punished, in the individuals or their posterity on 
earth ; or, more cowectly, virtue is inculcated solely be- 
cause necessary to the welfare of society— morality, apart 
from the legal canon, has no existence< — and no guilt can 
possibly be incurred, the Chinese think, except from in- 
fringement of the laws of the empire. Aeoordingly, in 
their account of the creation, there is no diviao maker and 
preserver. Their cosmogony .pr»o«eds from the blind ope- 
ration of matter, and may aptly be styled * a sexual sys- 
tem of the universe.' The first material principle, divid- 
ing into a maseuline and feminine principle, became 
heaven and earth ; and by their union all existences, both 
animate and inanimate, were produced, and the power of 
propagation was. conveyed to^and became inhereat in, all 
of them. 

With a creed thus denying the existence t>f Ood, pro- 
gress in divine knowledge is impossible ; and accordingly, 
the result now is the same as it was three thousand years 
ago. The external worship is Sabian, but it is merely a 
matter of form devised by government to impress the masses ; 
and it is observed by the people, because' inculcated by 
law, and impressed upon them from childhood — and part- 
ly, doubtless, from suptrstitioua twinges which even the 
atheist cannot utterly banish. Heaven, earth, and the im- 
perial ancestors, are the objects of the great sacrifices, and 
iheir worship is restricted to the emperor and his court ; 
nezl.in rank comes the emperor himself, who is adored by 
the whole nation ; and then the medium and lesser sacri- 
fices, the.objetsts of which are the principal phenomena of 
nature — the sun, moon, earth, wind, &c. — and the chief 
benefadtors of the natioB« Although the most enlightened 
nation of Asia, they aie not only fatalists, but, by a singu- 
lar inconsistency, exhibit a general proneness to supersti- 
tions practices, and the Taou-sxe, once the leading religious 
sect, are now professors of magic. 

From a consideration of the moral history of the Chinese, 
it may perhaps appear that however beneficial a rational- 
istic spirit may be in early times, as a counterpoise to the 
tendency to polytheism then prevalent in nations, it is 
prone to overrate its own importance, and to prove hurt- 
ftil to the higher energies of the soul, in states of high 
oivilisation. In such states, the spread of knowledge suf- 
ficiently checks the development of polytheism ; and the 
danger then arises from the self-sufficiency of reason, which 
desires to be the sole arbiter in the spiritual matters of re- 
ligion. Thus influanced, man' refuses assent to whatever 
in divine tradition is not susceptible of logical demonstra- 
tion. From such a review we see also that even atheism 
has its gods: that the human spirit cannot shake off 
those instincts tliat tell us of a higher power inflnen- 
cing our destinies, and, in spite of reason, betakes itself 
to superstition. Denying, a Providence, it yet adores 
Chance! 

Of the oldreligion of Egypt, we know almost nothing.. 
Of its nnmereoa treatises^ one papyrus-roU alone remains 
—the Book of the Dead — in which a disembodied soul is 
represented ofifering prayers and hymns to Osiris, and at 
last obtains forgiveness for its sins in .the flesh. Bunsen 
says, that, judging fVom the ruins of Nineveh, the religion 
of Egypt was closely allied to that of Assyria.- In many 
thiogs, also, it resembled the Indian faith : it held the doc- 
trine of the transmigration of souls (though this dogma was 
confined to the priesthood), and its idols and sculptured 
excavations were similar to those of the Hindoos. But the 
£gyptt.in worship was of a less elevated nature ; in it the 
polytheism of the East appears in its last stage. It pre- 
tends to no dirine revelation ; silence and mystery shroud 
its gods and their worship. A -propitiatory adoration of 
the eril spirit was introduced ; judicial astrology was prac- 
tised ; and the powers of magic, as is evident from our 
Scriptures, were carried to great perfection. Nowhere 
else, in ancient times, did the priesthood strive so syste- 
matically to iuTest themselves with power, by awing and 



deluding the people. The higher articles of faith were con- 
fined to the- priests and the class of the initiated ; the mass 
of the nation were kept ignorant, and indulged in a de- 
graded worship of plants and animals. The leek and the 
onion were objects of adoration, and the popular religion 
seems to have been allied to Fetiali&m, which in every age 
has been predominant in Africa. 

There was a dark spirit in the paganism of Egypt We 
do not find in its priesthood the loving reverence with which 
the Persian and Hindoo adored nature— but a prying re- 
search into her secrets, and a desire to raise themselves 
above their natural powers, by leaguing themselves with 
the spirit of evil. 

No greater contrast can exist than between the paganism 
of Egypt and that of Greece. The former was all secrecy 
— the latter was all publicity ; the temples of Egypt were 
shrouded firom public gaze, by lofly encircling walls — the 
shrines of Greece were ever open to the footstep of the wor- 
shipper. The Hellenic race altered the whole existing 
system of beliefs and rites, and, retaining only what har- 
monised with their lively fancies, invented a new one for 
themselves. Previous religions had been deifications of 
nature : the Greeks deified humanity. Their gods were no 
longer personifications of the elements, but ideal men — 
men exalted in native power and grandeur, but subject to 
the impulses, unexempt from the frailties, of the children of 
earth. The whole passions of humanity they transplanted 
to the breasts of their gods; and in the statues of their 
matchless sculptors, the people l^rned to recognise their 
deities by their form, and to think and speak as if their 
eyes had beheld them. 

First, in the scale of Grecian divinity, came the Olym- 
pians, with Jove, the ' king of god^ and men,' at their 
head. Next in rank were the spirits of earth and sea — the 
nymphs of the woods and dells, the Oreads of the hills, the 
Naiads of the waters and the sparkling fountains — fair 
creatures, more mortal than divine, at times enamoured of 
the beautiful among the sons of men, and revealing them- 
selves in human form to their lovers. Last of all, came 
deified mortals — thus completing the golden chain that 
connected Greece with her heaven, her sons with their gods. 
The imaginary history of these divinities constituted the 
celebrated mythology of the Classics : to all of them sacri- 
fices and offerings were made ; and on extraordinary occa- 
sions, hecatombs, or sacrifices of a hundred oxen, were 
presented to the higher deities. 

This religion, unlike those of India, Persia, and Egypt, 
sprang neither from tradition nor from superstition : un- 
like that of China, it was no fiction of political science. It 
was the work of poets. In Homer, in the earliest yet 
grandest epic of Greece, the system is already complete. 
Divining aright the genius of his nation, though tlien in its 
cradle, be daringly altered the old beliefs ef the -East ; and 
left nothing for his successors but to embellish or sys- 
tematise his mythology. The Beautiful alone shaped the 
Greek Olympus ; mystery and awe were banished from its 
precincts. The tremendous Avatars of Hindoo mythology 
were unknown ; fear towards heaven was almost unfelt ; 
and there wtfs no passion of frail humanity with which 
some deity or other might not sympathise. Among the 
Greeks — a race so fitted to appreciate physical beauty, so 
prone to physical enjoyment— the immortality of the soul 
was treated rather as a speculative opinion than as a basis 
of action ; and though they bad an Elysium, to which the 
only passport was earthly fame, and a Tartarus for the 
punishment of gigantic wickedness — these were but the 
dreams of poetry, fictions to lend interest to a poet's lays. 
Earth was their true Elysium. Death was a theme that 
saddened even the lyre of Anacreon, that had no attrac- 
tions even for the sorrowful, no solace even for the most 
wretched. 

Here we close our remarks, for the paganism of Rome 
was identical with that of Greece. But if the religions of 
these noble nations agreed in form, they differed widely 
in spirit; and if the characteristic of the Greek was the 
worship of Man and Beauty, that of the Roman was the 
worship of Rome and Power. ^ r%r%rs\{> 
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OUR NATIVE FLORA. 

LACUSTSIKR FLOWERS. 

• Pore elemept of waters! wheresoe'er 
Tlion dost forsnke thy snbterra: ean haant% 
Green Lerba, bri^rht flowers, and berry-bearing plants 
RiHe Into life, and in tliy train appear; 
And throngh the snnny portion of the year, 
Swift Insects shine- thy liovering pursuivants: 
But if thy bonnty fall, the forest pants. 
And hart, and hind, and hunter with his spear, 
Languish and droop together.'— Wordsu/orth, 

Thb Flora of onr fresh-Tratcr lakes and rivers, while it 
exhibits a pleasing diyersity in the yarious forms of which 
it is composed, bears an aspect ajcreeably different from 
the ordinary vegetation of our fields and meadows. The 
placid lake is adorned with the expansive foliage and peer- 
less flowers of its Water-lilies, which contrast beautifully 
with the upright reedy plants on the water's margin, and 
the sword-leaved Iris; the smaller lochs and pools have 
their progeny of more humble beauties — the Water-crow- 
foot, floating lily-like on the surface, and the delicate, lace- 
like flower of the Buckbean or Bogbean, a plant whose 
blossoms are * so extremely beautiful, that nothing but its 
native soil could exclude it from a place in every garden.* 
The running waters also have their peculiar plants : — 
• Like tlie stilL 

Unhrnken beating of the sleeper's pnlse. 

Tlie reeds bend down tlie stream ; the willow leaves, 

With a soft check »pon the lulling tide. 

Forget the lifting winds; and the long st«>ni». 

Whoso flowers the water, like a gentle nurse, 

Bears on its bosom, quietly give way. 

And lean in graceful attitudes to rest' 

Truly has it been said, that 

• Waters on a starry night 
Are beantiftil and fah".* 
JT'e Imvo passionately loved the lakes and mnning streams 
of our land from infancy — have wandered by them in 
moonlight and starlight too, but certainly not less delighted 
when, in the bright sunshine, their floral inhabitants were 
bursting into life and loveliness. Yet we number not 
among the followers of old Izaak Walton. True, indeed, 
we have shivered by the river-side on more occasions than 
one, and perhaps cruelly hooked a trout or two by chance, 
all for the sake of pleasing an angling friend, whose rural 
hospitality we have occasionally enjoyed, but we now dis- 
tinctly disclaim all connection with the ' gentle art' 
• Let them that list these pleasures then pnrsne. 

And on their foolish fancies feed their flll ; 
So I the fields and n.eadows green may view. 
And by the rivers fresh may walke at wllle. 
Among the Dazies and the Violets blue, 

Red Hyacinth and yellow DalTodil, 
Purple Narcissus, like the rooming rayes, 
Pale Oanderglas, and azore Culverkayua.* 

The most conspicuous plant in our lakes and streams is 
the noble Water-lily, whose expansive foliage and magnifi- 
cent blossoms render it one of the most conspicuous and 
most beautiful of native flowers. But in a previous volume 
of the iNSTRUCToa, we had occasion to enter so fully into 
the interesting history of this Lily, when giving an account 
of her royal sister the Victoria Regia, that it seems unne- 
cessary to enter again upon the subject at the present time. 

The associates of the Water-lily are generally the diffe- 
rent species of Potamogeton, the leaves of which often fill 
up the spaces left between the leaves of the Water-lily, and 
thus complete the vegetable covering of the waters. The 
genus Potamogeton, although an interesting one to the 
botanist, is not, for the most part, composed of very in- 
viting plants ; but the great abundance in which some of 
the kinds occur, more especially in stagnant lake?*, renders 
them very conspicuous objects. The amphibious Persicaria 
in a rather shovi y plant, with eleg-int spikes of rose-coloured 
flower^, which are chiefly produced in the autumn. The 
amphibious character of this plant is not the least interest- 
ing trait in its history; it may be often found in compara- 
tively dry cultivated land, in which it forms a very trouble- 
some weed, while it grows with increased luxuriance, and 
more laxity of habit, when wholly immersed in the lake or 



running stream. It is one of those plants so tpoublesott 
t« the farmer, which have recently been observed to in 
sinufite their roots into agricultural drains, and, by the 
rapid development and extension of their radical fibres, to 
stop them completely up, and render tliem totallj oseless 
for all purposes of drainage. At a meeting of the Botani- 
cal Society of Edinburgh, on 12th July, 1849, brfbre which 
this important subject was brought, I)r Neill mentioned 
the astonishing fact, that the common Ragwort (a herba- 
ceous pasture weed) was observed to have insinaated its 
root into a tile drain by a very small orifice, and to coo- 
pleteiy fill up the drain with a dense matting of fibrous 
roots throughout a length of twenty feet J— a remarkable 
illustration of the extraordinary manner in which the roots 
are developed through the action of the running water in 
the drain. 

One of the most interesting and beautifhl of our natke 
aquatic plants is the Flowering Rash (Butowms umUl- 
latttsjt which sends up long bare stems, or rather scapes^ 
each beariifg an umbel of beautiful rose-coloured blossom*, 
in the months of June and July. Although a fW^eot 
plant in the ditches and pools of England and Ireland, the 
Butomus is rare in Scotland, being only found in the Lochs 
of Duddingston and Clunie, in both of which it is believed 
to have been originally planted. This plant is of peculiar 
interest to the LionsBan botanist, being the only species of 
the class Ennsandria. The Water-soldier is also a earions 
aquatic, which swims in the water, being attached to the 
roots at the bottom by long cable-like runners, the roots 
being deeply buried in the soft mud at the bottom. Like the 
Butomus, it is more frequent in England than in Scotland ; 
the only Scotch stations being the Lochs of Dnddingstoo, 
Clunie, and Forfar, in all of which it owes its origin to the 
band of man. 

One plant deserves especial mention — the Long-flowered 
Anacharis (Anacharii alsinastrum), which, although only 
recently detected as a British plant, has, within the last 
few years, been found in such abundance at many statioBS 
in England, as well as Scotland, as to leave little doubt of 
its being a true native of our isUnd. In appearance, it is 
a delicate and graceful pUnt, with long stems rising up 
from the bottom of the water, furnished with verticilB of 
almost transparent green leaves. It is dioecious, having 
the male flowers on one individual plant, the fbmale on an- 
other. Mr Babington, who drew the attention of the Bri- 
tish Association to this plant at their meeting in Edinburgh 
(1850), gives a full account of it and its exotic congeners, 
in the * Transactions of the Botanical Society of Edinburgh' 
(iii. 27). 

The extraordinary facts connected with the discovery of 
the Anacharis in Britain, and the interest of the discovery 
itself, has had the effect of drawing the attention of botanisCs 
to aquatic plants, the result of which is the discovery in 
Ireland of the Naias ftexiliss. plant quite new to the 
British Flora. This interesting discovery we have ]ear»d 
since the first portion of the present paper was penned, 
and it will probably be quite new to most of onr readers. 
There are few who have not observed the ditches and 
pools by the waysides, and sometimes larger pieces of fresh 
water, of a green hue in the summer season; this often arbes 
from the presence of vegetable productions, whose indivi- 
dual forms are too minute to be aiscemible by the unaided 
eye. 

'1 he peculiar colour of certain waters, such as the Red 
Sea, attracted the attention of mankind at a very early 
period, but it is only in the present age that such pheno- 
mena are being explained in a satisfactory manner. Our 
attention has been drawn to this subject at the present 
time by a circumstance with which many of our readers 
may be familiar by the reports of the newspaper press, »ix^ 
the coloration of the water of the Serpentine river of a deep 
coppery-green hue, an occurrence which may almost fci 
considered annual, for its regularity has now b»cn observed 
for some years. Several explanations have been given of 
the phenomenon ; but to Dr Arthur Baasal is due the merit 
of first pointing out the true nature of the colouring sub- 
stance; and the high reputation which he has gained by : 
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bis researches in the lover tribes of Alg<By will call atten- 
tion to his explanation of this highly curious £ict in a man- 
ner such as few authors cou'td command 

According to Dr Hassal, the production which commu- 
nicaies the green hue to the Serpentine is of vegetable 
origin, and belongs to the fiimily of minute Alga, known 
\>y botanists under the name of Nastochin^a. The plant 
had been previously known to botanists ; but its periodic 
occurrence in such vast quantities on the Serpentine had 
the effect of drawing Dr Hassal's attention specially to it, 
and he has found it necessary to institute a new genus for 
its reception, the structure of the plant not haying been 
clearly ascertained before. This minute but important 
plant is accordingly described by Dr H. under the name of 
Conwphytum Thomsoni, in a paper read to the Botanical 
Society of London in July, 1850. After giving Aill generic 
and specific descriptions of the Alga, the author proceeds 
to detail its development and distribution, and other facts 
of interest connected with its occurrence in the Serpentine. 
He remarks : * A month since, on walking round the Ser- 
pentine, I did not see a trace of this plant ; s week previous 
to first noticing it, which was on the 16th of June, I have 
been assured that not a vestige of it could be discovered. 
Oo the date referred to, the whole of the north bank of the 
Serpentine, from the bridge eastwards, was coloured of a 
deep aeruginous or coppery-green, the depth of colour in- 
creasing as the eastern extremity was approached. Ac- 
cording to the evidence of one of the boatmen, this exten- 
sive coloration of the water took place in the course of 
one warm and sunny day. On the occasion of a second 
visit) made the following day, the distribution of the plant 
was much the same, only that it appeared to have increased 
greatly in quantity, and there was a vast accumulation of 
it at the eastern end, where the water was coloured as fhr 
as the eye could reach, the coloration extending almost to 
the opposite side. Now, this was not mere surface colour ; 
a thickish pellicle of a vivid green, broken and variously 
streaked, floated, indeed, upon the surface, but the water 
beneath this was also deeply coloured, so that a bottle 
filled with it appeared of a bright metallic green hue; 
dogs, as they swam in the water, splashed up a green 
liquid ; bathers, as they emerged from it, came up covered 
with this conferva. The effect on the smaller fish, prin- 
cipally gadgeon, was remarkable; the plant, firom its 
abundance and minuteness, seemed to blind them, and the 
water where the Alga most abounded was kept in constant 
agitation by their struggles, so that, blinded as they were, 
numbers of them fell an easy prey to the eager children 
who were on the watch for them. In order to form as cor- 
rect an idea as possible of the quantity of this plant pre- 
Fent in the water of the Serpentine, I took a boat from the 
boat-house, situated near the centre of the north bank, and 
was rowed out into the middle of the river; a basiuKil of 
the water presented a decided green hue. As the opposite 
bank was approached, the colour entirely disappeared, to 
Uiat, on walking along this side of the Serpentine, not a 
trace of the plant was to be seen. The sudden appearant e 
of this Alga is a remarkable fact in its history ; another 
curious fact is its occasional equally sudden disappearance. 
In what way are these phenomena to be explained ? Is 
the sudden appearance of the plant, in the first instance, 
due to its exceedingly rapid development and growth, and 
its dittappearance to its decay and dissolution ? I think 
not. The germination commences, I believe, beneath the 
surface of the water, and early in the spring; its diffusion 
through the water, and ascent to the surface, takes place 
at a later period ; and, being determined by the tempera- 
ture, on the first approach of warmth, the plant rises, 
and forms the green scum or pellicle already described, 
the quantity of which increases with the heightened tem- 
perature of summer. The immediate cause of the ascent 
is the respiration of the plant and the disengagement of 
gaseous bubbles, which render it specifically lighter than 
the water. The disappearance of the Alga, which is some- 
times surprisingly complete, is observed to occur in rainy, 
cold, and rough weather, and is due to the descent in the 
water occasioned by increased specific gravity — the result 



of impeded respiration, and the consequent absence of any 
disengagement of gas. As already noticed, the Goniophy- 
turn Thomsoni is not equally diffused throughout the water 
of the Serpentine, but is limited to certain parts of it, and 
these are subject to much variation. This partial and 
variable distribution of the plant is dependent upon the 
sun, the direction of the wind, and the flow of the water 
towards the eastern extremity, and which accounts for its 
very general collection in such quantity at that situation. 
This variation, in some cases, is remarkable. On the 22d 
inst, I walked all round the Hyde Park division of the 
Serpentine, and was astonished to find that the plant had 
apparently vanished, and that, although so abundant 
scarcely a week since, not a trace of it was now to be seen, 
the weather, at the same time, being warm and sunny.' 

The same minute species of Alga, which has been the 
cause of the phenomenon on the Serpentine, so fully de- 
scribed in the extract we have given from Dr Ilassal's 
paper, has been noticed by other writers, as occurring in 
different parts of the country, and influencing the colour 
of the water in the same manner. Mr Thomson of Belfast 
observed it * tinging with its delicate green hue the margin 
of the smallest of the Lochs Maben, in Dumfriesshire;' 
and Dr Dickie, Professor of Natural History in Queen's 
College, Belfast, mentions, in the ' Transactions of the Bo- 
tanical Society of Edinburgh,' that he found the same plant 
exerting its colouring influence in a sheet of water in the 
neighbourhood of Aberdeen. There it was associated with 
an allied plant, the Sivularia echtnulatc^ E. B., which 
occurred in smaller quantity, but aided in deepening the 
hue of the water. Dr Dickie mentions that, although he 
had been in the habit of visiting the Loch at Parkhill (four 
miles north-west from Aberdeen), along with the students 
of his botanical class, nothing peculiar had ever been ob- 
served till the summer of 1846, when his attention was 
arrested by a peculiar appearance of the water, caused by 
the presence of the Rivularia, especially near the edge, 
but extending also some distance into the loch, and densely 
congregated in the marginal creeks. The same specic-s 
was again observed in the loch, under similar circum- 
stances, in July, 1847, the Serpentine plant being then 
more plentiAil, although no corresponding diminution of 
the other was observable. Dr Dickie again visited the 
Parkhill Loch in July, 1848, a few months before he made 
his communication to the Botanical Society, and then ob- 
served that the Rivularia was as rare as the Coniophytum 
had been in 1846, the latter, consequently, giving colour 
to the water of the loch, which was of a very dull green, 
* the colour, however, becoming brighter when the plant 
is dried:' according to Hassal, *when dried on paper, 
or, what is still better, talc, the plant has no lustre, which 
is satisftiotorily explained by the fact, that the fronds 
and filaments are not immersed in a mucoid substance.' 
Two smaller lochs in the vicinity of the one at Parkhill 
were not observed to present any appearance of these 
colouring productions. 

Various other instances are on record of the colouring 
of large bodies of water by vegetable substances, as well 
as by enormous congregations of several geneva of Infu- 
soria. Indeed, Professor Balfour (* Manual of Botany,' 
§ 1129) mentions, on the authority of Dr Joseph Hooker, 
that Diatomaeca are found in countless numbers between 
the parallels of 60 and 80 deg. south, where they give a 
colour to the sea, and also to the icebergs floating on it. 
The death of these bodies in the South Arctic Ocean (he 
continues) is producing a submarine deposit, consisting 
entirely of the silicious particles which entered into the 
composition of these plants. ' The red and green colour 
of certain lakes and seas are attributed to species of Tri- 
chodesmiumund Sphcerozyga. . . . Conferva crispa,c&\\^d 
Water-flannel, forms beds of entangled filaments on tho 
surface of water. Species of Tyr.daridea abo occur in 
thick green patches.' Certain Conferva develop themselves 
on living animals, such as the trout and gold-fish ; and 
various observers have detected organisms, supposed to be 
nearly allied to these, in the human stomach, in patienw 
labouring under different forms of disease. The Charas, 
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a peculiarly foetid tribe of plants, grow in water, and 
coiiimunicate their peculiar odour to it Soon after the 
formation of the reserroins for supplying the town of Dun- 
dee with water, it was found that the water possessed an 
offensive odour ; but we believe the cause was pointed out 
by Professor Balfour as residing in a species of Oharot 
which had propagated to a great extent, and aocumuUted 
in the reservoirs. 1\xe^Chcara was then removed, and the 
water regained its original purity. 

Lake Morat, in Switzerland, is of a reddish colour, from 
the presence of Osoillatoria rubescens in its waters ; and, 
according to Professor AUman, a new species of TricJiormui 
colours the water of the Grand Canal Docks, near Dublin, 
of a pea-green. Dr Drummond mentions an Oscillatoria, 
which communicates a tinge to the water of ^^laslougb, in 
Ireland, the plant being ' broken into- innum«rable frag- 
ments, and suspended like cloudy flocculi in the water,' a 
circumstance which Dr Dickie has not observed to occur 
with the same species, in- the neighbourhood of Aberdeen. 
Mr Thomson of Belfast lias observed two species of minute 
Alga in Ballydrain Lake, in the county of Antrim, the one 
colouring the waters of the lake, and the other * obserred 
on the surface of sheltered crocks* around its margin. 

The facts we have briefly detailed, although highly 
curious and interesting to the natural historian, as well 
as to the common observer, have more to recommend them 
to general attention, being of considerable importance in 
a sanitary point of view. We have pointed out a remarkable 
instance, by no means widely known, except in the dbtrict 
where it occurred, of the effect of a simple water-plant ren- 
dering the whole water of a large manufacturing town offen- 
sive, by communicating a disagreeable odour to itt but which 
was fortunately discovered in time, and completely remedied 
in a very simple manner. The case is different with all 
of the other instances we iiave mentioned. The presence 
of the Chara, although disagreeable in itself, does not indi- 
cate any bad quality in the water, and can readily be eradi- 
cated ; but it is otherwise with the Aigss, which have oc- 
curred in the Serpentine and the other waters we have men- 
tioned. In these latter instances, the water must be impure, 
as it is only in impure water that the Algse flourish, and 
the more impure the water the more abundant will the 
colouring productions become. This may readily be ob- 
served by any one who will carefully inspect the stagnant 
pools and ditches in his neighbourhood, if be be not happily 
located in a neighbourhood of sanitary-reform,- where none 
such exist 'Hassal considers the abundance of the Alga 
in the Serpentine as a. certain indication of the very impure 
condition of the waters of that river; and, proceeding to 
consider the saqitary bearings of the subject^ he remarks : 
* It may be safely. assumed, I think, as a general rule, that 
the green or confervoid AlgSB, when introduced into the 
system, speedily perish, without producing any ill effects 
upon the animal ecopomy. This view is based upon the 
organisation and requirements of this class ct vegetable 
productions ; there is, therefore, no reason to suppose that 
the species under co^deration, if introduced, by any acci- 
dent, as in bathing, i|ito the stomach, would be productive 
of directly iiyuriou* consequences. The presence of this 
Conferva in such immense quantities in -the water of the 
Serpentine has, however, certain indirect bearings upon 
health ; thujs, many persons are deterred from bathing in 
the Serpentine; and it is not improbablo, that those who 
are not thus deterred do in seme cases luffer injury, for 
all those who bathe in this green water emerge from it 
covered fh)m head to foot with thi^ Alga. ' Now, as it is 
not easy to remoTe it entirely from the skin, it is quite 
possible that, in the ^orts to do so, some of the slender 
threads and minute cells t>ecoma impacted in the cutaneous 
pores, to the impairment oif the functions of the skin.* 

Some of the lower tribes of plants, although exceedingly 
simple in their structure, sometimes possess remarkable 
properties ; and a proper knowledge of those possesst^d by 
this Alga, as well as other species, is calculated to show in 
how far they may be injurious when introduced into the 
system, either from their vegetating in water used for 
household purposes, or that of bathing ponds. 



M. DE CHATEAUBRIAND.^ 

A HOBAL AND POUTICAL STtTDT. 

SoMi -examples of justice have been lately made from the 
height <ri the French tribune. Within a period of two 
days, in the same discussion, two men, whose literary 
labours had contributed something to politics, found them- 
selves reproached, in the face of the country, with the 
scandal of their signal recantations. One of them, for a 
year past, has been smarting under the tardy but sore 
{Hinishment of- the people; the other, his very unequal 
rival, is just commencing to taste its bittemeas. Every- 
body noticed this ooincidenoe : each one asked himself if 
it was a mere chance which had brought these persona^^ 
into the same condemnation ; or was the fact not rather 
an indication of some moral -malady spread through the 
air which they were breathing, at onee epidemic and con- 
tagious, and which had natunUly first seised the spiriu of 
the poets in preference t4>4hoee of ordinary men ? While 
this queation was being agitated among the astonished 
spectators on all stdes^ a publication, as singular by its 
form as by its contenta, was brought every morning under 
people*s eyes in the feuilleton of a daily newspaper. In 
that comer which is usually occupied by the hired fictions 
of fashionable romance- writers,' the confessions of a very 
illustrious author were given^-^^confeesions somewhat ar- 
ranged for- effect, certainly, but noways constrained by 
convention. If in these de«Iara*ions we were not able to 
follow the events of his life in their literal truth, we eould 
at least see the movements of his soul in all their freedom. 
It has seemed to us that a study of these, made with 
attention and impartiality, may add some new phenomena 
to the singularity of the problems of the day, and cast 
some light on the general^ question. 

Here is a man, in fact, who haar figured in the first rank 
among the men of his time. It was hut a small matter 
for him to reign,- by the magic of his style, over the ima- 
ginations- of people. To this moral empire, which is not 
always satisfying enough to what iS) so to say, stem in 
the ambition of Sia human heart, he was permitted to join 
the government of A great party, and of a great kingdom. 
Poet, he has also been miniBter; a writer whose fame 
had extended throughout all Europe^ he has likewise 
heard, from the height of >tfae tribune, the delicious mur- 
murs of applause. He was skilful-enoUgh to escape from 
this trial, in time not only to save himself, as a man of 
talent, but oven to oontrtfoute somewhat to his literary 
power. His political life had preserved a certain apparent 
unity^ at -least, which, at a-distance, imposed on the pub- 
lic. All were sufiieiently pleased to see him make his en- 
trance by an act of bold resistance to the sanguinary deed 
of a power which he regarded as usurper, and finish by 
receiving his dismissal through the brutal deed of another 
power which he had defended as legitimate. This double 
incident placed him, before hia time, in a happy perspec- 
tive, where he had only to wait the award of posterity ; 
besides, all loved, in him, the enchanter of their ^-outh. 
He had succeeded in hb lifetime in surrounding himself 
with that brilliant halo with which poesy, in general, only 
decks the glorious images of the dead. A small number, 
who, from respect to a great name, were unwilling to blab 
the truth, or even allow it to themselves, except in a 
whisper, were alone aware liow many poor weaknesses 
had tarnished the lustre of his ripe age, and how much 
bitterness overflowed the silent dignity of his latter ye^rs. 
It- was this sad seoret which he thought proper to reveal 
himself before all the world. It was he who resolved to 
inform us what tempests of pitiful vanity had stirred to 
its depths the melancholy spirit of Rentf. He himself it 
was who undertook to procUim that he had quitted the 
kingdom at first without convictiou — that ia to say, that 
he had borne arms against his country without the excuse 
of a chivalrous faith in royalty. It is he whose judgment, 
universally and rashly severe, concealing the fury of hate 
under the affectation of disdain, bears witness to the few- 
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neas of the traces which Christianity had left in the soul 
of its interpreter. In one word, the illustrious actor im- 
posed on himself the task of dissipating, one after another, { 
all the illuiiious of spectators ; and it is for that reason that t 
he has spoken to us of himself, and of himself alone, dur- i 
iiig the space of ten volumes ! Strange aberration of ; 
vanity ! Monument for ever to be deplored of personal 
ijifatuation ! Would not one be disposed to say that it 
Wis » monk of the middle ages who had departed this life ^ 
in false odour of sanctity, and who, in midst of the funeral 
services, lifted up his doleful voice from under the pall, in , 
order U* narrate to bia brothers the concealed weaknesses 
of his life ? 

We ourselves know with how much regret it is that we 
assume this tone, at the risk of appearing to be insdnaible 
to the claims of two things the most respectable in the 
world— glory and death. It has cost us some pahi to pro- 
nounce the accents of tilith in sight of the tomb, and to 
aniicipate the judgment of posterity on one of the few 
names of our age which are destined to reach it. We 
have not, more than others, escaped that attraction 
towards M. de Chateaubriand which all those have expe- 
rienced, who, in their youthful days, have loved, dreamed, 
or suffered. During his life, M. de Chateaubriand 
gathered many a eulogy. He merited renown, and en- 
joyed it : rare and happy exception in times of selfishness 
and ingratitude! Besides, if the matter concerned no 
one but himself, we would have endeavoured to hide what 
is only too evident ; we should have hoped that his last 
efforts might have the fate of the fugitive Hheets whose 
form they borrowed, and, awaiting oblivion* we should 
have commenced with silence. But it is the fate of emi- 
nent men to represent, in their qualities as in their errors, 
the foibles or the virtues of the generations in the bosom 
of which they appear. Nothing which emanates from 
them b matter of indifference. More sensitive and deli- 
cate in organisation, and better conductors of the electric 
fluid with which the air surrounding them is charged, they 
concentrate it in themselves, that they may propagate it 
to others. They are at once the masters and the types of 
their age ; they breathe a general sentiment, which, in its 
turn, is breathed through their inspirations. These cha- 
racteristics were never truer of any man than of M. de 
Chateaubriand. No one could better express first, and 
afterwards modify, the spirit of a whole generation. All 
his works bear the mark of his age ; but this age itself 
preserves the imprint of his hand. He has been a man 
of his time ; he has also powerfully influenced his time. 
It would not, then, be an isolated study to examine the 
features of that genius which, begiiming with * Ren^,* fol- 
lowing with the * Genie du Christ ianisme,^ at last arrived 
at the virulent polemics of the restoration, In order to 
come upon those pyramids of a new kind, raised by the 
pride of a dying man, which are called * Memoires d'Outre- 
Tombe.* How a morbid melancholy, worn under the 
shadow of a varae religious sentiment, can engender acri- 
monious party-nates, then concentrate itself in a dithy- 
rambio of personal pride, and by what passages an exclu- 
sive self- culture may come forth from dbgust with every- 
thing, are questions in moral anatomy of some interest. 
How is it that we are seeing men, who commenced by 
being wearied of everything, finish by being able to dis- 
pense with nothing ? Almost all those of whom we speak, 
have fatigued society with the picture of their secret suf- 
ferings, before wounding it by an explosion of self-love. 
And if that society has connived at their foibles — if, ne- 
glecting to exercise the salutary pressure of severe criti- 
cism iu its own bosom, it has viewed with an indulgent 
eye ad their eccentricities — if, from want of interfering in 
tirae with the slightest rule of taste or morality, it has suf- 
fered the most fortuiuite endowments to degrade them- 
selves under the public cognisance — in this case, although 
! ii has certainly not lost the right of feeling off* udcni with 
: what it sees, it is yet bound to turn its indignation some- 
, what upon itself, and to learn the les-ton which the lament- 
I able attitude of things is teaching. 
I It is from 'this sad point of view that we propose to 



examine the last sheets of M. de Chateaubriand : others 
will estimate their literary merit, and the effort to do so, 
we confess, would appear to us more painful than any 
other. To shape from the wrinkled remnants of old sge 
the features which adorned the period of youth, is one of 
the most doleful of occupation?. It would, doubtless, be 
possible to extract from the * Memoires d'Outre-Tombe* 
some phrases and pages, and a few descriptions of nature, 
in which the pen of the author of * Ren^* has made itself 
felt ; but the great charm of the moral beauty of poetry, 
as of the physical beauty of early life — hHrmony — has 
disappeared. Exaggerated metaphors, faults formerly 
un perceived but now obtrusive, discordant tones, repel 
thought at every step, and prevent the heart from tasting 
that re^e wjiich, fatigued u-ith the agitations of the 
common world, it demands, above all, at the present time, 
from the ideal world opened by literature. This dimmed 
visage is still too much awake for us ; this man of another 
age resembles ourselves too much ; this patriarch has too 
well preserved our passions and our faults. The point of 
view purely literary, seems to have been unsuitable to 
him ; he lives no more, but be has not yet entered into 
the serene regions of immortality. 

The * Memoires d'Outre-Tonibe* commence, according 
to custom, with copious details respecting the infancy, 
youth, and early feelings of the author. Since Rousseau's 
time, this has been the rule of the species. Here we 
have some finished pictures on these topics: an old 
chateau with some turret or other, where one has a pros- 
spect of fields and Undscape, and hears the wind moan ; 
an ofd aunt who chaunted a romance of which the memory 
has retained only a few words; college adventures, in 
which scope is given to the bizarre energy of the charac- 
ter — all tfuU is indispensable, and all that has always a 
ceHain charm of truth, since there is nobody, even though 
he be not destined to become a great poet, who has no- 
thing of this sort in his remembrances of infancy. But in 
M. de Chateaubriand, these little details, not more than 
with other imitators of Rousseati, are given by chance, 
with the simple fondness of every man for his first im- 
pressions. It is the secret of his person and genius which 
the great author, judging rightly that we are curious 
about it, has the goodness to communicate to us. We 
wish to know under what skies talent has budded and 
groi)^!! up in his souL We must find in the poet^s life 
the origin of the fictions which have charmed' us. Ren^, 
Amelie. the paternal chateau and the plain^ of Bretagne : 
the reality of all these dreams must be disclosed to us. 
Thas we see Rousseau adrift on that delicious lake whose 
waves were to be troubled by the presence of Julia ; thus 
M. de Laroartine, proceeding to this analysis with the 
meritorious exactness of a notary, will soon, havo given 
us, in his new edition, the certificate of each of hia * Medi- 
tations Poetiquea.* ^ . 

Well ! We ask pardon of thete great connoisseurs, 
but we persist in believing that there is nothing more 
contrary to the true sentiment of art, nor.mor^ fatal to 
its monuments, than this posthumous decomposition to 
which they subject them^ There is, we , scarcel v know 
how, a violfttion of a sort of poetic modesty which instinc- 
tively offends us; and subsequent reflection lias little 
trouble in discovering whence proceeds this first movement 
of involuntary displeasure. 

The truth is, that those ravishing creations ^ith which 
the poet^s imagination enriches ours, are not a personal 
property of which he can dispose according to his whim, 
without the consent of odier people. They become, by 
publication, a common good. They did liot take rank in 
poesy until the day when, detached ffom their cradle, 
they flew up on liglit wing far above actual life. To 
attempt to bring them down jtgain, and make them sit for 
their portrait, is a selfish and vain profanation. There is 
nothing so false, under a show of material truth, than 
these pretended explanations of poetic works through their 
accidents — that is to say, the personal feelings of their 
author. It is indeed in the past experiences of his life, 
and in the imnressious of which his sookfaaa^ieen tha 
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theatre, that th« pret finds his firdt inspirattona ; but these 
form only the rude, uash&pen elements from which poetry, 
by a hidden fire, dit>eugages itself. The talent of the ar- 
tist preciisely consists in detaching from his own impres- 
bions all that can live uut of him, all that will awaken an 
echo in tl.e spirits of others, and to drop, on the other 
hand, all that which, too intimately identified with his 
pei-Kon, hsi^ no interest for his auditors. Hence, look well 
to the fact : it is rarely in the a^e of btrong passions that 
grand poetic accents make themselves heard. Early 
youth, which feels so acutely, returns only feeble and 
rounotonuus tones; lively enjoyments, sharp sufferings, 
have almost never inspii-ed the songs which have become 
pj^ular. It is n^gret for past happiness, grief softened 
by time and transformed into melancholy, the decline of 
youth into ripe age, which form the true sources of poetic 
inspiration. All the masterpieces of art belong to this 
second period of life. Why ? Because the early vivacity 
of the passions communicates to them something so exclu- 
sive and personal, that the soul which feels them, concen- 
tred in itself, is closed to the rest of the world. When 
it f peaks, then, it speaks only of itself, and with the con- 
fusu»u wliich is buru from exubci'ance of thought and 
strung sensations. When the ardour of the pussions sub- 
sides, a gi eat calm takes possession of the artistes breast : 
but it is the calm of nature, on a summer^s evening, when 
the dew fertilises the yet hot bosom of the earth, and when 
the vapour which ascends, takea a thousand smiling and 
fantastic shapes at the horizon. 

This moment of plenitude, in which a lively sensibility 
still preserves the impress of p<»\verful emotions, but is 
sufl^ciently self-possessoJ, and sufBcicntly forgetful of itself 
to be able to translate its sensations in a picturesque exr 
preseion — this moment is the true maturity of talent. It 
is then that the man of genius, c* robining what he has 
known and what he iuTents, throu'^li imagination and me- 
mory, produces the works that fascinate us. The lumi- 
nous slutde of Beatrice, Laura, that matron pure as a vir- 
gin, the jealous tears of Alceste, the tenderness which in- 
uncUtes the heart of Berenice, are they reminiscences or 
dreams, realities or fictions ? We do not know : they are 
both. The great poet docs not know any more than our- 
selves. If he knows, let hhn keep his secret to himself. 
Do not let htm come to us and say. This I felt ; that I 
dreamed. This drv geometry destroys the perspective of 
the most beautiful buildings. And what could you tell us, 
O poet ! except what you before concealed from us when 
you were more highly inspired than now, when the rush 
of the torrent purified the waters ? What have you to 
disclose but that feeble side which spoils the grandest acts, 
that vulgar accompaniment which, at the bottom of the 
noblest hearts, the secret miseries of nature mix with the 
strong voice of the passions ? You had given u.«, in your 
writings, the best part of your being, that which we wish 
to imitate. What would you tell us now, unless that 
which interests, and perhaps may humiliate yourself alone? 
Your infancy, cramped and hampered before the sererity 
of the paternal eye, the tender, unique friendship of your 
sister, the first echoes of the voice of the forest in your 
soul, Ren^ told us all that in one delicious page, by a few 
traits at once firm and sober, graven for ever on our 
hearts. When a fastidious half-volume novv tells us that 
you had a sluttish mother at the side of a stern father, 
what good, do you think, will the information do us ? It 
was better to let her appear in glimpses, unknown and re- 
gretted, as Ren^ had done, than to pauit her a living 
soold, as prou now do. What advantage was there in 
transformmg that Amelie, marked with the fatal seal of 
passion, into a capricious Lucile, sadly married, hard for 
an honest man of a poet who sincerely loved her, and with 
whom, though site be your sister, one is left in doubt 
whether the genius of the poet did not begin with derange- 
ment of the brain ? If Lucile, happily fur herself and for 
the sanctity of the paternal roof, was not a complete 
Amelie, why mutilate your creation ? And you your&elf ; 
do you expect to gain much by a situation which does not 
excite a smile, nor yet avoids being immoral — the situation 



of a married man casting off his lawful wife, and see- 
ing another woman of noble heart dying for him, without 
even perceiving the progress of the malady which was 
consuming her ? We see that you forget your duty, but 
we are not quite sure if it be in urder to follow a senti- 
ment We are sorry to judge of this case by a moraUty 
80 rustic; but why has Rend the European, why has 
Chactas, felt bonnd to show themselves under the features 
of a first secretary of embassy from France to Rome, who 
exhibits before us in detail the extraction of his birth and 
his contract of marriage ? 

And do you know, in fine, what is the effect of so much 
confidence, sometimes so intimate, indeed, as to make tlie 
reader believe himself guilty of an indiscretion in listening 
to it ? It is to chill within him every sort of sympathy. 
So much egotism awakens or.e's own. 8omewhtre, in the 
midst of a detailed description, not without merit, of the 
Castle of Combourg, M. de Chateaubriand takes it into 
his head to interrupt himself, crying — *" I am forced to 
stop ; my heart beats, so as to push back the table on 
which I write. Memories, awakened in my recollection, 
overcome me with their force and number, and yet what 
are they to other people ? * Alas I he has <inly too much 
reason to say so. This dolorous interruption itself leaves 
us perfectly cold, and the vigorous beatings of that heart 
which is strong enough to push back the table, do not 
accelerate the motions of ours. And, nevertheless, we 
have known by heart tliose few phrases whose melody- 
alone ravished us before the age even in which all remem- 
brances are mixed with regrets : ^ When I perceived the 
woods where I had passed the only happy moments of my 
life, I burst into tcais. , . . Coveruig my eyes with my 
handkerchief for an instant, I advanced beneath the roof 
of my ancestors. I ran through the empty apartments, 
where only the noise of my steps was to be heard. The 
halls stood dismantled, and the sjiider was weaving her 
net over the abandoned spaces. I btrode forth precipi- 
tately from these scenes, and, with hasty steps, fled with- 
out turning to look round. How sweet, yet how rapid, 
are the moments which brothers and sisters pass together 
in youth under the wing of their parents ! . . . The oak 
sees its acorns grow up around it . . . but it is bot so 
with the children of men.* Strange ! The historian 
leaves us indifferent ; the romancist throws us into a fit 
of tenderness. The truth dries up the tears which art 
had made to flow : the reason is, that the pure truth is 
only a person, and, « hat is worse, an author — that is to 
bay, a vanity. Art, on the contrary, is the same party 
elevated by sentiments common to human beings possess- 
ing what is general in the individual, and what of humanity 
is found in man. This is what vanibhes in such frigid 
analyses. Let us, however, be just towards the *■ Memoires 
d'Outre-Tombo : * it is possible to imagine a combination 
yet more sad. It is when the author who comes too late 
to the dissection of his most beautiful inspirations, has not 
only grown old, but has grown deprav«l — when he has 
not merely lost the sense of the beautiful, but the sense 
of the good — when the distorted forms of humanity, which 
lie at the bottom of society, have furnished his imagina- 
tion with offensive ideas — then, not content to describe 
with minuteness, he pollutes the truth. To the Elvire of 
his youth, he substitutes a pedant materialist, more 
anxious about his health than his modesty, and being vir- 
tuous only by prescription of the doctor. What disen- 
chantment ! What disgust ! It is the history of the fable 
despoiled only of its antique grace ; the £atal lamp which 
for ever puts love to flight. 

We should not have dwelt so long on these considera- 
tions, if they did not enable us to detect, in the first pages, 
the salient feature of the whole book, and, what is worse, 
of the person himself— the predominance of egotistic 
thoughts above every other class of ideas. If M. de 
Chateaubriand had occupied a smaller place in his own 
eyes, and in his own heart, he would not have set himself^ 
and, with himself, all the objects of his affections, in tliis 
disagreeable light. The least profound and disinterested 
feeling would have retained more shame. The public is 
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a third pa My which cmbamnee true affectious, while oko- 
tUm miirvellously aceomniodatee itself to a prolonged and 
con6dent al ttU iL tile with it. This dl^tposition, which 
easts su di^iual a diade over his private relations, we find 
le-appearing in the recital of his first political acts. From 
his very eutranoe on public life onwards, we see one and 
the same tactics which were peculiarly fated to wound the 
party of which M. de Chateaubriand was the chief honour 
— the constant sacrifice of his opinions to his glory, and 
of h'ls political friends at the sliriue of his personal role. 

OBSERVATIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A SPINSTER AUNT.— No. III. 

' Lkt us have tea, or candles, or something, Aunt Mar- 
garet,** said my mercurial little nepl.ew, Herbert, as I sat 
one evening, watching the soft light of the rising moon 
from my dnt wing-room window. 

' It is not quite tea-time yet, Herbert, and don*t you 
think tlie moon gives us a pleasanter light just now than 
any candles could do ? As to the * tomuthing,* I should be 
able to answer that request better, if I knew what tl.at 
^tvmething' was.* 

* Oh ! why, something, you know, means— anything ; 
anything is better than sitting here doing nothing.* 

* Well, then, suppose I ring for lights, and you set 
about an extra page cf Latin, to surprise }-our tutor in the 
morning * 

* No, no, not that ; something pleasant, I mean. If 
you would tell us a tale or a riddle, Aunt Margaret, or 
something, it would be so nice.' 

It seemed that Herbert could not express himself with- 
out the mysterious something. 

' Well,' said I, * I think I can tell you a tale or a riddle, 
or both in one, if you will sit down quietly.' 

They did not require a second bidding. 

Ellen brought her stool close to my feet, while Herbert 
threw himself into an enormous lounging- chair, with the 
air of a lord, and I began 

rum TAUSHAN — A FAIRT TALK. 

It was a lovely afternoon in * the leafy month of Jane,* 
and the midsummer sun shone bright on the velvet slope 
of a smooth lawn, and glittered on the shining leaves of a 
large Portugal hiurel which grew upon it, under the sha- 
dow of which sat a merry party of little people, busy with 
their dolls and playthings. Never had children a more 
glorious playroom than was this, with its sapphire roof, 
and its emerald floor. Here were music and perfumes, 
exquisite as a monarch could command, for the skylark 
was pouring down his flood of melody, and every breath 
of the soft west wind came Uden with sweets from the 
roses and mignionette which bkx>med so luxuriantly 
around. It was one of nature's gala days — one of those 
festivals which are more frequent than great men's ban- 
quets, and to which all are right welcome without cards of 
invitation. 

The young folks seemf d to be taking their part in the 
universal gladness, for the merry talk and the light laugh 
\^ent round, and all was harmony. 

* Look,' cried the eldest of the party, a girl about 
twelve years of age, lifting up her doll triumphantly, * I 
have quite finished ; does it not fit well ? 

* Oh, how pretty ! ' cried the other three children in a 
brenth. 

* I should like jnst such a frock as that,' said a very 
little girl ' Do make me one Marian ; you said you 
would.' 

' Yes, to be sure I did, Lucy, and so I will Let us 
b^Q it directly.* And so they bet about selecthig the 
materials. All the stores of silk and muslin were dis- 
played, and now this and now that pattern proposed and 
admired, and in its turn rejected for a newly-unfolded 
rival. At last, Lucy*s eye fell upon one which struck her 
M just the thing. * This is the prettiest,' cried she ; ' I 
should like this Marian, if you please, better than any of 
the others.* 



As ill-luck would have it, Marian at that very moment 
drew forth another, in her opinion, much more 8uitnble 
for the purpose than the one selected by her little sister. 
* This will do much better, Lucy,' she said decidedly ; ' it 
will look much prettier made up, and as I am going to 
make it, I ought to know.' 

* But I don't like it so well,' objected Lucy. 

* You will like it when it is made,' replied Marian, 
drawing out the pattern she had chosen, and pushing 
away the remainder. 

* Let her have the one she likes best,* said Caroline, ' it 
is for her doll.' 

* Oh, very well, if she likes her doll to be a fright, she 
con have it,' said Maruin, and she snatched the objection* 
able piece from the pile with a jerk which threw the ri st 
upon the lawn to gambol with the breeze, and a merry 
dance they had beloi*6 they could be again collected into a 
bundle. 

* See what you have done,' Marian, cried Caroline j 
*the silks will be spoilt with rolling about the garden.* 

' How can I help the wind ?' answered Marian f-harply, 
and bhe seated herself to her work with a scornful toss of 
the head. 

The silks were collected, the chairs re-arranged, and the 
little party agHin settled to their occupations ; but har- 
mony and happiness were at an end. The same change 
had come over the moral atmosphere which sometimes 
takes place in that of the physical world, even in the 
simny month of June. The stoi-m, eVen when it only 
menaces from afar, chases all brightness from the land' 
scape, and causes a chilly air, which miikes one sad and 
shivery, to take the place of the bnln>y summer breeze. 
So cold and so cheerless were now our young friends under 
the laurel. 

Caroline sat with averted face. Lucy looked anxious 
and uncomfortable — she would almost rather have beeu 
less obliged to Marian than slic ou;;hc to feel just now. 
As to Marian, she seemed oppressed, as the clouds are 
when charged with electric fluid. She had not room 
enough. Lucy came too near her. Her scissors would 
not cut The dolPs figure was bad, there was no fitting 
it. Poor doll ! well for it, it was no baby, or sharp would 
have been its cries under the hands of its man ttia- maker? 
As it was, it did not escape unhurt. As Marian turned 
it round with a sudden movement, not the gentlest in the 
world, its nose, that feature so difficult to preserve entire 
in the doll physiognomy, came in contact with the sharp 
edge of the stool, which served as a table, and when it 
again presented itself to the alarmed gaze of Lucy, its de- 
Ucate tip was gone. 

* Oh, my doll ! ' cried the little girl, her fear of Ma- 
rian*s anger entirely vanishing in grief at thi^ dire cala- 
mity ; ' you have quite spoilt her ! * 

* Where ? I have not hurt her, child ! * 

' Yes you have,* said Caroline ; * look at her nose , that 
is with putting yourself into a pa'ision about nothing.* 

* Who wiid I was in a passion ? ' cried Marian. * I never 
said a word ; but you are always accusing me of being in 
a passion.' 

* Because yon are so angry if the least word is said,' 
answered Caroline. * If yt;u had not banged the doll down 
so, it would not have been broken.' 

* Oh, very well ! if that is the case, the sooner I leave 
you the better ! ' said Marian, rising with an air of great 
dignity, but with a beating l.eart and flashing eye, and 
she went away. 

She walked rapidly through the garden, very hot and 
very angry, and with the painful feeling in her mind that 
she was one of the most persecuted, ill-used people in the 
world. It was very odd, very unkind ; everybody accused 
her of ill-humour, nobody loved her, her mamma reproved 
her, her sisters quarrelle<l with her, she had not a friend 
in the world; what could bo the reason she was treated 
thus? 

Yes, Marian asked herself this question ; hut questions 
are sometimes asked without much desire for information, 
and perhaps Marian*s was, for bhe did not reflect in order 
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to solve iL She strolled through the garden sadly enough 
when the first feeling of indignation had in some measure 
subsided. She went to her own garden, but she found 
no pleasure there, though a rosebud which she had been 
watching for some days had opened at last, and proved to 
be a perfect beauty both in form and colour. At any 
other time, Marian would have rushed into the house to 
look for mamma, and no matter how busy or how much 
engaged mamma might have been, she would have begged 
her to come out and see the ^ast new nosette. But now 
she passed it with a cursory glance, and continued her 
walk through the gardens and shrubberies, till she was 
tired of walkiitg, and tired ef her own company, but still 
without any desire to seek that of others. She stood be- 
fore the beehives for a while, and observed the bees as 
they returned home, their wings glittering in the sun- 
shine, and their thighs laden, with their golden spoil. At 
first she felt half vexed with them for being so busy, and 
working so harmoniously, but by degrees their soft hum 
soothed her ruffled spirits, and she sat down on a bank of 
turf at a little distance to watch $heir motions. It was a 
pretty seat that she had chosen. Close beside her bios* 
fiomed some luxuriant roses, and amongst them, a large 
white lily raised its head, its snowy petals contrasting 
finely with the green leaves of the rose-bushes and the 
deep crimson <k their bloQsoms. Harian*s eyes were 
riveted by ^e magnificent flower, and she most have 
gazed upon it long, for, as she gazed, its form became in* 
distinct, its petals looked like fleecy clouds, and ita orange 
stamens stretched into long lines of gold. She rubbed 
her eyes, but the flower did not again resume its original 
form. A pillar of mist was rising from its cup, vhich by 
degrees took a solid form, ftnd presented to the eyes of 
the astonished girl a female figure, of diminutive propor- 
tions, but of such exquisite grace and be&uty, that she did 
not believe it was possible for any tiling earthly to be equal 
to it. Fanciful as it may seem, the little sylph bore a 
striking resemblance to the flower from which she sprung. 
Her clothing was of the purest White, her hair like shin- 
ing gold, and the smaU zephyr- like wings which adorned 
her shoulders, wete of that delicate green with which we 
see the early snowdrop and the wings of the butterfly so 
tenderly streaked. Although she did not in the least re- 
semble Cinderella's godmother, or any of the dear old 
ladies with cpindles that we read of in the nursery tales, 
Marian had no doubt that she was a fairy. Marian was 
an enterprising person, and her acquaintance with litera- 
ture was not confined to that which was served tip to her 
in the schoolroom an^ nursery. She had peeped into a 
big book on papa*s library table, and she had read of 
fairies who could hide in acorn cups, and wrap themselves 
in the snake's enamelled skin — who w^ged war with the 
humble bee for his honey-bag, and made them taperS from 
his waxen thigha Here, perhaps, ktood before her one 
of that very company ! 

The fairy then, for such we may venture to call her, 
descended gracefully, and alighting on a vase of mignio- 
notte which stood at the feet of Marian. She surveyed the 
little girl for some moments with a look of tenderness and 
compassion. At h^t she spoke, and her voice, though not 
loud, was clear and distinct as the sound of a silver bell. 
• My poor child,' said she, *you are lonely and unhappy ; 
what ails you ? ' 

Surprised as Marian was, she felt no fear of this gentle 
apparition, and would have answered, but, unhickily, she 
scarcely knew what to say. She had little idea how vague 
her grievances were before she was called upon to put 
them into words. She hung her head, and was silent. 

' I need not ask you,* continued the fairy ; * perhaps I 
know your troubles better than you do yourself.' 

Marian sobbed. * I am very, very unliappy,' said she. 

* 1 know it, child,' answered the fairy; * what will you 
say if I give you something which will cure your sor- 
row, something which will make you glad yourself, find 
cause you to bring gladness wherever you go — which will 
make all who know you love you, and which will prevent 
you from ever suffering again what you suffer to-day ? ' 



* Ah ! ' sighed Marian, * if that could indeed be ' * 

* Here is a talisman,' said the fai y, * which, if worn 
about you constantly, will effect all 1 have proniisied.* 

Marian looked incredulous as she gazed on the jrwel 
which was offered to her. It resembled a pearl, and re- 
flected a mild and tranquil light; but beautiful as it was. 
it was not an ornament which Marian would have cbos**n- 
She loved brilliant colours and dazzling gems, and the 
sparkle of the diamond or the hue of the ruby would liave 
possessed more attraction for her than the soft ray of tbe 
fairy talisman. 

* How can a jewel like that do all you say ? ' s»he in- 
quired. 

The faify smiled. * You shall go with me,' she aai<l, 
* and judge of its effects from your own observation.' So 
saying, 8be waved, her hand towards the lily, and behdd 
another marvel I The flower expanded, and without lotiag 
altogether its original form, it became a chariot, drawn by 
milk-white doves. The fairy seated herself in it, and 
beckoned Marian to take her place by her side. Tlie little 
girl obeyed. She had seen too much that was marvellous 
to wonder how her mortal bulk could be supported in that 
aerial vehicle ; but there she was, sailing through tbe air, 
above the garden and the orchard, above the house and 
the fields, higher and higher, till there was nothing to be 
seen but mist and cloudia. 

Yes, Marian was amongst the clouds at last! Ho« 
often when she had watched some gorgeous sunset, had 
she longed to penetrate the golden valleys of that brij^fat 
cIoud-!and ! But, alas, now that it was no longer distant, 
its glory had disappeared ! Instead of silver seas, golden 
lakes, purple mountains, and ruby temples, here was no- 
thing to be seen but grey vapour, nothing to be heard bus 
the fluttering of their winged conductors ; and before they 
descended, Marian had begun to be heartily tired of ibe 
monotony of this aerial journey. She was glad when they 
once xiiore heard * the earth's soft murmuring,* when they 
once more beheld groves, and fields, and vtaters. and the 
habitations of men. On and on they skimmed, now near 
the surface of the earth, till they hovered over a city, 
larger than any town Marian had ever seen before, so 
large, that there seemed no end to the mazes of its streets 
and alley's. Seemingly in the very centre of this city tbe 
fairy alighted. Marian shivered as she looked round on 
the wretchedness of the dwellings, the impurity of tlie 
streets, and the squalid aspect of their inhabitants- She 
shrank item the observation of the latter, as the faiiy 
beckoned her onwards. * Do not fear,* said her guide, ob- 
serving her embarrassment, * we are invisible to mortal 
eyes, and can go where we will without being noticed. 
This seems to yon a strange place to look for jewels ? ' 

Marian assented, but re-assured by the fairy's words and 
countenance, she followed her more boldly, and they en- 
tered a dwelling, which bore evidence of a degree ai 
wretchedness and poverty of which Marian could not pre- 
viously have formed an idea. 

It was very full of people. Some men eat at a table 
playing with dirty cards ; in a corner, on the floor, was a 
group of children, and Marian was almost surprised to ob* 
serve that even here the children were at play. They 
were at play, and they seemed as much interested with 
the rags and potsherds which formed their plaything as 
ever Marian and her sisters had been with the costly trifles 
with which lavish godfathers and wealthy friends had fur- 
nished their nursery ; and their play, too, was much like 
the play of other children in better clothing. Marian kit 
a fellow-feeling w ith them, as she looked on ; for on iho« 
young faces sorrow and sin had not yet left the dark 
traces of their presence. Their eyes sparkled with j-'ft 
and they langhed merrily, as she often laughed hencif; 
and when the brow of one grew dark at nome slighf of- 
fence given by another, Und a sharp rebuke fell from hvt 
lips, she could not conceal from herself that neither »« 
that feeling or that tone utterly incomprehenbible to her 
The rebuke was retorted with increased bitterness, and 
by and by words were uttered by th4»se childish lips which 
made her shudder. The words were soon aceompauied 
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bj blows, iUfid tli€^Uow8 succeeded by cries, until the op- 
r«ir grew so toad as to excite the attention of their elders. 
And now, oh ! Marian, you listened in vain for the mild 
reproof, the solemn admonition, from which you have 
often turned aside with secret vexation and disgust 
Blows and horrid curses stilled this tumult, and brought 
the young rioters to silence, though their lowering brows 
and sullen eyes- 8bo#ed that the storm was still raging in 
their bosoms. 

Marian turned away hei* head in disgust The fairy 
pointed to the other group, amongst whom some disagree- 
ment had risen about their game, and the little girPs dis- 
gust was turned to terror, when she saw the expression 
which anger gave tothe strong features, and heard the 
fierce tones which it imparted to the deep voices of the 
men. * Oh ! take*ine from^these horrid people,^ said she 
to the fairy," in «n imploring tbiee. 

* Presently,' returned the fairy; *but let us think a 
while before we turn away from this terrible lesson. These 
men were once children like those little ones, and their 
toger was na more formidable. Now their feelings are 
the same, >bat they have greater power to work evil ; 
therefore do tfaeir passions appear to you so much more 
fearful.* 

As she spoke, the door opened, and a woman entered. 
She was a pale, worn- looking creature, and shb carried on 
her head a tmndle so large that Marian wondered how she 
had contrived to support it She placed it down with some 
difficulty, and then, looking at the card-players with a 
M»rnful countenance, vhe addressed some words to one 
amongst the dumber. The noise caused by the dispute 
was so great that Marian could not exactly catch their 
import, but they seemed mixed up with taunts and re- 
proaches, and the woman pointed, as she uttered them, to 
the bundle whleh she had' just before drposited upon the 
floor. The noan, before angry, seemed irritated to mad- 
Dess by her wordls and her manner : he started up, and 
struck her violently — she" fell to the gK>mid. Marian 
covered her face with her hands. When she removed 
them, she found herself 'otoce more in the street 

As the fairy prepared to lead the way into another 
dwelling, Marian hung back. * Let me go away," said she ; 
* I wish to see no more of such dreadful scenes.' 

* Fear not,' said her guide ; * you have not yet seen my 
talisman. It is worn in thiiTIl welling, and where it is worn 
scenes such as you hav^ just witnessed never occur.' 

Marian felt compelled to follow, but she did so unwill- 
ingly. 

The room they now entered hore as strongly, the evi- 
dences of poverty as had d<iiie the one they visited' before, 
but it did not look so utterly wretched. There was a 
greater air of cleanliness and decency thrt>nghout the 
Apartment, and also in the appearance of its inmates. A 
woman sat sewing by the side of a- table. Her emaciated 
form, pallid features, and deeply-lined countenance, spoke 
of want, and toil, and wo ; but there was something that 
made the eye dwell with complaoency on that wasted figure, 
ciad in rags, and surrounded by ail the externals of the 
most sordid poverty. Yes, that was it ! There was tiie 
talism&n ! — it shone serenely on this poor woman's brow, 
>n'l lighted up all that wreitched hovel with it^>heavenly 
radiance! It was reflected on the faces of the pallid 
children ; the two younger of whom were* phiying on -the 
fiuor, while the elder girl, seated on a stool-at her mother's 
feet, was nursing a baby. The baby wa» pnorly and fret- 
ful, and at last the little girl, wearied with itft restlessness, 
looked beseechingly towards her mother. Her mother 
coald ill spare a moment from her work, but "She laid it 
<Iown, and took op the sufiTering infant 111 as it was, the 
talbman seemed to have a charm even for it — its cry be- 
came less frequent, and it soon fbll intO'^a quiet sleep. The 
Woman kiid it quietly down, and resumed her employ- 
ment. She was scarcely seated, when a ibotskep ap- 
proached the door. * Father !' cried one of the little ontes, 
m a tone of pleasure, and toddled towards the door. 

The father entered, but at the first si^ht of him the joy 
^ tbe children was at an end. He looked as if he had 



been drinking — his face was flushed, and his brow dark 
and lowering. Marian shrunk, terrified at his appearance: 
he was one of the men who had been quarrelling over the 
card-table. 

The children appeared more frightened and unhappy 
than surprised at the mood in wliicli he entered. Tliey 
retreated hastily, seeming to anticipate his intention of 
pushing them out of the way, and he seated himself before 
the fire. His wife did not speak ; as she glanced at him, 
she turned first red, then pale, but nhe bent her eyes over 
her work, making quiet answers to the rough wurds he 
from time to time addressed to her, and turning the won- 
drous talisman full upon him as she spoke. Its light soon 
worked a change. He looked less suspiciously around him, 
his brow relaxed, and the children began to steal nearer 
and nearer, till at last the youngest climbed to his knee, 
and prattled away to him in his childish way, as he had 
before prattled to his i^other. The mother snUled, ns she 
rose and prepared to take her finished work to her em- 
ployer. She hoped to procure the evening meal with the 
wages of her labour. He had brought in no money to-day, 
she knew full well, but she did not ask ; and with a kindly 
voice, she requested him to watch over the ynung ones in 
her absence, and glided from the door. The talisman 
must have dazzled his eyes i^-she went out; for they glis- 
tened witb moisture ; he nmttered something, but Marian 
did not hear what it was, and before she had time to in- 
quire of her conductor, she found herself otice more seated 
in the fiery chariot, and rising rapidly above the smoke 
and gloom of these homes of misery and want A little 
while ago, she wotild have hailed her escape from this sad 
region with delight; but -now she would fain have seen 
more of *the wearer of the talisman. Something of th s 
kind she remarked to the fairy. * Ah ! Marian,' answered 
her guide; * there are jewels which refider even squalid 
poverty attractive, and without which wealth, decked in 
all its ornaments, is void of charms !' 

On and on they floated, leaving- far behind these scenes 
of destitution, and soon the city i-ose fair and bright below. 
Stately palaces bounded the spacious streets. The skill 
of the sculptor and of the architect had ornamented the 
exterior of every buildti>g, and in thd balconies and gar- 
dens bloomed the choicest of flowers and shrubs, perfum- 
ing the air with their fragrance, And delighting the eye 
with their beauty. The fairy alighted; and, beckoning 
Marian to follow her, she entered one of the mansions. 
The little girl had been delighted by the aspect of the 
streets through which she iiad passed, but she was d<mbly 
charmed by the magnificence of the ihtcrior of the dwell- 
ing in which she now found herself. It seemed to her 
hke one of the enchanted palaces of which she had read 
in the ^Arabian Nights;' and, lost in admiration, she 
forgot mil about the talisman as she passed through the 
gorgeous apartments, adorned with pittures, statues, and 
magnificent draperies. Gaily dreroed people occupied 
some of these rooms, but the' fairy and Marian did not 
stop until they reached one in which there were children. 
Some >of these children were older than Marian, some 
younger. A party of the younger ones were busy at play, 
and oh, what playthings were spread out before them ! 
In her wildest flights of fancy, Marian had never imagined 
such appliances and means of amusement as were here ex- 
hibited. Such dolls! dressed in such exquisite style — 
such varieties of all kind of toys; and, what Marian 
coveted more than all the rest, such shelves of gaily bound 
books, with smart pictures and - most tempting titles. 
What happy children must these be ! But, strange to 
say, their -play was not half so heartyas had been that of 
the poof children with the broken potsherds. Their 
laugh was less merry and their manner more listless ; but 
they became toimated before long. They got angry, and 
then Marian could not but confess, that, in spite of the 
diflerence of all external things,'' there was indeed a re- 
semblance between these children and those in the humble 
roof she had so lately visited ; for the scowling brow, the 
loud voice, the scornful lip, were common to both parties. 
One of the elder boys, who was lounging over a book, inter- 
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posed in an anthoritative tone to end the qnarreL He laid 
his hand, as he spoke, on the ami of the little girl whose 
voice was loudetst. Perhaps his touch was not vt-ry gentle, 
for she turned bharply round, and Haid something ^liich 
brought the vouth's colour to his temples, and made his 
eyes flame with anger. He snatched the costly doll from 
the girPs arms, and threw it violently against the ground, 
kicked the little spaniel, which was crouching at her feet, 
till it fled howling to another asylum, and becmed about 
to proceed to other acts of violence, when the entrance of 
a servant, announcing that the horses were ready fur his 
ride, effected a diversion. A quarrel next arose between 
the boy and the eister, who was pi*epared tu accompany 
him, and, in angry difecussion, they quitted the apartment. 
Marian watched them from the window wiih a feeling 
somewhat akin to envy, for a )K>ny, like one of those now 
mounted by these favoured children, she had long thought 
would make her perfectly happy. But these young people 
did not seem happy. There was a look of gl(K>m and dis- 
content on the brow of either, as they rode ofi* with averted 
faces and in sullen silence, wh.ch spoke of hearts .but ill 
at ease. 

Silence prevailed for some time in the room they had 
so lately left. Play was at an end, and the children sat, 
some at a solitary occupation, some in idleness, but all 
with dull and fretful faces, apparently little cheered by 
the many means of enjoyment so lavishly scattered around 
them. By and by, a new* comer entered. He was a pale, 
sicklv- looking boy, very lame, and possessing few of the per- 
Bonal attractions which distinguished the rest of the children 
of the family. Even his dress seemed plainer and less be- 
coming than that of the others ; but he had not been long 
in the room before the charm which his presence difl^used 
made Marian suspect that he was the wearer of the talisman 
— and so it proved. And now the children played again, if 
loss noisily, more cheerfully than before, and all seemed 
happier. Even the little dog had a different expression, 
as he lay with his nose resting on his paws, ready to start 
up at the flrst playful word ; and Marian obeyed her con- 
ductor's summons to depart wiih a lighter heart, fiat 
she bad no wish to linger in that magnificent abode. The 
manners of these children, in spite of their gay clothes 
and their fashionable airs, filled her with disgust, which 
was probably exprensed in her countenance ; for the fairy 
smiled aa she lo<iked at her, and said, in a gentle voice— 
* Ah I Marian, it is one thing to be a beholder of a scene 
of variance, and another to be one of the actors in it. 
Pansion does not now blind your eyee, and you can see 
strife and anger in their true and hateful colours. But is 
it always so ?' 

Marian blushed. She felt the rebuke the fairy's words 
conveyed, and she hung her head in silence. 

* 1 have not wished to pain you needlessly by these 
scenes,* continued the fairy ; * but to make you more sen- 
sible of the value of the talisman which it is in my power 
tu bestow upon yon, and to cause you to guard it well. 
For I must warn ynu, Marian, that it is easily lost, and, 
when lost, most difficult to bo regained. Neglect, and 
the want of regular use, will cause it to vanish, you know 
not where, and a miracle wonkl be required to put it once 
more in your power. Are you willing to accept it, and to 
do your best to guard such an invaluable treasure P * 

Marian's eyes shqne with thankfulness, as she intimated 
her delight and gratitude. The fairy attached the charm 
to her neck, and scarcely was it fastened, when a tranquil 
happiness, such as she had never before experienced, was 
diffused through her whole being. She felt so calm, so 
much at ease, that she was content to sit silent until they 
alight* d in her father's garden, and there her guide im- 
mediately vanished. And now Marian's life was indeed a 
happy one. She seemed to walk surrounded by an atmo- 
s|)here of love and joy. All loved her, and, for her part, 
her heart went forth in love to every one with whom she 
communicated. If any childish differences arose between 
herself and her brothers or sisters, it was but to show the 
talisman, and voices became once more gentle, brows once 
more bright. No wonder the precious talisman was the 



object of sedulous attention and most constant watchful- 
ness 1 Well did it deserve all the care that could be la- 
vished on it, and for a time that of Marian was unwearied. 
But this watchfulness relaxed, and on one or two occa- 
sions of extreme emergence, the talisman could not be 
found until after some moments of anxious search. Thia 
troubled its owner, and caused her to increase her vigi- 
lance. But again her efforts slackened, and one unlucky 
morning, when her brothers had been more than usnally 
tormenting, she was horrified to perceive that it was en- 
tirely gone ! In the vague hope of relief from the friendly 
fairy, she hurried down the garden, and sought the lily. 
But, alas ! the lily was no longer to be seen. Nothing 
remained but the brown stalk and withered leaves, which 
was more melancholy tfian if the place of the fairy flower 
had been a perfect blank. Marian stretched forth her 
hands in despair towards the place where the fairy had 
disappeared, and burst into tears. 

* Oh, Marian, where have yon been all this time t * cried 
the voice of little Lucy, close to her. * Nobody has se^-u 
you since you left us on the lawn, two hours ago, and we 
want you. Cousin Fanny has come to tea, and I am to 
have my little tea-things, and you must make tea.' 

Marian rubbed her eyes, and looked much araaxed ; 
then she muttered something about the fairy. 

* Fairy ! ' cried Lucy, with a merry laugh ; * what non- 
sense you are talking 1 Aa if there were any real fairit«! 
But do come ; we can do nothhig without ^ou; and just 
give me one kiss first.' 

Marian pressed a kiss of reconciliation (for such the 
child meant it to be) on the lifted face. Then she said, 
ns she took her band to accompany her to the house, * Oh, 
Lucy, Lucy, you must have the talisman ! ' 

And now my story is told, and you, young folks, must 
guess my riddle — What was the talisman ? 



EUROPEAN LIFE.— No. X. 

EUROPE BPRKADUtQ WESTWA&D — COLUMBUS. 

Wb shall recur, for a moment, to the centorj which pre- 
ceded the Reformation. It was one of great activity. The 
crusades were ended ; the energy they called forth sought 
other modes of expressing itself; and, just at this cri^id, 
the Turks took Constantinople ; the Grecian and Roman 
philosophy found its way back into Europe ; universities 
were founded ; theories of the stellar universe began to be 
propounded ; thoughtful Europeans opened their eyes upon 
the mystery of earth. Guixot tells how * a thousand new 
inventions came fbrth; others already known, but only 
within a narrow sphere, became popular, and of general 
use. Gunpowder was applied to war; the art of oil-paint- 
ing developed itself^ and covered Europe with masterpieces 
of art; engraving on copper, invented in 1460, multiplied 
and promulgated them ; linen paper became common ; and, 
Uatly, ft'om 1436 to 1452, printing was invented.' 

Amongst these inventions, how high a place is due to the 
compass and the astrolabe! The first, known, and for 
land-travelling used, in the East from the remotestt ages 
began to be generally used by European mariners daring 
this century. The seoond was invented at the suggestion 
of a Portuguese king. With these two, the ship is free to 
leave the land. The mariner no longer needs to run timidly 
along the coast : his path is on the mighty waters. We 
owe the application of these instruments to navigation to 
the aotirity of the commercial world. Princes began to 
see of bow much more value to their states a corporation 
of merchants wa?, than an army of crusaders. Tlie mer- 
chants themselves were princes. They multiplied relations 
with all parts known to them ; most of all, with the East 
The crusades had opened up the East to them ; their agenu 
had pierced into kingdoms far remote from Palestine. 
Even in the thirteenth century, * a Flemish shoemaker 
met, in the depths of Tartary, a woman from Metx, 
named Paquettc, who had been carried off" from Hun- 
gary; a Parisian goldsmith, whose brother was eeta- 
blisbed at Paris ; and a young man, who had been at the 
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Ukin? of Belgrade, He saw, also, Russians, Hungarianft, 
and Flemings. Many of these adventurers remaine<l and 
died in the countries which they Tisited ; others returned, 
with an imagination filled with what they had seen, relat- 
ing it to their family, exaggerating, no doubt, but leaving 
aronnd them, amidst absurd fables, nseful remembrances 
and traditions, capab^ ^ of bearing fruit. By these means, 
new routes for commercial enterprise were opened up; 
and, what was of far more importance, foreign manners, 
unknown nations, extraordinary productions, oflf^red them- 
selves in crowds to the minds of the Europeans, confined, 
since the fall of the Roman empire, within too narrow a 
circle. The world seemed to open on the side of the East ; 
ppo^raphy took a great stride ; and the desire for discovery 
became the new form which clothed the adventurous spirit 
of the Europeans.* • 

We should especially mention the influence which one of 
these travellers had upon the European mind. His father 
and uncle had left Venice for the East, and penetrated, in 
the suite of a Mongol ambassador, as far as Tartary and 
China. They came back to Europe with letters to the pope. 
They returned to the East, taking young Marco Polo, the 
famous traveller, in their company. This was still in the 
thirteenth century. Marco was twenty- four years away. 
He, his father, and uncle, came back tn Venice. They 
were in rags. Their nearest relatives did not recognise 
them: they could hardly find admittance to their own 
boase. Oa a certain day, they invited their friends and 
neighbours to a banquet They appeared in their presence 
in the superb costumes of the East Then * Marco pro- 
duced the rags in which they had been disguised, ripped 
tbem open, and exhibited such a profusion of diamonds, ru- 
bies, sapphires, and precious jewels, as completely dazzled 
the spectators.' He then published an account of his travels. 
He had gone to the remotest boundaries of the known East. 
He had seen wealth of fhiits and merchandise, such as 
Europeans had never imagined. Of Zepangu (Japan) for 
example, he says : * This is a yerj large island. Gold is 
very abundant. I will give you a wonderful account of a 
very large palace, all covered with that metal, as our 
churches are with lead. The pavement of the chambers, 
the halls, windows, and every other part, have it laid on 
two inches thick, so that the riches of this palace are in- 
calculable.' In other parts, he tells of countries where 
were rich fhiit-trees, and factories of silk, and other pre- 
cious goods. 

Thus, the East, with its gold, and diamonds, and silks, 
opened for the merchanta of Italy and Spain untold mines 
of wealth. But it was no light task to carry on an Enstem 
trade then. Even two hundred years after Marco Polo, 
the Mediterranean was infested with pirates, and the mer- 
chantmen had to fight their way to the ports at its head. 
Then there was the overland carriage, and the tolls and 
perils incident to that A Portuguese prince \ras seized 
with the idea that the East might be reached by the coast 
of Africa. 

Some of our readers will have seen the late David Scott's 
picture of * Vasco de Oama.* A ship, on its beam endn, is 
toiling through the surge, off the Cape of Good Hope. The 
crew, shrivelled into horror, are skulking, one here, another 
there. Erect in their midst with calm, defying aspect, 
Vasco himself contemplates steadily the wrack of clouds. 
Ton follow his eye into the blackness. Slowly a form 
emerges, angry, threatening, floating in the drift of dark 
cloud-masses. It is the spirit of the Cape repelling the 
first invasion of his domain — struggling with the European 
mariner, rounding, for the first time, the Cape. His task 
was as difficult as the artistic embodiment of it represents. 
With a crew of condemned felons, amid farewells which 
seemed to be everlasting, and tears and sacraments of re- 
ligion, De Oama had left on his perilous voyage. Super- 
(<tition had filled the European mind with phantasies, whose 
dwelling place was the sea. As be drew near to the terrible 
Cape, the 8up[>osed Pandemonium of sea-terrors, the region 
of actual storms, his crew broke out into mutiny, and re- 



fused to work the ship. Vasco seized the ringleader, and 
put him in irons, took the helm himself and achieved his 
un<lertaking. 

But even this was a tedious passage. Before it was ac- 
complished, it had been a*ked. If no other was possible for 
European ships? It wns known that the earth was a globe. 
Japan on the east, Madeira on the west were the extremes 
where known land existed. From Madeira westward to 
Japan wns supposed to be water. Happily for discovery, 
the size of the globe was understood to be smaller than it 
U. Two-thirds were land ; one^third, water. Might we not 
sail westward, then, to the east? Trees unknown to Euro- 
pean forests had floated on the Atlantic to European shores ; 
dead bodies, with features differing from those of the Euro- 
pean countenance, had also been left by the tide; a bit of 
carved wood had been picked up, which had been laboured 
by no European tool. Then (a great matter in times when 
the mind was subject to the authority of tradition), the old 
geographers had described the land as stretching to Spain 
on the west to India on the east — the ocean filling the space 
between. Marco Polo had been in Zepangu (Japan), reach- 
ing it through the Mediterranean and the commercial land- 
routes to tiie Indies, by the east; but it lay there on our 
west, a shorter, directer road. Plato's ideal Atalantes 
Island was also serviceable in building up the supposition 
— no doubt these wise Greeks knew something of a west- 
ward passage to the £>tst But, whether or no, here is the 
undeniable form of the earth. If Japan is there going 
eastward, then it must be there also going westward. These 
ideas took shape first in Columbus. His boyhood had been 
passed at Genoa, where his father was a wool-comber. 
Here, at the seaside, beside the bustle of departing and 
returning ships, an inclination to seafaring life was easily 
developed. At fourteen, he became a sailor. In the wi'd 
sea-duties of the Mediterranean, he had his training up to 
manhood. It was his good fortune to be cast ashore on 
the coast of Portugal, when the Portuguese were intent on 
discovery. At Lisbon he married, and was still more 
bound to the Portuguese in consequence. His married 
life was spent alternately in sea-trips, and the construction 
of charts. We find him also going with his family to Porto 
Santo, a little island in the Atlantic, to reside on a pro- 
perty of his wife's, possessing, amongst other gear, some 
valuable charts of her father's. It was here, when he was 
between thirty and forty years of age, that the conviction, 
which had been dawning in his mind for years, appears to 
have taken its final shape. Had not the bleak Atlantic, 
almost yesterday, rendered up to European enterprise this 
island on which he lived ? On how many other islands — 
richer, larger, fruitfuller — might not its waves be beating? 
He himself had gone westward a hundred leagues beyond 
Iceland before his marriage — others had been drifted by 
storms still further. He left his island residence to offer 
to the court of Portugal a westward passage to the East* 

The usual sneers at assumed superiority — the usual im- 
perturbal vis inertia of complacent ignorance — the usual 
hurry and do-nothing busy-ness of officials — the usual 
alarm at the expense of experiments, which have met 
inventors and discoverers in all ages, met the European 
pilot It was hardest to encounter the figments of super- 
stition. How do yon know, it was said to him, but thene 
waters stretch on for ever ? How, that they are not the 
abodes of dire spirits? And how nre you so sure of the 
sphericity of the earth ? And, if it be spherical, that a 
ship could sail down the dccendin? side, and not sail sheer 
down into the void ? And then the Bible. Would the Bible 
have described the heavens a-s a curtain, if, instead of rinsing 
from a plain, they surrounded a globe ? 

There was the Hincerest piety in all the actions of Colum- 
bus. A pious end was to be served by the wealth accruing 
from his dis-covcry. He took up the Bible, then, when he 
met those who confronted him with texts from thence. It 
is written here, he was accustomed to say, that the ends 
of the earth are to give glory to God; the whole earth is 
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to be Tocal to his praise — the forests to clap their hand?, 
and the floods to lift up their voice, and the heathen to be- 
come the heritage of the Lord. And ye will stand up be- 
tween the fulfilment of these promises, with a figurative 
expression from a psalm ! Nothing couJd, alter his convic- 
tion — nothing; could shake it. His mind paw Zepangu as 
clearly as if he had already landed on its shores. He lived 
in the continual contemplation of a globe, furnished, in its i 
northern hemisphere, at lenst, two-thirds by land, one- | 
third by water — by the Mediterranean and by land, on \ 
that sidU, Zepangu ; by the Atlantic, half the dlstftnoe, on 
this, Zepai)gu ! For weary years he travelled from court 
to court, making applications for means to reach Zepangu. 
Ah, he was wont to say, one could convert the world with 
money 1 Ue, was thinking of lands whose eastern shores 
were washed by the Atlantic, which were full of heathen 
populations. What openings for the phurch — what oppor- 
tunities for conversion — when we shall once have crossed ! 

But courts, and courtiers, and ecclesiastics, had work of. 
other sorts ta do. ' This mad mariner/ as he was somor 
times called, must wait It is fine to see bow, amid his 
much neglect, a ray of sympathy reaches him now and 
again. Such was the reception given to him, on his first 
arrival in Spain, by the good prior of the Franciscan coa- 
vent at the little seaport town of Palos, in Andalusia. 
Irving found the account of it, in the testimony of a wit- 
ness in a law-suit between the heir of Columbus and the 
Sf anish crown. One day, Columbus and his son, travel- 
ling on foot, stopped at the gate of this convent, and asked 
of the porter a little bread and water for his child. The 
prior happened to pass at the moment Columbus was a 
tall, well-motde man^ with an authoritative look, and grey, 
kindling eyea. The prior was struck with his appearance. 
The stranger's stonr was told. The prior was still more 
struck wiih this. The physician of the village was called 
in to hear it, and he also wad impressed. From that day, 
the prior ceased not to use his influence on behalf of Co- 
lumbus. Ha detained the son, gave the father letters of 
introduction to the court, and so brought him into notice. 
Seven years passed, and Columbus knocked once more at 
the convent gate, on his way to France, to offer his services 
there. But the worthy prior would not allow the glory to 
pa«s from Spain ; and in the summer of 1492, preparations 
are going on at Palos for the Atlantic voyage. He bad 
waited eighteen years, and now he is within four of sixty. 

On the 8d of August, he is lifting his anchors. The com- 
munion has been partaken by commander and crew. Faro- 
wells have been spoken by timid seamen and weeping 
relatives. The worthy prior has seen the little fleet of 
three standing out towards the sea. Two of the vessels 
with which Europeans were first to cross the Atlantic were 
no bigf^er than coasting craft Columbus was in a larger 
one, prepared for the voyage, and decked. The orders 
were, to sail direct west for seven hundred leagues, and 
then lie to and watch for land. 

Westward, then, on the breast of the Atlantic, sailed 
these three ships. One of them lost her rudder, and turned 
out to have been caulke(jl by men who wanted back to 
Palos. Three weeks were lost at the Canary Islands re- 
pairing this mischief. 

Once more westward. No Canary Islands before ua 
now ! Our ships have left all ports behind. W h it a 
pathless waste we have entered ! Even whilst we were at 
tite Canaries, did not Tenerifi'^ belch out most dismal fire? 
Columbus had to calm tLeir fears. Day melted into night ; 
night melted into day ; week chased week.; and these three 
barks were still on the Atlantic. The trade-winds wafted 
them on delightfully, but wafted them not to land^ At 
length, weeds floated past; then birds from the west 
Zepangu lies near at laut! The clouds formed intQ the 
most smiling islaudi>, and mocked their eyes with fictitious 
land. Columbus found that the distance was greater than 
he calculated. It was this which suggested to him the 
stratagem of the double reckoning — a private and correct 
one for himself a public and incorrect one for bis pilots. 
Fear was overcoming the patience of his crew. The slightest 
incident raised a clamour tor home. The steady winds. 



the calms, the masses of floating weed^^ach seemed to 
urge them to return. By promises, by persuasions, they 
have been managed hitherto. At last they are in open re- 
volt. September is ended — October has begun. The most 
atrocious thoughts are at work in their hearts. Columbus 
defied them, took the strong tone of a master, and, by ri^d 
mastership, suppressed both assassination and murmurs. 
The signs of approaching land,, too, increase. On the 1st 
of October, the crew were told that they had sailed, since 
leaving the Canaries, 580 leagues. In reality, it was 707. 
The birds are more numerous by the 5th. On the 7th, 
there was a cry of land, but the land melted away. Eufope 
is 750 leagues behind, and there is no Zepangu. The course 
was altered to the west-southnvest The birds increase, 
and are smaller. ' Many fish played about the smooth bea, 
and a heron, a pelican, and a duck were seen. . • . The 
herbage which floated by was fresh and green.' But still 
no land appeared. The murmurs revival. It is useless, 
said Columbus; we are here to do a work, and it must be 
done. At last there floated past a branch of thorn, with 
berries on it; then they picked up a reed, a snmll .hoard, 
and a carved staff. The breeze freshened ; the boats snoi«d 
bravely through the waves. The llth October passed on 
to evening. The vespers are said, but. this night no eye 
shall close. Columbus himself stood watching from tba 
stem of his vessel. At ten o*clock, his eye caught a. gleam 
of light. 

* Pedro I RodriKC^ there methonffht It shone I 
Tliere, in the west; and now, alas! His Konel 
Twaa all a dream ! We gaxe, and gtiae in rain. 
But marlc and speak not— there it eooMa acain. 
It moves I What form unseen, what belnir there^ 
With torch-like lustre, fires the murky air?* - 

He watched this light till two o'clock. A gun from the 
foremost vessel confirmed his thought; and on the moming 
of 12th October, 1492, on the shores of the San Salvador 
Island, Columbus gave thanks unto that Being *who 
stretcheth out the earth above the water.' 

From this time, till the beginning of the year, he cruised 
among the islands where his voyage bad terminated. Cuba 
seemed to him to be the veritable Zepangu he had oome to 
seek : San Domingo be took fbr the ancient Ophir. Not 
until 1498 did be disoover the mainland, and even then the 
delusion remained with him that he was cruising on the 
East Indian coasts. He received the usual reward of bene- 
fkctors, and> after his third voyage, died in neglect and 
poverty. 

According ta the ideas of right and property which pre- 
vailed at that time, the land which a servant of the Spanish 
crown discovered, belonged to Spain. We, however, would 
rather not dwell upon the Spanish rule in the New World : 
it hinder^ Burppean domination rather than advanced it 
Under the sanotjlons of misnamed religion, the most atrocious 
deeds were done; find God consumed their strength, and 
called another people to the work of colonising there. 



MYTHS OF. THE MONTHS. 

NOVEMBER. 
NovKVBBB, the ninth month of the Roman year, is pecu- 
liarly rich in mythical superstition and observances. It be- 
gins with the eve of Allhallow,.or Hallowe'en, as it is called 
in Scotland-^tbe vigil of All Saint's day, which was insti- 
tuted as a festival of the church, in the ninth century, by 
Odillon, abbot of Glugny, to make intercession for the souLi 
supposed to be detained in purgatory. * In Roman Catho- 
lic countries, on the eve and day of All Souls, the churches 
are hung with black, the tombs are opened, a cofiln, 
covered with black, and surrounded with wax lighti>, is 
placed in the nave of the church, and, in one comer, 
figures in wood, representing the souls of the deceased, are 
half-way plunged into flames,. Various estates were 
anciently held by services to be performed on this dkj,* 
The very general and popular nature of the observances 
of this day, apart from the rites of the Romish church, 
show that it had a much earlier institution than the ninth 
century. Probably it was of old a festival to Pomona. 
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Boms, io his well-known poem entitled * Hallowe'en,' has 
fkithfally portrayed the superstitious practices observed 
in Scotland on the eve of Allhallow, when 

* Some merry, friendly, couDtra folks, 

Tojjetlier did conv -ne. 
To bum their nits, an' pnu tlielr itocka» 
An* baud their Hallowe'en. 

Fu' biylho that night* 

Many of these are not peculiar to Scotland ; most of them 
are known in the north of England, such as diving for 
apples, catching them stuck upon the end of a beam, with 
a lighted candle at the other extremity, burning nuts, &c. 
This last custom is described by Gay in his ' Spell :' — 
*Two hasel nuts I threw Into the flame, 
And to each nut I frave a 8weetheart*s name ; 
This, with the londctst bounce, m^ sore amazed, 
That In a flame of brightest colour blazed; 
As blac>*d the nnt so raav thy passion Krow, 
For 'twas thy nut that did so brightly glow ^* 

The same cuBtom of nut-burning is described by an Irish 
poet: — 

* Tliese ftlowlnflr nuts are emblems trae^ 
or wliat in human life we view.* 

In Wales, in lieu of seeking for 

* Mlcklo anes an' straught anes' 
among the plants of kail in the kitchen garden, the youth 
of both sexes search for ' an eyen-leaved sprig of the ash, 
and the first of either sex that finds one, calls out, ' Cyniver,' 
and is answered by the first of the other that succeeds ; and 
these two, if the omen fails not, are to be joined in wed- 
lock.' 

Bonefires seem to have been at one time general on All 
Saints' even. It was called the HaUow-even fire. Latterly, 
however, they were only to be traced in certain districts 
of the three kingdoms, where the Druidical customs have 
lingered longest. (Connected with these fires, a curious 
superstition m^ed to be indulged in. Before separating, 
when the fires were burned out, a stone was put into the 
ashes, marked ^o as to be known again, representing each 
of the families interested in the fire. Next morning, if any 
of the stones was missing, removed, or put out of its place, 
the pe son represented by the stone was considered feyt 
or devoted, and not expected to live out the twelve months. 
The same custom was lately, and probably is still, trace- 
nble in Walesa, wiiere the great fire of the district was de- 
■«i(niated eoel coeth. Small pieces of bread, called mml- 

, caket, used also to be distributed among the poor on All 
Souls' day. In Ireland, lamb's-wool,^ the favourite beve- 
rige of Twelfth night in England, is ofien met with at 

I merry-makings on All Saints' eve. Burning nuts in pairs, 
OD the bars of the grate, is also a common pastime on that 
occasion. 

Martin states, that in the Island of Lewis, ' the inhabi- 
tants had an ancient custom to sacrifice to a sea-god, called 
Shony, at Uallow-tide, in the manner following : — The in- 
habitants round the island came to the church of St Mul- 
vay, having each man his provisions along with him. 
Every family furnished a peck of malt, and thia was brewed 
into ale : one of the number was picked out to wade into 
the sea up to the middle, and, carrying a cup of ale in his 
hand, standing still in that posture, cried out with a loud 
▼oice, saying — * Shony, I give you this cup of ale, hoping 
that you'll be so kind as to send us plenty of sea-ware for 
(enriching our ground in the ensuing year,' and so threw 
the cup of ale into the sea. This was performed in the 
night-time. At his return to land, they all went to church, 
where there was a candle burning upon the altar; and 
then, standing silent for a little time, one of them gave a 
ngoal, at which the candle was put out, and immediately 
sll of them went to the fields, where they fell a-drinking 
their ale, and spent the remainder of the night in dancing 
and singing,' fcc 

Vallancey describes the CTe of Allhallow as known in 
Ireland by the name of Vigil of Saman. On that even- 

* Vallancey Rtres the etymoloi^y of lamb's tcool tlius: * The first day 
^ Xovemtter was dedicated to the an^el presiding over fniits, seeds, 
•t, and was therefore named La mas ubhal-tUm Is, the day of the 
*VPle frnlt ; and, belnff pronounced Lamasool, tho fingiish have cor- 
foptcd the name to lamb's- wooL 



ing, he says, *the peasants in Ireland assemble with stickf 
and clubs (the emblems of laceration), going frc*n house 
to house, collecting money, bread, cake, butter, cheese, 
eggs, &c., for the feast, repeating verses in honour of the 
solemnity, demanding preparation for the festival in the 
name of St Columb Ball, desiring them to lay aside the 
fatted calf, and to bring forth the black sheep. The good 
women are employed in making the grid^le-cake and 
candles : these last are sent from house to house in the 
vicinity, and are lighted up on the next day (Saman), be- 
fore which they pray, or are supposed to pray, for the 
departed soul of the donor. Every house abounds in the 
best Tiands they can a£ford. Apples and nuts are de- 
voured in abundance; the Hut-shells are burnt, and, from 
the ashes, many strange things are foretold. Cabbages 
are torn up by the roots; hemp-seed is sown by the 
maidens, and they believe that if they look back, thej will 
see the apparition of the man intended for their future 
spouse. They hang a smock before the fire on the close 
of the feast, and sit up all night, concealed in a corner of 
the room, convinced that his apparition will come down 
the chimney, and turn ths smoke. They throw a ball of yarn 
out of the window, and wind it on the reel within, convinced 
that if they repeat the Paternoster backwards, and look 
at the ball of yarn without, they will there also see his sitb. 
or apparition. They dig for apples in a tub of water, and 
each one endeavours to bring one up in his mouth. They 
suspend a cord from the roo^ with » cross stick attached 
to it; at one point of this stick is an apple, luid a lighted 
candle is at the other, and they endeavour to catch the 
apple with the mouth, while the stick, and the candle, and 
apple, are in rapid circular motion^ These, and many 
other superstitious ceremonies, the remains of Druidism, 
are observed on this holiday, which will never become ob- 
solete while the name of Saman is permitted to remain.' 

ST MARTIN'S DAT. OR MARTINMAS a 1th). 
On the Continent, in the vine-growing countries, the 
feast of St Martin has always been celebrated with much 
carousing. This is the season at wbich the new wines are 
begun to be tasted, and the quality of last year's vintage 
ascertained. The poorest families on this day of days con- 
trive to have something extra to dinner, and the entrails 
of either oxen, swine, or calves, are regarded with especial 
aud peculiar favour. The origin of thi:i festival is also re- 
ferable to ancient mythology. The eleyenth, twelfth, and 
thirteenth days of the month of Anthesterion, correspond- 
ing to our November, were set apart as a saturnalia in 
honour of Bacchus; hence the very general observance of 
this day. The fatted goose which, in England, has been 
transferred to Michaelmas, belongs to Martinmas in most 
foreign countries : — 

* To belly cheare yet once a^aine doth Martin more encline, 
Whom all the people worsliippeth with rosted geeae and wine.* 

It was formerly the custom, both in town and country, 
for the people to lay in their winter stores at this season. 
The * mart ' consisted of whatever butcher meat the circum- 
stances of the family enabled them to purchase. Those 
who could not nflford, or did not require, whole beeves to 
themselves, joined with others similarly, and * killed a 
mart' between them. The entrails of the animal, or ani- 
mals, were made into white and black puddings, and, for 
a time, no small feasting prevailed. As the old song has 
it— 

* It fell upon the Martinmas time, 
And a Kude time it was than 0, 
Thdt onr gudewifu f{ot puddings to mak*, 
And sliu boil'd them In the pan O.' 

Butler, in reference to the custom of the mart, says, of the 
Puritans of his time — 

* Some for abolishing black pntldinff. 
And eatintc nothing with the blood in.* 
Tusser, in his ' Five Hundred Points of Husbandry,' also 
alludes to the good old custom : — 

* When Easter comes, who icnows not than 

The veale und bacon i» the mun ? 

And Martilmau htefe doth l>eMre ffood tacke, 

When couiitrtry folk do dainties lacka' 
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The practice of the mart is of remote date in Scotland. 
The following enactment occurs on the subject in * The 
Lawes and Constitutions of Burghs made bo King DaTid 
I. at the New Castell upon the Water of Tjne^* in the 
*Regiam Mnjestntem,' printei at Edinburgh in 1609: — 

* The fleshours sail serve the burgesses all the time of the 
slauohtcr of mair/j— that is, fra Michaelmas to Zule, in 
preparing of their flesh, and in laying in of their lardner/ 
Martinmas is one of the half-yearly terms in Scotland. 

ST CATHARINES DAT (2Sm) 
Used to be specially observed by the Irish. Camden says 
— * The very women and girls keep a fast every Wednesday 
and Saturday throughout the year, and some of them also 
on St Catharine^ t Dau ; nor will they omit it, though it 
happen on their birthday, or if they are ever so much out 
of order. The reason given by some for this la, that the 
girls may get good husbands, and the women better, by the 
death or desertion of their present ones, or at least by an 
alteration in their manners.' 

ST ANDREW'S DAT (80th) 
Is but little attended to in Scotland, although St Andrew 
is the national saint This, no doubt, is to be accounted 
for by the Reformation. Scotsmen in foreign oountnes, 
howerer, pay great attention to it In London, Dublin, and 
the colonics — wherever, in short, any number of Scotsmen 
are located, St Andrew's day is observed with more or less 
ceremony. In London, the Scots used to have a procession 
on the occasion, when singed sheep-heads were carried 
before them, in allusion to the national dish of sheep-head 
broth. Duddingston, in the vicinity of Edinburgh, was 
wont to be famed for sheep-head fare, many of the Edin- 
burgh citizens going out there in the summer months to 
regale themselves upon it The gastronomic practice is 
supposed to have ari.sen from the circumstance of the sheep 
which were fed on the adjacent hill, being slaughtered at 
Duddingston before being carried to tlie market in the 
town. On St Andrew's day, in Kent, there took place a 
yearly diversion called squirrel-bunting, when the general 
people, ft^sembling together, accoutred with guns, poles, 
and clubs, scoured the neighbouring woods in search of 
squirrels. Of course, much damage was done both to the 
hedges and young woods, as veil as to game. On the 
Continent St Andrew seems, according to Lather and 
Barnabe Googe, to have been a sort of patron of the young 
maidens. On his day, they used, by certain prayers and 
observances, to divine what sort of husbands they should 
be favoured with : — 

* To Arffrm all the lorers and the Instle wooers eome. 
Believing;, throuffh hit «yde and certain oeremonlei done, 
(While as to him they prescntes brine, *nA conjare all the ni^rht), 
To have good lurke, and to obtalne their ohiefe and swoete delight* 



THE CONSTRLLATION OF TBB SOUTHERN CB0S8. 

Tlie lower regions of the air were loaded with vapour 
for some days. We saw distinctly, for the first time, the 
cross of the fouth, only in the night of the 4th and 6th 
July, in the 16th deg. of latitude. It was strongly in- 
clined, and appeased from time to time between the clouds, 
the centre of which, furrowed by uncondensed lightning, 
reflected a silver light The pleasure felt on discovering 
the southern crow was warmly shared by such of the 
crew as had lived in the colonies. In the solitude of the 
seas, we hail a star as a friend from whom we have been 
long separated. Among the Portuguese and the Spaniards, 
peculiar motives seem to increase this feeling ; a religious 
sentiment attaches them to a constellation, the form of 
which recalls the sign of the fatth planted by their ances- 
tors in the deserts of the New World. The two great stars 
which mark the summit and the foot of the cros^ having 
nearly the same right ascension, it follows that the con- 
stellation is almost vertical at the moment when it partes 
the meridian. This circumstance is known to every nation 
that lives beyond the tropics, or in the southern hemi- 
sphere. It is known at what hour of the night in different 



seasons the southern cross is erect or inclined. It is a 
tunepiece that advances very regularly neariy four Ininatei 
a-day, and no other group of stars exhibits to the naked 
eye an observation of time so easily made. Wow rften 
have we heard our guides exclaim, in the saTmnnahs if 
Venezuela, or in the desert extending froni Lima to 
Truxillo, * Midnight is past, the cross begins to bend I' 
How often these words reminded us of that affWctiiig seece 
where Paul and Virginia, seated near the sources of th« 
river of Lataniers, conversed together for the last time : 
and when the old man, at the sight of the soatfaem g 
warns them that it is time to separate ! — BumbofdL 



<^riginal l^octrg. 



FOR A BARD'S IMMORTAL POWECI 

for a Bard's immortal powec, 

To grasp the wing of Time, 
And stamp the world's nnfbldlDg hoar 

In tomes of deathless rhyme! 

Giro me the harp of him to n*c, 

At whose commanding spell 
The londest nambers bom of mose 

On wondering mtlllons fell I 

The mnnding clang of changing verse 

That Scotia's Wizard roU'd— 
Supremely soft, abmptly terse^ 

And still snUlmely bold,— 

I'd ask no other sword than this 

To carver poet's name. 
And fight my way, in ranks of blics. 

To battle-fields of fame. 

Ail Is net done that man caa do. 

Far Ifss has aU beeo aald,— 
Triumphant marches yet are new 

Fur daring soab to tread. 

While wrong remains to trample right. 

And virtue needs a ffefend,— 
Willie soffering voices, day and niglit, 

la helpless plaints asc.*nd,— 

While man, degraded, stoops to deeds 

Which God would hare him shun,— 
A falthleis world the poet needs — 

nis work can not be done, 

Unhappy Byron I rise again. 

And bring thy gLint mind 
To teach, and not to scoff at men,— 

To better humankind. 

Undo the ill thy works have wroo^t. 

Direct tlielr aim to good,— 
Let every vile nrmanly thought 

Be roaofully withstood. 

Awake, colossal mind of Keats I 

Thy glory waned too soon : 
Thy splendour shone In brilliant feats, 

Yet all was dark at noon. 

Thou hsdnt the flaming sword of power. 

And swsy'd it high and well : 
Bet, ere It pierced the poison* flower. 

It waver'd, sunlc, and fell. 

Ye cpliits all, whose works are left 

Unflnish'd, cnide, and bare, 
Y.'t still betray the bunnlng ray 

Of Genius shining there, 

Encase the bnrds of modem di^s 

In your eternal fires. 
Till eiil bends to poets' lays. 

And wrong for aye expires,- 

Till tlirounh the earth an anthem rings 

Wherever man has trod. 
Proclaiming bards as heaven's kings, 

W ho rule the worid for God. Chabucs Wiltos. 
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ITI 

I HiLD jost completed my twentjr-tbird year, when, for the 
first time, rr stood before me and arouml me^ I was 
walking by the side of the clear Avon, on a mellow even- 
ing of May. The rays of the setting sun shot athwart the 
dark wood, through which my path led, and here and 
there they illuminated the stream and its grassy bank. 
The place was lonely, quiet, and fit for meditation; so, as 
I went, I maaed, yet not so deeply, but that I heard the 
vesper song of the birds, noted the murmuring ripple of 
the river, and observed the motions of mv dog, as he 
hunted and ooursed about before me. Suddenly the sun 
passed into a cloud, the air became chill, and it seemed to 
me that the birds ceased to sing and the river to murmur. 
Then a sbndder passed over me. I trembled exceedingly, 
and became conscious of an awful and circumambient 
presence. My faithful and attached Jasper looked up 
fearfully in my face, uttered a low moan of terror, and 
fled into the wood. I was alone with n. 

From my earliest childhood, I thirsted perpetually after 
knowledge. As soon as I could speak, I tormented every 
one with my incessant questions. At first, these were told 
about in oar family circle as proofs of my intelligence and 
precocity ; but at length they became intolerable, and I 
was continually silenced, with the reprimand—* Little boys 
should not ask so many questions.' This, I observed, was 
parUoularly the case when I made any inquiry upon the 
two subjects which were my greatest mysteries — * Where 
the little babies came fVom,' and ' why people died and 
were put into the earth.' Life! now ihat I know thy 
secrets, thy origin, and thy end, I feel inclined to say to 
the would-be wise who search into these things, * little 
philosophers should not ask so many questions.' 

But it was by a reply of my grandfather's, an excellent 
old gentleman who loved his joke, that I was at last efiec- 
taally silenced. I asked him one day something about the 
moon— strange that it should have been about the moon — 
and as I bad reserved my question for a whole week, 
waiting patiently till he next came (for I had great faith 
in his superior lundness, as well as in his profound learn- 
ing), I stood in deep anxiety for his answer. But what 
was my indignation when the benevolent old personage 
said simply, * Ask it' The wit was too fine not to be ap- 
preciated, and from that moment, * ask it ' was the response 
I received to eveiy interrogatory. Of course I soon gave 
up putting questions, for, like all children, I was keenly 
sensitive of ridicule. And yet, old grandfather, your 
words, though unintentionally on your part, were words 
of wisdom. * Ask the moon 1 ' and why not ? Moon, 
planets, and all sister stars ! have I asked ye of your his- 
tories in vain ? — say, ye eccentric comets ! if, without an 
answer, I have inquired from you all your destinies? 
' Ask it ! ' yes, ask all things that exist— ask and they 
will answer ; only, ask as I have done. 

At a very early age, I learned to read. In my childhood, 
I had the range of a very large and various library, and, 
before 1 went to school, I had run through almost every 
work it contained. I had no predilection for any one 
kind of reading more than another ; with me it was the 
purest avidity of knowledge that acted as an impulse, and 
led me to ransack every book that came in my way, and 
to amass all incongruities, as the miser hoards a rag with 
as much eagerness as a diamond. 

At school, I performed readily and well the tasks as- 
signed me. I even contended for distinctions, and gained 
them, for my friends thought highly of my abilities, and 
I was unwilling to disappoint their affectionate expecta- 
tions; but all the while 1 was hunting the whole field of 
human knowledge. After finishing a copy of Latin verses, I 
I would plunge into a medical work on the diseases of , 
women and children ; from solving a quadratic equati.jn. I 1 
would attack a work on the Pelagian heresy. It may 
*wily be supposed that, when, at the age of twenty, I , 
went to the university, thi^ manner of study had made [ 
OK the possessor of much information, but that all 1 had 



acquired was in a state crude, undigested, indefinite, and 
inaccurate. I found this out in the debating society, 
where I discovered that all my knowledge was utterly 
worthless, unless it were systematised and arranged. I 
set myself to remedy the defect, and within a year I had 
brought my chaos to some form and fulness. This reduo- 
tion to order of my materials necessarily involved a con- 
siderable exercise of thought. Yes ! At last I began to 
think. Hitherto I had contented myself with agglome- 
rating the thoughts of others — I had suffered myself to re> 
main merely an ignoble receptacle of extraneous ideas. 
But now that, though almost unconsciously, I had made 
the first essays of really independent mental exertion, the 
very attrition of arrangement digested the masses of foreign 
matter I had acquired into my own original and peculiar 
property. Yes, I began to think! I had taken the first 
step towards that empire, with all whose rewards I have 
since crowned myself— that great and glorious realm of 
thought of which I am now the lord — that boundless 
region, where, even if I wore deprived of my liberty and 
cast into chains and a prison, I could still freely expatiate, 
and of which— even were all my present wealth, pomp, and 
estate, changed into poverty and meanness — I snould still 
be the undisputed sovereign in all my existing splendour. 
The first step taken, all was gained. Oradually> but ever 
progressively, my Uiinking developed itself; slowly, but 
certainly, it grew in power and self-reliance, till at last 
— from being the mere scribe who laboriously notes all 
evidence, be it worthless or important, be it satisfactory, 
or conflicting, or defective — I became at once the judge 
who weighs it, and the jury which decides upon its suf- 
ficiency. And so I became qualified to take my place 
amongst the foremost of rational and thinking men, for I 
bad gained the point at which they all stop. Alas, for 
them, they stop! la it because there are no farther 
regions ? or is it because these are inaccessible ? or is it 
because they are attainable only after such suffering and 
toil as none will brave ? That there are such farther and 
nobler fields, and that they may be reached, I know, for I 
have sought and gained them. But it has, indeed, been 
with pain, with heavy pain, that I have done so — with 
pain to daunt the boldest. Nor truly was it of my own 
free will that I dared to face it ; but for rr, I had remained 
with the rest. 

My incessant and arduous studies for the examination, 
on taking my degree, were rewarded with complete suc- 
cess, for I received the highest honours. As speedily as I 
could after it, I returned to my native woods and valleys, 
to recruit my exhausted strength by rest and quiet For 
some time, however, repose was more intolerable to me 
than the previous exertion had been — like as the first 
sleep of men, who have overtasked their physical powers, 
is disturbed by cramps and startings. Horrid mathema^ 
tical phantoms and visions hovered round me ; all my ideas 
assumed algebraic shapes; I could not escape from a 
dreadful society of numbers. In this state, I had recourse 
to the village apothecary, who drugged me with opium 
for a week, and so far with success. The tormenting cal- 
culating spirit was cast out of me, but I was left in a state 
of extreme bodily lassitude, and with a vague and hazy 
dreaming in my mind. This, however, was far from un- 
pleasant, so that I quite yielded myself up to the influence 
upon me, and made no effort to regain either physical 
strength or mental vigour. I was in this condition when 
IT first came before me and around me, on the banks of 
the clear Avon, that mellow evening of May. I was left 
alone with it, for my dog had fled — left alone, not to 
strive with it, for it was no antagonist, but left alone to 
know it and to suffer it Its nature, I could not tell ; I 
only knew its presence ; I only felt that I was in it and 
appertained to it Silence was enforced on me, numbness 
had seized my limbs, and a darkness was upon my eyes — 
for I saw not the grass, and the river, and the trees, yet 
other tilings I presently did see. I saw distinctly repre- 
sented before me, with myself as an actor in them, many 
scenes of jfff past life, from m^ inf mcy u^a^'d ^and all 
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these scenes were going on at the same time, and I played 
my part in each, yet there was but one J; and that /was 
neither child, nor boy, nor man, nor any discernible shape, 
but in all the co- instantaneous actings there was, as it 
were, a Toid, which I well knew who should filL I had 
ever been considered somewhat eccentric and strange, not 
unpleasantly or ludicrously so, however, but the contrary. 
Now it was precisely the saying, actions, and habits, which 
had procured me this character, that were there portrayed 
before me. Sometimes, knowing well what was to come 
next in these representations, I desired intensely to change 
their course; but in vain; they went on with the rigour 
of inexorable destiny. Sometimes I thought the various 
actors looked towards me with a suspicious and startled 
look ; but that quickly passed away — they seemed uncon- 
pcious of the influence upon me. At last all vapished, and 
again I was alone with it, to know it, and to 9ufiFer it. I 
saw nothing, felt nothing, knew nothing, except its per- 
vading presence and fear. There was a space— and then 
with a shudder I perceived that it was drawing off from 
within and around me. I heard a distant clock strike, 
and I felt something clammy on my hand ; I looked, tind 
found I had fallen on the grass, and that a snail was 
crawling between my fingers. Shaking off the loathsome 
creature, I rose and took the way homewards. But I re- 
turned, not as I bad set out, with languor of body and 
listlessness of mind, but with a strength, and an activity, 
and a life in both — with a vigour and a nerve I had never 
known before. Nevertheless, I shuddered when 1 thought 
on the next coming of it, for that it was to come again I 
knew. That night, my family, who had become seriously 
afraid that my studies had dangerously injured my health, 
were delighted at finding me so much restored ; but next 
morning, when my servant came to call me, I was in the 
highest state of fever, and quite delirious. 

It was long before I perfectly recovered from that fever; 
but at length my naturally strong constitution shook off 
all effects of my illness. My fiiends, however, resolutely 
opposed my desire to resume my labours, and, to divert 
me from them,, suggested the propriety of my marrying. I 
smiled at this wlien it was first proposed ; but after some 
time, wearied by the importunities of my relatives, and 
seeing no good reason why I should not do as they wished, 
I consent^ to look about for a wife; and acocrdingly 
frequented balls, concerts, and all the other markets at 
which, in our country, beauty is exposed. I had plenty 
of opportunity, for I was young, rich, handsome, and of 
ancient family, but I ^as not so easily pleased. As fate 
would have it^ the lady on whom at last my choice fell 
was, as the phrtise goes, the belle of the season, and courted 
by a following of suitors as numerous as Penelope's. One 
in particular was an extremely formidable rival ; he was 
as young and as handsome as myself, and his family was 
nearly as ancient^ while, moreover, he was ten times 
as rich as I, and was a pepr to boot My friends were 
startled at my temerity, and advised me against prosecut- 
ing the attempt ; but I was not to be dissuaded, and took 
the field in right good earnest Had they or I foreseen 
what inexhaustible treasures, and what real grandeur of 
station, I was afterwards to make my own, by the mere 
force of my own powers, we should have made light of the 
advantages on the side of the earl, for he had no brains, 
and could not think. A^. it was, however, the odds were 
really in bis favour; not that I thought his rank or riches 
gave him in any degree a superiority over me ; but it was 
possible the lady might think so, and that was the impor- 
tant point She was very handsome, very commanding, 
and very chilling in her appearance : she was like another 
Juno, in short, and like a Juno in marble, moreover. 

I could manufacture a fashionable novel out of the in- 
trigues and the counter-intrigues, the calumnies and the 
backbitings, the adroit bints and the intrepid lies, the 
lady's maids and the running footmen, the three^ornered 
notes and the pointed sarcasms, with which the war was 
carried on ; but it is sufficient to say, that, with one of the 
last mentioned weapons, I drove my adversary out of the 



field, after an arduous and often critical campaign; and 
that upon this the lady surrendered at discretion. I was 
impatient to be married ; but there were contracts to be 
contracted, and settlements to be settled, which long re- 
tarded the affktr. At last, however, everything was 
arranged, my victory was completed, and the bridal day 
was fixed. The day that all the preliminaries were con- 
cluded, I dined with my future father-in-law, and sat op- 
posite to Lady Cecilia^at dinner. And, then, in the flush 
of my happiness and triumph, and amid all the unusual 
festivity of the occasion, for the second time, it. came before 
me and around me. 

A servant had handed me something; I turned and 
looked him in the face; he drew back as if I had struck 
him. Lady Cecilia a moment after caught my eye ; I saw 
her hand tremble, and she became very pale. There was 
a bustle and confusion. I could not ask the reason of it ; 
I could not move ; I saw no more, for silence was enforced 
upon me, numbness seized my limbs, and a darkness was 
before my eyes. . ^en I knew that ir was again before 
me and around me, and that I yrje^s in it and appertaii^ed 
to it. There was intense, indefinable, mental pain, a des- 
pair of deliverance, suffused and pervading anguish, an 
appreciation of the torments prepared for the wicked — 
* darkness, as darkness itself, and of the shadow of death, 
without aqy order, and where the light is as darkness ; ' 
fbr the thing I greatly feared was come upon me. Pre- 
sently, as on. the former occasion, I saw with as it were an 
internal vision. Before my eyes seemed to be held up the 
course and current of my own veins and theiir circulating 
blood ; and the blood was of a bright fiery red, and it 
seeth^ and boiled as it flowed, and it flowed and rushed 
with inconceivable rapidi^. In the blood, which was 
dazzling like molten iron, were all kinds of appearances 
and forms, which, while they were incessantly changing, 
yet ever retained one same expression of wild, fantyistic, in- 
coherent frenzy. Onward, in a reckless apd prions dance, 
they weaved, and mingled, and'whirled; and as they went, 
they darted recognising glances at me, and b^koned 
mockingly. This lasted for a space ; and then suddenly 1 
saw another system of veins and arteries with the blood 
circulating in them ; but this blood was pure and natural, 
and flowed calmly, though somewhat coldly, in its channels; 
and I knew it to be the rich patrician blood of Lady Cecilia, 
my bride. After a moment, the two systems of veins ap- 
proached each other — Lady Cecilia's and mine. Then 1 
strove to hold them asunder, but could not ; they came 
nearer and nearer, and at last, my veins, with their desperate 
burden, leapt madly upon hers, twined with them like ser- 
pents, an(itw\sted with them as they writhed. And I saw 
the rioting poison of my blood shoot fiercely through her 
whole frame, till the burning torrent and the infernal 
shapes coursed and whirled through her arteries as they 
did through, mine. Then all vanished, and again I was 
alone with it, to know it and to suffer it. It seemed to 
me an, eternity that I so endured. At last 1 found it was 
withdrawing — I shuddered, and became conscious of voices 
whispering anxiously beside me. I found they had car- 
ried me out and laid me on a bed. They said 1 had ^nted. 

Soon 1 had quite recovered — I rejoined the party. 

There was a ball that night at Lady G 's. I went 

thither with my affianced; and, as I led her out to dance, 
I overheard it more than once whi^^pered that rarely were 
found so well matched a pair. Never before had I felt 
such a fulness of bodily strength and of mental vigour — I 
was conscious that I was unusually brilliant. A few hours 
afterwards, however, I was attacked by a brain fever, which 
nearly brought me to the grave. 

Once more my vigorous constitution triumphed, and I 
became well again. During my convalescence, my con- 
stantly repeated inquiries as to Lady Cecilia had been 
guardedly answered ; as soon, however, as I was consi- 
dered able to bear the shock, I was told that our marriage 
had been broken off. But it was in vain that I inquired 
from what cause : I received no satisfactory answer. They 
said merely, that Lady Cecilia's &mily had not behaved 
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well. I of course determined to sift the matter tboronghlj, 
and to demand from the lady herself the ezplanadon to 
which I felt myself entitled. This, however, it was not so 
easy to do, for, under the pretext that I might again be 
seixed by a fainting fit in the street or elsewhere, a fellow 
had been appointed to attend me — and he dogged me 
wherever I went. Their real motive was, I easily divined, 
to prevent me from seeing Lady Cecilia ; and, as I expected, 
the first time I approached her father's house, my officious 
guardian interfered, and insisted — mildly enough I must 
admit — that any exetlement would be dangerous for me, 
and that I must not think of making such a visit, at least 
so soon. In my weak "state, I could not contend with the 
man, and so, to avoid altercation, I yielded for the time. 
I however watched my opportunity to give them the slip, 
and at last I succeeded. One morning I rose very early, 
made my way out of the house unpercdved, and lurked 
about town till such an hour as I could present myself. 
Thinking it posdble that I might be refused admittance, 
and guarding against every contingency, I waited at the 

comer of the square, in which Lord 's house was 

situated, till I saw a carriage driv^ up to the door with 
apparently some morning callers in it. Two ladies and a 
gentleman got^ out and entered the house. 1 followed them 
closely, aad we were ushered together into a drawing- 
room, where was seated Lady Cecilia in the midst of rather 
a numerous circle. As'.soon as she saw me, she fbll back 
in her chaiw; and her father, who was present, ran up to 
me, took me by the arm, and walked with me hurriedly 
into another room. The old man seemed much agitated ; 
but, on seeing that I had complete command over my feel- 
ings, be beeame more composed. I calmly demanded on 
what ground he bad broken off the arrangements for my 
proposed alliance- with his family, and added, that I could 
conceive of -BO rational or excusable motive for such a pro- 
ceeding. 

*What, sir I' cried he, warmly; *do you think it no 
rational excuse for terminating the matter, when we found 
out, what was so shamefully and cruelly concealed from 
us, that there exists an hereditary »— * 

He stopped, I do not ktlow why. I^npplied what> as I 
supposed, he had been going to say; 

*An hereditary quarrel betweeir our fiimilies ! * I ex- 
claimed. • Ha, ha I my dear Lotd M-^ y you are strangely 

behind the age. Do you think these are the times of the 
Capulets and Montagues 7 I never heard of such a feud 
existing between our families, and even, if such did exist, 
all the world would declare it absolute madness to put an 
end to the affair on such an account — stark, staring, ab- 
solute madness, my lord.' 

He did not say a word, but seemed exceedingly uneasy, 
and edged away fi'om me with an alarmed look. 

* Tour lordship is disconcerted by my sudden re-appear^ 
ance,' I continued ; * but 1 am sure we shall easily get rid 
of this absurd objection, and all will be well again. It is 
really quite a monomania — quite a monomania ; ' and, as 
I spoke, I advanced towards him in a friendly manner to 
re-assure him. But the old gentleman sprung to the bell, 
with wonderful agility for his years, rung it violently, and, 
before I could prevent him, rushed out of the room. On 
this, seeing I could get no fiEirther satasfkction, I fbllowed 
him, to avoid meeting with more impertinence. Of course, 
1 now congratulated myself on having escaped being con- 
nected with a house whose chief was so evidently touched 
in the head ; and a week after I readily acceded to the 
proposal of my family that I should travel for some time 
abroad. After a short stay in Paris, I passed through 
the Netherlands to the Rhine. 

I had taken a boat from Riidesheim to visit the Manse- 
thurm — an object of great curiosity to me. To ray mind, 
the simpler a monument is, with which a story, or a legend, 
or a mjth is connected, the more interesting it is. I find 
Stonehenge more poetical than the Coliseum or the Par- 
thenon; and the solitary little tower on the insulated rock, 
against which ever foams and breaks the impetuous Rhine, 
possessed for me a fbr greater magic than did the exten- 
sive castles and ruins in the same neighbourhood, with all 



their battlements and pinnacles. After walking round and 
BbovLt the cold, grey, ancient pile, from which a fine new 
Prussian flag flaunted ridiculously and to my annoyance, 
I made my way — it was but a few paces — to the upper 
extremity of the little island, where the river breaks on it 
as the waves do on the prow of a ship, and where, indeed, 
with a little imagination, one may come to fancy one's-self 
sailing up the stream. Here I found a young man seated 
on the ground, and gazing idly at the swifc Rhine as it 
went by. He was a German, and a student, prepossessing 
in appearance, and frank in address. We were friends 
immediately ; and, on leaving the Mausethurm, we landed 
together at Ehrenfels, my baatmau taking charge of his 
skiff back to Riidesheim, while he and I proceeded thither 
on foot I soon found that my companion was a very 
singular man. Of an excitable temperament and a meta- 
physical cast of mind, he was by turns madiy enthusiastic 
and sneeringly sceptical: thoroughly conversant with 
both the poetry and the philosophy of his nation, he was 
a kind of personification of both. He was indeed a curious 
man, that Schmidt — poor Schmidt ! Tes ! it was necessary, 
and therefore justifiable. He had wrought me intolerable 
misery, and bis punishment was therefore deserved. And 
yet now I would give half of all I possess — I would part with 
half of all my magnificence — to recall him ; and if I could 
place him by my side, and be sure of his fidelity, I would 
equitably share all things with him, even my knowledge, 
and my secrets, and my great mysteries, and the omnipo- 
tent power of thought But it may not be : it is long since 
all was over. — Poor Schmidt I 

Schmidt was wandering about the country on foot, as 
German students often do, resting and journeying where 
and when he felt inclined. I spent some days with him at 
Bingen, and in the valley of the Nahe, and we became 
mutually fond of each other's society. When I was about 
to proceed farther on my tour, I offered him a seat in my 
carriage to Frankfort, and he accepted it with evident 
pleasure. From Frankfort, again, 1 easily persuaded him 
to accompany me to Heidelberg ; and so we went on from 
place to place, till all this ended in his returning with me 
to England. 

We settled at Newton Hall, the seat of my family. I 
resumed my reading; Schmidt did little but smoke, dream, 
and think. A year rolled by. All this time, it had never 
again come upon me; still I felt that its recurrence wds 
sure, sooner or later. To Schmidt, who had become my 
most intimate and indeed my only friend, I confided all 
my past life; but 1 did not tell him of the existence of that 
mysterious thing— as if he did not know it! 

* You seek knowledge in your books,' said my friend, one 
day — * vain pursuit I To think is to hiow, for to think is 
to create.* This was all he said, but these few words 
flashed over my mind with all the illuminating power of 
truth. < To think is to create ! ' I knew he had Fichte in 
his thoughts when he so spoke, but at the" same time his [ 
words were those of the most perfect conviction, carelessly 
uttered, as men utter a truism. * To think is to create ! ' 
It was plain he believed it true — be believed the power 
possible ; did he then possess it ? *To think is to create ! ' 
And from that day I strove earnestly so to think— so to 
deepen my thoughts, that I'tbo might experience the troth 
of the words. But in vain ; I created only ideas, and not 
the causes of ideas— I created the idea of a diamond, but 
not the diamond — I created the idea of the possession of a 
diamond, but not the possession. Nevertheless, I became 
more and more convinced that Schmidt's words were true, 
and that he had realised their truth. What knowledge, 
then, was his ! what power surpassing all magic ! I began 
to fear him. 

I have said that I had concealed from Schmidt the exist- 
ence of IT. Various Kttle circumstances, however, now 
combined to show me that he was perfectly acquainted in 
every detail with what I had suffered under it. For instance, 
he said to me one day—* Supposing a man forsaken of all the 
world, and treated with ingratitude by all to whom he had 
done good, should centre bis affection on some animal — 
should feed and cherish that one animal — that dog, or rat, 
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or spider; if that dog, or rat, or spider should abandon 
blm also, would he Dot find this last desertion more than 
all the accumulated others ? ' 

Artfully as he concealed it, I saw he was hinting at 
Jasper's leaving me when I was first subjected to it. 
Another time, be said — *I have just read an American 
storj of a physician who asserts that with his microscope 
he can discover in the human blood miniatures of all man- 
ner of animals — of tigers, elephants, crocodiles, and so on.' 
He laughed, but, despite of his cunning, I could not help 
seeing that he referred to my vision of the veins and 
arteries. I saw he knew all, and I felt he bad acquired 
his knowledge by his force of thought That alone could 
have told him what 1 had never breathed to mortal. I 
began to hate him. At last, the conviction forced itself on 
my miud, that he was somehow connected with the awfUl 
and mysterious it. Then came the certainty that be was 
the cause and creator of it. * To tbink was to create ! ' 
He had but to think, and again I were plunged in that 
horrible and indefinable endurance. My peace, my com- 
fort, my life depended on his thoughts ; he exercised this 
unheard of and cruel sway over me, his unfathomable 
power held me captive, to be tortured by it at his will I 
resolved to destroy him. I went to work cautiously. 
Under pretence of studying chemistry, I bad a laboratory 
fitted up at Newton Hall. To lull his suspicions—for 1 
was sure he suspected me~I invited and pressed him to 
take part in my experimenta. Sometimes he came, some- 
times he did not In his idleness — for he did nothing but 
think — he would bring a great German pipe with him, 
and smoke for an hour or two beside mc, to while away the 
time; generally, however, he was absent After going 
through an immense number of experiments, not that they 
were necessary, for the process 1 had resolved on was 
simple, but because I wished to avoid everv chance of sus- 
picion, I ventured to concoct a poison of the most deadly 
nature, which moreover is so subtle as to leave no trace 
behind it. It was made, and I carried it about with me 
in a phial, watching my opportunity. All the time, how- 
ever, I was in continual fear that bis thoughts might be 
turned in the dangerous direction, and that so I should be 
discovered. Fortunately he was occupied otherwise, and 
my design remained unknown to him. 

At last the time came. I stole into his room, moistened 
some tobacco in the poisonous fluid, filled a pipe with tills 
prepared tobacco, and placed it in his way. He had many 
pipes, but tliat one was the only one ready for use. 
Schmidt did not return to his room till he went to it for 
the night 1 walked up and down in mine till the morning. 
At breakfast, he appeared unharmed. I believed that his 
mystery had discovered and baffled me; I shunned him, 
for I had now an overwhelming ksLr of his power. The 
next day and the next he appeared everywhere as usual, 
and yet he made no remark on my attempt, nor gave any 
sign of knowing what I had done ; but the fourth morning 
he did not come. I sent a servant for him. The man re- 
turned very pale and frightened, and said he thought Mr 
Schmidt was dead. And so he was. Dead! and his 
secret and his potency had perished with him. And I 
was free ! But the next moment I recognised my error, 
for I felt that it would still come. And indeed at that 
very moment it approached. Over me and around me, 
it stood, and now, for the third time, I was conscious of 
that awful itrescnce. 

As on the former occasions, I soon saw a vision. 
There appeared to me a bright light burning clearly, save 
that there was one speck upon it, which grew ever larger 
when I regarded it, but diminished if I looked aside. The 
light I knew to be my own reason. Around it, there 
was an air or breath, in which was suspended a noxious 
vapour. This vapour, like the speck, grew sometimes 
larger, sometimes smaller, at last the speck and the va- 
pour came together, and the latter disappeared. The air 
or breath I knew to be my own soul ; but it was withheld 
from me to recognise what were the vapour nnd the speck. 
And 80 for a »pace, while I endured that terrible thing 

But at last a hope began to arise within me, and 



bri>;hter and brighter and ever more gladdening did it 
become. And the pain and the presence .ceased, and I 
heard Uie hope sing — as for ever it drew away from me 
— these words which I can never forget, for to me their 
melody was lar the sweetest I had ever head or dreamed 
of— 

* AH thy rafftring and iU away 

Vaolfth now ; 
Ti* f »r ever passed away 

From thy brow.' 

IT was to come no more to fold me in its horror — my 
agony was over, and I was free ! 

When I became sensible of external objects, I found my- 
self surrounded by my family, who attributed my swoon- 
ing, so they called it, to my natural emotion on hearing of 
Schmidt's sudden death. But I little heeded what they 
said, for I at onoe felt conscious that I had inherited hu 
&culty, and that I was now clothed with all bis powers. 

At the coroner's inquest, the usual verdict in cases of 
sudden but natural death was returned, so faithfully and 
secretly had my trusty emissary done its work. I was, 
however, uneasy till the body should be buried, not that 
I repented of what I had done, nor that I could not justify 
it; for it was now evident that he had been the cause of 
all I had undergone, and surely I had the right to rid 
myself of an adversary so inveterate and cruel. 

At last Schmidt was buried, and my anxiety at an 
end. I had waited till then to begin the exercise of my 
new powers, but I had resolved, the ceremony over, to 
make my first essays. My intention, however, was firustrated 
by a sharp attack of fever, which seized me on my return 
from the churchyard. This postponed my first attempt, 
and produced an unexpected event 

It appeared that in my delirium, for I was again deli- 
rious, I not only spoke of myself as having been the author 
of Schmidt's death, which confession might have passed 
for the ravings of my malady, but indicated, with such 
precision, the whole history of the affair, and detailed 
so clearly my object in establishing a laboratory at the 
hall, the precautions I had taken to avoid suspicion, the 
process by which I had obtained the drug, the steeping 
of the tobacco in it, and the placing the poisoned pipe in 
my enemy's way, that it was impossible for the listeners 
not to attach importance to my recital; and a worthy 
cler^man, in particular, who had been sent for to minis- 
ter, if possible, to my spiritual wants, was so impressed 
with it, that he considered it his duty to do all he oould 
to put an end to my temporal life, by giving information 
to the authorities. These immediately put themselves in 
motion. The body of Schmidt was exhumed, but they dis- 
covered nothing there — the poison was too evanescent 
They got the pipe, however, analysed the tobacco, and the 
result of course, confirmed my unconscious confession. 
Then the servant, who had been sent to call Schmidt, said, 
he had found him on the floor with the pipe in his hand; 
all the materials, too, for the composition of the poison 
were found in my laboratory, and the phial that contained 
what remained of it was found in my pocket The fact 
was, that while I had guarded against a discovery by 
Schmidt's extraordinary powers, I had been too careless 
as to the research of mere commonplace people. The re- 
sult was, that, as soon as I had sufiiciently recovered, I 
was taken away and lodged in the county jail, with the 
intimation that my trial would oome on m about six 
weeks. 

I had thus plenty of time to consider my situation. 
Priponers were not, at that time, allowed the assistance of 
counsel in their defence, but^ even if I had had the liberty 
of retaining such, I should have declined doing so; for 
I knew my danger, and saw that any ordinary line of 
argument would have resulted in&llibly in my conviction. 
It was true that I could have pleaded justification ; I could 
have exposed the horrible attacks with which I was con- 
stantly threatened by Schmidt's powers ; and I could have 
insisted on the necessity I was under, in self-defence^ 
to guard against them, which I could effectually do only 
by assuring myself of his death.^^4^ «hat security had 
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I against the maohinations of an enemy to whom, living, 
nothing oould have prevented an obstacle ? Bat thoagh, 
of coarse, I was perfectly jostified in my own eyes— else 
1 h.'<l been a murderer to my own conscience — I felt the 
difficnky of convincing a jury of the reality of the danger 
to which I had been exposed. I accordingly resolvtd 
to pursae another conrse. I determined to avail myself 
of the new and irresistible powers with which I felt that 
I was now endowed ; with what snceess I did so will pre- 
sently be seen. 

The day came. The conrt-honse was crowded, as was 
to be expected, for it is not every day that a man of my 
stAtion is tried for a capital offence. 1 bowed to the jadge, 
who was rather a benevolent looking man, and declined a 
seat they offered me. I then looked ronnd on the folk 
who had oome to see the show — and a show it was, for to 
my mind it was as like a theatre as possible. The front 
of the galleries presented a line of welUlressed people, a 
large proportion of whom were ladies, who eyed me with 
opera-glasses, handed the instruments one to another, and 
made many remarks, of which I was evidently the subject. 
Some distinguished individuals were accommodated on the 
bench. Silence was proclaimed ; the reporters for the press 
took up their pens ; the junior bar, who had been chattering 
very eagerly with each other, tried to assnme a grave look. 
The usml preliminaries were gone throngb, my plea of 
* not guilty was recorded, and counsel for the prosecution 
opened the case. When he had done, some unimportant 
witnesses were called, examined, and then John Byles, the 
servant who had found Schmidt dead, was called. Poor 
fellow, he shed tears, for he was much attached to me. I 
was obliged to him for his sympathy, but little did I think 
at the moment what atrocious abomination the rascal was 
going to say of me. He gave his evidence in chief per- 
fectly justly ; indeed, he had not much to say. I declined, 
of course, to croes-examine him, but the judge took him 
up. « Had he ever observed anything strange in my con- 
duct; any symptoms of a deranged intellect, in short?' 

What tempted his lordship, who seemed a sensible man, 
and for whom I bad a great respect, to put so absurd a 
question, I have never been able to itnagine, unless it were 
that he did so as a matter of form. Be that as it may, 
the question was put, and John Byles, poor blockhead, 
who had probably beard of acquittals on the ground of 
insanity, immediately grasped at the idea, and poured 
forth, with the greatest eagerness, an iniquitous story ftill 
of alleged extravagances on my part, which, however, 
even if they bad ever existed, would have been nothing 
Tery extraordinary. Though a little annoyed, I took all 
this in good humomr, for it must have seemed to every 
one as rtdioulons as it did to me, and I had resolved to 
pay John Byles for his impertinence by a good laugh at 
him as soon as I was set at liberty. He seemed, however, 
to have infected the judge, who put much the same ques- 
tion to the next witness. On this I interposed, and begged 
the bench to desist from such a strange course of pro- 
cedure, which was, to say the least of it, unnecessary, as 
any one could see that 1 was as sane, with all deference, 
as his lordship was. 

Judges, however, do not like to be thwarted, and mine 
persisted in his absurd interrogatories. At last I could 
stand it no longer, and when he put his usual question to 
the sixth or seventh witness after John Byles, I burst into 
a loud peal of laughter at his monomania, for such I really 
began to consider it. Nor was he contented with such 
inquiries about me alone. One old man he asked, if my 
grandfather had not often been considered insane, and if 
he had not committed suicide? And the old man said 
'yes' to both queries, which must have been a wilftil 
slander and folsehood on bis part, for he could not but 
have known the very conspicuous monument in Newton 
cbnrchjard, which was raised by subscription to my an- 
cestor's memory, and declares him to have lived and died 
a Christian, a model to ail, and a great benefoctor to the 
parish. However, even supposing my relation had killed 
himself what had that to do with my killing Schmidt? 



The case for the prosecution at last closed, and I was 
called on for my defence. Now came the time for the 
first exercise of my new powers. I began by thanking the 
jury for the patience they had shown, and by expressing 
a sure belief that they would give a conscientious and just 
verdict, for that I trusted unreservedly in their impartiality, 
their judgment, and their uprightness. I then assured 
them that it was impossible they could find me guilty of 
the charge brought against me, seeing that I was gifted 
with a power which completely controlled their will, that 
[ had but to think, and they would have to act according 
to my thoughts and wishes, and that I knew that at that 
moment they wero completely under my control. T ex- 
plained to them, partly, the nature of this extrsordinary 
agency, as finr, indeed, as anything so mysterious could 
be explained ; I described its irresistible power, and ap- 
pealed to them if they were not conscious of its working. 
Then, after alluding somewhat sarcastically to the ques- 
tions of the judge relative to my sanity, I proceeded to 
analyse the evidence, in which I pointed out numerous 
inconsistencies. I finished this part of my defence, how- 
ever, by declaring that on this point they need not much 
concern themselves, as I distinctly avowed that I was the 
author of Schmidt's death. This led me to explain the 
necessity under which I had lain of acting as I had done, 
and I assured them solemnly, that, unless I had felt justi- 
fied in exercising what was, in &ct, the right and duty of 
self-defence, I shoold not only have refrained from making 
use of my power over them, but have saved them the time 
and trouble of so long a trial, by pleading guilty at the 
outset Then, reminding them of their oath to decide 
justly and truly, and expressing once more my certainty 
as to the result, I concluded by apologising for having 
put any constraint upon their minds, and thanking them 
for the attention with which they had heard me. 

The jury turned round to deliberate, as a matter of form ; 
but llheir being no doubt as to the verdict they would 
render, I sprang over the barrier which enclosed me, and 
proceeded towards the door of the court. And so strong 
was the influence of my new thinking faculty upon all 

{>resent, that every one, the officers included, made way 
br me. I confess, however, that my conduct was a little 
irregular. I reached the door, but I recollect nothing 
(krther, for the excitement of the trial had been too much 
for me, and I became insensible. Again I was attacked by 
fever, and again, though brought very near to death, I ral- 
lied and recovered. 

It is curious that, aft^r my recovery, I retained a perfect 
recollection of the subject, in its minutest details, with 
which my wandering mind had been occupied. Naturally 
enough, the trial had been uppermost in my thoughts. In 
my delirium, however, I imagined that, instead of having 
been acquitted, I had been found guilty, and with this 
idea I went through all the consequences of my supposed 
conviction. And a ftnghlful dream it was. The trial 
seemed to pass exactly a|9 it actually had done up to the 
moment when the jury' turned round to deliberate. I 
thought that after a short conversation they expressed a 
wish to retire. They did so, and my suspense daring 
their absence, which was prolonged, was of itself a dread- 
ful punishment. So intensely were my nerves straineil, 
that I heard the clock in the court tick, caught the whispers 
of the remotest spectators as they speculated on the result, 
and folt annoyed by the scratching of the pens of some 
persons who were writing at the table. I noted the 
vacant unimpassioned fhces of the court officials, accustomed 
to such scenes; I observed a shade of anxiety on the brow 
of the counsel fbr the prosecution, for an acquittal was not 
impossible; my eye rested with a momentary satisfaction 
on the calm, cold, but not unfeeling, countenance of the 
judge; I contrasted the wooden- looking faces of the con- 
stables with some lively grinning carved work on the 
oaken roof and sides of the old hall. As to myself, my 
mouth was parched; I trembled exceedingly, and vainly 
grasped the bar before me. I felt a cold clammy sweat 
upon my whole body ; on my forehead it stood in big drops. 
At last the jury, I thought^ returned, and there was a 
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dead silence ; the foreman prepared to speak — mj heart 
stoo<l still. The fatal * guilty ' passed his lips. Then im- 
mediately all the people drew a long breath and looked 
at each other or at me ; there was a confused hum in the 
court, and an officer cried, * Silence there.' As for me, I 
felt rather relieved, my suspense being oyer; I was con- 
scious, howcTer, that a kind of stupid Tacanoy was taking 
possesnion of my mind for the moment, and preventing me 
from properly appreciating my situation. The judge put 
on the black cap, and addressed me. I did not hear a word, 
but I koevr well enough what he must be saying — * Hanged 
by the neck till you are dead. May the Lord have mercy 
on your miserable soul.' How often had I carelessly read 
the words in the newspapers, in the cases of other men — 
▼ery different seemed their import and significance now, 
when I was aware they were b^ing applied to mjaeit 

The judge I thought finished, and the show was over ; 
ladies adjusted their shawls, and men stood up, stretched 
their arms, and yawned. Next, I was in the- condemned 
cell — not alone — there were two watchers with me. Then 
all my life, with all its scenes and actors, passed b6f(»re.me. 
The green fields, the dark woods, each happy locality in 
which my childhood had passed, rose to my view, then 
the school and its playground, and all my companions, 
then the quiet quadrangles of the uniTsrsity, and my 
college friends. Then came the gay ballrooms and saloons 
I had fk'equented daring my courtship of Lady Cecili% 
then the various places I had ^visited on the continent, ple^ 
sure-loving Paris, the quaint old towns in the Netherlands, 
the picturesque and legendary Rhine, the Mausethumi^ 
where I had first met Schmidt. Again, I thought of my 
home, room by room, with each well-known old piece of 
furniture separately ; then I remembered my family, and 
speculated on the emotions my fate would produce in each. 
And all this I was to leave for ever on a certain day, at a 
fixed hour. And why ? Because a certain old man in a 
black cap had said ro. .What would he be doing at that pre- 
sent moment? Dining, perhaps, in his own comfortable 
bouse (my cell was very cold ; I thought my head, in par* 
ticular, felt as if cased in ice), detailing the account of th« 
trial to his family, and drinking pleasureably his (kmous 
old port. Th^ jury, too — hairdressers, greengrocers, and 
what not — would have relumed contentedly to their com- 
fortable and cheerfbl homes, after they had walled me up 
in a dungeon to abide pay death. Then I felt myself in 
the grim cell, and saw the sickly light of the watchers' 
lantern, and the watchers themselves. Unfeeling, merciless 
men, what evil had I done them, that they guarded me 
with such care, in order that I might ultimatelv be killed 
in cold blood by a horrid and painfiil process? Gould I 
escape 7 The strongly barred narrow windows forbade — 
but the door-^what if I made a desperate <rush, when it 
was opened to admit my food or relieve -my sentinels ? 
No, the tiger, eyes of these men were ever on me. Could 
they not be bribed ? Alas ! I bad nothing to loffei::, and my 
fi lends had deserted me. 

And so I seemed to spend a space of some ten days, for 
my delirium, did: not hurry me. -At Jast came the final 
scene. I was .on the scaffold, pinioned and bound ; a bell 
was tolling; Ihe chaplain of the prison was beside me; he 
drawled .out exhortations in a monotonous voice, but I 
did notiheed them. How could I P Before me was a sea 
of fkces, some of which I remembered to have seen at the 
trial. . In an hour, all these thousands would be eagerly 
relating how they had seen me die — me- who. was still aa 
full of life and health, as they. Beyond, stretching for 
away, I saw the happy country, where peaceful labourers 
were at their daily toil— at eve they would return — but I P 
Flowers were blooming, birds were twittering about ; it 
was a lovely morning. All that feir day the birds would 
twitter, and the flowers would bloom, but no longer for 
me ; my eyes were given over to darkness, and my ears 
to silence : they were about to take away my life. 

Then, I thought, came the end. I was hanged, positively 
hanged. And with this one would have thought my 
sufferings ended ; but no, the demon of delirium oooUy 
re- conducted me to the trial, made me go through the same 



things over again, with variations ingeniously tormenting, 
and recommenced anew, as soon as all was over. And so 
a hundred times a day I was tried, condemned, and exe- 
cuted. 

Once more I was restored to health and liberty, and 
since that time I have been perfectly happy. Free from 
care and anxiety, liberated for ever from the fear that rr 
might return, and enjoying the plenitude of my extraordi- 
nary powers, I know and estimate the Aill luxury of my 
existence. Even my past pains form a source of pleasure 
to me. Often do I speculate on what it oould have been, 
but with no effort have I ever been able to understand it. 
It is the only thing that baffles me. And now even my 
reoollectioa of it has gradually become vague, dim, and 
mysterious. 

> As soon as I was quite recovered, I took up m j residenoe 
in this magnificent mansion, having, though somewhat re- 
luctantly, been obliged to leave Newton Hall. My family, 
who had^ I suspect, never loved me too fondly, made 
my trial a pretext for a separation and distinct establish- 
ments, and thus it is that I now find myself here. With 
hypocritical solicitude, however, they insisted on my hav- 
ing, always a servant to accompany me, in order, they 
said, to take care of me should I have any more of my 
fainting fits, as they always called them. I made no ob- 
jection to this, but my indignation was justly roused when 
I found they had selected for the purpose the very fellow 
who had formerly been chosen to prevent my approach to 
the house of Lady Cecilia's father. However, 1 got rid of 
the rascal the second day, for, going up to him vrith a 
smiling face, I dealt him a blow in the centre of his ugly 
visage which would have knocked off the head of a man 
less firmly built I wished to have John Byles to replace 
him, but John Byles would not come, which shows how 
he dreaded my displeasure on account of his inventions 
at the trial. However, I got another man, one of the 
singular name of Obadiah, and Obadiah does very well. 

i have fitted up my house very splendidly, and I make 
a point of always having it full of guests. These are the 
first people of the oonntry, though, oddly enough, some of 
them appear at times with their heads shaved. However, 
as under my roof every one does as he pleases, I never 
take any notice of this or similar eccentricities. Some of 
my friends are known, or should be, as being amongst the 
highest ornaments in science and literature we possess, 
and they will be rewarded by living in the memory of 
mankind, even if the present generation obstinately refuse 
to intellect the honours it deserves. Others are distin- 
guished philanthropists, and schemes for the improvement 
and perfecting of humanity form a fkvourite subject of 
conversation among us. Others, again, are eminent stntes* 
men and politicians, and, I may say, without unduly boast- 
ing, that many measures which are now the law of the 
land originated among my friends, and are but develop- 
ments of principles first discussed at my table. Even 
royalty does not disdain my hospitality ! and at this mo- 
ment no fewer than four kings and an empress do honoar 
to mj house. 

My gardens, though perhaps not so extensive as might 
be wished, are beautifully laid out, and are the admiration 
of all who come to see us. They are surrounded with 
a high wall, to keep out vagrants and the rabble, for pri- 
vacy is essential to oomfort. This wall, I know, it is im- 
possible to get over. Besides Obadiah, I have an immense 
retinue of attendants, whose chief duties, however, are to 
wait upon my visiters. Field sports I never oared for, 
and I always preferred walking to riding, on which ac- 
count, I have thought it unnecessary to have a kennel or 
a stable, or to preserve my game. But everything else 
which is a proper adjunct to an English gentleman s 
country seat, is to be found at mine. In particular, I have 
a most superior chef to preside over my cuisine : he costs 
me £800 a year, but the money is well spent Neverthe- 
less, what is very strange, for it can be no fkult of his, 
almost all the various and exquisite dishes he invents and 
sends to my table appear to me to have a kind oi porridge 
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flriYour. This leads me to suspect the decay of my organ 
of taste; but it is a trifle, for, excepting the slight derange- 
ment of this sense, 1 am in perfect and vigorous health. 
I have not bad a moment's illness since my fever conse- 
quent on the triaL 

But how is it that I can have so long delayed to speak 
of my wonderful endowments, the source at once of know- 
ledge» of power, and of enjoyment? On the pleasures at 
my command, I need not enlarge; as to my power, it is per- 
haps wise to be little communicative. But I may attempt 
to convey some idea of my knowledge, on which, indeed, 
uiuuiately, both my pleasures and my powers depend. 
The faculty I possess may be shortly stated to arise essen- 
tially from intensity of thought combined with concentra- 
tion of wilL All things that are known, enjoyed, or done, 
arise from or through the mind, but with all the world 
except myself the mind has a mere passive part in the 
operation. With me, it has an active one. Instead o^ as 
others, allowing everything to grow spontaneously like 
weeds from my intellect, I, by a strong effort, force my 
intellect to produce what I will, for and by itself. Any 
one who thoroughly understands the great German meta^ 
physidaiLS will easily comprehend what I mean. But let 
no one hope to acquire my mystery, without having passed 
through the ordeal of it, as I did, and as Schmidt must 
have done. Excepting us two, 1 find qo trace of any mor- 
tal having attained to it, unless it be Solomon, t>f whom 
certain passages incline me to believe that he' did. 

Now, through this power, my knowledge, of which alone I 
here will speiik, is supreme, and that not only in degree, but 
in kincL 1 look with pity on the triumphs of the so-called 
and self-supposed learned. How small, and paltry, and 
Durrow, is their philosophy ! They content themselves with 
ascertaining the what — my wisdom extends to the why. 
They know qualities — I know essence. They study e£feots 
—I penetrate principles. They, for instance, are tolerably 
acquainted with the rules, or laws, or phenomena of gravi- 
tation, measure correctly enough the velocities of foiling 
or attracted bodies, calculate, with but slight inaocuraoies, 
all celestial movements and the like, but to me, and to 
me alone, the secret spring of all this, the first reason why 
it should and must be so, has been revealed. Or, to take a 
more fkmiliar example, every one knows that two and two 
make four — every one, that is to say, knows the fact ; but 
no human being, except myself can tell the cause of this 
fact. 

It is thus in knowing the hidden spirit of all things that 
my wisdom is so transcendent. For with that spirit I am 
thoroughly intimate and conversant. Yes, ye lustrous 
watchers of the night ! ye ha •j sung to me the strange 
music of your being, and made me not only hear but un- 
derstand the celestial harmony of your destinies ! yes, ye 
flowers and blossoms ! ye have shown me the sweet life 
that breathes in you, and sighed to me the whole perfume 
of your loves ! yes, ye streams and limpid fountains ! your 
Naiad soul has unrobed herself to my ardent gaze! ye 
woods, your genius has led me to all her shady bowers. 
The gnomes who guard the mighty treasures in the oaves 
of earth have unfolded to me the mystery of the diamond's 
brilliance, have revealed the alchemy of gold, and explained 
to me the reasoning of the loadstone. I need no crucibles 
and alembics to learn their chemistry. The arch key of 
numbers, dimly dreamed of by Pythagoras, is mine, and 
by it I have easily unlocked the quadrature of the circle. 
Knowing as I do what absolute rest is, the perpetual mo- 
tion is my plaything. The nature of animal life and the 
essence of the soul are potent and intelligibU to my view : 
the characters and dispositions of all men are naked be- 
fore me; vainly would any one seek to conceal from me 
his most inmost thoughts and his most hidden desires. 
Time, and space, and limit, have ceased to oppose me ; the 
winged lightning recognises me as its master; the winds 
are my couriers from all the ends of the earth. Say, thou 
great sea, have thy murmurs been unintelligible to my 
ear, when thou hast told of thy green caverns, thy glassy 
palaces, and thy coral glades — of thy accumulated pearls. 



maid daughters, and thy ministering sprights — of the 
lovely and the brave who sleep in thy bosom ? And thou, 
music ! dearest of all, when thy waves rise in swelling 
tide upon my soul, and angels with gold-tipped wings de- 
scend attracted to me, who can fully comprehend thee — 
what a flood of joy and peace thou bringest, tell I 

This slight sketch of my life and of my mystery will 
form the introduction to my great work, in which, as far 
as is possible, I shall oommunicat« my knowledge to the 
world; I say as far as possible, for, of course, the greater 
part of it can be understood by no one but myself. And 
Uiis reminds me of a want I long experienced — the want, 
namely, of a kindred spirit who could, so for, sympathise 
with me. Schmidt's affair made me averse to seeking 
such among ray male companions, so I looked about among 
the women for what I wished. There was plenty of choice, 
but I was disappointed. With the bluntness of honesty, I ex- 
pUined myself to several. All I asked was sympathy— I 
knew they could neither attain to my elevation nor compre- 
hend it, but they could listen to me, and rejoice with me. 
But I got the most absurd answers. One said she would 
think of it, < when she found out where the aoe of clubs was ;' 
another, * that she would consult the book of the prophet 
Daniel on the subject;' a third, < that she was afraid it 
would break her.' Some were even impertinent, which, 
towards a man in his own house, was certainly going too 
for; one, for instance, said, * Sympathy ! oh, charming I by 
all means, you shall infuse it into me, mixed with a little 
flowery pekoe ! * 

This disheartened roe. I then made some overtures to 
the moon, but I soon found out the real character of that 
luminary, whom poets in their simplicity and ignorance 
have chosen to call so chaste. Upon the slight encourage- 
ment I gave her, the shameless creature would force her- 
self into my bedroom at ni^t, and more than once I had 
to call Obadiah tb pufher out^ and to close the shutters 
to prevent her getting In again. 

At last, the idea occurred to me — strange it had not 
done so sooner— that I might create a being to sympathise 
with me by the exercise of my own great power. I did 
so. And now, not in the busy day when I have guests to at- 
tend to, and duties to perform, but with gentle night she 
comes, and when I lay me to rest she is ever present For it 
is in my dreams that she visits me ; it is then that, beautiful 
as a star, and pure as the dew, her ethereal form, like visible 
music, is by my aide ; it is then that her soft sweet tender- 
ness reflects and multiplies all my happiness; it is then 
that her breath is on my b^bw, for my head is pillowed 
on her bosom, and that with her doft voice she lulls me to 
sleep, and that I Sleep and' dream of her — a dream within a 
dream. 

But Obadiah tells me that dinner is on the table, and I 
roust not keep my worthy friends waiting. 

I received this singular MS. from Obadiah, to whom the 
author had presented it, and who, having recently settled 
near me, is already aware that I am curious in such things. 
The unfortunate gentleman, whose autobiography it is, 
died about a year ago in the lunatic asylum of B- — , of 
which he had long been an ininate. 

The sketch appears to hftve been' written a very consi- 
derable time after the evetits recorded in it took place. 
Its publication now can hurt the feelings of no one, for 

Mr *8 family, numerous as it was, is quite extinct, 

and Lady Cecilia, who became the Countess of , rests 

by her noble lord's side in the fomily vault at G . As 

for John Byles, I have ascertained that be became the 
landlord of a roadside inn in Northamptonshire, where, 
though the business is now conducted by his son, he still 
continues to horrify' a country audience of a winter even- 
ing* by telling how the foreign gentleman that smoked so 
much, was poisoned by his poor young master, who went 
out of his mind. 

Obadiah, who, I may say, is a very respectable and 
worthy roan, tells nie that xMr — ie^ no other papers, 
so that it is probable that the great work alluded to was 
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LINES TO MY YOUNG YANKEE NEPHEW. 

Come hither to me, little one ! 

Come, boy, and let me view thee rightlj ; 
Thjr look b^peaks both sense and fun — 
Sedate, at once, and sprightly. 

Lift up that keen, clear eye to mine, 

Like one that dost contemn all blinking; 
Yes ! underneath that brow of thine, 
Already is there Thinking. 

Though thou hast seen but some five years, 

Thy front, so knotted and so ample, 
Announces one on whom thy peers 

May not with safety trample. 

Thou scemest worthy of the breed. 

Whom old-world burdens and distresses 
Ceat to new climes, to raise a seed 

That Freedom loves and blesses. 

Still thou, perhaps, alike wilt show 

The good and evil of thy brothers, 
Whose better points, at times, we know. 
Self-estimation smothers. 

Thy garb, in part, suggests these truths : 

Thou art a little man completely ; 
Such Wellingtons are scarce for youths — 
Though thine do fit thee neatly. 

And those side-pockets, too, which lend 

Thy coat its most distinguished feature, 
/ re less for boys like thee, my friend, 

Than for the full-grown creature. 

From such -like trifles, may we catch 

Proofs of the spirit of thy nation. 
Which thinks its very babes a match 
For men throughout creation. 

Befall, dear boy, what mny befall 

To thee in life (to speak more gravely). 
Thou wilt perform thy part to all 

Justly, I hope, and brave'.y. 

Thou oomest of a noble stock, 

The strong-souled breed of Gothic Norsemen, 
Who shook the earth with earthquake shock, 
And rode the seas like horsemen. 

Each warrior of them was a * smith,' 

And * bright* swords each, they say, could hammer, 
The which himself would wield with pith, 
Amid the bnttlc-clamour. 

From some such * bright smith' oomes thy name ; 

And thou, it strikes me, wilt inherit-, 
What gave thy stock its lasting fame — 
The enterprising spirit. 

Deeds of high note did Greece and Rome 

Leave stamped upon historic pages ; 
But little good drew mankind from 

Their victor-nets through ages. 

One only race has known to bknd 

Conquest with colonising glories ; 
That race U thine, my western friend — 

Thy New World tells their stories I 

And bright the promise of the days 

In store for thee and for thy nation, 
Though perilled by too hustling ways 
That o'erleap moderation. 

Be thou of those, in future years. 

Who hold that peace all good ezcelleth ; 
And that contention springs from fears. 

While calm with courage dwelleth. 

Scorn thou the gain that some obtain. 
Who fix a chain upon their fellows ; 
Touch not a grain from off the plain 

Which human sorrow mellows. 



Be bold and active with the best ; 

Go manfhlly * ahead,' like others ; 
But prixe thou nought that brings unrept 
To white or coloured brothers. 

Deem not the black by God decreed 

Unworthy of the white communion ; 
Justice apart, such thoughts may lead 
From union to disunion. 

These maxims do thou still repeat — 

* Enslave thou none ! To nose be slavish I ' 
Hold both these things alike unmeet, 
Detestable and knavish. 

I speak to thee as one who may 

Yet win a name among the masses ; 
Thou wilt not, must not, spend thy day, 
Noteless of all that passes. 

The time draws nigh, when wrecked Crusoe, 

And doomed Scheherezade shall charm thee ; 
Feast on the wonders which they show. 

Nor fear lest they should harm thee. 

The point by youth to be attained. 

Is first to found a love of reading ; 
More solid tastes, that goal once gained. 

Will oome with years suooeeding. 

And then, dear boy ! make then thy mind 

Familiar with the thoughts of sages, 

Who swayed in other days their kind. 

And still sway passing ages. 

Read, above all, with earnest care. 
The annals of thy island-fiithers ; 
The Anglo-Saxon genius there 

Its fittest lessons gathers. 

And con thou, too, the pilgrim-tales — 

The records lofty as romantic — 
Of those who left their native valrp. 

To cross the broad Atlantic 

But) while thou laudest these brave bands. 

Who scorned to stoop to throned Oppression, 
Let not Old England at thy hands 

Take blame for that transgression. 

Be then of those who bail the Isle 

With filial pride and warm affection ; 
The homes that nursed thy sires erewhile 
Strike not from recoUectioa. 

Rejoice at once that thou by birth 

Art ft^eeman of a mighty nation ; 

And com'st of fathers on the earth 

Unmatched in reputation. 

Farewell, loved boy I thine is a name, 
But little known to old-world story ; 
Do thou in novel climes win fkme. 
And give it lasting glory ! 

SCBMIDTBRECBT. 



WHITTLINGS FROM THE WEST.* 

BT ABEL LOO^ 
HEAP TUB FIRST. 

Thi Goliohtly, Captain Tophamper, for Qukbvc and 
MoNTRKAL ; 320 tons per register, and A. 1 at Lloyd*a 
One gun, fourteen men and a half. 

Such was the name, and such were the character and 
destination, of the liandsome and symmetrical little brig 

* Whittlb, T.a. A propensity pectillar to many American gentie* 
men (but more cKpecially those of the Sonthern States) whr\ while in 
the heat of arguir.ent, or the coarse of mild conrersation, arc wont to 
Inflict, with their clasp knives, certain deep notches and fancy derlces 
npon any diaira, tables, man tcl- pieces, &c to which at the momeot 
they may happen to be contlfnioaa So prevulent, indeed. Is the 
propensity In some localities, tlint IfhiUlktg ttiekM are usniUIy placed 
at hand, as a means of exempting articles of ftimltnre from the en- 
beUtahments they would otherwise have to underga 
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opon whose white quarterdeck I found myself standing, 
early on the morning of the memorable first of April, 1 84G. 
The captain and supercargo had gone below; the pilot 
wns sitting upon the combings of the afterhatchway, smok- 
ing a ci^ar the nze of an ordinary belaying- pin ; the chief 
mate, Mr Tongs, was poising his person upon the heel of 
the bowsprit, and issuing a variety of very vociferous orders, 
to which no one appeared to be faying the slightest atten- 
tion ; the second mate, Mr Major, was ropesending a thin 
boy — an operation that ofiScer was pleased facetiously to 
term * sweetening him up ; ' and four or five of the stout- 
est of the crew were in the act of hoisting the maintopsail, 
and timing their labours to a popular nautical ditty, the 
words of which (though particularly select and striking) I 
unfortunately neglected to commit to paper. I recollect, 
however, that the melody came to a premature close ; a 
lar<;e block, through which rome clumsy hand aloft was 
reeving a rope, having fallen upon the head of the princi- 
pal singer, a fine young tar with ringlets, who rubbed the 
wounded portion of his cranium violently, and swore in a 
most shocking manner. 

* Boat waiting alongside, sar,' said the black steward, 
Mr Caleb Chin, as he passed me with a tureen of soup, on 
his way to the cook's galley. 

' Boat waiting ? what does the rogue wait for?* said I, 
kxiking indignantly over the vessers quarter. 

' Anything the matter, sir ? * asked Mr Tongs, raising 
his cap gracefully. * O, I understand ; it is an old story. 
This fellow agreed to put you on board for half -a- crown, 
I suppose.' 

' Yes, and as it was a long pull, I gave him five shil- 
lings.* 

* Very good. Any one for shore ? No. Cast off there.' 
The waterman still held on with his hook. 

*What do you want, my good fellow?' said Tongs, 
smiling hideously. 

* Another crown, your honour,* was the reply. 

* Hold on a bit, then,' said the mate, running away for 
a moment, and then re-appearing with a two and thirty 
pound shot in his arms — ^Here, you needn't mind the 
change — take care of your toes — ah ! I thought you 
wouldn't wait for it ; ' and having arranged the difficulty, 
Mr Tongs bowled the heavy iron mass back to the spot 
from which he had taken it, and returned to abuse two nr 
three of the seamen who were paying out some rope in 
the forecastle. 

*You may as well hoist that foresail,' said the surly 
pilot, taking the cigar from his mouth, and eyeing it 
affectionately. 

' Ay, ay, sir,' responded Mr Major, issuing the necessary 
commands. 

* And the jib,* added the pilot, gruffly. 
The order was obeyed with alacrity. 

* And I don't care if you shake out that foretopsail ; 
there's a bit of a breeze springing up.' 

' Away aloft, two or three of yon, and set that foretop- 
sail,' cried Mr Major in his loudest key. 

* And brace np that foreyard there,* continued the sour 
pik>t ; * its swinging about like a barber's pole.' 

Mr Major, who was an old man-of-war's-man, and had 
seen service, growled a disapproval of this refle tion upon 
his seamanship, and executed the order with hia own 
hands. 

At this moment, Captain Tophamper came upon deck, 
and welcomed me cordially. He was a middle-aged, 
weatherbeaten looking man, with a good-humoured face, 
a frank blue eye, and a profusion &t picturesque, curly, 
auburn hair. He introduced me to the supercargo, Mr 
O'TooIe, a handsome young Irishman, with a florid com- 
plexion and excellent teeth, and we all three went below 
to breakfasts 

*Are you a good sailor, sir?' asked the supercargo, 
with an engaging smile. 

* Very — at least I think so.' Here the captain and 
mate (for the latter had just joined us) exchanged a look 
— ^ sly look, which said a great deal. 

' Let me assist you to some more beef,' said the skipper. 



turning to me; 'the fresh breeze should give you an ap- 
petite. Should it not Tongs ? ' 

Tongs said it should, and, wifching to set a good exwm- 
ple, suffered his own plate to be replenished. The bustle 
on deck began now in some measure to subside, and the 
fitful platih of the waves against the sides of the vessel to 
whisper of blustering winds and blue sea-water. 

* We shall be a nice, snug, agreeable party,' sjud Cap- 
tain Tophamper, rubbing his hands, and httat king a boitle 
of pickled onions. * Our last voyage was not a pleasant 
one, for we had an old gentleman on b( ard who did n< • 
thing but drink brandy and water, and play the violoncello ; 
and a young lady, poor thing ! with an infant in arms. 
It was her first trip to sea, and she was too ill to take care 
of herself — much more of the child.' 

*How did you manage with them, then?' afrked the 
supercargo. 

' It would not be civil to anybody but the carpenter,* 
said Captain T., 'so we made him nurse it. Yuu ean*t 
conceive the trouble we had with that infant. One day 
Mr Chips was wanted in a hurry. It was blowing a gale, 
and we had sprung our foreto'gallant mast, so all bauds 
had to fall to work and rig another. * Where's the car- 
penter ? ' sard I. 

* Feeding the babby, sir,' was the reply. 

* Feeding the baby ! drown the baby ! Send him here ?' 
' The child wont let him come, sir ; he kicks and roars 

like a good 'un ! * 

* Tell him to bring it with him, then,' thundered I, al- 
most choked with rage ; and presently, sure enough, up 
came Mr Chips with the infant tucked under one arm — 
as though it had been an umbrelU, or a marlinespike.' 

* A very awkward incumbrance, upon my word,' said 
Mr O'TooIe, 

'Horrible!' assented Captain T. 'At last the child 
became so attached to him that he was not able to stir a 
foot without it ; so, as Mr Chips \*as but a bad nurs**, he 
used to carry the little bald chap about in one of the 
ship's paint pots, and set it beside him wherever he was 
at work.' 

* Wind's drawing aft a little, sir,' said the second mate, 
putting his head into the cabin. Mr Major was not called 
upon to furnish this piece of intelligence, but he thought 
that Tongs had been quite long enough at the breakfast 
table, and he was anxious to get there himst If. 

' Very well, I shall be on deck presently,' responded 
Captain T. ; and he was as good as his word. Mr 
O'Toole and I accompanied him. 

The shores of England were fast lessening in the dis- 
tance ; the sky was no longer blue ; the waves no longer 
glittered in the sunlight ; and, in spite of the novelty of 
my situation and prospects, I began to labour under that 
disagreeable heaviness of heart and depression of spirit 
which are inseparable from the last look one bends upon 
hb native land. Perchance, too, my features were in 
some degree indicative of the state of my feelings, as the 
mate presently walked aft, and asked if I were ill. I re- 
plied with scorn that I was not — that I had seldom felt 
better. He saw that I was not in the mood for conversa- 
tion, and, going hastily away, abused some of the tars in 
no measured terms, and assured them that as they would 
find him a pretty taut hand, it would be well if they took 
care what they were about — whereupon the pilot said he 
was glad to see they had got a lad of spirit among them, 
and lit a fresh cigar. 

On returning below, I found the skipper alone, with 
three decanters before him. Mr O'Toole had retired to 
bis 'state-room.' Captain T. shook his head in a melan- 
choly manner, and invited me to Mt down ; observing that 
it was his invariable custom to dedicate one bottle to his 
absent wife, and another to each of his two childsen. ' I 
brought Betsy to sea with me once,' said Captain T., 
* but the dear creature was ill the whole voyage, and al- 
ways fancying we were going down. She would make me 
sit by her side sometimes for two days together, and on 
these occasions would take my hand, and say ' Now, my 
love, we are going, and it's all over — farewell George !' 
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It was more than my feelings cnuiU stand, Mr Alel, and 
I have never ventund to have Betny wiih me since.* 

Towards evening, the breeze freshened almost into a gale, 
and the quicksilver in the barometer fell rapidly. Mr 
O'Toole waa walking the dt*ck sttiutly. He had eaten very 
little dinner, and his lips were white. [ saw the captain ex- 
change another of those sly looks with the mate, and was 
on the eve of demanding an explanation, but forbore. 
Soon afterward**, the spray began to dash over the brig*s 
bows, and her deck to grow slippery and slanting. I 
glanced again at Mr O'Toole. He was standing upon 
one leg, and looking as though he would gladly have 
exchanged all his worldly weatili for some convenient spot 
on which he might def>OHit the other. The next minute 
he was upon his back. The wind now blew (as I'thougbt) 
a perfect hurricane, and the Golightly labovred heavily. 
The mainroyal waa furled, a reef taken in the foretopsail, 
and the foretopmaat-staysail set I hooked cue arm in the 
shrouds, and the other round a belaying-^in. The captain 
advised me to go below, but I declined. The ^uporcargo, 
being less refractory, suffered the black steward, Mr 
Caleb Chin, to lead him to the companion ; and the ves« 
sel giving an alarming ph:ch at Clie moment, they were 
both precipitated down the ladder together. I saw nothing 
more of Mr O'Toole until the next day. 

' How do you like the motion, sir ? * inquired Captain 
T., steadying himself with a great effort, and clapping 
both hands suddenly to his sou'wester, which a frolic- 
some puff of wind had snatched from his head. 

'It is exceedingly, pleasant,' said I, with a spasm ^ 
*very delightful indeed.' 

' Had you not better go t>el6w ? it will blow a little to- 
wards night' 

' Blow a little ! is it not blowing now ?* 

* O, this is a mere catspaw. Ah, take care ! * The Go- 
lightly, as he spoke, gave a frightful roll, and I saw my 
legs sticking strafght out upon a level with the horizon, 
I clung with all my mi^ht to the two belaying- pins, and 
Captain T. laughed till the tears ran down his face. 

* That is just the way I was taken once when a young- 
ster,* cried he, as soon as his merriment would suffer him 
to speak; ^ but you are more fortunate than I was, for the 
wind, which was pretty high, blew my btMits off— a pair of 
Wellingtons, worth a couple of guineas. You^ill get your 
sea* legs in a day or two.' 

* I hope so,' ^aid I, as the vessel righted. 

* Is she falling off at all ? ' asked the daptain of Mr 
Tongs, who guessed what was the matter, and strove to 
look demure. 

' Half a point or so ; I am afraid the wind s going tq 
chop round to the wcfet. It looks rather ugly'^tbere to lee- 
ward.' 

* You thihk we shall have a squally night, do you ?' 
said I, endeavouring to appear unconcerned. 

* Well, it's not altogether unlikely,' observed the mate, 
turning his head away, and coughing. Happening to look 
round, I saw three or four of the crew sitting on the fore- 
hatchway with their hands to their sides. I heard the 
black steward chuckle, too, as he put his head up the com* 
panion to examine into the state of the weather. I felt an- 
noyed, and began to wonder whether I looked at all white. 

* What b the matter with Captain T. ? ' inquired I of 
Tongs ; * he has lost his colour.' 

' He is always a little poorly when we first put to sea,' 
said the mate confidentially ; ' but you mustn't let him 
know that I told you. And there's that Welsh apprentice 
asking his messmates to heave him overboard.* 

* I am very glad Captain T. b sick/ ^aid I ; and a sud- 
den dizziness having seized me, I released the two belay- 
ing-pins, and made an effort to reach the companion, but 
founil myself between the legs of the man at the wheel. 
My next attempt was more successful. I managed to gain 
the first step of the ladder, and a second—^and then the 
brig gave another pitch, and I lay upon my face under 
the cabin table. 

' Are you hurt^ sir ? * asked Mr Chin, assisting me to 
my feet. 



* I don't know ; which are my quarters, steward P' 

Mr t bin opened a door, and taking my arm, led me 
into a dark apartment about four feet square — a sort of 
bin. 

* What is this ? ' said I. 

* Your state-room, sir.* 

* Where am 1 to sleep ? ' 

The steward pointed to a black hole above us, and then 
retired, coughing in a niott suspicious mainer. 

It was not a season for soliloquy ; my head ached vio- 
lently, and after a series of prodigious struggles, I ci»n- 
trived at length to deposit myself in the berth. There 
were several rats in it, but they scampered away in great 
haste, and left me in undisputed possession of my new 
territory. 

' And this is what they call a berth,' said I, with a sort 
of groan. 

* Ay, there only wants a few nails and a lid, to make 
it a c6flin,' replied a vjice close to my ear. I wish I eouid 
doae.' 

* Is that^r O'Toole ? ' said I. 

* It's all that's left of him,' was the response. * I'm 
being eaten by inches. How long have we been at sea ? * 

* About twelve hours, I believe.' 

' And it seems twelve days. Have you been ill ? ' 
' No ; Tiave ycu ? ' 

* No ; good night.* 

* Good night ! '—and, like t^o babies of an elder growth, 
we were rocked by the billows to sleep. 

I did not sleep long, however ; the novelty of my sitoa- 
tion, the groaning of the vessel's timbers, the splash aiid 
thump of the waves against her sides, the howling of the 
wind, the flapping of the sails, the hubbub of angry voices, 
and the incessant tramp of feet upon 'the deck above me, 
did not by any means conduce to slumber, and, like Childe 
Harold, towards midnight, I * awakened with a start* 
The brig 'Wiis pitching fearfully, and, every time she 
pitched, my head came into violent contact with a beam 
that ran along the upper part of my berth. There was a 
large cavity, too, close to my ear, which appeared to have 
an immediate communication with the sea, and through 
this a continuous stream of cold air, interspersed with an 
occasional splash of salt water, was poured upon my cheek. 
My patience was not proof against such a combination of 
grievances, and springing savagely from the dark hole in 
which I had lain immured, I threw open my stateroom 
door. It was a singular coincidence that Mr O'Toole, 
worked up into a similar state of frenzy, should just have 
done likewise. 

The captain and mate were sitting at the cabin table, 
poring over a chart by the sickly light of a very dim oil 
lamp. They both raised their heads suddenly. 

* Is anything the matter, gentlemen ?* inquired Captain 
T., putting down his compasses. 

* Matter 1 ' said I, applying my hand to my brows; <is 
it nothing to be thumped for four hours without intermis- 
sion against a beam P* 

/And be> gobbled by rats into the bargain!* cried Mr 
O'Toole, holding up one of his legs, and exhibiting a boot 
which was minus the upper leather — * Look here !* 

Captain T. was about to make some appropriate reply, 
when his gravity gave way, and throwing himself bock in 
his chair, he burst into a fit of laughter that might have 
been heard in the forecastle. The mate was not backward 
in reciprocating the skipper's merriment, and a suppressed 
cacchination issuing from the steward's pantry, convinced 
me that Mr Chin, also, duly appreciated the humours of 
this nocturnal conversazione. Very much dipgusted with 
the captain and mate, therefore, and vexed wiiTi ourselves 
for having appealed to their sympathies, Mr O'Toole and 
I rushed back to our respective state-rooms, slammed the 
doors with mndi violenoe, and resolved to brood over our 
griefs in private. And with the view of alleviating the 
unpleasantness of my situation, I tagged together the fol- 
lowing rhymes, intended for early transmission to a friend 
who had requested me to favour him with a few of my 
early nautical experiences 
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' Fm aflo«t I'm afloat '—that Is all I can say. 

For onr skipper himself has been poorly tci-day; 

Are. and some of his tam for 'twonid make the best man lU, 

This knocking; about In the ' chops ' of the channel 

Bany Cornwall iras rljfht, when he sans of the sea. 
And caUed it the * blue.' and the ' fh«h,* and the * free;*— 
Fresh enough - and a rast deal more free than polite— 
So he'd lay did he swing in my hammock to-night 

I'm bethinking rae now, too. that conld but a score 

Of those heroes who sigh for the deep when on shore— 

And the life (as I've heard half a doren or more) 

Of a young buccaneer— with all thut sort of thing- 
Be afloat here an hour, in a ruther small skiff. 
When the night's ratlier dark, and the wind rather stifl; 

What a dtflV:rent tnne they would all of them sing I 

I wish I conld glre yon some sort of a notion 
Of the treatment one gets from this amiable ocean. 
Tirst onr ship (and it gives one a horrible tarn) 
Sit*, like a young rabbit, bolt up on her stem ; 
Then (a motion of which I am not rery fond) 
Takes a dive down head flrst, like a duck In a pond ; 
Kexr, like two grim old dowagers spooning their tea, 
Dip- dip go her yard^mis down Into the sea, 

And stir np its depths till they sparkle and smoke ; 
Then she makes such a leap that you'd almost suppose 

Three or four strapping waves, which are all in the Joke, 
Have been laying her ' backs.' and, as-over Rhe goes, 
Give her each. Just by way of enhancing the fUn, 
A good slap on the bows, crying, ♦ Bravo ! well donel' 
How often In fancy again I live o'er 
Happy hours that are past, and life cannot rettoN ! 
Let others look forward, too blest If they flhd 
A Joy snch as thoee they are If aving behind ; 
One hour of delight that haa long taken wing 
Were worth years of such bliss as the ftiture can bring. 
A few minutes since I was roving with you, 

Throngh those fleldi where at twitight we often would stray. 
Talking over old pleasures, or sighing fbr new. 

And forgetting the gloom and the cares of the day; 
The hedges were budding, the trees were in blottm. 
And the hawthorn shed round a delicious perfbme. 
While the primrose and daisy were languishing nigh 
With their calm, dewy faces flxed on the blue sky, 
As if— though the simplest of flowers— they knew 
That a God was above, and they worthipped him -too I 

It was only a dream- 1 awake, and again 
I am tossing abont on the treacherous main ; 
Seven beJb 1 tis the dead of the stormiest night, 
I Just catch a faint gllropte of the binnacle ligtit; 
Hark, the tramp upon declc. and the flap of the sail. 
And the rush ot the waves, and the roar of the gait I 



THE WORLD IN MINIATURE. 

Ths foIlowiDg detail of an experimental investigation, 
ctrried on for nearly twelve months, is given.by Mr Robert 
Wariogton in the Quarterly Journal of the Chemical So- 
ciety, and illustrates, in a marked degree, that beautiful 
and wonderful provision which we see everywhere displayed 
throDghout the animal and vegetable kingdoms, whereby 
their continued existence and stability are so admirably 
SQstained, and by which they are made mutually to sub- 
serve, each for the other's nutriment, and even for its 
indtspensable wants and vital existence. The experiment 
has reference to the healthy life of fish preserved in a limited 
and confined portion of water. It was commenced in 
May, 1049, and the subjects chosen were two small gold- 
fish. These were placed in a large glass receiver of abolit 
twelve gallons capacity, having a cover of thin muslin 
rtretched over a stout copper wire," bent into a circle, 
placed over its mouth, so as to exclude, as mifch as possible, 
the Booty dust of the London atmof>phere, without, at the 
same time, impeding the free passage of the atmospheHc 
air. This receiver was about half filled with ordinary 
spring water, and supplied at the bottom ^ith sand and 
mud, together with loose stones of larger size of Ihnestune 
tQ^ froin the neighbourhood of Matlock, and sandstona ; 
these were arranged so that the fish could get below them, 
if they wished so to do. At the same time that the fish 
were placed in this miniature pond, if I may so term it, 
a small plant of the Valiitnerla tpiralU was introduced, 
its ro«#t8 being inserted in the mud and sand, and covered 
by one of the loose stones, so as to retain the plant in its 
position. The Vailisneria gpiralU is one of those delicate 
aquatic plants generally selected by the microscopist for 
the exhibition of the circulation of the sap in plants. It 



throws out an abundance of long, wiry, strap-like leaves, 
of about a quarter of an inch in breadth, and from one to 
three feet in length ; these leaves, when the sun shines on 
them, evolve a continued stream of oxygen gas, which rises 
in a current of minute bubbles, particularly from any part 
of the leaf which may have received an injury. 

The materials being thus arranged, all appeared to go 
on well for a short time, until circumstances occurred 
which indicated that another and very material agent was 
required to perfect the adjustment, and which, from my 
not having thou<^ht of at the time of commencing the ex- 
periment, had not been provided against. The circum- 
stances I allude to arose from the internal decay of the 
leaves of theTaZ/wiwria, which became yellow from having 
lost their vitality,* and began to decompose ; this, by ac- 
cumulation, rendered the water turbid, and caused a growth 
of mucus, or green slimy matter on the surface of the 
water,'«nd on the sides of the receiver. If this had been 
allowed to increase, I conceive that the healthy life of the 
fish must have suffered, and probably their vital functions 
have been destroyed. The removal of these decaying 
leaves from the water, therefore, became a point of perma- 
nent importance to the success of the experiment. To ef- 
fect this, I had recourse to a -very useful little scavenger, 
whose beneficial functions h&ve been too much overlooked 
in the economy of animal life — I mean the water snail, 
whose natural food is the very green, slimy growth, or mu- 
cus and deca}4ng vegetable matter, which threatened to de- 
stroy the object which was wikhed to be obtained. Five or 
six of these creatures — the Himncea ttagnaiis — were con- 
sequently introduced, and, by their contiuued and rapid 
locomotion and extraordinary voracity, soon removed the 
cause of interference, and retired the wh )le to a healthy 
state, thus perfecting the balance between the animal and 
vegetable inhabitants, and enabling both to perform their 
vital functions with health^and energy. 

So l&xuriatit >wa8 the growth of the Vallisneria under 
the^e circumstances, that, by the autumn, the one soli- 
tary plant that had been originally introduced had thrown 
out myriads of offbhoots and buckers, thus multiplying to 
the extent of 4ipwards of thirty fine, strong plants ; and 
these threw up their long, spiral, flowering stems in all 
directions, po that, at One time, more than forty blossoms 
were counted lying on the surface of the water. 

The fish have been liv^y, bright in colour, and appear 
very healthy, and the snails also-r-judging from the enor- 
mous .quantity of gelatinous masses of eggs which they 
have deposited om all parts of the receiver, as well as on 
the fragments of stone — appear to thrive wonderfully, and, 
besides their functions in sustaining the perfect adjustment 
of the series, afford a hirge quantity of food to the fish in 
the form of young snails, which are devoured as soon as 
they exhibit signd Cf vitality and locomotion, and before 
their shell has become hardeneil. 

Thus we have that admirable balance sustained between 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and that in a liquid 
element. Th^ fish, in its respiration, consumes the oxy- 
gen held in solution by the water as atmospheric air ; fur- 
nishes carbon ic^usid; feeds on the insects and young snails; 
and excretes material well adapted as a rich food to the 
plant, and well fitted for its luxuriant growth. 

'The plant, by its respiration, consumes the carbonic 
acid produced by the fish, appropriating the carbon to the 
construction of its tissues and fibre, and liberates the oxy- 
gen in its gaseous dtate to sustain the healthy functions 
of the animal life, at the same time that it feeds on the 
rejected matter, which has fulfilled its purposes in the 
nourishment of th^ fish and snail, and preserves the water 
constantly in a clear and healthy condition; while the 
sHiiiy snail, finding its proper nutriment in the decom- 
posing vegetable matter and minute confervoid growth,pre- 
vents their accumulation by removing them from the field, 
and by its vital powers, converts what would otherwise act 
as poison into a rich and fruitful nutriment, again to 
constitute a pabulum for the vegetable growth, while it 
also acts the important part of a purveyor to its finny 
neighbours. Digitized by GoOgk 
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DEATH OF HOWARD.* 

Qji the 5th of July, 1789, he quitted England to return 
DO more. Arriving at Amsterdam on the 7th, he pro- 
ceeded by slow stages through Germany and Prussia into 
the empire of the Czar, which he entered at Riga. At 
this town we find him making the following memoranda : 
— * I am firmly persuaded that as to the health of our 
bodies, herbs and fraits will sustain nature in erery re- 
spect far beyond the best flesh meat. The Lord planted 
a garden for mankind in the beginning, and replenished 
it with all manner of fniit and herbs. This was the 
place ordained for man. If these still had been the food 
of man, he would not have contracted so many diseases in 
bis body nor cruel vices in bis soul. The taste of most 
sorts of flesh is disagreeable to those who for any time 
abstain from it, and none can be competent judges of 
what I say but tho^e who have made tiial of it.' It is 
curious to see a dogma like this advocated so earnestly by 
minds so great and yet bo different as Shelley's and 
Howard's. While at Riga, as again at Moscow, whither 
he went directly from St Petersburg, he reviewed his 
life, and read over and renewed that solemn covenant 
which he had made at Naples three- and -twenty years 
before. From Moscow he sent a letter to bis friend Dr 
Price, dated September 22; and as it is the last he 
wrote, and contains several particulars of his journey, it 
must be given entire : * My dear friend— Your kind de- 
sire of hearing from me engages me to write. When I 
left England, I first stopped at Amsterdam. I proceeded 
to Osnaburg, Hanover, Brunswick, and Berlin ; then to 
Konigsberg, Riga, and St Petersburg; at all of which 
places I visited the prisons and hospitals, which were all 
flung open to me, and in some the burgomasters accom- 
panied me into the dungeons, as well as into the other 
rooms of confinement. I arrived here a few days ago, 
and have begun my rounds. The hospitals are in a sad 
state ; upwards of 70,000 sailors and recruits died in 
them last year. I labour to convey the torch of philan- 
thropy into these distant regions, as in God's hands no 
instrument is weak. I go through Poland into Hungary. 
I hone to have a few nights of this moon in my journey 
to Warsaw, which is about 1000 miles. I am pure well 
— the weather clear— the mornings fresh — thermometer 
48 deg., but we have not yet begun fires. I wish for a 
mild winter, and shall then make some progress in my 
European expedition. My medical acquaintance give me 
but little hope of escaping the plague in Turkey; but my 
spirits do not fail me : and, indeed, I do not look back, 
but would readily endure any hardships and encounter 
any dangers to be an honour to my Christian profession. 
I long to hear from my friend, yet I know not where he 
can direct to me, unless at Sir Robert Anslie's, Constan- 
tinople. I will hope all things. Remember me, &c.' 

Circumstances prevented him from following the route 
here indicated— and in fact he was destined never more to 
quit the soil of Russia. The tremendous destruction of 
human life to which the military system of that country 
gives rise, had not then, as it has since, become a recog- 
nised fact in Western Europe ; and the unconceived and 
inconceivable miseries to which Howard found recruits 
and soldiers exposed in Moscow, induced him to turn 
aside for a moment from his main design, and devote bis 
attention to them and to their cause. In these investi- 
gations horrors turned up of which he had never dreamt, 
and impressed him still more profoundly with a sense of 
the hoUowness of the Russian pretence of civilisation. In 
the forced marches of recruits to the armies over horrid 
reads, being ill>clothed and worse fed, he found Uiat 
thousands fell sick by the way, dropped at the roadside, 
and were either left there to die of starvation, or trans- 
ferred to miserable hospitals, where fever soon finished 
what fatigue bad t^egun. This waste of life was quite sys- 
teroAtic. An hospital for the reception of the poor wretches 
had recently been erected at Kremcntschuk, a town on 
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the Dnieper which contained at that time 400 patients in 
its unwholesome wards. Thither Howard repaired to pro- 
secute his new inquiries. The rooms he found raucb 
too full ; many of the soldiers were dreadfiilly ill of the 
scurvy, yet they were all dieted alike, on sour bread and 
still sourer quas, alternated with a sort of water-groel, 
which, if not eaten one day, was served up again the next. 
From this place, Howard went down the Dnieper to 
Cherson, where he examined all the prisons and hospitals, 
and made various excursions in the neigbboarhood for 
the same purpose. The hospitals were worthy of the erii 
which they were designed in part to alleviate. Our coun- 
tryman thus sums up his observations upon them : — 'Tb« 
primary objects in all hospitals seem here neglected — 
namely, cleanliness, air, diet, separation, and attention. 
These are such essentials, that humanity and good policy 
equally demand that no expense should be spared to pro- 
cure them. Care in this respect, I am persuaded, would 
save many more lives than the parade of modicioes in the 
adjoining apothecary's shop.' 

While at Cherson, Howard had the profound gratifica- 
tion of reading in the oublic prints of the capture and 
fall of the Bostile; andliA talked with delight of visiting 
its ruins and moralismg upon its site, should he be again 
spared to return to the West. Bat, however moved by 
that great event, so important for all Europe, he did not 
allow it to divert him from bis own more especial work ; 
the sufl^erings of poor Russian soldiers in the hospitals of 
Cherson, Witowka, and St Nicholas, had higher claim 
upon his notice at that moment than even the great re- 
volution making in the fabourg St Antoine at Paris. In 
one of the papers brought to England after bis death, be 
says: — *Let but a contemplative mind reflect but a nco* 
ment upon the condition of these poor destitute wretches, 
forced from their homes and all their dearest connections, 
and compare them with those one has seen cheerful, 
clean, and happy at a wedding or village festival; let 
them be viewed quitting their birtliplace, with all their 
little wardrobe, and their pockets stored with roubles, the 
gifts of their relations who never expect to see them more ; 
now joining their corps in a long march of one or two 
thousand wersts; their money gone to the officer who 
conducts them and defrauds them of the government 
allowance ; arriving, fatigued and half naked, in a dbtant 
dreary country, and exposed immediately to military 
hardships, with harassed bodies and dejected spirits; and 
who can wonder that so many droop and die in a short 
time, without any apparent illness? The devastations I 
have seen made by war among so many innocent people, 
and this in a country where there are such immense 
tracts of land unoccupied, are shocking to human nature !' 

A fortnight after this affecting picture was drawn, the 
hand which painted it was stiff and cold ; the heart 
which had so long beaten for the woes of others bad 
ceased to beat at all— the troubled soul had found it* 
everlasting rest ! 

The reader will recall to mind, that, at tho time of 
Howard's residence at Cherson, a desperate war was rag- 
ing between the Sultan and the Autocrat The strong 
fortress of Bender bad just fallen into the power of Rossiay 
but as the winter was already too far advanced to allow 
the army to push forward until spring, the commander of 
the imperial forces gave permission to such of hb oflicers 
as chose to go and spend the Christmas with their friends 
in Cherson. That city was consequently crowded with 
rank and fashion. All the city was in high spirits. The 
victories of the imperial troops produced a general state 
of jubilation. Rejoicing was the order of the day, and 
dancing and revelry the business of the nigbt. But in the 
midst of these festivities, a virulent and infectious fever 
broke out— brought, as Howard believed, by the military 
from the camp. One of the sufferers from this disorder 
was a young lady who resided about twenty-four miles 
from Cherson, but who had been a constant attendant at 
the recent balls and routs. Her fever very soon assumed 
an alarming form ; and as a last resource her friends 
waited upon Howard — whose reputationjM oi leech was 
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still oD the increase — and implored him to ride over and 
see her. At first be refused, on the ground that he was 
onlj a phyaician to the poor ; but their importunities in- 
creasing, and reports arriving that she was getting worse 
and worse, be at length acceded to their wish — being also 
pressed thereto by his intimate friend, Admiral Mord- 
vinoff, chief admiral of the Black Sea fleet, — and went 
with them. He prescribed for the lady's case ; and then, 
leaving word that if she improved they must send to him 
again, but if she did not, it would be useless, went to make 
some visits to the sick of an hospital in the neighbourhood. 
The lady gradually improved under the change of treat- 
ment, and in a day or two a letter was written to Howard 
to acquaint bim with the circumstance, and requesting him 
to come again without delay. Very unfortunately this let- 
ter miscarried, and was not delivered for eight days — when 
it was brought to him at MordviuofTs house. When he 
noticed the date, Howard was greatly alarmed — for he 
bad become interested in the case of his fair patient, and 
thought himself in a manner responsible for any mishap 
which might have befallen her. Although, when the note 
came to band, it was a cold, wintry, tempestuous night, 
with the rain falling in torrents, he did not hesitate for a 
moment about setting off for her residence. Unfortu- 
nately, again, no post-horses could be had at the time; 
and he was compelled to mount a dray-horse used in the 
admiral's family for carrying water, whose slow pace pro- 
tracted the journey until he was saturated with wet and 
benumbed with cold. He arrived, too, to find his patient 
dying ; yet, not willing to see her expire without a struggle 
to save her, be administered some medicines to excite 
penipiration, and remained for some hours at her side to 
watch the first signs of the effect produced. After a time, 
be thought the dose was beginning to operate, and, 
wishing to avoid exposing her to the chance of a fresh 
cold by uncovering her arms, placed his hand under the 
coverlet to feel her pulse. On raising it up a little, a most 
offensive -smell escaped from beneath the clothes; and 
Howard always thought the infection was then communi- 
cated to him. Next day she died. 

For a day or two, Howard remained unconscious of his 
danger ; feeling only a slight indisposition, easily accounted 
for by his recent exertions ; which he nevertheless so far 
humoured as to keep within doors; until, finding himself 
one day rather better than usual, he went out to dine 
with Admiral Mordvinofif. There was a large, animated 
party present, and he stayed later than was usual with 
him. On reaching his lodgings he felt unwell, and 
fancied he was about to have an attack of gout. Taking 
a dose of sal volatile in a little tea, he went to bed. About 
four in the morning he awoke, and feeling no better, took 
another dose. During the day he grew worse, and found 
himself unable to take his customary exercise ; towards 
nigbt a violent fever seized him, and he had recourse 
to a favourite medicine of that period, called * James's 
Powders.' On the 12th of January, he fell down suddenly 
in a fit — his face was flushed and black, his breathing diffi- 
cult, his eyes closed firmly, aod he remained quite in- 
sensible for faalf-an-hour. From that day he became 
weaker and weaker ; though few even then suspected that 
his end was near. . Acting as his own physician, he con- 
tinued at intervals to take his favourite powders; not- 
withstanding which his friends at Cherson — for he was 
uoiversally loved and respected in that city, though his 
residence had been so short— soon surrounded him with 
the highest medical skill which the province supplied. 
As soon as his illness became known, Prince Potemkin, 
the princely and unprincipled favourite of Catherine, then 
resident in Chersoo, sent his own physician to attend him ; 
and no effort was spared to preserve a life so valuable to 
the world. Still he went worse and worse. 

Id one of his inteiTals from pain — probably on the 15th 
or I6th of the month — he wrote the following pious reflec- 
tions:— < May I not look on present difficulties, or think 
of future ones in this world— as I am only a pilgrim and 
viyfaring man that tarries but a night. This is not my { 
home; but may I think what God has done for me, and \ 



rely on his power and grace— for his promise, his mercy 
endure th for ever. I am faint and low, yet I trust in the 
right way —pursuing, though too apt to forget, my Al- 
mighty Friend and God. Oh ! my soul, remember and 
record how often God has sent an answer of peace — 
mercies in the most seasonable times ; how often, better 
than thy fears, exceeded thy expectations. Why should 
I distrust this good and faithful God P In his Word he 
hath said — * In all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He 
will direct thy path.' Lord, leave me not to my own 
wisdom, which is folly ; nor to my own strength, which is 
weakness. Help me'to glorify Thee on earth, and finish 
the work Thou givest me to do ; and to thy name alone 
be all the praise!' 

On the 1 7th, that alarming fit recurred ; and although, 
as on the former occasion, the state of complete insensi- 
bility lasted only a short time, it evidently affected his 
brain — and from that moment the gravity of his peril was 
understood by himself, if not by those about him. On 
the 18Lh, he went worse rapidly. A violent hiccoping 
came on, attended with considerable pain, which con- 
tinued until the middle of the following day, when it was 
allayed by means of copious musk drafts. 

Early on the morning of the 20th, came to see him his 
most intimate friend, Admiral Priestman— a Russian- 
ised Englishman in the service of the Empress. During 
his sojourn at Cherson, Howard had been in the habit of 
almost daily intercourse with his gallant ex-countryman. 
When taken ill, not himself considering it at first serious, 
no notice of it had been sent out ; but not seeing his friend 
for several days, Priestman began to feel uneasy, and went 
off to his lodgings to learn the cause. He found Howard 
sitting at a small stove in his bedroom — the winter was 
excessively severe — and very weak and low. The admiral 
thought him merely labouring under a temporary depres- 
sion of spirits, and by lively, rattling conversation endea- 
voured to rouse him from his torpidity. But Howard 
was fully conscious that de.ith was nigh. He knew now 
that he was not to die in Egypt; and, in spite of his 
friend's cheerfulness, bis mind still reverted to the solemn 
thought of his approaching end. Priestman told him not 
to give way to such gloomy fancies, and they would soon 
leave him. * Priestman,' said Howard, in his mild and 
serious voice, * you style this a dull conversation, and en- 
deavour to divert my mind from dwelling on the thought 
of death; but I entertain very different sentiments. 
Death has no terrors for me ; it is an event 1 always look 
to with cheerfulness, if not with pleasure ; and be assured, 
the subject is more grateful to me than any other.' And 
then he went on to say — * I am well aware that I have but 
j a short time to live ; my mode of life has rendered it im- 
possible that I should get rid of this fever. If I had 
lived as you do, eating heartily of animal food and drink- 
ing wine, I might, perhaps, by altering my diet, have 
been able to subdue i-t. But how can such a man as I am 
lower his diet, who has been accustomed for years to live 
upon vegetables and water, a little bread and a little teaP 
I have no method of lowering my nourishment — and there- 
fore 1 must die ;' and then turning to his friend, added, 
smiling— * It is only such jolly fellows as you, Priestman, 
who get over these fevers.' This melancholy pleasantry 
was more than the gallant sailor could bear ; he turned 
away to conceal his emotion : his heart was full, and he 
remained silent, whilst Howard, with no despondency in 
his tone, but with a calm and settled serenity of manner, 
as if the death-pangs were already past, went on to spesCk 
of his end, and of his wishes as to his funeral. * There is 
a spot,' said he, near the village of Dauphiney — this 
would suit me nicely ; you know it well, fori have ofien 
said that I should like to be buried there ; and let me beg 
of you, as you value your old friend, not to suffer any 
pomp to be used at my funeral ; nor let any monument 
nor monumental inscription whatsoever be made to mark 
where I am laid; but lay me quietly in the earth, place 
a sun-dial over my grave, and let me be forgotten.* 

In this strain of true Christian philosophy did Howard 
speak of his exit from a world in which he felt that he 
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had doDe his work. The ground in which he had select- 
ed to fix his everlasting rest, situated about two miles from 
Cherson, on the edge of the great highway to St Nicholas, 
bt*longed to a French gentleman who had treated him 
with distinguished attention and kindness during his stay 
in the vicinity ; and having made his choice, he was very 
anxious to know whether permission could be obtained for 
the purpose, and begged his gallant friend to set oflf im> 
mediately and ascertain that for him. Priestmaa was 
not very willing to leave his friend at such a time and on 
such a gloomy errand ; he fancied people would think him 
crasy in asking permission to make a grave for a man still 
alive, and whom few as yet knew to be ill ; but the ear- 
nestness of the dying. marlyr at length overcame his re- 
luctanc?, and he set forth. ' 

Scarcely had he departed on his atrange mission^ when, 
a letter arrived from England, written by a gentleman 
who had just been down to Leicester to see young Howard, 
giving a hi^'hly favourable account of the progress of his re- 
covery, and expressing a belief that, when the philanthro- 
pist returned to his native land, he would find his son 
greatly improved This intelligence came to the death- 
bed of the pious Christian like a ray of light from heaven. 
His eye brightened ; a heavy load seemed lifted from his 
heart ; and be spoke. of iiis child, with the tenderness and. 
affection of a mother. He called Thomaston to his bed- 
side, and bade him tell his son, when he went bome» bow 
long and how fervently he had prayed for his recovery, 
and especially during this last illness. 

Towards evening, Adniirai Priestman returned from a 
successful application ; with this result Howard appeared 
highly gratified, and soon after his arrival retired to rest. 
Priestman, conscious now of the imminency of the danger, 
would leave him alone no more, but resolutely remained, 
and sat at the bed^iide. Although still sensible, Howard 
had now become too weak^to converse. After a long 
silence, duriqg which he seemed lost in profound medita- 
tion, he recovered for a moment his presence of mind, 
and taking the letter which had just before come to hand 
— evidently the subject of his thoughts — out of bis bosom, 
be gave it to the admiral to read; and when the latter 
had glanced it through) said . tenderly :—* Is notthi« com- 
fort for a dying father P' These were almost the. last 
words he uttered. Soon after, he fell into a state of un- 
consciousness, the calm of sleep, of an unbroken rest — but 
even then the insensibility was ^more apparent than real, 
for on Admiral Mordvinoff, who arrived juat in time to 
tee the last of his illustrious friend, asking permission to 
send for a certain doctor, in whom he had great faith, the 
patient gave a sign which implied consent; but before 
this person could arrive hi had. fallen off., Howard was 
dead! 

This mournful event took place about eight o'clock on 
the morning of the 20th of January, 1790,-1500 miles 
from bis native land, with only strangers round about his 
bed ; strangers, not to his hearty though their acquaint- 
ance with his virtues had been brief-^but to his race, bis 
language, and his creed. He, however, who was the 
friend of all— the citizen of the world, in its highest 
sense — found friends in all. Never perhaps, had mortal 
man such funeral honours. Never before, perhaps, had 
a human being existed in whose demise so universal an 
interest could be felt. His death fell on the mind of 
Europe like an ominous shadow : the melancholy wail of 
grief which arose on the Dnieper, was echoed from the 
j'hames, and soon re-echoed from the Tagus^ and the 
Neva, and the Dardanelles. Everywhere Howard had 
friends— more than could be thought till death cut off 
restraint, and threw the flood-gates of sympathy wide 
apen. Then the affluent tide rolled in like the dawn of a 
iummer day. Cherson went into deep mourning for the 
illustrious stranger; and there was hardly a person in 
the province who was not greatly affected on learning 
that he bad chosen to fix his final resting-place on the 
Rns.nian soil. In defiance of his own wishes on the subject, 
the enthusiasm of the people improvised a public funeral. 
The Piiuce of Moldavia, Admirals Priestman and Mord- 



I vinoff, all the generals and staff officers of the garrison, 
the «hole body of the magistrates and merchants of the 
province, and a large party of cavalry, accompanied by an 
immense cavalcade of private persons, formed the fune- 
ral procession. Nor was the grief by any means confined 
to the higher orders. In the wake of the more stately 
band of mourners, followed on foot, a concourse of at 
least three thousand persons— slaves, prisoners, sailors, 
soldiers, peasants— men whose best and most devoted 
friend the hero of these martial honours bad ever been ; and 
from this after, humbler train of followers, arose the 
truest, tenderest expression of respect and sorrow for the 
dead. When the funeral pomp was over, the rema'ns of 
their benefactor lowered into the earth, and the proud pro- 
cession of the great had moved away^ then would these 
simple children of the soil steal noiselessly to the edge of 
the deep grave, and, with their hearts full of grief, wbia- 
per in low voices to each other of all that they had seen 
and known of the good stranger's acts of charky and kind- 
ness. Good, indeed he had been to them. Little used 
to acts or words of love from their own lords,, ibej had 
felt the power of his mild manner, his tender devotion to 
them, only the more deeply from its novel tyi To> tbem, 
how irreparable the loas ! The higher rank's had-loat the 
grace of a benignant presence in their high circle ; but 
they— the poor, the friendless — bad lost in him their 
friend — almost their father. Nature is ever tnie ; they 
felt bow much that grfve had robbed them of. Not^a dry 
eye was seen amongst them ; and looking sadly down Into 
the hole where all that now remained of their physidan 
lay, they marvelled much why he, a strangei^ to them, had 
left his home, and his friends, and country) to become the 
unpaid servant of the poor in a land so far away ; and not 
knowing how, in their simple hearts, to account for this, 
they silently dropped their teara into his grave, and 
slowly moved away — wondering at a\\ that they had aeen 
and known of him who was now dead, and thinking sadly 
of the long, Ipng time ere they might find another friend 
like him. 

T^e hole was then fitted up— and what had onoe beea 
Howard was seen of man no more. A ftmall pyramid was 
raised above the spot, instead of the lun-diai which be 
had himself suggested ; and the casual traveller in Russian 
Tartary is still attracted to the place as to one of the 
holiest shrinea of which this earth can boast 

Words cannot depict the profound sensation which the 
arrival of this mournful news produced in England. The 
death-ahaft cut the withea which had kept his reputation 
down. AH at once the nation awoke to a full conscious- 
ness of bis colossal fame and his transcendent virtues. 
Howard was now — history. Envy and jealousy were 
past : rivalry. had ended on the brink of the grave. Death 
alone sets a man on fair terms with society. The death 
of a great man is always a calamity ; but it is only when 
a country loses one of its illustrious children in a distant 
land, and under peculiar circumstances, that the full mea- 
sure of the national calamity is felt. They who can re- 
collect the wild and deep sensation of pity and regret 
which the arrival of the news of Byron's death at Misso- 
longbi produced in England, can alone conceive of anything 
like the state of the public mind on the first announce- 
ment of the close of a career still more useful and more 
glorious. Every possible mark of honour — public and 
private — was paid to the memory of Howard. All orders 
of men vied with each other in heaping honours upon hb 
name. The court, the press, parliament, the bar, the 
pulpit, and the stage — each in its different fashion — paid 
the well-earned tribute of respect. The intelligence of 
bis demise was publicly announced in the official Gaxette 
—a distinction never before accorded to a private indivi- 
dual. The muses sang his virtues with innumerable 
voices; the churches echoed with his praise; the senate 
and the judgment- seat resounded with the tribute to his 
merits ; and even at the theatres, his character was ex- 
hibited in imaginary scenes, and a monody on his death 
was delivered from the foot lights. 
Nor was a more enduring memorial wanting. The 
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long dormtnt Committee of the Howardian fund was re- 
suscitated, aod the sculptor Bacon was employed to make 
a full -length marble statue of the Philanthropist At 
that time it was in contemplation to make St Paul's serve 
the double purpose of a cathedral aud a Wallhaila ; and 
this design was inaugurated by placing there, as the first 
great worthy of £ngland, the,statue of John Howard. It 
stands immediately on the right hand of the choir-screen ; 
it is a bandsonae figure, tolerably faithful, aod is illus- 
trated by emblems of his noble deeds, and by the follow- 
ing inscription : — * This extraordinary man, had the for- 
tune to be honoured, whilst living, in the manner which 
bis virtues deserved ; he received the thanks of both 
houses of the Bdtish and Irish Parliaments, for his emi- 
nent services rendered to his country, and to mankind. 
Our national prisons and hoapitals, improved upon the 
suggestion of his wisdom, bear testimony to the solidity 
of bis judgment, and to the estimation in which he was 
held. In every part of the. civilised world, which he tra- 
Tented to reduce the sum of human misery — from the 
throne to the dungeon— his name was mentioned with re- 
spect, gratitude, and admiration. His modesty alone 
defeated various efforts that were made during his life to 
erect this ai^tue, whieh the public has now consecrated to 
his memory. He was bom at Hackney, in the county of 
Middlesex, September 2, 1726. The early part of his' 
life he spent in retirement, residing principally upon his 
paternal estate at Cardington, in Bedfordshire ; for which 
county he served the office of sheriff in the year 1763. 
He expired at Cherson, in Russian Tartary, on the 20th 
of January, 1790, a victim to the perilous and benevo- 
lent attempt to ascertain the cause of, -and find an efiica- 
tions remedy for the plague. He trod an open but unfre- 
quented path to immorulity in the ardent but uninter- 
mitted exercise of Christian charity ; may this tribute to 
his fsme excite an emulation of his truly glorious achieve- 
ments!' 



A FRENCHMAN'S DESCRIPTION OF HALLOWEEN. 

MoKsiitnt Di BAiZAO^-one of the most popular modem 
French writers of novels and stories, is recently dead. 
He was a native of Touraine, went to Paris in early life, 
and became an author by profession. Till 1830, he wrote 
tod published under a feigned signatuite. when his * Peau de 
Chagrin* was given under his own name, and he thence- 
forth became celebrated. Among hU * Contes Bruns,' pub- 
lished in 183&-6, there is one that may amuse Scottish 
readers, ftrom its absurd picture of a Hallowe'en night, 
and from many of its circumsranoes having been drawn in 
monstrous caricature after Buras's poems of • Hallowe'en' 
and *Tamo' 8hanter.* It would seem that no Frenchman 
can ever write truly regarding anything Scottish or Eng- 
lish. At a future time, we may give a picture of Scottish 
Highland life, drawn by a Frenchman. Meantime, we 
< ffer a translation of a few pages of M. de Boilzac's story 
of 'L'ceil sans Puupi^re;' the scene laid in Scotland, and 
the commencement on a Hallowe'en night The igno- 
rance of M. de Balzac regarding Sir Walter Scott's origin 
and position will amaze the reader. Some English re- 
viewers have bestowed on M. de Balzac the most unquali- 
fied praise ; we, on the contrary, look upon him as a very 
M) so writer, of a very bad modern French school. 

THC 8T0RT OF * THE LIDLKSS BTB.' 

' Hallowe'en, Hallowe'en ! ' cried they all. * This even- 
lUR is the holy night, the fine night of kelpies* and fairies ! 
Carrickl and thou, Colean, are you coming? All the 
peasants of Carriok-Border are there, our Megs and our 
Jeannies will come too. We will bring good whisky in 
Un stoups, smoky ale, and savoury parritch. The weather 
w fine, the moon ought to shine ; comrades, the ruins of 
Cassilis-Downans will never have seen a more joyous as- 
sembly!' 

Thus spoke Jock Muirland, a farmer, a widower, and 
•M. de Balsac calls th« kelpies 'skelples I' 



still young. He was, like the greater number of Scottish 
peasants, a theologian, a little of a poet, a great drinker, 
and yet very economical. Murdock, Will Lapraik, Tom 
Duokat, stood round him. The conversation took place 
near the village of Cassilis. 

Doubtless, you do not know what Hallowe'en is. It is the 
night of the fairies ; it occurs about the middle of August* 
Then, the village sorcerer is consulted ; then all the hob- 
goblins dance on the heath, and traverse the fields, riding 
on the pale rays of the moon. It is the carnival of genii 
and gnomes. Then, there is not a grotto or a rock that 
has not its ball and its fete ; not a flower that does not 
tremble under the breath of a sylph ; not a housewife who 
does not carefitlly shut hec door, for fear that the spunkie 
should carry away the next day's breakfast, and sacrifice 
to his tricks the repast of the children, who sleep tucked 
up in the same cradle. 

Such was the solemn night, mingled with fantastic cap- 
rice and secret terror, which was about to rise on the hills 
of Cassilis. Imagine a mountainous land, undulating like 
a sea, and whose numerous hills are carpeted with a green 
and brilliant moss; in the distance, on a ragged peak, 
the battlemented walls of the ruined castle, the chapel of 
which, deprived of its roof, has been preserved almost en- 
tire, and' throws out upon the clear sky its slender pillars, 
light as the leafless sprays in winter. The earth is un- 
fruitful in this district. The golden broom there serves as 
a retreat for the hare ; the naked rock is seen at intervals. 
Man, who recognises a supreme power only in desolation 
and terror, regards these sterile lands as impressed with 
the Deity's own seal. The fruitful and immense bene- 
ficence of the Most High, inspires us with little gratitude: 
it is his punishment and his rigour that we adore. 
, The spunkies were dancing on the scanty turf of Cas- 
silis, and the moon, which bad risen, looked large and 
red, through the brokep panes of the great entrance to 
the chapel It seemed suspended there like a great ama- 
ranthine rose, on which was delineated a fragment of tre- 
foil of broken stone. The spunkies wera dancing. 

The spunkie ! It is the head of a woman, white as 
snow, with long burning hair. Beautifal wings, drapery 
sustained by thin and elastic fibres, are fastent^i not to 
the shoulder, but to the white and slender arm, of which 
they follow the contour. The spunkie is a hermaphrodite; 
to a female countenance, he joins that light and fragile 
elegance of early male adolescence. The spunkie has no 
clothing but its wings, a fine and thin tissue, supple and 
close, light and impenetrable, like the wing of the bat. A 
.brownish shade^ melting into an azured purple, shone iri- 
descent upon this natural robe which wraps round the 
Bpunkie in repose, as the folds of the standard round the 
staff which bears it. Long filaments, which resemble 
browned steel, support these long veils with which the 
spunkie drapes itself; claws of steel arm their extremities. 
Wo to the housewife who ventures in the evening near the 
marsh where the spunkie lies in ambush, or into the forest 
through which it wanders ! 

The danoa of the spunkies was beginning on the banks 
of the Doon, when the joyous assemblage — women, chil- 
dren, young girls — approached. The spunkies immedi- 
ately disappeared. All those large wings, unfurled at 
once, obscured the air. You would have said it was a 
cloud of birds rising suddenly from amidst the rustling 
reeds. The moonlight was veiled for a moment. Muir- 
land and his companions stopped. 

* I am frightened I ' cried a young girl. 

'Tut!' answered the farmer; * these are wild ducks 
flying away.' 

* MuirUnd ! ' said the young Colean, with an air of re- 
proach, * thou wilt end ill ; thou believest in nothing.' 

* Let us burn our nuts ; let us break our hazel nuts,' 
said Muirland, without paying attention to his comrade's 
reprimand. * Let us sit down here, and empty our bas- 
kets. Here is a fine little shelter; the rock covers us; 
the turf offers us a soft bed. The great devil would not 

* As our readers aro aware, HAllowc*en Iklls on the Slst of October. 
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trouble me in my mcditatlnn.s, which are about to issue 
from these stoops aud bottlea.* 

* But the bogles and the brownies • may find us here,* 
said a young woman timidly. 

* The cranreach take them ! ' interrupted Muirland. 
' Quick, Lapraik, light here, near the rock, a fire of dead 
leaYcs and twigs: we will warm the whisky; and if the 
girls wish to know what hu'jband the Lord or the devil re- 
Bci-ves for them, we have here wherewithal to satisfy them. 
Bome Lesley has brought us looking-gla98e8, hazel nuts, 
lintsced, plates and butter. Lisses, is not that all you 
need for your ceremonies T * 

* Yes, yes,* answered the lasses. 

*But first let us drink,* said the ftirmer, who, by his do- 
mineering character, t^is fortune, his well-stocked cellar, 
his bam f jll of com, and his agricultural knowledge, had 
acquired a certain authority in the district 

Vou must know, my friends, that of all countries in the 
world, that in which the lower classes have at once most 
instruction and most superstition, is Scotland. Ask of Sir 
Waller Scott, that sublime Scottish peasant,! who owes 
his greatness solely to that faculty wliich God bestowed 
on him to represent symbolically the whole national ge- 
nius. In Scotland, people believe in all the gnomes, and 
discuss in the cottages subjects of abstract philosophy. 
The night of Hallowe'en is sjjecially consecrated to supei^ 
stition. People meet then in order to penetrate Into fu- 
turity. The rites necessary to obtain this result are known 
and inviolable. No religion is more strict in its observ- 
ances. It is this interesting ceremony, above all, where 
each is at once priest and sorcerer, that the inhabitants of 
Cassilis regarded as the otiject of their excursion and the re* 
creation of their night This rustical magic has an inex- 
pressible chnrm. One stops, so to speak, on the border 
line between poetry and reality ; one communicates with 
the infcmal powers, without altogether denying God ; one 
tranjtforms the most vulgar objects into sacred and ma- 
gical ones ; one creates for one's-self, with an ear of com 
and a willow leaf, hopes and terrors. 

Custom wills that one should not begin the incantations 
of Hallowe'en but at the stroke of midnight, at the hour 
when the whole atmosphere is taken possession of by 
superhuman beings, and when not only the spunkies, 
ehief actors in the drama, but all the battalions of Scottish 
taHry, come to seize upon their domain. Our peasants, 
who had met at nine o clock, passed the time in drinking, 
in singing these old and delicious ballads in which their 
melancholy and unaiTected language unites so well with 
a jerking rhythm, with a melody which descends from 
fourth to fourth by whimsical intervals, wiih a singular 
employment of the chromatic genns-J The young girls, 
with their variegated plaids, and their serge robes of ad- 
mirable neatness ; the women with smiles on their lip^ ; the 
children decorated with that pretty red riband, knotted 
over the knee, which serves them for garters and orna- 
ment; the young men, whose hearts beat more quickly 
at the approach of the mysterious moment ; one or two 
old men, whom the savoury ale restored to the joy of their 
youthftil years— formed a group ftill of interest, which 
Wilkie would have chosen to paint, and which would have 
formed in Europe the delight of all the souls still acces- 
sible, among so many feverish emotions, to the charms of 
a true and profound Ibeling. 

We will translate no more, bat merely give a summary 
of the rest of the tale. It appears that Muirland had 
married an amiable young girl, who died firom the effects 
of his groundless jealousy and bmtal usage. He swore 
never to marry again. On the Hallowe'en night men- 
tioned, Muirland got drunk on ale and whisky, and looked 
for his ftiture bride in a mirror by the lighi of a candle, 
lie there saw the white face and blazing hair of a spunkie 



over his left shoulder. Na eyelids to the eyes of the 
spunkie. Sleepless brilliant eyes, doomed to destroy his 
sleep by their watohftil jealousy. Muirland, in horror, 
mounts his mare Meg, and rides off in a storm like that 
described in Burns's * Tarn o' Bhanter.' He is carried to 
the chapel of Cassilis, which is all in a blase, like Allotray 
Kirk. In the chnpel, he sees a number of strange and 
horrible things, which are merely a French caricature of 
Tam o' Shanter's vision. For example, Muirland sees 
and hears forty d^nons playing upon Scottish bagpipes, 
and beholds an enormous Mack cat seated upon a throne 
composed of a dozen devils. He is forced to marrj the 
spunkie, and swoons. On recovering, he finds a good- 
looking young girl by his side. The demons set tbem oo 
Meg's back, who carries them home to Moirland's house. 
Here, Muirland geta no rest flrom his spunkie wife, and 
flees to America. There, he marries a chief's daaghter, 
and soon after encounters his spunkie in a wood. He 
rans away, pursued by the * Lidless Eve,' and planges 
into the Ohio ; and so end the life and adveaturee of Jock 
Muirland ! 



* H. de Balzac califl them ' boRUIltt* and * brotmniies' ! I 

•fM.de Balzac choona to turn a Soottisb barrister into a Scottish 

pctVllOt ! I 

tM.de B.ilzao evidently knows nothlDK abont Scottish music; and 
bts description appUea to no music under the ^nn. 



0BJK0T8 OF OCR LOVK. 

A mother loses her child just as its mind baa begon to 
open, and it has learned to lay hold of lier heart by ibofi« 
singularly endearing signa of infantine affeotioo and re- 
gard, which show us how tlie sympathies of oar natore — 
which serve to bind us to the species — are awakeit«d to 
perform their labour of love with even the fir&t dawn of 
intelligence. Little mifised by any one else, or at leaat 
soon to be forgotten, it paasee away ; but there ia one who 
seema destined to remember it all the more vividly just 
becauae it has passed. To her, death s Tvea as a [K>rt of 
recordanl, to fix the otherwise flying colours in which ila 
portraiture had been drawn on her heart. Time is ^*ork- 
iug out around her his thousand metamorphoeea. The 
young are gr.>wing np to maturity, the old droppia^r into 
their graves ; but the infant of her affections ever re- 
mains an infant — her charge in the middle of life, when 
all her other children had left her and gone out into tlie 
worM, and, amid the weakness of deqay and deerepiUtde, 
the child of her old age. There arises, however, a more 
enduring aorrow tlian even that of tlie mother, when, in tlie 
midfit of hopcB all but gratified, and wishes on the eve of 
fulfilment, the ties of the softer paanoa are rudely dia* 
severed by death. Feelings evaueaoent iu their nature^ 
and restricted to one clasa of circuaaatancea and one ataiee 
of life, are ineradicably fixed through the event in the 
mind of the survivor. Youth first paaaea away, then the 
term of robust and active life, and, last of all, the cold aud 
melancholy winter of old age ; but, thmugh every auooecd- 
ing change until the fiital close, the bereaved I )ver reniaina 
a lover still. Death lias fixed tlie engrossing passion iu ita 
teudereat attitude by o sort of (tetrifving process; and we 
are reminded by tlie fact^ of those delicate leaves and florets 
of former creations, whieh common fate would have con- 
sianed to tho usual decay, but which were converted, 
wnen they died, by some sudden catastrophe, into a solid 
marble that endures for ever. — 21, Miller, 

rLKTcnrn's appkal 
When the Rev. W. Fletcher of Madeley was once prcacb- 
ihg on Noah as a type of Christ, and while in the midst 
of a most animated description of the terrible day of the 
Lord, he suddenly paused. Every feature of his expres- 
sive countenance was marked with painful feeling; and, 
striking his forehead with the palm of his hand, he ex- 
claimed, * Wretched man that 1 am ! Beloved brethrt*n, 
it often cuts me to the soul, as it does at this moment, to 
reflect, that while I have been endeavouring, by the force 
of truth, by the beauty of holiness^ and even by the terrors 
of the Lord, to bring you to walk in the peaceable paths 
of righteousness, I am, vHth respect to many of you who 
reject the gospel, only tying millstonea round your ne^. 
to sink you deeper in perdition !' The whole church was 
electrified, and it was some time before he could resume 
his discourse. 
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PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

BA58 CHBISTIAN ANDBB8BN. , 

BT WILUAM BURTOX. 

IffE lives and characters of some men may be traced in 
their writings with extraordinary accnracy ; and of this 
cla^ the whole range of literature does not furnish two 
more eminent examples than our own Goldsmith, and Hans 
Christian Andersen, of Copenhagen, who may emphatically 
be styled the liTing Goldsmith of Scandinavia. Without 
instituting anything like a close parallel between the 
career and the writings of these two great men, it may be 
observed, that both earned fame solely by the persevering 
legitimate exertion of their genius — both led for some time 
an adventurous wandering life — ^both are remarkable for 
the frequent personal roYelations they introduce into their 
works — both have a style which for grace and geniality is 
unrivalled in their respective languages — both draw the 
most enchanting pictures of domestic felicity, although 
passing their lives in bachelorhood— both are noted for 
their childlike simplicity, and love of little ones — and both 
have won the warm and enduring esteem of all who have 
enjoyed their friendship. Goldsmith's career has been 
closed three-quarters of a century ; what Andersen's may 
yet be, One alone can tell ; but that it may be long, and in- 
crease in happiness and lustre with its length, is the fer- 
vent wish of many besides the writer of this sketch. 

The number of distinguished men produced by lilU Dan- 
mark (the oldest kingdom in Europe), is truly amazing, 
when it is considered that the whole of Denmark Proper 
contains only one million and a half of people. Six years 
ago, there were living at Copenhagen three Danes, all 
united in the closest bonds of brotherhood, all enjoying 
more than European celebrity. The first of these was Ber- 
tel Thorwaldsen, the mightiest sculptor the world ever 
produced; the second was Adam (EhlenschlsBger, the 
Shakspere of the north ; the third was Hans Christian An- 
dersen — now, alas ! the only survivor. At the present day, 
the array of Danish authors, in every department of lite- 
rature, who may be styled not merely men of talent, but of 
nndoubted genius, is greater than that of many kingdoms 
boasting ten or twenty times the population of Denmark ; 
and the government of the latter nobly encourages its 
gifted subjects, by granting stipendiums to young authors, 
sculptors, and painters, to travel abroad for a term of 
years for improvement in their several professions ; and 
al3o grants most liberal permanent pensions to nearly every 
deserving author and artist, besides presenting them with 
university professorships, and other sources of honourable 
emoloment. Were it not for this munificent fostering aid, 
the remuneration derivable from so small a public as the 
Danish authors are confined to, from the peculiarity of 
their language, would be utterly inadequate for their sup- 
port, in a majority of instances. What a lesson to our own 
mighty land, that a poor little country, possessing neither 
the wealth nor the population of a single English county, 
actually does immeasureably more in this respect than 
Great Britain — the first nation in the universe ! Denmark, 
tokiog it all in all, is the most intellectual country of mo- 
dem times— or, possibly, of all times. This may seem, at 
first sight, a startling assertion, but it is nevertheless cor- 
rect. 

The annals of the world cannot furnish a more interest- 
ing eneample of innate genius bursting the trammels of 
poverty, and winning itself, with resistless impulse, a po- 
sition commensurate with its worth, than does the career 
of Bans Christian Andersen. He was bom at Odensee, the 
chief town of the luland of Fuen (in Denmark Proper), on 
the 2d April, 1805. His father was a very poor shoemaker, 
a man of gloomy, brooding temperament, dashed with a 
spice of dreamy enthusiasm, verging towards insanity. 
He also possessed latent germs of poesy, and is understood 
to have made some desultory attempts to develop this 
power. Ho died during the childhood of h:s son, who was 
shortly afterwards put to work at a manufactory, where, 
for a time, his position was easy, as he conciliated the men 
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by singing to them whilst they laboured — having at that 
time a voice of extraordinary pathos and beauty. After 
a while, however, he experienced so much ill-dreatment, 
and, on account of his Umidity and awkwardness, was so 
ridiculed and persecuted by other boys, that he was com- 
pelled to leave. 

As poor little Hans grew older, his passion for poetry 
and theatricals was strikingly evinced. He doated on 
every play-bill he could lay his hands on — he spelled over 
some plays he procured (including a translation of one or 
two of Shakspere's)— and he himself actually composed 
some tremendous tragedies, which excited astonishment in 
the neighbourhood, but exposed the sensitive child-author 
to remorseless ridicule. No matter, the electric spark of 
genius had been struck, however faintly, and all the sneers 
and taunts of the world could not extinguish the sacred 
fire. A single expression of commendation will, in the 
estimation of an aspiring boy, far outweigh voUeys of de- 
risive laughter. ¥^t, even then, Hans seems to have been 
not altogether destitute of encouragement His poetical 
efforts attracted the notice of one or two families in the 
higher walks of life, and one lady, especially, took him 
under her protection. His mother, with a mother's intui- 
tive perception, had hopes, though not of a very tangible 
nature, that her child would become something * more than 
common,' and * wise ' women of her acquaintance funned 
the idea by sanguine predictions to the same effect. Hans 
himself fed his ardent yearnings by gloating over the 
stories of great men, who once were poor little boys, as 
lowly, despised, and buffetted, as he then was. Still he 
continued childlike in his ordinary amusements and pur- 
suits, but the notion of working his way to distinction by 
the medium of the stage, laid strong and abiding hold of 
his ferrid imagination. 

When about fourteen years of age, he finally got hb 
mother's consent to go to the capital to seek his fortune. 
He set off with a little hoarded money in his pocket, and 
a note of introduction to a lady belonging to the Theatre 
Royal. The solitary young adventurer arrived in Copen- 
hagen in the autumn of 1819, but his bashfhl, awkward 
address, and his utter ignorance of lifb, added to his very 
imperfect education, proved bars at the outset, and his re- 
ception was sadly disheartening. There was no employ- 
ment for him on the stage; and he had next recourse to a 
mechanical trade. This he was still more unfitted for — 
planing boaitds, and hammering together boxes, was no 
congenial work for a delicately-constituted and poetic 
dreamer. No doubt, with regard to such a calling, he felt 
the lines of Shakspere eminently pat:— * There was small 
love between us in the beginning, and it pleased Heaven 
to decrease it on further acquaintance ! ' 

His occupation was once more gone — plank after plank 
slipped Arom under his feet, yet his hopes were not all 
shipwrecked ; he did not yield to despair — his nature was 
too buoyant for that. He prayed to God for help, and 
when the clouds gathered darkest, a light shone through 
them. Some eminent professional people took him by the 
hand, and obtained for him vocal instruction. His voice 
broke after a time, and his patrons sent him to a public 
school for general education. The master of it was tar 
from rightly appreciating the character and genius of his 
pupil, and, deeming him a stupid fellow, treated him with 
a harshness which he afterwards deeply repented. 

Step by step did Andersen struggle on ; and about his 
twenty-fourth year he produced a work, entitled * A pedes- 
trian Journey from Holmen's Canal to the East Point of 
Amager,* in the years 1828 and 1829.' This is only a 
small work, and has never been translated into German 
and English — probably on account of its local nature, and 
because the greater portion of it is poetry. It at once 
made the fame of the author. The public were surprised 
and delighted by the grace of its language, and the charm- 
ing play of fancy and fertility of imagination it displayed. 
Andersen doubtless now regards it with the affection which 

* HoImen*8 Canal Is in Copenbafiren, and Amager Is a very remark- 
able island Joined to tlie city by long bridges. 
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etety author feels for the firstborn of his genius. Still, it 
was only a promise of better things ; and from that time 
fi&^ward, the author found himself becoming a man of note, 
and bad a willine audience Ibr his future ^orts. Several 
minor works followed, including *LoYe on St Nicholas* 
Tx>\xt * (a vandville), and some yblumcs of poems (in 1830), 
wbkfa became highly popular. His next work of magni- 
tude was entitled * Skyggebilleder * (literally 'Shadow 
Pictures'), and was translated by his friend Beckwith 
iuto English, under the more explicit and comprehensive 
title of ' Rambles in the Romantic Regions of the Hartz 
Mountains.* It ought to be premised that he had pre- 
viously received a stipendium from government to travel, 
and this work was one fruit of it Various pieces for the 
theatre followed, all more or less snecessful. In the year 
1836, appeared the first series of his * Eventyr ' • — a work 
of world-wide celebrity. He has continued it up to the 
preeent time, with undiminished success. Also in 1835, he 
produced the most enthusiastic and most highly-esteemed 
of all his works — *The Improvisatore,' translated into 
Boglish by Mary Howitt. In 188C, was published * 0. T.' 
(a novel); and also 'Part and Meet' (an idyllic drama, 
for the stage). In 1837, appeared < Only a Fiddler ! ' (a 
novel). During the next two years, he brought out several 
poems, and in 1889, * The Invisible on SprogS ' (a farce).t 
In 1840, he produced the * Mulatto ' (a romantic drama), 
and this was quickly followed by a tragedy, entitled * The 
Moorish Girl.' He visited Italy a second time, in 1840; 
and on his return, appeared (in 1842) his very delightful 
work, * The Poet's Bazaar,' most admirably translated into 
English by Beckwith. After that, ' A Pictnre Book with- 
out Pictures,' and a volume of poems. His last novel was 
'The Two Baronesses,' also translated by Beckwith. A 
long poem, called * Ahasuerus,' followed. His own * Auto- 
biography' alone remains to be mentioned ; and a new 
work is preparing for early publication in England. 

Andersen has travelled throughout Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, France, Gi*eece, Sweden, &o., and many a 
glowing page of description has he given the world of the 
scenes he has beheld. He has enjoyed the friendship of 
the most eminent men of literature and science, in every 
land he has visited. He received the honour of knighthood 
in four different countries. Perhaps fewer of bis works have 
been transited into English, than most other European 
languages. Nearly all of them have been translated into 
Sw^isfa, German, and French, and have enjoyed a large 
circulation in the respective countries. Some of his works 
have appeared in Russian and Dutch. Nay, a number of 
his poems have even been translated into the Greenland lan- 
guage, and are said to be sung daily by the hardy natives 
of the regions of • thick-ribbed ice ! 

Rarely a week passes without one or more small poems 
by Andersen appearing in the daily journals of Copen- 
hagen. NcTer was any poem of his heard for the first time 
under such intensely affecting circumstances as the one on 
the death of CEhlenschlseger, the digter-konge (poet-king) 
of Scandinavia. As the body of that poet was being con- 
veyed to the tomb, on the 26th of January, 1860, the im- 
mense procession stopped opposite the house in which he 
was bom, and the verses, by his bosom friend Andersen, 
composed for the occasion, were sung over the inanimate 
remains. Andersen's ' Farvel ' (farewell) to (Eblenschlss- 
ger, a noble tribute, was published on the same day in 
the Copenhagen ' Foedrelandet ' (Fatherland), a daily 
paper. 

There is no English author to whom Andersen can be 
fitly compared — Goldsmith, perhaps, alone excepted. The 
style of these two authors is, however, essentially different 
They chiefly resemble one another in the benignancy of 
their tone, the exquisite play of their fancy, their truthful- 

• We hare no eqniralcnt In the Enf^llsh language for this word. 
•Fairy tales' ooroes nearest, but that docs not convey the cori-ect 
meaning, for there it greater latitude of subject in * Eventyr' than 
would bo presumable from 'fairy tales.* The popularity of these 
* EvaUyr' In the north, and tlirougbout Germany, Aa, Is Incredible. 

f SprogS means literally * language Island.* It Is situated In the 
Great Belt, between Corsuer, in Zealand, and Nyborg^ in FuCo. 



ness to nature, their deep feeling, their winning geaiialiti^, 
thepurpursum lumen which they throw around thtiridttiis 
of loveliness. But Andersen is fiiir more impassioned, ^DMse 
enthusiastic, more imaginative, more labnipt, thaa OeM- 
smith. His mannerism is purely original, and it may^ be 
said to be, in its degree, inimitable. There is % ohanu 
in his way of telling the most ordinary everyday tKonr- 
rences that everybody feels, but which is too subcle to be 
described. Who but Andersen could sit down, and pen a 
delightful chapter on the fact, that his old boots iMr^wcm 
outf He has done this, in his * Poet's Baiaar,' in a^way 
which irresistibly enchains the interest of the reader, al- 
though, in any other hands but his, the subject would have 
proved ludicrous and absurd. He has a loving hearty aud 
an imagination steeped in poesy. He thua sees (?verytbing 
through a medium so different from the majority of people, 
that when be tells us his sensations and thoughts akKmt 
any object whatever, we are amazed and delighted to Tvoog- 
nise our homely household familiars dressed up in garbs 
celestial. It must not be supposed that he lets bis imagi- 
nation run riot in opposition to common sense. He makes 
his Pegasus feel the restraint of bit and curb. His religiim 
is unfeigned, and, from childhood, has been of a deep, ab- 
sorbing character ; but it is the religion of the heart and 
soul, not the lip-service of the mere pi^fessor. Ue does 
not wear his faith pinned on his sleeve, to be seen by the 
world ; but he walks humbly with his God in secret, atid 
a manly, touching spirit of Christianity pervades all his 
writings, and influences all his daily actions. A profonDd 
philosopher he is not ; neither is he pre-eminent for his 
knowledge of human nature in all its depths. He nevo- 
makes a set attempt at moralising ; but he scatters the aecds 
of good-will, faith, hope, and charity, with a profoae hand. 
He cannot be said to keep one great aim in view in any of 
his works, but he simply and trustingly weaves 'pictures' 
luminous with sympi^hy, radiant with hope. The great 
secret of his power is in speaking unpremeditatfedly aad 
unreservedly, from the heart to the heart. He appeals to 
all the finer and more ennobling feelings and aspiraticBis 
of humanity, and never appeals in vain. He desins £o 
reconcile us to our lot in life — to show us tliat we am aor- 
rounded with the elements of joy and happiness, if we'Will 
but make use of thera>-to induce osto feel the holy tjmth, 
that we are all children of one Father, heirs t« Mnmortaliiy, 
brothers in spirit and in flush. This ho does, not by dry- 
bone disquisitions, but by touches Of the kind which *BiaJEc 
the world one kin.' In a word, he empalically finds *8er- 
mons in stones, and good in everything;' and realises his 
own happiness in diffusing happiness around. 

In person, Andersen is extremely tall, with a slight^toop 
in the shoulders, and a somewhat peonliar gait. His head 
is well developed ; his features are open and cordial aa his 
nature ; and there is a sparkle and luminous depth in his 
eye eminently suggestive of indwelling poetic pov er. His 
manners are peculiarly frank, genial, and prepossessing. 
N6 literary man in any country has eqjoyed more fo- 
miliarly the society of the most gifted spirits of the age 
than he has, and no one can pour forth such inexhanstalrie 
reminiscences of their conversation and daily life*. Ander- 
sen is naturally of a wandering disposition. He is not a 
* philosophical vagabond ; ' but he has an ardent thirst 
for roaming over foreign parts, not to * spy their naked- 
ness,' nor to moralise upon their scale of civilisation, but to 
note every little touching or fanciful scene that fhlls within 
the sphere of his desultory observation, and to work up 
the most simple incidents into charming * pictures,' as he 
delights to denominate his sketches. Mo^ as ha has so- 
journed in different countries, I believe 1 am righi in a4- 
serting that he cannot speak any language but hbown^ -at 
any rate, not at all with facility. Like many highly -ima- 
ginative men, he is a very poor linguist; and I hav«heattl 
his friends marvel how it is he manages sa weli among 
people with whom ho can with difficulty make himseif un- 
derstood. Moreover, once out of Soandinaria, let hi«a:M- 
vel wherever he may, he would not meet withohecdioMid 
man in ten thousand capable of oonTdrsiiig wivh hiirtiaa 
language so little cultivated by foreig&ei^ aiB4>ft&i9b4'aAd 
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rally known tbat her reputation a« a noTeli^t far tran- 
scends thatof Miss Bremer in their native country-^&we4eff . 
I fonod, throughout Norway, and even so ^ iwrih ae the 
vicinity of the North Gape itself she is literally loved by 
all claaees for her delightful fictions. The Swedes Oe^m- 
selves told me that Miss Bremer is only a ' parlour novjd- 
list '—meaning that she delineates merely the life of the 
upper classes of society in her beautifUl works, and leaves 
an impression on the foreign reader that Sweden must be 
a sort of terrestrial paradise — which it most certainly is 
not. 
In (conclusion, a few words may be said concerning the 

Sortrait of Andersen, accompanying this papers I^st 
[arch I called at his rooms in Njf4?uiv» Byms Sift^, lon 
the morning of my dqsarture for Norway. Ue showed me 
a great variety of engraved portraits of himself, wishing 
me to select one. I preferred that ho should make his own 
choice, and he accordingly took a Swedish lithographed 
one, which he considered the most faithful. He was about 
to sign his autograph at the foot, when he suddenly rose 
from the table, and, taking a volume from hia book-ease, 
turned its leaves rapidly over. I oould not imagine what 
he wanted it for, as it was a volume of Mr Beckwith's Eng- 
lish translation of his * Poet's Bazaar.' He carefully copied 
a sentence from this translation, writing it at the foot of 
the portrait, and appending his signature. When he pre- 
sented it to me, I read with a thrill of emotion the words — 
*The flret moment of arrival at home, ta, hotrerer, the bonqatt of the 

vhole voyage 1 Uaks CoaisTiAM Akdkkskm.' 

Nothing could be more finely appropriate than this, for I 
was, and am, a wanderer, long away from my kindred and 
home. Even yet^ I have not seen that loved home again ; 
but should God vouchsafe me the felicity of onoe more 
standing beneath the roof that sheltered my natal day, I 
doubt not that from the depths of my beating heart will 
gush forth in broken accents the prophetic words of my 
friend — the gentle and gifted poet of Scandinavia I 



the Bwmber of his own countrymen scattered abroad must 
necessarily be very smalL A sort of instinct seems to 
guide iiiai» in lieu of the gift of tongues. The Danish lan- 
guage is by no means either plastic or copious. Those who 
areUioroughly conversant with the merits of both hmguages, 
say that aome of Beckwitli's translations of Andersen's 
works read better than the original itselfl Moreover, 
Andersen is an author peculiarly difficult to translate, 
owing to the intensely vivid imagery which pervades every 
sentence : and it is a hopeless task for any translator to 
dream of doing justice to his fine qualities, unless he him- 
self poesesaes very considerable power of language, and 
kindred poetic feelings and fancy. 

Wanderer as Andersen is, and enthusiastically as he 
speaks of fair southern climes, he neyertheless is passion- 
ately attached to his * Scandinavian home,' as he calls it ; 
and, when oo his frequent wanderings, many a sigh does 
he send towards his loved fatherland, gamU Ikmmark (old 
Denmark) ; and many a yearning remembrance of his en- 
deared Danish friends does he gratefully indulge in. His 
' home ' is Copenhagen ; and there, at the present time, he 
resides, leading a very quiet, frugal, regular life. His cir- 
curosianoes are easy. He dresses &shionably, and with 
notable neatness, and is a frequent and welcome visiter in 
the best sodety. His conversation is lively and interest- 
ing; his manners amiable, winning, and gentlemanlike. 
He is emphatically a kind-hearted man, happy in his vo- 
cation, Ms wide circle of deeply-attached friends, and the 
appreciation of the world. None can make his personal 
acquaintance^ without speedily entertaining a feeling of sin- 
cere esteem for the man, as well as admiration for the poet 
He is honestly proud of the fruits of his genius, and is 
tremblingly sensitive to the satirical attacks they have 
from time to time been subjected to. Such onslaughts are 
the common penalties to which celebrity has ever been 
liable, and, in his ease, they are munly attributable to 
dieer envy on the part of less gifted and less fortunate 
aspirants. It is related that Andersen and his most able, 
as well as most bitter, literary foe, happened to meet at 
fiome^ and from that time forward became warm and 
constant friends. 

Andersen has a most extraordinary affection for chil- 
drea, and will play with them for hours together, joining 
hairt and aoul in their sports, entering into the spirit of their 
enjoyments, laughing and rollicking with them as though 
he were himself a child once more. I have indeed heard, 
that when Andersen had attained an age when some pre- 
codons ^utha would have been inditing * a sonnet to their 
mistress's eyebrows,' he was wont to privately indulge in 
dressing dolls and other pursuits of very young children. 
However this may be, I can, at any rate, vouch for thefiaot, 
that he does at this day respond to the feelings and aspi- 
rations of children in a most remarkable degree; and he 
is never happier than when he gets a merry group of little 
ones around him, eagerly listening to the amusing fiury 
tales he extemporises for their especial gratification. 

He has never married ; and, according to Copenhagen 
gossip, he never will. A Danish lady told me that he has 
been in love>-once, and onoe only — ^but probably never will 
be again. Her statement is strikingly confirmed by a sweet 
litUe poem of his, entitled < What I love^' in which occur 
the lines— 

* And veman ( ah, om only ever galn'd my heart, 
Bvl th9 became a bride : compeird from her to part, 
I love tbo sad remembrance cbedsh'd in my breast.' 

When it is considered that Andersen, like Goldsmith, ha^ 
bitaiUy introduces in his writings snatches of his varied 
pertoaal experiences with undoubted fidelity, and that he 
ever sp^Miks unfeignedly from the hearty these lines seem 
to settle the question. So far as fraternal friendships with 
the angelic portion of our race is concerned, Andersen has 
ever had his share. Among the Scandinaviai^ celebrities 
of the lair sex with whom he has for many years been on 
terms of unreserved intinuu^* are Jenny Tind, Miss Bremer, 
aad Frue Flygare CarWn. He has paid touching tributes 
to the genius and goodness of Jenny in one of his works. 



WHITTLINGS FROM THE WEST. 

BTABEXLOQ. 
HEAP TOB SEOONn. 

Day had broken, a faint streak of grey light streamed 
down from the bull's eye above me, and an agreeable 
savour of coffee and broiled Iiam stole through the keyhole 
of my state-room door. I spraug from my berth, dressed 
myself hastily, and went on deck. The morning was fine, 
clear, and crisp ; the waves were the colour of indigo ; 
^nd there vras not a cloud visible. The wiud was on our 
&rboard quarter, and we were what Captain T. termed 
* walking alon^ ' at the rate of about seven knots an hour. 
The pilot had just left us, and I saw his little eggshell of a 
boat skipping merrily over the billows in the distance, 
like a rabbit over a furrow. 

' Is it not beautiful ? ' said Mr OToole, taking my 
arm in a friendly way — for the brig was pitching most 
provokingly. He told me that he had not been ill the 
evening before, and only went below for the purpose of 
arranging tlie contents of hb cheat — (Query: did be 
mean stomach ?) He observed that I looked extremely 
white about the lips, and I informed him, confidentially, 
that I feared he was going to be ill again. He said * Do 
you think so ?* and retired to the cabin instantly — I pre- 
sume to complete the arrangement of the chest aforesaid. 

The skipper and mate were in excellent spirits, as most 
skippers and mates are when the wind is in a favourable 
quarter, and things go on well. We all three paced the 
deck together for some minutes, and then, Captain Top- 
hamper going below, I was left with Mr Tongs. 

* You wonH find Major at all a nice fellow,' said the 
4ruite, * and I wouldnH advise you to take any notice of 
hun.* 

' Ah ! indeed,' said I. 

* If there is any question you want to ask, or any little 
thing you want done, come to me— don^t go to him,' said 

Tnntra 
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* Hnrnphy' said I. 

* Hs's no SttUor/ pmMed Tongs. 

^ Whttkl Slid an old inan^f-war*s-nmn, too !* 
The MaAe Bneered in a most forbidding manner. * Yon 
wont foifct, wUl yoo ?' inquired he. I prombed that I 
would liot-'HUid read and paced th6 deck until dinner- 
time. 

* Capital breeze, if it only holds,* said Captain Top* 
hamper, as the Tessel gave a roll, and the bread- baslcet was 
precipitated into my lap» 'Try a little of the lobeconse, 
Mr O'Toole, it is the finest thing in the world for a deli- 
cate stomach. Mr Log, I should recommend yon some 
of that sea-pie — a regular three-decker by the look of it. 
I genamlly patronise the beef-HM> does Tongs. By the 
by, I have not told you tha4 tale about the beef— have 1 ?* 

* No, pray relate it,' said Mr O'Toole and I in a breath. 

* Daring one of our late voyages home, wo had the mis- 
fortune, in consequence of our having enooontered severe 
head winds, to run short of provimons. We had been a 
week or more in this condition, when one day a sail hove 
in sight. We showed signals of distress, and she backed 
ker maiatopsail for a speak. 

'Schooner, ahoy !' 

< Hallo ! what's the matter, sliipmate ?' cried a little 
fellow with a trumpet; 'we haven't gut any sticks to 
spare, if Uiat's what you want* 

* Never mind the sticks,' said I ; ' can you let us have a 
barrel of beef?" 

He thought a second or two, then laughed, tucked the 
trumpet under his arm, and desired us to send a boat. 
We beard a sudden noise and scufBe, saw three or four of 
bis hands gather in a group, and wondered what it meant. 
The beef, however, was soon forthcoming ; we hauled it 
up the tide, and the schooner filled away again with a 
suddeDoeas that rather surprised us. 

' A roguish- looking craft, that, to say the best of her,' 
said I, as the barrel was r^Ied along the deck. — * Knock 
out the head, steward, and let us overhaul the contents. 
Hark ! what was that ? did you cough ?' 

' No,' said Mr Chin. 

* Then you did,' said I to Tongs. 
' No, I didn't,' replied Tongs. 

' Well, somebody did, that's all,* «dd I. * There, again ! 
it wai you, steward.' 

' No, it wasn't,' cried Chin, stoutly, as he opened the 
barrel, and looked into ik Several of the crew had crowd- 
ed round with hungry faces, but the m^ent they had 
caught a glimpse of the contents, they all retreated pre- 
cipitately.^ 

,' A man 1' exclaimed half a dosen voices. 

' In pickle^ I suppose ; ' said Chin, tapping something 
that wore the appearance of a huaan head i^ith the ham- 
mer he hdd— ' No-he's alive ! • 

' This ia a serious aSkir,' said I, * Who are you, sir ? 
what's your name ?' 

' Prime mess beef,* was the reply. 

' Ay, and as such well eat yoo, depend upon it,' an- 
swered I, in a rage ; * he thinks to make fools of us.' 

* No, don't,' wbiaed the man in the barrol, * if you'll 
only let me cut, I'll keep sober in future, and not flog 
anybody, nor put them in irons. I will be good — I will, 
indeed.' 

' Aha ! I see how the land lies now. Very well, walk 
forward, if yoa please, aad we'll make a foremast man of 
you ( and if I hear any complaints, if we dont eat yon, 
my name's not Tophaaoper i* 

' Ay, and a smarter seaman never trod a plank,' re- 
marked Tongs, as the captain iialshed his tale. Upon the 
delivery of whidi sentiment, the mate went on deck, and 
the vacant chair was immediately filled by Mr Major, 
who had a prodigious appetite, ani a strong predilection 
for pickled onions. 

Iji this lively and agreeable manner p.iS8ed the first, 
second, and part of tlie third day of my 'nautical exist- 
ence.* Nothing had jet occurred to ruffle the placidity 
of the captain « tbe wind was fair, the vessel in capital 
sailing trim, the men well behaved, the wine and provi- 



sions were of the best, and the passeogcra (a* the nate 
privately told us) quite gentlemen after the skipper's awa 
heart Moreover we hiul now lost sight of Cape Clear— 
were upon the bosom of the broad Atlantic — and £airlj at 
sea. 

But a 'life on tlie ocean wave,' like life on shore, and, 
indeed, like most other things in this world, has ita dark 
side as well as its bright one, and we had now to expe- 
rience this gloomy troth. In the evening, about sanset, 
the wind, as Mr Tongs had predicted, chopped round to 
within a point or so of due west, and our troubles com- 
menced. From that moment everythins; went wroag. The 
brig had to be put about ; the spray flew over us iu tor* 
rents ; the captain swore; the mate bullied ; Mr O'Tooie 
was sick ; Mr Log slightly ditto ; one of the men fell over- 
board, and was caught by the netber-garment with a boat- 
hook, as he was in the act of goinjg down for the third tine; 
the cook was found quite drunk in his caboose ; the Welsh 
apprentice was too ill to attend to his duty; and the 
steward's cat, Felix, was walking the deck, with h is for 
damp and dishevelled, howling dismally, his hind le^s a 
frightful distance from each oUier, and his tail the tluek- 
ncss of a moderate-sized hawser. 

' Whenever you see that accursed cat go rather wide 
behind, you may be sure it is coming on to blow/ said 
Captain Tophaniper, pointing to the animal with his 
brazen trumpet. * I have ordered Chin to heave it over- 
board half a dozen times, but he doesn't do it. All hands 
'bout ship !* 

A tennfic tramp and commotion in the forecastle. ' AU 
ready there, for'ard ?' : 

♦Ay, ay, sir.' 

' Helms alee !' ' 

' Helms alee !* re-echoed the nuin at the wheel ; where- | 
upon Mr Slops, the drunken cook, let go the foresbeet. ' 
another of the hands the jib, and the brig came up in the 
wind. 

'Tacks and sheets!' roared tbe captain^ at the rery 
top of his voice. 

* Tacks and sheets !' roared the crew, at the very Icp 
of theirs ; and the brig n-as taken aback. 

'Mainsail haul!' thundered the skipper. The main- 
yard swung round, and was braced up ; some of the tan > 
rushed forward to haul aboard the maiotack, and the re- 
mainder stayed to haul aft the mainsheet The G«^igktly 
fell off, and her malntopsail began io fill. 

* Fore-bowlines let go and haul ?' Tlie forej*ard instantly 
swung round, the mate and two hands (assisted by Messrs 
Log and O'Toole) boarded the foretack, and the cook and 
carpenter hauled aft tlie foresheet. The sails being then 
trimmed, the next order was — ' Haul out the fore and 
and main bowline — O belay I Haul aft the fore-speaoer*— 
which was done, and the Golightly had now all sail set on . 
the other tadc. As a. captain and mate, however, bare 
always something to add, in order that a crew m^ ses 
how incomplete everything that is done would be if the I 
officer in commnnd did not give St the finishing toocb, 
Mr Tongs shouted once more, though in a more suppress- 
ed and satisfied voice — ' Forward, there, and take a poll 
at that flying jibsheet O belay that. A small pull at j 
the starboard maintopgallant sheet O, well there— well ;i 
Go below the watch.' 

* If it comes on to blow heavily, let me know^' said Cap- 
tain Tophamper, as he descended the companion for the 
night. Captain T. was out of spirits, and had resort to tlic 
bottle — or, more properly speaking, to bottles. He drank 
deeply, and soon fell asleep with his head upon the caoia- 
table. I retir^ to my berth, and lay there, rolling aathc | 
brig rolled, until midnight-, when I seized my souVester , 
and pea-jacket, and scrambled again to the deck. Mr 
Tongs was pacing it with rapid strides. I Joined hiija. 
There was no moon, and the air was inclined to be Tq^- 
We were going about six knots, and every tiding was very 
quiet. The mate suddenly came to a dc^ $i^ lAd | 
caught hold of me by the arm. . i * . . .. i 

* Do you see anything r asked he. \ .', \' 
«No— where?— what is tbcL|n4t|POO^I^" ' ' I 
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*Up Wifli your helm — up with it, my lad, ingtantly,' 
eHe<ftTte fhuitie mate to the man at tlie wheel. 

* Ay, ay, 6ir— up it is,' was the prompt reply — and 
ia anothei^ moment a gigantic American ship loomed in 
sight, and passed us so closely that her foreyard grazed 
our gaff; and carried away the peak halyards. The dan- 
ger over. Tongs ran forward, and found our two lookouts 
in the fovee^le fast asleep, with their heads under the 
wmdlass. He ktcked and cuffed each of them soundly, 
and profmised to report their conduct The Yankee 
merebantn^n hnd shown a light over her bows, and used 
every exertion to avoid us. She was heavily laden, aud, 
had she struck us^ we must have gone to the bottom in an 

hlStBUt. 

HBAP TH« THntI>. 

'How Is the wind this morning, steward?' said I, 
emerging from my state-room, and stealing a glance into 
the pantry as I passed. Hr Chin shook nis head. He 
was a man of few words. 

' Right in 6ur teeth,* said he. 

'No prospect of a change ?• 

' Not till to>morrow.' I heaved a sigh, and went on 
deck. The captain was in an ill humour, of course, and 
rather redolent of rum. Mr O'Toole was gazing after 
his fur cap, for a puff of wind had carried it away, and a 
tall wave was now visible with it on, a cable's length or 
more astern. Felix the cat was promenading the lee-side 
of the quarter-deck. He looked less wet and miserable 
than he had done the day previously, but his hind legs 
were, if possible, more widely apart than before. 

•I wish somebody would heave that cat overboard,' 
cried Captain Tophamper, essaying to seize the object of 
bis aversion by the tail. 

Tfaero was a simultaneous hissing, and chasing, and 
clapping of hands, and stamping of feet—but Felix had 
absconded. 

Kbthing went right. Dinner was no sooner announced, 
than Captain Tophamper discovered that the cook had 
spoilt the pea- soup. 

' Send him here !' cried the enraged skipper, Mr Slops 
accordingly staggered down the companion into the * pre- 
sence.' 

' Drink tha^ sir ! — every drop of it — do you hear ?' 

*^Ay, ay, your honour,' said Mr Slops, touclving his 
forelock, and taking the tureen carefully in his arms. In 
less than five minutes, the soup had disappeared — and Mr 
Slops also. 

' How did he like it, ste^^urd ?* inquired the captain, as 
Mr Chm entered with the beef. 

*Very much, sir, and he is waiting to know whether 
you will be so kind as to aUow him a little bread and 
cheese, to finish oflT with.' 

* Go and put the scoundrel in irons ;' thundered Cap- 
tain Tophamper. 

* No use,' replied Tongs, without moving from his chair, 
*wo haven't an iron that will fit him — the fellow has 
got a foot and ancle like an elephant.' Mr O'Toole 
laughed at this well-timed sally ; I caught the infection ; 
then the captain; then the mate; and finally we all 
laughed together. Mr Slops was ordered back to his ca- 
boose, and the skipper, havmg once suffered his features 
to relax> continued to smile and joke throughout the re- 
mainder of the day. 

On the morrow, as Mr Chin had prophesied, the wind 
did change, and, in the space of one short hour, indeed, 
};a}1op round to every point of the compass. It afterwards, 
lis if fatigued with the exertion, fell away altogether, the 
BailsAipped idly to the masts, and there was a dead calm. 
This sUite of things was even more provoking than the 
other, and the captain relapsed into a condition bordering 
upon frenzy ; for he had goods on board his vessel which 
wrere intendi^ for the early spring markets, and there was 
I probability of one or two rival traders getting into port 
before him. The whole ship's company began now, there- 
:Sore, to whistle most pe^yeriugly for a wmd — and a very 
unnsbg process it was. 



* Why don't you whistle ?' asked Captain Tophamper 
of Mr O'Toole and myself^ as we stood laughisg act the 
ridiculous nature of the proceeding^-* it is the least ^ou 
can do to serve us' — so we puekered up our nwHtths, and 
began to whistle foctliwith. The effort scNm exbftUBtad 
me, and, being anxious for a change of occupation, I dsit> 
patched the steward for my rifle, and walked towauds the 
bows, with the intention of shooting cMie cf tha many 
birds that were dipping and darting around. 

' Avast there, w^il you please,' cried an old tar, as he 
saw me level the piecey and apply my linger to tin trig- 
ger ; * don't kill iL* 

< Why not?' said I, a little diseoinfited--and the bird 
fell. The old seaman shook his head. 

* What is the matter, my good fellow ?* said I. 

' You have killed a Mot^r Cory's chicken/ waa the 
reply, 

'And what then?' 

' No good can come of it» sir, that's all,* and awaj vent 
the tar, shaking his head even more dolefally than before. 
I had quite forgotten, until that moment thai sailon 
always consider the death of one of these birds the-pre- 
corsor of evil 

Shortly afterwards, Mr Chin put his sable visage up 
the companion, took a careful survey of the horizon, and 
remarked that we should have some wind in tlie morning, 
and rather more than a capful of it, too. I had often fSt 
amused to observe that this man no sooner said a thing 
(and that in as few words as possible^ than he disappeaiv 
ed instantly, as though he were in the confidenee sf the 
Fates, and feared^ if he tarried, he might be pressed te 
interpose for a change in their decrees. 

The sun had set, the moon had risen, and the sails were 
still flapping idly from the yards ; a few of the crew were 
lounging in the forecastle, and Mr Major and myself were 
conversing upon the quarter-deck. He had supplied him- 
self with a fresh quid, and appeared to be communica^ 
tively disposed. I asked him if he took to the sea from 
choice. He shook his head, and replied that he steered 
rather wild when he was a younker, so his Either shipped 
him on board a man-of-war. ' It was all through my mo- 
ther-in-law though, sir/ continued Mr Major, ' and it came 
about in this 'ere way« You see, I was always up to some 
devilment or other, such as hanging the cat for divirsion, or 
putting Eunpowder into my fawer's pipe, or privoteermg 
among the neighbours' hen-roosts — or something of that 
natur. At last, one night about three bells in the middle 
watch, I, and a young messmate of mine, had agreed to 
take a quiet little cruise Uirough the parson's orchard, 
and go halves in the prize-money. Accordingly, when I 
thought all was pretty snug, and I could slip my cable un* 
observed, I filleid away for the scene of action ; but my 
mother had a trick of sleeping with one eye open, like a 
weasel, as you will presently see. Climbing a wall or two 
was an easy matter to me, and as for a tree, I could run 
up it like a cat ; but the night being frosty, the ground 
sounded like the top of a drum, and there came down such 
a shower of apples at the first shake, that we were fearful 
every minute of finding ourselves yardarm and yardarm 
with the old parson. Howsomever, we filled our pockets, 
and lined ourselves fore and aft, as well as stowed some into 
the legs of our running riggmg. Afber balkuting ourselves 
in this way, and seeing that the coast was clear, we scaled 
the wall again, and parted company. I was just beginning 
to chuckle over my success, and make a short cut over 
the cauliflower beds into port, when up riz my mother 
just in my wake, and hstts me to heave to, or she'd sink 
me. So I bouts ship at oace, thinking of my father's 
maxim, that it's always best to face danger and the devil. 

* What have jou got there, mjr young fox ?' says she, 
grounding her big stick as a nutrme would his musket, and 
overhauling me steadily with her eye. < Nothing at all, 
mother, in perticklar,' says I, * I ainH very well to-night.' 

* O, you're poorly, are you ?' says my mother, ahniug a 
blow at my figure-head, with the big stick, which lit on a 
hurge gTQlden pippin. 'I'll teach you ia go robbing the 
parson's orchard;' and wi^j^.ltjy^j^ojer^^m^ Uie^stick 
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again, and out rolled three pippins, which she gathered 
eiitfefiilty up^ After that she made another cut at my 
tlgiire«bnui, and one over my quarter gallery, each time 
diaiodgifig half-a>do2en of the apples, and securing them 
Mmii^iaeeiiBly. You see, sir, it was not so much for the 
paniihing of me, as for the ovcriinuling of the prize- 
moaey^ bo I put my helm up again, filled my maintopsail, 
aiid taed to make a ran of it ; but she made sail arter 
mOy and kept dustiDg away with the crab-stick till I was 
forced to cry for quarter, and think of striking my 
calmxTB. 'Avast there, you ould slie bear,* says^I. ' Not 
a bit of it, you willin,' says my mother, making another 
pounce on a fine apple — with that I bouts ship again, let 
fly a whole broadside of the pippins, and then endeavoured 
to board her in the smoke. And I should have got the best 
of it too^ sir, if my father, attracted by the noise and the 
scrimmage, hadnH bore down to her tissistance, and open- 
ed a raking fire close astern of me, so that, between the 
two, I had all my masts shot away, and was fairly riddled. 
A wetk arter that I was shipped aboard the Grampus, 
and I am now second mate of the Golightly.' 

^Gall the wateh !* cried Mr Major, as he finished his 
tale, put his pipe into his pocket, and struck the ship^s 
bell eight times. 

' All starbowlines ahoy ! tumble up there — dy*e hear 
the news ?' shouted one of the crew, with his head down 
'the forepeak. Up came the larboard watch, rubbing their 
eyes, and grumbling sorely, while I hastened below, and 
committed to paper Mr Majorca yam, together with the 
few following lines, which (by way of penance for the wilful 
murder of Mother Gary's chicken) I had composed during 
the aitemooQ : 

TO A STOEMT PETEEI» 
IT men I DAD KILLED WITH ▲ BIFLE BALL. 

Poor, happy, harroleas bird ! too late 

I mourn my folly, and thy hte. 

Why should tliis hand hare worked thee lU ? 

Wild wanderer of the snnny west, 
I would that thou wcrt bounding still. 
^ O'er yonder billows* snowy crest ! 
Wa* there not room for both to live 

And sport npon the glad blue main. 

That I should pant to see thee slain, 
And take the life I cannot give? 
How gaily onward wcrt thou glidlDfj^ 
So innocent, and so confiding, 
As if to load us o'er the waste 
To that new world to which we haste. 
I mourn to think that thou diotildst dio~ 
To see thee float so lifeless by 
With bloodstain'd bosom to the eky, 
As if In mute appeal to Him 

Who tanght that little feather'd form 
Along the azure wave to skim. 

And brave the billow and the storm. 
Which thou wilt brave again— ah, never! 

For only He, who saw thy pain, 

Within that breast oonld light agahi 
The spark wbich I hare quench'd for ever. 



BATHS ON THE SEINE. 

Oke of the most prominent features of the Seine at Paris, 
Is the set-ies of wooden edifices afloat on its waters. They 
are of two kinds, one description being deyoted to the 
washing of linen, the other to the bathing of men. 

Of the first, we have little to say, and that little is not to 
their praise. Your Parisian river-laundress is the eflScient, 
if not declared, ally of the Parisian draper, and labours 
with a zeal worthy of a better cause to find him customers. 
With a stout piece of wood she thumps, and with a bristling 
brush she brushes so that strong indeed is Uie material, 
and good the sewing which long resists her efforts.* Soon 
your shirts arc reduced to bunches of flattering ribands, 
and your handkerchiefs to the semblance of network. All 
ties are severed, and as for buttons, we are convinced that 
the channel of the river, down towards St Cloud, must be 
one yaat bed of them. ' MangHng done here,' or ' Laaeiate 



♦ In spite of a well-known French proverb, all In Paris who care 
abont their linen, send it to the coantry to be washed: to St Denis or 
Versailles, for instance. 



ogni speranza voi che 'ntraU,* might well bo inscribed ^ 
each fell tub. And no remonstrance is admissible, f^r, as 
regards both speed and power of endurance, we would bmck 
the tongue of a lavandiers against the world. JSsr^rtw 
cred6. 

Turning, therefore, at once from this subject of sadness 
and suds, we come to the other class of ' leviathaBS ui&aaX^ 
to which we have referred as laying their bulwarks oa the 
Seine. They are baths, and very nice things in their 
season such baths are. What time the sun is pouring down 
his perpendicular heat on the asphaltio pavement, and 
muzzled dogs go mad, and even the worst len^onade is 
prised, and fhiit is thought dangerous, and men w»Ik hat 
in band, and waistcoats are forgotten, and the idea of boi 
mutton is horrid, and CheYallier's tbermometer ia quoted 
in the newspapers, and grapes fatten, and fish is doabtful. 
and everybody, more especially one's own self, is insuffer- 
able, it is indeed a pleasant thing, and a refreshing, to pass 
an hour or two at a floating bath, for, as will present! jr be 
seen, these baths are not merely places for bathing. 

It was in 1765 that a M. Poitevin established the first 
At the present day, between the Pont d*Austerlitz and the 
Pont de Jena, there are between twenty and thirty ; two 
or three of these are appropriated to women. The price 
of admission varies from four to fifteen sous, and the baths 
are thus of very different classes ; their general arraxkg*- 
ments are, however, the same, and it will suffice, there£3re, 
to describe any one of them. We choof^e for this purpose 
the bath on the Quai d'Orsay, a little higher up than the 
Pont de la Concorde; it bears the name of its founder, 
Deligny, and also that of ' National School of NotatiozL* 

A wooden staircase leads down to the bank of the river 
— a narrow strip of land, on which grow some fine poplars. 
Before you is a gateway, designed in the Moorish style, 
and approached by a bridge ; on either hand, are flowering 
shrubs and evergreens. You enter, paying the price of 
admission, and an additional charge for your cai&ptn^ and 
peignoir: the cale^on is a pair of cotton drawers; the 
peignoir^ a kind of wrapper of the. same material. The$e 
secured, you go on, and find yourself under a colonnade ; 
this colonnade surrounds a large oblong basin of water, 
the snrfikce of which is about six feet below it. Konnd the 
colonnade, and opening on it, you see a multitude of little 
doors ; these give access each to a little closet^ and each 
closet has a little bench, a little glass, a little bootjadc, 
and a few little pins to hang ^our garments on; lighf is 
admitted by a little window m the exterior side of the 
edifice. Above the colonnade is another gallery, and from 
it enters a second storey of little closets. There are three 
hundred and forty in all, and, as you have already guesfied, 
they are for undressing and dressing in. 

Besides these 'private rooms,' there are seven large 
' common halls,' containing together four hundred small 
cupboards (we can find no better word)^ furnished with 
locks and keys, and destined for the clothes of those who 
cannot find separate accommodation — a thing by no meazts 
rare. Twelve other halls, furnished with bencbss, glasses, 
and bootjacks, serve as dressing-rooms for the four hun- 
dred cupboard-men, six out of the twelve being set apart 
* for the use of schools.' There are also six saloous let to 
private parties by the season; and before the last revolu- 
tion, the princes (Louis Philippe's sons) had a suite of 
apartments, consisting of an antechamber, a waiting-room, 
and a richly furnished saloon. To what use these last have 
been turned under the republic, we do not know. 

Such is the accommodation afforded more particularly 
for bathing; it, however, by no means occupies the whde 
extent of the establishment There are closets in wbiph 
visiters, for safety sake, deposit their money, watcher and 
jewels; there are chambers for the numerous officers and 
servants ; a hairdresser*s shop, a chiropodist's operating- 
room, a laundry, a room with a bed in it^ and furui^hed 
with all the necessary apparatus inxaseofjc^d^Mtj^afkl 
Inst, though in importance far froin least of alL aca£^ 
kitchen, and a divan. The divan is. pxccoclin^ljr , — ^*-- 
it is lighted by windows of stained $\^ fo^ 9pn 
a view of the whole interior. Of tHe cal^ more 
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"From what we hnre said, it will at once be seen that the 
i^^tse Is of nro small size. The fbllowing are its dimen- 
Stoost length, three hundred and forty feet; breadth, 
eight jr-fotrr; length of the basin, two hundred and ninety 
J?pt * bf eadth^ of th* same, fifty-four. The whole stmctare 
rests upon boats ; there are about thirty of them. Prom 
boh t to boat, below the surface is stretched perpendicularly 
a ?erfea t>f nets, to save divers from the danger of getting 
below the wood- work ; and all round, about half a foot 
above the water, runs a rail, upon which a swimmer, when 
Aligned,- can support himself. The bottom of the bath, at 
it^ upper extremity, and for two^thirds of its length down- 
watids, is simply the bed of the Seine in its natural state, 
except that it has been dragged to render the ground 
smooth and even. At the lower end, however, for the sake 
of childrrn, beginners^nd those who never will swim, and 
so continue beginners to the end, there is a shelving 
wooden floor. Of course, as all is comparatively open be- 
low the boats, the current of the river continues with but 
little abated rapidity in the basin, and fish may be caught 
in it. 

Bnt by this time you are undressed ; you have put on your 
«ra/^f«w and your peignoir^ and come forth from your 
ctoset. Bhut the door after you, and take the number of 
ft, that you may find it again ; we, too, have donned our 
drawers, and thrown our wrapper over our shoulders. 
Let us take a turn round the gallery before we make our 
plonge; there are some hundreds like ourselves walking 
about: they are chatting, or smoking, or watching the 
swimmer*. Those mon in white trousers, straw hats, and 
sMrts striped with red, are the swimming masters, and 
thev are ready either to give you lessons, if you know 
nothing of natation, or assistance in your peril, if you have 
imngimd you knew something of it, and find you don't. 
Tho?e other fellows, with blue stripes instead of red, are 
tho gajyons d€ cahintt, and their office is to open the door 
of your closet fbr you, to take care of your valuables^ and 
to receive as many sous as you please to give them when 
you go away. Now we come to the lower end of the bath : 
you see it is fhll of boys — a perfect firy — paddling about, 
or, to u^e a Scottish word, than which there is not a more 
expressive" !n any language, pkmUring in the water. Two 
splash a third, and drive him out of the bath half blinded. 
One Hes with his hands on the wooden bottom, kicks out 
with his legs, and hopes, the hypocrite, to persuade some 
fool he is swimming. Some of the more experienced in- 
struct the les«», supporting them with a band under the 
chin, or in the strings of the caUfon. Amongst the boys 
are not a few seniors — men who, though up in years, are 
too prone to go down in the water for them to trust thero- 
selres beyond their footing. There is much hubbub ; shrill 
are the voices of the boys, warning or objurgatory the tones 
of their masters or attendants, while, ever and anon, as 
some respectable but timid gentleman, of middle age, slips 
on the slimy floor, and flounders wildly in a plunge not 
deep, but loud, uttering half drovrned interjections, long 
and hearty rises the laughter of the bystanders. 

A Kttle farther on, as we return by the other side, we 
come to a swimming-master who is giving a lesson. He 
goes slowly along the side of the gallery, and in his hands 
he holds a rope, by which is suspended in the water the 
plashing pupil. Thus speaks the master: *Now, sir, 
attention! Elbows to the body! Steady! Keep quiet 
so. The first movement is performed by striking out 
boldly forwards with the arms, and behind with your feet> 
well separated from each other. One! two! Steady I 
Don't be afraid. Now, then, sir, to continue the propul- 
sion, gather up vour legs quickly, brace them well: then 
draw back your hands flat through the water. One ! two ! 
three! Steady! That's the way, sir ! Now we are going 
to come to the second movement, in order to breathe. Your 
arms in a half cft'cle, bear upon the water, breathe, bend 
your legs, bring Hip your heels. Good ; very well done. 
N^ow be|ln ^ain.'- Steady ! That's all wrong; I will re- 
peat it once mot*^, -but !fc is very dry talking, sir I ' If the 
novitfi ife^fltcltfgeiif, be understands the hint. The fact is, 
that your iiHrnrnfu^-master is a thirsty soul, and though 



civil enough to everybody, is uncommonly civil to those 
who treat him welL 

Now we come to the upper part of the bath; it is ice* 
queated only by the stronger swimmera-^tbe snatocmoy 
of the art. Here yon see specimens of every style of lanoy 
natation, the highest being the conpe, in whidi the svttnmer 
advances alternately bis arms and shoulders, and works 
bis passage by a movement of the hands difficult to 
acquire, and still more so to describe; soffioe it to say, 
that the c<ntpe is, te the ordinary mode, very aouoh what 
the Archimedean screw is to the paddle-wheel. Here, too, 
is diving jn all its varieties : some content thettiselves wHh 
simply jumping into the water fW>m a spring-board, oti^rs 
plunge heiu3-foremost ; a few have acqiiired the art of 
throwing a somerset in the air before they arrive at the 
water. This last mode is difficult to bring to peHeetioB, 
for a very little excess, or want of twist, brings tho diver 
to the surface on his back or breast — a thing, by the way, 
far from agreeable. Very first-rate divers are not, how- 
ever, content with leaping ft-om the gallery or the springs 
board. You see that mast with a slight staircase winding 
round it? It has two landing-places, the highest being 
twenty feet above the water. He who firom the upper of 
these nests precipitates himself with his hands joined over 
(or more properly under) his head, and with his whole 
body, fVom the tips of his fingers to those of his toes, in 
one straight lino, enters the water so cleanly, that not the 
splash of a single drop is seen, and brings up from the 
bottom the pebble which he threw in the moment before 
he dived, is looked on as having nothing more to learn, 
and is invariably saluted with the applause of the whole 
school. 

Now that you are somewhat iuitiated into the manners 
of the place, plunge according to your ability. Once ! 
twice ! thrice ! * Here we are ! * as the clowns say, or used 
to say. You had heard everybody saying that the water 
was bonne; but the sight of the shivering fellows in their 
wrappers had made you doubt it> and you are surprised 
at finding it so warm. The fact is, that though it is of 
course colder than the air, it always feels warmer when 
you are in a proper condition for bathing : any one who 
feels chilled by it, should leave it immediately. 

As we swim down, let us continue our remarks. You 
observe those two lads gambolling like a couple of por- 
poises ? They are doing the passade^-t^ kind of aquatic 
leap-frog. One takes the other by the shoulders, pushes 
him down in the water, and passes over his head ; and so 
on they go. There is a yonng fellow floating on his back, 
and smoking a cigar the while. Here is a peculiar way 
of diving : to get to the bottom, you climb down a pole 
held by some one on the gallery. There are perhaps five 
hundred bathers in the water. The greatest number who 
have bathed in one day was six thousand, the receipts that 
evening amounting to about £180. 

Now let us leave the water for a short time ; of course, 
we mean to return again, but, in the meantime, we shall 
refresh ourselves a little. Throw your p^j^notr over your 
shoulders, and take a cigar : ask that fat, but respectable, 
gentleman for a light; then for a little philosophy. You 
observe the perfect equality in point of bath-law which 
exists among all these gentlemen of the long white robe, 
and, at the same time, the complete inequality in point of 
natural gifts. All look yery ugly; and never was the 
assertion more remarkably ooofirmed, that it is the tailor 
makes the man. Most, too, are exceeding vain, and wo 
observe here, as elsewliere, that men are vain in proportion 
to the groundlessness of their vanity. It is the deformed 
and the ugly, and the lean and the fat, who throw them- 
selves into theatrical attitudes, and recline with would-be 
grace against the pillars; it is the boys who assume airs 
of gravity and dignity, and walk with measured steps, 
studied drapery, and folded arms ; it is tho greybeards who 
try to be gay, and funny, and frolicsome, and who skip 
about heavily in outrageous fanoy-coloured caissons* 

Now let us adjourn to the cafd. Very pretty it is, in 
the Moorish style, as, indeed, is the whole bath. There 
are tubs with all kinds of plants, there are round marble 
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tMWi and waiters with white aprons; one side is quite 
opeo,«nd here you see the rapid Seine gliding bilenily by. 
OSi Ui9 Qthex side of the river, you hATe the columned 
PUee de la Concorde, the dark foliage of the trees in the 
Tiiileries' gardens, the palace itself or at least that part of 
it called the Pavilion of Flora (it was this wing that Louis 
PliiUppe occupied), and, to the extreme right, the Pont 
Romaic* beyond which is Notre-Dame and the grim towers 
of the Palais de Justice. It is a line, though only very 
partial, view of Paris. 

Sausages are the favourite viands of bathers. We take 
two ihoea apiece, and then a petit V€rr4 — a Ihimblefull of 
brandy being found by experience to agree wefl with the 
water. As we are eating, a boat, rowed by men belonging 
to the establishment, pulls alongside; into it get half a 
doaen of our oompanioss in pdgnoirt^ and then it proceeds 
up the river. When they get as far as the Pont Royale, 
they all plunge in; the boat returns, and they swim after 
it, down, perhaps, eyen as far as the Pont de Jena. 

From what we have said, it will be seen how fond the 
Psriaians are of bathing; we may add, that they are won- 
^rfully good swimmers for an inland town. They, how- 
ever, excel in everything to a certain point. It must be 
remf mbered that all their experience is only of the yery 
smoothest water ; we should like to see bow they would 
get on among curling waves, and we much doubt iheir 
sea-going capacities. 

Into the bath again! One! two! three! Plunge or 
dive, and have with you, friend. As we go down the 
stream, let us talk politics. Perhaps the heat of the dis- 
eoasion will keep us comfortably warm ; so what d'ye think 
of-^no matter what 

Bat a sudden summer shower comes on, and all Uie 
bathers who wwe lounging on the galleries, take the water 
at once like a flock of frightened waterfowl ; it is to avoid 
getting wet» they say. But as we have now had enough 
of it, we come out Call out, at the top of your voice — 
* OoTfon de cabinet ! ' and one of tho aforeKlescribed oflEi- 
oiaU will come running with his key. He opens your 
closet, and you enter it to dress. 

When yon come out of it again, you are fresh and com- 
fortable—a little cold, perhaps, and blue about tho lips and 
nails, but break^Eist will soon put all that to rights. Come to 
the cafi^. What shall we have ? Sometliing fishy, of course. 
Fried soles ? Very welL Gordon ! fried soles to begm 
with, for two, and a bottle of champagne. W. P. S. P. 



TO GENIUS. 
thoa who 80 transccndcntly art dcck'd 
With the world-dazzling light of intellect ; 
Thou with the eagle wing and eagle eye, 
To range o'er regions none beside descry ; 
To penetrate the secrecies of things, 
And body fbrfli oil bright Imaginings : 
Ah i why so f^e<|uently, with wayward itak%^ 
Delight on error's shrine thy gifts to wd«te? 
Are truth and goodness less to thee aUIed, 
That they but sparingly thy smlloa dlvMe ? 
Who should 90 love to wreathe fctr wisdom's brow- 
For who so fayour'd by her source as thou? 
And oh I of all, humanity that share, 
Who more than thou requires her fostering care ?. 
\Vho more obnoxious to the shafts of wo ? 
Yet who so sensiUre to every blow ? 
How oft Iiast thou on life's rough sea gone down, 
While vulgar vessels have been onward blown, 
Thy tender nature but rooro deeply takes 
Each Impreas that the seal of sadness makes ; 
And sorrows, that oa others lightly lower, 
On thee descend with overwhelming power. 
Then leom thy weakness and tliy wants at length, 
Thy need of other than thy native strength : 
Fulfil the end fer which thou wert deslgn'd, 
T* instruct and bless, as well as charm isankind. 



Scorning a glory like the comet's glare, 
Seek that which nenrer an edipee can shares 
Assured tliat nought is permanently brinbl; 
WJiIch is not coloui'd with religion's ii<^ 

A SKETCH PEOM CHILDHOOD.— No. II. 

DT XnOHAS D£ QUUfCEr. 

Oncb having begun, it followed naturalfy thai U» 
should deepen in bitterness. Wounds that wrote i 
in the flesh, insults that rankled in the heart — these were 
not features of the case likely to be fi>rgottco b j oiir eno- 
mies, and &r less by my fiery brother. I, for my part, 
entered not into any of the passions that war may be sup- 
posed to kindle, except only the chronic passion <ii anxiety. 
Fear it was not ; for experience ha^ taught ne that» luukr 
the random firing of our undisciplined enemies, the chances 
were not many of being wounded ; but the unoertainUa 
that beset every conflict, as regarded my power to maintaia 
the requisite connection with my brother, and the afaaoletc 
darkness that brooded over that last worst oontingco^— 
the case of being captured, and carried off to Gath as a 
trophy won from Israel — these were penalti^ attached to 
the war that ran too violently into the current of my con- 
stitutional despondency, ever to give way under any casual 
eUtion of success. Success we really had at times— o/Ia 
in skirmisbes ; and once, at least, as the reader will find (• 
his mortification, if he is wicked enough to take the side 
of the Philistines, a most smashing victory in & pitched 
battle. But even then, and whilst the hurrahs were yet 
ascending from our jubilating lips, the freeziBg aemcato 
came back te my heart of that deadly depression whic^ 
duly at the coming round of the morning and oveshig i 
watches, travelled with me like my shadow on our appnaek 
to the memorable bridge. A bridge of sighs* too sor^ 
it was for me ; and even for my brother it formed an eb< 
jeot of fierce yet anxious jealousy, that he could not always 
disguise, as.we first came in sight of it : lor, if it happentd 
to be ooeupied in strength, there wsfl an end of all bef« 
that we could attempt the passage; and that waa a fi)rta< 
nate solution of the affair, as it imposed no evil bctyoad a 
circuit; which, at least, enjoyed the blessing of peatjfi al- 
though the sarcastic public might choose to call it ingloriooa. 
Even this shade of ignominy, however, my brother eon- 
trivod to colour fiivourably, by calling o»~that is^ me and 
himself—' a corps of observation ; ' and he condcsoendingiy 
explained to me, that although making * a lateral mote- 
ment,' he had his eye upon the enen^, and * might yet 
come round upon his left flank in a way that woul(U't 
perhaps prove very agreeable.' This, from the natore of the 
ground, never happened. We crossed the river out of sight 
from the enemy's position; and my brother's vengeance, 
being reserved until he came round mto the rear of Phi- i 
listia, from which a^^ood retreat was always open to Green* ! 
hay, naturally discharged itself in triple deluges of stows, i 
On this line of policy there was, therefor^ no cause fbr 
anxiety ; but the common case was, that tho numbets 



* ' Bridge qf tight : '—Two men of memorable genius. Hoed last 
and Lord Byron by many yeara previonsly, hato ao appropdatcd 
this phraae, end re-iasaed it as English currency, thai many readers 
suppose it to be theirs. But the genealogies of fine expresftions 
should be raoro carefblly preserved. The expression belongs mi 
ginally to Yenioe. This jm pottUm^i becomes of real impoctaaoe 
in a case like that of Shakspere. It is a roost remarkable fact that in 
is made to seem a robber of Uie lowest order by mere dint of suflier- 
ingrobbery. l*urely through their own jewelly splendour, barenwny 
hundreds of his phrases fbmed themselves into usaga so gcncal, 
under the vulgar infirmity of seeking to strengthen weak prose bf 
Bhreds of poetic quotation, that at length the mqjoiity of careJew 
readers come to look upon these phrases ns bekmgiag to the ho- 
gnage, and treojeable to no distinct proprietor any more than pre* 
verbs : and thus, on afterwards observing ihem in Shakspere^ Uwf 
regard him in the light of one accepting alms (like bo many ni^J^ 
persons) fTora the common treasury of the nnivtsrsal mind, onwhM 
treasury he bad himself conferred them as ori^iaftl donations of m 
own. Many expressions in the • PamtUss Lo^' in ' II Bewtetoa^' 
and in ' L' Allegro," are in the same predicaimpBt : ftom glonftinf 
their author so long as they were conscioupjly referred to Irfm « 
their author, they have at least endctl in t«nr4iefetog hia ^fcit. X* 
creations, they were marks of power ; oa tribiOifSslmaedwpai •e9»- 
mon stock, they become arguments of weak&ess. 
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might not be sach as to jostify this caution, and yet quite 
enough for mischief. For my brother, bowerer, stung and 
carried headlong into hostility by the martial instincts of 
his nature, the uneasiness of doubt or insecurity was swal- 
lowed up by his joy in the anticipation of victory, or even 
of contest; whilst to myself whose exultation was purely 
official and ceremonial, as due by loyalty and legal process 
from a cadet of the belligerent house, no such compensa- 
tion existed. The enemy was no enemy in my eyes ; his 
affronts were but retaliations ; and his insults were so inap- 
plicable to my unworthy self, being of a calibre exclusively 
meant for the use of my brother, that from me they re- 
ooiled, one and all, as cannon-shot from cotton bags. 

This inordinate pugnacity of my brother, this rabid 
appetite for trials of prowess, had, indeed, forced itself into 
display on the very first interview I ever had with him. 
On the night of his return from Louth, an artisan, employed 
in the decorations of Grcenhay, had entered into conver- 
sation with him upon the pre-eminence of Lancashire 
amongst the provinces of England. According to him, \iie 
county of Lancaster (to translate his meaning into Roman 
phrase) was the prerogative tribe of England. And really 
I am disposed to think that it still is such, mongrelised as 
it has long been by Cambrian and Hibernian immigrations. 
There is not on earth such another focus of burning energy. 
Amongst other things, the man had magnified the county 
as containing (which it then did) by very much the hirgest 
renmant of old Roman Catholic families — fkmilies that were 
loyal tA the back-bone (in those days a crowning honour) ; 
that were of the ancient faith, and of the most ancient Eng- 
lish blood ; none of your upstart dissenting terrtejilii, but 
men that might have shaken hands with Coeur de laon, or 
at least come of ancestors that had. * And, in short, young 
gentleman,' he concluded, * the whole county, not this part, 
or that part, but take it as you find it, north and south, is 
a very tall county.* 

What it was exactly that he meant by tall, 1 cannot say. 
From the intense predominance in Lancashire of old 
gonnine mother English, it is probable that he meant 
stmt-heartcd, fbr that was the old acceptation of the word 
tall, and not (as it is now understood) high in stature. 

* A tall ship ' meant a stout and sear>worthy ship ; * a tall 
ffl&n,* meant a man that was at once ablebodied and true- 
hearted. My brother, however, chose to understand it in 
the ordinary modern sense, and he replied—* Yes, it's tall 
enough, if jou take it south and north: from Bullock 
Smithy in the south, to beyond Lancaster in the north, it 
measures a matter of sixty miles or more ; certainly it's 
tall, but then it's very thin, generally speakin;^.' 

< Ay, but,' said the man, * thick or thin, it's a county 
palatine.' 
* Well, I don't care much for that,* rejoined my brother ; 

* palatine or not palatine, thick or tbin, I wouldn't take 
nny jaw (which meant in.solcnoe) from Lancashire, more 
thnn from any other shire.' 

The man stared a little at this unlocked for attitude of 
defiance to a county palatine; but, recovering himself be 
said, that my brother must take i^ if Lancashire chose to 
offer it. 

'But I wouldn't,' replied my brother. *Look here: 
Lincolnshire, the county that I've been staying in for these 
I don't know how many years — and a very tall county, 
too, tall and fixt— did I take any jaw from Jier f Ask the 
sheriff. And Leicestershire, where I've generally spent my 
holidays, did I take jaw from Jier f Tell me that. Neither, 
again, did Louth ever dream of giving me any of her jaw ; 
then why should I stand it from Lancashire ? ' 

Certainly, why should he ? I, who took no part in all 
this but as a respectful listener, felt that there was much 
reason in what my brother said. It was true that, having 
imbibed ttom my nurses a profound veneration for my 
native county, I was rather shocked at any posture 
(though but in a ^rpothetical case) of defiance to Lanca- 
shire ; and yet, if three out of four capital L's had been re- 
pulsed in some mysterious offence, I felt that it was mere 
equity (o repulse the fourth. But I prepared anxiously to 
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felt sure) was not the county to offer him nny 'Jaw,' whaft* 
ever that might be. Unhappily, in seeking for wetds, 
which came very slowly at all times, to express my bene- 
volent meaning, tlie opportunity passed over for saying 
anything at.all on the subject ; but, though wounded by 
his squaring at Lancashire, I yet felt considerable ref^ptct 
for a brother who could thus resolutely set his arms 
akimbo against three tall counties, two of them tolerubly 
fiit, and one decent market-town. 

The ordinary course of our day's warfare was this : be- 
tween nine and ten in the morning, occurred our first 
transit, ai^d consequently our earliest opportunity for doin^ 
business. But at this time the great sublntary interest of 
breakfast, which swallowed up all nobler considerations of 
glory and ambition, occupied the work-people of the faO' 
tory (or what in the brutal pedantry of this day are termed 
the • operatives'), so that very seldom any serious business 
was transacted. Without any formal armistice, the para- 
mount convenience of sucTl an arrangement silently secured 
its own recognition. Notice there needed none of truce, 
when the one side yearned for breakfiist, and the other for 
a respite ; the groups, therefore, on or about the bridge, if 
any at all, were loose in their array, and careless. Wo 
passed through them rapidly, and, on my part, uneasily ; 
exchanging only a few snarls, but seldom or ever snapping 
at each other. The tameness was almost shocking of those 
who in the afternoon would inevitably resume their natu* 
ral characters of tiger-cats, wolves, and hunting- leopnrdd. 
Sometimep, however, my brother felt it to be a duty that 
we should fight in the morning, particularly when any ex- 
pression of public joy for a victory — bells ringing in the 
distance, or when a royal birthday, or some traditional 
commemoration of ancient feuds (such as the 5th of Novem- 
ber), irritated his martial propensities. These being reli- 
gious festivals, seemed to require of us some extra homage^ 
for which we knew not how to find any natural or signifi- 
cant expression, except through sharp discharges of stones, 
that being a language older than Hebrew or Sanscrit, and 
universally intelligible. But excepting these high days of 
religious solemnity, when a man is called upon to show 
that he is not a Pagan or a miscreant in the eldest of 
senses, by thumping, or trying to thump, somebody who is 
accused or aocusable of being heterodox, the great ceremony 
of brcakfiist was allowed to sanctify the hour. Some natu- 
ral growls we uttered, but hushed them soon, regardless (in 
Mr Gray's language) * of the sweeping whirlpool's sway, 
that, hushed in grim repose, looked for his evening prey.' 

That came but too surely. Yes, evening never forgot 
to come — never for once forgot to call for its prey. Oh ! 
reader, be you sure of that. Pleasures— how often do they 
forget themselves, forget their duty, forget their engage- 
ments, and fail to revolve ! But Uiis odious necessity of 
fighting never missed its road back, or fell asleep, or 
loitered by the way, more than a bill of exchange, or a 
tertian fever. Five times a-week (Saturday sometimes, 
and Sunday always, were days of rest) the same scene re- 
hearsed itself in pretty nearly the very same succession of 
circumstances. Between four and five o'clock, we had 
crossed the bridge to the safe, or Greenhay side ; then we 
paused, and waited for the enemy. Sooner or later a bell 
rang, and from the smoky hive issued the hornets that 
night and day stung incurably my peace of mind. The 
order and procession of the incidents after this was odiously 
monotonous. My brother occupied the main high road, 
precisely at the point where a very gentle rise of the ground 
attained its summit; for the bridge lay in a slight valley ; 
and the main military position was fifty or eighty yards 
perhaps above the bridge ; then — but baring first examined 
my pockets in order to be sure that my stock of ammuni- 
tion, stones, fragments of slate, with a reasonable propor- 
tion of brickbats, was all correct and ready for action — he 
detached me about forty yards to the right, my orders being 
invariable, and liable to no doubts or * quibbling.' Detes- 
table in mv ears was that word ^ quibbHng,* by which, fur 
a thousand years, if the war had happened to last so long, 
he would have fastened upon me the imputation of meau- 
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lining V~.tJbfit is, to plead Bome little teobnical qaiUet, dis- 
tinotwn, or ^rbal demur, in bar of my orders, under some 
ooilourfible pretenoe that, according to their Uteral con- 
struction, tbej really did not admit of being fulfilled, or 
perhaps that they admitted it too much as being capable 
of fulfilment in two senses, either of them a praottcable 
sense. Unhappily for me, which told against all that I 
could ever have pleaded in self-justification, my Christian 
name was Thomas — an injury for which I never ceased to 
upbraid secretly my two godfathers and my one godmother ; 
and with some reason : they ought to have seen what mis- 
ehief they were brewing ; since I am satisfied to this hour 
that, but for that wretched wo-begone name, saturated 
with a wdght of predestined scepticism that would sink a 
aeventy-fonr with the most credulous of ship's companies 
on board, my brother never would have called me Thonuis 
a DidymuMi which be did sometimes, or Thomat Aquinas, 
which he did continually. These baptismal sponsors of 
mine were surely answerable for all the reproaches against 
n»e, suggested by my insufferable name. All that I bore 
far years by reason of these reproaches, I charge against 
ihetn; and perhaps an action of damages would have lain 
ngainst thorn, as parties to a conspiracy against me. 
For anything that I knew, the names might have been 
titles of honour ; but my brother took care to explain the 
qualities for better and worse which distinguished them. 
Thomas a Didymus, it seemed, hod exactly my infirmity 
of doubting and misgiving, which naturally called up 
further illustrations of that temper from Bunyan — a writer 
who occupied a place in our childish library, not very far 
from the * Arabian Nights.' Giant Despair, the Slough of 
Despond, Doubting Castle, mustered strong in the array 
of rebukes to my weakness ; and, above all, Mr Ready-to- 
sink, who was my very picture (it seems) or prophetic 
type. As to Thomas Aquinas, I was informed that he, like 
uiys^el^ was much given to hair-splitting, or cutting moon- 
beams with razors; in which I think him yery right; oonr 
sidering that in the town of Aquino, and about the year 
1400, there were no novels worth speaking at, and not even 
the shadow of an opera; so that, not being employed upon 
moonbeams, Thomas's razors must, like Burke's, baye ope- 
rated upon blocks. But were these defects of doubting and 
desponding really mine ? In a sense, they were ; and being 
thus embodied in nicknames, they were forced prematurely 
upon my own knowledge. That was bad. Intellectually, if 
yuu are haunted with scepticism, w tendencies that way 
morally, and for all purposes of action, if you are haunted 
with the kindred misery of desponding, it is not good to 
see too broadly emblazoned your own infirmities: they 
grow by consciousness too steadily directed upon them. 
And thus far there was great injustice in my broth^'s re- 
proach; true it was that my eye was pretematurally 
keen for flaws of language, not from pedantic exaction of 
euperfiuotti acouraoy, but, on the contrary, from too con- 
scientious a wish to escape the mistakes which language 
not rigorous is apt to occasion. So far from seeking to 
* pettifogulise,' or to find evasions fi)r any purpose in a 
trickster's minute tortuosities of construction, exactly in 
the opposite direction from mere excess of sincerity, most 
unwillingly I found, in almost everybody's words, an un- 
intentional opening lefi for double interpretations. Unde- 
signed equivocation prevails everywhere ; * and it is not 

• Since those years, it is natural that mere cnltnre of the sub- 
cct, and long experience in the arts of composition, should have 
sharpened my visiou, previoasly too morbidly acute, to defects in 
the construction of sentences, and generally in the management of 
language. The result is this ; and perhaps it will shock tlie reader, 
certainly it will startle him. when I declare solemnly my convic- 
tion, that no two oontfeoutive pag«8 can be cite4 from any one of the 
cry best English anihors* whi(^ is not disflgured by some gross 
rqnivocation or imperfection of structure, suoli a^ leaves the mean- 
ing open, perhaps, to be inferred from the context, but also ao little 
expressed with verbal rigour, or with conformity to the truth of 
logic, or to the real purpose, that, supposing the passage to involve a 
Icgfll interest, and in consequence to come under a judicial review, 
it would be set aside fbr vrant of internal coheroncv. Not in arro- 
gance, but under a deep sense of tlie incalculable injuries done to 
truth, small and gi;eat, by false management of language, I declare 
my belief that hardly one entire paragraph exists in our lanfriiage 
which Is impregnable to criticism, even as regards the one capital 
interest of logical limitation to the main purpose concerned. 



the cavilling haii^ splitter, but, on tJie opntMij, ibo «iag^ 
eyed servant of truth, that is most likely to iasisi v^^OQ l^ 
limitation of expressions too wide or vague, and upon the 
decisive election between meanings potentially doable. Not 
in order to resist or evade my brother's directions,, but lof 
the very opposite purpose^— viz., that I might fulfil them 
to the letter ; thus and no otherwise it happened that 1 
showed 80 much scrupulosity about the exact vaJue and 
position of his words, as finally to draw upon myself the 
vexatious reproach of being habitually a * pettifogguUser.' 

Meantime, our campaigning continued to rage. Over« 
tures of pacification were never mentioned on cither side. 
And I for my part, with the passions only of peeoe at my 
heart, did the works of war faithfully, and with distinctm. 
I presume so, at least, from the results. For, though I 
was continually falling into treason, without exactly know- 
ing how I got into it, or how I got out of it, and, altboogh 
my brother sometimes assured me that he could, in strict 
justice, have me hanged on the first tree we passed, to 
which my very prosaic answer had been, that of trees 
there were none m Oxford Street— [which, in imitation of 
Von Troll's famous chapter on the snakes of Lapland, the 
reader may accept, if he pleases, as a complete course of 
lectures on the natural history of Oxford Street} — n^eveiy 
thelcss, by steady steps, I continued to ascend in the ser- 
vice; and, I am sure, it will gratify the reader to hear, that^ 
very soon after my eighth birthday, I was promoted to the 
rank of major-general. Over this sunshine, however, seoa 
swept a train of clouds. Three times I was taken pri- 
soner; and with different results. The first time I w«0 
carried to the rear, and not molested in any way- Finding 
myself thus ignjominiously neglected, I watched my oppor* 
tunity ; and, by making a wide circuit, without further ao» 
oident, effected my escape. In the next case, a brief coun^ 
cil was held over me : but I was not allowed to hear tha 
deliberations; the result only being communicated to me 
-^which rcsnlt consisted in a message not fwy eompUneft- 
tary to my brofiber, and a small present of kicks to uysQlC 
This present was paid down without any disoount, by means 
of a general subscription amongst the party surroufiding 
me--^that party, luckily, not being very numeroos ; bosidea 
which, I must, in honesty, acknowledge myself gooerally 
speaking, indebted to their forbeajrance. Thc^ w«r& aoft 
disfiosed to be too hard upon met But, at the aamatine, 
they clearly did not think it right that I should esoa|M 
altogether from tasting the calamities of war. And, aa the 
arithmetic of the case seemed to be, how many legs, so 
many kicks, this translated the estimate of my guilt from 
the public jurisdiction, to that of the individuali sometimes 
capricious and harsh, and carrying out the public award 
by means of legs that ranged through all ip-adatlona of 
weight and agility. One kick differed exceedingly Iron 
another kick in dynamic value : and, in some oases, this 
difference was so distressingly oenspiououa, and oeemed 
so little in harmony with the prevailing hospitality of the 
evening, that one suspected special malice, unworthy, I 
conceive, of all generous soldiership. Not impossibly, as 
it struck me on reflection, the spiteful individual might 
have a theory : he might conceive that, if a catholic chan- 
cery decree went forth, restoring to every man the things 
which truly belonged to him — your things to you, Osajar s 
to C^sar, mine to me — in that case, a particular brickbat 
fitting, as neatly as if it had been bespoke, to a contusion 
upon the calf of his own right leg, would be discovered 
making its way back into my great-coat pockets. Well, 
it might be so. Such things are possible under any sys- 
tem of physios. But this all rests upon a blind assumption 
as to the fact Is a man to be kicked upon hypoibedst 
That is what Lord Bacon would have set his fiioe against 
However, some of my new acquaintances evidently cared 
as little for Lord Bacon as for me ; and regulated their 
kicks upon principles incomprehensible to me. TheM con- 
tributors excepteo, whose articles were unjustifiably heavy, 
the rest of the subsoril>ers were so considerate^ ihai I looked 
upon them as friends in disguise. 

On returning to our own frontiers, I had an opporttmi^ 
of displaying my exemplary greenness. That mesaaffit t* 
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fflV nH>tb0r, :iH^ atl its virus cf insolenop, I repeated as 
foUltfttlFf fb^ VheftpiTil, and fts Hterally for the expressions, 
a»niyit(eAM>fy allowed me to do : nnd in that troublesome 
efibrl, 9http)eton that I was, fancied myself exhibiting a 
soWiei's loyalty to his eommaBding officeh My brother 
(bought otherwise : he was more angry with me than with 
the ehemy. f Ought, he said, to hate refused all partici- 
pfl^oD in dnoh sansculottes insolence ; to carry it was to 
acknowledge it as fit to be carried. * Speak civilly to my 
generali* I ought to havo told them ; * or else get a pigeon 
to (iarry your messag&^if you happen to have any pigeon 
that knows how to oondnot himself like a gentleman 
amoifgsrt gentlemen.' What could they have done to me, 
. aiid my brother, on account of my recusancy ? What 
notistrous punishments was I dreaming of, from the days 
of giants and ogres t * At the very worst, they could only 
hflve omoi^ed me with the head downwards, or impaled 
rae, or inflicted the death by prinit* or anointed me with 
honey (a Jewish punishment), leaving me (still alive) to 
the tender merctes of wasps and hornets.' One grows wiser 
erory day; and on this particular day I made a resolution 
that, if again made prisoner, I would bring no more <jaw ' 
from the Philistines. For it was very unlikely that he, 
whom I beard solemnly refusing to take 'jaw' from whole 
provinces of England, would take it fh)m the rabble of a 
cotton fitotory. If these people would send * jaw,' and in- 
sisted upon their right to send it, I settled that, hence- 
ferwards, it must go through the post office. 

But, in that dasc, had I not reason to apprehend being 
sawn in two? I saw no indispensable alternative of that 
seesaw nature. For there must be two parties — a party 
to saw, fad a party ta be sawn. And neither party has 
a ehance of isoving an inch in the business without a saw. 
Now, if neither of the parties will pay for the saw, then 
it is as good as any one conundrum in Euclid, that no- 
body can bo sawn. For that man must be a top-sawyer, 
Hid0ed,.thttt can keep the business afloat without a saw. 
But, with' or without the sanction of Euclid, I came to the 
rcselatkm of nerer more carryiiig what is improperly 
coUed * chaff/ bnt^ by people of refinement^ is called 'jaw ' 
*^hatis to 8ay> tMs was my resolution, in the event of my 
being a^in made prisoner; an event which heartily I 
hiiped Bright never hapipen. It did happen, however, and 
very toon. Again, that is^ for the third time, I was made 
piisOBcr ; and this time I managed ill indeed ; I did make 
a mess of it ; fbr I displeased the commander-in-chief in a 
way that he oaukl not forget. 

hi my former captures, there had been nothing spe- 
cial or worthy of oomraemoration in the circumstances. 
KeMier was there in tiii8,t excepting that, by accident, in 
the second stage of the ease, I was delivered over to the 
eaat^ of yeung women and girls; whereas the ordinary 
coarse would h«ve thrown me npon the vigilant attentions 
(nilitvcd from- monotony by the experimental kicks) of 
bojs; So fiintiieehaDgB was by very much ibc the better. I 

* '/yAi£— w^mn, the Greek irord for a taw. The saw was applied 
to tli« chest, and llie man was sawed into two h^lvos. leaving a sculp- 
tor's buft (man's lietMl and shoulders) for the upper half. 

-f- From the naked character of the whole area on each side of the 
Oxfnrd Itrnd, at that time, tliere was very little Opening for ambus- 
tauAm, WhAt Utile thuro was, which neatly faschiatcd my brother 
OS •ue «f the features oonnectlng his own strateKlea with tlioee of 
Csesar, lay excl naively amonRst the brick-kilns. Of these, there were 
numbm on tlie clay-fields adjacent to tlie road: and sometimes hav- 
*9R bewv iivedtilarly quarried (w to speflk), they opened Into lanes 
sn4 dbKti^ which offered facilities for momentary concealment Bnt 
theadiNiituxi^ almost ceased to be such from their obviousness, and the 
coiweqneht jt-ftlousy with which they were watched and appioached. 
I^e pffrtlc«M»* tvmde of my three captures was the constant mode of 
my diamr: t\r9 or three parallel filee advanced up the rising ground 
fn«-» the river } Qiip or two of these by shout^ by more conspicuoos 
sctivily, and ly numerical superiority, sncceeded in winning too ex- 
du^e An attention, whtHt a slender thread of stragglers, noiseless, 
and. ap^omtiy not Mting la conoert, suddenly converged wlion ap- 
PBMcUjjig.ttie summit of Uie asceut, and instantly swept so rapidly 
rgujid iUe left of my position, ns in one moment to take away all 
clWncfe'of rtstortng the connection between myself and my brother; 
MHstt si tluii«iuMtIro% bgr exposing toe deeisircly for doubt the pre* 
concerted plan on which they bad really been moving, when most cf 
ftjlsimulati/lg thje d|aarm' of stragglers, they mortified ns by tlie con> 
mroniKitsraiWnta 6f"C«saf's Commentaries might cliance, notwiih- 
AU]ilk<itV^t04luiw:tlie:nlatlves most exemplary biocJihcttds. 



had- a feeling myself— on first being presented to\ny new 
young misiresses — for to be a prisoner, I in my aitoplidty, 
believed, was to be a slave—of a distressing sort Hating 
always, or at least up to the completion of my sixth year, 
been a privileged prt, and almost, I might say, ranking 
nmongst the sanctities of the honsehold, with alt its fhmale 
sections, whether yotrag or old (an advantage which I owtd 
to a long illness, an ague, stretching over two entire years 
of my infancy), naturally I had learned to appreciate the 
indulgent tenderness of women ; and my heart thrilled 
with love and gratitude, as often as they took mo np into 
their arms and kissed me. Here it would have t)^n as 
everywhere else ; but, unfortunately, my introduction to 
these young women was in the very worst of characters. 
I had been taken in arms — in arms, against whom t and 
for what? Against their own nearest relations and con- 
nections — ^brothers, cousins, sweethearts; and on pro- 
texts too fHvolous to mention, if any at all. Neither was 
my offence of ancient date, so as to make it possible for 
desperate good nature to presume in me a chango of heart, 
and a penitential horror of my past life. On the contrary, 
I had been taken but five minutes bcfbre, in the very act Of 
showering brickbats on members of their own factory ; and, 
if no great number of stones appeared to swell my pockets, 
it was not that 1 was engaged in any process of weaning 
myself from such fascinating missiles, but that I had libe- 
rally made over to their kinsfolk most of those which I pos^ 
sessed. If asked the question, it would be found that I 
should not myself deny the fact of being at war with their 
whole order. What was the meaning of that f What was 
it to which war, and the assumption of warlike functions, 
pledged a man? It pledged him, in case of an opporttinity 
arising, to storm his enemies; that is, in my own case, to 
storm the houses of these young factory girls ; briefly, and 
in plain English, to murder them all ; to cut the throats of 
every living creature by their firesides ; to float the closets 
in which, possibly, three generations of their family might 
have been huddled together for shelter, with the gore of 
those respectable parties. Almost every book of history 
in tho British Museum, counting up to many myriads of 
volumes would tell them plainly, and in pretty nearly the 
very same words, what they had to expeot from every war- 
rior, and therefore fV'om me, vidclioet this — that neither 
the guileless smiles of nnoff'ending infkncy, nor the grey 
hairs of the venerable patHarch sitting in the chimney cor- 
ner ; neither the sanctity of tho matron, nor the loveliness 
of the youthful bride; no, nor the warlike selfdevotion of 
the noblo young man, fighting as the champion of altars and 
hearths ; none of these searching appeals would reach my 
heart ; neither sex nor age would confer any privilege with 
me ; that I should put them all to the edge of the sword ; 
that I should raze the very fbundations of their old ances- 
tral houses ; having done which, I should probably plough 
up the ground with some bushels of Nantwich salt, miud 
with bonedust from the graves of infants as a top-dress- 
ing ; — that, in fact, the custom of all warriors, and therefore 
by necessity of myself, was notoriously to make a wilder- 
ness, and to call it a pacification ; with other bloody de- 
positions in tho same key, and often in \hc very same 
words. ' 

All this was passing through my brain as the sort of 
explanatory introduction which, in mere honesty, I could 
not disown, if anybody should offer it, when suddenly one 
young woman snatched me up in her arms, and ki;}sed me; 
from her^ I was passed round to others of the party, who 
all in turn caressed me, with scarcely an allusion to that 
warlike mission against them and theirs, which only had 
procured me the honour of an introduction to themselves 
in the character of captive. The too palpable fact, that I 
was not the person meant by nature to murder any one 
individual of their party, was likely enough to withdraw 
from their minds the counterfiouit — that too probably, in 
my military character, I might have dallied with the idea 
of murdering them all. Not being able to do it, as regarded 
any one in particular, was illogically accepted as an ex- 
cuse for the military engagement that bound me to a^ 
tempt it with regard to all in mass. Not only did thebo 
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young 'people kiss me, but I (seeiDf; no military reason 
agnkkst it) kissed th^n. Really, if young women will 
insist on kissing major-gcnerali*, they must expect that 
the generals will retaliate. One only of the crowd ad- 
verted to the character in which I came before them: 
to be a lawful prisoner, it struck her too logical mind 
that I must have been caught in some aggressive prac- 
tices. * Think,' she said, 'of this little dog fighting, and 
fighting our Jack.' 'But,' faid another, in a propi- 
tiatory tone, * perhaps he'll not do so any more.* I was 
touched by the kindness of her suggestion, and the sweet 
merciful sound of that same * Not do so any morCt which 
really I fear was prompted by the charity in her that 
hopcth all things, and despairs of no villain, rather than 
by any signals of amendment that could have appeared 
in myself. It was well for me that they gave no time to 
eomment on my own moral condition; for, in that case, 
I should have told them, that, although I had delivered, 
in my time, many thousands of stones for the service of 
their near relatives, and must, without yanity, presume 
that, on the ratio oi one wound to a thousand shots, I 
had given tiiem numerous reasons for remembering me ; 
yet that, if so, I was sincerely sorry (which I was) 
fbr any pain I had caused — the past I regretted, and 
could plead only the necessities of duty. But, on the 
other hand, as respected the future, I could not hone&tly 
hold out any hopes of a change for the better, since my 
duty to my brother, in two separate characters, would 
oblige me to resume hostilities on the Tery next day. 
Whilst I was preparing myself, however, for this painfUI 
exposition, my female friends saw issuing from the factory 
a crowd of boys not likely at all to improve my prospects. 
Instantly setting me down on my feet, they formed a sort 
of cordon sanilaire behind me, by stretching out their 
petticoats or aprons, as in dancing, so as to touch ; and 
then, crying out, 'Now, little dog, run for thy life,* pre- 
pared themselves (I doubt not) for rescuing me, if any 
recapture should be effected. 

But this was not effected, although attempted witb an 
energy that alarmed me, and even perplexed me with a 
vague thought (far too ambitious for my years, but grow- 
ing out of my chivalrous studies) that one, perhaps, if not 
two of the pursuing party might be possessed by sotne de- 
mon of jealousy, since he might have seen me revelling 
amongst the lips of that ftiir girlish and womanish bevy, 
kissed and kissing, loving and being loved ; in which case 
from all that ever I bad read about jealousy (and I had 
read a great deal— viz., * Othello,' and Collins's * Ode to 
the Passions'), I was satisfied that, if again captured, I had 
very liitle chance for my life. That jealousy was a green-eyed 
monster, nobody could know better than I did. < Oh, my 
lord, beware of jealousy ! * Yes ; and my lord couldn't pos- 
sibly beware of it more than myself; indeed, well it would 
have been for him bad his lordship run away from all the 
ministers of jealousy — lago, Cassio, Desdemona — and em- 
broidered handkercbicfd — at the same pace of six miles an 
hour which kept me ahead of my inftiriated pursuers. Ah, 
that maniac, white as a leper with flakes of cotton, can 1 
ever forget him that ran so far in advance of his party ? 
What passion, but jealousy, could have sustained him in 
so hot a chase? There were Eome lovely girls in the fair 
company that had so condescendingly caressed me; but, 
doubtless, upon that sweet creature his love must have 
settled, who suggested, in her low, soft, relenting voice, a 
penitence in me that, alas ! had not dawned, saying, ' Yes; 
hut perhaps he will do so no more.* Thinking, as I ran, of 
her beauty, I felt that this jealous demoniac must fancy him- 
self justified in committing seven times seven murders upon 
me, if he should have it in his power. But» thank heaven, 
if jealonsy can run six miles an hour, there are other pas- 
sions, as, for instance, fear, that can run, upon occasion, 
six and a half; so, as I had the start of him (you know, 
reader), and not a very short start — thanks be to the ex- 

Cded petticoats of my dear female friends ! — naturally it 
. pcned that the green-eyed monster came in second best 
Time luckily was precious with him ; and, therefore, when 
be bad chased me into the by-road leading down to Green- 



hay, he turned back; and I, with somewhat sorrowftit 
steps, on the consideration that this scene might need to 
be all acted over again, when Green-eyes might happen to 
have better luck, and being unhappy, besides, at having to 
number so many kind-hearted girls amongst Philistines 
and daughters of Gath, pensively pursued my way to the 
gates of Grecnhay. Pensively is not the word that meets 
the realities of the case. 1 was -unhappy, in the protbundest 
sense, and not from any momentary accident of distress 
that might pass away and be forgotten, but from deep 
glimpses which now, as heretofore, had opened themselves, 
as occasions arose, into the interior sadnesses, and the inevi- 
able conflicts of life. I knew — I anticipated to a dead cer- 
tainty — that my brother would not hear of any merit be- 
longing to the fixotory population whom every day we had 
to meet in battle ; on the contrary, even submission on 
their part, and willingness to vralk penitentially throvgh 
the Furca OaudituB, would hardly have satisfied his sense 
of their criminality. Continually, indeed, as we came in 
view of the fiictory, he used to shake his fist at it» and aaj. 
in a ferocious tone of voice, * Delcnda est Carthago I ' And 
certainly, I thought to myself it must be admitted by 
everybody that the factory people are inexcusable in rais- 
ing a rebellion against my brother. But still rebels were 
men, and sometimes were women; and rebels, that stretch 
out their petticoats like fiins for the sake of screening one 
from the hot pursuit of enemies with fiery eyes (green 
or otherwise), really are not the sort of people that one 
wishes to hate. 

Homewards, therefore, I drew in sadness, and little 
doubting that hereof tar I might have verbal feuds with my 
brother on behalf of my fair friends, but not dreaming how 
much displeasure I had already incurred by my treason- 
able collusion with their caresses. That part of the afiTair 
he had seen with his own eyes from his position on the 
field ; and then it was that he left me indignantly to m j 
fiite, which, by my first reception, it was easy to see would 
not prove very gloomy. When I came into our own studj, 
I found him engaged in preparing a bulletin (which word 
was just then travelling into universal use), repor^ng 
briefly the events of the day. Drawing, as I aball again 
have occasion to mention, was amongst his foremost ac- 
complishments ; and round the margin of the border ran 
a black border, ornamented with cypress, and other fnne* 
real emblems. When finished, it was carried into the room 
of Mrs Evans. This Mrs Evans was an important person 
in our affairs. Mymother, who never chose to have any 
direct communication with her servants, always had a 
housekeeper for the regulation of all domestic business ; 
and the housekeeper for some years at this period was this 
Mrs Evans. Into her private parlour, where she sat 
aloof from the under servants, my brother and I had the 
entrie at all times, but upon very different terms of accept- 
ance : he as a favourite of the first class ; J, by sufferance, 
as a sort of gloomy shadow that ran i^r A&s person, and 
could not well be shut out if Tie were let in. Him she ad- 
mired in the very highest degree; myself, on the contrary, 
she detested, which made me unhappy. But then, in some 
measure, she made amends for this, by despising me in 
extremity, and for that 1 was truly thankfhl— I need not 
say why, as the reader already knows. Why she detested 
me, so far as I know, arose out of my reserve and thought- 
ful abstraction. I had a great deal to say, but Uien I 
could say it only to a very few people, amongst whom 
Mrs Evans was certainly not one ; and when I did say 
anything, I fear that my dire ignorance and savage sin- 
cerity prevented my laying the proper restraints upon my 
too liberal candour ; and that could not prove acceptable 
to one who thought nothing of working for any purpose, 
or for no purpose, by petty tricks, or even falsehoods — all 
which I held in stem abhorrence, that I was at no pains 
to conceal. The bulletin on this occasion, garnished with 
its pageantry of wo, cypress wreaths, and arms rever3c<t 
was read aloud to Mrs Evans, indirectly therdbre to me. 
It communicated, with Spartan brevity, the sod inteUigence 
(but not sad to Mrs E.), * that the major-general had for 
ever disgraced himself by submitting to the caresses 
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of the enemy.' I leave a blank for the epithet afilbced to 
•caressegp' not because there was any blank, but, on the 
contrary^ because my brother's wrath had boiled over in 
SQch a hubble-bubble of epithets, some only half erased, 
some doubtfully erased, that it was impossible, ont of the 
Tarious readings, to pick out the true classical text * Infa- 
mous,' •disgusting,' and * odious,' struggled for precedency ; 
and infamous they might be ; but on the other affixes I 
held toy own private opinions. For some days, my 
brother's displeasure continued to roll in roTerberating 
thunders; but at length it growled itself to rest; and at 
Inst he descended to mild expostulations with mc, showing 
clearly, in a series of general orders, what frightful conse- 
quences must ensue, if major-generals (as a general prin- 
ciple) should allow themselves to be kissed by the enemy. 



SHORT BTrMOLOQICAL NOTICES OF THE 
TOPOGRAPHY OF ENGLAND. 

BY PJSDEUTES. 

Wr shall now proceed to indicate some places of the 
Wolds of Yorkshire and its vicinity, which will tend to 
illustrate and confirm our main thesis, and the leading 
features of these topographical notices. Hunmanbi/y that is, 
cither the bay, or the abode, the ^tcfing-place of the hunUr, 
or huntsman ; for both these terms, hay, a sinuous arm of 
the sea, and bye, a habitation, from Saxon Man, to dwell— 
of^ to the no small perplexity and torment of the etymo- 
logist, assume the terminativo form of &2^ in the composite 
state. Of this coincidence quoad liUras, and difference quoad 
scnsum, Whit&y, i.e., fair bay, and Ald5j^, that is, old habi' 
iationj both of them in this same county of York, are ob- 
vious examples. From its being at a considerable distance 
from the sea, it appears to us, however, that the latter is 
more probably the genuine etymon. From the term in 
this sense are derived the by-lagines of the Danes, and the 
ty-laws of the English, which signify such laws as are con« 
fined and peculiar to a locality, or tuiin^-place, irrespec- 
live of the common and statute laws in force over the whole 
realm. The body of these latter, therefore, are styled par 
excellence, ' the law of the land^ It is in imitation of these 
ancient by-lagines, that modem corporations and companies 
are empowered to enact by-laws, for the protection, further- 
ance, and regulation of their respective trades and traffics. 
Those by-laws are to our public laws what the Roman 
privilegia, privcs leges, privy laws, privileges--thAt is, 
special rights or advantages granted to certain conditions 
or classes, or even individuals of the community — were to 
the leges, properly so called, of the republic or empire. By 
a similar analogy, we have by-rooid, that is, a private road, 
or a road to a particular place, as the opposite of high 
road, that is, main or public road. In like manner, there 
are High Street and By Street, denominated respectively, 
in the south-west of England, by the synonymes of Fore 
Street and Back Street And, finally, among the St 
Martin-le-Grand functionaries and the post-office jockeys, 
A bag for letters betwixt country places is called a by- 
bag; while the heavy baggage—the postal impedimenta, so 
to speak— that traverse, notwithstanding, with no less ex- 
pedition than punctuality, the great thoroughfares of 
trade, are designated absolutely and kat ewochBn *the 
hags.' We have been all the more full and particular in 
these illustrations, because, in our definition of the term 
bylaws, as given just above, we join issue with that of the 
lawyers. They interpret it {vide * Manby's Nomothetes in 
verb*) tlius :— * Laws made obiter, or by the by,' assigning 
the same as the reason of the name. Now, pace gentis 
togata, with all due deference and submission to the gen- 
tlemen of the long robe, may it be permitted us to remark, 
that to our humble apprehension this exposition seems to 
titillate the ear more than impress the understanding — to 
savour more of the subtle refinement of quibble, than logi- 
cal cogency of argument. But having stated our opinion 
—not dogmatically, we trust— we leave our readers at 
oncCj as jury and as judges^ both to weigh the evidence jwo 
et C0n, ncd q,ectde the verbal litigation. And to return : 



ther by in Hunmanby represent bay or abode, it is here a 
matter of comparatively minor importance,^ as in this word 
it only occupies a subaltern place, and is merely nn ac- 
cessory ingredient and idea. The principal element and 
leading idea of the term is Hunter; and so far therafore it 
is synonymous with Huntingdon, Latinised in old charts 
severally by Fenantodunum, and Venatorum Mons, that 
is, the hill or mount of hunUrs, The name on the public 
seal of the borough is engraved in characters more redo- 
lent of antiquity, viz., Huntersdutttf ; and its earldom, next 
to those of hoar Shrewsbury and Derby, is the oldest im 
the English peerage, th^ title having been created ao far 
back as 1529. This name seems to savour of the Nonuaa 
era and imposition ; for, by the Saxons prions aevi, the 
town was denominated Ame^iwry, which is a contract- 
ed form of Amulphsbury, from Amulph, esteem^ in 
his day and generation a saint, or holy man, aad whose 
mortal remains were here interred. Places, ol old, of^ea 
had their names from the sepulture of persons illustrioiis 
for their virtues, or otherwise famous. Hunaien, that is, 
the hill of hownds, a town of Hertfordshire (a county, 
which itself has its name from the fondness of our aneos* 
tors for vencUic pursuits, as will be shown in due time), 
because it was formerly a place of great resort for hunt* 
ing matches. Then there is benorth Tweed, and Fosth, 
and Tay, ay, and actually transulting— Remus-like— as 
if in contempt, the frowning Grampian barrier, the Saxon 
Huntley, in Aberdeenshire, which appropriately gave the 
title of marquisate to the oldest son of the now, ah! wae's 
me, and lackadaisy ! (as they croon in Aberdeen awa) ex^ 
tinct dignity of the Duke of Gordon. Fuit ingeos gloria 
Gordanorum. We say appropriately, inasmuch as tradi- 
tion avers, that the *gay and ' galhint Gordons' had this 
their family name from the following heroic feat of their 
founder. Upon occasion of a royal hunt, a boar of immense 
size in chase suddenly turned at bay, and made straight 
for the king, who, sovereign-like, was heading, or in hun- 
ter's slang, * topping,' the pursuit. The royal train stood 
paralysed, or recoiled in terror from the cnoeunter. One 
retainer alone stood intrepid and nnappalled, and rushing 
in, in the very nick of time, betwixt the chafed and churn- 
ing monster and his exposed liege lord, with his broad 
spear^ by dint of sheer strength of heart and muscular 
brawn of arm, gored him down to the ground. A similar 
feat is record by Voltaire (Uistoire de Charles XII., chop, 
ii.) of Sweden's martial madman, who, after a desperate 
struggle,./I(K>r^ (terrassa), with his athletic mace or hunt- 
ing-club, an enormous bear, which had singled out as his 
antagonist the youthful monarch. Xenophon (Anab., xix. 
6), narrates also of his h&po, Cyrus the younger, that while 
yet a mere unrazored stripling, hkim^ been attacked, in 
one of his hunting expeditions, by an infuriated bear, he 
did not turn tail, and take leg-bail, but boldly bearded the 
bristUng Ibe, and, though torn fh>m his horse and badly 
wounded, succeeded at last in putting bruin hors du com- 
bat. Of the Persian satraps, who like our Norman noblesse 
wero enthusiastic Nimrods, Comelins, with true laconic 
succinctness, says, *fortitervenari, luxuriose vivere,* they 
hunted hard, and lived high. One of our noblest Norman 
patrician titles and family-names is, in fact, in sense, nei- 
ther more nor less than 'mighty hunter.* We mean Gros- 
venor, that is, in Norman French, gros veneur, from Latin 
crassus venator. Indeed, almost all our technical terms 
for hunting are of Norman descent Not only do such 
proper names as Hunmanby, Huntingdon, Hun^den, Hunt- 
ley, &0., the surnames, the devices, and legends of the es- 
cutcheons of many patrician families, attest the passionate 
fondness and recklessness of danger, with which our for- 
bears pursued the manly and exciting pleasures of the 
chase ; but the national language itself is rife and rich 
with terms, phrases, proverbs, allusions, and metaphors, 
which have been translated from the * gentle crafts ' of 
venery and volerie, or hunting and hawking, the beauty, 
pointy and force of which cannot be adequately appreciated 
without a knowledge of their primary sense and applica- 
tion. Monsieur Fleury is somewhat severe, if not savage. 
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t«ris>Uo of tbe northern races. He says, * that it is a strong 

Cf of our Gothic extraction, and shows an affinity of 
Qvr with tbe savage Americans/ Now this remark 
may be true enough in point of fact : but, in the droum- 
stances of the case, it seems to ns too sarcastia It is to be 
remenberod, that the barbarous Franks and other Trans- 
Rbenane nations, from the inclemency of their sky and the 
aktfiUty of their soil, had but little corn of their own 
growth; they were therefore hunters by necessity; they 
practised hunting not so much as a pastime, as a trade to 
provide for their daily subsistence. When, therefore, whe- 
ther entioed by the more genial , climate and the more 
abundant crops of the south, or oppressed by prolific num- 
bers, they emerged from their squalid forests, like swarms 
of bees emigrating ever and anon to relieve the parent 
hive, and crossed the Rhine in quest of new settlements, 
whatever more cultivated country they conquered, they 
compelled its qoondam proprietors, as their s&rfs, boors, 
knaves, and villains^ to tend the herds and flocks, and 
labour the fields and vineyards, rewarding them for their 
drudgery with the refuse and offals, while they themselves 
reaped jtMri dominii the choicest of the fruits, and revelled 
in luxuries. Our own language to this day exhibits a very 
remarkable proof of this fact. Our words for those ani- 
mals, whose flesh is most prized as food, while still alive, 
are purely Saxon, such as, cow, sheep, calf, deer, cock, 
hen; but no sooner are they slaughtered, than they be- 
come respectively berf, mutton, veal, venison, poultry, &c. 
— beef, from French bceuf, an ox ; mutton, from French 
raouton, a sheep; veal, from old French veal, now veau, a 
calf; poultry, from French pouUt. These terms are ellip- 
tical, being, when fully and properly supplied, chair de 
beeuf, de mouton, the flesh of ox, of sheep^ &o. ; venison is 
French venaison, from Latin venatio, in a passive sense for 
beasts Jtunted, i.e., their flesh — a rare sense, but one in 
which medical writers (Celsus, ii., 20) employ it, and 
whence is, with classical purity, derived our venison. 
Now this striking, and, till thus explained, odd-looking 
anomaly in the language, but too faithfully depicts the 
ignominious degradation to which the truculent Nor^ 
mans reduoed the subject Saxons. To these they left the 
tendance of their kine, and the tillage of their farms; 
while they themselves looked to the larder and buttery, 
and attended to bestial and fowl only, when they loaded 
the groaning board, in the shape of savoury haunches and 
goodly gigots, lordly surloins, and high-fed capons ; all these 
tantalising terms, be it noted, being French. Why, our very 
flour, that is, wheat ground and ready for consumption, is 
pure, unadulterated French (fl^ur de fiirine) ; while the 
grain in the raw state, wheat, that is, fair, or, as it is still 
vulgarly called in Scotland, white, is genuine Saxon. In 
Randolph's * Amyntas,' we have the French idiom literally 
rendered, and dexterously placed in diametrical and start- 
ling contrast with acorn, that is, the com of the aik or 
oak: 

* Ceres, to whom we owe that yet 
We doe not matt and atomes eat ; 
That didst provide ns better meat. 
The purest ^leer of finest wheat.' 

But we need not thus to elaborate our argument by a re- 
mote and circuitous process of comparative philology, 
when at hand we have the old ballad — that ever pellucid 
and Csiithful mirror of ancient times and usages — ready to 
lead direct, and pointed, and emphatic evidence :— 

* The gipsie* they cam to our lord's eastle-yett, 

And oh ! bat they sang bonnie ; 
Their sang was sae sweet, and sue complete. 
That doon stairs cam oar/air lady. 

And she cam tripping doon the stairs, 

Wi' a' her maidens before her ; 
But as soon as they saw her weel-faured face. 

They coost their glamoory o'er her. 

She gi*ed them o' the aude wheat-hretuL' 

Tragic Ballad of Johnnie Faa.* 



* This ballad was one of our aunt Drizzle's doleftil ditties. Plaintive 
Philomel doe« not lament her mardered mate or harried nestlings 
in more melting strains, than did she croon the melancholy dirge 
As Bhe neared the climax of the catastrophe, hor bosom heaved and 
her voice laltered with excess of feeling, and the tears— unwonted 



But old habits are not easily forgotten or fbrsone. hm 
ing, as we have just said, devolved the laboora of 1*^' 
and pasturage on the old proprietors, tbe bcnr \ 
continued to hazard their liml^ and necks for tkuar diver- 
sbn, as freely as they did in tbdr native foremft for thnr 
daily sustentation. Their entire exemption froai toil and 
care gave them an absolute command of time ; and t^ 
leisure was devoted to the chase, the love of vriMcli, &t 
every other passion, increased with its exercise and indal- 
gence. In this case, they surrendered t&eni8elv«v to it h^ 
and soul ; and it grew to such an extravagant excess, tkA 
it became a species of madness. Thomson well onlls ittk 
' sportive fury.' The ladies even caught tlM imaia, and 
unsexed themselves. Thus it was, that in those eowntvie 
where the Gothic hordes established their dominioii, thf« 
art, originally vile and vulgar, became fashionable, utd 
that of husbandry, in itself truly honourable, despicable. 
So precarious a standard is fashion of truth and worth, 
and so unworthy often the objects on which she stamps her 
seal and her stigma ! 

UNFADING FLOWERS. 

BY T. 8. AKTHini. 

Thirty years ago, a small, barefooted boy, paused t-* 
admire the flowers in a well- cultivated gnrden. The ch'Ji 
was an orphan, and had already felt how hard an orpbaji's 
lot. The owner of the garden, who was trimming a bor- 
der, noticed the Ud and spoke kindly to him. 

* Do you love flowers ? * said he. 

The boy replied, ' Oh yes. We used to have such beau- 
tiful flowers in our garden.* 

The man laid down his knife, and gathering a Tew 
flowers, took them to the fence, through tho pauncls of 
which the boy was looking, and handed them to him, sav- 
ing, as he did so, * Ilei-e's a nice little bunch for you.* 

A flush went over the child's face as he took the 
flowers. He did not make any reply, hut in his larg? 
eyes, as he lifted them to the face of the man, vas ai 
expression of thankfulness, to be read as p'laiu as wod^ 
in a book. 

The act on the part of the man was one of spontancoci 
kindness, and scarcely thought of again; but by the 
child it was never forgotten. 

Years went by, and through toil, privation, and sd- 
fering, both in body and mind, the boy grew up to rota- 
hood. From ordeals like this, come forth our most effectire 
men. If kept from vicious associates, the lad of feelmg 
and mental activity becomes ambitious, aud rises in so- 
ciety above the common level. So it proved in the cai« 
of this orphan boy. lie had but few advantages of 
education, but such as were afforded were well improred 
It happened that his lot was cast in a printinj^ office; 
and the young compositor soon became interested in his 
work. He did not set the types as a mere mechanic, but 
went beyond the duties of his calling, entering into the 
ideas to which he was giving verbal expression, »Ld 
making them his own. At twenty-one, he was a j-oung 
man of more than ordinary intelligence and force of clia- 
racter. At thirty- Ave, he was the conductor of a widelv- 
circulated and profitable newspaper, and, as a maa, it- 
spected and esteemed by all who knew him. 

During the earnest struggle that all men enter into 
who are ambitious to rise in tbe world, the thoughts do 
not often go back and rest, meditatively, upon tbe earlier 
time of life. But after success has crowned each weU-di- 
rected effort, and the gaining of a desired position do 
longer remains a subject of doubt, the mind often hriu^ 
up from the Ikr off past most vivid recoUecLiona of inci- 

emsnation— gathei^ in the comers of her i^rey ecm; wiiUe ve 
bainiM, when we saw aantie sae affected, caught the conta«i(Hi.ud 
grai audibly, and in concert. Auntie said her i^rrannfe learned ber 
the sang, and she was a Maxwell--o^ the gkllant 6tMqahaii lilu- 
wells— and in virtae thereof claimed and OfwaAed kmkmit4 kirn »i 
the Kennedies, whose lord and Udy arethe berO and tomm «f 
the tragedy : in thae days, the enrreut of blood tan tmeter ttna 
water; and It had not degenerated then into^that fMii, i^iknft, , 
stale, stagnant, and putrescent pool it now ia ! 
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dtdis aad impt^ntoiis that were piunfal or pleasurable at 
tlMtine, and ^rfaich are now aeen to hare an influence, more 
or lew decided, upon our whoJe after-life. In this state 
of refltction sat one day the man whom we have intro- 
dueed. Alter mosini^ a lonj^ time deeply abstracted, he 
toek np his pen and wrote hastily — and these were the 
sentenoes he traced upon the paper that lay before him : — 
* How indelibly does a little act of kindness, performed 
at the right moment, impress itself upon the mmd. Wc 
meet, as we pass through the world, bo much of rude sel- 
fishness, that we ^ard ourselves against it, and scarcely 
ietl its effects. But spontaneous kindness comes so rarely, 
that we are surprised when it appears, and delighted and 
refineehed as by the perfume of flowers in the dreary 
winter. When we were a small boy, an orphan, andr with 
the memory of a home for ever lost too vivid in our young 
heart, a roan into whose beautiful garden we stood looking, 
palled a few flowers, and handed them through the fence, 
speaking a kind word as he did so. He did not know, and 
perhaps never will know, how deeply we were touched by 
his act From a little boy we loved flowers, and ere that 
heaviest affliction a child ever knows — loss of parents — 
fell opou us, we almost lived among them. But death se- 
parated betwe?n us and all those tender associations and 
affections that to the hearts of children are like dew to the 
tender grass; we entered the dwelling of the stranger, and 
were treated thenceforth as if we had, or ought to have, no 
feeUngs, no hopes, no weaknesses. The harhh command 
came daily and almost hourly to our ears ; and not even 
for work well done, or faithful service, were we cheered 
by words of commendation. 

One day — we were not more than eleven years old — 
Moiething turned our thoughts back upon the earlier and 
happier time when we had a true home, and were loved 
and cared for. Wo ivere once more in the garden and 
among the sweet blossoms, as of old, and the mother on 
whose bosom wc had 8.^ept, sat under the grape arbour, 
while we filled her lap with flowers. There was a smile 
of love on her face, and her lips were parting with some 
word of affection, wlien, to scatter into nothing these dear 
images of the lonely b»»y, came the sharp command of a 
master, and in obedience we started forth to perform some 
needed service. Our way was by the garden of which 
we have spoken ; and it was on this occasion, and while 
the suddenly dissipnted image of our mother among the 
flowers was re-forming itself in our young imagination, 
that the incident to which we have alluded occurred. 
We can never forget the grateful perfume of these flowers, 
nor the strength and comfort which the kind words and 
manner of the giver imparted to our fainting spirit. We 
took them home, kept them fresh as long as water would 
preserve their life and beauty : and when they faded, and 
the leaves fell, pale and withered, upon the ground, we 
zrieved for their loss as if a real friend had been taken 
away. 

It is a long, long time, since that incident occurred ; 
but the flowers which there sprung up in our bosom are 
fresh and beautiful still. They have neither faded nor 
withered — they cannot, for they are Unfading Flottert. 
We never looked upon the man that gave them to us 
that our heart did not warm toward him. Twenty years 
ago we lost sight of him ; but. if still among the dwellers 
of the earth, and in need of a friend, we should divide with 
him our last morsel.' 

An old man, with hair whitened by the snows of many 
winters, was sitting in a room that was poorly supplied 
with fhmiture, his iiead bowed down, and his gaze cast 
dreamily on the floor. A pale young girl came in while 
he sat thus musing. Lifting his eyes to her face, he said, 
while he tried to look eheernil, * Ellen, dear, you must not 
go out to-day.* • 

* I feel a great deal better, grandpa,* replied the girl, 
forcing a smile. ^I am able to go to work again.' 

* No, ehild, yonnre wot,* said the old man, firmly ; 'and 
yon must not think of such a thing.' 

* Don't be so positive, grandpa.* And as she uttered 



this Ifitile sentence in a half- playful voice, 1I10 laid hs^ 
hand among the thin grey locks on the old man's head« 
and smoothed them caressiugly. 'You know that I 
must not be idle.' 

* Wait, c'.iild, until your strength returns.* 

^Our wants wiH not wait, grandpa.* As the gitlsaid 
this, her face became sober. The old man's eyes again 
f«ll to the floor, and a heavy sigh came forUi hwtx his 
bosom. 

* I will be very careful, and not ovemi'ork myself again,' 
resumed Ellen, after a pause. 

* You must not go to-day,' said the old man, arousing 
himself. * It b murder. Walt at least until to-morrow. 
You will be stronger then.' 

* If I don't go back I may lose my pkice. Yc u know 
I have been at home for tliree da>i}. Work will not wait 
The hist time I was kept away by sickness, a customer 
was disappointed ; and there was a good deal of trouble 
about it.' 

Another sigh came heavily from the old man's heart 

' I will go,* said the girl. * Perliaps they will let me 
off for a day longer. If so, I will come back, for I must 
not lose the place.' 

No farther resistance was made by the old ronn. In 
a little time he was alone. She had gone to work. Her 
employer would not let her go away, feeble as she Mas, 
without a forfeiture of her place. 

About mid-day, finding that Ellen did not come back, 
the old man, after taking some food, went out. The pres- 
sure of seventy winters was upon him, and bis steps were 
slow and carefully taken. 

* I must get something to do. I can work still,' he 
muttered to himself, os he moved along the streeta 
' The dear child is killing herself, and all for me.' 

But what could hedo.^ Who wanted the ser\'ices of 
an old man like him, whose mind had lost its clearness, 
whose step faltered, and whose hand was no longer steady ? 
In vain he made application for employment. Youngor 
and more vigorous men filled all the places, and he was 
pushed aside. Discouraged and drooping in spirits, he 
went back to his home, there to await the fall of evening, 
which was to bring the return of the only being left on 
earth to love him. At nightfall EUen came in. lier 
face, so pale iu the morning, was now slightly fluhhed ; 
snd her eves were brighter tlian when she went out 
The grandfather was not deceived by this; he knew it to 
be a sign of disease. He took her hand — it was hot ; and 
when be stooped to kiss her gentle lips, he found them 
burning with fever, 

' Ellen, my child, why did you go to work to-day ? I 
knew it would make you sick,' the old man said, in a voice 
of anguish. 

Ellen tried to smile, and not appear so very ill : but 
nature was too much oppressed. 

* I have brought home some work, and will not go cut 
to-morrow,' she remarked. * I think the walk fatigued 
me more than anything else. I shaii be better in the 
morning, after a good night's sleep.* 

But the girl's hopes failed in this. The morning found 
her. so wea« that she could not rise from her bed { and 
when her grandfather came into her room to learn how 
she passed the night, he found her weeping on her pillow. 
She had endeavoured to get up, but her head, which was 
aching terribly, grew dizzy, and she fell back under a des- 
pairing consciousness that her strength was gone. 

The day passed, but Ellen did not grow better. The 
fever still kept her body prostrate. Once or twice, when 
her grandfather was out of the room, she took up the 
work she had brought home, and tried to do some of it 
while sitting up in bed. But ere a minute had passed, 
she became faint, while all grew dark around her. She 
was no better when night came. If her mind could have 
rested — if she had been free from anxious and distressing 
thoughts, nature would have had power to re-act, but, as 
it was, the pressure was too great. She oould not for- 
get that they had scarcely so much as a dollar left, and 
that her old grandfather was too feeble to work. Upon 
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Iier rested nil the burden of their sapport, and she was 
now helpless. 

The next morning, Ellen vms better. She conid sit 
up without feeling dizzy, though her head still ached, and 
the fovcr had only slightly abated. But the old man would 
not permit her to leave the bed, though she begged him 
earnestly to let her do so. 

The bundle of work that Ellen had brought home, was 
wrapped in a newspaper, and this her grandfather took up 
to read some time during tho day. 

* This is Mr T — *8 newspaper,' said he, as lie opened it, 
and saw the title. * I knew T — wlien he was a poor orphan 
boy, but of course he don*t remember me. He's pros- 
pered wonderfully.' 

' And then his eyes went along the columns of the paper, 
and he read aloud to Ellen such things as he thought 
would interest her. Among others was a reminiscence by 
the editor — the same that we Iiave juht given. The old 
man*8 voice faltered as he read. The little incident, so 
feelingly described, had long since been hidden in his 
memory under the gathering dust of time. But now the 
dust was swept away, and he saw his own beautiful garden. 
He was in it, and among the flowers ; and wistfully looking 
through the fence stood the orphan boy. He remembered 
having felt pity for him, and he remembered as if it were 
but yesterday, though thirty yeurs had intervened, the 
light that went over tlie child's face as he handed him a 
few flowers that were to fade and wither in a day. 

Yes, the old man's voice faltered while he read ; and 
when he came to the last sentence, the paper dropped 
upon the floor, and clasping his hands together lie lifted 
his dim eyes upward, while his lips moved in whispered 
words of thankfulness. 

* What ails you, grandpa ?* asked Ellen, in surprise. 
But the old man did not seem to hear her voice. 

* Dear grandpa,* repeated the girl, * why do you look so 
strangely?' She had risen in bed, and was bending 
toward him. 

* Ellen, my child,' said the old man, a light breaking 
over his countenance, as though a sunbeam had suddenly 
come into the room — * it was your old grandfather who 
pave the flowers to that poor little boy. Did you hear 
what he said ? — he would divide his last morsel.' 

The old man moved about the room with his unsteady 
steps, talking in a wandering way, so oveijoyed at the 
prospect of relief for his child, that he was nearly beside 
himself. But there yet lingered some embers of pride in 
his heart, and from tl.ese the ashes were blown away, and 
they became bright and glowing. The thought of askmg a 
favour as a return for that little act, which was to him 
at the time a pleasure, came with a feelinpr of reluctance. 
But when he looked at the pale young girl who lay i^ith 
her eyes closed and her face half-buried in the pillow, he 
murmured to himself, ' It is for you — for you I' and tak- 
ing up his staff, he went tottering into the open air. 

The editor was sitting in his oflSce, writing, when bo 
heard the door open, and turning, he saw before him an 
old man with bent form and snowy head. Sonietbiikg in 
the visiter's countenance struck him as familiar; but ho 
did not recognise him as one whom he had seen before. 

* Is Mr T — in ?' inquired the old man. 

* My name is T — ,' replied the editor. 

' You ?* There was a slight expression of surprise in 
tho old man's voice. 

* Yes, I am T— , my friend,' x^-as kindly said. *Can I 
do anything for yon ? Take this chair.' 

The offered seat was accepted ; and as tiie old man sunk 
into it, his countenance and manner betrayed his emotioa. 

• I have come,' and his voice was unsteady, * to do what I 
could not do for myself alone. But I cannot see my poor, 
sick grandchild wear out and die under the weight of bur- 
dens that are too heavy to be boilie. For her e^e, I have 
conquered my own pride.' 

There was a pause. 

'Go on,* paid T — , who was looking at tho old man 
earnestly, and endeavouring to fix bjs identity in his 
mind. 



* You don't know me ?* 

* Your face is not entirely strange,' said T — . *It aiot 
have been a long time since we met ! ' 

* Long ? Oh yes ! It is a long, long time. You wert 
a boy, and I unbent by age.' 

' Markland !' exclaimed T — , wiih sudden energy, 
springing to his feet as the truth flashed upon him. * S»y, 
is this not so ?' 

* My name is Markland.' 

* And do we meet again thus f ' said T — , with emotiac, 
as he grasped the man's hand. * Ah, sir, I have nerer 
forgotten yon. When a sad-hearted boy, you spoke to me 
kindly, and the words comforted me when I had no other 
comfort. The bunch of flowers yon gave me — yoa re- 
member it, no doubt — is still fresh in my hearts Not a 
leaf has faded. They are as bright and green, and foil d 
perfume, as when I first hid them there ; and there tb^ 
will bloom for ever^thc unfading flowvrs of gratitade. I 
am glad you have come, though grieved that your derliniu 
years are made heavier by mivfnrtune. I have cno^ 
and to spare.' 

' I have not come for charity,* returned Markland. 
' I have hands, they would not be idle, though it is not 
much that they can accomplish.' i 

*Be not troubled on that account, my friend,' wai \ 
kindly answered. * I will find something for you to da ■ 
But first tell me all about yourself.' 

Thus encouraged, the old man told his story. It vm 
the common story of the loss of property andfriends,- and 
the approach of want with declining years. T — saw that 
pride and native independence was still strong in Mark- 
land's bosom^ feeble as lie was;, and really unable to enter | 
upon any serious employment: — and his first impreiskn ' 
was to save his feelings at the same time that he extended 
to him entire and permanent relief. This be fonnd no 
difiiculty in doing, and the old man was soon after placed ', 
in a situation where but little application was neo^sary, 
while the income was all-sufficient for the comfonabie 
support of himself and grandchild. 

The flowers offered with purely a humane fetSmg 
proved to be fadeless flowers ; and their beauty and p^-- 
fume came back to the sense of the giver, where all other 
flowers were dead or dying on his dark and dreary way. 

OOIiOBCFOIlM. 

Two French chemists have made a mintite examinatiaii ! 
of chloroform, and have oommimicated the resnltB ob- 
tained to the * Journal do Pharmaeie et de Chimie,' and , 
it is from this that we derive the following atateaaenfa. | 
In commerce, two liquids are known under the name of ' 
chloroform, which are of different origin, bst are consi- ' 
dered identical, and are often sabstituted for each other. 
There are, however, considerable differeneea in their pro- 
perties ; one, which maybe called the normal chkirofonB, 
being derived from the reaction of hypochlorite of lime 
upon alcohol, while the other comes from the action of the 
same substance upon pyroxylk; spirit, and differs very 
much from the first. 1 fiat derived from pyroxylic spirit, 
which the authors conditionally call methyKe ehloroferm, ' 
although it has the same appearance as the other,*bas a ^ 
very difierent odour, being not sweet and agreeable, bet 
nauseous, and liaving a burnt or empyreamatie BaeH 
Its density is also less than that of the normal chloroform, 
and its boiling-point not so high, and its inhafaUson is fin* ' 
from -pleasant, -often causing general uneasiness, followed 
by heaviness of the head, continued nausea, and eotoetineB 
vomiting. On examination, it was found that the two ' 
chloroforms are in reality identical, but that there is hi 
the raethylic variety a considerable quantity of foreign ^ 
substance of an oily consistency, which is compoeed of ' 
several si^bstances, and wliich it is impOA^le at |mmia ' 
wholly to Qxpel. This oil is extremely hnrtftil t* the 
animal economy, so that the normal ehlorofoma it As ' 
only one pr«^r for inhalation, and even this eivoaM he 
carefully reeti)Si(^ by distiUation, as it often container 
substances, which produce the same effects w^" 
chloroform. — BrevwUrU Juumai, 
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CANADA. 

BT ▲ dlRQTlf AK MOW BBSIDIIIT THBRB. 

rOUmTH FAPES. 

This SOth da,j of September, I reoeiTed a letter from a 
maoh loTed friend in Edinburgh, which bad been exactly 
sixteen days in reaching its destination. It came by 
the Niagara steamer, and, had she not made a longer pas- 
sage than nsnal, woald haTe reached me some two days 
sooner. The letter referred to the purposed emigration of 
the writer, and gare some reasons why he had entertained 
the idea of going to New Zealand. I would now direct the 
reader's attention to some reasons why emigrants should 
come to Canada. 

I woald recommend this country to the British emigrant^ 
because it is easily reached. For £5 sterling, a man may 
cross the Atlantic, and land at Quebec, without suffering 
any Tory great hardships ; and this is a much smaller sum 
than that required to carry him to any other place, the 
United States excepted. The time occupied oo the Toyage 
is also Tery short It seldom exceeds six weeks, and more 
frequently is accomplished in four or Atc. A man, on the 
other hand, makes up his mind to go to Africa, Australia, 
or New Zealand, and he must endure a dreary abode of 
four or fire long months on the deep, t^e risks increasing as 
the journey lengthens. To a young man, such a Toyage is 
tedious enough ; but to one with a wife and a unmbw of 
small diildren, it must be a Tery solemn affair. Imagine 
that the poor little wife fklls sick, and goes to bed for the 
rest of the Toyage; the consequence is that the unhappy 
jouDg ones fall dirty, and for the rest of the Toyage go al- 
raost anywhere they please, so as they do not go into the 
water. The position of the unfortunate Ikther, In such 
cases, becomes most distressing. The baby has to be 
weaned and spoon-fodf and he must do that ; the older ones 
need occasionally to be washed, and he must do that ; the 
whole fkmily naust be cooked for, and this is his duty; the 
sick wife must be nursed, and there is not>ne else to wait 
on her but him. Now, while such labours may increase 
his patienoei, and make him the handiest of husbands, they 
must most materially abridge his comforts, and make him 
the most wretched of men. Such annoyances are conse- 
quent on any woyage; one would therefore think that^e 
shorter their duration the better. The thought of such 
Bofferingi for fbur weeks is alarming; hut the prospect of 
their continuing four months is orerwhelming. 

I would recommend Canada as an adfantageous field for 
emigration, because it is thoroughly known and tested. 
Other places may be good, very good; but there is a cer- 
tain newness about them, and a consequent uncertainty, 
whioh makes cautious men suspend their opinions. The 
public mind gets ezoited about them, just as it does about 
the arriTal of a hippopotamus, or an ambassador firom 
Nepaal ; and, while the feTer lasts, is unable to judge pro- 
perly of their fitness. A few individuals haTS been emi- 
nently suecessfU, and find it for their interest to induce 
others to join them. They accordingly come before the 
world with flaming accounts of their good fortune, and tell 
all thaX they will be equally lucky. The beauties of the 
laudseape, the freshness of the climate, the fhiHfiilnees of 
the soil, the goodness of tiie market— all are cried up, and 
a perf(wt pandise is set before the eyes of the credulous 
crowd. The other side of the picture, howerer, is neter 
shown. Failures are ne? er hipted at, sickness and dis- 
appoiatment are nerer named, toils, hardships, and sor- 
rows never appear. For a fbw years the mania lasts, and 
thousands pour in to this Dorndo^some of whom fkil, 
and cannot return— a Ibw grow rich — ^while the mass, we 
unagine, mote on, amidst many struggles, to a fhir amount 
of oomfiMrt By the end of this time, the novelty has worn 
off, counter st a t e m ents hAve appeared, sober truth bei^ 
to be listened to; and the result generally is, that older 
countries, for a time despised, take their plaee, at the least, 
<ni a level wiUi the om idiich but yestofday was deemed 
hicoDpaittble. We oannat believe that there is any Eden 
on eartK whattver nmj be said by land companies and 
land jobbon to the oontfwy ; aod ImI assured that time 



only is needed to rub off the varnish, and show the still 

{>lea8ing, but less glowing* truth which lies below. In the 
ong run, I am persuaded that Canada will compare with 
any other colony of Britain. 

Once upon a time, men came hither also, fencying that 
hewing down trees was fine ftin, and that they had only to 
reach this side the Atlantic, in order to betome lords of the 
soil, and suddenly and easily rich. These delusions are, 
however, happily past, and we can now see all the com- 
forts and diwomforts, the hopes and the fears, attending 
our setUements. We now know the length of our summers 
and our winters, the kinds of crops which take and those 
which fell, the healthiness or imhealthiness of the climate, 
the classes who have succeeded best, and the means by 
which their success has been attained. There is no dreami- 
ness, no vapour, or smoke hanging over our land. All is 
as intelligible as a long acquaintance can make it Now, 
admitting, for the sake of argument, what I deny for the 
sake of truth, that other places are superior to this for pur- 
poses of settiement, still, as these are, compared with this, 
but little known, the advantage of certainty lies on our 
side, and is a strong argument in our fevour. * Better,' 
says tiie old proverb, * the bad known, than the good un- 
known.' If people arrive here nowadays with unfounded 
hopes and unrealisable expectations, they must thank 
their own stupidity for their necessary disappointment. I 
have formerly stated that many erroneous accounts have 
been given about Canada; there are, however, reliable 
sources of information open to those who will take the 
trouble to examine tiiem, and this much is very certain, 
that if people are still deceived with reference to this 
colony, vbej are ten times more likely to be deluded with 
reference to many others. A few years ago, Canada, South 
AfHca, and Australia were in fashion; now. New Zealand 
is the rage, and will have its day. Now the three first are 
well-k&wn; dreaming is ended, and thinking people per- 
ceive them to be noble colonies, where industry will be re- 
warded, but not lotteries, in which fortunes are to bo 
gained at a throw. Again would I repeat, that the fact ot 
our being so long tested and thoroughly known is a strong 
argument in our fevour. 

It is now with pleasure that I ^ass on fbrther to vindi- 
cate my commendations, by showing our prosperity. This 
is, indeed, the reason of reasons, that we are not impul- 
sively, but steadily and rapidly advancing. The almost 
simultaneous flocking of thousands, each of whom has 
money to spend, into a newly-opened country, gives an 
earnest of prosperity which, nevertheless, may not be real- 
ised. Should some prejudice arise, should the public in 
consequence turn their backs on the iofent settlement, and 
go with their capital and, energies elsewhere, there is no 
proof that the one thus deserted shall continue to thrive ; 
at any rate, there is no proof that it shall continue to 
thrive as it formerly did. It may ; but, for aught that ap- 
pears to the contrary, it may not. Colonies, whose com- 
mencement was all vigour, have felled before now. There 
is no past, the experience of which gives security for the 
stabil^ of the fbture. With Canada it is not so. We are 
old, firmly established, and possessing the powers of life 
deep-seated within ourselves. An increase of immigration 
and capital will help us; but, should we obtain neither, we 
can go on as we are. Our population is, however, rapidly 
increasing; and the statistics of 1848 show that the popu- 
lation of Upper Canada had, during the preceding six years, 
increased 47 per cent. 

I have already referred to Canada West, and the re- 
marks which will follow, as well as the statistics, refer to 
it chiefly. The reason for this selection is, that the Upper 
Province is the best for the old-country man, for reasons 
to be hereafter shown. The Lower Province also is pros- 
periug ; SiiQ all which may be said about the former will 
apply, with a very little deduction, to all those portions of 
the latter inhabited by men of Saxon origin. I need scarce- 
ly add, that our wealthiest cities are in Lower Canada. 
Those parts inhabited by Frenchmen will not be treated 
of, since no British Protestant can even think of settling 
tiMre. 
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Upper Canada, then, is eminently prosperous. Qrist 
mills, saw mills, carding mills, cloth mills, foondries, nail 
fiMtories, are found in abundance, according to the demand 
for the commodities they seTerally produce. Everywhere, 
wild lands are coming into cultivation, villages growing up 
to townsy towns increasing to cities, good roads forming or 
formed, stately public buildings, elegant mansions, and 
handsome churches being erected. If our progress be not 
quite so mushroom-like as that of our Ainerican neigh- 
bours, it is at least steady, and we are sure of keeping all 
we now have. Some of our public works are very fine. 
Take, for example, the Welland canal in the Upper, and 
the various * cuts ' which run parallel with the St Law- 
rence, in order that its 'rapids' may be avoided, in the 
Lower Province. 

Qo in what direction you please, and you will find abun- 
dance everywhere. I have lived in the country for years, 
without seeing one beggar, and often rejoiced that I had 
escaped the lacerations which the heart suffers in looking 
at the miseries of the pauper thousands at home. We have 
really no poor. Our humblest classes are independent and 
happy. In the large cities, an occasional beggar may be 
seen ; but these are almost always either the utterly worth- 
less, the utterly helpless, or tiie pauper emigrant firom 
Ireland. Men and women, old and young, with passable 
characters and the use of their bands, can always find 
bread. We need no police here^ to clear the comers 
of our streets of listless idlers, so abundant elsewhere^ 
whose only occupation all day is, to yawn and keep their 
hands in their pockets. When winter comes, we have no 
shivering, barefooted, bluelaced, starving children. No 
ballad-singers or speech-criers are seen in our streets. 
There is work for all, and bread for all. The mother here 
docs not weep as she doles out a stinted portion of coarse 
bread to her stunted children. She can feed them with 
the finest of the wheat The labouring man does not toil 
for a pitiful pittance, but enjoys an abundant wage. He 
does not leave a hated workshop to enter a sad dwelling ; 
neither does he sit down at a miserable table, seeking to 
sustain an emaciated frame with innutritious food. Such 
have an abundance of all that is pleasant and good. 

In the country-places, the supply is lavish. The poor 
Irishman who, a few years ago, was glad to get a potato 
with salt, and forgot himself in the ecstasy produ(^ by 
the smell of a herring, would now turn up his ncse at any- 
thing less or worse than pork and whcatcn bread. Even 
my own countrymen here learn to dislike their much- 
vaunted * crowdie,' and to relish ham and eggs. Indeed, 
one is astonished to see how readily, after a lifetime spent 
in its laudation, they abandon the use of oatmeal. The 
Canadian farmer is, indeed, rich, and can, when he pleases, 
cover his board with all that any ordinary eater could 
wish. I called one afternoon, quite unexpectedly, at the 
loghouse of a weaver. The fire on the hearth was covered 
with ashes, but these were removed in a moment, dry wood 
put in their place, and the tea-kettle hung over the blaze. 
While the goodwife was laying the table, a little boy went 
out to the hay-field, and shortly returned irith a bowlful 
of strawberries. By this time, the tea was infused, and I 
sat down to a kind of dinner, consisting of eggs, bread and 
butter, tea, and strawberries with cream — and it was not 
a bod dinner either. Where could a weaver offer such fare 
in Scotland ? There is scarcely a house, in the rural dis- 
tricts of this land, in which as good could not be given. 

But our prosperity is shown in the dress of our popula- 
tion, as well as in Uieir food. Let an old-country lady, 
newly arrived, go into one of our city churches, and she 
will be astonished at the display of finery which will meet 
her gaze. In the country, people dress more plainly; but 
everywhere they dress well. There, coats have not, cer- 
tainly, the cut of Stultz, nor yet are the gowns of the latest 
fashions ; still, both are neat and comfortable. The men 
are respectable, and the women tidy. There is no lock of 
ribbons, and that much-worshipped * edging.' 

As this is an age of figures, 1 shall now support the fore- 
going statements by citing a few. I quote trom Scobie's 
•dmirable Almanack. * The number of proprietors of real 



estate, liable to assessment in Upper Canada, was, in 
1848, about 65,000, and the number of acres occupied, 
8,618,591, or about 188 acres to each. Allowing the re- 
turn of lands under cultivation, whether arable or pasture, 
to be near the truth, viz., 2,546,920 in all, and as the 
body of the people ore supported by agriculture, we find 
every 8| cultivated acres supporting one person.' 

The fertility of the United States is often referred to, but 
it would appear that Canada is, in proportion to its extent 
apd population, more of an agricultural country than the 
other. The surplus of our wheat is very great. With us, 
the average quantity for each person in 1847 was nearly 
10^ bushds, while that grown in the States was only S^. 
The allowance generally made for each person is five 
bushels a-year; so that we have rather better than one- 
half of all the wheat grown f6r exportation. Besides wheat, 
other things are grown in great abundance. Thus there 
were raised the same year, for each person, 1^ boshela of 
maize, 2^ of pease, 64 of potatoes, 9} of oats. The amount 
of all these put together is so much greater than that re- 
quired for the support of life, that the reader will at once 
see the soundness of the foregoing remarks. 

From 1842 to 1848, hogs had increased 28 per cent; 
horses, 82 ; and sheep, 45. To this last item, I would par- 
ticularly direct attention. New Zealand and Australia are 
peculiarly wool-growing countries ; but it would seem that 
we also are making rapid advances in the production of 
this commodity. As to the quali^, I can only say that 
the * Tweeds ' made at our own mills, fh>m our own mate- 
rial, are equal to those manufactured in Britain. People 
here prefer them. 

In seven years, the United States had received about 
one-seventh of an addition to its population; in six years, 
Canada had gained, as already stated, nearly one-half. In 
1848, the number of churches in Upper Canada was 805 
— of colleges and high schools, 39 — of common schools, 
2800. Since 1842, the number of common schools has 
more than doubled. In that year, there were 1441 taverns, 
whereas now there are 2147. It is a gratifying sign that 
schools have increased much more rapidly than taverns. 
The above statistics refer to government sdioohi only ; be> 
sides these, there are many private ones. 

What has now been adduced will surely show that the 
assertion with which I started is well-founded. Let it ever 
be borne in mind, however, that, great as is the supply of 
honey in our hive, we make no allowance for drcoies. 
These will famish here. It is only by industry thai we 
can earn our bread. The blessedness of our position is» 
that with this we cannot /ot^ to earn it 

Canada is a good field fur the emigrant, because of its 
proximity to the United States. This may seem rather a 
questionable recommendation to some; nevertheless, it ap- 
pears a very strong one to me. The old countryman, Ur 
from home, and, unaccustomed to his new mode of life, is 
apt to lose energy and rest contented, if he can only get 
food and clothes. But he is not permitted thus to sleep. 
Close by, along our whole frontier, is settled a people 
whose whole exbtence is enterprise and bustle. Somo of 
these have come among us, bringing their sleepless energy 
with them, and stirring up all with whom they are brought 
in contact The neighbourhood of such a race, inhabiting 
an old and wonderfully prosperous country, acts liko a 
spur on Canada. But for this, I feel persuaded we wonld 
have gone on here in true old style, and would have been 
a half century further back than we now are. We may 
condemn the * 'cuteness ' of Jonathan ; but, after all, we have 
to thank him for much of our own. 

This proximity is advantageous to us mentally, as well 
as commercially. They are a reading people, and will 
have books of all sorts, no matter how they [urocure them, 
and these reprints are largely imported by us. Alike 
ignorant of our wants and reeouroes, the home goTemment 
tries to keep many of these from us; still, the necessity of 
the case at once demands and justifies their defiant intro- 
duction. These publications prevent our rusting^ and enable 
us to know all whioh others know, and to keep, if we choose, 
abreast of the literature of our day- To me, this appears 
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a peealiftT adyantage which other colonies cannot eojny, 
and which tends materially to our prosperity. Coold we 
be restricted to the books printed in England, the distance 
and expense woold so limit oar supply, that we would 
scarce be able to know what daily pMsed around us. As 
it is, we need in nothing lag behind our brethren beyond 
the sea. 

This proximity is farther advantageous to us, in this re- 
spect, that, should we not like the one country, we can at 
once go to the other. We have thus two strings to our 
bow. Sometimes circumstanees may prove un&vourable 
to an indiridoal, and he finds that Canada will not suit 
him. When this is the case, he has, close at hand, another 
country of boundless resources and growing wants, in 
which, if he is good Ibr anything at all, he must make a 
Uvelihood. There are^ and need be, but few failures with 
us; still Buoh things occasionally occur, and when they 
do, it is well that there is a resting-place of another cha- 
nioter, whither the party may go, to try once more. 

The political condition of the country is encouraging. 
Thirteen years ago, we had one rebellion, which, amount 
many evils, did some good. Since then, we have lived in 
quiet, enjoying a very popular constitution — the franchise 
being so extended, as to be all but universal. There is, 
therdfore, no ground for dreading any new outbreak of any 
kind. It is true, much has of late hota said about annex- 
ation ; but it was said in a peaceable way, by peaceable 
men; and should the subject again come up, and lead to 
action as well as words, there will be no confusion or tur- 
moil of any kind. We will doubtless soum day separate 
from the mother country ; but it will be with her consent 
Meanwhile, if petulant officials are hindered firom playing 
pranks with us, I make bold to say, that the day m ques- 
tion has not yet dawned. Open when it may, no cloud 
will dim its brightness. Our passage fkt)m British to 
American allegiance will be a very quiet and philosophic 
nflfair. Such a consummation I certainly do not desire; 
bot, while it is little to be wished for, it is just as little to 
be dreaded, since the only difference of a political kind 
which would thence arise would be rather a theoretical than 
a practical one. Commercially, we would gain, rather than 
loee, by a change. Let the intending emigrant cling to 
England with all his heart, and so cement more firmly the 
union between her and us ; still, he need not dread a sepa- 
ration. The only difference we would feel would be in the 
alteration of a tew titles and legal forms. Whenever change 
shall come, it will not in any way diminish our prosperity. 
As much cannot be said for the fdture of other places. 

Such, then, somewhat briefly stated, are soms of the 
grounds on which I commend Canada to the notice of my 
countrymen ; and I cannot help thinking that they are solid 
and reasonable. It is at all times a serious thing to direct 
men in matters of this kind; still, my own mind is f^ 
from all fear as to 4he results to any one on whom my 
opimons may operate. The j udicious, steady emigrant wiU 
never condemn me. 

I already ^K>ke of Upper Canada, as the best portion of 
the provinoe for the English emigrant I would now re- 
peat what I then said. Both Upper and Lower Canada 
are prosperous, wherever the hands and intellects of men 
of Saxon blood are in operation. Still truth demands this, 
that the more extensive and rapid prosperity of the Western 
portion be admitted. Both sections are improving ; but the 
one takes more rapid steps than the other. I need scarcely 
■ay that the French districts are immeasurably behind 
vwry other, either East or West To their presence is to be 
traced, in great measure, the difference. The progress of 
our cities is materially checked by them, and even the 
Eoglish districts, lying beyond and round them, suffer more 
or less. In spite, however, of their efforts to stand still, we 
move on in the cities, and everywhere else; and we would 
move on all the fitster, if they were altogether out of the 
Toad. The two races do not pull together, but differ in 
creeds, in habits, in wealth, in intellect, in energy. The 
French are numerically strong — the English are commer- 
cially and intellectually so ; but the French flesh and bone 
ooint at an election for quite as much as that of our j 



countrymen. The one race is priest-ridden, and always 
looking backward; the other is free to think, and ever 
looking forward. The power of voting and the vis inertia 
of the Frenchman are the hindrances which we feel, so far 
as we are hindered. 

Leaving, however, the French districts, there are others, 
in Lower Canada, a here Gallic pithlessness and Romish 
stupidity have not a rood to stand on, and there prospe- 
rity and advancement are everywhere visible. Those parts 
of Lower Canada at which the intending emigrant may, 
if he pleases, look, are called the * Eastern townships,' and 
lie back from the south bank of the St Lawrence. Here, 
British and American influences, political and religious, 
predominate, and progress is correspondingly visible. In 
such a district, advantageous settlements may be made. 
There are also some other localities, fhrther down the river ; 
but the climate there is too severe to make them very suit- 
able, if anything better is to be had. While, then, there are 
sections in this province in every way worthy of notice, 
there are none in the other which are not Unless where 
the soil chances to be bad, and this is a rare occurrence, 
the whole of Upper Canada is fit for a Britbh settler. I 
need not, after what has been said, urge on my countrymen 
the impropriety of taking up their aU>de among a French 
population. All who do so are more or less cut off from 
the society of their fellows, lack the stimulus of kindred 
minds, are deprived of religious and educational privileges, 
will degenerate rapidly themselves, and may hve to see 
their children either wander away to distant places, or else 
intermarry with Romanists, and beoome as apathetic as 
those by whom they are surrounded. 

Independent of the fi^reat advanta^ of dwelling among 
a people united by kindred sympatUes and habits, there 
is one which gives the Western Province a decided sup^ 
riority over the Eastern, vix., the greater mildness of the 
cUmaite. As we have already seen, the summer there is 
longer and the winter correspondingly shorter. Before a 
furrow is made in this neighbourho<^ almost all the grain 
in Upper Canada is sown. In like manner, when all agri- 
cultural operations are here suspended, they may there be 
prosecuted successfully. To the farmer, this is of incalcu- 
lable advantage; and, of course, whatever adds to his wealth 
increases that of all around him. This year, the harvesting 
of Upper Canada was ended early in August, while, in this 
vicinity, they were only taking off their crops in the end of 
September. In the West, peaches and grapes are grown in 
the open air; but down here they are raised only in hot- 
houses. In the one district, the cattle run about unhoused 
all winter ; while, in the other, they must be both housed 
.and fed. Many people object to the Lower Province, from 
an idea that the land is not good. This, however, is a great 
mistake. There is as good land here as anywhere else : 
our difficulties are found in our neighbours and climate. 
The long winter and the people are indeed the two ob- 
stacles in the settler's way down here, and neither the one 
nor the other can be got rid of. Some mav fimcy the lat- 
ter of these objections to be somewhat selfish ; but I feel 
assured that higher ground than this can be claimed for it 
The dread of Popery is not selfish ; and the sense of annoy- 
ance, which passes through the mind of an active man 
when he feels himself hindered by a lasy one^ cannot bo put 
under that head. Were this the only ground of fault- 
finding inth our poor fellow colonists, we should blush for 
our meanness; out daily experience tells us it is not 
They are an unenergetic race, devoid of enterprise, igno- 
rant, and unfit to rule ; yet numerous, and possessing votes, 
and so capable of exercising a powerful influence in the 
government of the colony. Almost all the wealth and en- 
terprise are in the hands of the British part of the popultv- 
tion, and it is annoying to feel that the political power is 
vested so largely in the hands of an inoffensive, but un- 
thinking, inactive, and priest-governed peasantry. And 
such is the fact In the year 1844, the British population 
amounted in all to 154,480 souls, while the French num- 
bered 624,807. 

Before I conclude, I will draw, what is to me, one other 
argument in favour of Canada, as a place for emigration. 
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When I oommenced this paper, I said it was suitable, be- 
oause so near England, and benoe so easily reaebed. Tbe 
same tmtb I would now use conTerselj : Canada is a suit- 
able place for an Englishman, because, when be once reacbes 
it, be can easily, at any time, reTisit bis nati? e land. There 
are some who, affecting to be cosmopolites, will esteem 
this as but a yery trifling advantage. Fortunately, with 
such men the mass has yery little sympathy. To be of their 
number is a yery doubtful honour, siooe all men who loye 
anything loye their own native land. For this reason, those 
who have left it entertain always the wbh, at some time or 
other, to revisit it. Most men take up their abode in this, 
or other strange countries, because circumstances require 
them to do so ; heuoe, while their interests lie on one side 
of the Atlantic, their affections perpetually wander to the 
other. In memory, the voluntary exile often retreads the 
scenes of his youth, and yearns to revisit them. In the 
hour of sorrow and loneliness, his heart feels after the past 
days of joy and lightness. In tbe sunny sheen of prospe- 
rity, he would wish once more to see the friends so far 
away, and tell them of his success. On the Sabbath morn- 
ing, he sometimes thinks he would like again to sit in that 
church where first he heard of God. When the quiet sum- 
mer night sets in, and all is still and beantiftil, he may re- 
member, that those stars which shine on him tremble in a 
dimmer sky, over the still resting-place of a mndi-Ioved 
mother or greatly-honoured father. Sometimes the breath 
of green fields, hawthorn blossoms, and shining daisies, 
sweeps over his soul, he knows not how, and knows not 
whence ; but, on such occasions, he would fkin a^n toy 
with Dame Nature, as he did in childhood, long, long ago. 
Friends may, in many cases, have departed, and the * old 
familiar faces ' be changed; still, he would like oooe Biore 
to see those who remain. 

These old associations are sacred, and so is the love they 
engender for the place where they were formed. This lave 
of country has ever strengthened and called out all that is 
great and good in man. The flinty and calculating have 
called it selfish, but it is no more so than the love we bear 
those of our own blood. Surely we may love our own ! 
But for a love of counti^ the joys and virtues of home 
would have been little known, the noblest deeds unper- 
formed, and the noblest names unheralded. But fbr this, 
some of the purest incitements to emulation would be lost, 
and the nations would sink down to the level, and be 
governed by tbe maxims of calculating cotton lords, 
strangers to any higher feeling than that of individual ag- 
grandisement 

The settler in Australia is all but banished for ever; we 
in Canada are near home, and can reach it by the steamer 
in fourteen days from the time we leave our own dwellings. 
We can communicate, too, with our friends, by letter, con- 
tinually. We feel, in fact, that they and we are close to- 
gether, and anticipate the day when we will be still closer. 
Elsewhere, men are cut off from the great European family ; 
we feel as if we had only removed to the next country. 
Surely it is something to be so near the human centre of 
light, and life, and goodl 

THE CHEMISTRY OF THE KITCHEN. 

A sums Of PAP1B8 BY A OOUKtBY DOOTOB'S VHFB.— NO. m. 
OXTOBN 

Is a gas, like hydrogen, without colour, taste, or smell. 
It is a tenth part heavier than common air : 100 cubic 
inches of it weigh a little more than 34 grain& It exists 
in the atmosphere in large proportions, 100 feet of air 
containing 20 or 21 feet of oxygen. Its presence, indeed, 
is essential to both vegetable and animal life. It is mainly 
for the purpose of sucking in oxygen that an animal 
breathes, the living system requiring constant and large 
supplies of that gas. It is abo owing to its containing 
oxygen that the atmosphere is able to sustain combustiom 
If there were no oxygen in the air, there could be no lights 
nor fires in it either. 
The chemical equivalent of oxygen is 8 : a thing which 



I must explain, if I can. It appears that, guided by Dial- 
ton, chemists have found that, when two sabata»esa^M»- 
bine chemically, they do not unite in any prqportiwia ytn. 
nuy choose to mix them in. They alvnay* ecHnbioe in 
definite quantitiea or ratios. You can mix eligr witk wcatar 
in any proportions whatever, and tbe result mi m BMrtar 
more or less < thick and slab.' But yon ouuM- aake 
hydrogen combine with oxygen in any other prvpestioa 
than one. That proportion is <me part, say a gfain, «f 
hydrogen, with eight parts, or grains, of oxygea. Y<n 
can snake them combine, indeed, in another propoccieo 
than one to eight, but the resulting conpoond is Ddt wmtm. 
It is another body altogether, poaeseed of aiqgalaity dif- 
ferent properties. And the curious thhng ia tbia : Whn 
you inquire into that other proportioo ia wiiieh hy4rogca 
and oxygen can enter into chemieal union, yon Smd UmI, 
although it is not 1 to 8, it is 1 to 16, or 1 to iwiee a. 8|w- 
cuUtive diemists suppose that water is a oowpmmA «f 
one atom or particle of hydrogen with one stem of oxjgem^ 
and that the other compound of hydrogen and oxygen 
(they call it the peroxide of hydroffen) is composed of one 
atom of hydrogen and two atoms of oxygen. It is inferred, 
from this view, that an atom of oxygen ia dgfat tinoea as 
heavy as an atom of hydrogen. Hence 8 is aud to be tks 
atomic weight, combining ratio or chemical equivalent of 
oxygen. By similar processes of analysis and oomparisao, 
they have found the atomic weights of all the eleoKnta^ 
and, therefore, of all their compoundsw A particle of water 
comprising an atom of hydrogen (1), and one of oxypn 
(8), the atomic weight of a water particle moat be ik. 
Hydrogen is assumed as unity in this scale of atomic 
weights* This is all I can say on this abstract siib|ect at 
present. It will become pUiner, as we proceed to aU sorts 
of particular instances of the law. 

Oxygen is very abundant in nature. Kot only is it a 
constituent of all the great rocks of the geologist — to sij 
nothing of the part it plays in the structure of plants and 
animals — but it also forms eight- ninths of the weight of 
all the water in the world. The earth ia one hondrcd 
and forty-eight and a half milUoos of nriles in enhcd, 
Three-fuurtbs of that large space is oeean. The avecage 
depth of the seas is said to be from one to three. nailes; 
but Sir John Ross once let down aome five milea of line 
without finding the bottom. It is to be understood, thai^ 
that every nine tons of this vast body of water conHaSas 
eight tons of oxygen, and one ton of hydrogen. BatjQogrw 
gen likewise exists in an immense vooiety of miiMi»i^ia ^d 
chemical compounds. At the time of Ijiyoisisr, towards 
the close of the last century, there was not an add knovn 
which did not seem to contain this gas. It aooordinsly 
appeared to him and his followers to be the acidi^jriag 
pnnciple, and they called it oxygen, or the geneiatog of 
acids ; for such is the meaning of the name. TJus origh 
nated in an error, for it is now well understood that ihsia 
are many acids without oxygen in them, but the name le- 
mains. The German chemists, who do not adopt the 
Greekish nomenclature, continue to call it soor-atu^ or 
sour-matter, or, rather, the matter-of-soucneaa. 

KITBOQEB 

constitutes about foni^fifths of the n^iole body of tfaa «t> 
niosphere. It is, accordingly, a ook>nrieas» tasteless^ eaft 
inodorous gas. It is lighter than oxygea hj an e^hiA 
part ; nitrogen is 14 times heavier than hydrt^geSy ivhile 
oxygen is 16 times that weight A candle esnoot ' 
it, any more tlian in hydrogat^ bmt it does net 
hydrogen in bebg combustible. It neitbst bmaa iiha 
hydrogen, nor supports combustion Uke oxyfsn. it Is a 
common opinion, that its use in the atmospiieiia ia 
to diltite the oxygen ; for it is found that 
gen coon destroys an animal, with aU the tgrnnytn— W" 
over- excitement. In undiluted oxygsa, too^ 
bodies bum at so rapid a rate, thai, if the I 
withdrawn from the air, our fivss weiild 
treble-quick time, and everythiag^ like a Jncirnfi ■lid'a^i 
nageable system of cookery^ for one things ^weiaMHtaii ead^^ 
I cannot believe, bowevei^ tl^.nitMgea hMiaaifidiptilpai 
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parfMiie 6t ito own to snbserre ; I mean, in the respiration 
of ptofitfl and animals : a thing to be spoken of afterwards. 
This element is not so plentifdl, by any means, as the 
ot9i^ two ahready described. It forms a part, indeed, of 
all the animals and plants in existence, of all the ammonia 
or hartshorn flitting about the world in one shape or an- 
other, and of all the nitrates which are fonnd scattered 
over the snrffsce of some equatorial oountries. But the 
atmosphere is its prineipal, and probably its fontal, source. 
And a huge source it is, after all $ for the air stretches 
OTer our heads to the height of forty-fire miles and more, 
and those forty-fire miles stretch over a ground-surface of 
0D« hundred and forty-eight and a half millions of miles. A 
oolumn of the air, an inch thick, carried up from the earth 
to the top of the atmosphere, weighs fifteen pounds, and 
twelve pounds of that weight is due to nitrogen. In order 
to find the total weight of Itmospheric nitrogen, you have 
just to multiply twelre pounds by the number of square 
inches in a square mfle^ and that product by the number 
of square miles in the superficies of the earth. 

OABBON, 

the fourth of the chief ingredients of living creatures and 
their food, is a very different sort of thing from the three 
elements I have just described. It is no thin gas ; it is a 
solid, which no neat can truly melt. It is no soft air ; it 
is the hardest of crystals. It is the diamond. That benu- 
tifol gem is three and a half times as heavy as water. It 
would sink in water, and not float, even if it were three 
times lighter than it is. It crystallises either in the regu- 
faur eight-sided figure, or in one of the figures derivable from 
it Its crystal b always characterised by a perfect cleavage 
parallel to the faces of an eight-sided figure in its centre. 
It does not conduct heat well ; that is to say, it does not 
feel so cold in the hand as any of the metals or common 
stones do. Licht passing through it is vei^ much bent 
from it^ straight course, &r which reason, it is said to be a 
potent refractor of light. They say, Newton predicted it 
should one day be found to be combustible, beoiuse he ob- 
served that other great refractors of light were so. I can- 
not see the merit of this prediction, for there are many 
good refractors which are by no means combustible. Hap- 
pily for Sir Isaac's reputation among criticasters, but not 
at aB happily for his fame among good judges, the diamond 
tarns out to be as combustible as a bit of charcoal. Yes ; 
this priceless gem, which no acid nor solvent can touch, 
wfai^ no heat can melt, is easily set fire to in the atmos- 
phere. It boms into a dry gas, and leaves no ash behind : 
a feet which wiH be discussed when we arrive at the 
compounds of carbon and oxygen. 

Diamond, or pure carbon, is a very rare substance, as 
everybody knows. But this element occurs very abun- 
dantly in forms more or less impure. Graphite, plumbago 
(which our pencils are made of), anthracite, jet, common 
coal, ciiarcoal, and coke, are all substantially carbon, dif- 
fering from diamond in not being pure, and not being 
crystallised. The chemist can produce pure carbon by 
several processes, but it always appears as a bhick powder 
in such cases. He cannot crystallise it, else he could 
make diamond ont of the commonest materials : wood, 
flesh, oil, aleohol, or fixed air. It is curious to think that 
the Pitt diamond is nothhsg more than a handful of pure 
luop-blaok, gathered up mto a cr>*stal by the slow and 
Mcret hand of nature ! Yet it is no anomaly in chemistry. 
Silver oan be made to fall down within a clear solution in 
th* shape ef loose brown flakes ; a shower of brown silver- 
IB0W ib an atmosphere of water. The bright and hard 
wlile metal, called platinum, can be prepared as a black 
powder, very like hunp-bhick to the eye ; and it is only by 
pBeuaof adtifioalt process, that this pbtinum- black, as it 
18 eaUed, is convertible into the malleable metal Yet the 
wek ponder and the hammered metal are equally pure, 
»nd thsgr am the seMnBame chemical element Chemistry 
«^»8te «f » great Tariety of outward appearance in its 
ou»e mtemd ideiitlties. Platinum in a black powder, 
aod. Blatiaom in ft Rasaian coin or a South American 
sword-ring, are equally soluble in nitro- hydrochloric acid, 



and the solution is the same in both oases. Carbon unites 
with oxygen, and thereby forms carbonic acid ; but car- 
bonic acid made from diamonds is not a whit better than 
carbonic add from coke or charcoal. 

Carbon in the Mack form is said to be amorphous, or 
shapeless, although there is a distinct tendency to cr^stal- 
lise displayed in the structure of anthracite, and even coke. 
The looser amorphous forms of carbon, especially char- 
coal, have a remarkable power of absorbing gases. A piece 
of charcoal will absorb some ninety times its own bulk of 
ammouiacal gas, some thirty- five times its bulk of carbonic 
acid, more than nine thnee its bulk of oxygen, seven and 
a half of nitrogen, nearly two of hydrogen, and so forth. 
It does not unite chemically with them. They are sup- 
posed to be compressed within its pores : but what com- 
presses them ?* 

Charcoal likewise sucks up the odoriferous and colour- 
ing principles of most vegetable and animal infusions and 
decoctions. This is a vaUiable property ; for tainted flesh, 
whether of mammal, bird, or fish, may be sweetened by 
the presence of a piece of nice, clean, new-made charcoal, 
in the nater in which they are boiled. I am sure it is a 
blessing when these chemiod studies of ours bring us nearer 
home in tliis way. Yet it is the express purpose of these 
articles of mine to domesticate nearly all the great prin- 
ciples, and a multitude of the most important facts, of the 
science. Do not lose your courage, then, gentle reader, 
on the very threshold of the little undertaking. 



Such are the four organic elements, emphatically so 
called. Is it not quaint to think that those thousands of 
grotesque, plain, graceful, picturesque, noble plants, from 
the sea-we^ to the oak, from the mushroom to the palm- 
tree, or from the hyssop on the wall to the cedar of Leba- 
non, are all spun out of those four substances ? Is it not 
almost startling to see such poor elements knit still more 
cunningly together than they are in the rooted forms of 
vegetation, and springing into the manifold life of the ani- 
mal kingdom ? Nay, is there not something terrible in 
the thought, that those three invisible, insipid, inodorous, 
almost impalpable, dry steams or gases, and that bright, 
hard gem, should be capable of being woven together in a 
manner so wonder*working as to produce the body of a 
man, the organ of thought so ai^iring, the medium of 
feelings so tumultuous, the instrument of a will so strong, 
the temple of the Holy Ghost ? But we must come away 
from such perilous contemplations, for there are other ten 
elementary substances which enter, more or less impor- 
tantly, into the composition of animals and plants ; and I 
must say a few words abont them, before proceeding any 
further. 

8IUC0N 

is an element very like carbon, in some respects ; indeed, 
in all essential respects. It does not occur in nature, ex- 
cept in composition with other bodies. The chemist does 
not know how to crystallise it, else it would doubtless be a 
kind of diamond. Sea-sand, sandstone, flint, quartz, and 
a number of minerals, consist chiefly of this element in a . 
stato of nnition with oxygen. Pure sand or rock-crystal 
is, in fact, a tasteless and insoluble acid made of silicon 
and oxygen. The chemical name of pure sand is silicic 
acid, or silica. The chemist withdraws the oxygen from 
such sand by means of potassium, an element which has 
a most powerful attraction or affinity for oxygen ; and the 
elementary silicon is thus procured. It is a dark powder, 
drawing to the brown hue. The lower the temperature 
at which it is prepared, it is the browner ; but when it has 
been raised to a full red heat, it is almost black. Its 
atomic weight is nearly four times that of carbon, being 
twenty-t*vo times that of hydrogen, while that of carbon 
is only t\x. There is another element which resembles 
both carbon and silicon. It is called boron. Its atomic 
weight is about twice that of carbon. It is known as a 
dark powder, drawing on the olive. When carbon, boron, 

* This has fust been explained to me, bnt the explanation b too 
technical for roy pen. 
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and silicon^ in the sUte of powder, are heated high out of 
the air, they all become darker. Carbou is a blue^black, 
boron an oliTe-black, silicon a brown*black. They also 
all become nearly incombustible, when once ignited in 
close yesf^els. When heated in the open air, on the con- 
trary, without having been previously heated out of the 
air, they enter easily into combustion ; that is to say, they 
unite with the oxygen of the atmosphere, and form com- 
pounds with it, while they burn or become red-hot during 
the process. Carbon and oxygen form carbonic acid, a 
gH8 ; boron and oxygen make boracic acid, a soluble solid ; 
silicon and oxygen produce silicic acid, or pure sand, an 
insoluble solid body. 

Such is a mere peep at the likeness and nnlikeness of 
carbon, boron, and silicon. The whole list of elements is 
capable of being gathered into groups in this way, the mem- 
bers of each group possessing the most striking resem- 
blances and intelligible differences to one another. Then 
tho#e very gronps, it is curious to notice, are full of little 
indications that there is some hidden tie beneath the 
surface which links them to one another. I just men- 
tion this, in concection with the carbon group, because 
I know it will gratify the instinct of my readers to conceive 
the fiurmise, that those fifty and more so-called elements, 
which were presented to their notice in the second article 
of this series, are not elements, after all. We women 
love simplicity. Half a hundred elements of matter to 
begin with, we cannot help suspecting, were but a clumsy 
way of proceeding. We conceive so nobly of the Creator, 
that we cannot choose but wish his work to be magnifi- 
cently simple. We conceive so nobly of the chemist, that 
we demand a nearer approach to unity in his discoveries 
and in bis theory. Helpless to give him any advice, we 
a^k Jiim to find out what these brotherly groups of appa- 
rent elements really are. True to our sex, we long to be 
told tliat there are only two parent elements. We would 
fain believe that all those fifty are the children of old 
Priam and his mate; or, to bring all this speculative 
gossip to a climax worthy of the kitchen, we caunot for- 
get how Marsluil de Richelieu composed a dinner of many 
courses, and more than ftfty dishes, for a company of 
princes in his camp, with only beef and flour for his raw 
materials, llie good old soldier's kitchen-master, or che- 
mist-in-ordinary, could not conceive or believe the pro- 
gramme — till he saw it done ! 

8ULPHUB, 

or brimstone, is a well-known, and even a classical, kind 
of matter. It is a simple body, like those substances 
which have already been described ; that is to say, nothing 
has ever yet been extracted from it by the arts of che- 
mistry. From water, the chemist extracts oxygen and 
hydrogen, but from sulphur he can draw out nothing but 
brimstone. Greenish yellow, almost tasteless, yielding a 
certain indefinable smell when rubbed, it is nearly twice 
as heavy as water. Were it half as heavy as it is, it would 
float. It is a non-conductor of beat and electridty — ^two 
things I must explain. 

The reader undentands, after what has been said under 
the head of Htdroqbn, that the hotness of a place or thing 
is merely rebitive or comparative. All things are more 
or less hot. Our world is very hot, in comparison of Sa- 
turn or Neptune, while Mercury is very warm, in compa- 
rison with us. Our nerves are so put together, as to make 
the temperature of the temperate latitudes neither hot nor 
cold to our feeling. Below that temperature, we say they 
are cool or cold ; above it, warm or hot. Now, all the 
bodies in nature have a tendency in them to become of 
the same temperature. If you place an urn full of boiling 
water upon your table, there instantly begins a process of 
interchange between it and the rest of the room. The 
levelling of the temperature between the hot urn and the 
cool room proceeds at once, although also by degrees. 
What are called rays of heat, stream all round from the 
urn, warming the air and whatever tlicy come in contact 
with. This is called the propagation of heat by radiation. 
But there is another method, namely, propagation by con- 



duction. The wood of the table conducts away the heat 
of the urn through its substance. If the table were made 
of gold, it would conduct away that heat far more speedily 
— Uiat is to say, the urn would cool much quicker ; for 
^old is a flrst-rate conductor of heat, and wood is a very 
mdiffereni one. All the metals are good conductors. An 
iron poker thmst into the fire quickly becomes so hot that 
you cannot hold it ; while a wooden stick or a glass rod, 
of the same length, and thrust into the same fire, are quite 
cool at the free end. Iron is a conductor ; glass and wood 
are non-conductors, or, rather, they are very poor con- 
ductors. This is the reason why urns, parlour- ket|lep, 
and tea-pots have often wooden or porcelain handles. If 
you were going to Siberia (in case you were to publish let- 
ters from the Baltic before taking leave of all the Russias), 
and should take such a tea-pot in your canteen, you would 
find that you might lay hold of the handle with compara- 
tive impunity of a winter's morning, while the silver or 
brass would conduct away the heat of your poor hand with 
such fierce rapidity, as absolutely to bum an ulcer in it 
with cold ! So mucli for conductors and non-conductors 
of heat. 

As for the conduction of electricity, it will be enough 
for our present purpose that you understand how electri- 
city (or lightning and thunder on the large scale) is a force 
or natural power, developed in bodies by friction or che- 
mical action, just as heat is. Once developed to excess 
in any one body, it tends, like heat, to be difirused in its 
own way. It is not propagated by radiation, however. In 
hct^ there are curious and all-important differences be- 
tween heat and electricity. The only one we have to do 
with here is this : they are both diffused by conduction ; 
but all bodies conduct heat, some so quickly as to be called 
conductors, others so slowly as to be called non-conductors; 
whereas, certain bodies will not conduct electricity at all, 
while all other bodies conduct it instantaneously. Con- 
ductors of electricity — such as the metals^i plants, animals, 
water — conduct it at once, in the twinkling of an eye ; and 
non-conductors — such as sulphur, glass, gems, air — abso- 
lutely refuse to conduct it at all. Lightning rushes into 
the earth from an electric cloud, through a metallic spire, 
a tree, or a man ; but a pilbr of glam might be thrust 
into its very belly without drawing down a bolt. 

To return to the subject of brimstone. You most know 
that it sustains certain verv curious relations to tempera- 
ture or heat. When a solid body is heated, it swells in 
bulk. The higher it is heated, the more it expands. When 
heated higher and higher, the point of fusion may be at- 
tained, in which case, the substance under trial ceases to 
expand as a solid. It fisklls down liquid, and, if the tem- 
perature continue to be raised, the melted matter goes on 
growing in dimensions, until a point be reached at which 
It passes into the steamy or gaseous state. Once a solid 
body is melted, the higher uie temperature ia raised, it 
usually becomes the thinner or more liquid. Now, sul- 

?hur offers an exception to this use and wont of substances, 
t melts at 232 deg. of Fahrenheit's thermometer. Be- 
tween 282 and 280 deg. it is fluent in the greatest degree. 
Poured into moulds when in this condition, it forms the 
roll-brimstone of commerce. But, heated higher than 
280 deg., it begins to thicken about 820, as if it were be- 
ing cooled ; and, in the range between 428 and 482 deg., 
it actually becomes so tenacious as not to run or flow when 
the vessel containing it is turned upside down. Between 
482 deg. and its boiling point, it liquifies again, but never 
to the same degree as at 248 deg. 

-Sulphur is voUtile. It slowly ascends in vapour, even 
below the point of fusion. About 600 deg. it sublimes, 
as it is called, with rapidity ; and the vapour may be con- 
densed and collected within a cool receiver, suitably dis- 
posed, in the form of minute crystalline grains. This is 
the process of sublimation by which thefloitrt of hnmUont 
are made. The vapour of sulphur is some six and a half 
times as heavy as common air. When raised to the tem- 
perature of 300, or a little higher, this element takes 
fire, bums with a feeble blue light, and is wholly changed 
into a permanent gas called sulphurous acid. Sulphurous 
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pean life, from the ecdeBiastico^manicipal control under 
wfakli il had been hekL Luther appealed to the sove^ 
ieigiM» and aaid, * Your rights also are absorbed in the 
domination of the papacy.' At the outset, therefore, we 
find the Refonnation and the monarchic principle of go- 
Temment leagued together. All the reformed churches 
sought union with the' state at first Now, recall the his- 
tory of reformed churches. Everywhere, you find it is a 
history of secessions, disruptions, revolts against this union. 
The explanation is, that the peculiarity of the Reforma- 
tion — the pith and essence of it — was the assertion of the 
right of private judgment : in other words, the assertion 
that man's reason is given to him by his Maker to discri- 
niioate between what is good and what is evil. Accord- 
ingly, when the English monarchy took the Reformation 
under its protection, this inner antagonism between autho- 
rity and private judgment soon revealed itself. The king 
said, virtually, ' 1 now am your pope : you shall thus and 
thus believe.* And Puritanism, the child of the Refor- 
mation—the second act, it has been called, of the drama, 
as the French Revolution is the third — Puritanism arose 
in England. The Puritan stood on his priestly character. 
* I am God*s priest,' he said. < He hath committed to me, 
and all who, like me, believe His Word, the oracles of 
truth. He hath given me faculties to read and compre- 
hend these oracles. My conscience is charged with the 
right fulfilling of these functions. I cannot believe, I can- 
not worship, as you dictate to me. And whether it be 
right for me to obey kings mortal like myself, or the King 
of kings, kings and lawgivers can judge as well as L As 
for me, I will obey my Gk)d.* 

The persecution of the Puritans commenced ; and the 
New World was provided with its future population. In 
1602, at Boston, in Lincolnshire, under cover of night, a 
cumber of English Puritans, fleeing from the persecution, 
were taken on board a ship fur Holland. The base cap- 
tain delivered them up to the authorities. Robinson, the 
pastor of these worthy people, hired a second vessel in the 
spring of the following year. This time, the vessel shall 
iie-to on an unfrequented coast between Hull and Grimsby. 
Thither, in small companies, arrived the men by land. 
Tiie women and children were conveyed from another point 
by sea. There was a slight mismanagement. The bark 
iu which the latter were arrived a day too soon, and was 
Mlowed to run aground. To save time, the most of the 
men were taken on board. Robinson would not embark 
until the women and children were safe. The people of 
the neighbourhood observed the unusual bustle on the 
shore, and came hurrying down. Then came persons in 
authority, with armed followers. Vhe Dutch captain 
hoisted sail, and the women and children were left to the 
lender mercies of the cruel. But the good pastor was their 
guide. With his help, the parted ones were re-united ; 
and we find them, a few years after, settled under his 
ministry in Holland. 

But Holland was not their home. They were English, 
and loved English ways of life. To their own country, 
with its Laudism and Star-chamber, they would not re- 
turn. They wanted another Enghmd — a Umd of peace 
and freedom ; and there, beyond the waste of waters, it 
had arisen. Untilled were its fields, unbuilt its towns ; 
but heaven was over it, and the Lord of seedtime and har- 
vest was its king. 

Nathaniel Morton, the first historian of this European 
exodus, shall describe their departure to us : ^ So they 
left that goodly and pleasant city of Leyden, which had 
been their resting-place for above eleven years. . . When 
they came to Delfthaven, they found the ship and all 
things ready ; and such of their friends as could not come 
with them followed after them, and sundry came from 
Amsterdam to see them shipped, and to take their leaves 
of them. One night was spent with little sleep with the 
raost, but with friendly entertainment and Christian dis- 
course^|knd other real expressions of Christian love. The 
ne%% day they went on board, and their friends with them, 
where truly doleful was the sight of that sad and mourn- 
ful t)artinflr — fo hear what siffhs. and sobs, and nravera 



did soimd amongst them — what tears did gush from every 
eye, and pretty speeches pierc^ each other's heart — that 
sundry of tho Dutch strangers, that stood on the quay as 
spectators, could not refrain from tears. But the tide, 
which stays for no man, calling them away, that were thus 
loath to depart, their reverend pastor, falling down on his 
knees, and they all with him, with watery cheeks, com- 
mended them, with most fervent prayers, unto the Lord 
and his blessing, and then, with mutual embraces and 
many tears, they took their leaves one of another, which 
proved to he the last leave-taking to many of them.' 

We cannot refrain from adding to this account a sen- 
tence or two from Robinson's parting address, because, 
in truth, the real spirit of Puritan life came out in the 
words he uttered : ' Brethren,* he said, ' we are now 
quickly to part from one another, and whether I may ever 
live to see your face on earth any more, the God of hea- 
ven only knows; but whether the Lord has appointed 
that or no, I charee yon, before God and his blessed 
angels, that you fol^w me no further than you have seen 
me following the I^rd Jesus Christ. If God reveal any- 
thing to you by any other instrument, be as ready to re- 
ceive it as ever you were to receive any truth by my mi- 
nistry ; for I am verily persuaded the Lord has more truth 
yet to break forth out of his Holy Word.* And then he 
spoke of Luther and John Calvin — ' shining lights in their 
time,* he said ; ' yet they penetrated not into the whole 
council of God.* 

With counsels so full of Christian openness, the pilgrim 
fathers set sail. Their arrangements took them first to 
England. From thence, in two vessels, the Speedwell 
and the Mayflower, 170 set sail. The Speedwell was not 
sea-worthy, and put back. At length, on the 6th of Sep- 
tember, the little Mayflower, «it)i 101 English Puritans, 
is fairly on her way. 

Let us look wiell at this handful. They are carrying 
New England over the waste. They are the seed of mighty 
things. As the world grog's older, they will grow more 
venerable. European life goes with them into tne dim old 
forests of the West. The Spaniard, the gold- digger, the man 
whose culture was Romanic, is eating his gold and perish- 
ing. The Saxon worshipper, with a heart for peace, with an 
arm for industry, with a trust in God, is to forestall him. 
The Spaniard will stagnate— the Saxon will spread. How 
the magnanimous heart of Columbus would have rejoiced 
in such colonists ! There is a patriarchal solemnity about 
their lives. Their souls are full of the departure of Abra- 
ham. God was with him, thev thought. * Their strength 
was in the trust that breasts all billows.* They Went forth 
into tho wilderness, leaning on tlie Beloved. They were 
sorely tried. They could not get landed on the spot they 
\rished. The snell bUst from the sea reminded them that 
winter was at hand. It was already the middle of No- 
vember before the Mayflower dropped anchor in the shel- 
ter of Cape Cod. The pilcrinis drew up a deed of govern- 
ment on board, as English subjects, and John Carver was 
chosen governor for a year. Another month passed ere 
they could land. Exploring parties were sent forth to find 
a proper site. It was not easy to find one. The perils of 
these explsrers are most graphically told by Bancroft, in 
his ' History of the United States.* At last, on Monday, 
10th December, the emigrants leave the Mayflower. The 
rock where they landed is still shown to the stranger, as 
one of the sacred things of the New World. 

Chcever has given us a good panoramic description of 
Plymouth Harbour at the present day, taken from the 
Burial HiD. ' Below you lies the town, around the bosom 
of the hill. The harbour is one of those vast inlets so fre- 
quent along our coast, where, at high tide, you see a mag- 
nificent bay studded with islands, and opening proudly 
into the open ocean, but, at low tide, an immense extent 
of muddy, soft-grassed, and sea-weeded shallows, with a 
narrow stream winding its way amone them to find the 
sea.* Such as it is now, the pilgrun fathers found it to 
their cost They have recorded, in one of their journals, 
how ' we could not come near the shore by three-quarters 
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great prejadice to us, for oar people, going on sbore, were 
forced to vade a bowsliot or two ia going a-land, which 
caused many to get colds and cougl^, for it was by this 
time freezing weather.' 

It is very touching to read such words — ' By this time 
it was freezing weather.* Their houses are to build — their 
arrangcTnents for the spring to be completed — their little 
society to be governed. The Mayflower is on her passage 
^home — the garment of barrenness is on the land of their 
adoption. And these were not pictorial distresses. Go- 
vernor Carver buried a son, then sunk iuto the grave him* 
self. His widow followed, and others were made widows. 
Two and three died in a day, — * this freezing weather.' 
In March, as many as thirteen have to be buried. Of 
our 101, scarce 50 remain to look upon their new home- 
steads when the spring breeze shall blow. 

The Spaniards got no such welcome when they touched 
at the Bahama Islands. Columbus cannot sufficiently ex- 
press his admiration of the fragrance and the beauty of 
the scene, recalling to his mind the best districts of Spain. 
But it was appointed to the pilgrim fathers to settle on 
less hospitable shores. The long ridge of mingled rock 
and sand, which the sea appears to have left behind as it 
retired, which rises between the base of the Alleghany 
Mountains and the Atlantic — an arid and barren coast — 
received them and their successors, and was the cradle of 
those young confederacies which were one day to become 
the United States of America. Behind the rounded sum- 
mits of the AUeghanies, the Mississippi rolls down a course 
of 2500 miles, through a valley which has been pronounced 

* the most magnificent dwelling-place prepared by God for 
man.* Beyond the valley of the Mississippi, over its 
western wall — the Rocky Mountains — lies the Californian 
wealth. But ont of tho hard rocks and the poor soil on this 
side of the AUeghanies, the European Puritan is to extract 
hU gold for generations, and. by patient industry, to prove 
his title, before he go in and possess the land. The fifty 
are not without hope : 

* Oar bleak hills shall bad and blow. 
Vines cor rocks shall OTergrow, 
Plenty in oar valleys flow. 

We but ask our rooky strand, 
Freedom's true ond brother band. 
Freedom's strong and honest hand. 

Take year land of sun and bloom ; 

Only leave to freedom room 

For her plough, and forge, and loom.* 

And thus was founded the American nation — the Euro- 
pean wett of the Atlantic. In a very able article in the 

* Edinburgh Review' lately, the remark was made, that 

* The English Puritans divided their vast inheritance be- 
tween them in the reign of Charles I. One body remained 
at home, and established the English constitution; one 
crossed the Atlantic, and founded the American republic' 
The reviewer adds : * According to Mr Bancroft, about 
22,000 landed in New England before the assembling of 
the Long Parliament — ^that is, during the first twenty years 
after the landing of the pilgrims — and they received few 
accessions afterwards.' At the present day, the number 
of their descendants has been estimated at 4,000,000 ; but, 
in a population which has to suffer so many amalgama- 
tions, the estimate can hardly be more than a surmise. It 

*is both easier, and, on the whole, truer, to say that New 
England — tho states east of the Hudson — is the existing 
representative of those PuritanB who left the old country 
in the seventeenth century. 

This being the case, we shall now endeavour, before we 
pass from this part of our subject, to indicate the more 
internal connection, the social or political link, which 
there is between New England society, as we find it, and 
its 0!d England fathers. 

At the first glance, instead of connection, there is con- 
tradiction. "We believe, any reader of New England news, 
much more any one who has been in New England, knows 
that the essential element of its society is democracy : 
not merely democracy as to individuals, but democracy 
as to the opinions of individuals. The majority of votes is 



master. Public men, public opinions, public worship, an 
put to the vote. The American is intolerant, only to a 
minority. Now, there was no condition of things which 
the Puritan fathers contemplated with greater avernon 
than this same. As to politics, for example, they were 
zealous monarchy men. Their social compacts were all 
drawn out in the name, and for the behoof, of the English 
monarch. As to religion, again, although they were them- 
selves fugitives from persecution, it was the last thing to 
suggest itself to them, that persecution, in general, was a 
wrong thing. People who do not examine the matter, 
say they were too bigoted, too ignorant, to see thia. In 
point of fact, they were simply too sincere. The men felt 
that they were right, and that there could not be two 
shapes of right. * God* forbid,' their leading men said, 
' that our love for the truth should grow so cold ais to al- 
low us to tolerate errors. Better far to have tares 
in the field, to have people confurming only in appearance, 
than to have thorns and briars.' Another said—* Of all 
impieties, polypiety b the grreatest ; and it is impious ig- 
norance to assert that men should have liberty of eoa- 
science.' They openly taught, and avowed, and acted on 
these sentiments. And men and women were banished, 
whipped, and even executed, in accordance with them. 
And yet, out of this intolerance has ^rung New Engtand 
toleration ; and from monarchy men, the deroocrata 

The explanation lies in the fact that the Puritan Ci- 
thers were Protestants. The essential thing in them, al- 
though they themselves were far from being conscioas of 
this, was the right of private judgment, the supremacy of 
the individual conscience in things relating to faith, and 
of the reason in things relating to politics. 

Wo have already shown that Luther appealed to mo- 
narchy for the support of religion. It was an indication 
of the quite opposite nnder-current of the Reformation 
principle, that his successor, Calvin, founded the repobtie 
of Geneva ; that the Calvinists of Scotland, at some mo- 
ments of their struggle, contemplated an imitation of this; 
and that the Commonwealth- men of England did erect a 
temporary republic in their country. But these tendendei 
were not generally recognised. Even the Quakers, the 
people of whom the Protestant principle took the deepest 
hold, sought and obtained patents of government from the 
English monarchs, before they began to colonise. 

We are very anxious that our younger frienda should 
have a clear conception of the fact we are now referring 
to. They are exceedingly apt to be perplexed, in the 
study of history, by mistaking the essential priocipks 
of great movements. And there is almost noUiing less 
known in Protestant Scotland, than Protestantism it- 
self. * It is justification by faith,' says one. * It is the 
Bible,* says another. * It is established chnrcbes,' says 
a third. < It is voluntaryism,' says a fourth. Now, it is 
not one of any of these things. It is connected with these 
thin^, simply because its i^erents are. But by itself 
considered in its vital, actuating principle, it ia negatktif 
the revolt of the human mind against traiditional antbo- 
rity; and, poBVtitely, it is the resolution of the same 
human mind to trust to its own judgments of what is right 
and wrong. 

We recall to mind what we said in the eighth paper, 
about the Christian priesthood. Protestantism grows out 
of the recognition of this^ fact, as naturally as the blade 
does out of the seed. Knowing that I am a priest to God 
— and this really was the new thing brought to light by 
Luther — ^knowing that I, as a belraver in Him, withoat 
ordination, without apostolical succession, without being 
either a monk or any other sort of officer in the outward 
worship, but, by the mere virtue of my portion as a be- 
liever, am a priest, a man free and welcome to go, for my 
own soul, into God*s presence — I cannot fail to protest 
against authority of an official kind. I see that God hat 
lifted me out of that sphere. I see that there is in my 
own bemg a faculty by which I may commune with Him. 
I recognise that He has intrusted to this &cuUy tlw 
mighty function of giving glory unto him. And this once 
seen-^that in regard to uie highest things, eadii man has 
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been, bo to speak, placed ander his own care — whatever I 
may beHeve as to doctrine, whatever shape of the tnith 
may moot commend itself to my mind, however rr.uch I 
may be under the iofloence of bygono habits~I am essen- 
ttally a Protestant. 

Now, the English Puritans, without knowing the whole 
range of the principle of universal priesthood, recognised 
the fiict, and cherished it with abundant clearness. By 
virtue of it, they endured persecution, rather than con- 
form to the worship of the Episcopal party in England. 
Even when they were denying to the Episcopalians, on the 
one hand, and to the Sectaries, on tlie other, the right of 
private judgment, they were exercising it themselves. 
Their voluntary exile from their fatherland was an exer- 
cise of it The exercise of it was the vital thing in their 
history. Everything else has fallen away from them; their 
peculiar views in theology ; their avowed politics ; their 
' I intolerance. In their descendant of New England, in bis 
' ! universal tolerance and democracy, we have the natural 
• and inevitable — we are far from saying the final — develop- 
ment of the Protestant principle. 
There is another aspect in which the connection be- 
' tween the New Englander and the Pilgrim fathers may be 
i viewed — the aspect turned toward us when we stand on 
{ exclusively political ground — which has been admirably 
; pourtrayed in a work we recommend for earnest study, 
; De TocquevilIe'*s * Democracy in America.' This book 
; was written ' under the impression of a kind of religious 
; dread, produced in the author's mind by the contempla- 
tion' of the irresistible progress of democracy in Europe. 
A mighty revolution seems to him to be accomplishing 
itself in all European states. The old bands of society 
aro loosening. The spell of royalty is broken. In 
politics, in faith, in thought, there is an overtummg. Ail 
things are tencUng to equality. All old things have lost 
their venerableness. And political and religious men 
are not conscious whither the current is carrying them. 
Influenced by this sight, he went to America. There, 
it seemed to him, the revolution going on in Europe has 
reached its natural limits; and reached it with perfect 
ease. -And he confesses, that he wbhed to see in the 
west the image of that democracy to which Europe is 
being borne, with its inclinations, its character, its pre* 
jndices, and its passions, in order to learn what we have 
to fear or to hope from its progress. It is in connection 
with this purpose that he is leid to speak of the Pilgrim 
fathers. All the peculiarities of New England society had 
their germ in them. We shall attempt to give a brief 
outline of his idea. 

He was struck, we have said, with the progress of de- 
mocracy in Europe. From the very first, this element 
has existed, and gathered strength. All movements — the 
whole character of European history— has forwarded it. 
Recur to the feudal times. Physical force was the only 
means by which man could act on man. The clergy rose 
into eminence. By their very constitution opening their 
ranks to all classes, democracy was fostered. Children of 
the people sat on the throne of St Peter. As property ac- 
quired fixed boundaries, law^-ers were needed ; and for a 
long time, only the sons of poor men would submit to a 
drudgery, which, however, lifted them up to the same tri« 
bunal where princes sat. It was a mighty equaliser, 
money. With money, I can favour a kuig; and the money- 
classes at the first were Jews and traders. Then came 
literature — the spread of intellectual light — the searcher 
out of hid talent. Then came the struggle between the 
nobles and the king. To procure money-help, the nobles 
granted privileges to the towns on their estates ; to pro- 
cure soldiers, the kings granted little bits of freedom to 
thepeoplev Democracy throve in the strife. The crusades 
and civil wars decimated the nobles, and made room for 
churchmen and merchants. And thus there was implanted 
in the bosom of European society, the seeds and prij;ciples 
of democracy. 

When this element had acquired a strength which made 
decay impossible, the Puritans crossed the Atlantic Con- 
eaoaiBly, ihey were not democrats. Even after the 



battles with Charles, their English brethren had no ether 
thought than a settlement according to law, under a here- 
ditary kin}?, and this kin^, the actual Charles Stewart, 
they had defeated. The Pilgrim fathers had not been so 
shaken from monarchic principles when they went forth. 
They had a heart-love for monarchic institutions. But 
they were borne on a current stronger than themselves ; 
or, rather, they were themselves the channel of a current, 
of which they were not conscious. < 

At the time of their emigration, the parish system, at 
bottom a democratic institution, was deeply rooted in the 
habits of the English. The men who were to erect this 
system in the New World, did not go forth, as the German 
tribes had done, under a leader who was to become king. 
No man thought himself superior to his neighbour. And 
even when there did, in a land where the population had 
to be counted by hundreds, where markets were not created, 
the necessity for personally cultivating the soil preserved 
all upon an equal footing. 

Besides this, the earlier Puritans were all of tlie edu- 
cated class. They were not gentry; but neither were 
they denizens of the hovel or the lane. They were men 
accustomed to think ; their intellects sharpened by the 
theological discussions which prevailed in the mother- 
country; their moral being purified by suffering — men 
who left their homes in England, neither for wealth nor 
comfort, but that, in the uncultivated ranges of the 
Western Continent, the idea to which they adhered might 
have freedom to develop. 

Representatives, lovers, of the parish system, then, these 
cultivated and moral men sat down to Irame institutions 
for New England. You will find in these institutions 
things rude and old-worid enough ; but you find, side by 
side with narrowness and cruditv, *a body of political 
laws, which, though written two hundred years ago, is , 
still ahead of the liberties of our age.' You find, in fact, 
the general principles which are the groundwork of all that 
is proposed by our modem politics ; * the intervention of 
the people in public affairs, the free voting of taxes, the 
responsibility of authorities, personal liberty, and trial by 
jury.' 

The parish system was reproduced in the constitution 
of towns. Each town was to manage its own affairs, provide 
for its poor, educate its children ; and each citizen had a 
vote ; and all this in circumstances where there were no 
hindrances, such as hem us in overpeopled districts, where 
there was ample space, material and social, for the insti- 
tution to grow. 

Such is a very meagre account of the genealogy of 
American institutions, as illustrated by De Tocqueville. 
Added to the view we have presented from the religions 
ground, there has been given, we venture to think, a very 
full find simple pourtrayal of the inner connection which 
exists between the Pilgrim father and the New England 
statesman. 

An additional remnrk, hnplied, indeed, in all we have 
said about them, is that, as the founders of a nation, they 
are in human history rare examples of untarnished worth. 
Rome was founded by outlaws ; England by p-'rates ; the 
old empires of Asia were baptised in blood. The Ameri- 
can nation alone has taken its rise from men, who, of all 
things, least wished to use the sword unjustly, or to do an 
unjust thing by their brother man. Wc look back, not 
without reverence, to the men who were raised up out of 
obscurity, to govern the little colonics at the first. We 
see them ploughing, and buying and selling, like their 
neighbours, and yet fblfilling the august functions of the 
magistracy. We see their actions subjected to public 
opinion, and their position maintained notwithstanding. 
Venerable are all lawgivers and rulers. Noma, Solon, 
Lycurgus, Charlemagne, Alfred, Hildebrand, Cri;mwell, 
are names which we hallow, for that they represented 
justice. We shall add to the reverend catalogue the name 
of Winthrop, the Puritan Governor of Massachusetts. 
He was not a democrat, the Boston historian will tell you. 
The least part is the best part, he was accustomed to say, 
of a community. A wiser than he had also said it. He 
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was a man of wise heart. The iotolerance of his brethren 
was little relished by him. On his deathbed, when they 
asked him to sign the banishment of a minister, he re- 
fused, adding, * I have done too much of that abeady.* 

In one of the Boston accounts of the early settlements 
there, a number of line things are told of Winthrop. In 
our England, he was made Justice when he was only 
eighteen years of age. His aptitude for the magistracy 
was very great. ' It is a pity,' said Charles I., * that 
such a worthy gentleman should be no better acconmio- 
dated than with the hardships of America.' He had a 
wondeiful control of his own passions. On one occasion, 
one of the officers of the colony wrote him a * sharp letter,* 
oompUining of his official acts. He sent back the letter; 
would not keep such a letter of provocation by him. By 
and by, the writer of the letter, while there was a scarcity 
of food in the colony, sent to buy some of Winthrop's 
cattle. ' Receive them,* said the governor, 'as a gift, in 
token of my good-will.* The offender wrote back — * Sir, 
your overcoming of yourself hath overcome me.* This way 
of dealing with offenders was loved by him. One hard 
winter, complaint was made that a person frequently stole 
wood from his pile. The governor soon put a stop to the 
stealing. He ordered the man into his presence. 'Friend,' 
said he to the trembling thief, ' it is a cold winter this, 
and I doubt not you are but poorly provided with wood. 
You are welcome to supply yourself at my pile, until the 
winter is over.* His £rc«, generous disposition subjected 
him at first to many unjust suspicions. The narrow- 
minded fancied, because he did not do as they wished, 
that he was too arbitrary in his government ; and he was 
put upon his defence. The defence was such, that, from 
that time forwa^, he was always re-elected governor of 
the state. In the course of the defence, he gave a fine 
description of liberty, in the following sentences : ' There 
is a liberty,* he said, * of corrupt nature, which is affected 
both by men and beasts, (the liberty) to do what they 
list ; and this liberty is inconsistent with authority, im- 
patient of all restraint ; by this liberty, we are all hurt ; 
*ti8 the grand enemy of truth and peace, and all the ordi* 
nances of God are bent against it. But there is a civil, a 
moral, a federal liberty which is the proper end and ob- 
ject of authority ; it is a liberty for that only which 
is just and good; for this liberty you are to stand 
with the hskZhrd of your very lives, and whatsoever crosses 
it, is not authority, but a distemper thereof. This liberty 
is maintained in a way of subjection to authority, and the 
authority set over you will, in all administrations for your 
good, be quietly submitted u nto by all but such as have 
a disposition to shake off the yoke, and lose their true 
liberty, by their murmuring at the honour and power of 
authority.' 

Amid the echoes of these true words, we shall take 
leave of the Pilgrim fathers. Well may the patriots of 
the New World hallow their memories. They are their 
heroes. The Revolution and Washington are but fruits 
of them. They were the true beginning — the soul of 
America. New Endand is their monument — their be- 
quest. And when the destiny of the states which make 
up New England shall have unfolded itself — when the 
dominating and ascending spirit, which at present flings 
its radiance thence, up over the Canadas, and down 
through the states of the south, shall have clothed itself 
in proper institutions — it will refer, with all its voices, to 
the little companies of Puritans, who, at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, sailed from England, to build 
homes and churches on the opposite shore of the Atlantic 



PLINY THE ELDER. 

Caius Puhixjb Skodndus, Burnamed the Elder, was a dis- 
tinguished natural historian, bom, according to some, at 
Verona ; according to others, at Oomum ; and, according 
to Hardouin, at Rome. The year of bis birth was the 
774th year of Rome, and the 20th of the Christian era. 
He was held in high esteem, not only by his countrymen 
at large, but, in particular, Dy the two Roman emperors, 



Vespasian and Titus. Of his personal history, little ii 
known, beyond what we find in the works of ha n«phcv, 
Pliny 'the Younger, and the book of Euettfuu^ ' 9e Vuv 
lUustribus.' 'He seems to have travelled in Gen»a^, 
Spain, and on the coast of Afrioa ; and there is raacoa fa 
believing that he visited Britain, Egyp^ and JudeA. Hs 
is said to have been so strict an eooaomist oC lima^ Uiat he 
never went abroad without being Acoompanied by lui 
amanuensis; and he even, on one oooasioo, rebuked fail 
nephew for having taken a walk. In 4he jear 79, be 
commanded the Roman fleet at MLsenum; «nd havug 
gone ashore, for the purpose of raor» aocurately inspect- 
ing the &mous eruption of Mount VesQvioSy whiob tkea 
took place, and which overwhelmed, for sixteen centnnea, 
the cities of Herculaneom and Pompeii, be penshed is 
consequence. Pliny's work on Natural History is one of 
the pn>foundest and most varied kind. This work is ia 
thirty-seven books. He died in the 63th year of im age. 
The town of Hereulaneum was discovered Ia 1718|, and 
Uiat of Pompeii forty years alt«r. When the lava which 
covered them had been cleared away, they were, as is well 
known, found full of busts, statnes, paintings, and uten- 
sils; all highly calculated to throw lighten tbepetsoBal 
and domestic manners and customs of the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Italy. 

Suetonius speaks of Pliny as certainly bom at Kev 
Comum ; and mentions that, in his youth, he served as a 
cavalry officer with distinction. When he visited Afrioa, 
he was twenty-two years of age; and the oommaader 
under whom he served was Lucius Pomponius. Wiifa 
Pomponius^ he traversed Germany from one eaA to the 
other. At an early age, he had studied under Apiea, at 
Rome. He held important proouratorshipe^ and wMb at 
the same time, assiduously devoted to literature; so much 
so, that, although immersed in pnblic occupations, he was 
one of the most voluminous writers of the agia. In this 
respect^ he resembled De Thou, Voltaire, Sir Walter Soott, 
ana numerous others; who, pursuing the aotive affairs nk 
public life, and no mere hook-worms, nevertheless seni Iwtii 
to the world volume upon volume, and work upon work, 
with a rapidity and cojAousness which astonished, aawell 
as delighted, the various generations among whim tbey 
liv^. With the ezo^ion of his ' Natural Histoi^,* Pliny's 
works have all perished; but among them was aa ac- 
count, in twenty volumes, of all the vara in whiob hii 
countrymen, the Romans, had been engaged with the Ger- 
mans. 

Pliny's nephew has given us a very miaute aoeonat of 
his uncle's habits; and ttom him we learn that he slept 
little, and carried on his studies and literary ooci^atioBi 
at home when most people are wrapped in the prolbuBd- 
est slumber. His hour of commencing study was usiially 
about sunset^ and in winter gsxumHj aboat one, or, st 
the latest, two in the morning. Before daylight he was 
with the emperor Vespasian ; who» like himself, gave the 
hours of darkness to business and philosophy. Oa leav- 
ing the emperor, he transacted the duties of his ofBoe^ aad» 
returning home, spent the rest of the morning either ia 
reading, or in digesting the richly stored treasnras of his 
mind. When summer, with her blue skies and bsaltbj 
breezes, came, he would, when he had Idsurev lis in the 
sunshine, having a book read to him, and taking aotes el 
what he heard. As Sir Walter SooU said, that hajiefsr 
travelled in a stage-coach with a pai^ger, however f$tu- 
pid, that he did not derive some information 'teomt so 
Pliny declared that t]iere was no treatise^ howev^ me^ 
gre, ttom which he could not extract instractioB* Aier 
thus employing himseU; he took a cold bath, att aoni^ 
thing, and slept a little. He then laboured sigain tfll 
dinner. Such were his halMts when ocoopiad milk his 
public duties, and when resident in Roviqw At otter 
times, when withdrawn from the turmoil pfofiioia^ Ij^. hit 
studies were evep more intense. 

It has been objected to Pliny's work oa l&^wal.vBSt- 
tory, that it is more a compilation Arom thabiMm efiilhir 
authors, than the result of personal investigation and ob- 
servation, on his own part, of the objects of winch ho 
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trtatB, Perhaps this is tnie ; bat, nerertheless, the work 
is one of great Tahie, and, as such, will ever contiiiiie to 
hold « blgh place in Rteratare. When in Germany, he 
wrote ft trefttise called 'De Jaenlatione Equestrl/ or on 
the art of easling the javelin oh horseback ; and after a 
time spent !n soperintendiDg the education of his nephew 
at Conmm, he composed a work, probably for his nephew's 
advantage, called * Stttdiosns,' or the progress of an orator 
to perfection. While Nero rdgned, PKny meddled liule 
with pnblSo affairs; bnt, toward the conclusion of that 
monster^s oareer, be was appointed procurator in Spain. 
Here, it is supposed, he remained during the civil wars of 
Qalba, Otho, and YitelHns. It was under Vespasian that 
he wrote another of his works— the * History of his own 
Times.' 

The particnlars of Pliny's death, often as they hare 
been detailed, carry with them a deep and affecting in- 
terest The fleet which he commanded was in protection 
of the whole portion of the Mediterranean which is in- 
cluded between Italy, Ghtul, Spain, and Africa. A great 
eruption of YesuTius occurred ; and his sister and her son 
— the latter about eighteen years of age — ^were with him. 
Pliny had jnst retired to his study, when a cloud of a very 
extraordioftry size and shape made its appearance. The 
cloud was like a pine-tree, with an extended trunk, from 
which, at the top, branches shot forth. Sometimes white, 
sometimes dark and spotted, according as the smoke was 
more or less mixed with cinders, it naturally excited sen- 
sations of extreme wonder in the beholders. With the 
view of ascertaining the cause of so singular a phenome- 
non, Plinj ordered a vessel to be got ready; an(t in spite 
of the remonstrances of his friends, he ordered the fleet to 
put to sea, and caused the pilot of his own craft to steer 
towards Stabia. When on shore at this place, the erup- 
tion of Mount Yesuvius so increased, that Pliny fbund it 
impossible to avoid its effects. While endeavouring, with 
others, to make his escape in the direction of the sea, he 
was overwhelmed with vapours and ashes, accompanied 
by a strong smell of sulphur, and immediately fell to the 
|roand lifeless. This melancholy event occurred on the 
24(h of Attgosi When his body was found next day, it 
was wHhont any mark of violence, and seemed but as that 
of one who had Ihllen asleep. 

We learn from Pliny himself that Us 'Natural History* 
was oompobed of extracts from no fewer than two thou- 
sand volumes, written by authors of all kinds — historians, 
geographers, i^Uosophers, travellers, and physicians. Of 
these authors, we possess now only about forty — the works 
of some of them existing merely in a firagmental form, 
while the names of others are known to us only through 
the me^Som of the passages selected from them by Pliny. 
Pliny seems to have been credulous in many things ; so 
mnoh so, that he believes in the Ikbles of the Grecian 
travellers, as to the existence of headless and mouthless 
men, men with only one foot, and men with exceedingly 
Isrge ears. Concerning these, he, in his seventh book, 
remarks — 'Bseo atque talia ex homxnum genere, ludi- 
' bria sibi, nobis miracula, ingeniosa fecit natura.' As 
seme writer has translated it : * See how nature is dis- 
posed for the nones to devise full wittily in this and such 
like pastime to play with mankind, thereby not only to 
mftke herselfe merrie, but to set us a wondering at such 
stiange miracles.' He also mentions, as among existing 
taintids — what he had drawn from the legends of lying or 
eredaleos travellers— such Ikbulous monsters as manti- 
cofte'fthat is, beings witii the head of a man and the tail 
of a seorpion), winged horses, and cantoblepas, the mere 
^SM«f which caused instant death. 

PMperlv speaking, PHn v's * Historia Naturalis' is not a 
work on llatural History, in the sense in which we under- 
stsad Aeierm at present It contains not merely an ao- 
cotiat of itnimals^ plants, and minerals : it embraces also 
astreoomy, geography, agriculture, commerce, medicine, 
^d th9 arts. It is dedicated to Iltus Yespasian, tJie 
Bottttn cmperbri 

PUhvV iriftk £r a pure spedmen of Latin composition. 
OeHerall^ ^Mffit and laconic, he is, however, sometimes 



harsh in his style ; at other times, he is animated, ener- 
getic, and copious. The morals inculcated by him are of 
a high order ; but he doubted the existence of a Deity, and 
he £sbelieved ^e immortality of the human soul. The 
first editions of Pliny were printed at Yenioe in 1469, and 
at Rome in 1470. The best is that of Fransius, in ten 
volumes 8vo, published at Leipsic in 1701. 

ANNIHILATION OF THE FIRE ANNIHILATOR. 

Tri known effect of carbonic acid, and some other gases, 
in arresting combustion, led to the invention of a machine, 
the object of which was to assist or supersede fire-engines. 
This machine, which was patented by Mr Phillips, consists 
of a strong iron vessel, containing nitrate of potash, saw- 
dust, powdered coke and coal, also chlorate of potash and 
oil of ritriol, the latter contained in a small glass vessel to 
be broken at the time of using the instrument. The pro- 
ducts of combustion are carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, and 
nitrogen, which, with the vapour of water, issue with con- 
siderable force from the machine, and are theoretically in- 
compatible with combustion. Experiments on a small 
scale in the lecture-room had led to a belief that this dis- 
charge would effectually arrest the progress of flame under 
other circumstances, and a fire amtihilator company was 
fi)rmed to carry out the project 
On the 8th of June, 1850, an experiment was tried for the 

Eurpose of testing the efficacy of the apparatus. A brick 
ouse was erected on the marshes of Woolwich, having 
three floors, wood partitions and staircase, and pieces of 
timber nailed together to represent fbmiture. Shavings 
were also sprinkled on the ground-floor. One four-wheeled 
two horse annihilator, two hand annihilators on two wheels, 
and several smaller ones, were in readiness, and the shav- 
ings on the ground-floor were ignited at 24] m. past 12. 
At 3D) m. past 12, one of the two- wheel annihilators was 
run close to one side of the building, and two minutes after- 
wards a similar engine was brought to the other side. One 
of these not being close to the building was flimished with 
a hose, which was almost immediately blown off, and no 
effect was produced by either machine. At 85 m. past 12, 
the large annihilator was brought up, but the hose was 
also blown off: the machine was run within about two feet 
of the front, but Uie wind carried the vapour round the 
comer of the house, and it was expended to no purpose. At 
54 m. past 12 the house was nearly destroyed, and two of 
the hand annihilators were directed to the ruins on the 
ground-floor, but failed to extinguish the fire. At 10 m. post 
1 all the joists except one had fallen in : about this time, 
a large-sized annihilator was observed among the ruins, 
which could not have been placod there during the fire, 
and therefore must have been on one of the upper fioors 
previouiily. It was the opinion of some spectators on the 
occasion that the machines were not well managed, but 
that even with the best management they could not have 
extinguished the fire. 

Another experiment was tried on the 8th of October, at Bat- 
tersea Fields. The experiment was conducted by the re- 
presentatives of the Fire Annihilator Company, and several 
persons desirous of witnessing the result attended. A 
house, constructed as in the previous experiment, was 
ignited in three places between 11. 13 and 11. 14 a.m. 
At 11. 17, two four-wheeled annihilators were set to work, 
one at a second-floor window in front, by means of a short 
canvass- hose and long iron tube ; tbe other having two de- 
liveries, each furnished with an iron tube, was directed 
into two back windows on the ground and first floors. At 
11. 21, a large hand-annibilator was discharged at the 
side window. The four-wheeled machines were repeatedly 
charged; the hose of the one with two deliveries took fire, 
and was burned off. By the aid of nuiny buckets of water, 
the fire on the ground-floor was nearly extinguished by 
11. 37), and the supply of water on all the floors was con- 
tinued for a considerable time afterwards, to extinguish 
the red fire. It subsequently transpired that men were 
stationed on both the upper floors, with ten or twelve hand- 
annihilators, to extinguish the fire in each room before it 
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had gained the ascendancy ; and no doubt could be enter- 
tained on the subject, from tbe number of machines ob- 
served afterwards undergoing the process of cooling, which 
machines were not used outside the house. On examin- 
ing the house afterwards, it appeared that the fires in tbe 
first and second floors had been extingubhed almost be- 
fore anj mischief had been done; seferal parcels of shav- 
ings were untouched by the fire, the greater part of the 
timber scarcely charred, the staircase uninjured, and a 
piece of calico which hung against the staircase window 
was very little discoloured. Wheu it is considered that this 
experiment occupied only 23| minutes, that about fifteen 
annihilators previously prepared were in operation at 
different parts of the house, inside and outside, and that 
copious libations of water were called into requisition, it 
cannot be said that the result of the second experiment 
was much more favourable than that of the first to the 
character of the annibilalor. 

The conclusion to be drawn Arom these expefiments is 
in accordance with that which might have been predicated 
from a theoretical consideration of the subject The fire 
annihihitor may be valuable to the lecturer as a popular 
illustration of the influence of carbonic acid on combustion. 
It might be useful in the hold of a ship or other confined 
space, when applied immediately on the appearance of 
flame in the absence of a strong current of air, and before 
the heat has become intense; in short, in cases in which 
a few pails of water would answer the same purpose. But 
under the ordinary circumstances of a fire in a dwelling- 
house or warehouse, when the flames have been raging for 
twenty minutes or half-an-hour ; when the neat is so intense 
that neither annihilator nor fireman could approach within 
several yards, the machine would be utterly useless. The 
gas could never come in contact with the burning mate- 
I rials : it would be either blown away by the surrounding 
I currents, or instantly rarified and driven off by the heat of 
the confliagration. — PharmaceuHecU JaumaL 



THE ROBBER'S SEAITH. 

Willis Bailib was a household name about a hundred 
years ago, in the upper ports of Clydesdale. Men, women, 
and children had heard of Willie, and the greater propor- 
tion had seen him. Few, in his time, could excel Willie in 
dexterity in his profession, which consisted of abstracting 
money from peoule^s pockets, aitd in other predatory feats. 
He frequented the fairs all round the district, and no man*s 
purse was safe if Willie happened to be in the market 
The beautiful vfllage of Moffat, in Annandale, was one of 
hb frequent places of resort when any of its fairs happened 
to be held, and here, among the honest farmers, he was 
invariably successful ; and, to show his professional skill 
on such occasions, he has been known to rob a man and 
return his purse to him two or three times in the same 
day ; but this he did only with hb intimate friends, who 
were kind to htm in providing lodgings, when plying his 
nominal occupation of tinker from one farmhouse to an- 
other ; in the case of others, it was, of course, different 
Hb wife abetted him in all his thieving exploits, and 
generally sat in a place in the outskirts of the town, that 
had been previously fixed on, and there received in silence 
whatever spoil her husband might throw incidentally into 
her lap in the shape of her fairing. But Willie was a pri- 
vileged freebooter, was generous withal, and well liked by 
the people in the neighbourhood, on whom be rarely com- 
mitted any acts of plunder, and any one might have trusted 
what he called hb ' honour.* 

Willie's character was well known both to high and 
low, and he became renowned for a heroism which few 
who esteem respectability would now covet. The high 
estimation in which he was held as an adept in hb pro- 
fession, induced a Scottish nobleman to lay a high bet 
with an Englishman of some rank, that Willie would 
actually rob and fairly despoil a certain noted never on 
the southern side of the border, who was considered one 
of the most daring and dexterous that frequented the 



highways in those dubious times, and one whose exploits 
the gentleman was in the habit of extolling. The Scottish 
nobleman conferred with Willie, and informed him of tbe 
project — a circumstance which mightily pleased oar hero, 
and into which he entered with all entliusiasm. Tbe 1»- 
terest which Willie took in the matter was to tbe Dobk- 
man a guarantee of ultimate success ; and, kaviDK givea 
all the marks of the robber, and directed htm to the par- 
ticular pbce on the road where he was sure to meet with 
him, he left it to Willie himself to arrange the aubseqoe&t 
mode of pix>cedure. 

Willie's inj^nuity was instantly at work, and he con- 
cocted a schenoe whicb fairly carried him through the en- 
terprise. He got an old, frail-looking pony, partiaUjr 
lame, and with long, shaggy hair. He filled a bag of con- 
siderable dimensions with a great quantity of old buttons, 
and useless pieces of jingling metaL He next i^rrayed 
himself in beggarly habUiments, with clouted shoes, tattcnd 
under-garments, a cloak mended in a hundred places, and 
a soiled broad-brimmed bonnet on hb head. The mojvjt- 
bag he tied firmly behind the saddle ; he placed a pair of 
pbtols under hb coat, and a short dogger close by lus side. 
Thus accoutred, he wended hb way slowly toward the 
border, both he and the animal apparently in tbe last 
stage of helplessness and decrepitude. The bag befaiod 
was carefully covered by the cloak, that spread its dmddj 
folds over the hinder parts of the poor lean beast that car- 
ried him. Sitting in a crouching posture on tbe saddle, 
with a long beard and an assumed palsified shaking of 
the hand, nobody would have conceived for a moment 
that Willie was a man in the prime of life, of a well-bnilt, 
athletic frame, with more power in hb arm than three 
ordinary men, and of an intrepid and adventurous spirit, 
that feared nothing, but dared everything. In thb plight, 
oar worthy went dodging over the border, and entered the 
neighbouring kingdom, where every person that met him 
regarded him as a poor, doited, half-insane body, fit only 
to lie down at the side of a hedge, and die unheeded, b^ 
side the crazy steed. In this way, be escaped without 
suspicion, and advanced without an adventure to the skbts 
of the wood, where he expected to encounter bb pn^cs- 
sional brother. 

When Willie entered the road that led through the 
dark and suspicious forest, he was all on the alert for tbe 
highwajman. Every rustling among the trees and boshes 
arrested hb attention, not knowing but a whizzing ball 
might in a moment issue therefrom, or that the redoubted 
freebooter himself might spring upon him like a tiger. 
Neither of these, however, occurred ; but a man on horse- 
back was seen advancing slowly and cautiously on the 
road before him. Thb might be he, or it might not, bat 
Willie now recollected every particular mark given of the 
man with whom he expected to encotmter, and be was pre- 
pared for the most vigilant observation. As the borsemaa 
advanced, Willie was fully convinced that he had met with 
hb man, and this was the critical moment^ for here vu' 
the identical highwayman. 

' How now, old fellow ?* exclaimed the robber ; * what 
seek you in these parts ? Where are you bound for, with 
this magnificent equipage of yours ?* 

' Why, to tell you the truth, I am e*en a pair honett 
man frae Scotbnd, gaen a wee bit farther south on busi- 
ness of some consequence, andT am gbd I have met with 
a gentleman like you, and I would fain put myself under 
your protection in this dreary wood, as I am a stronger, 
and wadna like ony mischauce to befa\ considering the 
errand I am on.* 

The robber eyed Willie with a sort of leer, thinking he 
had fallen in with an old drivelling fool, at whose expense 
he might amuse himself with impunity, and play a little 
on hb simplicity. 

* What makes you afraid of thb wood ?' said tbe robber. 

* Why, I was told that it was infested with highway- 
men ; and, to tell you the truth, as I take 3roa to be in 
honest man and a gentleman, I hae something in thb hag 
that I wadna like to lose, for twa reasons->baitb because 
of its value, and because it was entrusted to Mjr care.* 
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' What have you got, pray, that you seem so anxious to 
presenre ? I eauH conceive that anything of great value 
can be entrusted to your care. Why, I would not give a 
crown-pieoe, nor the half of it, for the whtle equipage.' 

'That*s just the very thing. You see, I am net what 
I appear to be. I have ta'en this dress, and this auld, 
slovenly pony, for the purpose of avoiding suspicion in 
these precarious places. I have behind me a bag full of 
gold — you may hear by the jingling of the pieces when I 
strike here with my hand. Now, I am entrusted with 
all thb treasure, to convey it to a certain nobleman's re* 
sidence in the south ; and I say again, that I am glad 
that I have met you, to conduct me safely through the 
forest.' 

At this, the robber was highly amused, and could 
scarcely believe that a simplicity so extreme, and bor- 
dering on insanity, could exist; and yet there was an 
archness in the old man's look, and a wiliness in his man- 
ner, that hardly oomported with his external appearance. 
He said he had gold with him — he affirmed that he was 
Dot exactly what he appeared to be — not so poor as his 
tattered garments would indicate, and withal trustworthy, 
having so large a sum of money committed to his care. 
It might be, there was not a word of truth in his story ; 
he might be some cunning adventurer from the border, 
plying a certain vocation on his own account, not altoge- 
ther of a reputable cast ; but, whatever the case might 
be, the silly old man was completely in his power, and, if 
be had gold in his possession^ it must be seized on, and no 
time was to be lost. 

* I tell you,* said the highwayman, wheeling his horse 
suddenly round in front of Willie's pony — * I tell you, old 
man, that I am that same robber of whom you seem to 
be afraid, and I demand an instant surrender of your 
gold,' 

* Hoot, toot ! ' exclaimed Willie, * gae M-a, gae wa ! You 
a robber ! You are an honest num, and you only want to 
joke me.' 

' I tell you distinctly, that I am the robber, and I hold 
yon in my power.' 

* And I say as distinctly,' persisted Willie, * that you 
are a true man. That face of yours is no a robber's face 
—there's no a bit o' a robber about ye, and sae ye maun 
e'en guard me through the wood, and gi'e me the word o' 
a leel-hearted Englishman that ye'U no see ony ill oome 
ower me.* 

*No humbug!' vociferated the highwayman, in real 
earnest ; ' dismount, and deliver me that bag immediately, 
else I will make a riddle of your brainless skull in a 
trice.' 

Willie saw that it was in vain to parley, for the high- 
wayman had his hand on the pommel of his pistol, and 
an nnscrupurous act would lay him dead at his feet. Now 
was the time for the wary Soot to put his pUn in execu- 
tion. All things had happened as he wished, and he hoped 
the rest would follow. 

* Weel, weel,' said Willie, * since it maun' be, it maun 
be. ^ I shall dismount, and deliver you the treasure, for 
life is sweet — sweeter &r than even gold to the miser. I 
wanted to act an honest part, but, as we say on the north 
side of the border, ' Might makes right,' and sae, as I 
said, it e'en maun be.* 

Willie then, with some apparent difficulty, as an old, 
stiff-limbed man, lifted himself from the pony, and stood 
staggering on the ground. 

* Now,' said he, laying his hand heavily on the money- 
bag, * I have a request or two to make, and aU is yours. 
When I retuin to Scothind, I must have some marks 
about my person to show that I have been really robbed, 
and that I have not purloined the gold to my own pur- 
poses. I will place my bonnet here on the side of the 
road, and you will shoot a ball through it; and then, here 
is this old cloak — ^you must send another ball exactly 
tiiroogh here, so that I can show, when I return, what a 
fray 1 have been in, and how narrowly I have escaped.' 

To this the robber consented, and, having alighted from 
hb steed, made two decided nerforations in tho wav he 



was desired. This was with Willie a great point gained, 
for the robber's pistols were now empty, and restored to 
their place. 

* I liave yet another request,' said Willie, * and then 
the matter will be completed. You must permit me to 
cut the straps that tie the bag to the saddle, and to throw 
it over this hedge, and then to go and lift it yourself, that 
I may be able to swear that, in th Atniggle, I did what I 
could to conceal the money, and that you discovered the 
place where I had hid it, and then seized it, and thus I 
will stand acquitted in all points.' 

To this also the highwayman consented. Willie, ac- 
cordingly, threw the heavy bag over the hedge, and obse- 
(^uiousTy offered to hold the robber's high-spirited steed 
till he should return with the treasure. The bandit, sus- 
pecting nothing on the part of the drivelling old man, 
readily committed his horse to his care, while he eagerly 
made his way through the hedge to secure the prize. In 
the meantime, however, Willie was no less agile; for, 
having thrown off his ragged and cumbersome cloak, he 
vaulted the steed of the highwayman with as much cool- 
ness as if he had been at his own door. When the robber 
had pushed his way back through the hedge, dragging the 
bag with him, he v^tks confounded on seeing his »a[ddle oc- 
cupied by the simpleton whose gold he had so easily come 
by. But he was no longer a simpleton — no longer a way- 
faring man in beggar's weeds— but a tall, buirdly man, 
arrayed in decent garb, and prepared to dispute lus part 
with the best. 

* What, ho ! scoundrel ! Do you intend to run off with 
ipy horse ? Dismount instantly, or I will blow out your 
brains!' 

* The better you may,' replied Willie, * your pistols are 
empty, and your broadsword is but a reed : advance a single 
step nearer, and I will send a whizzing ball through your 
beating heart. As to the bag, you can retain its contents, 
and sell the buttons for what they will bring. In the 
meantime, farewell ; and should you happen to visit my 
district across the border, I shall be happy to extend to 
you a true Scotch hospitality.' 

On this, Willie applied spur and whip to the fleet steed, 
and in a few minutes was out of the wood, and entirely 
beyond the reach of the highwayman. When Willie had 
time to consider the matter, he found a valise behind the 
saddle, which, he had no doubt, was crammed with spoils 
of robbery : nor was he mistaken ; for, on examination, it 
contained a great quantity of gold, and other precious ar- 
ticles. The highwayman, on opening Willie's bag, found 
it filled with old buttons and other trash. His indignation 
knew no bounds : he swore, and vociferated, and stamped 
with his feet, but all to no purpose ; he had been out- 
witted by the wily Scot, and, artful as he himself was, he 
had met with one more artful still. 

The Scottish nobleman gained the bet, and the affair 
made a great noise for many a long year. Daring men of 
this descriptiou were found in every part of the kingdom, 
frequenting the dark woods, the thick hedges, and the 
ruinous buildings by the wayside ; and, what is remark- 
able, these desperadoes were conventionally held in high 
repute, and were deemed heroes. In the time of Charles 
II., when the English thoroughfares were so infested with 
such adventurers, we find that one Claude Duval, a high- 
wayman, while he was a terror to all men, was at the 
same time a true gallant in the esteem of aU the ladies. 
He was as popular and renowned as the greatest chieftains 
of his age ; and, when he was at last apprehended, * dames 
of high rank visited him in prison, and, with tears, inter- 
ceded for his life ; and, after his execution, the corpse lay 
in state, with all the pomp of scutcheons, wax-lights, black 
^^^^K*"^ '^^ mutes.' The order of society in the times 
to which we refer was vastly different from what it is now. 
Men's habits and moral sentiments were then of the lowest 
grade, but, thanks to the clearer light and better teaching 
of Christianity, the condition of all classes is vastly ele- 
vated. The Gospel has effected in the conmiunity infi- 
nitely more than all law and social regulations otherwise 

oould hftve AAOomtWiahpil 
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LAMARTINE ON THE RELIGION OF 
REVOLUTIONARY MEN. 

I KNOW— I sigh when I think of it — that hitherto the 
French people have been the least religious of all the na- 
tions of Europe. Is it because the idea of God — which 
arises from all the e^dences of Nature, and froni the 
depths of reflection, being the profoundest and weightiest 
idea of which human intelligence is capable — and the 
French mind being the most rapid, but the most super- 
ficial, the lightest, the most unreflective of all European 
races — this mind has not the force and severity necessary 
to carry far and long the greatest conception of the human 
understanding ? 

Is it because our sovemments have always taken upon 
themselves to think for us, to believe for us, and to pray for 
us? Is it because we are and have been a military people, 
a soldier- nation, led by kings, heroes, ambitious men, from 
battlefield to battlefield, making conquests, and never 
keeping them, ravaging, daizling, charming, and corrupt- 
ing Europe ; and bringing home the manners, vices, bra- 
very, lightness, and impiety of the camp to the fireside of 
the people ? 

I know not, but certain it is that the nation has an im- 
mense progress to make in serious thought if she wishes 
to remain free. If we look at the chancters, compared 
as regards religious sentiment, of the great nations of 
Europe, America, even Asia, the advantage is not for m. 
The great men of other countries live and die on the scene 
of history, looking up to heaven ; our great men appear to 
live and die, forgetting completely the only idea for which 
it is worth living and dying — they live and die looking at 
the spectator, or, at most, at posterity. 

Open the history of America, the history of England, 
and the history of France ; read the great lives, the mat 
deaths, the great martyrdoms, the great words at the hour 
when the ruling thought of life reveah itself in the last 
words of the dying — and compare. 

Washington and Franklin fought, moke, suffered, 
ascen.ded, and descended in their political life of popularity 
in the ingratitude of glory, in the contempt of their fellow, 
citizens — always in the name of God, for whom they acted; 
and the liberator of America died, confiding to God the 
liberty of the people and his own soul. 

Sidney, the young martyr of a patriotism, guilty of 
nothing but impatience, and who died to expiate his 
country's dream of liberty, said to bis jailer — * I rejoice 
that I die innocent towards the king, but a victim, resigned 
to the King on High, to ^hom all life ih due.* 

The Republicans of Cromwell only sought the way of 
God, even in the blood of battles. Their politics were 
their faith — their reign a prayer— their death a psalm. 
One hears, sees, feels, that God yrta in all the movemeuts 
of these great people. ^ ' 

But cross the sea, traverse La Mancha, come to our 
times, open our annals, and listen to the last words of the 
great political actors of the drama of our liberty. One 
would think that God was eclipsed from the soul, that His 
name was unknown in the language. History will have 
the air of an atheist, when she recounts to posterity these 
annihilations, rather than deaths, of celebrated men in the 
greatest year of France ! The victims only have a God ; 
the tribunes and lictors have none. 

Look at Mirabeau on the bed of death — ^* Crown me 
with flowers,* said he; intoxicate me Svtth perfumes. 
Let me die to the sound of delicious music* — not a word 
of God or of his soul. Sensual philoeoplier, he desired 
only supreme sensualism, a last voluptuousness in his 
agony. Contemplate Madame Rohtnclj the strong-hearted 
woman of the Revolution, on the cart that conveyed 
her to death. She looked contemptuously on the besotted 
people who killed their prophets and sybils. Not a glance 
towards heaven ! Only one word for the earth she was 
quitting—* Oh, Liberty I* 

Approach the dungeon door of the Girondtna. Their 
last night is a banquet ; the only hymn, the MaiseUlmise ! 



Follow Camille Desmoulins to hb execution. A eooA 
and indecent pleasantry at the trial, and a long impreea* 
tion on the road to the guillotine, were the two last 
thoughts of this dying man on his way to the last tri- 
bunal. 

Hear Danton on the platform of the scaffold, at fbe 
distance of a line from God and eternity. ' I have had a 
good time of it; let me go to sleep.* Then to the exe- 
cutioner, *you will show my head to the people — ^it is 
worth the trouble ! ' His faith, annihilation ; his last «gli, 
vanity. Behcid the FreBohman of this latter age ! 

What must one think of the religious sentiment of a 
free people whose |^reat figures seem thus to march ia 
procession to annihilation, and to whom that terrible mi- 
nister — death — itself recalls neither the threatenings nor 
promisee of Gh>d I 

The republic of these men without a God has quit^y 
been stranded. The liberty, won by so much heroism and 
so much genius, has not found in France a conacience to 
shelter it, a God to avenge it, a people to defend it against 
that atheism which has been called glory ! All ended in a 
soldier and some apostate republicans travestied into 
courtiers. An atheistic republicanism cannot be heroic 
When yon terrify it, it bends ; when you would buy it, it 
sells itself. It would be very foolbh to immolate itselt 
Who would take any heed ? the people ungrateful and 
God non-existent I So fiuish atheist revolutions ! — Biem 
I^Udique. 



THE PRESENCE OF GOD. 

In heavenly climes, where barmoniea 

Of holy joy are heard alone, 
A bright, nnnumbar'd angel throng 

Surround with harpa the throne; 
Or float, from glowing star to star. 
Without a bound, witboot a bar. 

' In gioTT Doir-^-tben fttr away, 

Amid the measureless — the vast; 
Where bum the ceaseless wheels of day. 

Where howls the endless blast, 
Where all is dark, or all is bright, 
God*8 presence ever fills their sight. 

Beyond that presence ever near. 
Their swiftest wing can never fly. 

Unheard, it meets the spirit ear, 
Unseen, the spirit eye ; 

Where sounds of life no whisper gi?e, 

In present Deity they live. 

God is where'er a drop of dew 
Hangs trembling on the harebeirs ka^ 

Where floats a cloud amid the blue, 
Where days are bright or brief; 

Where shines the star and glows the sir 

With silent sunlight, God is tiiere. 

And oh ! the blissfbl thought that He 
Whose presence fills the wondrous dome 

Of measureless infinity, 
Should love to fix his home, 

His dearest dwelling-place, within 

The humble heart that sighs for sin, 

The heart that like the sunflower tomt 
To Him at BK>m — at noon — at eve — 

With silent love to Jesus boms, 
And loags, for Him, to leave 

The joys of earth — to leva him more, 

And sound his praise on Canaan's shore. G. P. 



Not till we have patiently studied beauty can we saftly 
venture to look at its defects ; fbr not till then can we £ 
it in that spirit of earnest love which gives more than it 
takes away.— iDaAtf/. /^^ t 
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RAVIGNAN. 

br our notice of lAoordaire, we spoke of Rayigoan as be- 
ing a distingoiBbed French preacher of the present day ; 
«e now propose to present a sketch of this remarkable 
man, for his history, while in many points it affords a 
striking eortrast to that of the eloquent Dominican, is 
equally with it singular and instroctiTe. He, too, serres as 
the type of a class ; and the transformation into a Jesuit 
of one who was at once a man of the world, a practical 
and busy public officer, a courtier, and, by choice and feel- 
ing, as much as by birth, an aristocrat, forms a strange 
eonnterpart to the conyersion of the inexperienced, imagi- 
natiyeyonth, foil of democratic and sceptical opinions, into 
I the bigoted, anti-republican, and ultra-montane monk. In 
I the one ease, as in the other, the scenes through which 
, these two men moTe present us with a remarkable yiew 
of the t^denetes^ ambition, and hopes, as well as of the 
[ diyisions and strifo, which characterise modem Romanism 
in Prance. 

M. de Rayignan is a natiye of Beam, and springs firom 
an ancient and noble fomily of that province. One of his 
wtcles, M. de C^ran, sailed with the unfortunate La Pe- 
rooM. He has (or had) two brothers and a sister; the 
sister became the wife of General Ezcelmans. Rayignan's 
mother, like Lscordaire's, was a deyout, and, we belioTe, 
even a pious woman; the effects of maternal example and 
advioe were, howeyer, very different in the two oases. We 
have seen how, in the one, the lad haying been sent to 
eoUeg^, speedily unlearned all he had been taught at 
home, and how, in the pride and self-sufficiency of his 
youthfdl reason, be set himself up as an infidel — with Ra- 
yignan it was yery different; he remained In his fiimily, 
and continued foithAil to his creed. That is to say, he ao- 
I oepted the religion of his (Slithers without inquiry, and, as 
I a matter of course, never even dreaming of anytldng 
otherwise^ he folfilled its forma, and went through its rou- 
tine. 

Rayignan received an exoellent educatloa in his native 
department Fond of manly exercises, and breathing the 
pure air of his native mountains* he grew up robust, and 
elastic in physical constitution; loving amusement and 
faiety, an enthusioatio danoer, the chosen and ready head 
of all pleasure-parties, but, at the same time, decorous and 
of a blameless character, he was morally healthy ; while, 
as regarded his intellectual cultivation, the rapid suocess 
that afterwards attended him, showed that he must have 
been a very diligent, as well as a yery capable student 
The education so happily and soundly begun in Beam, 
was brilliantly finished in Paris. He then chose the bar as 
his profession, and distinguished himself both as a pleader 
and a legist, atan unusually early age. The proof cf this is 
to be fomid in the fiiot» that, before he attained his twenty- 
fourth year, he was raised to the magisterial bench, being 
named one of the then existing ooaseiUersrauditeurs of the 
Cour Royale of Parts. The elevation of so young a man 
to such a dignity was, we believe^ unprecedented ; bat his 
merits and claims mvai, indeed, have been incontestible, 
for we are told that, throughout a profession in general 
sufficiently jealous, not a voice was raised against the ap- 
pointment 

Rayignan bore his honours meekly; modesty, indeed, 
is^ and has always been, a most prominent, as it is a 
most amiable, feature of his character. * His superiority,' 
says M. Pitre Chevalier, * hod no tinge of haughtiness, nor 
his science of pedantry, nor his wit of malice; even those 
who secretly envied him thought it best to applaud him in 
public : his glory, in short, was without a shade.' But 
Kavignan was not a mere lawyer, he was in the widest 
sense of the word a man of the world. Graoefol and 
accomplished,' be shone in the saloon even more than at 
the bsur or on the bench, snd was remarked at the Tui- 
leriee, fully as much as at the Palais de Justice. With 
noble and expressive features, and a handsome person, of 
a disposition at once gentle and energetic, and a deport- 
ment highly finished, but perfectly natural, easy, but 
never negligent^ animated, but always self possessed, he 
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was everywhere both liked and admired; affectionate, 
tender, and simple of heart, he was warmly beloved by 
^1 who knew him intimately. As to minor matters— and 
minor matters are often very significant — we are told that 
he was one of the best dancers of his day, and that he 
handled his oane^ and applied his eye-glass, with an ini- 
mitable elegance, that drove his rivals in those arts to de- 
spair. He was, in short, as much calculated to distinguish 
himself in even the most brilliant society, as he was fitted 
to be a model of the domestic virtues ; no one who did not 
Imow him, would have supposed, as he appeared in the 
ball-room, that those delicately formed and white-gloved 
hands were every day laboriously occupied in unfolding 
musty parchments, turning over code and commentary, 
and panning forensic dryness ; but still less would any one, 
knowing his genial, lively, and independent nature, have 
anticipated that he would ever have voluntarily sought 
the icy destiny, the merciless thraldom, the living deiUh, 
which are put on with the robe of a Jesuit 

In his profession, Ravignan continued to rise. In 1821, 
he was appointed substitute of the Prooureur du Roi, before 
the tribunal of the department of the Seine. *LethimeoiMl' 
cried M. Siguier, the president of the court, whan In 
heard of his nominatioo, * my chair stretches out its aios 
to receive bim ! ' And if the figure of speech was some- 
what strange, the prediction couched under it seemed to 
have every chance of being folfilled. For in truth no place 
in his profession appeared to be too high for his merit to 
obtain. 

But things took a very diffet^^nt turn. A sudden change 
came over the man so full of promise. What the cause of 
it was does not seem very clearly known. We have heard 
assigned as such the unfortunate termination of a love 
affair on which Ravignan had staked all his hopes of earthly 
happiness, and had done so unwccessfolly. This, howeyer, 
may be but idle gossip, and, at all events, we decline to 
vouch for the truth of it But whatever the cause, the fact 
was but too true. A cloud gathered on Ravignan's brow, his 
expression became pensive and careworn. He was no longer 
to be met with in the gay scenes he had formerly frequent- 
ed. Yet he apparently found no consolation in the quiet 
circle of his fomily, and would tear himself weeping from 
the embrace of his fond mother, to shut himself up in seclu- 
sion, and brood alone on the subject that tormented him. 
At times, he wandered from church to church, wrapped in 
sombre meditation, as he slowly paced theur silent and 
solemn aisles. The result of all this was a resolution to 
enter the seminary. 

We do not know the process by which this was brought 
to pass. We cannot positively affirm that as in the case 
of Lacordaire, a honey-tongued priest taldng advantage 
of a state of melancholy and despondency, was the means 
of bringing about the important step. Considering the 
value of the prize — for it may well be supposed that to se- 
cure a man Uke Ravignan was no ordinary triumph—con- 
sidering the facilities afforded to a confessor, or friendly 
abbd^ by the religious habits of the Ravignan fomily, and of 
Ravignan himself— considering his mental state, and the 
practice founded on express mjunction of attacking a de- 
sirable victim, when, through reverse of fortune, or dis- 
appointed hopes, or domestic calamity, or any oUicr cause, 
his mind is in a state of weakness and depression*— lastiy, 
considering the nature of the times, the expected accession 
to the throne of a bigoted monarch, the efforts conse- 
quently mado to be prepared to take full advantage of 
his reign, t and the activity displayed at that day in pro- 
curing recruits — witness the conversion of Lacordaire two 



* 'To draw any one into the Society, all harried action Is to be 
ftToIded; a good opportunity is to be waited for, such, for instance, 
as when tlie person is a prey to violent grie^ or when he has experi- 
enced heaTy losses ; eren his Yery vices wUI afbrd an excellent moans 
of working on hixn.*'-Z>Rrte<or]r qf the Jesuits. 

•f *AS8nhi8taDoeofthegreatefllortstheaniade,andofth6'sncce8S 
that attended them, we may mention, that it was precisely at this 
time (1823) that the goTemment was preralled on to present to the 
CoDgregation of the Holy Spirit (an oflBihoot of the Sooietv of Jesus) 
the hotel hi the Rne des I'ostes, formerly oocapied by the Normal 
School, Mid valued at half a million of francs. ' ^^^ "^ ^ 
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years later — we are very much inclined to dcnabt that it 
was solely from his own impulse, and without any extra- 
neons aid, that Rayignan came, or was brought, to the door 
of the aeroinary. But, as we have said, we are not in the 
secret of the matter, and must so content ourselves with 
thus stating the ground of our suspioions-^it is so diffi- 
cult to detect and fbllow the underground doings of the 
Jesuits. One curious circumstance, however, deserves 
remark. As in the case of Lacordaire, and, as we suppose, 
from the same motive, Ravignan's excellent mother was 
kept ignorant of her son's intention until his resolution 
had been too firmly taken for anything — for even a be- 
loved and honoured parent's tears and prayers — to shake 
it. Is the coincidence not curious? Madame de Ravignan, 
like Madame Lacordaire, was a dcTout woman, and a 
* good catholic ; ' she had, moreover, successfully trained up 
her son in her religion, and made him, outwardly at least, 
as good a * catholic ' as herself; why then should she have 
been expected to oppose his entry into the priesthood? 
why should she know nothing of her son's purpose till it 
was morally irrevocable ? Why ? because a mother's in- 
stinct as to her child's wel&re is a sure thing, and so 
much feared by those who would work him evil. We shall 
presently have occasion to notice the conduct which Ravig- 
nan was obliged to observe towards this poor lady, whose 
hopes had all been centred in him, only to be so cruelly 
deceived. 

But as in writing thus, and in expressing our sorrow 
at what we consider the melancholy course on which Ra- 
vignan had determined, we* may be supposed, with more 
or less justice, to be influenced by our own prejudices, we 
here quote, in translating it, a letter addressed to him by 
the distinguished M. Bellart, then Procureur-gcncral. It 
is of date 6th May, 1822, and runs as follows :— • 

• My good and dear Ravignan,— If I were not like yon 
disabused of all human illusions, your letter would have 
deeply afflicted me. I should regret, for the sake of the 
world, as well as for my own, a good and amiable young 
man, who promised to be the ornament of the magistracy, 
and to render distinguished services to his country — I 
should regret that you should yourself put an end to a 
career which everything presaged would be brilliant, and 
calculated to satisfy your honourable ambition, at the 
same time that it would have yielded you great opportu- 
nities of being nscAiI to religion, to society, to the king, 
by a high profession of sound doctrines, and by an enlight- 
ened administration of justice. But while I am consequent- 
ly inclined to applaud you, ftom my personal disposition, 
and from the disgust I feel at the sight of the folly and 
perversity before my eyes, I think it my duty to rise 
above this egotistical kind of feeling, which makes me 
rather envy your resolution than disapprove of it,, and to 
ask you, my dear Ravignan, to reconsider it once more. 
It is a grave one ; it will impose on you very austere da- 
ties and many privations, to which you must be very sure 
of bending to-day, to-morrow, for years, for ever, for your 
whole life, without a murmur, and above all, without a 
regret 

*Aa regards yourself, if yon are quite confident in your 
constancy, I deem you happy in leaving this tumultuous 
stage, where too often I experience the mortal weariness 
of living not to appreciate in all its value that sweet peace 
of mind which that man must enjoy who is sufficiently the 
favoured of God, to live fiir removed from the unbridled 
play of passions, crimes, and madness, never, I believe, 
so openly displayed, as now, upon the stage of the world. 
But does not a little egotism also enter into such a resolu- 
tion? You will have taken your part of the advantages 
of human society, in conquering a fortunate position where 
you will escape all the dangers of the age; but have you 
given their part to others ? Are you quite sure that you 
are not sacrificing some duties to your inclination ? 

*I assuredly honour, from the bottom of my heart,, 
those heroes of religion who devote themselves to that life 




of perfection and continual sacrifices in wMcb, wbctt dity 
bring to it views only of heaven and charfty, thcr^ft n 
much good to be done both to one^s self and t« Mfaeni: 
But, to be truly a hero, we must ofttain gmoe Irtat ^ 
Almighty, for he wbo fblls back and becomes » ttia* agiio, 
becomes leas than a man. My true and tender fHetidiABp 
for you, my dear Ravignan, has suggested- tl^ese refleefSdoA 
Think upon them. It may very poesfbly ht tbai I, baag 
unworthy of attempting saoh great effcffts, waStr ay 
imagination, in the eyes of you who are stroBfen^, to betM 
much terrified by them ; but my paternal affecUoti owed 
you this act of frankness. I do not oppose your project; 
I only beseech you to consider it weU. The eBgageafst 
is not yet entered into ; if it ever is, I shall only enooimge 
you in it, and express my earnest hope that in your new 
position you may do as much good as you ooukl hove doae 
in that you leave.' 

The purity of the motives, and the sinoerifty wbkA £e- 
tated this letter, will scarcely, we believe, be questioned, 
and we leave it without any further remark than tk^ 
that it but echoed the opposition of all Ravlgnaa's real 
friends— that is to say, of all who were not interesled in 
his seduction. Unhappily, the influence upon hiiB was too 
great ; and though greatly afiTected by M^ Bellart's torn* 
munication, he would not yield. Had he done so, how d^ 
ferent probably would his history have been ! Oe eonld 
scarcely have fSuled to have played a prominent part §b 
the mighty events which have since taken place ; and wfaen 
we observe the career run by several of his brethren af the 
bar, it is not too much to say that there is not in his na- 
tive country any honour too great, or any sphere of lueftil- 
nees too extended, for him to have aspired to, had be bmk 
oontinued fiUthfhl to her service. For when we see men 
every way so inferior to him, as MM. Baroche and Roober 
(both advocates), occupying, aa now they do, the one the 
place of Minister of the Interior, and the other that of &&»• 
ister of Justice, we cannot but ask, what might Ravigoaa 
not have been? And what, too, we may well ask, mi^t 
Prance not have been ? What might have been her pfieseot 
state, and how much suffering might she not have escaped, 
if a man, with his genius, honesty, and conrage^ haa Ihr 
the last two years been there to guide her? But r^rets 
are idle; for more than quarter of a eentniy Ravigaia 
has been a slave, or rather a machine, and all thml he hu 
contributed to France and the world has been an oeoi- 
sional sermon — invariably an eloquent production, it is 
true, but passing like a falling star. 

Ravignan was lost An accident, however, retarded Us 
entrance into the seminary. A lawsnit arose which pei 
in question the whole fortune of his fiimily. He postponed 
his retreat from the world, and conducted the affair him- 
self^ so happily, that, by a judicious oomprondse, he avoid- 
ed a ruinous action, and reconciled the opposite parties. 
But this done, he Entered 8t Sulpice, and the door was 
shut behind him. Another step, however, remained. Bs 
had probably resolved on it ftvm the first He had to be- 
come a Jesuit. There was a new oppo^on, and this time 
it was not merely the opposition of a mother with a break- 
ing heart, or of a friend yriih a clear hoid. Whence then, 
in addidon, did opposiUon come ? From M. de Qo^en, the 
archbishop of Paris, and from M. de Frayssinoua, Ravtg- 
-nan's own confessor. Both opposed with all their might 
his affiliation to the Jesuits. The confessor even threat- 
ened to break with his penitent But all was in van. 
Ravignan was inextricably entangled, and the meshes were 
too well woven to be broken. Despite of all wambig and 
advice, he entered the Jesuits' college of Montnm^ 

And so his moral suicide was acoomplisbed. He bad 
ceased— not, indeed, to be a responsiMo agent, fbr that no 
man, while sane, can cease to be— but he had ceased to be 
a voluntary agent He had joined himself lo a aodety, a 
member of which, to use the words of its founder, is to- 
wards his superiors perinde ae cadaoeti noC dlierwiae than 
a dead thing with which they may woric their pleasm^ 
He had abdicated his individuali^, he had surreodeRd 
his will, he had subordinated his conteeienee. H« had pro- 
mised to others an obedience absolute eternal, imvocible; 
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h9 had d«iUvered omt to them his body and his soul For 
ia loam. Ui^re was no longer any right of judgment, still 
1«6S ftny right of liberty — no power of remonstrance 
agiuost wiokedoess, no means of deolining a crime. 

We do nat» of ooursey mean to say that such a man as 
Rtmgnan would be taxed by his order to the uttermost 
Far from iL Its rulers know human diaracter well, and 
choose their instruments with discrimination ; they employ 
eaeh aooording to his fitness, enjoining their dirty work 
only on the unclean, and committing the guilty only to the 
criminal. And thus, though the order has committed, and, 
what is worse, has justified, erery atrocity, it has always 
been by tools apt to the dtaed ; they know better than to 
propose to a Kavagnam anything that might not well be- 
oome him, ^r they feel that; afler all, their power has its 
limits^ and prudently avoid to cause the rerolt of a nature 
such as his. We, indeed, feel sure that he Is personally 
free from the stains which disgrace his company. 

Bat while we do him this justice, we must not forget, in 
tbe first place, that, by the very fact of belonging to it, he 
is a partaker of its sins ; and in the second, that, OTen were 
he ioaooent of this charge, he is guilty of the heaTy o£fence 
of hiding his talents in a napkin, and refusing to put to 
their full and proper use the abilities, position, and cha- 
raeter with which he was gifted of Qoid. What does the 
reader suppose was the first duty imposed on him at Mon- 
trouge? This man of genius was appointed to carry the 
water and meod the pens of the community I 

In one point, however, the order was disappointed. 
JBi/artf joining it, Rarignan conveyed to his family all the 
property he possessed. It must have been a sore mortifi. 
oatton to tbe reverend fiitbers to find that so much filthy 
lucre escaped them. It was, perhaps, from a spirit of ran> 
Qour on this account, as much as with a view completely 
to break in the neophyte to obedience and humility, that 
the mean duties we have just spoken of were exacted of 
him. 

Ravignan did not, however, continue long in a subor- 
dinate station in the company. He was soon named moni- 
tor, or inspector of his brethren's conduct. Then he was 
elected ' professor of doctrine,' and before long bo became 
a preacher. As such, he appeared in tbe pulpits of most 
prmcipal towns of France, and became very popular. It 
was during a visit to Bordeaux, that he showed in what 
relation ha now oonsidered himself to be with regard to 
his family, and that he acted towards his mother in the 
cruel way to which we have above alluded. All his rela- 
tions bad oome to meet him, his mother amongst them. 
But it was in vain that she urged him to spend a few days 
wiih them and her. He would not leave tiie house of the 
Jesuits. Doubtless, this was not from choice, but fh>m* 
obedience. The order he bad joined does not think that 
its members sufficiently belong to it» unless all ties to any- 
thing else be completely severed. It is for this reason that, 
among its rules, it is eiyoined to say, not * / havs a &ther,' 
1 1 have a mother,' but * J had a father,' < / had a mother,' 
in order that by the use of snob expressions the idea of en- 
tire separation from the world may become familiar. 

The chief charm of Ravignan's preaching is his deep 
sincerity. As he clasps hu hands and raises them to 
heaves^ or presses them to his heart; as his now wasted 
features assume an expression of unutterable beatitude, 
as his eye lights up, and seems to gaze into anothcnr world, 
his eridsnt oonvictioa of the truth and reality of his sub- 
ject never fiul, even when his words are comparatively 
weak, powexiuily to impress his audience. The powor of 
his fascination haa been pithily expressed by Laoordaire. 
'It is I,' said the Dominican one day, <who attract the 
people of the world into the church, but it is Id. de Rarig- 
nan, who keeps them in it.' As for the matter of his ser- 
mons; their chief m^t is their reasoning. The former 
advocate still shows the clearness and distinctness of 
thought whici^ he aequired by his logical habits at the 
bar and on the benoh^ We should add that all that fiOls 
from hisiiiN^ i9 distiaguished by a most Christian spirit of 
chmty j tha gentleness of Ravignan is most winning ; it is 
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more you see of him, the less can you believe that he is 
really a Jesuit. 

But we must leave the individual, to take a short, but 
general glance at the present state of Romanism and 
Jesuitism in France. The first question that naturally 
presents itself is, what has been the effect on tbe French 
church of the last revolution and the establishment of a 
republic? To make a complete answer, we must consider 
the subject under at least three aspects. 

In the first place, when we look at the French Romanist 
church, as composed of tbe higher and lower clergy, we 
observe in her bosom an increasing clement of discord. 
The latter, in many instances, are growing restive under 
the authority of their superiors, not so much because that 
authority has been harshly exercised, as from an increas- 
ing desire of liberty and independence. In the inferior 
ranks, there is someUiing like a Presbyterian feeling extan^ 
and this the new order of things has powerfully contri- 
buted to foster. An oligarchy in religious matters seems 
inconsistent with democracy in political, so long, that is to 
say, as the two are connected together. The converse of 
James the Sixth's words would seem to be true, at least in 
modern times, and we believe events will show it — no Mng^ 
no bishop. We think, in short, that if the republic continues 
to exist, the French church will be ultimately obliged, in 
order to avoid being reyolutionised, to sever its bonds with 
tbe state, and cease to be an establishment. We may ob- 
serve that the suppression of a state endowment was very 
seriously broachea in March, 1848, and that at one time 
everything looked as if a measure to that effect would have 
been taken. 

Considering the French Romanist church in another 
point of view, we find it divided into what may bo called 
the ultra-montane and the Galilean parties. We have 
already noticed this difference in our article on Locordaire. 
A curious example of it has recently occupied not a little 
attention, and serves to illustrate the position of the two 
parties. M. Sibour, the archbishop of Paris, has published • 
a *■ mandement,' fhlly one half of which is directed against 
the ' Univers ' newspap^. This journal is really a curio- 
sity ; we did not believe it possible that so much fanaticism 
and superstition would have been openly paraded in Paris, 
and at this time. A figure of tbe Virgin at Rimini is said 
to open and shut its eyes — tbe * Univers ' loudly and inces- 
santly proclaims the miracle. Some organs of the press 
speak by chance indignantly of the Inquisition— tbe ' Uni- 
vers ' excuses, defends, applauds the Inquisition. A work 
of great labour, intended for the use of schools and colleges, 
is published, after having been expressly sanctioned by 
the revision of tbe archbishop— the * Univers' attacks 
the book as indecent, and what not, thus virtually attack- 
ing the archbishop. That dignitary, of course, could not 
be silent ; and tbe * mandement ' of which we have spoken 
appeared. It is couched in strong but becoming language. 
It censures the editors of the * Univers ' for taking on them- 
selves to decide that the Rimini matter was a real and 
bona fide miracle, before it had been duly recognised as 
such by the proper authorities; it discloses the fiict that 
the diocesan had actually sent for the author of the articles 
in finvonr of the Inquisition, and had enjoined him to let 
the matter drop (the archbishop is &r too sensible a man 
not to be conscious of the excessive indiscretion exhibited in 
any attentat even to palliate, much less to exalt the Inquisi- 
tion), but that, to bis sorrow, he found that his remon- 
strance was quite unheeded ; and lastly, as to the book incri- 
minated, it details the facts, and exposes in very sharp lan- 
guage the extraordinai^ conduct of the critic. Now, what is 
the result? Does the * UnlTers ' kiss the rod, and bow to tbe 
prelate's authority ? Far from it The < Univers ' appeals 
to Rome ! And nothing is more probable than that Rome 
will decide in fiivour of the 'Univers,' and condemn the 
poor archbishop. We shall see. Meanwhile we have to 
note the boldness of tbe ultra-montane party, and tbe 
progress which, ihvonred by the existing reaction, they 
have lately made. 
The third point of view in which we may consider the 
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men within, half of men without her pale, wish to make 
nse of her as a state engine. It is thus that we have wit- 
nessed the monstrous sdliance of MM. Thiers and Mont- 
alembert But as this becomes almost entirely a political 
question, we a^oid it Suffice it to say, that the best men 
the French Romanist church possesses reject with horror, 
and as a sacrilege, the attempt to make a tool of her, and 
that a very wide distinction thus exists between the in- 
triguing cUrical party, and the more legitimate religious 
party. Nevertheless, since the advent of the republic, 
the clerical party, like the ultrarmontane, has made con- 
siderable progress. 

We have but a single word more to say, and it concerns 
the Jesuits. The body does not legally exist in France, 
and its establishments would be contrary to law. But it 
exists in fact, and is not a little busy. Its tactics are 
simple. To attach itself to one or other of the parties we 
havo enumerated, and to give it the advantage of its inde- 
fktigable and ingenious co-operation, is the sole but suffi- 
cient manoeuvre. Of course, the said party is supported 
only so long as it is useful and for the interest of the Je- 
suits to support it. It is from possessing such an ally, that 
the ultra-montane body draws its chief strength. In fact, 
if we keep steadily in view the relations at which we now 
hint (we can only hint), we shall have something like a 
key to the present situation of France. 

In conclusion, we have to observe that, in estimating the 
power and the influence of the Jesuits, most persons run 
into extremes, and either greatly overrate or greatly un» 
derrate them. Some take the * Wandering Jew ' of Eugdne 
Sue, as a correct portraiture of their dark and widely ex- 
tended machinations — they see a Rodin at every step, and 
dream of poisons, abductions, and letters in cipher, aU the 
day long. Others, again, are certain that the Jesuits are ex- 
tinct ; that their name is merely a bugbear to frighten the 
weak and timid. Truth of course lies between. The 
Jesuits are far from being the formidable body they once 
were, but they are by no means either dormant or dead. 
In principle and mode of action, they continue the same ; 
and their hopes at this moment are great Their exertions, 
moreover, are correspondingly great Their progress is 
all the more rapid that it is unseen. Their influence ia all 
the greater tjbat it is skilfully masked. Their force de- 
rives increase from the weakness of all their opponents — 
fh)m the chaotic st^te into which parties, like society itself 
has been thrown. Are their hopes well founded? Is 
their footing secure? Is their advance probable? We 
doubt it much. Modem France b not another Paraguay. 

W. P. S. P. 



OBSERVATIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS 
OP A SPINSTER AUNT.— No. IV. 

THE MOUBNDia BBOOOH. 

< Whosb hair is this, aunt Margaret?' asked my blooming 
niece, Ellen, taking up and examining a mourning brooch 
which lay on my dressing-table. 

* It is the hair of an old friend of mine, Ellen,* answered L 

* She must have been very old indeed.' said Ellen, mus- 
ingly, * for the liair is quite white — whiter than grand- 
papa's.* 

* White as it is, Ellen, the owner of that lock of hair was 
not a great many years older than your dear mamma.* 

* How very strange I ' 

* It would not seem so strange, perhaps, if you knew her 
history.* 

* Ob, do tell it to me, aunt Margaret !* 

* It contains nothing but very ordinary events, Ellen: 
nevertheless, it is one from which you may derive instruc- 
tion, and you shall have it :* — 

Maria Darley was just about your age, when I first knew 
her, and her hair was as dark and shining as your own. 
We were school-fellows, and we became friends. I have 
oftea been surprised at this latter circnm.stance, we were 
so different in many of our tastes and habits, but, never- 
theless, so it was. Like many persons of an impulsive 
nature, Maria was apt to be seized with sudden and violent 



fits of affection : she attached herself to me» and ber etn^ 
racter was so loveable, that it would have been strange if 
she had manifestckl a warm affection without awaking one 
in return. Certainly I was by no means insensible to her 
caresses ; I loved her witii a steadiness which perhaps kept 
her more constant to me than she usually was to the bosoai 
friends of her 8dK>ol-days. 

Maria was what is called a clever ^l at school. She 
went through the daily routine of lessons with eaae» and 
obtained the approbation of her instructorst and the ad- 
miration of her companions. Still her tastes were little 
intellectual and I was not surprised to find that, on leav- 
ing school, mental cultivation was entirely laid aside. 
Though she possessed a vigorous intellect, it was one man 
adapted for practice than speculation— one which dealt 
better with things than books. She would have made an 
exceUent soldier or &rmer, mantua-maker or cook ; hot 
unfortunately for her, she was only a young lady. What 
mode of energetic action was open to her, but to dresi, to 
dance^ and to sing? These thingB she did, and well tos^ 
much to the delight of Mrs Darley; and if the millinw'e 
bills did sometimes call forth a frown on the coontenanoe 
of Mr Darley, Maria had been too much aeoostemed to 
consider that papa could very well afford to indulge her 
extravagance^ to be much troubled by that dccomaUiDee. 

In Maria's situation, &lling in love must have been too 
agreeable an excitement to have been long delayed. Ike 
assiduities of Mr Fellowes, a young man with whom ake had 
danced, sung, and flirted in every assembly of the wrmary 
won her heart; and in spite of the frowna of htx fiUbtf^ 
and the sighs of her mother, she persisted in the doteoni- 
nation that to no one else would she give her hand. Mr 
Fellowes was handsome, lively, and gentlemanly, bat he 
was not rich ; and though Mr Darley would not orosB his 
daughter's inclinations, he declared that they must wait 
until some prospect of advancement opeaed W,the loveb. 
Young ladies hoping to marry, and young gentlemen aq)w> 
ittg to settle in the world, pronounoed it Aan^uL Old 
Darley was as rich as a Jew, and yet he would not advaaoe 
a sum, insignificant compared to his means, to make Ui 
daughter happy! Some older persons heeitaled: tiisf 
knew of extensive speculations in which Mr Dadej had 
been engaged, and the;^ had heard somethiog of liaivy 
lessee; at any rate, it might be presumed that that gaaUa* 
man knew how to regulate his own affairs, and tboae of Vm 
fiunily, better than other people. 

But the probation of the lovers was not destined to he 
tedious. Mr Fellowes became a partner in a eonosm m 
promising, that even Mr Darley conld no longer peefer any 
reasonable objection to the union of the young people aad 
here^ aooording to every orthodox m<Kl^ my rommm 
ought to terminate. Certainly Maria believed her aovlal 
sorrows at an end. In ber own estimatieo, she hadvnf- 
fared a martyrdom during this year of nnoertaintj. If aba 
had not entirely become a semblanee of grean and y^lew 
melancholy, she had grown a degree polsr, and nofe in* r 
teresting; if she liad not eonoeived a lasting <ysgimtfo»lba 
world and itstanitiefl, she bad declined faalf-a4oaea9oat9^ 
and as many pio-nics, from the sickness of heart wbiob is 
caused by hope deferred. Surely this wasenon^ ofnavv 
tification for an ordinary life; andwhoooulddiH^tfaafetba 
wedding peal rang in a more unclouded era of eriatenoet 

For some years, the hopes and expeotatioas of bsfseK 
and the most sanguine of her friends, vpp9ue9d to bofUi^ 
realised. Few in the circle in which she moTod kif^ «i^ 
a more showy establishment, or lived in better styl%. INur^ 
boned mammas congratulated Mrs Darley on ber daoi^ 
tor's happy marriage, and whiskered exqgdates deaisngd 
Fellowes the luckiest dog in the world* Has inoomo wmtti 
be splendid, from the style in which he lived; aad wbit a 
nice thing he would come in for at old Darley*e deatW ^ 
who was there for the propei^y but the e4d genUeaiai^ 
only daughter I To do them justioe^ Mr and tfra#^ttof»«s 
seemed disposed to avail themselves of the ftwewiaM»ei»> 
cumstances in wbioh they wwe plaoed^u Mr'-ifollaiiaaT 
did not allow his business engaeementa %Oipnm mp^iUm ' 
very grievously, and was as TeaS|y«s4n»'i»iltol» eaftsriinltft 
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everj amusement ibftt offered itself. It seemed as if Maria 
"Was to be spared the usual cares and duties of the married 
life, or, at least, that they were to sit lightly upon her, for 
she never had but one child, a boy — a fine, sprightly, little 
fellow, lust formed to be the delight and pride .df his light- 
hearted parents. His mother's eye bnghtened as she 
gazed at him cantering away on his Shetland pony, or 
leading off the dance at a juTenile ball ; while his &ther 
repeated with exultation his smart sayings, and prophesied 
his fiture ad?ancement ttom his early ability. Mr Darley 
eomedmes shook his head, and told Maria and her husband 
that they would spoil the boy, and make him extraTagant 
by over mdulgenoe ; but they only laughed, and remarked 
that grandpapa grew more strict and careibl with his in- 
creasing years. 

Time rolled on, and Mr and Mrs Fellowes continued the 
same gay and agreeable members of the social cirde. But 
a change had come over them in their domestic privacy, 
although it was yet unmarked by the world around. 
Maria's temper was a degree less cheerful now that the 
buo3rancy of youth was in some measure passed away ; and 
an aherstion in her husband became still more strongly 
mserked. When at home, and alone with his wife, he was 
moody and reserved; he grew thin and pale, and as irri- 
table and f^ftil as he had once been cheerfial and good- 
humoured. To all tbis, Maria could not be insensible. 
She attributed it to ill health ; and, as she was warmly 
attached to her husband, it caused her more real uneasi- 
ness than she had ever before experienced. Again and 
again, she urged him to consult his medical man, to try 
change of air— anything that might tend to restore his 
fbrmer health and cheerAilness. At first, he appeared to 
fiiv6nr the idea that indisposition was the cause of any alte- 
ration that might be apparent in his appearance or de- 
meanour; Imt at length he tired of her importunity, and 
one day, when, deeply grieved by his manuer, she had not 
bwh able to reetraiB her tears, he said abruptly — ' Don't 
disturb yourself about my health, Maria; I am quite well ; 
I am only suffering from anxiety. The &ct is (for you had 
better know the worst at once), lam embarrassed in money 
matters; so much so^ that I know not where to turn to ex- 
tricate myself.' 

If Maria had been struck by a thunderbolt, she could 
9ea,rcAj have been more completely paralysed than she 
mAa at these wt)rd8. 

' You!' she faltered, as soon as she could recover the 
vse of speech — ' yon embarrulwd I I thought your trade 
wa» highly prosperous I ' 

* n has been so, on the whole ; but, when people spend 
all they m^ie, they are ill prepared to meet the most 
triifiig reverses. 1 suppose you are aware that wo have 
been lajiug nothing by.' 

Maria supposed not; but the fhct was, that she had 
thought very little about the matter. They had better be- 
gin to spend less, she Uiought, as soon as possible. Yes ; 
b«t how ? was tiie answer. How make any change, with- 
out excitiBg the attention, and giving rise to the remarks 
of the worid ? That was not to be thought of. 

In this sentiment Maria agreed ; but what was to be 
doM? Poor Mr Fellowes hA often asked himself that 
queslksi, without arriving at any satisfiMstory answer. One 
me«as of relief only had presented itself to his mind : Mr 
Darisy's death would deliver him from his difficulties. 
This ho sfightly hUited at» and thai hint made his wife 
sbadder. 

' Papa will assist you, Alfired ; I am sure he will, if you 
will tell him your difficulties,' said she. 

Matria said this hastily. An idea of her husband looking 
ftrward with hope to her parent's death, had presented 
itself to her mind, and she seised upon tiie firat means 
whioli oeeurred to her of banishing so horrible an imagi- 
nataott. Mr Mlowes smiled somewhat bitterly. 

* 7ou do net Inoir yomr flUher,' he said, < or yon would 
no* givo MO thai advios. With misfortunes in trade he 
nighi bsVe '46me ^rmpathy, but not for difficulties caused 
hf wbn^itt wottld oottsldsr oxtravagance and improvidence. 
Bm^uMt tiuUt'TOii >gN« him no l^t as to how the case 



really stands ; it might have a very different effect upon 
him from what you would most desire.* 

Maria promised td be silent ; but what was to be done ? 
It was very strange : she had never intended to be extra- 
vagant, and, after all, they had not lived differently to 
most other persons in their station, or spent more than 
appeared to be necessary. 

* As to what is necessary,' returned her husband, ' we 
might perhaps have done with a house half this size, and 
two servants instead of half a dozen ; but it is no use talk- 
ing of that now : the mischief is done, and we can make 
no change without causing a wonder and a talk. I can- 
not bear the thought of this ; besides, i( might injure tqy 
credit. We must hope for the best' 

It seemed a forlorn hope to Maria; and so, indeed, 
it was, and proved to be. From the hour when thi^ con- 
versation took place, her peace of mind was irrecoverably 
lost The next year or two were years of struggle and 
anxiety, no less worrying to her because she was consider- 
ably in the dark as to the actual state of her husband's 
affairs. She knew enough to make her doubt whether the 
money which she expended, not only on the necessaries of 
life, but on idle amusement and foolish display, was lawfully 
her own. This thought was before her every hour; and, to 
an honourable mind, it could be nothing but perpetual 
torture. She began to loathe the society in which she 
found herself playing an unworthy part, and, moreover^ 
she was haunted by a feeling of vague dread, which she in 
vain endeavoured to surmount When she reflected on her 
position, her sound understanding and generous heart re- 
volted ftt>m the life she led. 

< Anything is better than this,' she would sometimes say 
io her husband. * Tou tell me you can yet pay everybody ; 
let us give up this struggle. The opinion of the world is 
surely not worth the misery we daily endure.' 

There were times when Mr Fellowes felt disposed to agree 
with her in this sentiment; but, before he could bring Mm- 
self to act, his mind, always deficient in moral courage, 
quailed before this terrible opinian, and he excused himself 
by hoping to retrieve his affairs, aqd by remarking, that 
to give way, would be to fotfeit this hope for ever. 

And now the event took place, to which he had looked 
with something of the feeling with which the drowning 
mariner may be supposed to glance towards the floating 
spars and timbers of a wreck. Mr Darlev was called &om 
his day-book and his ledger, to render his last account^ 
leaving his earthly possessions behind him for his daugh- 
ter. What Would these possessions be? Upon this point, 
the most knowing differed in opinion. Mr Darley, in com- 
mon with many other clear-headed men of business, had 
been strangely apt to be dazzled with brilliant speculations, 
and some of these were known to have turned out unsuc- 
cessful, but still most agreed that the old merchant must 
have died in the possession of a handsome property. Alfred 
Fellowes, for one, had no misgivings on the subject ; and 
his disappointment may be better imagined than described, 
when a sum, inconsiderable, as compared with his neces- 
sities, was found to be all that his &ther4n-law had left, 
and that the old man had settled it most strictly upon his 
daughter. 

It was all over now ! Maria read, m the settled despair 
which seemed to have taken possession of her husband* 
that the crisis was at hand, and she endeavoured to rouse 
him to meet it like a man. He would smile bitterly at her 
words of hope and comfort, and remark that she little 
knew what poverty and deprivation were; then he would 
mutter something about other things bdng worse to meet 
than poverty and deprivation, but he perpetually evaded 
giving to his wife that perfect confidence for which she 
most earnestly implored. 

One morning, he entered the room with a more cheer- 
fill air than his oountenanoe had worn for many a month 
past, and informed his wife that he was about to set off for 
a few days to Hamburgh on business. * 1 hope,' he con- 
tinued, * very soon to he able to put my unhappy affairs 
in a fitir way for being settled ; and then, my poor wife, 
I trust you will have a happier life than has been your 
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portion for a long Ume. I hate boon the cause of much 
misery to you.* 

* Do not say so, Alfred,' returned Maria ; * we have both 
been to blame; we have been equally thoughtless, equally 
self-indulgent, but it is not surely too late to amend? 

* There is no fault on your side,' said he, sadly ; < it is 
all on mine. What did you know of my affairs, beyond 
what I ohose to tell you ? And I never gave you to under- 
stand that I could not well afford even a less lavish ex- 
penditure than ours has been. Will you forgive me ?' 

* Forgive you, Alfred ! Those who truly love, have no 
need for the ^ord forgive. But you are not going ! You 
have not said good«by to Alfred I ' 

* Kiss him for me. Farewell ! God Almighty bless you ! ' 
He embraced her fervently, and, in a few moments, he was 
gone. 

They never met again. Alfred Fellowes left the house 
with the determination to end a life, the evils of which he 
had not resolution to brave ; and, like many other suicidee, 
he did not leave to those who loved him the miserable re- 
fUge of a doubt as to his appalling end. In a passionate 
letter to his wife, he announced his purpose, declaring that 
he could not meet ruin and dishonour, and imploring her 
forgiveness for all the sorrows he had heaped upon her. 

Poor, poor Blaria I— light, indeed, had every one of her 

East sufferings been when compared with tUs last — the 
itterest drop in the cup of human sorrow ! It was jper- 
haps merciful that her mental tortures brought on physical 
disease, attended by a friendly stupor, which, for a while, 
deadened the ang^uish of her mind. When she recovered, 
her dark locks were sprinkled with grey, and every trace 
of her youthful beauty had vanished. 

For the sake of her boy, she roused herself to exertion ; 
and, by slow degrees, she regained some measure of compo- 
sure. In the fiery ordeal through which she had passed, 
a higher influence had been revealed to her mind : she had 
learned to recognise the all-pervading government of the 
Eternal Father, and to bow meekly even to her sorrows, 
as the appointment of Infinite Beneficence. Bitter and last- 
ing was her repentance for a life of thoughtlessness and 
extravagance, which, if not in themselves the worst of 
moral evils, may yet, by the embarrassment and tempta- 
tion into which tbev plunge their victims, become the cause 
of deadly sin ; and earnestly did she endeavour to atone 
for it, bv devotion to the one paramount duty which 
remained to her — the edOfOation and guidance of her only 
son. 

Thanks to her Other's caution, site found herself pos- 
' of an income sufficient for her own moderate wants, 
for the gaieties and pleasures of the world no longer pos- 
sessed any attraction for her. Uttle Alfred sighed, as he 
bade adieu to his pony, and his groom, and his easy-tem- 
pered tutor, to take his place in a day-school amongst a 
crowd of other boys, from whence he was transferred, in 
the course of a year or two, to a high stool in the counting- 
house of an old friend of Mr Parley, who promised, for his 
grandfiUher's sake, to do all in his power for the fatherless 
boy, and who comforted the widowed mother, when she 
was full of fear for her son's future prospects in the world, 
by pointing to the many examples of wealthy and re- 
spected merchants who had begun life without a penny or 
a friend. 

If strenuous exertion and wisdom, taught by sorrow, 
could have counteracted natural tendency and the effects 
of early indulgence, young Alfred would have been saved. 
To assist his studies, to cultivate his better feelings, and 
to guard him from every vicious influence, his mother de- 
voted aU her powers, quickened and informed by love. 
8he made herself his companion, and won his confidence, 
by her ready sympathy in his every thought and pui^ 
suit. 

It seemed as if her love and care were to be rewarded. 
Alfred was a fine, open-hearted boy, possessed of good 
abilities and an affectionate heart. He loved his mother 
tenderly, and, to gain her approbation, he exerted himself 
in such a way as to obtain the praise of his masters while 
at school, and the esteem of his employers when in the 



connting-house. Nor did the inereaaed sakiy. Hie rewani 
pf his exertions, confer on him half the pleasure whwh 
was afforded by the returning smile of hope and joy which 
would now at times light up the pak features of her who 
was so deservedly dear. 

Tes ! Maria lived again under the shadow of that * de- 
lightful tree,' whose roots were in her husband's grave. 
She dared to anticipate her son's future virtue and prospe- 
rity, from his early promise. One trail alone in his oha- 
racter would sometimes excite a feeling of painAil appre- 
hension. She could not conceal from herself thai the de- 
sire to please, the sensitiveness to the opinion of tiie world, 
which had been the leading feature in her husband's men- 
tal physiognomy, and the bane of his life, was equally the 
characteristic of her son's mind. She trembled as she ob- 
served it, for she knew, from sad experience, that those 
very qualities which render a man amiable, and came him 
to be caressed, may, if not counteracted by others of a firmer 
and sterner nature, prove hb bitterest curse. 

When a boy at sdiool, thb weakness entailed upon him 
frequent mortification, and led him into various embarmss- 
ments. The slightest allusion which malicious or thought- 
less boys would make to his altered circumstance or 
slender purse, was torture to him ; and he could seldom 
refuse the solicitations of his schoolfellows to enter into any 
scheme of juvenile extravagance, although he vrell knew 
that he must incur his mother's displeasure^ in order to ob- 
tain the means of complying. 

Maria tried, by the infbsion of higher prindples and 
loftier motives, to guard against this moral feebleness; and, 
as years passed on, she hoped she had succeeded. The 
temptations to which tho young man was exposed were 
certainly considerable. Many who, had his father lived, 
would have turned their backs on the poor clerk, the son 
of the ruined merchant, noticed him from his boyhood, in 
consideration of his mother^s misfbrtunes and his grantf» 
father's memory : his social, genial character cau^ his 
company to be sought after for its own sake; and, as he 
grew up, he mixed, on equal terms, with young men who 
were both wealthy and luxurious. Nowhere, perhaps, k 
tiiere to be found more careless extravagance, more wanton 
waste, than amongst the sons of those thrifty mer^aols, 
who have realised large fortunes by their own exerd<ms 
and frTigality. 

Maria knew nothing of many of the puraw!te into which 
Alfred was led by his gay companions; but she sighed oc- 
casionally over the constant visidng, the various clubs and 
amusements, in all of which, he declared, he could do no 
other than join, and which she knew must consume all his 
gains, even if these sufficed for his expenditure. On tins 
latter point, however, she believed she might now trust to 
his principles ; and he was so active and attenti^ in his 
business, so thoughtftil for herself, that she was but little 
disposed to thwart him in any lawful gratification. 

That AlfM's conduct in the counting-house was exem- 
plary, was sufficiently attested by the esteem in which he 
was held by Mr Smidi, his employer. Indeed something 
more than common regard seemed to have grown up be- 
tween this kind-hearted man and his young assistant If 
Alfred had been his own son, Mr Smith could Bot have 
looked upon him with more affection, or have manifested a 
more constant interest in his wellhre. People commented 
upon his extreme partiality ibr the young man — as people 
will comment upon everything, common or uncommcn, 
which comes under thdr notice ; and sage mammas pulled 
long feces, and wondered if Mr Smith had any eyes, when 
his pretty daughter Lucy smiled on her fhther's clerk, and 
danced with him rather than with Mr A. or Mr B., tiro of 
the best matohes in the neighbourhood. To all appear- 
ance, Mr Smith had eyes as well as o^er people; and the 
sight seemed to afford him pleasure, for he would smile, aa 
he watehed the young people; and who can Wbodeir Upom 
Mrs Fellowes would sometimes form bright castles -in the 
air, in which the fine manly form of Alfired, hhd tfab gitfidi 
figure of Lucy, dreamily hovered t .;;..> . 

Some time, so full of hope and pi*oADise tibft^ It tnf^'hb 
called happy, had passed away, when ftUibV Ihimbll 
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$nvf^ wm «Mitod bj a Tisible aUeration in her son's ap- 

* Do yoM tbiok Alfred is well ? ' she said one day to Mr 
S«kb; * I have thought for some time that he grows pale 
and thin. Is it so in reality, or is it only my fancy that 
deoeites me P ' 

'You are right,* was the prompt rejoinder; *he does 
not look well, and no wonder, poor fellow ! we have been 
busy, and ha^e kept late hours. He must have a run down 
into the country — a week will set him up again.* 

Maria's eyes filled with tears of gratitude. 

* How kind you are,* she began. 

'Not a bit of it,* answered the kind-hearted merchant; 
' it is for my own interest A good clerk, one you can 
trusts is worth a week's holiday any time, if that will keep 
bim UB to his duties. Puck him off to-morrow.' 

And, in spite of Alfred's declaration that he was in per- 
fect hiealth, he was packed off. 

But the vigour and buoyancy which his mother and his 
friend so confidently hoped to see restored by the change, 
did not return. On the contrary, his cheerfulness at home, 
and attention and exertion in the office, continued to do- 
crease^ and old fears and suspicions, which had so long 
Iain dormant, began to awaken in his mother's mind. 
Still she was little prepared for the terrible blow which 
fell upon her before very long, and which rudely dashed 
her earthly hopes for ever to the ground. 

She was sitting one morning at her work, when Mr Smith 
WAS announced. Much surprised, for the hour was an 
unusual one, she rose to receite him. A single glance at 
bis countenance filled her with dismay, and she named 
the name of him in whom alone was centred all she hoped 
and all she feared. The good merchant covered his &ce 
witb his hands, and burst into tears. 

The schooling of a life had not been lost upon Maria ; 
and, with something of the stoicism of a Roman matron 
and the meekness of a Christian mother, she sat down to 
meet the threatened calamity. 

laaftw brief words, I will sum up the disclosure which 
Mr Smith detailed at length, and the substance of which 
bas probably already been anticipated. Expensive amuse- 
ments, vicious companions, and, in time, the card-table, 
bad involved Alfred in extreme embarrassment. Pressed 
by the exigencies of the moment, and tempted by tlie large 
sums of money which continually passed through his 
bands, he appropriated a portion to his relief trusting to 
the generosity of friends, or the favour of fortune, to be 
able to replace it in a few hours. In this hope he was dis- 
appomted; and the next step was to &lsify his accounts, 
to conceal his guilt Once more he yielded to his despe- 
rate need, and repeated the fiaud. But here he stopped. 
Struck witb horror and despair at the situation in which 
be found himself, he revealed first to the managing clerk 
in the establishment, then to Mr Smith himself the whole 
of his folly and his crime. 

When Mr Smith had, as gently as possible, put the un- 
happy mother in possession of these most painful details, 
be tried to console her, by pointing out th^ in the young 
man's confession and repentance there was the hope and 
assurance that his ruin was not irretrievable. 
, ' He will do yet,' said the worthy man ; ' but it must be 
hr from here. His folly has robbed you of a son, and poor 

Lucy .* Here he broke off guddenly, overcome by 

emotion. 

Ves, it was too true ! Like the thoughtless boy who 
crushes with one rude grasp the blossoms which nature, 
by mysterious processes, has brought to beauty and per- 
fection, Alfred hod dashed to the ground the hopes and 
affections of those loving hearts. Time might heal Lucy's 
young sorrow ; but, to his mother, it was a death-blow. 
She bad yet one thing to do on earth, and she rose supe- 
xior to her fate till it was accomplished. Alfred must be 
guarded from despair^ or his future was hopeless. If Mr 
Smith had been the only possessor of the secret of his fall, 
ne would have been disposed to have given him another 
trial i|^ the jutuotion which he held; but, as it was, such 



tlte worthy merchant exerted himself to procure for him a 
situation in Australia, where he would be entirely removed 
from fi)rmer influence, and free to commence a new and 
better course. Maria uttered no murmur at their approach- 
ing separation. She even spoke cheerfully of his prospects, 
and encouraged his trembling hope that, if he prospered, 
she would join him in the far-off land to which he was so 
sadly banished. 

Not till he was gone, did her spirit (ail, and then she 
felt her task was done ; and she sank rapidly to her last 
repose. I saw her a year after Alfred had sailed. Heir 
hair was then as white as snow, and her constitution was 
evidently broken by this last shock— this last bereave- 
ment Nevertheless she was cheerful. 

' I am not so desolate as you would think,* she said ; 
* Qod is very good to me. Read this ; * and she presented 
me with a letter from a friend, who was settled near her 
son, and who knew him well and watched him narrowly. 
It spoke of his exemplary conduct, his talent and indastry ; 
and, what was better than all the rest, because it told that 
the hard lessons of experience had not been thrown away, 
it spoke of his regular and unostentatious habits—his 
carefulness and economy. 

* Poor boy,' she said, as I laid down the epistle, * per- 
haps his early fiill will prove a blessing to him. It might 
have been a later and a more fearful one. His letters to 
me,' continued she^ ' are full of fervent affection. He still 
hopes we shall meet again in this world. He will be sad- 
ly disappointed ; but he is young, and young hearts do 
heal.' 

Three months after this, she was in her grave, and that 
token of remembrance was sent to me at her especial desire. 

And now you have the history of the lock of hair and 
the mourning brooch. To my mind, the one thing which 
it teaches most plainly is this : — If we would escape crime, 
let us avoid folly, and beware how we slight the warning 
conveyed in the words of thnt prayer, dictated by Infinite 
Wisdom — 'Lead us not into temptation.' 



PALLADIUS. 

Tub exact date of the introduction of Christianity into 
Scotland has long been a bone of contention tO antiquaries, 
and we do not intend to revive this quastio vexata anew. 
Tertullian, who flourished in the second century, says, 
'Hispaniarum omnes termini, et Galliarum diverssB na- 
tiones, et Brilannorum inaccessa Bomanis loca, Obristo 
vero subdita' — all the boundaries of Spain, and the va- 
rious nations of QauT, and even (he parts of Britain which 
were inaccessible to the Roman arms, have been subdued 
to a knowledge of Christ ; and there b very little doubt 
that, 80 early as the year a. d. 104, it had laid hold on 
what was then regarded as the uttermost ends of the 
earth. By Nicephorus, an early historian, it is asserted 
that Simon Zelotes, after he had travelled through Egypt, 
Cyrene, Africa, Mauritania, and Lybia, came at last, ad 
Occidentalem Oceanum, Insulesque Britannieas^Ut the 
Western Ocean and the British Isles — and there preadied 
the Gospel. St Paul, by others, is supposed, after his first 
imprisonment at Rome, to have undertaken the same joniv 
ney, and to have performed the same office; and there are 
not wanting some who attribute the primary acquaintanoe 
of our savage and heathen ancestors with the pure and 
holy doctrines of the Cross to the beloved disciple St John. 
Whichever, if any, of these opinions may happen to be the 
correct one, it appears tolerably certain, that about the year 
203. in the reign of Donald, the first of that name, Soot- 
land openly, as a nation, embraced the Christian firitfa* 

The account that this Donald, his wife, his nobles, and 
others of his subjects, were converted to Christianity in 
consequence of a correspondence between him alid Victor, 
the then bishop of Rome, seems a monkish fhble, utterly 
destitute of all foundation ; and, as such, it is now gene- 
rally, if not universally abandoned. 

Palladius was sent into Scotland, about the year 450, 
by Celestine, bishop of Rome. The object of his mission 

i -1 _ .1 * ^V- T»-.l I 1 ^Ll^L 
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had begun to spread in the Soottiah Gbnrcb. Bnohinan, 
Ibllowing Fordun (In many respects an extremely inac- 
curate "writer), and in accordance ivith his own notions of 
ecclesiastical polity, maintains that, prior to the arrival of 
PaUHdios, no grade of the Christian ministry higher than 
that of presbyter was known on Scottish ground. Bu- 
chanan hence infers that Episcopacy ought to have no 
footing in Scotland, and that> in fact, Popery and Episco- 
pacy reached this country together. This is not the place 
to mscuss questions between Presbytery and Episcopacy. 
Supposing Buchanan's facts correct, his argument against 
Episcopacy is merely one similar to that which might be 
adduced with regard to modem India, in similar ciroum- 
stances, seeing that, prcTious to the establishment of a 
bishop at Calcutta, in. the person of Dr Middleton, the 
Gospel had been preached, and Christian ordinances had 
been administered there by presbyters^ and by presbyters 
only, for two hundred years. 

By old writers, Polladius is styled the Primui Efdt- 
eopu$ — the first bishop— of ScotUnd ; but this expression 
admits of two meanings. The one is, that he was the first 
person, clothed with the Episcopal character, who had ever 
exercised jurisdiction in Scotland; the other, and undoubt- 
edly the more probable one, that he held the office of Primu$ 
BpUcoous Scotia, such being the ancient title of the chief 
Scottish prelate, antecedent to t^e use of the term arch- 
bishop. Since the Revolution of 1688, the same title has 
been revived in place of the latter; and the first bishop of 
the Scottish Episcopal Church, as in the time of Palladius, 
80 at the present day, is again known under the name of 
the Primus, 

Although Pinkerton, in vol. ii. p. 262, of his ' Enquiry 
into the Andent History of Scotland,' and in the earnest- 
ness of his endeavours to throw doubt upon all ancient 
Scottish trajdition whatsoever, denies the very existence of 
Palladius, or, at least, his arrival in this country, we have 
the eononrring testimony of almost every other author^ 
whose opinion on the subject is worthy of deference, that 
he established himself at Fordun in the Mearns ; that he 
made that place his head-quarters ; and that, on his death, 
his body was interred there. Tradition, if not history, in- 
forms ns, that, in the year 1494, William Shevez, arch- 
bishop of St Andrews, collected his bones, and put them in 
a silver shrine, where thoy remained till, at the Reforma- 
tion, the shrine itself became an object of secular cupidity. 
At this moment, there is a well in the garden of the minister 
of Fordun, which goes under the name of Paddy's Well ; and 
a market, which is yearly held' on the first Tuesday after 
the 11th of July wiUiin the bounds of the parish, is known 
as Paddy Fair. Paddy's Chapel, also, still stands within 
a few yards of the parish church. While adverting to the 
market called Paddy Fair, it may chance that some of our 
readers may experience gratification at beins told, that 
the word /air is derived from the Latin word /«r»a, which 
signifies a holiday; such holiday being, previous to the 
R^ormation, always accompanied or succeeded by a mar- 
ket» ud the mariLet being retained after the holiday had 
been abolished. 

Grois ndsapprehension exists, generally, throughout 
Great Britain as to the time when papal usurpation and 
papal corruptions first found their way into the British Isles. 
For oentunes after Christianity had been acknowledged 
by our ancestors, they knew nothing of the bishop of 
Rome, excepting as a foreign prelate, who possessed no 
power, or at least no lawfiil jurisdiction, beyond the limits 
of his own diocese. So fiir down as the year 620, we find 
Rome and her adherents spoken of in the following con- 
temptnous terms in one of the poems of a Weldi bard, 
named Taliessin :«> 

* Wo be to that priest ybom 
That will not cleanly weed liU corn. 

And preach bis ohari^e among; 
Wo be to that shepherd, I say, 
That will not watch his fold alway, 

As to his oflice doth belong; 
Wo be to bim that doth not keep 
From Romish wolva his erriMg th^ep. 

With stair and woi^n strong.* 



A VISION OF SPRING AT THE CLOSE OF THE tEAB, 

Shut out the world of ateroal things, 

I am Ur^ of this ceaseless wail, 
Of the scent of decay that about thee eUags, 

And is breathed upon every giUe. 

Thou art weary and heavy with travel, earth ! 

And / would be joyous and gay. 
And know not a thought but is winged with mirth — 

Then away with thy sorrows^ away ! 

Put on the robes of thy bridal again, 
And bedeck thee with garlands of flowers; 

Let the sounds of rgoicing be heard in thy ttai% 
And the footsteps of spring in thy bowers. 

Yea ! smile on me now — ^but not mournfully thus. 

With a look that is sadder than tears ; 
The sunshine of lifo should be bright upon ns ; 

Its shades be the gleaning of years ! 

! sofUy, methinks, at my summons I hear 
The foot of the zephyr sweep by. 

And mark the first buds of the season appear. 
To gladden with verdure the eye. 

And the note of the cuckoo is heard in the wold. 

To welcome the advent of spring, 
And the bleat of the lamb, and the breatii of the foM> 

The meadows as offerings bring. 

And I catoh the voice of a laughing child 

W{th a fairy spell in its tone. 
And a ringing joy in its accents wild. 

And that voice is my childhood's own. 

It is wandering now through the primroM dcUa, 

And heard where the violets grow, 
And its shout of rapture dies, and swells 

Through the air of the * long ago.' 

And the blossoms of spring that are fkded now, 

Again do their ohanns unfold, 
And the glancing light is on many a brow 

That has long been icy cold. 

1 see it bright as a joyous dream, 

And the hopes of the past will come. 
And swallow-like flit in the transient gleam 
That shone on my hearty and ^y home. 

I thMsSk thee, earth, for the vision fiiir, 

And I loose thee now flrom the spell, 
Which has call'd up joys that thou canst not share ; 

'Twas a mock, and it was not welL 

Yes, weep— and my tears shall be join'd with thine, 

J only may dreiun of the past» 
And thy flowers had no hues that were fSurer tiian mine, 

Nor were earlier nipp'd by the blast. H. C. 



WHAT ONE MAN MAY D0.« 
Lm is not an end, but means to an end — a foct wMeh re- 
quires only to be stated to gain the consent of all who 
think. Bnt> unhappily, the thinking f^Mmltles are but 
feebly developed in the minority of men ; hence, though 
even the nonreflecting would admit the proposition in the 
abstract, it is but seldom recognised as a practical influ- 
ence— a motive power. Questions touching to-day and tiie 
wants of to-day, of course, press upon the majority habitu- 
ally, so that even those among them who realise our pro- 
position, and reaJly wish to live for the benefit of others, 
have it not in their power to do so to any great extent 
Their strength finds its limit when it has reached tiie fi^ 
mily circle, and a fow near relatives, * idnsmen aoeordiog 
to the flesh.' It would be an act of cruel iti}u8tice, how- 
ever, to insinuate that they are all satined with these 
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limits. Among them are many great hearts, filled with 
the principle of beQevolence, and panting for the opportn- 
nity of doing good to the human race. Our consolation, in 
their ease, is^* It is well it is in their hearts ; ' and He who 
judgeth righteously will doubtless a^ly to them the same 
rule by which he has rendered memorable the Jerusalem 
widow. But when we have included in this majority all 
that can justly be considered as belonging to it— «11 whose 
income is required for the n6e€$sary wants of their flimilies 
—all whose labour, whether manual or intelleotual, is 
taxed to the utmost to meet the stem demands of life— and 
all, in whatever class of so<uety found, whose power to do 
good (for we speak not now of disposition, but of power) 
is limited within the circle already described — there is still 
a large minority left, whose pecuniary resources, if pro- 
perly applied, would enable them to bestow upon the 
church and the world an incredible amount of blessing, in 
an incredibly short period of tima. We say properly ap- 
plied, for we deny that any man has the right to waste 
property with impunity, even thon^ be may call it his 
own. Money is undoubtedly a powerftil agent fbr evil or 
good, and it is a trustr— a talent, for which the temporary 
possessor is accountable to Him to whom the rilver and 
the gold -belong. It is melancholy to reflect on the trea- 
sures that are wasted on pleasur^ folly, and sin ; and on 
the nxmiber of rich men who devote their gold to the pro- 
motion of objects unworthy of an age of high drilisatioB, 
far beneath the dignity of cultivated reason, and, of course, 
therefore opposed to the noble and beoerolent spirit of 
Christianity. Men * consume upon their hists,* and lavish 
on the pride of life, wealth, whoch, were it consecrated to 
knowledge and religion, would speedily accomplish for our 
country results of iii» grandest and most durable cha- 
racter. 

The ' Memoir of the late BIr Wilson ' presents to men of 
proper^ a remarkable example, which Uiey would do well 
to imitate. Betirimg from business at an early age, not to 
indulge ease^ or to surround himself with luxury, but for 
the express purpose of devoting his time, energies, and 
wealth, to the promotion of the truths of the Qospe), whidi 
he loved so much, he found his reward, net in popular ap- 
plause or in woorldly honours, but in the consciousness of 
doing good. Knowing that Uie things vrhioh he possessed 
were entrusted to him by the Great Proprietor of aU, and 
that time waits not in its flight to study human conve- 
nience, he made haste to do the work which his hfuads found 
to do, with promptitude and decision. Believing that fide- 
lity is required in stewards, he was &ithful in the use of 
the talents bestowed upon him ; and thinking, with Bishop 
Hall, that < those who defer their gifts to their death-bed do 
as good as say — Lord, I will give thee something when I 
can keep it no longer,' he became his own executor, as the 
history of Highbury College, of which he was the treasurer 
and munificent patron for nearly half a century, and many 
chapels, aided or erected, in L<mdon, and various parts of 
England, abundantly testify. He built monumeiits for 
himself in the shape of commodious places for the worship 
of Ood, and the spiritual training of multitudes of our 
countrymen. The funds of benevolent and missionary so- 
cietie^ both local and foreign, also prove his large-heiaied 
generosity. And yet his was not the lavish and thought- 
less expenditure which acts without reflection and aim ; 
for, conscientious in all things, as well as remarkably pm« 
dent, he calmly examined the merits of every ease which 
appealed to bis sympa&y, and regulated his procedure by 
an enlightened judgment Having done so muoh, during 
his long and honourable life^ a9d seen the happy firuits of 
bis zeal on many a spot preriously sterile, he had Mttle to 
do at death in the form of bequest* For this, among 
other things, we honour his memory. * He did not,' says 
his biographer, 'bequeath a large amount to religious and 
charitable institutions. This was, I believe, the result of 
deliberate conviction, and in aocerdanee with a principle 
on which he had acted through Hfe, tliat his own hands 
should be the distributor of his religious bounty. He had 
for many years before his death considered it his duty to 
devise Ubeval things, and < to be his own executor,' and 



therefore did not feel that he was under obligation to dis- 
tribute largely by will, of that which, at the moment of 
his decease, ceased to be his own.' 

Of the book itself we have little to say, as our object in this 
short paper, is not to review it, but, by the ease of Mr Wil- 
son, to call attention to the great amount of good which 
one man may accomplish. This much, however, it were 
injustice to conceal : that the able editor, the inheritor of 
his father's wealth, and the follower of his steps in virtue^ 
piety, and benevolence — Joshua Wilson, Esq., of Highbury 
rlace, Islington — ^has executed his labour of love with great 
wisdom and propriety. He has produced a lifQ-like por^ 
traiture of the eminent deceased, and has embalmed his 
memory amidrt filial esteem and discriminating intelli- 
gence. The independent thinker is not lost in the son, 
nor is the son merged in the mere biographer. The 
volume altogether is one of extraordinary interest, and 
oocqpies a fidd which is, unhappily, too little cultivated, for 
this sad reason that there are comparatively few wealthy 
men ifho act a part similar to that of the late revered 
Thomas Wilson. We would suggest to the author, how- 
ever, that the volume is too large ; not that there is any* 
thing uninteresting in its pages, but that its size n^ 
oessarily prevents that extensive circulation which it nn* 
questionably merits, and which might induce others to ' go 
and do likewise.' This barrier may easily be removed in an 
age of < People's Editions' and cheap literature ; and that 
it will speedily be so, we cannot doubt 



WHITTLINGS FROM THE WEST. 

BTABSLLOO. 
HEAP THl MFTH. 

HiTHBRTo, though many rough and angry words had at 
times (during a gale, for instance) been exchanged by the 
captain and mate, they had agreed upon the whole tolera- 
bly well, and generally addre^ed each other with common 
civility. Friendships at sea, however, like friendships 
ashore^ have their occasional interruptions — and accord- 
ingly, one day, Captain Tophamper and Mr Tongs got to 
loggerheads, and abused each other stoutly. The grounds 
of the quarrel were these : — The mate, whose particular 
province it was to dictate to, and overlook, the seamen in tho 
discharge of their respective duties, was busying himself 
to that effect, and blustering about a good deal in the 
forecastle. The captain, contrary to his custom and pri- 
vilege, happened to eo forward and suzgest some im- 
provement which haa suddenly occurred to him. The 
mate, therefore, finding himself superseded, walked quietlv 
aft, and presently went below, whistling a lively tune with 
the most captivating calmness. The 2tipper seeing how 
matters stood, grew very red^ and then white, and shortly 
wras in a towering passion. 

* Where's Mr Tongs ? ' thundered Captain Tophamper, 
facing about 

* Here, sir,' said the gentleman alluded to, putting his 
head insinuatingly up the companion ; ' here, at your ser- 
vice.' 

* What do you mean by leaving your post, sir,' bellow- 
ed the skipper, * I Ve a good mind to put you in irons.' 

* I mean precisely this,' replied the mate, ' that if you 
are so condescending as to aid me in the performance of 
my duties, it's only fair and polite that I should render 
you what assistance I can in the discharge of your» — so 
just be good enough to lend *em a hand in rigging out 
that starboard foreto'galUnt stuu'sail boom, while I take 
the sun*s altitude.' 

*You*re an impudent scoundrel, sir,* roared Captain 
Tophamper. 

' Thank you, sir,* said the mate, waving his hand grace- 
fully, and raising the quadrant to his eye. 

Captain Tophamper spoke again, but a sudden flapping 
of one of the sails rendered the words inaudible. 

* Much obliged, I'm sure,' replied Tongs, with the same 
imperturbable coolness. .,y,u^cv. ^y ^^- ^ ^^ j. ..^ 
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* You're & natinous rascaJ,' cried Captain T., * and if 
you'll just walk forward here, I'll heave you overboard.' 

' O, you arc really too good,' responded the mate, with 
another wave of the hand. * I should be sorry to put you to 
such unnecessary trouble and exertion — pray excuse me.* 

At this juncture of the altercation, Mr Tongs wiped 
tlie glasses of the quadrant carefully, and was retiring 
below, when the skipper, exasperated beyond all bounds, 
seized a handspike, and rushed aft. Apprehensive that 
murder must be the inevitable result, aft rushed the 
supercargo and I likewise, and down the companion iu an 
instant But we had reckoned without our hosts, for, in 
place of finding the two worthy disputants (as we had 
anticipated) bleeding profusely, and locked savagely to- 
gether in the death struggle, we saw them embracing each 
other with the most irresistible cordiality, and interoiang- 
ing vows of eternal friendshrp. The scene was indeed so 
precisely the reverse of what we had expected, that Mr 
OToole and I sat duwn and laughed inunoderately ; the 
captain and mate joining in our merriment, and (as mirth 
U somewhat catching) Mr Chin (who was in the pantry, 
rolling out paste for a puddbg) deigning also to add his 
queer, abrupt cacchination to the gener^ stock. 

I had suffered a sort of dread lest this unexpected out- 
break on the part of our officers, should threaten the har- 
mony I wished to find prevailing during the remainder of 
the voyage ; but the termination of the affray convinced 
roe that I had little to apprehend on that score ; and ere 
an hour, indeed, had elapsed, I had the satisfaction of see- 
ing the captain and mate pace the quarter-deck together 
again, with as much good- will as though nothing whatever 
had occnrred to shake their equanimity. 

And rince I have been led into an animadversion upon 
our skipper's amiability, I may as well observe that I 
think it bad seldom shone forth in more conspicuous co- 
lours than upon the very evening subsequent to the dis- 
pute of which I have already treated. One of the hands 
had come aft to consult him upon the expediency of an 
application to the ship's medicine chest 

^ Put your tongue out, my man,* said Captain T. 

* Ay, ay, sir.' 

* O belay — haul it in tigain.* 

* Ay, ay, sir ; in it is.* 

* Let me overhaul your pulse. Ah ! it^s going ten knots 
at least ; have you any pain ? * 

* A little, sir, in my upper works.' 

* I see — you're too much by the head — that's it— I fancy 
we had better give you some salts. Do you like salts, my 
man ? Here, steward, bring a glass.' 

Ab both Mr 0*Toole and myself, however, had a pre- 
dilection in favour of castor oil, the bottle containing that 
preparation was handed out of the chest, and a powerful 
dose of it administered ; the tar pulling the most hideous 
grimaces all the while, and Captam Tophamper's expres- 
sive features involuntarily daguenreotyping them. Jack 
then made his scrape as handsomely as though he had 
been treated to the very best the cabin afforded, took two 
strides up the companbn ladder, and filed away to his 
quarters. And thus merrily rolled by the first beautiful 
and sunny week in May, to which period of our pilgri- 
mage the following memoranda also have relation. 

It was about two bells iu the middle watch. The night 
was so unusually mild, and the sea so calm, that I had 
little inducement to quit the deck — more particularly as I 
entertained for the nonce some intention of turning eaves- 
dropper. There were five tars (I have already observed 
that we had several old men-of-wars-men on board tlie 
Golightly) sitting round the combings of the fore-hatchway 
in earnest conversation, and I felt satisfied that something 
of more than ordinary interest was *in the wind.' With 
tliis conviction, I crawled stealthily forward, and took up 
a position close abaft the foremast, where I could hear all 
that txanspired, without incurring the risk of detection. 
I should have advanced with boldness, and made one of 
the party, but I invariably found that a step of the kind 
led to embarrassment and reserve on the park of the yam- 
spinning fraternity, and I preferred to give them their full 



siwuag of cable. ThsToiee that met my Mrnw distofa 
handsome, middle-aged seaman, whose aetivify and ait 
drees I had frequently admired, and whoe* general' air 
and conduct induced me to beKeve tbst he had bete hmai 
to figure in a more imposing statron. 

' Before I begin my story, shipmsAes,' stdd he, ^I teU 
you all candidly there is not a man of tou wiR belierre k ; 
and I would not credit it myself, if I had been anything 
but an eye-witness of what I am about to relate. You 
have often got me to spin a yam fbr you, and 1 have spun 
it, and you knew at the time, as welt as I dM, that it was 
a yam, and there was an end of the matter. B«t I am 
now gomg to tell you a truth — a thing that aotnaily oc- 
curred — and I must beg of you, whatever your imvate mo- 
tions and feelings may be, not to appear to doubt my ve- 
racity, as I am, perhaps, a litUe sensitive on tliat |>onit, 
and might be led to say something in my baste which I 
should afterwards regret Indeed, this is the first time I 
have ever opened my lips to any one on the subject, ex- 
cept to those who were ooneemed in the bvstness, for I 
knew that I should be taken for a liar, and laughed at, 
and have therefore held my peace. The only reason why 
I am disposed to allude to the thing now is, becanae it 
was on this very night year that it happened ; ay, and in 
these very latitudes, too, for I stole a look at the mateV 
log to-day, and that brought tlte whole oecurrenoe to my 
mmd. The night was just such another as the preaeot, 
except that there was a fine moon, and we c<Hild see 
around us for miles, it was so dear and bea«tifiiL Sud- 
denly, one of oar lookouts in the forecastle song ont^ ' Sail, 
ho, on the Urboard beam!' — then dropping hi* voices 

* and the ugliest looking craft I ever clapped eyes en, too. 
Bill, see if you can make out her rig^' It was but a mo- 
ment before that I had scanned tbenoriaon careftiUy, and 
you mav guess, my lads, tiiat I was a little taken abaek when 
I heard my friend, Tom Jervis, deliver himarif alter that 
fashion. However, I ran forward and took a long squint 
through the mat^s night-glass at tli6 stranger, and, as I 
did so, I ielt my hair bristlmg up, for she bore about as 
much resemblance to a ship as ray figure-head does to 
Harry Sullivan*B there— ^and youMl all acknowledge that 
he's about one of the ugliest chap that ever cracked bis- 
cuit * I don*t know what to make of this at all,* said Mr 
Johnson, our first mate^ as pale as a ghost * Turn ^ 
hands up, and pass the word down to the captain — look 
alive, some of you. * Up tumbled the men in their shirts, and 
down went Bob Simmonds to rouse the skipper $ bat, when 
he got into Uie captain *s state-room, the pcM>r fellow's teeth 
chattered so in his head, and his knees knocked together 
so with fright, that all ha could do was to bump himself 
down on a chest, and gape, and point aloft. *■ Speak, you 
scoundrel,' said the skipper, nearly as much frigntened as 
himself; ' what is the matter ? is the ship on fire ? have 
the men mutinied ? or are we boarded by pirates ? Don't 
sit blubbering there like a babby, but say something, or 
1*11 blow your brains out on the spot.* But finding all his 
expostulations useless, he snatched down his other pistol, 
and mshed on deck. A single glance served to exphun 
how matters stood, and as he gazed 1 could see the big 
drops of sweat chasing eadi other down his weather- 
beaten lace. ' Make rotdy the carronade there,' cried he 
in a hoarse whiaper, * and give her a shot across her fore- 
foot What do you make her out to be, Mr Johnson ?' 

* Something from another world, sir,' said the mate, .with 
a ghastly look. The next minute the heavy boom of the 
gun was heard, and the shot went skipping over the water, 
without producing the slightest impression upon the great 
bUick mass abeam of us. * Overhaul the tackles, and 
lower away the quarter-boat,* cried the captain, < jump in 
four of you— quick's the word — so — ^give way, my lads, ^ve 
way.' In the turning of a handspike, down went the j^- 
boat by the run, the skipper jumped into the stem-sheets, 
seized the tiller, and away we new. . But bdbre we had 
pulled ten strokes in the direction of the monster, oor 
arms fell paralysed to our sides, our tongues stuck to the 
roofs of our mouths, and there we aaty with our eyes nearly 
bolting out of their sockets, and our teeth chattering Uke 
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•4 umaj eftstasete. The felUw had a bead the Bize of oar 
hullt and abaped like a hone's i iuaks like a hippopotamtw^; 
and a tail Uko a Crocodile. And there he was, taroing 
hiUBelf firM this vmy, and then that, and looking as though 
it was the first time he*d ever been above water in his life, 
and didn't qnite know what to make of it. Just then the 
cveature reared himself still lii);her ont of the sea, and 
clapped together bis huge jaws with a rattle like twenty 
maskets; at the same time hie eyes glared like two balls 
of fire, an4 tlie water for a hundred yards astern of him 
was one ahctet of foaoBi. That was all the obeeorvation we 
had ti»e to nake» for the moment he gave us the salute 
Tve dcsetibed to yoa, the whole four of us, as if by one 
eonseot) gave wi^ together, the skipper put his helm hard- 
a<porl, and we shot alongside the ship again with a oiash 
that nearly atove in oar bows. Not one of ns had the 
heart to hook behind him, and I ean tell you this wasn*t 
anereryday ocoarrenee; and when our skipper turned tail, 
it weuldn't be for a trifle either. When we looked again, 
IieweTer, for the caose of all our alarm, he was nowhere 
to be seen^ so the captain summoned the hands aft, and 
addressed ua as follows : — ' My lads, for the first time 
to-night in a life of eight- and-forty years, I have been 
frightened, and I am not ashamed to confess it, for I have 
never heard nor read of a monster bearing any resem- 
blanee to the one we have now seen. Resecting it, too, 
let me give yau one piece of advice : relate the affair to 
no one ; it ia so extraordinary, and so wildly improbable, 
that no maA in bis senses wUl believe it, and all you will 
reap for your pains will be a large amount of laughter 
and ridicole, which it would be hard to put up with, and 
fbliy to resent. So I say again, keep your own counsel — 
and now go below the watch.* * 

The handsome sailor here concluded his yam, and I 
went below to commit it as nearly as possible in his own 
words to paper. 



SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 
^umx are f^i^ho look back to their schoolboy days with 
regret, that do not, at the same time, remember their Sa- 
turday half'holiday as one of the most pleosureable peri- 
odical eras of life. Its origin may be traced, in Bnglish 
history, about ftur hundred years b^ond the reign of 
Williatt the Gniquei'or. In his reign, m England, it was 
customary fbr the serfe, or viiainB, to cease labouring on 
Battfrday at noon, and to refhiin from work till Monday 
at daydawn. A bell tolled, on each Saturday, at the time 
menUoned; and faenoefbrward, till twelve at ni^t, reli- 
gious duties, together with the pastimes allowed by the 
church, were the only things that engaged public atten- 
tion. In Scotland, we have not been able to mark its ex- 
istence earlier than the time of William the Lion, whose 
renown is so intimately blended with ecelesia8ti<»l lore, 
by bis erection of the Abbey of Aberbrothock. In 1199, 
the pope sent a legate to William, for the express purpose 
of presenting him with a sword, whose sheath and hilt 
were of gold, and set with precious stones of inestimable 
value. This gift was accompanied by a hat or bonnet, 
*inade,* says Hollinshed, 'in manner of a diadem of pur- 
ple hue, in token (as it should meane) that he was De- 
fender of the Church. Many indulgences and privileges,' 
continues the same old chronicler, * were granted at the 
same time by the popc^ for the libertie of the Church of 
Scotland. It was ordained also, the same time, that Sa- 
timlaie diould be kept as hoHdaie fh>m noone forward ; 
and great punishment appointed fbr them iliat transgressed 
this ordinance, in doing any bodily work fhmi Satordaie 
at noone untill Mondaie in the morning.' 

thder ttie title of * Saturday Afternoon,' N. P. Willis, 
the celebrated American poet, has the following beautiftil 
and spirit-stirring lines : — 

f. love to look DO a ftoene like this, 
Of wild and OM-etess play, 
' imd ferstiada myiieir that I am not old, 
i * That my locks are nnt yet grey ; 

For it stirs the bTood in an old man s heart, 
' '• Atid It nuHies bis poises fly, 



I havs walked the world for founoore yaanj 

And they say that I am old — 
That my heart is ripe for the reaper, De&^h, 

That my years are well nigh told. 
It is ▼•ry true— it is very true— 

I'm old, and ' I bide my time;' 
Bat ray heart will leap at a scene like this, 
i And I half renew my prime. 

TUy on, play on, I am with you there. 

In the midst of voar merry ring ; 
I can feel the thrill of the daring jump 

And the rush of the hr(>atliless swing. 
I hide with yon In the flagrant hay. 

And I whoop the smother'd <»]1, 
And my feet slip op on the seedy floor, 

And I care not for the foil. 

I am willing to die when my time shall come. 

And I shall be glad to go ; 
For the world, at best, is a weary place. 

And my pnlse is getting low. 
Bnt the grave is dark, and the heart will fail, 

In treading its gloomy way ; 
And it wiles my heart ffom its dreariness, 

To see tho young so gay * 

The keeping of the Saturday afternoon as a holiday 
seems to have originated in an anxiety, on the part of the 
early ChrisUans, to commence the Lord's-day— in other 
words, the Christian Sabbath — in a proper spirit. The 
English Saxons were very rigid on this point The con- 
stitution of Witbred, king of Kent, and of the council of 
Bergbamsted, a.d. 697, defined the limits of the LordV 
day to be fVom sunset on Saturday evening to bedtime on 
Sunday night Indeed, Witbred decreed, that if a servant 
did any servile work, by order of his roaster, any time 
from sunset on Saturday till after sunset on the Lord's- 
day, the latter was to be fined the sum of eighty shillings. 
Nearly three hundred years later, in 967, King Edgar, in 
his ecclesiastical laws, still farther augmented the Lord's- 
day, by declaring it to be ' from three o'clock on Saturday 
aflemoon to the break of day on Monday.' The law of 
Canute, and of Edward the Confessor, on this subject, was 
expressed almost in the same words ; and when William 
the Conqueror, by the defeat and death of Harold, at Has- 
tings, in 3066, established the Norman line of princes in 
England, this wos one of the enactments of English juris- 
prudence which he specially ratified and confirmed. 



MYTHS OF THE MONTHS. 

DECEMBER. 
DEOEMBnt, orighially the tenth of the Roman months, is 
notable fbr the occurrenoe of the greatest festival of the year, 
Okristmast which takes place on the 26th. The merry- 
making with which this festival is associated, however, is 
not limited to a single day, but continues, as we showed 
in the account of January, over a considerable portion of 
that month also. Of course, we speak in reference to the 
manner in which Christmas was celebrated in fbrmer, 
more than in the present, times, though the season is still 
observed with much feasting and conririality. Everybody 
knows that Christmas is the feast whidi b celebrated in 
honour of Christ's nativity. Anciently, it was called Yuk, 
from the Northmontic word iulj signifying a belt or wheel, 
and meaning, as applied to this season, ^e return of the 
year ; there are a great many ori^ns for the word, how- 
ever, and all, of course, are uncertjain. In England, and 
still more lately in Scotland, Christmas was known by no 
other name than YuU^ which was the ancient Druidical 
designation. 

Christmas was wont to be hailed with an unusual degree 
of hilarity. The ancient halls of the barons, as well as the 
large kitchens of the yeomanry, were lighted up with a 
brilliancy on Christmas eve, nnknown to the rest of the 
year. The capacious fire-places of the houses of the olden 
time, were filled with the long-prepared Yule clog, a 
huge block of Wood, which enlivened everybody with its 
warmth ; while the large Christmas candle was lighted, and 
shed its rays on the iGices of the dancers. It was then that 
the laugh rang through the lifted hall, and that the 
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* Come, ■brtng, with a notse, 
My merry, merry boys, 

Tlio Cbriatroas clog to the fiiiof^ 
While my Rood dame she 
Bldrf yo all be firee, 

Aud drink to your hearfs dcsfrlng.* 

The ligbts at Christmas arc emblematical, say the 
rituals of the Romish Church, to the advent of our Saviour, 
the ' light of all lights ; ' but there can be no doubt, that 
the Tule firing and lights "were characteristic of the winter 
festival long before the introduction of Christianity. The 
Tule clog was designed to afford light, as well as heat, be- 
fore the luxury of candle-light was known. In some por- 
tions of the Scottish Highlands, at this day, splinters of 
the pine, called pine scores, are used in place of candles. 

The Christmas log having been lighted * with the last 
year's brand,' and the bos^ having been covered with 
viands, the reign of good cheer began. The members of 
every household used to sit up all night, or, at all events, 
till past twelve o'clock, when the tolling of the church-bells 
announced the ushering in of Christmas. Waldron relates 
a curious custom on Yule eve, as peculiar to the Isle of Man : 
— * On the 24th of December, towards evening, all the ser- 
vants in general have a holiday. They go not to bed all 
night, but ramble about till the bells ring in all the 
churches, which is at twelve c'clock : prayers being over, 
they go to hunt the wren ; and, after having found one of 
these poor birds, they kill her, and lay her on a bier with 
the utmost solemnity, bringing her to the parish church, 
and burying her with a whimsical kind of solemnity, sing- 
ing dirges over her in the Manks language, whidi th^ 
call her knell; after which Christmas begins.' Some 
curious Christmas observances, peculiar to fiakmilies, were, 
and are still kept up. Amongst these, the following is re- 
lated in the * Gentleman's Magazine' for 1795 ; it refers to 
the fomily of a baronet in the vicinity of Birmingham : — 
* As soon as supper is over, a table is set in the hall ; on 
it is placed a brown loa^ with twenty silver threepences 
stuck on the top of it> a tankard of ale, with pipes and 
tobacco ; and the two oldest servants have chairs behind 
it, to sit as judges, if they please. The steward brings the 
servants, both men and women« by one at a time^ covered 
with a winnow-sheet, and lays their right hand on the 
loaf, exposing no other part of the body. The oldest of the 
two judges guesses at the person, by naming a name, then 
the younger judge, and, lastly, the oldest agaha. If they 
hit upon the right name> the steward leads the person back 
again ; but, if they do not, he takes off the winnow-sheet, 
and the person receives a threepence, makes a low obei- 
sance to the judges, but speaks not a word. When the 
second servant was brought, the younger judge passed first 
and third; and this they did alternately, till all the money 
was given away. Whatever servant had not slept in the 
house the preceding night, forfeited his right to the money. 
No account is given of the origin of this strange custom, 
but it has been practised ever since the family lived there. 
When the money is gone, the servants have ftill liberty to 
drink, dance, sing, and go to bed when they please.' 

It is interesting to observe how intimately practical 
maxims were blended with the superstitious observances 
of our forefathers. The Yule fire having been lifted, it 
was held essential that the maid-servant who ignited it 
should wash her hands after the operation, thereby incul- 
cating cleanliness along with the Christmas rite. The fol- 
lowing verse explains the popular notion on the subject: — 

* Wash yotir handa, or else the fire 
WIU not teind to your desire; 
Untrash'd liandii, ye maidens, know, 
Dead the fire, though ye blow,' 

The * carol,' or pSous song, is peculiar to Christmas, and 
is of very old standing. Brand gives a translation of an 
Anglo-Norman carol of the thirteenth century, whi<i is 
exceedingly spirited, and highly poetical : — 

*Now, lording^ listen to onr ditty, 

Stransccrs coming from afar; 
Lat poor minstrels more your pity, 
Oivo VM wdocHno, soothe our care s 



In this mansion, as they tell ui. i 

Christinas wafisall Iceepa to-d^, I 

And, as the lUpg of all good foUow^ 
Belgna with imcontroll'd sway. 

Lordings, in those realms of pleaion^ 

Father Christmas yearly dwells— 
Deals oat Joy with liberal metsore, 

Giooniy sorrow soon diq>da. 
Knmerous guests, and yia&ds dainty, 

Fill tlie hall« and grace the board : 
Mirth and beauty, peace and plenty, 

Solid pleasures k«ra afford. 

LordfngSt *ti8 saM tlie Uberal mind, 

Tliat on the iMedy mneli bestows, 
From Heav'n a sure reward shall find— 

From Heav'n, whence every blessing flowi. 
Who largely gives with willing hand. 

Or quickly givvs with willing heart, 
His fame shall spread thnragfaout the iaad. 

His memory thence shall ne'er depart 

Lordings, grant not your proCecUon 

To a base, unwortliy crew. 
But cherish, with a kind affbctfon, 

Mea that are loyal, gaod, aiid trae. 
Chase from your hospitable dwelling 

Swinish souls, that erer crave: 
Virtue they can ne'er excel in— 

Ghittons never eaa Iw brave! 

Lordings, Christmas loves good drinUng, 

Wines of Gaacoigne, France, Ai^o, 
English ale, that drives out thinking, 

Prince of llqouTS, old or new. 
Every neighbour shares the bowl. 

Drinks of the sptcy liquor 4toop' 
Drinlu his fill without ooatrol. 

Till he drowns his care in sleep. 

And now, by Cbristniaa, Jolly aouli— 

by this mansion's generous sire, 
By the wine, and by the Ijowl, 

And all the Joys they both inspire!— 
Here Til drink a health f all : 

Tlie glorious task shall first be mine, 
And ever may foul luck befall 

Uhn that to pledge roe shall decline! 

Cbonu. 

Hail, Father Christmas 1 hail to thoel 
Hononr'd ever shalt thou be I 
All the sweets that love l)ei^owa, 
Endless plcasoros, wait on those 
Wlio, like vassals bmve and tna. 
Give to Christmas homage due.* 

In the <Booke of Godly and Bpiritiiall Saaga,' pikteawt 
Edinburgh in 1621, we have the followiztg and o^«r 
specimens of carols, which are of a different loxA firaoi Ifae 
former: — 

* I come tnm Hevin io Ml 

llie 1>est nowellis that ever beisB t 

To you this tythinges trew I brioA 

And I will of them say and dug. 

This day to you is borne ane childe, 
Of Marie raeike, and virgine roylde: 
That hlisslt bama, binlng and kynde, 
Sail yow r«^oyee bnith heart and nycid.* 

When ehuroh serrlce was OYcr <m Christinaa in old 
times, it was an universal custom, in families of qnaliij, to 
hare a boar's bead, usually ornamented with roeemaiy, at 
dinner, which was carried to table, with much eeremooj, 
upon a ellTer platter, preceded by music Holinsbed 
states, that, in tbe year 1170, on the day of ih» young 
prinoe'i coronation. King Henry XL * serred his aon at t^ 
table, as server, bringing up the bore's k^ad with trumpets 
before it, according to the manner,' or general outtom of 
the thnes. With Christmas, commenMd the aeitfon d 
mumming, and the reign of the * Lord of Sfisrole,* or 
* Abbot of Unreason,' as be was called in Sootland, and 
which Sh* W. Scott describes in the < Abbot' These pleacaa- 
trics, which were carried firequently to great ezoeea. Were 
the remains of the ancient saturnalia which existed belbre 
the introduction of CbristiaDity; and though ihej have 
been often condemned both by the ohurtsh and statfV ^^ 
have been preserved to our own day in more or less pa- 
fection, so dif6cult is it to root out inveterate ctistoma. 
Mumming was indulged in by the great with much ta^ftat 
siasm in former times. Stow records a remi^riable QW- 
mery which took place in 1377, among^ di^ ^tfi^enf dT 
London, for the amusement of the young Frinoe tti^arcl 
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son to the Black Prinoe^ — * On the Sunday before Candle 
mass,* 8aj8 the old historian, * in the night> one hundred 
and thirty citizens, disguised, and well horsed, in a mum- 
meries with Bound of trumpets, sackbuts, oomets, and 
other minstrels, aad innvmerable torch-lights of waxe, rode 
to Kennington, beside Lambeth, where the young prinoe re- 
mayned with his mother. In the first rank did ride forty- 
eight, m likeness and habit of esquires, two and two to- 
gether, clothed in red coats, and gowns of say, or sandall, 
with comely Tisors on their faces. After them, came forty- 
eight knights in the same liTery ; then followed one richly 
arrayed, like an emperour : and, after him some distance, 
one stately tyred, like a pope, whom followed twenty-fbur 
cardinals r and, after them, eight or ten with black tisors, 
not amiable, as if they had boMi legates from some forrain 
priscee. These maskers, after they had entered the manor 
of Kennington, alighted from their horses, and entered the 
hall on foot ; which done, the prince, his mother, and the 
lords, came out of the chamber into the hidl, whom the 
mummers did salute, showing, by a paire of dice upon the 
tible, their desire to play with the young prince, which 
tbey BO handled, that the prince did alwaies winne when 
be cast them. Tlien the mummers set to the prinoe three 
jewels, one after another : which were, a bowle of gold, a 
cupof gold, and a ring of gold, which the prince wanne at 
three oasts. Then they set to the princess mother, fitt duke, 
the earles, and other lords, to every one a ring of gold, 
irhich they did also win. After which they were feasted, 
and, the musiok sounded, the prince and lords danced on 
the one part with the mummers, which did also dance; 
which jollitie being also ended, they were again made to 
drink, and then departed in order, as they came. The 
like,' continues Holinshed, 'was done to King Henry 
1?^ in the second year of his reign, he then keeping his 
Christmas at Eltham; twelte aldermen of London, and 
their sonnes, rode a mumming, and had great thanks.' 

These mnmmings were practised not only by courtiers, 
but they formed the chief pleasures of the squire and yeo- 
man's families. * Then comes nnxmming; or masquerad- 
iog,' says an old tract on * Christmas Entertainments,' 
'when the squire's wardrobe is ransacked tor dresses of 
all kinds. Ck>rks are burnt to black the fiMses of the fhir, 
or make deputy mustaoios; and every one in the fiunily, 
except the squire himself must be transformed.' Dancing 
Md blindnum's-buff were also moluded in the amusements 
of this festive period. 

The sovereignty of the ' Lord of Misrule,' lasted during 
the twelve days of the festival of Christmas. He was ap- 
pointed * master of the merry disports,' and held unchal- 
lenged sway throughout the period of his authority. In 
the king's palace, the houses of the nobility, the towns, and 
certain of the incorporations, a * Lord of Misrule' was in- 
variably appointed. In London, the sodetieB of the law 
peitoned the shows of Christmas within their own refec- 
tories :— * At a Christmas, celebrated in the Hall of the 
Middle Temple in the year 1635, the jurisdiction, privi- 
leges, and parade of this mock monarch, are thus circum- 
stoQtially described. He was attended by his lord-keeper, 
lord-treasurer, with eight white staves, a captain of his 
band of pensioners, and of his guard ; and with two chap- 
lains, who were so seriously impressed with an idea of his 
regal dignity, that when they preached before him on the 
preceding Sunday in the Temple Church, on ascending the 
pulpit, they saluted him with three low bows. He dined, 
both in the hall and in his privy chamber, under a cloth 
of estate. The pole-axes for his gentlemen pensioners 
were borrowed of Lord Salisbury. Lord Holland, his 
temporary justice, supplied him with venison, on de- 
mand; and the lord mayor, and sheriffs of London, with 
wine. On Twelfth dav, at going to church, he received 
mnny petitions, which he gave to his Master of Requests : 
and, hke other kinss, he hod a favourite, whom, with 
olfaers^ gentlemen or high quality, he knighted at return- 
ing from church. Bis expenses, all from his own purse, 
amounted td two thotisand pounds.' After he was deposed, 
the Mni knighted h!m at Whitehall. 

Tfa^ 'Lord of Misrule,' however, of the towns or rural 



parishes, was of grosser material than the * Master of 
Ceremonies' of the law courts, or of the palace. Philip 
Stubs, in his curious and very rare pamphlet, * Anatomie 
of Abuses,' London, 1585, gives an amusing, though a de- 
preciatory account of the doiags of the * master of merry 
disports : ' — * Firste, all the wilde heades of the parishe, 
conventynge together, chuse them a grand capitaine (of 
mischeef), whom they innoble with the title of my Lorda 
of MissenUe, and hym they crown with great solemnitie, 
and adopt for their kyng. This kyng anoynted, cboseth 
for the twentie, fourtie, threescore, or a hundred lustie 
guttes, like to hymself^ to waite uppon his lordely majestie, 
and to guards his noble persone. Then every one of these 
his menne, he investeth with his liveries of greene, yellowe, 
or some other light wanton colour. And as though 
that were not gaudy enough, I should saic, they be- 
decke themselves with scarfes, ribons, and laces, hanged 
all over with golde rynges, precious stones, and other 
jewelles : this doen, they tye about either leggc twentie or 
fourtie belles, with rich bandekercheefes in their handes, and 
sometymes laied acrosse over their shoulders and ncckes, 
borrowed, for the most parte, of their prettie Mopsies, 
and loovyng Bossies, for busying them in the darcke. 
Thus thinges sette in order, they have their hobbie- 
horses, dragons, and other antiques, together with their 
pipers and thunderying drommers, to strike up the 
Deville's daunce withall ; then maroho these heathen com- 
panic towardes the cburche and churcheyarde, their pipes 
pipying, drommers thonderyng, their stumppes oaun- 
ojriig, their belles iynglyng, their handkerchefes swyng- 
ing about their heades like madmen, their hobbie-horses, 
aiKl other monsters, skirmishyng amongst the throng : and, 
in this sorte, they goe to the cburche (though the minister 
bee at praier or preachyng), dauncyng and swingyng their 
hondkercheefes over their heades in the cburche, like 
devilles incarnate, with such a confused noise, that no man 
can beare his owne voice. Then the foolishe people^ they 
looke, tbey stare, they laugh, they fleere, and mount upon 
formes and pewes, to see Uiese goodly pageauntes solem- 
nised in this sort Then, after this, aboute tihe cburche they 
goe againe and againe, and so forthe into the churcheyarde, 
where they have commonly their sommer haulls, their 
bowers, arbours, and banquettyng-houses set up, wherein 
Uiey feastp, banquet, and daunce all that dale, and (perad- 
venture) all that night too. And thus these terrestrial 
fbries spend their Sabbootb day. Then, for the further in- 
noblyng of this honourable lurdane (lorde, I should saye), 
they have also certaine papers, wherein is paynted some 
babblerie or other of imogerie worke, and these they call 
my Lord of Misrule's badges : these thei giue to every ono 
that will geve money for them to maintaine them in this 
their heathenrie, divehrie, whoredorae, dronkennesse, pride, 
and what not And who will not showe himself buxome 
to them, and geve them money for these the deville's cog- 
nixaunoes, they shall bo mocked, and flouted at shamefully. 
And so assotted are some, that they not onely give them 
money to maintaine their abbomination withall, but also 
weare their badges and cognizances in their hattes, or 
cappes, openly. An other sorte of fontnsticall fooles bring 
to these helhoundes (the Lord of Misrule and his com- 
plices) some bread, some good ale, some newe cheese, some 
olde cheese, some custardes, some cakes, some flaupcs, 
some tartes, some creamo, some meate, some one thing, 
some another ; but if they knewe that as often as tbey bring 
any to the maintenance of these execrable pastymes, they 
offer sacrifice to the Devill and Sathanos, they would re- 
pent, and withdrawe their handes, which God graunt they 
male.' 

The Puritans in England, and the Presbyterians in 
Scotland, suceeeded in putting down the Lord of Misrule, 
or Abbot of Unreason, so that the * merry disports' of 
which he was the sovereign and leading spirit have long 
been forgotten. 

The Fool-plough and Sword-dance, customs totally un- 
known in modem times, also formed part of the Chribtmas 
festivities. The former sport has been noiiced in a pre- 
vious article; of the latter, as performed by the northern 
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nAiioQSv we have an aocoant by the historian, Olaos Mag- 
nus. Ho describes it as follows : * First, with their swords 
sheathed, and erect in their bands, they dance in a triple 
round ; then with (heir drawn swords, held erect as before ; 
afterwards, extending them from hand to hand, they lay 
hold of each other's hilts and points, and, while they are 
wheeling more moderately round, and changing their 
order, throw themselfes into the figure of a hexagon, 
wbioh they call a rose ; but, presently raising and draw- 
ing back their swords, they undo that figure, in order to 
form with them a four-square rose, that they may rebound 
over the head of each other. Lastly, they dance rapidly 
backwards, and, yehemently rattling the sides of their 
swords together, conclude their sport Pipes or songs 
(sometimes both) direct the measure, which at first is slow, 
but, increasing afterwards, becomes a yery quick one to- 
wards the conclusion.' Sword-dances are still popular in 
Northumberland, and in the Highlands of Scothmd. In 
the latter, the Sword-dance, which is called * Qillie-oallum,* 
bears not the most distant affinity to that of the Scandi- 
navians. The swords are crossed on the ground, and one 
dancer only trips over them, into the angles thus formed, 
to the music of the Highland bagpipe. The great feat is, 
not to touch the claymores with the feet while so engaged. 
The * Christmas-box,' equivalent to the Scottish < Hansel,' 
is another observance of this convivial season, which is not 
yet wholly extinct The practice, originating in the pagan 
custom of New-year's gifts, appears to have been improved 
upon by the priesthood. In a book entitled the ' Athenian 
Oracle, it is said : *■ The Romish priests had masses said 
for almost everything : if a ship went out to the Indies, 
the priest had a box in her, under the protection of some 
saint ; and for masses, as their cant was, to be said for them 
to that saint, &c., the poor people must put something in 
the priest's box, which was not opened till the ship's re- 
turn. The mass at that time was called Christmas; the 
box called Christmas-box, or money gathered against that 
time, that masses might be made by the priests to the 
saints, to forgive the people the debaucheries of that time; 
and from this, servants hod the liberty to get box-money, 
that thev, too, might be enabled to pay the priest for his 
masses, knowing well the truth of the proverb, * No penny, 
no paternosters.' Habit is so powerful, that in Umes not 
very distant, it constituted an argument called * use and 
wont ' in law ; and in time a Christmas-box came to be re- 
garded as the right of every one in the capacity of a ser- 
vant. To such an extent was this mendacious custom car- 
ried at one period, that it actually became a scandal and 
national grievance. These demoralising gratuities, which 
were annoying to the giver, were of little real advantage 
to the receiver, their wages being reguhited in accordance 
with the prospective amount of their Christmas-box. It 
was onl^ in the year 1887, that the government of Qreat 
Britain issued circulars to the different embassies, request- 
ing their excellencies ' to discontinue the customary Christ- 
mas-boxes to the messengers of the foreign department, 
domestic servants of Viscount Palmerston, foreign post- 
men,' &0. 

Besides the festivities of Christmas, there are several 
saints' days in December, which are more or less observed. 
The most popular of these is St Nicholas's day, which falls 
on the 6th of December. St Nicholas is the patron of 
schoolbojrs and young people generally. His emblems ore 
two naked children and a tub, the meaning of which is 
explained by the following preposterous story, transUted 
from an Italian life of the saint :~< The fame of St Nicho- 
las's virtues was so great, that an Asiatic gentleman, on 
sending his two sons to Athens for education, ordered them 
to call on the bishop for his benediction ; bat they, getting 
to Mira late in the day, thought proper to defer their visit 
till the morrow, and took up their lodgings at an inn, 
where the landlord, to secure their baggage and effects to 
himself murdered them in their sleep, and then cut them 
into pieces, salting them, and putting them into a pickling 
tub, with some pork, which was there already, meaning 
to sell the whole as such. The bishop, however, having 
had a viabn of Uus impious transaction^ immediately re- 



sorted to the ion, and, calling the host to him, reproached 
him for his horrid villany. The man, perceiving that he 
was discovered, confessed his ,crime, and entreated the 
bishop to intercede on his behalf to the Almighty for his 
pardon ; who, being moved with compassion at his contrite 
behaviour, confession, and thorough repentance^ besought 
Almighty Qod not only to pardon the murderer, but alsOi 
for the glory of his name, to restore life to the poor inno- 
cents, who had been so inhumanly put to death. The saint 
had hardly finished his prayer, when the mangled and de- 
tached pieces of the two youths were, by divine power, re- 
united, and, perceiring themselves alive, threw themselves 
at the feet of the holy man, to kiss and embraee Aem. But 
the bishop, not suffering their humiliation, raised them up, 
exhorting Uiem to return thanks to God alone for this 
mark of his mercy, and gave them good adrice for the 
ftiture conduct of their lives; and then, giving them bis 
blessing he sent them, with great joy, to prosecute thdr 
studies at Athens.' 

There is a legend also told of St Nicholas having thrown 
a purse in at the window of a poor man, by which means 
he was enabled to portion his three daughters, and save 
them firom dishonour. From this, there was a superstitious 
belief among the youth, that, if they fiisted on St Nicholas's 
day, they would be sure of a present from the saint before 
morning.. The belief was kept up by the parents, who 
usually conveyed, secretly, presents of various kinds to 
their children while they were asleep. 

At Bton College, and, indeed, throughout England gene- 
rally, a custom prevailed of electing a Boy-bishop, whose 
authority existed from St NlchoUs's day till the 28th of the 
month. He and his youthful coadjutors performed all the 
services of the office, save the celebration of the mass. ' In 
the year 1299, we find Edward I., on his way to Scotland, 

Eermitted one of these Boy-bishops to say vespers before 
im in his chapel at Heton, near Newcastlc-upon-Tlyn^ 
and made a considerable present to the said bishop, and 
certain other boys that came and sang with him on the 
occasion, on the 7th of December, the day after St Nicho- 
las's day.* 

The pageant of the Boy-bishop was suppressed towards 
the close of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and, in its place, 
was instituted, at Eton College at least, that of the captain, 
conducted without the walls, at a place called the Salthill, 
ttioa. the practice of the Etonians (Uatributing salt there to 
such as patronise their annual frolia . The use of salt on 
the occasion, is interpreted as emblematic of wisdom, and 
as implying a pledge, on the part of the youth, to become 
proficients in learning. The amusement is called * the 
monUm:' — 

* When boyt at Eton, once a-year, 
Id military pooip appear. 
Ho who jast trembled at the rod 
Treads it a hero, talks a god. 
And in an Instant can create 
A dozen oflBcers of stateu 
His Utile legion all assail, 
Arrest without release or ball: 
£ich passing traveller mnst bait, 
Ifnst pay tlie tax, and eat the salt 
Yon don't lore salt, you say, and storm: 
Look 0* those staves, sir, and conform * 

In North-Eastem America, which, despite of its Pari- 
tanical origin, and of that philosophy of trade and utili- 
tarianism which prevails so extensively amongst its people, 
many of our old world myths and superstitions have found 
a residence. Ghosts and goblins, water-kelpies and fairies, 
brownies and bogles, have all stretched their midnight 
wings, and ridden on the east winds to the lands which 
the Scotch and Irish emigrant have gone to till. If the na- 
tives of western Europe have been constrained to emigrate 
to the United States, and to leave their countries, so fruit- 
ftil of poetical images and mythic memories, behind, they 
have not been deserted by the disembodied inhabitants of 
their native airs. St Nicholas, who was a kind-hearted fel- 
low, and who loved good cheer, althou^ he was so parti- 
cular as to fhst on Wednesdays and Fridays, and on\y took 
his mother's milk once on these days when an infknt, was 
probably much attached to Wouter Van XwUlfT» Peter , 
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Stu^tiesant, and the other great historical luminaries that 
are discoarsed of by the learned Diedrioh Knickerbocker; 
and he in all probabilitj left Holland with them, and 
crossed the seas with them, even unto New Amsterdam. 
St Nt^holas is rery popular with the children of America, 
under the Datchified name of Santa Clans. On the night 
before the New-year, the expectant little boys and girls 
place their stockings by the hearth ; and before morning 
has come, the good old fellow has been down the chimney 
with all sorts of toys, and little picture-books, and clasp- 
kniYetf for whittling sticks with, and even new shoes, to 
wear on the morrow, are plftced in the stockings. The 
ftetirities in England incidefltal to St Nicholas's day were 
abolished by Qaeen Elizabeth. The * Montem,' which is a 
fete annually celebrated at Eton, was instituted instead of 
the ancient practices then in use. 

On the 26th of December, which, by our fbstiTe fkthers, 
was denominated St Stephen's day, horses and cattle were 
generally doomed to pass through a regular Teterinary 
process of drenching and bleeding. Why blood-letting and 
sweating were prescribed for horses on this day we cannot 
imagine. If there had been a St Philip's day in the calen- 
der, and if horse-doctoring had been the chief employ- 
ment of bis eaintship's totaries on his eaintship's anniyer- 
sar J, we could have understood, from the deriyation of his 
name, the relation ; but how soporifics and lancets were 
called into requisition on St Stephen's day puzzles the 
antiquarians. In old times, in England, upon this ancient 
day, was the former's brown Dobbin led from the stall 
where he was quietly munching his hay; and the sleek, 
black pony of the convent was led forth from the yidnity 
of the corn-chest; and the tall steed of the knight, and the 
light charger of the s^quire, and the jennet of my lady, were 
taken from the stable of the castle ; forth were they taken 
one and all, and put to their paces, until the sweat came 
through their coats like tain through a corn-sieve, and 
then were the lancets applied to their veiny necks, and li- 
bations of blood were let, which process preserved them, it 
was believed, in health during the fbllowing year. The 
Fins retain to this day a superstition relative to St 
Stephen's day and horses. They believe that if they do 
not toss a piece of silver into the trough before their 
horses drink from it, that windgall, or spavin, or some 
other accident, shall befal their horses during the succeed- 
ing year. A more rational and less reprehensible custom 
than drenching and bleeding was that of imploring bless- 
ings on the pastures by the priests on St Stephen s day ; 
and we opine, that, if the suffrages of the horses oould 
have been obtained, they, too, would have repudiated the 
Bpar and lancet, and praised this benedictive custom. 
Finland is a part of Russia; and the author who relates 
the circumstance of the F^ns putting silver in their horse- 
troughs, also observed the use of Heit as a word of com- 
mand to their horses by the peasantry. The same word 
was used in England in the time of Chaucer; and hiU to 
this day is as familiar to the horses of the coal-carters of 
Edinburgh as the crack of a whip. Moving deeper into 
the etymology of that strange jargon used to horses, it is 
suggested that * Woah, wooh^ wo,' all modifications of one 
word, is of Latin derivation, and was probably brought 
hither and left amongst us by the people who taught us 
to make cart-roads and guide the team. The exclamation 
is from OhSi an inteijection commanding a pause, which 
is translated by our best grammarians as enough, * Qee,' 
and * geeho,' which are used on the Continent as well as in 
this island, are probably derived from the same gramma- 
tical source. 

Holy Innocent's day, or Childermas, occurs on 28th De- 
cember ; and so unlucky was this day esteemed by our su- 
perstitious progenitors, that not one of them would have 
thought on marrying on it, lest, perad venture, something de- 
structive of connubial bliss should take place in conse- 
quence, filarriage is a serious circumstance, and caution 
anent it is very commendable, even though it arises from 
superstitions motives ; but to such an extent was the terror 
of ill-luck, flrom mistakes of Childermas^ carried, that no 
cue would put on a new suit of clothes, pair his nails, trim ' 



his beard, or in fact begin any enterprise on that day, lest 
evil should therefore befal him. This superstition wns 
not confined to the cottage, for we are assured t%«t the 
coronation of Edward IV. was deferred till the siMoeeding 
Monday, for no other reason than that the Sunday, <yir4^^ 
nally designed for the ceremony, was Childermas. The same 
state of enlightenment, as belonged to the Engli^ court 
then, characterises the royal court of St Petersburg now. 
Nicholas would turn pale with terror If salt were to be ipilfr 
on his table at dinner ; and would rather immolate a whole 
nation, as sit down to a repast at which was thirteen guests. 
This day was originally set apart by the Romish Church 
in commemoration of Herod's massacre of the innocents; 
and it was customary, according to the learned Gregory, 
to act over again, in a moderate manner, the horrors of 
that day, that men might remember it the more vividly. 
It was customary for children in England to assemble 
on that day, and to walk through the streets in proces- 
sion. In 1540, however, Henry VIII., whose zeal for osten- 
sible religion was equal to his brutality and cruelty, inter- 
dicted this, as well as many other innocent customs. It 
must be confessed that if our ancestors indulged too much 
in those foolish holidays that acted as safety valves fbr the 
pent up mischief that stirred their ignorant and cdarse 
minds, we certainly do not act wisely that totally inter- 
dict them. In times when the general people could not 
read, and when their brutal natures were fostered and de- 
veloped at wappenshaws and boisterous physical contests, 
those holidays were scenes of riot, and often of fierce 
quarrel ; now, however, sports upon the green, and floral 
festivals, might be indulged in with more assurance of civi- 
lity and order. The ancient mythic era has passed away, 
however, and the festivities that were associated with its 
superstitions are withered up into skeletons. We shall 
never see customs and sports so general amongst men un- 
til the common homes are brighter, and until joyous 
myths predominate over the general ideality. 

BLAZING STARS OR COMETS. 
In the year 1066, daring the reign of that Harold whose 
sun set on the bloody field of Hastings, and while Duke 
William the Bastard was organising, in Normandy, his 
descent upon England, there appeared, says the old chro- 
nicler, * a biasing starre, which was seene not only here 
in England, but also in other parts of the world, and 
continued the space of seven dales. This biasing starre 
might be a prediction of mischiefe imminent, and hanging 
over Harold's head ; fbr they never appear but as prognos- 
ticats of afterolaps.' Such stars are again described, by 
the same chronicler, thus : — * These biasing starres — 
dreadful to be scene, with bloudie haires, and all over 
rough and shagged at the top.' Popular fancy has al- 
ways clothed these bodies with peculiar terrors; and, 
indeed, the different and varying forms under which they 
have appeared are well calculated to strike and power- 
ftilly i&ect the imaginations of men. The reader of Jo- 
sephus knows that a comet, shaped and glittering like a 
sword, without any rays or beams, was seen to hover over 
Jerusalem for nearly a year before it fell into the hands of 
the Romans. A comet, having the resemblance of a horn, 
appeared during the battle of Salamis. The wars of 
Ceesar and Pompey, the murder of Claudius, and the 
tyranny of Nero, were all prefigured by comets. But, 
though usually, they were not invariably regarded as por- 
tents of evil omen ; * for,' says a recent writer, * the birth 
and accession of Alexander, of Mithridates, the birth of 
Charles Martel, and the accession of Chmrlemagne^ and 
the commencement of the Titdr empire, were all notified 
by blazing stars.' After the murder of Julius Caesar, a 
brilliant comet, which illumined the Italian sky for seven 
successive nights, was supposed to indicate his apotheosis, 
or the carrying his soul to the re^^on of the gods. In 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, one appeared, which her flatter^ 
era did not know very well how to interpret ; i)eing afraid, 
on the one hand, to incur a charge of misprision of trea- 
son, by foreboding state cakmitieB, and, on the other, be- 
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ing equallj aware of the danger of even so much as hint- 
ing at the remoTal of her majeetj Arom the possession of a 
terrestrial to that of a celestial crown. Qneen Elisabeth's 
comet appeared in 1618; and such was the dismay and 
horror which it carried in its train, not to the minds of 
monarchs only, but to those of private indinduals, that 
Sir Syroonds D'Ewes, the antiquary, * haying,' says Aikin, 
* been in danger of making an untimely end by entangling 
himself among some bell-ropes, makes a memorandum in his 
pritate diary neTer more to exercise himself in bell-ringing 
when there is a comet in the sky.' The uses and inten- 
tions of comets are, according to dififerent writers, as dif> 
ferent and as Tarious as are their figures. One author de- 
clares that tliey * were made to the end the ethereal re- 
gions might not be more Toid of monsters than the ocean 
is of whales and other great thieving fishes, and that a 
gross fiUness being gathered together as excrements into 
an imposthume, tlie celestial air might thereby be purged, 
lest the sun should be obscured.' Another says, * they sig- 
nifie corruption of the ayre. They are signes of earth- 
quake, of warres, ohaunging of kingdomes, great dearth 
of oome, yea, a oomraon death of man and beast' A 
poet, of the same period, writes :— 

* There, with lonff bloodjr hair, a blazhifir star 

Tlireatens the world with (kmine, plAjniOi and war; 

To princes death, to kingdoms many crones, 

To all estates ineritable leases; 

To herdsmen rot, to plonffhmea hapless seasona. 

To sailors storms, to cities dril treasons.* 

And a writer, on the subjeot of comets, in 1605, ex- 
presses hii opinion as to the end and object for which 
they were sent to terrify the nations, and to scatter clouds 
of darkness over the mental fiMnilties of the chil(fa«n of 
Adam, in the following extravagant terms : — ' As if Qod 
and nature intended by comets to ring the knells of 
princes *, esteeming the bells of churches upon earth not 
sacred enough for such illustrious and eminent perfor- 
mances.' 



DISORIMINA^TIMQ PEBAOHtMa. 

A loose and indiscriminate manner of applying the 
promises and threatenings of the Gos^l is iU judged and 
pernicious ; it is not possible to conceive a more eflfectual 
method of depriving the sword of the Spirit of its edge, 
than adopting that lax generality of representation which 
leaves its hearer nothing to apply, presents no incentive 
to self-examination, and besides its utter inefficiency dis- 
gusts, by the ignorance of human nature, or the disregard 
to its best interests, it infivllibly betrays. Without descend- 
ing to such a minute specification of circumstances as shall 
make our addresses personal, they ought unquestionably 
to be characteristic, that the conscience of the audience 
may feel the band of the preacher searching it, and every 
individual know where to class himselfl The preacher 
who aims at doing good will endeavour, above all things, 
to insulate his hearers, to plact each of them apart, and 
render it impossible for him to escape by losing himself 
in the crowd. At the day of judgment, the attention ex- 
cited by the surrounding scene, the strange aspect of nature, 
the dissolution of the elements, and the last trump, will 
have no other effect than to cause the reflection of the sin- 
ner to return with a more overwhelming tide om his own 
character, his sentence, his unchanging destiny ; and amid 
the innumerable millions whQ surround him, he will mourn 
apart. It is thus the Christian xninister should endeavour 
to prepare the tribunal of conscience, and turn the eyes of 
every one of his hearers on himself. — Robert HalL 

IMPOETANOB OF MORAL IDUOATION. 

Under whose care soever a child is put to be tou^t dur- 
ing the tender and flexible years of his life, this is certain : 
it should be one who thinks Latin and languages the least 
part of educaUon ; one who, knowing how much virtue 
and a well-tempered soul is to be preferred to any sort of 
learning or language, makes it his chief business to form the 
mind of his scholars, and give that a right disposition ; 
which, if onoe got, though all the rest should be neglected, 
would in due time produce all the rest; and which, if it 
be not got» and settled so as to keep out ill and vicious 



habits — ^languages, and sciences, and all the other aocom- 
^lishinents of education, will be to no purpose but to moke 
the worse or more dangerous man. — Locke. 

ADVLTBBATED VLOUE nVTEOTOB. ,| 

M. Boland, a baker of Paris, has invented an ingenious >| 

instrument, called by him the aleurometer — the pnrpoee ii 

of which is to indicate the panifiable properties of wheat |, 

flour. The indication depends upon the expansion of the | 

gluten contained in a given quantity of flour — say 600 p 
grains — when freed by elutriation from its stareh. A ball 

of gluten being j>laoed in a cylinder to which a pbtoa is |- 

fitted, the apparatus is exposed to a temperature of 150 |, 

degrees; as the gluten dtlatesr its degree of dilatation is | 

marked by the piston-rod. If 25 degrees of dilation are ' 

not obtained, the flour is r^eoted — the best flour usually , 

giving from 38 to 60 degrees. From expewnsfits which i 

have been made by CbevreuV and Payen, it appears that ,| 

the dilatation shows correct^ the degree of deterioration | 

which the wheat flour has undergone; and consequently I 
the aleurometer ofifers itself as an instrument of practical 

importance. n 

AIX BOTPTXAN BAZAAR. 

I remember on one occasion going to a oonntiy basasr, 
on the Upper Nile. It is seldom that a more animating 
scene is beheld in Egypt than such a rural bazaar. The 
sparkling brightness of the atmosphere, the buoyant sir, 
the oheerftil and enlivening verdure, stretching around on 
all sides, the merry crowds, the prospect of plea•ur^ ever 
dear to an Arab, long lines of camels with their swinging 
gait, horses prancing and dashing along, asses trotting 
humbly in their rear; all these constitute a picture pecu- 
liar perhaps to Egypt, and not often beheld even there. 
As far as mere material wealth goes, there are few in any 
European oommunity who may not look down with pity on 
the Egyptian Fellah, who is made to taste the extremity of 
indigence and oppression. But yet» most true it is, that 
* Qod tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.' By his cheer- 
frilness, by that buoyancy of spirit whioh no pressure of 
calamity can entirely keep down, by that constitutional 
philosophy, in short, which nature in her bounty bestows 
on some men, be contrives to extract, in a great measure, 
the sting from poverty and tyranny, and to enjoy many 
of the blessings of this life. In spite of the Basha, when not 
actually suffering, he is always laughing and singing; 
and as the presence oi hb female relatives appears to 
heighten his enjoyment, they are, on the whole, perhaps 
permitted to have their full share of the few good things 
which lie within his reach.— 27^ Oriental AUmm, 

POISONUfO OF PLANTS. 

A leaf of the sensitive plant was immersed in a cold 
diluted solution of opium. In a few moments it opened 
out as in water, and, after half an-hour, gave the usual 
signs of contractibility. In six hours it was expanded, 
and had a natural appearance, but could not be excited to 
move. Tho leaflets were flexiUe at the articulations, 
and offered a singular contrast to the state of irritation 
produced by corrosive sublimate. Pure water did not re- 
cover the plant. A large branch similarly situated ex- 
panded its leaves, but in half an hour had lost much of its 
sensibility. The leaflets, though aiive, seemed asleep^ 
and required much stimulating to cause contraction, to 
one hour the contractions ceased : in two hoars the branch 
was dead. A leaf placed in prussio acid (Scheele'f 
strength) contracted, then slightly dilated, but was qaite 
insensible, and the articulations were flexible ; water did 
not recover it. If the acid be very weak, the leaflets j 
dilate and appear to live, but are insensible. A drop of I 
the acid placed on two leaflets of a healthy plant causes 
contraction of the other leaflets, pair by pair. S<duftioBS 
of opium and corrosive poisons have no eflfect when applied 
this way. After some time they dilate, but are insensible 
to external irritation; the sensibility returns in about 
half an hour, but the leaflets appear .as if benumbed. 
The plant exposed to the vapour of prussie acid is also 
affected in the same way. Ammonia appears to favour 
the recovery of the plant.— I^mttcys hUrodnctm to 
Botany* viyui^cvj ^y -._-- -^ ^.^1.1.^ 
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G£MS OF MODERN ENGLISH POBTEY. 

LOCKMUT HAX&. 

'Pbrr Bell' was the subject of our last paper under tbis 
head. Between the eomposition and publication of it, the 
author of * Peter Bell' passed from among us — ftill of 
years, for he had turned fourscore ; and of honours, for, 
bj general consent, he stood at the head of Uie poets of his 
dajr. The homage which men eheerfuUj paid to him in 
the lAt*er half of his Kfo is one of the hopeful signs of our 
times. He was long without a sympathising audience, 
though he dealt with the commonest of things ; and he- 
cauge he did so, the critics lashed him without mercj. 
But be never changed liis theme; he held on the even 
tenor of his way, *like a star without haste, but without 
rest* Trusting in his own impulses, and gifted with the 
< second sight,' whereby, in the pansy at his foet, or the 
primrose by a river's brim, he saw more than met the 
common eye ; and, strong in the faith that common eyes 
miglkt be trained to see as he saw, he continued to write 
of pansies and primroses, of pedlars, waggoners, potters, 
and idiot boys— and lo ! his perscTerance was rewarded. 
Exalted in his lowliness, he drew the world after him. 
Indifference gare place to attention, and contempt began to 
mistrust itself. The critics paused, half oonfossed themseWes 
at &ult ; and, as the minstrel priest of the lowly continued 
to breathe the melody of his own heart through the organ* 
ism of common utterances, and to shed the light of his own 
spirit on the common ways of men, they made a frank re- 
cantation : thu^ b^an with scorn, and ended wiUi praise. 
It was a change brimfhl of hope and promise. We can 
overlo<^ many artistic faults in him who lays his spirit's 
hsBd oo these dim eyes of ours, and strengthens them to 
see the open secret of the world. Such was >^Iliam 
Wordswoith. Sweet be his slumber by his well-beloved 
lakes 1 

Waring our grateful ilurewell to him, we now tuxn to 
another poe^— ^o one of less compass, perhaps, but of 
more passion and of equal tenderness; to one richly 
dower^ with * the lore of love, the scorn of soom, the 
hate 4if bate; ' whose soUo voce falls on the heart like the 
first warblings of a young 8u>ging-bird, and whose siuoeato 
Miss are the tinkling of flower-bells in the ear of imagina- 
tion. For instaaoe^- 

*WlMt hope, or fear, or Joy la thine? 

Wlio tolketb with thee, Adeline? 
Uast then heard the butterflies, 

What they aay betwixt their wings? 

Or, in BtiUest ewnlng:^ 

With what toice the violet wooa 

To hia heart the ailrer dews ? 
Or, when little aln arlae. 

How the nserry hloeben ring* 

To the inoaes underneath ? 

Hast thoQ loolc'd upon the breath 
Of tho lilies at sunrise? 

Wherefore that fitiat smile of thine» 

Sliadowy, dreaming Adeline? * 

But the plan of these papers does not require vs to in- 
stitnte a formal criticism on Alfred Tennyson, or to take 
the absolute or oomparatiTe measure of him or of any other 
poet Oar task is at once easier and pleasanter. Our 
best poets sometimes strike a low key-note^ and give us 
Tery ordinary prose in rhyme. It is not with them in 
those moods that we haTe to do ; we prefer them hi their 
moments of highest inspiration. We find it good and pro- 
fitable so to do ; jost as we should find it ^K>d to prefler 
the smiles to the tears of an April day, or to take a ram- 
ble ia some, nUher than in other, of the hours of the best 
days of summer. We haTO all of us to take the good and 
erU as they come, in the ordinary course of life ; bnt there 
is sound philosophy, as well as good sense, in bending oar 
win to look at the bright side. Amidst all the weakness 
and rascality of a world which, in its moral revolutions 
and movements, would seem to be passing through phases 
analegooB t» these of the pre-Adamite world of geologists, 
there are fldr and good wings around us on erery hand, 
if we had eyes to see them ; and sound wisdom dictates 
that we should labour, as for very life, to find them out, 



and clasp them to our heart. There is a magic power in 
them to conform us to their own nature and likeness. 
But not to pursue this Targe theme any &rther, let us now 
listen to AlfM Tennyson, as ho solOoquises on the scene 
of his early dt^s. 

'Lockcsley Hall * is a poem of much compass, though of 
less than either of the three we have already treated in 
this series. Its central thought has not the breadth and 
comprehension of the idea <^ beauty and purity around 
which the 'Ode on Immortality' groups itself; nor of the 
sublimer ideas of duty, sin, atonement, and restoration, 
which pervade the 'Ancient Mariner' and 'Peter Bell.' 
It is set on a lower key-note, and appeals, therefore, to 
wider sympathies. Its key-note is the universal passion 
of love. The opening bars march triumphantly in the 
major strain; but, unfortunately, they soon encounter 
an abominable discord. ' Cousin Amy* proves false. We 
have then the old story of the course of true love never 
running smooth— tiiie ^d wail over a universal eclipse of 
nature— the fine firenzy of a disappointed lover, who vows 
that he would have been an exce|)tion to all husbands, 
and have loved the fickle fair one 'as never wife was 
loved I ' His lamentations and reproaches in this valley 
of humiliation are quite distressing. But, ere we proceed 
forther, let us look for a moment at the cause of his sor- 
row. A poet in love should be worth looking at 

He was a model man. To a nature originally noble 
and heroic, he had added the culture of varied human 
learning. The present was warm and lovely, and served 
as a pedestal fW>m which he laid his hand and heart on 
the past and the future^ Passively recipient of the cease- 
less influx of beauty, he was at the same time manfully 
active in the assimilating process of thought and medl* 
tation. To be, was to be blessed ; but the bliss was not 
enough. Nature was a loving mother, and he reposed 
lovingly on her bosom. Time, as revealed in history, was 
awfully sublime ; as adumbrated in prophecy and hope, 
it was radiant with unutterable glory. He was filled with 
the vision of the universe, and drew enjoyment from all 
parts of it. But its infinite impersonality was too much, 
or not enough, for him. He longed for a concentration of 
its worth and loveliness — for an incarnation alter his own 
image and likeness; and in Cousin Amy he found for a 
moment the gentle and fiiirer half of his dissevered dual 
nature. 

Here, then, for the many millionth time, therigilanoe of 
the guardian angels was eluded, and another son of Adam 
walked with his Eve in the bowers of Paradise. He had 
shared in the general expulsion, bnt the misfortnne lay 
Ughtly upon him. He found the outside world not sudi a 
bad world, after all; and passed his early days in 'nou- 
rishing a youth sublime.' But now came the fruit season ; 
at all events, it was the very eve of harvest He had 
awakened to the reality and bliss of Ufo, which, till now, 
had been an unsubstantial though pleasant dream. Vast, 
but vague impersonalities took ^pe and form, and minis- 
iand to him — Amy being the conjuror at whose bid<fing 
they came : — 

' Love took vp the glMa of lifi», and tnraM it in bis glowiac hands, 
Every moment Ughtly shaken ran itself In golden sandSL 
LoTO took Qp the harp of life, and smote on all the chords with roiglit, 
fliDote tho ctMrd of HiU, which, trembling, paaa'd In BUMio out of 
Bight* 

Here, then, was the culminating point beyond which 
the projjfeotile foree of youthful enthusiasm and hope could 
not carry him. Here was the completeness of himself^ in 
the gentle being who confessed a mutual love. If he 
should ever rise higher, ik must needs be by a previous 
desoent^ more or lei^ and by virtue of another set of pro- 
jectile forces. He was caught in the mystical entangle^ 
ments of another will than his own ; and should Am^ 
prove true, or should she prove falser in either case, it 
must be a trial to him. In the former case, though per- 
mitted to plight their vows in Eden, the vigilant guardians 
would soon find them out» and peremptorily serve them 
with notloQ to quit They might woo and vow in Bden; 
but they must not lead |Ji5ff^J[edd^life^OT(EL^They 
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most go oat into the wilderness, and their glowing love 
must be tested bj the tilling of the ground. Our poet- 
lover protests that bis would have stood it nobly, better 
than any other son of Adam's ! But it was not put to the 
triaL Ere the cherubim thought fit to interfere. Amy turned 
out to be another Eve, and her falsehood has fiivoured us 
with the Paradise Lost of * Lockesley Hall.' 

An ingenious critic, well known to the readers of the 
iNsraucTOB, surmises that Tennyson in this poem utters 
his own experience, from the impassioned vehemence 
with which ne upbraids Amy for her fickle love.. The 
sympathetic nature of the true |K>et sufficiently accounts 
for this ; but the surmise is a high compliment, and the 
vehemence is certainly very like reality. * Is it well,' he 
asks— 

* Is It w«U to Irish thee happy ?— having known me to decline 
On a ra]i);;e of lower fselinAa, and a narrower heart than mine? 
Tet It shall be. Thon shalt lower to his level daj by day, 

"What la fine within thee growing coarse to sympathise with clay V 

ITe indulges in this strain for some Ume, and then tries 
hard to think well of Amy. But it wont do !— 

* Con I think of her as dead, and lore her fbr the lore she bore ? 
Nol she never loved me tmly ; love Is love for evermore. 
Comfort ? Comfort scom'd of devils 1 This is truth the poet sfngt, 

tuit a aorrow'a crown of sorrow is remembering h^»pier things.' 

This is pretty strong. Turning to Amy — * Drug thy 
memories,' be says. Then her husband is hit ofif at a 
stroke — 'Like a dog, he hunts in dreams!' Looking 
down the black, blank fhture, a rival is descried in Amy's 
little child, and the mother is seen schooling down its feel- 
ings — * they were dangerous guides, the feelings.' He can 
stand it no longer, and turns from her with tiie bitter 
ourse — * Perish in thy self-contempt I ' 

Bui there was no use in lamentations and reproaches. 
Bfere talk wont do ; and something else must be attempt- 
ed. Tt was a decided case of shipwreck ; but castaway 
mariners have been known to construct rafts, and, by (k- 
vour of the elements and their own valour, to get wafted 
again into the fair trade- winds. Something must be done : 

*I myself mnst mix with action, lest I wither by despahr.* 
But where was a field ? where an opening ? Every gate 
was thronged with suitors. There was a rush and crusli 
of men; and the jingling of the guinea was the music to 
which they led their mad dance. AH was eclipse and dis- 
location ; but gleams shot athwart the darkness now and 
then, giving momentary glimpses of the mountain-tops of 
a land of hope. But how to get to it ? 

*Can I bat re-live in sadness ? I will tnm that earlier page— 
Ulde me flrom my deep emotion, oh, thou wondrous mother age 1 ' 

We like this, especially the reversion to the * earlier 
page;' and if our love-sick poet would but set himself, 
with heart of grace, to fight the world again, we should 
predict well of his next trial He prays again — 

* Make me fbel the wild pulsation that I felt before the strlf^ 

' When I heard my days before me, and the tumult of my llfo ; 
Teaming for the large excitement tliat the coming years would 

yield. 
Eager-hearted aa a boy when first he leaves his father's field'— 

And away to great Babylon, in among the crush, and 
competition, and excitement of multitudes of men : — 

* Men my brothers ! men the workers! ever reaping something new, 
That which they have done but earnest of the things that they 

shall do. 
For I dipt into the ftxture, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that wonki be. 

Tin the war-drum throbb'd no longer, and the battle-flags were 

fml'd 
In the parliament of men, the fladention of the world.* 

This was his vision ere the fire-tempest swept over him. 
He prays that it may come again ; and it does come, but 
with a shadow. The times are out of Joint, and Amy has 
done it all ! But faith has not yet left him. He cannot 
see clearly^Amy has blinded him by excess of b'ght— but 
he believes : — 

. * Yet I doubt not through the ages one Increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are wtdeuM with the process of the suns.* 



aggregate army, finally issue in Tictory. Every oaptiSn 
and every private who fitlls in the trenches serves to fill 
up a gap, and survivors march easier and fight better 
fh>m Uie vantage ground of their dead comrades. The 
millennium will come ; and the great unity of humani^, 
as if it had suffered no loss in the conflict, will march in 
and take possession. But, alas I 
* What is that to him tliat reaps not harvest of his youthful joya. 
Though the deep heart of existence beats for ever like a boy*a? 
Knowledge cornea, but wisdom Itngera, and we Ungeron the aban^ 
And the individual withers, and the world la mors and more. 
Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and he bears a laden breaa^ 
Full of sad experience moving t*ward the stillness of his reet I* 

We cannot despair of our poet-lover, knowing that there 
is such faith withm him. But while these shadows (indeed, 
they are very grim realities) are upon him, we should not 
be surprised if they bred some wild fkncy. Accordingly, 
after turning once more to Amy the lost — profesang to be 
ashamed of himself for having loved so light a thing — and 
descanting on the femimne nature in general, which, as 
compared with man's, is (man being judge) like moon- 
light to sunlight, like water to wine, he declares that he 
will retreat fiir into the ' shining Orient,' and there wed a 
savage woman, and rear a wild strong race. How will 
Amy tiJLC tkut! But no; her old lover wont lay such 
revenge upon her. There is a touch of fierceness in the 
revulsion with which he turns from his imaginary eastern 
bride ; but we overlook that, in consideration d the su- 
blimity of a passage whose poetry is equalled only by iu 
truly comprenensive and philosophical estimate of western 
civilisation I — 

*Fool! Again the dream, the flmcy I BntlknowmywordsazewQd; 
But I count the grey barbarian lower than the Christian diUd. 
J to herd with narrow foreheads, vacant of onr>gloriotta i ' 



Like a beast, with lower pleasorea— lilce a beast, with lower pate I 
Mated with asqnalid savage, what to me were son or dime? 
I the holr of all the ages. In the foremost files of time ! 
I that rather held it better men should perish one by one, 
Ulan that earth should stand at gase, like Joahua'k moon in AJakm.* 

' So, then, the word is onwards.. It is the lesson of his 
losses and disappointments. Let us hear him onco more : 

* Kot In vain the distance beacons. Forward, for?rard, let us nnge. 
Let the great v^ orld spin for ever down the rtngtag grooves of change ; 
Through the shadow of the globe, we sweep into the yoonger day ; 
Better fifty years of Europe, than a cycle of Catliay 1 * 

We have another prayer to < mother age' fbr the early 
vision, or for the clear eye that saw it; and the answer is 
gracious :— 

* 1 I see the crescent promise of my spirit hath not set. 
Ancient founts of inspiration well tlirough all my Ctncy jet I * 

Farewell now to * Lockesley Hall,' and on to the younger 
day I 

Enough, we trust, has been given of this splenifid poem 
to induce readers who do not know it to make tnem- 
selves acquainted with it in the poet's own pages. We do 
not hold it up as of the first order ; but it has a unity and 
completeness, and strictly conforma to the orthodox stan- 
dard, which requires a beginning, a middle, and an end. 
It is delivered as a soliloquy. The poet, with some com- 
panions, visits Lockesley Hall, the scene of his early days ; 
and begging them to leave him alone awhile in the cool 
morning, he travels in spirit through the lights and shadows 
of the past— storming, criticising, philosophising, resolv- 
ing, retracting, and closing, as we have seen, a sadder and 
a wiser man. All morning days are fiiir and tranquil, 
and his were so pre-eminently. Few of us probably re- 
member an out-and-out cloudy day in our firat seven 
years. And then, with the light of the sun, moon, and 
stars, was mingled a ' light that never was on sea or shore' 
— a light ftx>m the fi}untain-head8 of inspiration and his- | 
tory, smd from the shores of old romance, filany of us can 
sympathise with these reminiscences :^ 

* Here, about the bcacli I wander*d, nonrisl Jng a vonth sobUne^ 
With the fairy tales of science, and the long results of time; 
When the centnries behind me, like a tnittal Und, reposed; 
When I dung to all the present, for the promise that it cloaada 
When I dipt into the futuro, far aa human eye ooidd see — 
Saw the vision of the worid, and all the wonder that wooldbe.* 

Natural and intellectual beauty rose with the poeCi 
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with the son of bis 1]£b» and culminated in oonjonction 
with the warmer heautj of young loye. Amy's love faint- 
ed ihe lily and gilded the sunbeams. But in proportion 
to this height and splendour, were the fhll and Uie eclipse. 
This biings us to the middle passage^ which is full of 
bhiokness, and thunders, and tempest From this point, 
the action of the poem struggles upwards. Longing, lin- 
j gering looks are cast behind; but we are in the presence 
of one who will not be mastered by el^nents and circum- 
stances, but will master them in the end, and compel them 
to do him suit and serrice. He had been deeply wound- 
ed, and the scars will erer remain; but he will pluck 
wisdom from sorrow, and final victory from temporary 
defeat. 

Our readers will find out the passages of striking force 
and beauty for thonselTes, and we need not point ^em to 
such as 

*I the heir of all the ages, in the Ibremost flies of thne;* 
Or 

*Biit I deem the grey bartwrian lower than the Christian chfld.* 

These (and there are many such) strike the key-note of 
whole epics; they open the flood>gates of thought; they 
throw a halo OTor the immensity of history, and the nar- 
rower boundaries of our present civilisation. We have 
rarely met with lines which struck deeper chords of me- 
lancholy than those beginning — 

* What is that to him that reape not,* Ac 

The idea portrayed in these lurid yet burning words 
must often hsTO forced itself on the obserrant and reflec- 
tive mind. There are mighty agencies at work for the 
amelioration of the human race— agencies divine in their 
origin, and worked onwards by the best wisdom and 
strength of man ; but, while radiant witii promise, they 
are barren of immediate fhiit; and while fiuth descries a 
rich harvest under the furrows of the'new-ploughed field, 
and in the blades and leaves which appear above the 
ground and on the trees ; what is that to the myriads who 
are eyen now dying of hunger ? 

* What is that to him that reaps not harvest of his yoqthftil Joys, 
Thoogfa the great heart of ezlstttnce heats for erer like a boy's? * 

The whole poem, indeed, is studded with gems of thought, 
which throw a light into the fttr and wide region of things. 
It is *most musical, most melancholy' throughout, till 
within a few stanzas of the close, and then we have the 
bright shining after the ndn :^ 

* ! I see the crescent promise of mv spirit hath not set, 
Ancient founts of inspiration well through all my fancy yet I*. 

It is some twenty years since these lines were first pub- 
lished ; and that tiiey were literally true then, and are 
true still, was abundantly manifested, a few months ago, 
in the publication, by their author, of the poem, ' In Me- 
moriam,' which the critics have received with a unanimous 
chorus of praise. We think there will be the same unani- 
mity in reference to the announcement in the 'London 
Gazette,' of tiie 22d November last (1850), that Alfred 
Tennyson had been appointed poet-laureate. 



DIARY OP A CLERGYMAN. 

A BIT or PHILOSOPHY. 

SuBiLT the doctrine of an ever-watchfiil Providence is true. 
To deny it, is not merely to rob man of one of his cUef 
sources of consolation, but it is to pluck up by the roots the 
fir^t principles of being, and to imdermine tiie pillars of 
the universe. A world abandoned by its Creator — a rftce 
of short-sighted and short-lived creatures, * in deaths oft»' 
and surrounded by enemies subtle as the wind, swift as 
the lightnings and numberless in numbers, left without 
help, hope, or resources— a great globe» one of the starry 
multitude that shine for ever on the girdle of night, peopled 
with successive generations of aspirants after immortadity, 
with no p6web to uphold^'t, and no hiabt to love thmi, are 
the terribly gloomy ideas which rush upon the mind, like 
a troop of grinning demons, when the doctrine of Divine 



IS rare : it is too bad for man at his worst estate; a dun- 
geon were a palace, Egyptian darkness were Oriental 
moonlight, compared with it. Give me the superstitions 
of the nations, at whidi, ftom amidst our sunlight, we 
magniloquently laugh, rather than impose the mountain 
of eternal ice upon my heart — that the Being who made 
the world has left it to take care of itself thrown it aside 
in the lumber-room of the universe, like a broken pitcher 
mfured in the haokda of the potter, with no intention of re- 
turning to it, except for the purpose of sweeping it from 
creati<»i as an offence, a blot, a mistake. Credulity is 
better than a cold, withering^ fHghtftil, everlasting No. 
It may be only sympathy with the poetry of mystery, it 
may be weakness of intellect, or want of * philosophy,' or 
anything else that anybody pleases; but I honestly con- 
fins, that I cannot denounce all that toe call superstition 
as essentially erroneous and wrong. Does not superstition 
stand in the same relation to int^gent faith that a cari- 
cature does to a true picture? A caricature, notwith- 
standing its ludicrous features,, must have some resem- 
blance to the original ; superstition is the gross, rough, 
often ludicrous, represtotation of a sublime and beautiful 
thing — true fidth. I think it is as philosophically wrong, 
as it is ungenerous, to the poor people who have had no 
clearer light, to denounce, as wicked, preposterous, and 
absurd, their venerable traditions, except you show them 
a more excellent way. If you tdke axoay their idoU, for 
the adke of all that is goodandholyy lead them to the true 
Ood, Thus did Paul at Athens. But to rob them of their 
cherished fiinoies, and tell them that there is nothing in 
the world but matter — ^no God, no spirit, no angel — is cruel, 
in&mous, fiendish. You have stripped them naked of every 
attribute of humanity, and reduced tliem to beasts of bur- 
den — hopeless, toiling, and yet, unhappily, thinking ani- 
mals. Let their 'yea,' *yes,' <I believe,' be folly, if you 
will have it so. Messieurs Blank, Negative, and Company ; 
but ye are lees generous than highway robbers in the days 
of chivabry, if ye leave them nothing but your * nay,' * no,' 
< I don't believe,' notwithstanding t^ superhuman wisdom 
which, doubtiess, illumines your capacious souls — ^I beg 
pardon, imderstandings. . 

Such is the substance of a short address I delivered 
some years ago, in the Town Hall of Riverton, to a mixed 
multitude^ at the close of an oration by a disciple of the 
Non-spiritual School. The orator had stoutly denied every 
thing which is most surely believed among us, nad branded 
all £uth as * fhnaticism ' and * superstition,' and had pledged 
himself to lead all who shouUi follow his directions to a 
New Jerusalem of material delights and substantial enjoy« 
ments. Every man was to have plenty of * roast beef and 
plum-pudding, double stout, and broad doth,' with very 
little to do, and no taxes to pay, no parsons, no magis- 
trates, no lawyers, no police, no superstitions of any kind 
— ^all were to be flree as the winds and happy as butterflies 
in the sunbeam, when there are no little boys chasing them 
with cap in hand. Having put a period to one of his most 
tdling paragraphs, he was somewhat annoyed by the up* 
rising of a quiet-looking fisinner in the middle of the room, 
who suddenly called out^* Excuse me, master ; but are we 
to have no Godf* 

This plain question caused considerable excitement, 
evinced by many hear, hears ! some ahs ! and one or two 
fidnt hisses. 

' May I ask,' said the lecturer, evasively, ' what our un- 
sophisticated friend means by that strange question ? ' 

* 1 have no objection,' said the fiirmer, who was rather 
hard of hearing, * to give the gentleman mjJUt as a friend, 
if he wishes it; but'— roars of laughter interrupted the 
sentence—* but I mean just what I say, and would be glad 
to get a plain answer.' 

'It will doubtiess take some time to root out old pre- 
judices on these subjects,' said the lecturer; *but bigotry 
and sectarianism have done so much evil in the old state 
of society, that we must avoid introducing them in the new. 
Are you satisfied, sir?' 

* Quite,' replied the honest man—' quite satisfied that we 
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good karrests irlihott nHi ftiid sun, and the MeMiiig of 
Heaten. Ne, tio> master; I darenjTOti ate a teamed flltii» 
and that yon kno^ a deal kbont philoso^y and the reason 
of things. I don^ know mneh about philoeophy> I wfts ne« 
bred to it; bat somekotr or ether, when yon were tpetk- 
ing About 'external cirenmstanoes' ddisg eterythin^^ I 
eonld not help wondering how it is thai when you eel » 
hen upon dndc eggs, she shonld hatch, not ohlokens» b«t 
dubkliogs/ Here thete was great merriaieBt, In which 
the philosopher Umself joined. < I suppose the hen,' con- 
tioned t)ie &rmer With e^K^fing gratity, <was an external 
eircumstanoe; but nothing but yottng dnoks came of it> 
after all Now, how was <A«t/' 

'Nonsone!' exclaieaed the orator^ AngrOy. <WhobQt& 
f^l Will expect the natore of things to be altered I The 
external laws of natnre are fixed and imohatageahle ; tad ft 
is a monstrous hypotheeis that the ca>erie of a ibwl of cat 
species can change the crra of bne of anoAher q>eeieS.* 

• If you wonld be gdod enongh to speak Bhglish,' int»- 
iwpted the fStrmsr, <1 should ImI obliged» as I dontttttdetw 
stand Greek.' ^ ^ 

« Bah ! t3w impenetrable clowns t ' imrttirsd the leeUK^ ; 
<H b impossible to BAke anything ef them;' aikd then, 
raising his Toice— < Qentlemen, I catie here Ibr the exprett 
purpose of ^ving you information on the scheme hUi^y 
propounded by the illustrious patriot and friend <^ the 
people, Jargonns Triangle, Esq^ a genttoSMii who hai 
traTelled otct the length and breadth of the land with * 
disinterested desira to n^e the eolidition of ttie masses^ to 
explode the Wretched traditions imder which they groan, 
and to reduce to order and harmony the moral chaos Of 
society. I thank you fbr the patienoe #ith which you haTC 
listened to my exposition of Mr Triangle's plan; and I 
shall feel obliged if those Who are oonvinced of the excel- 
lence of the naoTement, which I think yon 411 ar^ wxmM 
enrol their names in a book for the purpose which I hold 
in my hand, and in which yo« will find the names of htm^ 
dreds in this Tery county, many of whom mint bo known 
to thi? respectable and Intelligent andience.' 

Two days after the meeting, I received the Ihllowlng 
letters relating to it, which, as cuiiositieB |n thnlr way, I 
enterin my diary : — 

'Rirerton, Daooubsr 7. 
i^n^Excuse me ibr not saying <re?erend sir'— as I 
rqradiate the idea of gloriiyiac one class of the ooaaaax^ 
at the expense of aiwdicr* I do not reco gn is e ■ having 
happily ontliTod the childish ftmtasies hi which my mother 
reared me~the ecclesiastical titles ond distmotions of so- 
ciety. The clerical notion is an absntdity. The book 
whkh they profess to expkdn is— though certainly a Yonr 
good book in its morals and principles— old fhshioned, 
obsolete, and unfit fer the present adtanoed state of so- 
ciety. But my object in writing is to say that, though I 
have no wish to deny the donoenoe and soeminf earnest- 
ness wHh which you dellrered yourself at the dose of my 
lecture In the Town Hall the other et«enhi|^ I must com- 
plain of the sweeping charge of an < orerlisting No ' being 
fixed vpoa the doctrine I hold. I hoH that the present is 
apositireihing,prodnstlTeof pneitiTegood; and that tho 
future is a mystery, and, being a mystery, a Uank. What 
is the use cf paying attention to tiie obSenre, the uncertain, 
and myitk»U? Thus I re a son; bat I admit— send from 
your gentlemanly conduct, I feel that I may say it to yon 
wilfaont ibsr Of expoonre-^ admit Ihat I mdy be wreng. 
The difficidtieB ef life often drire one lo resources wUoh 
one^ pride, or perhaps contiotions, Would lead hisl to 
ioonL I have no doubt that religions noople are the hap- 
piest after aU; I mean the really renvois— those who 
tinnk what they say and feel what they profess; bat there 
is so much hypocrisy in the world, that it is thoreughl^ 
disgustingto a philosophical mind. Jh itricteet cor^fidmee, 
1 sfaouM be Tciy glad to find employment hi any capacity 
which you may think me capable of filling; for tin feet is, 
Triangle and 1 have had a dispute about oertain money 
matters, and unless I succeed in gaining a large nnmber 
of adherents to his prefect by my present toor, he will 
discharge me. I send you two specimens of my poetry, in 



the heme that yon may recornmold aso to thv edUoiw of 
any periodisaAB you amytidBk Uk^ to t i ^mMm W19 



seitWev:-^ 



iBi ntuuroci BisfkH. 

tlM THaOiKM ■rMfeok to eOoO, 

For U sbttta OM ap la « oomn^ 
With pkoDty of QOurlalilAff Ibod, 

StbA M deUghted Jack B6mer! 

TI16 trUnf le syctem is good, 
Aflbmidff sireet hset h> the weAf , 

Jkxid poUiiaag BoaCly the rade^ 
From aMootain or glea, fik« O'Lwiy. 

Tbe TMMigle ifileai ti Rood, 

Donaading no Xxxm or fees, 
Indalginir each man In hb mood. 

To do only what with him agreea. 

T he Triangle syitem la good, 

Proacrfufaig reilgton asd taw ; 
For tho * right,' or the * wrong,* or the *iboitld,* 

Or the/otare, it carea not a straw* 

Then hurrah for the ayatem so fine, 
Tme liberty's elegant shrine, 
With jderity ef music Md mat, 
M4r it sooa with iu pleaaarea be aiir««t 

•U>SOOI«tT. 
Kihgi, prfe^tB. ttid Hiwyers, meb oTMch degree^ 
And mea of low, and men of noae at all, 
ODas|i(ring^ had redooad this ghniooa globt 
To one great field of carnage and deqMdr, 
Of taxes, tyranny, and babd creeds- 
One chaoe, wii t e i ' i pg wildly in the wastes 
Of this dark nnirerse, wlthont a star 
la tfte black firmannnt to gaide Its way* 
liepe there was nooa, and wrsj huduui heart 
Beat fast with dire forebodla^ when, behoMl 
With pyrotechnic q;>tendDur fromjhe north. 



boshed Up a Imninoci rodcet to the sldefl^ 
And komiagtlMie, eahJUted to aaea. 
In erery laiid, theae gk»wlag charanlen:^ 
* Dissolte the morals of the aadent world. 
And bond a se#, by mie, is I dii«ctl ' 

Hoping that these hasty lines will receire your fhVoui^ 
able oplhioD^ and waiting the honour of a reply addressed 
to me at the Qrey Goose Inn— I am, ar, your obedient 
serranty Jacob DuBioaa' 

It would ho an not of wantoa oroelty to o^ this 
epistle by any commenl. I pass on, thorefbre^ lo M* ^ 
It is from Uie worthy fiMmor^— * 

'EiTertott, ]!>eoemher 7. 

E^. Sir~I wnte these few lines to let yon know thai 
I am in good healtli, hoping this will findyou in the same. 
I write to thank you for your speech. Yon blowed him 
up. He*ll neter riiow his Um ogaJa he wont. AU the 
women are mad at him for what he said about marriage. 
That kind of doctrines wont go down here ; we doa*l want 
philosophy of thM kind. I thhik leamlht knd pfallooo^ 
disgraced when they preach infidelity. My noHcn Is^ Aot 
we want more true religion, And that to take from ns the 
little that we have. Is not tiie way to meiod us. What think 
you? If Ton will come oteir here and gite ns a lecture, 
some etenmg, on the whole subject, 111 bheeifrilly pay ibr 
the Town Hall, and 111 come and Ibtch yon, and nut yon 
back, in the spHng coat Fm sure yonrtiSit will do good, 
and I hope yonll oome& From your ob e di e nt serrant^ 

JoHX Stkss.' 

No 8 is not so clear in Its meaning. It b as follows :— 

<Mr Minister, sur, i seed at the hall and hoerd your sar- 

mon. Very good; but I neither ondecstand one or nother. 

Wot was't all about; are the french coniinfr 000 how Ijs 

get my old gun scoured, and filosofy them. — Youm, 

Thos. WdaIt.' 

Tho last letter appaire to he frtmi n «ontott of Mr 
Pmhioso. IwishhimJoyefhl8ao4«dsMloli:^ 

* RsvcTMid ffir--The people of thfii cdnntiy Is ncit no 
longer d«rtetwfned to Submit to the fknallism ol—what 
Mr IhiboSo ezpltdned they Was nhder. I never Idioired 
before what the people of this country Was suffering; hut 
the 0diooltti|jft«r Is abr<^ and the people of the oonntry 
is a free people^ and wont put up wi^ nothing. Sir, the 
Angle system Is rational and foelosofeoci^ and t^^ooi 
boi^ti^ ttre ftbsnrd. I suped with Mr Baboso hst 
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w|gU» ^w«]ettr|iAdlfeAtl«ina%aad8iad]i|DJb«ulvroUto 
ytm to challenge jon, Irat did nol think you would di^ to 
oome. I chaUenge jov teo^ for we'll staad bjr one the 
other— I mean Til stiad by him, uid him by me. He aud 
he would. Siiv Mv B. will give ua plenty to eat and drink, 
and nothing to da, and live like orothMra. Will you do 
that? IfsOy^TouEstooomaavd, A. Grkkm.' 

I bad entirely ibrgptten the redoubted Diyi>io80k and the 
circumstances connected with his lecture in RiverteB. 
Some few days since, however, happening to be visiting a 
dear friend in a distant part of the country, I asked hhn, 
in the course of conversatioq, respecting the state of edu- 
cation in his neighbourhood. To ray surprise, a smile 
played across his coi^ntenance, as he said — *We have 
lately made a valuable additioa to our staff of educators* 
in the person of one wbe gives himself eat as a poet of bo 
mean order.' 

« Come,' I said, ' vou must speak wrth reversnoe of the 
poets, and especially la conjunction with the office of 
schoolmaster. Hfive you forgotten John Myion T ' 

* Pardon, brother! I had for the niement; but I am 
not likely to offend agidn in year presence; for I weU re- 
member the time when you put to ffigbt a roomfbl of pre- 
saio thickheads, who were trying abortive jokes oa the 
poets. Tou are the champion of the poet^ aad deeerre to 
be made Archlaureate.* 

* That will do. Now about your poetical schoolmaster t ' 

* That's the very aaoM he goes by/ repMed my friend. 

■ O, then, his poetic talents are recognised ; bat allow ma 
to ask, howP in jest or in earuestt* 

* fa both. My worthy neighbour, the eler^[ynaa of Diy- 
ftekl, says that Coaniey is no more a poet than himsJf, 
which is certainly a strong way of putting the ease; bal 
thera are others who have some taste in that articla of 
vCTtQ» who ^rm that he r^lly has some poetry ia his 
soul. As for myself, I believe muoh depends upon the 
state of the noon whea he writes. Is there not philosophy 
ia that opinion f 

< Have yo« any speeimeasf ^ 

•apiiimcaoti^,amanassriptT6lBmeofHOOpagesclesa- 
I^F wrillsa, eo ata ki ing peomy. odes, and sonaets ea evety 
sufajaot under tha moon, aad mmfi on themss fitv above 
auwn and stars; aad as you like to foster ^struggling ge- 
ahas'^^is not that the pvopei tsvm?«-yoa shatt aiamine 
il,ifyEoa«m.' 

Mjr Iriend speedilf frodooed th^ amansoiipt; and, 
whilal tuniaf oaer ite pages^ I was suiprised to ind twa 
pieoes entitled respedfcve iy , *The Vriangla System,' aad 
^Old BeoietgF.' Hissewaiielaancariif pwtof thevohime, 
bov««»r, and towards its dose theve were pieces of a de- 
eUbsdly suaetior chaiastev both as to scDtiment apd poetiy. 
The I^UoyJag amy be token as a apecimca ; 

T»f(«i(l»tlMtiM< to iMdi «ie hMrt^ 

The 19^ to eu with llv{n|( tr«t^ 

BftVft ftuvow'd (^ar the bHMr of 3mlti^ 
AM )ad tp mffihood'a ftrUts. 

Unieai, obiran, nay be any plaoa^ 



My wodc naknown to tfvft^ i 
)ut let me calmlr toil to trace 
Ob aalndi tfte deathloaa nxvft. 



That name Which standa on high lUbUxpe, 

The f]rmbol and the teat, 
<Qf ell ttatff«Ma»)thcocffhnllliig tiaM, 

Q( tabm qi<i)<af reati 

6an this be, though^ I, my ffo;rmer correspoixdexii, th9 
rational phHosopher, aud orator of the Town Hall, Baverton! 
If so, thfre is ^ chojoge somewhere ; either a new &ee for 
the occasion, or->and let n^e hope the latter is the correct, 
ai it is the most charitable sup{>ositiop— a i^ew set of nrin- 
cfples. 9at the name? Is that changed too T Tbephilo- 
•ophct wont by ihe name ' Dubioso ; * the jpoetical pchool- 
msster ciUls buns^ ' Couroey.' 



< What «re you studying now P ' said my frie^d^ who 
watched my reverie, but who knew not its cause. 

<Do yoa know anythmg qf Qoumeiy'^ history!' I In- 
qirired. 

<No; at least only what he has himself commmucated, 
which 19 very little. I believe he was at one time a public 
lecturer on some subject, I don't well know what ; phreno- 
logy, mesmerism, or some other mystery.' 

<Ohl whatwrehwhabitsT' 

* Qomewha^ eccentric, but strictly m9V^L He fs veiy 
^gular in his atteadancp t^ ohapeV 4n4 9eQlP? m<08t 
imxious to benefit the ohildnea sent ^ him. I dovibt 
whether he ha9 had a systematic eduof^M^n; but he is 
quick— I m^aa intellectually--and has a prodigious v^ 
mory, of which I will give you aa instazice. 8omo Umfi 
ago, I delivered a lecture to the working-men of this town 
on self-improvement' Coamey w»s present. Three montl^ 
afterwards, I happened to spfiiwi a OAg))^ in £^tbri<lgo, 
whid^ is twen^ miles from iMs pkofi, w^ was surprised 
to see |pl#eards aAnouaoiag ^ leoture tiiat ftvs^g to thi» 
me oha mo B of Sastbridge, by Mr J. Omm^j, The name 
arrested my attention, a«d I resolved to gp to t]:^ pla^ft 
At thA ePFomtod honr, ournohoolmMt^r ma4» his upp^r- 
»nee, and, nojb wishing to 1x9 seea hy him, I seleoted » 
quiet corner whfrft I could hear disinptly enpugl). His 
exordium consisted of a few appropria^ sentences, ia 
ithkk there wes » vathftp OfW liberal suppb of the termn 
* m«nUji»y,* * nMioBi^,' aad ' philosophy/ Having thus 
oi^ned 4e bqainesft he proeeeded, wimoot so muph f^ » 
^p of paper in his hand, ta deliver his leoture, wImq^ coq- 
ziaie^frcmlffmnwg tQ end^md wH^forword^ «f thA 
lecture \ h^ delivered li«re three months before ! Tou 
seem incredulous, but it is a positivsfact; aad at its close 
he received f hearty vote ef thanks far his * dee|>ly inte- 
resting ai>d e^ceUent leetmre '— n eircamBtance nin^ you 
mi^ be sure, tickled nay &ncy emnsmgly/ 

<1 should like muoh to see thus obaraoteY.' 

* Very well; I shall sen4 % note inviting hm ifi meet 
yioa at toi^ this e^eainj^' 

*^o, thaib wiU n^ver do; no qn^etione at pnesei^ I 
have my reasons; dei»'t ask him to meet me. but ask hin 
to take tefk with yqu; ead if he be the num I suppose the 
mieetlng will be increased ia intnres^ from his igneirnive of 
iny presence.' 

The hour ef tea arrived, and wijth ifc Mr Conm^ I 
watched his approach up the avenue, but ooald not then 
recognise anght of Pobioso. When seated ia tbe uom, 
however^ I saw that Puhiose and Ckwrnej wete the sama 
jfu^ aUimngh there VSA a great external change. He waa 
ignorant of mi nm9» as, a<t my own request fhad been 
introduced to him merely as a fiieiMi; bn^ again aad again 
I observed him loo^iAg eamestiy at me; perhaps he was 
thinking of Rivertoih and the ' chaUnnfle ' which he msared 
Qreen he had sent te ma hkttitt oonrae of eonveisaticgs, 
the sul^eot of rational phU<^phy cams-up, I made somi 
allusions which Ooumey, with his retentive memory, could 
not iniennderstand. To the mtenjthwftat ef my friend, 
aD4 to my own e^Eceeding grat«jii(eatipn> he tuvned to me, 
and said^*$ir, I ^now ypn, and am nnder deep aad 
etemal obligation to yen. Yon onoe heard mn ptoadiac 
for infidelity— Qod forgive mel-^nnder tbe hypeerilaeai 
bait of material adwaAtagee to-tj^ toiling peoplew In a 
speech whict^ J have since feU to be one itf great power, 
you vindicatea tj^ie <i^rine of an OKermliag Frov«denasb 
a« opposed to tha not^ th«t wiw^d a»QUid» him fi»m the 
earth ; and the powef and value ai foith, ai opinMod ta 
what yen terme4 a 'cold, wlttoingi finghtfo]^ averlaaUag 
Kol' That <ev/9rla^tH)g no ' mag ia my eais for meny 
months, I oould not shake ijt off. It drove me to search 
the Bcri|i^ai;es; and, by ^gl\t» I ho{>e fh)m m tnmsenroe, 
I fonnd there the utter foUv iubkI absnrdity of that supers 
ficial bat boasting thing whi^ arrogates to itself the ia- 
suited name of philosophy. 3ir» I thank yon firom n^ 
heart. To^sawjLwaeaiboJlandyoupitiidme; hnlvoa 
se,w also that I wae a proud fool, and yon w^iely thrashed 
me, by ypu|: elei^ e^^eenre nf my fthiiosopl^y thai^eissnr 
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< I am both glad and grateful for this interriew,' I said ; 
< but your fuzoM.'* 

< Oh ! I comprehend. It is all right I hato two . Thej 
are both really my own. My ftill name is Jacob Dubioso 

COTTENBT.' 



II 



THE PERPETUAL MOTION. 

If HEN, at the present time, not only the pre-eminent me- 
ehanioal genius of our own land, but that of erery civilised 
nation, is sUrred up to display itself to the utmost possible 
adyantage at the approaching * Great Exhibition,' the fol- 
lowing lucid remarlu on the relation of the laws of me- 
chanics to 'perpetual motion' may proTO both interesting 
and serriceable — interesting^ from the enumeration of the 
many schemes propounded by experimenters throughout 
successive generaUons; and serriceable, because pointing 
out the many difficulties'which stand in the way of any at- 
tempted solution, however ingenious, of this very ancient 
guwstio veseata. They are from the pen of Jerendah Day, 
&te President of Tale College, United States, 1^ whom 
they were communicated to ' Silliokan's American Journal.' 

1 cannot engage to fiinush any infallible remedy for the 
mortifying disappointments which abound in tliis fasoinat- 
ing field of investigation, yet it may not be altogether a 
waste of time to pay some little attention to a subject which 
has leried such heavy contributions on the inventive ihcul- 
ties of modern medunidans and philosophers. The hints 
which I propoEC lo suggest will he principally on the na- 
ture of perpetoal motion, the benefits to be expected ftom 
it, the difficulties to be encountered by the inventors, and 
the methods by which we may fSnrm an opinion whether it 
has been actually attained. 

Perpetual motion is a motion cootinaed without ceasing, 
and without any renewed application of force. A machine 
may be said to possess a principle of perpetual motion if it 
continues to move as long as it is kept in repair, and if it 
requires no new force to be appMed to it frt>m without It 
is no part of the requisition concerning perpetual potion, 
that uie machinery should never be out of repair. If it 
goes when it is in order, that is all that is demanded. 
What is looked for is, not perfection in the construction of 
the apparatus, but an unfoilmg moving force. On the 
other hand, it is required that this force belong to the 
machine itself, that it be not an application from without 
A stream of water may run continually : it may be applied 
to turn tbe wheel of a mill; it may in this way become a 
never-fiiiling moving force. IT the mill could be kept al- 
ways in m^Xr, tiie stream might be sufficient to turn it as 
long as the world stands. But this is not what is meant 
by the perpetual motion of a machine^ as the expression is 
oommonW used. The moving force is here no part of the 
mill ; it is applied firom without What is wanted is, a 
principle -of motion within the machine itself or at least so 
connected 'With it as to accompany it wherever it may be 
removed. 

It is ftirtiier expected that the moving force should re- 

auire no new supply of materials to keep it in action. In 
le steam-engine^ the moring force is within the machine, 
and its agency may be continued without interruption ; but 
a constant Bnff]f of Axel is necessary to keep it in opera- 
tion, and there is fk continual demand for labour to furnish 
the fuel To sa|^ this expense of materials and labour, is 
the very purport for which perpetual motion is wanted. 

It is this which renders the proposed invention so highly 
important Extravagant as tlie expectations of many 
araent inventors may appear, there is reason to believe 
that, in this ease^ they would be more than realised if the 
long sought-for prindple could once be laid hold of, and 
brought into general operation. It would be of no great 
use, perhaps, to produce an instrument which would 
merely go— a wheel, for instance, which would revolve 
oontinually without baring force enough to result in any 
valuable product A saw-mill, which would run of itsel]^ 
would be an object of curiosity, but would be of very 
little practical use if the saw merely played up and 
down without cutting the timber. The force wmoh is 



necessary to put a machine in motion, is generally much 
less than that which is requisite to accomplish the objeofe 
for which the machine is constructed ; but there is reason 
to believe that, if a perpetual moring force could ooee be 
discovered, it might be increased to any desirable extent— 
that, if a power could be found which would continuaUy 
overbalance the resistance of the air and the friction of the 
parts of the i^paratus, it ndght be so multiplied as to pro- 
duce any of the effects for which force is required in the arts. 
If; for instance, the moving principle were a weight, and 
ten pounds could be so applied as to preserve an uninter- 
rupted motion of the macmine, a hundred pounds would 
accomplish much more; as the weight might be easily en- 
larged to almost any extent whatever, there would scarce- 
ly be any bounds to the effects to be produced. The vast 
expense now incurred in proriding reservoirs of water, in 
producing steam, in procuring labour, &0n as moving 
forces, might be wholly dispensed with. In the various 
manufocturing establishments in this country, and in 
Europe, millions of dollars might be saved in a single 
year. The invention might be considered a mine of wealth, 
even to a nation. It would not perhaps, necessarily follow 
that a power which would put in operation a standQng ma- 
chine, as a mill or manufacturing establishment, would be 
adapted to the progressive motion of a plough or a coach ; 
but it would seem less difficult to make such an application 
of a moring force thim to originate the force itselt If this 
additional improvement could be effected, our oxen and eur 
draft horses might be relieved from their labours; our 
carriages would be seen rolling through the streets of them- 
selves; and we should be brought near to the state of per- 
fectibility predicted by Godwin, when a plough need only 
te be let loose Uito a field, to accomplish the work of tillage. 

MaidEind have not been insensible to the immense advan- 
tages to be derived from perpetual motion. There is, per- 
haps^ no one subject on whicn the inventive faculties have 
more frequently becm called into exercise. It is doubtfol 
whether a single year or even a single week has passed, fbr 
centuries, in which it has not occupied the earnest attention 
of some one. Many are probably employed in the seardi 
who never disclose their attempts to the pubKa They have 
a double motive fbr keeping the secret; on the one hand, to 
secure to themselves the reward of ^eir success ; on the 
other, to conceal their disappointment in case of a fkilure. 
Persons of very various descriptions and occupations have 
been en^iged in the pursuit The man of science and the 
illiterate mechanic have both eagerly eontended for the 
prise, and generally with equal success. 

It is natural to inquire what can be the cause which has 
produced su^ universal fiulure where the zeal for attain- 
mg the object has been so ardent and so long continued. 
What are the difficulties which, with so provoking a perti- 
nacity, unceasingly throw themselves in the way of the 
sanguhie inventort It would be in vain to attempt to enu- 
merate all the obstacles which a subject so fruitlhl in dis- 
appointments presents. They will vary according to the 
means which are used to effect the object and according 
to the characters of the different projectors. The man of 
science will be liable to embarrassments of one kind — the 
mere mechanician to those of another. The chief impedi- 
ments in the way of the man of science are certain general 
prinoiples, denominated laws of nature : his ingenuity is 
exerdsed in endeavouring to evade these ; but they obsti- 
nately meet him at every turn ; and, in spite of all his 
windmgs, he fi^ds himself brought back to the same ground 
from which he started. 

Nothing but what is capable of producing motion can be 
the cause of perpetual motion. The moving forces which 
are commonly applied to machines, are weights,^ springs, 
running water, steam, wind, and the strength of animals. 
Of these^ water, wind, and animal strength, cannot produce 
what is commonly meant by perpetual motion, because 
they are not constituent parts of tne machine. They are 
forces applied from without But steam, springs, and 
weights may belong to the machine itself Of tbese^ the 
weight of a heavy body is that which is generally made 
use of to produce perpetual motion. A weight is a v^ry 
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simple moTing force, and may be mode yery powerful. 
Tka only difficulty with respect to it is, that it produces 
its effect only by descending; and that when it reaches 
the ground its operation ceases. If it could be made to 
descend, and then ascend with the same force, it might 
keep a machine in perpetual action. 

The difficulty is not, as some seem to have supposed, 
that ft weight can move a body in one direction only. It 
can produce motion in any direction ; not indeed by mere 
pressure, but by the aid of some very simple apparatus : 
for instance, a cord passing over a pulley. Nothing is 
easier than to change the direction in which a given power 
is to act ijmon the object to be moved. A weight may make 
a body eitner ascend or descend, or move horizontally; 
but the real difficulty is, that the power will not move at 
all after it has reached the ground : its operation then 
ceases entirely. The great thing wanted is, not a change 
in the direction, but a continuance of the motion. 

Neither does the obstacle to perpetual motion consist in 
the law, that matter is incapable of originating motion in 
itself or of effecting any change in its own motions : the 
difficulty lies, not in beginning the motion, but in render- 
ing it perpetuaL The labour and expense of merely put- 
ting ft machine in operation would be of bo account, if the 
movement would only oonUnue. Now, the first law of 
motion, instead of obstructing the continuance of the action, 
is the very principle on which that continuance depends, 
unless there is a renewed application of external force. 
There is one known instance of actual perpetual motion — 
the revolution of the heavenly bodies : this is owing to the 
fact, that they are incapable of putting a stop to their own 
motion, and that there is nothing else to stop them. But 
if matter were endowed, like animals, with a principle of 
voluntary motion, it would be as easy for it to cease to 
move at pleasure as to be^ to move ; it would then be 
as difficult to produce perpetual motion in ft machine as 
iu a horse or an elephant. 

Some of the principles which really stand in the way of 
ihe inventors of perpetual motion, are the following: — 

1. In every machine there is some loss of motion from 
friction and the resistance of the air, and commonly a much 
greater loss from the expenditure of force in producing the 
effect for which the machine is designed. lYhen a certain 
momentum is given to a body, it will continue the same 
till there is some cause to vary it A wheel suspended 
freely on an axis would revolve with a uniform velocity, if 
friction and the resistance of the air could be entirely re- 
moved. Perpetual motion would then be a thing of course ; 
but these obstructions it is impossible to avoid, and they 
necessarily occasion a continual loss of motion. In addi- 
tion to this, a machine, to answer any practical purpose, 
must not only go, but it must also be capable of a constant 
expenditure of force upon the effect to be produced. A 
slitting mill, for instance, must not only be kept in motion, 
but must furnish a continual supply of force to separate 
the iron. The loss of motion on this account is far greater 
than that occasioned by friction and the resistance of the 
air : both must be compensated by a renewal offeree from 
some quarter or other. It is the aim of the inventor of 
perpetual motion so to arrange his apparatus, that this new 
supply shall be frimished from the machine itself— that it 
shall not be dependent on any application from without 
But, in attempting to accomplish this object, he finds him- 
self under the necessity of encountering ft second unaccom- 
modating principle. 

2. Every body which communicates motion to another 
loses an equal portion of its own motion ; in other words, 
action and re-action are equal. It follows from this, tha| 
no portion of matter can communicate to another portion a 
greater momentum than it possesses itself. If that part of 
a machine in which the moving force begins to act could 
produce in another part a motion greater than its own, we 
might obtain ft multiplication of force ; and in this way we 
might secure a surplus to supply the deficiency occasioned 
by friction, &c. ; but after all the trials which have been 
made upon bodies in every conceivable variety of condition, 
they obstinately refVise to communicate what they do not 



themselves possess. On this fact, is founded a third im- 
portant principle. 

8. No combination of machinery produces any real in- 
crease of force. This is the &ct with respect to each of 
the instruments called mechanical powers, taken singly ; 
and it is equally true, in whatever way they may be com- 
bined with each other. The use of all apparatus of this 
kind is not to create force, nor to increase it, but merely to 
apply it It is true, indeed, that a mechanical power may 
be so contrived, that a small weight may raise a very great 
one ; but it will nuse it a very short distance only. If one 
is ft thousand times as large as the other, the latter must 
descend a thousand feet to raise the former one fi)ot ; so 
that the momentum of the large body is no greater than 
that of the smaller one ; there is, therefore, no iiicrease of 
force obtained. One or two cautions are necessary, how- 
ever, in estimating the velocities of the power and the 
weight In the first place, the velodty is to be reckoned 
in that direction in which the moving force of the body 
acts. Thus, if a body moves down an inclined plane, the 
moving force is gravitation, which acts towards the centre 
of the earth. The velocity, when we are calculating the 
equilibrium, must be estimated in this direction. In the 
second place, there must be brought into the account that 
part only of the power which is concerned in producing the 
effect If ft weight act obliquely on the arm of a lever, a 
part of its force will be lost ; this must be thrown out of 
the estimate. With these qualifications, we shall find that, 
however complicated may be the apparatus, the power will 
be to the weight in eqoiUbrio as the velocity of the weight 
to the velocity of the power. As their momenta are equal, 
there is no increase of force produced by the machinery. 
This is a proposition, however, which one who is in pursuit 
of perpetual motion cannot be brought fully to believe till 
he has learned it by mortifying experience. He expects, 
by some peculiar arrangement of his levers, and wheels, 
and inclined planes, to make it appear that this is only a 
theoretical maxim, intended to answer the purposes of 
speculative philosophy* He seeks alter modes of combinft- 
tion which may vary as much as possible from those al- 
ready in use, that he may fall upon the grand secret in 
some mysterious disposition of parts, which has hitherto 
escaped observation ; but the ef^t of all this is commonly 
to diminish the power which he wishes to increase ; for 
although, according to the received laws of mechanics, no 
combination of machinery will create force, yet it is very 
easy, by an unskilful arrangement, to destroy motion. 
After all, the projector finds an unfSuling source of motion 
in the weight of a heavy body. Though he may acknow- 
ledge, perhaps, that machinery irill not of itself produce 
force; yet he considers that grftvitfttion is ft power which 
is perpetually operating, abd that, if he can only arrange 
his apparatus so as to catch this force and apply it to his 
use, he has all that he wants. He here finds a very im- 
portant exception to the general law — that a body is in- 
capable of putting itself in motion. Matter has a con- 
tinual and powerful tendency to move towards the earth. 
A body needs only to be left to itself to descend with a force 
proportioned to its weight But he is driven even from 
this refuge by a fourth general principle. 

4. A body, by its weight, communicates motion in no 
other way than by descending; . ftnd. when it has once 
reached the earth, its operation ceases till it is raised up 
again with a force equal to that with which it descended. 
This does not mean that a body oaQ,iIi no case, communicate 
motion except by descending itsejt . A heavy body, moving 
in any direction, may impel apo.^r in the same direction. 
4 oannon-ball may drive before|^e object which it strikes : 
this is not done, however, by th^^weight of the ball, but by 
the momentum which it has received from a foreign force. 
What we are now considering is the motion produced by the 
gravity of the body, not that^hich is occasioned by the ap- 
plication of mechanical force firom without Neither does 
the principle just stated imply that a body may not, hy its 
weight cause another body to move in any direction exr 
cept towards the earth. The weight in one scale of a ba- 
lance may cause those in the other side to rise ; but to do 
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this, it must itself descend. Nor, in the third place, is it 
to be understood that a body cannot, by its weight, have 
an effect of any kind without descending ; it may, even in 
a state of rest, have great influence in preTenting motion ; 
it may be a powerftil resisting force ; but it is not then a 
moving force. In preserving the equilibrium of bodies 
at rest, very great advantage mav be derived from the ap- 
plication of the instruments called mechanical powers. By 
means of a lever or an inclined plane^ one pound may be 
made to halance a thousand. Archimedes might have held 
a world in cquillbrio ; but the moment the lever is put in 
motion, the comparative importance of the smaller body is 
lost. What is gained in weight, is lost in velocity. 

With these explanations, we may consider the prindple 
as imiversal, that no body produces motion by its wei^t, 
except by descending. I^ for instance, a heavy body is 
laid upon an inclined plane, this plane may move horizon- 
tally ; but, unless the weight descends, the motion of the 
plane is owing to some other cause than the pressure of 
this weight. Now, the great difficulty in making the gra- 
vity of a body a source of perpetual motion is, that the body 
must soon reach the ground; that in descending. It ac- 
quires only a certain degree of momentum ; that It can 
communicate no greater momentum to the machine ; and 
that, in order to repeat the operation, there must be a force 
at least equal to this, to bring it back to the height from 
which it has descended. There is, therefore, no force at all 
derived from the weight, except during the period of a 
single descent, and that only equal to the power which has 
been applied to raise it up to the point of starting. It will 
be said, perhaps, that the weight may be said to restore ifc- 
0e1f-— that it may acquire a Telocity in fiJling sufficient to 
raise it to the same height again. So it may. The ball of 
a pendulum may raise itself to the same point from which 
it started, or nearly so ; but it can do nothing more. The 
force acquired in Uie descent will be all expended in the 
ascent : there will be nothing left to be applied to anj 
machinery. 

There is no avoiding of this result, unless some way can 
be contrived to make the bodpr acquire either a greater force 
'by falling or expend less in rising. No method has yet been 
devised to bring a body to the ground by its weight with a 
^eater force than that which it acquires by falling per- 
pendicularly : it may be made to roll down an inclined 
plane, to descend on the arc of a circle, on the arm of a 
lever, or along a series of lines differently inclined to the 
horizon ; but, in every such case, though It is easy to di- 
minish the force of the descent^ ^et there is no way of in- 
creasing it but bv the application of a foreign impulse. 
On the other hand, a body can by no device hi raised up 
to its original height "but by a power equivalent to that 
which it acquires in descending. There is, according to 
the received laws of mechanics, no way in which it may be 
l>rooght back again with a less expenditure of force Uian 
that which is necessary to raise it up perpendloularlv. It 
rni^ be carried round in such a manner as to employ a 
greater power ; but nothhigless than this will be sufficient 
to restore it But may not advantage be taken of some of 
the mechanical powers, to effect the object with more 
economy of forcer Supnose the weight be made to descend 
on the longer arm of a lever, and to ascend on the shorter 
arm. If one be twice as long as the other, may not one 
pound raise nearly two pounds T It may ; but it will raise 
them only half as fhr as it moves itself— so that nothing is 
gained by this expedient Such is the uniform result of 
the projector's devices to bring up his weight with a less 
force than that whidh it acquires in follingperpendicularly. 
Like the stone of Sisyphus, in spite of 5f his efforts, it la 
for ever rolling back upon him. 

We shall be brought to the same conclusion by another 
view of the sulnect. No bo^y of machinery has any ten- 
dency to move by its weight apy longer than this motion 
will cause the centre of gravity to descend. This is a prin- 
ciple of very convenient application, because it brings us 
at once to the result. We are under no necessity of in- 
quiring into the peculiar structure of the machine. What- 
ever be the arrangement of the parts, as soon as the centre 



of gravity of the wliole haa reached the lowest poiaft, die 
motion will cease— ezoept that it may oosttirae awhile £rai 
the momentum alreaiJiy aoqoired. 

We may, upon this principle, easily peroeire the deftcft 
of those BumerouB perpendioilar wheels whidi have been 
formed with cavities in the radii or other parts, so as to 
contain fluids or balls roUhig alternately to and from the 
oentre. Hie object here is to have the weigfals Jiesr liie 
axis while they are ascending^ and near the periphery 
when descending^ so as to act upon the prinoiple of the 
wheel and axis. The fkllacy Is liie same liere as in the 
longer and shorter arms of the lever; but, to detect this, 
there is no neoesaty for examining die parttonlar stroetare. 
Whatever be the disposition of the puts, when tlie «en^e 
of gravity of the wlieel and its contents lias reached the 
lowest point, the tenden<7 to move, from the weight, i? at 
an end. Hie defect of the contrivance is Alse evident fhkm 
Uie consideration that, as the wheel revolves, each of the 
balls must rise to a certun height; and it is irnmsterial 
by what route it arrives there, whether by going round on 
the periphery, or taking a shorter course near the axis. 

Similar difficulties will be presented, if, instead of the 
weight of a solid body, we substtitate the pressure of a flmd. 
According to what is called the hydrostatic paradox, a 
pound of water may balance and set in motion a quantity 
ever so great; but the motion will not perhaps, be more 
than a thousandth part of an inch before the effect will cease. 

After dwelling so long upon the weighty as a moving 
force, it will not be necessary to enter into a partjcnlar 
consideration of the action of springs. The difficulty in 
the two cases is nearly the.same. A spring whidi is cdled 
up, as in a watch, produces its effect by expamUng: Wh» 
it is unbent, its action ceases, till it is wound op again; 
and to wind it up requires a force equal to that wnh which 
it expands. Tl^re is, therefore^ no balance left tbr the 
purposes of machinery. 

In the xsase of steam, the continuance of the motion Is te 
be sought for, not upon mechanical, but upon chemical 
principles. Here, perhaps, there is more reason to hope, 
because the ground has not been so long and so tliorou|(Ujr 
explored; but it is not improbable that the balance of af- 
finities in chemistry will prave to be as untractable as the 
balance of momenta in mechanics. A similar remark may 
be applicable to the imponderable agents, electricity, g^- 
vanism, and magnetism. 

Some of the difficulties which lie in the way of the man 
of science, in his pursuit aft w perpetual motbn, have now 
been stated; but perhaps this b not the dass of persons 
which are most likely to succeed in thb field of investiga- 
tion. The invention, if it should ever be made, may pro- 
ceed from some one who has little or no knowledge ofthe 
laws of mechanics. The pliilosopher commences tlie in- 
quiry with ardour, but soon stumbles upon one of his un- 
yieldine general principles, and then abandons the pursuit 
as hopeless. The uninformed mechanic is not so easily 
disheartened; if he fkils in one attempt, he sees no reason 
why he should not succeed in the next Perseverance 
supplies the want of skill His very blunders mar t«m 
to his advantage, by leading to combioatifnis of machinery 
which a person of more scientific views wonld have r^ected 
without triaL He, however, is not exempt from embar- 
rassments ; thej are mostly of a nature not to be partico- 
larly described ; but they all terminate in one^-his macihiiie 
wont go. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that, altfaoQg(h this 
is the general result, it is not universal ; there is hen and 
there a solitary exception. A man, after years of thought^ 
and toil, and disappointment, finds, at length, the object of 
all his wishes attained. His machine goes; his labours 
are at an end; his fortune and his fiune are secured; he 
has shown himself superior to all the pretenders to sde&ce 
and meclianical skill; his name is to go down to poste- 
rity in the same rank with Bacon and Newton ; but, m the 
intoxication of success, one thing seems to have escaped 
him. He has forgotten that all modon is not pe^Mtoal 
motion. His macMne stops; his dream is ended; and he 
awakes to the realities of the life of a sober mechanic 
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Mart HA, HiMi, te drifSQ to the eoBcHisioii, tiiai pcrpe- 
toit ntkip is ftfaeolatriy mad faf erer imp Mo i M et 8UU 
we obsfcinately olose o«r ejrw and mm t^aioat all proof 
vlmh nsy be affered of its actual eziatoMeT 81m11 wo 
K^t tlw taitiBoai/ of our aeaaas when we see 4he nMiofaiiM 
Rally in motionf When a man professes to bare mada 
4fae gnat discovery, and calls open vm to aooeda to liis 
pMtflMaoBS, wa bam a n^gki to saspend onr op ibmh #11 
he has made 9Md his claiBi, cither hj sbowiQg the pria* 
oiple on which it depends, or by fiumishing the proof hf 
aofeud trial. 

If a near ptiaeiple is adraased, in opposition U tbese 
hitherto reoeiTed, we may safely admit it when it has 
stood the test of as thorongfa an iniestigatien as they haTO. 
The established laws of neehanios baTO been the safciecft 
of stiiot eaaadaation fbr centuries; ih^ have been tamed 
in ateiost every conceivable point of view, for the 'very poiw 
pofle of eltdting from them perpekoal motion ; tbey have^ 
beta seratiaiaed by the prolbondest matheiMlieians and the 
most skilftil ^Eperimenters; thqr ha^ been put to the 
trial ia a thoassttd diffevent forms of macMaery. Almoii 
every mechanical instmment now in use exhibits eitpoii- 
meatal proof of its sonndaeee. l^ien aay nem principle 
can plead as mnch in its flwcfnr, it may fldriy be pat in 
ooflifMftitien with the old ones. 

Bot the inventor, tfaongh he may not boast of theory on 
his aide, has that which is ^ Amt greater importance— the 
rapport of fact His machine goes — so does a Umepieoe 
go; it m^ l>e auide to go for a whole year together with- 
oat being wonad up; bat this is not perpetual motion. In 
a okwfc, a foree is wanted to supply the loss from fHetion. 
ir the instmrnent is idoely eonstmeted, this loss may be 
vety small : a large weight may femish the requiafte sup- 
ply for ^ long time wHboot coming to the ground; but 
when it has deecended as Ihr as it can, its power is ex- 
I hauated, and the motion ceases. To determine from trial 
whether any particular machine lias an nnfoBing principle 
of actiott, we must wait tlU the force first applied has had 
time to «pend itaelt If we are impatient to come to a 
more speedy decision, there is a way in which the point 
may be soon settled. The apparatus may be so well 
adjusted, that it may take weehF, or months, pjerhap?, 
to exhanst the moring force In merely overcoming the 
friction. Bat let it be required to do something more. 
Instead t>f merely going, let it be applied to some practical 
purpose. Let it be employed, for Instancy in the grind- 
ing of grain or the sawing of timber. In proportion as 
the resistance is increased, the time of its actbn will be 
shortened, if, like other machines, it is dependent on a re- 
newed application of force from without But if it pos- 
sesses a perpetuating principle, this may be made to sup- 
ply HuA part of the loss of momentum iTMch proceeds (irom 
the resistance of the grain or the timber, as welTl as that 
which is owing to the friction and the air. In this man- 
ner, Hbe instrument may be brought to the test of experi- 
meutln a very sliort time. 

With respect to any supposed Invention, in years past, 
of an instrument for pexpetual motion, we have only to In- 
quire^ whether it is now m operation in our manufacturing 
estsblisfaments of every description — whether our mills 
and forges, our steamboats, and our railroad cars, are 
actually moved by it? An improvement which is to pro- 
duce so complete a revolution in nractical mechanics could 
not loDg be concealed, or confined to the inventor ; it would 
be coveted and drenlated as eagerly as a bank of guineas. 
A man professes to Jiave discovered an inezhauatible trea- 
sure ; he has unfolded a secret whioh thousands have sought 
for in vain ; he has opened a mine of gold which is acces- 
sible to every one; its value is beyond all computation; 
and yet, strange to tell, it lies negleeted and forgotten, 
neither wrought by himself aor by any one else. 
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I hold the constant regard that we pay, in all our ac- 
tions, to the judgments of others, as the poison of our peace, 
our reason, and our virtue. Upon this slave's diain have 
I long filed, but I scarcely hope ever to break it— .Rk;A/«r. 



It was Sunday, and the seventh of May ; we had been 
upwards of five veeka afloat, and I began to si^h for a 
glimpse of some green fields and trees again. Tiie mate 
and I were pacing the deck slowly together. A perfect 
stiOness and lanuior pervaded sea and sky, and the only 
sound that could be heard was the musical plash of the 
waves against the sides of the vesseL The sails hung 
drowsily from the yards; the crew were lounging in the 
foreeastie. some reading, a few smoking^ and others 
asleep. Several whales were spouting in the distance^ 
and a flying fish had just risen, hot I did not sec it. 

Suddenly, a thick smoke was observed to issue from 
the after-hatchway. The mate, with a face as white as a 
sheet, passed the word below to the captain and Mr Ma- 
jor, 1^ turned the hands up instantly, under the impres- 
sion that the briff was on fire. Mr Chin, the second 
mate, and four of the crew, dived frantically into the 
hold, and 1>egan to toss the bales and boxes about with 
the air of so many insane sheriff's officers ; Captain Top- 
hamper, with Messrs Tongs, O'Toole, and Log, not a whit 
less active, 4ashed down the forepeak— and the mystery 
was at once unravelled. Instead of ascending the funnel 
decently, as it should have done, the smoke from the stove 
in the sailors* quarters had contrived to make the tour of 
the whole vessel, and find its way into Mr Chin's pantry. 
We were all a litUe frightened, and proportionate! v merry 
when the aUrm was proved to be a false one. I pad not 
seen Mr Chin excited before. 

There is an old adage, that ' it never rains but it poors.* 
We had scarcely recovened from the shook the antacipa^ 
tion of a fire occasioned us, than a violent squall sprang up, 
and hiid the Oolightly almost upon her beam ends. As 
our studdingsails were set, and there was no time either 
to clew up or haul down, the slu'nsail tacks were let g^ 
and the topsail halyards let run ; the brig paid off before 
it two or three pointe, and for some minutes we tore along 
at a furious rate. The scuffle and commotion surpassed 
anythiAg I had ever witnessed. The saib were all flap- 
ping out, and nearly hlowine from the bolt- ropes; the 
captain was bellowing througn his trumpet ; the seamen 
were running aloft, and laying out dizzily upon the yards ; 
the wind was voariiig lustily; the waves were looking 
over our stem, and tiireatening to poop us ; heavy seas 
were flying over the quarter ; the water- casks broke from 
their moorings; the fowl-pens were washed overboard; 
and Mr China's talented eat was striking out for life and 
death in the lee*Bcuppers. And then the squall subsided 
almost as suddenly as it had spruos up ; not, however, 
before our rovals and topgallantsails had been furled, the 
studdingsails hauled (fotoa, the mainsail and foresail hauled 
up, and nothing left standiingbut the fore and maintopsail, 
and those double-reefed. The foretopmast-staysail was 
then set, and the brig brought to her course again. In 
the bustle and confusion, one of the hands (the young 
Welshman) tumbled, without being hurt, from the fore- 
vard to the deck, his fall having (providentially) been 
broken by a rope that was flying about the foremast from 
the weather-ri|[ging. The mate sympathisingly threatened 
to masthead bun if he did it again. 

The next day, as we were becalmed once more. Captain 
Tophamper proposed an hour^s rifle practice, and ordered 
the carpenter toaling a bottie from the spritsaiUyardann, 
while we endeavoured to cut the string with a bullet 
Captain Tophamper smashed the bottle; Mr O'Toole 
chipped a splinter from the neck ; and the mate, owing to 
some slight inaccuracy of aUn, had the misfortune to 
wound one of the men in the foretop. He loaded again, 
however, and was about to level the piece a second time 
over the cabin dcyli^ht, when five or six of tlie crew, wha 
appeared to entertem some donbte of his proficiency as a 
marksman, rushed desperately down the forescuttie. The 
sharp crack of the rifle foUowed, and Mr Slops, the cook. 
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Ihmst his red ikceont of the gallej, with a hearty execra- 
tioB, and a request that the amusement might be disoon- 
linaed. 

* £h I* 'what*8 that ?* inqatred the indignant mate, with 
an appalling soowl, *• I haven't shot you, have I ?' 

*No, but you flii^ have done/ responded Mr Slops, 
' for yoa^ve knodced the bottom out of one of my sarce- 
pans.' 

So tremendous a sally of mirth from the gentlemen of 
the foreacottle succeeded this choice retort, that the mate 
found it prudent to raise the siege, and beat an immediate 
retreat. 

A few evenings subsequently, a fine breeze having be- 
friended the Gohghtly, we found ourselves on the great 
bank of Newfoundland. There were three ships in sight, 
and each of them had experienced a disaster. One had lost 
her bowsprit ; a second her maintop-gallantmast ; and the 
mizen of the third had been carried away at the cap. She 
made signals to us, but Captain Tophamper, observing 
that he had no sticks to spare, shirked the correspon- 
dence, and she soon dropped astern. Towards night, the 
lead was heaved, and brought up a few grains of sand, 
and a shell or two. The weather began to grow colder, 
and the mercury in the thermometer having fallen an 
inch in an hour, our skipper said that we must be in the 
neighbourhood of icebergs. 

Hearing that we were upon the ' banks,' Mr 0*Toole 
went instantly to the stenmrd and procured a piece of 
pork, which we attached to the end of the deep sea line, 
and hung over the quarter, in the hope of catching a cod ; 
but a cod would not bo caught, and we only got laughed 
at for our trouble. 

I was awakened early the morning after, by the novel 
and startling cry of * Icebergs ahead ! ' 'Icebergs on tlie 
larboard bow 1* and ' Icebergs on the beam !* I rushed 
hastily to tl^e deck, and counted upwards of fifty of them. 
They were of a bright, bluish-green colour, and glittered 
beautifully in the sunlight. Some looked like old castles 
and cathedrals ; others like floating islands of fretted sil- 
ver ; and one, with its hundred sparkling minarets and 
spires, like a fairy city emigrating. A large ship was sail- 
ing past it, and her maintop-gallantmast only reached one 
third the height of the berg. In calculating its total alti- 
tude, I did not forget to take into consideration the fact 
of there always being at least eight feet of ice below water, 
for every one that is abore. Some navigators, indeed, say 
there are eleven. 

The liveliest imagination could scarcely conceive any- 
thing more sublime than the scene the ocean now present- 
ed. We were surrounded by icebergs, and every time the 
waves struck one of them, Uie spray would ascend a hun- 
dred feet into the air, and give birth to an exquisite bow, 
which alternately formed and disappeared, as the light 
fleecy clouds let through or obscured the rays of the ris- 
ing sun. 

Notwithstanding, however, that these stupendous fa- 
brics (the handiwork of the Frost King) were beautiful ob- 
jects for contemplation by day, they were particularly 
awkward and unpleasant things to come into contact with 
at night, and such they proved themselves on the present 
occasion. Though our watches were doubled, and the mate 
himself stood' at the bow, with his quick eye peering into 
the gloom, twice we were nearly dashed to atoms in the 
darkness ; and eventually a heavy fog that set in, denied 
us the privilege of carrying any sail at all. In this melan- 
choly condition, we continued to beat about for the space 
of two days, ringing bells, hallooing, drumming upon 
empty caslu, firing pistols, and blowing horns, as a means 
of hinting our proximity to the numerous fishing smacks 
that were cruising around. 

At length the fog dear^ away, and the welcome cry 
of * Land, ho ! * sent a thml to all hearts. I borrowed 
the captain*s glass again, and>saw in the distance the 
bleak, bluff, inhospitabMooking coast of Newfoundkuid, 
with its high cliffs, and snow-covered mountains ; but this 
was my first glimpse of a foreign soil, and I gazed upon 
it with rapture. Soon afterwards we doubled Cape Race, 



and by-and-by the revolving light upon Cape Rajr beeame 
visible. The next morning we were becalmed «ff a lovely 
little island, and could see the green trees waving upon 
the heights ; and anon a stiil^ blustering breeze sfning- 
ing up, blew us, with all sail set, straigfat into the Gulf of 
St Lawrence. 

* What have you got there ?* inquh^ Captain Top- 
hamper, with a glist^ing eye, as Mr 0*Toole and my- 
self were gliding past him, each with a bottle under ooe 
arm. 

' A treat for the men,' was our reply ; * Ihcy have con- 
ducted themselves very well, and you can be looking the 
other way.' 

* Ah, very good ; but let me see that you are not going 
to poison some of them. You know I should be the re- 
sponsible party, if yon did ; ' observed C^>tain T., with a 
prudent cough. ' O, this is fine, indeed — it hasnH paid a 
very heavy duty, I warrant. I suppose the other bottle 
contains something similar,' said the skipper, soiaeking 
his lips, and hammering down the cork with the pafan of 
his hand, ' I mnst just put my lips to it — really, this is an 
improvement on the other — heigho I' 

We had not taken more than two steps in the direetioo 
of the forecastle, ere we were accosted by Mr Tonga. 

' Fine evening, gentlemen,' observed he, looking some- 
what sheepish ; * ^orioos Muwet — hem 1' 

'Very. Just give us your opiaie« of thia. Tongs,' -•aid I» 
handing the bottle. 

*• Shall be exceedingly happy,' replied tJbe mata» nising 
his cap in a most irresistible manner. 

* There's a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft, to keep 
watch for the life of poor Jack,' merrily aang Mr Mi^ot^ 
as he walked (accidentally) by. 

< Stay, Major,' said I, * it will be your eight hours in 
the lee-scuppers to-night — sip a little of this.' 

< That's just what the oki gunner on board the.Onai- 
p«s used sometimes to say to me,' returned the second 
mate, removing a yard of tobacco from his cheek i ^poor 
fellow 1 I think I aee him there now, limping aloBg the 
deck so nateraU' 

* What of the gunner, Major ? let us hear, if the stoiy 
IB not a long one.* 

' He was cut off in his prime, sir, like a flower of the 
walley. This was the way of it :•— One nigbt» as we wen 
cruising off the coast of Africa, we had the luok to £all b 
with a pirate, who, mistaking us in the ^ckneas for a mer- 
chantman, with a cargo of gold-duat, had the imnndenee 
to heave to, and give us a taste of her long Tom. She only 
fired one shot, but that was a fiUal one, for it blew my old 
friend, Harry Plops, clean away, all but hb wooden leg. 
' Boarders be ready,' cried our skipper, leaping past me, 
cutlass in hand — so as it was not a time to be nioe in the 
choice of tools, I snatched up my old messmate's timber 
toe, jumped on board the schooner, and was just in time 
to knock the pirate captain over ooe of hb own batdiways 
with it. Your healths, gentlemen, and thank you !' 

'They are making pretty merry there, for'ard,' re- 
marked Captain Tophamper to me by-and-by. ' Whose 
voice b that, steward ?' 

* The cook's, sir ; they've voted him into the chain' 
Here there was a great uproar and clinking of cans, and 

then a dead silence prevailed, after which Mr Slops, who 
was a thorough * old salt,' was heard to warble the follow- 
ing ditty : — 

* Tvas the middle wttch, o*er the moonlit wars 

The gallant ftifcate sprung, 
Whtle each tar troIPd ont a chcerftxl staTC^ 

And here are the lays they sung : 
Tlie first was the fkther of all the tar% 

And he'd weathered many a gale. 
His head was one Intnp of wounds and scars, 

And he wore a yard of tail 
Qaoth he to his messmates—* Harkee, hoys 

(And he twned his qiUd, and congh'd), 
Just give me, when I wel^ aQduv her% 

Snug moorings np aloft.* 

Tills was a tar of the tme blue sort, 

And he sang what a veteran shoold. 
For altbongh bis song waa rattier short 

The sentiment was good.* 
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The next wm A younger tar than he, 

Tl|ous:h his half \ra8 fcHszled and frrey. 
Rift no9o WKs fdl knob*, Uke a toncrh oak tree, 

And each eye look'd a diflTereiit way. 
Qaotb he, * Qive me a Frenohman itout, 

So a health to Mounseer Frof; I 
Here's— a prize where'er we cmlie ahont, 

And ft itood ftttff glaas of ffrofT r 
Then he roilM hb qald, and snUled around. 

And jalaed the fofuning cop, 
And a long; deep sigh was the only soond. 

As he tnmed it bottom np. 

A Jorial tar was this, I wot, 

And an honest heart had he, 
B«tone or two things he had Ibrgot, 

So he's not the tar for me. 

The next was a yonth with a dark eye, which 

He winked In a knowing way. 
Then he gare his canvass togs a hitch, 

And sang this cheerr lay— 
* Here*a a tl^t little Uis, boy% on onet knee. 

And somethiog, too, to sip. 
But harkee, messmatCBi, that shall be 

The dew on her rosy Up 1 
And here's a good wtde berth to Davy Jonei^ 

But his billet be a cannon-baU, 
Then the finest coffin for one's bones . 

Is the sea, boys, after all I ' 

The boatswain's whistle cnt them short. 

But I think yon will all agree 
That tMs was a tar of the genuine iiMrt, 

And the JolUoet of the three.* 

A hearty spplaiwe greeted this select effusion. The 
sorly- Mr IVmgs, howeyer, appeared to have little rdiah 
for such vocal entertainments. 

* Fot^eastie, there 1' 

* Ajr, ay, sir.* 

* Less noise, if yoa please. Let*s have none of this 
calet* waraling here ; if you want soroethine to do, yoo'd 
better bring yonr bucket, and slush down this mainmast.* 

HCAP TlIB SEVXHTH. 

The lour or five days which contrary winds compelled 
us to spead in the Qolf of St Lawrence, were among 
the most miserable that I had kaown since I left Eng- 
land. Ti^ we had escaped the dangers of a collision 
with icebergs, but the weather was cold, raw, and foggy ; 
we were net able to have a fire in the cabin, in consequence 
of a heavy sea having taken a fancy to tber stove funnel, 
and gone sway with it ; the dedL was too wet and sKppery 
to a&iit of eur walking on it with any comfort ; the cap^ 
tarn was in an ill-temper ; and the mate a perfect Tartar. 
We had every inducement to be gloomy, and none to be 
gay. I was not sorry, therefore, when Mr Chin came into 
my berth one morning, and told me that a favourable 
breeze had sprung ttp during the night, that we had 
doobled Gape Rozier, were now cruising along the shores 
of the dangerous ishuid of Antioosti, and, if we were 
ludcy, should have a pilot on board in less than half an 
hour. 

At Gape Ohat, aeoordingly, we signaled a pilot, and I 
was on^ of the party to assist in lugging him up the brig's 
side. He was a tall, spare, fresh-coloured man, with 
black, curly hair; blue great-coat and trousers ; tarpaulin 
hat; and a pair of immense jack-boots, which reached 
almost to his chin. I had never beheld such boots, nor 
had Mr Tongs, who looked at them, felt them, walked 
after them, and finally (the pilot consenting) got into 
them ; hot as he was scarcely discernible over tiieir tops, 
and the supercargo, captain, and myself, laughed until we 
shed tears, he withdrew his tendered six dollars, and went 
forward to vent his chagrin upon some of the crew. The 
pilot had brought us a newspaper or two, some soft bread, 
and (what were particular delicacies) a few newly-laid eggs; 
as he had carried those dainties in his great-coat pockety 
however, and had been so inconsiderate as to sit upon 
them once or twice, at Mr Chin's suggestion they were 
allowed to remain there. 

Of the scenery from Green Island to Quebec, I have 
neither the inclination nor the assurance to attempt a de- 
scription. Pen cannot describe it, brush cannot paint it ; 
the poet and the artist must throw both away in despair. 
Li the whole eotirse of my wanderings at home and 



abroad, I had never beheld anything so beautiful. The pure 
sky above us : the magnificent St Lawrence beneath and 
beyond ; the majestic ships, that, with white wings spread, 
bore their wealth over its azure bosom ; the loveliuess of 
the shores, strewn with many a picturesque village and 
exquisite little church, their tin taper spires peeping from 
the green foliage, and twinkling in the sunlight ; the bold, 
dark outline of the stately mountains on either side of us ; 
all these together formed a picture whose grandeur my 
dazzled eye hailed with wonder and delight, and for a mo- 
ment was disposed to regard less as a thing of reaBty, than 
as the idle mockery of some bright day-dnam, which had 
borrowed its hues from heaven. 

'What are those tall, stifi^ straight piles of stone?* 
asked I of the pilot ; ' monuments ? or is it a churchyard ?' 

' No, ifau-,' said the pilot, depositing a steel tobacco box 
in his right boot, * dem is vot you caU chimneys.* 

* Chimneys ? but where are the houses belonging to 
them ?' 

The pilot shrugged his shoulders — 'Ckme, monsieur; 
grand feu ! — build up again by-and-by.' 

*" You have heard of a snake fence,* said Captain Top- 
hamper, handing his glass to Mr OToole, *(^*s one 
yonder, and an ugly thing it is ; you will not see many 
quickset hedges here.* 

The supercai^ looked through the telescope, and then 
handed it to roe. The contemplation of a snake fence 
(which is an affair constructed of some thousands of 
scraggy pine logs, put together without much regard to 
dither picturesqueness or regularity) did not inspire me 
with any particular amount of admiration. 

< And is that a Canadian farm ?' said L * If so, why do 
they chop down all the trees ?* 

* It's their way,' replied Captain Tophampee, 'and they 
deserve to be keel-hadled for it. There's tiiat fine island 
of Orleans — I remember it a perfect paradise, and now 
it's as bald as * baby's head. Hallo ! who cut off that 
cat's taU ?* 

This tnmed out to be a performance of Mr Chin's. The 
steward, who was a man of strong observatory powers, 
had noticed that the appendage alluded to, in cousequenoe 
of its extreme pcominence and liability to be seized upon 
by the captain and crew, proved rather an incumbrance 
to his favourite .than otherwise; so he had served Felix 
precisely as Aldbiades served his dog. And when, in ad- 
dition to' the absence of the ornament in question^ I men- 
tion that the cat possessed but half an ear, and had lost 
his right eye (the mate having one day, in a passion, 
struck it out with a marlinespike), the reader will be able 
to form a tolerably correct estimate of that distingmshed 
animal's attractions. 

How my heart beat, and what a thrill of rapture shot 
through my veins, when at length, after having spent up- 
wards of five-and-forty days upon the deep, and gazed at 
little but sky and water, our gallant brig rounded a point 
of land, and Quebec, with its tin roofs, and spires, and 
cupoUis, gl^uning in the yellow light of the setting sun, 
borst uiwn my enraptured gaze 1 It was like a scene in 
some fairy tale. To my right, wreathing themselves like 
a myriad of milk-white sniSces down the dark, perpendi- 
cukir rock, were the sublims Falls of Montmorenci ; to 
my left, stretched Point Levi, rich in verdure ; before me 
gleamed the city ; far np the height were the plains of 
Abraham, where the brave MontoUm lay sleepinff; be- 
neath, was the slippery erag, where the daring Mont- 
gomery fell, pierced by a score of bullets; and in the 
distance, I caught a glimpse of the dizzy stesp^ «p which 
the galUnt and kimented Wolfo climbed to glory and an 
earl V grave. I tnmed hastily nrand to look for some kin- 
dred soul that could reciprocate my enthusiasm, but the 
captain and supercargo had gone below ; Mr Major and 
his myrmidons were busy in the forecastle, makmg the 
necessanr preparations to let'go the anchor; and my 
worthy uriend, Mr Tongs, ^^ras leaning pensively over the 
quarter, casting envious and enamoured ghaoes at the 
notorious jack-boots^ as they sprang lightly iiito the cap- 
tain's gig, and were rowed rapidly to the shore. 
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STBA¥HALLAK. 
^Jkh !• nj'own, my aattre IavL* 
Stnlhallan's pioe-olad bowers are folr, 

In spriagUde's ch&ngeftil di^, 
When buds are opeoiog !o the brak^ 
And primroae on the brae,— 

When hyadath and liolei blue 

Qenaath the hazels grow, 
And lilies lare their snowy Weaate 

Where slambering waters flow,-^ 

When summer cheers the landscape Tone^ 

With foliage on the tree, 
And warbling mSnstrels in the ffniB, 

And daisy on the lea, — 

Wliea ftr aoress tbe lonely mur 
The heatbbeU sheds its bloonv 

And foxglove rears his prfuoe^y eresi 
'Mong golden wreaths of hroom,---- 

Tis sweet to wander then at eve^ 
' Or rest by moss-grey stone^ 
And foel as dusk obscures the soeae^ 
That Qod is there alone. 

When mellow aatqmn sows 0ie M4a 

With ripening ears of craln^ 
Which wAre and dance when zephyrs play, 

As streamers e'er the plain, 

Tis blithe to hear the moweii^ Mog 

Awake the harvest vale^ 
As eeho swells the ehoras w4M, 

And leads its answering wail. 

And when wild winter's stormy winds 

Around our cottage howl, 
With drifting wreaths of blindjlDg anow» 

And angry blast ftnd growl; ~ 

Then friendly iSMss fonnd esr irev 

Bf }ee«M phraaea ligbtk 
Begaite the drearest iwiDter beaif^ 

And dkDer the darkest ughL 

In summer's glow and winter's oold 

fitrathallan still doth seem 
A fhyourite spot, o'er others blest^ 

To soothe a poef s dream ; 

While Tullibardine's ancient aisle^ 

When mortal hopae have fled, 
Would for^i the sweetest reatlvg-pJlMet 

Xo lay his wteary hoad. 
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THIS EXmBJTION OF 1«51, 
QwMAT BaiVAHi iasinffular in iMrf^eople^ and ia 
ffsspects has not a pacaBel in other nations. At preaent, 
die is perhaps more Btly qualified a0 an i^btt«esa i4wi 
any other nntioa in Earone; and all natioae, thongli tl»ey 
saay not admit se in word^ h»xe an inpate feeling of hi 
axaltatien aad liar power ; yet wese iher people anddttaly 
4a4eeay, and her UhtaBieSy her avduves, W piotnce gut 
lanes, and her ainaaana t^ be destroyed, she would Doi 
leave bahiad bar monurneats to deelare her C^nie ihat 
would a%ual in design, in proporinn or ornament, or in 
aaagnitude, many of the suBfcinnt* eonparaitiYely inaignift* 
eant stateik Though sha ^uld, yet .would she .be Inferior j 
ibr they have beon her patterns, iwd she hu^ ^ servile 
eopyist. In arehiteoteiail. art» tim has nothing new, ax^ 
«ept the laet fairy palsAfi, the subjeet af <mr mw r^eo* 
iiona, aliall entitle to such n eUiin. Styles eonsisting 
mainly in flat nraament,fluchfs we ^rm fe l iaahqt b auyno 
more HesenFe snc^ a name than Uie mriety of ornament 
with adkioh the house^paiater deeomtee his work. These 
are not man's greatest wurkci» and Bcitain is not careful 



that they should most distioguUt her. Th^ alone de 
not bespeak the highest refinement in a pOQpl^ bectnii 
they are dumb regMding mental working*, and preclude, 
or at least do aot indulge, posterity in assoeiations of 
mind. The remains o^ Egypt forcibly UlustEata this, 
while Greece and Home afibrd opposite examples. 

A great purpose has been conceived; kiadmd energies 
have been stirred ; and the vast conception is being pre- 
pared a suitable cradle. The purpose^ the structure^ the 
contents that shall fill it, and the miraculous- like speed 
with which the whole shall be accomplished, are wonder^ 
fully in keepins ; and sa may the icfluUs possible and 
likely to accrue from it. Many, perhaps, who little expect- 
ed ever to set foot in Britain, are bow eagerly engaged 
acquiring her language, that they omy be able to exchange 
sentiments with her people. 

How singalar the ooattast I While Europe has bees, 
and is, en^^ged, we mav say, in the retrograde woiks of 
war and violence, Britain is quiet, and eoguoi in a srett 
counteractiag work, mere powerful than u sbte had set 
herself in the breach to sueoour and shield the weak 
and oppressed by staying the hand of the oppressor. They 
are scattering and devastating; she is building up and 
cementing. Though other nations mi|dit Iqive originated 
such an idea, we doubt that thev could have executed it 
with the same alacrity. To have talked about such 
a work, neighbours not very fer distant would have been 
superior, \)id in the matter-of-fect carr^rin^ onl, they 
would have been inferior. Others, with iast^tntionain some 
respects more liberal than ours, might be able to take 
groUer advantage from such a coucentiatkin^ but they 
could not have commanded the appearenw of the genius A 
all the people of the earth, ^ritwn, with the greatest adr 
vantages, all things considered, could alone be the parent 
of sucn a birth. That the power and the will should 
have been found together, is a happy coincidence. 

Who should have iuMgined the poesihility of a au^eeom 
oeaitaining the works and produotions qi t^ kini^Uuns of 
the world ! And that a stmature, without a parallel eveo 
in fiction, dbould be coneeived to contain i^ ii nearly as 
wonderful 1 Amidsi the din and interrnption of a pol^lic 
meeting, its first sketch was drawn upon a pieee W blot* 
ting paper. It will he entireliy finiithed by. me beginning 
ofiaftL Kot \uUeJtw davs auftW for itf cp»ap k t e 4» 
aign, and tir€4 or /oar months will aoaompUdi its liuUdiog» 
Iron oompoees iU pilkure, rails, and J^awe; andglaee ite 
walls and roofing. Steae> brkks^ or %% fonn no part of 
ihestruoture; aodwoodisalmQstent^EelyeQpfii^ to4he 
flooring. 

The wisest aeholar etren in humMi na/tuse, pill alwais 
be surprised with seme new phase eaUed fez^ by the 
ayerchanging positioa of eirc umMsn a oH jtftd things. Who 
knows hot tiik fer .thia gwat eij^ihition, ene^gas that 
would have continued dormant will be called into actioa : 
that temperaments indifiercot to preesnt a i pociiatiani yill 
then reoeive sa inspress that cannot be efiaced* 

Oriffinality ie a tsansieat and rare visiter, ^ver hnrned 
away hy monojkony ; and those gift/ed idt^ ^ most featile 
hnaglnatioBe, if slwt^p within t&emeelvjes, wiU a^on l^oooie 
exhausted ; bui iatredaoe an iMsociate, w»new book* er 
change saBroandiag object^ fency wiJU begin wprki^ ^ 
•iUBen web. Here, ihen, we have a ehfMBge of ebjects 
greater Ihaa waa ever befcre presented, and ^ incon« 
eeivahlehuiury of beiag aaitiTen of the world, an^thont go- 
ing xmU jQf our own qowtry, while our eapit# becomes a 
rendeavoas ler repi«sentatives fiMn ^ naUouat whose 
varied eostamee wiUmkt beamong the leaat plei^g sights 
that will then feast tfio eye. 

Exhibitors wiH see their articlsa «|:parenMjrjdiffei)eBjt 
fitom what they seemed befojve, mingUpg in sfteh ^ynnpany { 
•ach is eonmmn in all e^ihibitions, and luoie the peculiar^ 
itv win only be, that they may bo ^een beeida articles V 
wJueh ppevkmsl^ ao oonceptitm could be fopmed, ar if not 
in jnxAaposition, with the fresh imprsaiions «uch maj|r haxs 
made. The associations of coimtry^ and jkec^arandjuiaf^ 
mustdiffer very widely in di£ferentnAUpni|. TV^^M^ 
brought together, will form, we may say, a ^ew mediiva 
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of light, MAiAt will git^ sew aenaatioils (o aU dMctatofrs, 
Ifesmflliir hi Bontn rctepeet or other in tfaem ftU| imsmMk 
ttott eiMsh has iA own ideb^y of mind as well «i of bod/ 1 
or, as rvfs parti s of the ooloor of Ihe boc^ the/ enligliten, 
and In i i^ fl e etioti tnWBmit them in thotr oonponpded stato^ 
Tarying with every continued reflectieD« with this advan- 
tage, hoWeV«r, that menta] light has not a dior nal hehig 
ud sQtttnetion, bat will effect changes eadanng as eter- 
nity, and may be valuable as the 8oi3. 

TIM patent Ihws have leog beeft a jnst eoraplaint, and 
felt as a drag np<M hmnbl^, UiUng genius^ and even hy 
fhxm cMMiiidettMy removed abovd indigent eiroomstances ; 
they may jreasonably be expected to tmdevgo some modifi- 
cation attribatable to the eahibiaon of 1861. That lite- 
rary effort should !lave free exercise and gratuitous pro- 
teetiod, and yet deby lire Same tMrivilege to mechanieia or 
other efibrty is partiality that eonld not be productive of 
good. The poorer dasses, from ths very nature of their 
callings, apply th ems e l ves mora to mediaaieal and chemi- 
cal works, than to book or pamphlet ttiakUig ; and if iMt 
eircanstaaoes pieculiariy demand fbsteriM and indulgencot 
it will be difficult to show the wisdom of eatclading them 
from fridely partidpattng i* tile effirts bf their own mibds 
by the insamioantable obetacies of the patent lawa^ 

Is it not a natural expectatiAn thAt this great Cbneen- 
trstion may be the origin of a bfew dpoeh in med«m his- 
tory, arising out of a peHod when discordances were few $ 
when mildnees chametensed the sovetieigb, And wisdom 
the semton ; and the people-^as a whole, and oompar^ 
with any prerieas perkid — leH contented and hi4>py, And 
Britain stood out in bold relief the principal figure in the 
picture of this worlds occupying and engrossing mainly the 
(bregroQod, a rich and troubled sky above her, the princi- 
pal light issuing from one cloudless spot, and et which t^ 
wu the recipient, her surrounding grouped nei^bonrs 
being but pamdly within its bhize, dimness and darkness 
incfeasing wHh the distance^ till the horixon and Ay 
blended, c(mipletiBg the picture. 

Is it n6t a natural thought that this exhibitbn wHl be 
coDsiAered by historians as the mdst beautifni featUto of 
the age, and as such must attract the greatest attention, 
and give pleasure as when befaoidbg that whidi wt con- 
sider beautiful ? That she Who suecours the distressed 
and expatriated of all nations indiscriminately, and by 
virtue of whose yearnings the shackles fall from the bond- 
nan and the shv^, if he should but touch her soil, at a 
fitting period, endeavoilred by a oonsummately wise policy, 
an enlightened and new #ay, to temper aftid chimge the 
mtmng energise Aat give occasion fbr sncconriii^, and 
that but for oecasiomd oessations would oonsune thcm- 
sehres in their own fires. Were mankind but as intent to 
seek by united effok>t to develop What may be doB« by 
pouiefal means, as they are to cobibine in war Sgatnst 
each other, professedly to restrain evil and evdve good, 
sU that they couM whh or desira would not exhaust the 
store that shouHl be produced : doubtless much good is 
brought about out of^ the etil indueed^ but the vmlstots 
have no share ib its merit. 

To con temp late the realisation of this great work, is a 
%h pleasure c bilt aU things and schemes have theit 
ritadows as well as their ligMs^ their regtets as w6ll as 
their pleasures I and the regret that attabhea itself to the 
oih%Etion of 1851) is that itriKNild be eomparsitivbly eva- 
iNscent. In this reepeot^ as ib those we have alfeaoyno- 
tioed, it wfll be in too strict accordaneei, if there be no 
^artura from the present intentien. Bettor it wtoe 
itioenuit flrom kingdom t6 kingdom, than that it should as 
ft whole dease to exist It is conceivable that bMAy oonw 
tributors would make donations of their articles to bssist 
>b ^BMlering peirmanent such a museum; and though pte- 
natnreto pinh ihe idea, till the success of the presdnt ex- 
hifaitbn has been fully tested, yet so confident do we feel 
of theVesult, tiiht, Utopian as it may to maby appear, we 
^umot but Snddre the hope, that those bompetent to tiie 
<iUTyiag obt suoh details^ wiU ebgage themselves for the 
oon^uaikee amo ng st the bations of the earth of sudi a 



fidence exult in Hie hope of permanence which the 
printing press — the greatest of all modern powers— the 
tangible mind of the aggregate people^ will give it It 
wiU teem with all manner of effusions, ephemeral and 
mere enduring^ wluoh its great agent, tne steam-engine, 
wiU multiply with the napidity gI thought^ and scatter as 
seed ever the field of the worULi prqmring a harvest more 
liberal than any people ever before had it in their power 
to bestou^ One ms>M>Eable event in the history of the 
world, and only one, had in seme lespeots a similar pre- 
paration and eoUeotion:— « great ark, and a wortd'S 
museum of living oreatures* And may we not aptly con- 
•sive the distinguished originator as the ancient patriarch, 
and the varied emanations of contrivance and design, the 
JBhemy l^am^ and Japheth, again disusing themselves over 
the weiid< Wonder is the first feeling that engrosses 
the mind in thinking of the exhibition of 16il, and the 
last is delight* 



TESnSRDAT, TO-BAY, AND TO-ltORllOW. 
Amid all the considerations that engage our youth and 
manhood, Iheite bM fe^ of mof^ ttomtot in b gea«ra] point 
of view, or less justly attended to, than the value of time, 
and the due estimation of its nature and essence. Lost in 
the meditatitb speculations of an airy philosophy not des- 
tined to be productive of practical fruits, or lulled in the 
securi^ or contented indolence, how many are there 
among manldnd who dream away this brief apace of 
mortal existence, and then float adown the Lethe of 
human memory, like bubbles that appear for a fbw mo- 
ments en the sur&ce of the streamlet and are then swal- 
lowed up, leaving behind them no record of their individual 
existence I l^he languid slaves of apathy — these creatures, 
lettered down by Promethean chains to the narrow circle 
that beh^d their birth, and will, most probably, witness 
thoilr exit from this world— ap^r to have been created 
for the sole purpose of constituting connecting links in the 
unbroken chain of human existence. Whilst performing 
the various functions of animal life, they may literally b« 
said to vegetate rather than live ; having no apparent de- 
sire to exercise any of those faculties which more promi- 
nently distingiush man firom the lower creation^ they are 
destitute of all influence or operative power over the actions 
of their feUow-orsatuk-es; psychologically speakings they 
are not sc^tm^ but pastive, or perhaps nmiUr. In thdr 
life, there is no single era marking with bold features any 
one portion of their career ; there is no bas-relief to break 
the vast monotony of their organic structure; not a tone 
to vary the chord of their symphony : meaningless, devoid 
of passion, witboat ft purpose^ thc^y actually ditnlve Into 
nothiitgaiess* 

, In order to'guard agmnst falling into the lasting reveries 
of sudi k states and eeeapiBg its papaverous concomitants, 
it is only necfeasary to form some such plan of operation 
as that instanced in the following allegory of m celebrated 
living Persiaa bard, whose poems, charaoterised by singu- 
lar v^ur, and great rhythmic beauty, have been recently 
translated by &e most eminent oriental and occidental 
scholar that GiBrmaity» vr even Europe possesses— Yon 
Hammer* 

Take notion my son (said an aged dervise to a young 
man who wus prqmring, for the first time, to quit his 
paternal roof, and adventure into the busy world without) ; 
take BOtioe that all future days of thy life, and, indeed, 
time generally, may be said to be divisible into three dis- 
tinct periods-^yestordayt to-day, and to-monow. 

Now, yesterday, or the past day, resembles a severe dis- 
oipUiDE^iaQ and moalter : he is neither slow new bashful in 
pointing out thy feults; perhaps a little unaooustomed 
severity may be mingled with his advice, but it is the 
honest severity of a shioere firiend : mistake it not; above 
all, deepi#eit not, but be religiously attentive to his prt- 
oepts; 80 that infermed by thM best of teachers, expe- 
rienee, than wUt know irh%t to de^ and what to leave un- 
done. 
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fHend, didrislied, esteemed, nay, doated upon, far the ple»- 
sore And sooial graces of his company. Be nol, howerer, 
carried away by nndne enthasiasm ; reflect mi the youth 
and consequent inezperienoe of this friend ; trust him but 
little, and guard against fiEtlHng into his youthlbl eztraTa- 
gances and follies. There is a danger in the Toluptuous- 
ness of his fellowship; transported in the delights of con- 
Tersation and intercourse with him, thou mayest become 
reckless, inconsiderate, and fbrgetftil of the lessons of the 
past, and the duties of the ftiture. 

To-morrow, or the coming day, thou shouldst eter con- 
sider as a stranger altogether unknown, upon whom thou 
canst rely but little, or not at all : he may prore good and 
friendly; he may turn out wicked and malicious; whilst, 
for thee at least, he may absent himself altogether. Be 
cautious, then, in the plans thou mayeel be induced to form 
with regard to him : where there is so great an uncer- 
tainty, it is evident the fears should be proportionate; and 
if thou wishest never to have to repent either of folly or of 
guilt) be ndndfiil of this my partinig admonition. 



AN INCIDENT OP THE FIRST FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 
In the winter of the year 1792, Paris was agitated to the 
very core, by the most important public question which 
had yet arisen during the course of the Revolution. The 
peopie had hitherto been completely triumphant in their 
attack on established things. They had overturned the 
throne, and sent its supporters by thousands to the scaf- 
fold or to exile. They had subverted the ancient consti- 
tution ; and, though no new form of government had yet 
been arranged, all power Uy for the time in the hands of 
their leaders, of one or another denomination of republi- 
cans. The Jacobios, ultimately the dominant faction, had 
not yet obtained full sway, but had to contend for supre- 
macy in the convention (or senate) of the nation, with the 
Girondists, a section numbering in its ranks many of the 
most able and more moderate republicans of France. 
Daily and bitterly did these two parties straggle at this 
time against one another — Robespierre, Danton, and 
Marat being the virtual chiefs, whether aicting in unison 
or otherwise, of the Jacobins or violent republicans ; while 
Vergniaud, Guadet, Lbuvet, Salle, Petion, and others, 
headed the Girondists or moderates. Matters stood thus 
before the commencement of the trial of Louis XYI., the 
question already alluded to as exceeding in importance 
and interest any to which the Revolution had yet given 
biith. On the results of the process hung the Ufe of the 
kinff ; and men speculated as to the issue with anxiety, min- 
gled with fear and wonderment Doubts existed as to 
what might be that issue — doubts excited chiefly by the 
condition of parties just described. On the whole, the 
chances seemed in favour of the king before toe com- 
mencement of his trial, seeing that the Girondists had 
then a decided ascendency over their rivals in the con- 
vention, and that many of them had strong leanings to 
the side of mercy. But the unfortunate Louis XVI., 
whose very mildness made him the scapegoat for the 
errors of his predecessors, stood in mortal peril in the 
best view of the ease. So felt his friends throughout 
France, and they were yet numerous, though constrained 
to look on in silence, and bury their feelings in their own 
bosoms. 

One evening, in the winter mentioned, before the trial 
of the king had opened, the convention broke op after a 
stormy sitting, and its members separated for their clubs 
or their homes, to intrigue or to recreate, as they felt in- 
clined. The Girondist leaders, Vergniaud, Guadet, Fon- 
frene, and others, might then have been seen, as they left 
the pUee of sitting, to surround a young man who was 
speaking loudly and vehemently. His theme was Robes- 
pierre ; and bitter were the reonminations which he poured 
on that too CunoUs individuaL Vergniaud and the rest 
attempted to check the outburst of wrath, but, at the same 
thne, with peals of laughter at their young colleague's 
angry TioteviDe. 



<Come home with ms^ my good BarbaxooxJ wudVcii- 
ntaud ; * we shall hear you more comfortably tieCocc a^eoi 
fire. It is piercingly cold, and I promise yon,, xlnt. I 
the vines of Medec have to sustain such » srtamK m 
need not expect to d^k Bordeaux at a peaa o n a hte fw 
for fifteen years to come.' 

* Fifteen years !* said Gaudet, in a melandioly voice; 
< and do you then count upon living for snother fiftcca 
years, Vergniaud?' 

< Whv not?* was the answer; 'am I ii hiag thst I 
should fear the anger of the Republic i* 

At this moment, a little Savoyard, with hia stool ai kj 
back, threw hnnself aknost betwixt the legs of Vccgmaoi 
and, holding out a letter, exdaimed, * Which, of ^-oo, dti- 
sen, is the representative Barbaroux?' 

< Here.* said Vergnkud, taking the letter from the hi 
and handing it to his companion, the irritated young de- 
puty above mentioned, ' here is a billet for you, Barba- 
roux. I should guess that it comes from some ex-msr- 
chioness, who wishes to know if the judges of the king sr 
formed like other men, or if you have got harne on y«cr 
head, and a cloven foot.* 

Barbaroux, at this time little more than tweoty-eevea 
years of age, was one of the most han dso n vs as w<eU it 
beantifulmenofhistime. Madame Roland, in mse phase, 
has given us a singular idea of his pefsonal attraHioaw 
* He had,* she says, * the bead of Antinoos upon the fcane 
of a Hercules.' The young representative of MaraetUtt 
(for such was his station) took the note of the Savoyftni, 
and, advancing to a hmp, opened it, and read thereio tlie 
following words : — 

* Citizen, if you fear not to accede to an invitatioa winch 
cannot be signed, repair this evening, at nine e^doek, to 
the street St Honore, where you will find a coach stan^ 
ing m front of the house. No. 66. Enter the vdbticle with- 
out fear, and it will conduct you amongst old friends** 

Turning to his companions, after reading this myitie 
note, ^rbaroox observed, <You are right, Vergniaud; 
it is a coromunicatwn from an ex-marehioneai.* 

< Ah ! I thought so,' replied the other ; ^and will yoo 
accept the invitation ?* 

^ I know not,* was the carele« response. 

Barbaroux was young, and, without being exactly weuy 
of the agitated public life which he ha bit ua ll y led, iieU uj 
circumstance calculated to take him out of it for a time 
as a piece of good fortune not to be contemned. He ds- 
ceived Vergniaud, therefore, when he affected to treat the 
matter of the billet lightly. In fact, it seized «pon hk 
thoughts exclusively ; and he not only spoke no nuue of 
Robespierre to his friends, but quitted them upon sosie 
slight pretext soon afterwards. He then returned directly 
to his own home ; and, when there, delivered himeelf op 
to conjectures respecting the mysterious epistle which be 
had received. Barbaroux was young, be it again oheenred, 
and of a temperament not indisposed to gallantry, though 
the softer concerns of life had been all but banished froin 
his thoughts mor^ Utely. However, the anonymoos bil- 
let, which came, he felt assured, from a female, directed 
his reflections into a train once not so nnfamiliar to 
them, and the more so as it spoke of his meeting *<M 
friends.* With impatience, therefore, he watched the 
movements of his time>piece, as it indicated the gndul 
ai^roach of the hour of appointment. TheMaranllaaseit* 
presentative felt no personal alarm respecting the eomin^ 
adventure. He had never been an advocate of bloodsberf 
in his public character, and knew of none likely to eater- 
tain against him sentiments of hostility, or to project 
snares for his life. Ko ; he confidently assumed tlte ob- 
ject of the unknown correspondent to be friendly. 

Enough, however, about the anticipationa oif Bartis^ 
roux. The hour of nine came, and he hastily left hb on 
residence, to proceed to the Rue St Honorsb There, o^ 
poeite to No. 6(2, he found a coach in watting. Without 
a word, he opened the door, leapt inside, and shut Jmasetf 
up with his own hands. In a momeotytbe coaoluBuii laih> 
ed his horses, and Barbaroux fdt hiasself whirled alosf 
for an hour with such rapiditj^a% to§eth«rin|h th» «h> 
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•ecHty of evenihg, to prevent him oompletel j from dis- 
cerahig the route taken. At length the rehiele stopped 
abraptly, in a petty street, and l^re a house of siiffi- 
dently mediocre appearance. The gate opened instantly, 
and the drirer, descending from his seat, silently showed 
Barbaroux into the house, after which the door was dosed 
behind. The young man now found himself in a passage 
of some length, as was shown by a distant light. That 
li^ht speedily increased, and the visiter pereei'ml a young 
girl approaching him with a lamp in her hand— one of 
Uiose Old iron Umps in which the oil floats openly, and 
which have the wick at one of the sides. Barbaroux was 
instantly reminded of the fisher-eots of Marseilles — his 
own web-known Marseilles-rwhere such articles are used 
constantly hy the fishing community. Casting his eyes 
attentively on the girl, he saw more to remind him of the 
same ancient sea-port — ^her cap, coloured kerchief, and 
dress generally, being such as its young women always 
wore. Her face, too, was not a strange one. Moreover, 
the odour of tar, or that smell peculiar to well-used cord- 
age and sails, struck forcibly on his senses, and strength- 
ened the same associative recollections. Astonished al- 
ready, Barbaroux felt still more so, when a once familiar 
voice addressed him in accents strongly provincial, or Mar- 
seillaise. 

'Charles,* said the girl with the lamp, 'yon have 
made us wait* You promised this morning to be earlier 
here.' 

'I promised!* cried Barbaroux with amazement, height- 
ened by a sort of impression that he was speaking to a 
person who ought at the moment to be at two hundred 
leagues* distance. 

* Yes ! promised,* continued the girl ; ' but, no doubt, 
you have been at the office, or have forgotten yourself with 
the curate of La Major, who makes you study such beau- 
tiful plants. Never mind ; come with me. Melanie is 
with ner nnde Jean, and I, as I tell you, have been 
waiting for yon more-than an hour. Come, then I* 

Barbaronx scarcely comprehended what was said to 
b!tn. He found all his senses deceiving him at onoe, as 
it were, sight, hearing, and smell ; and his imagination, 
transported from the present to the past, had some diffi- 
culty in overcoming the first shock of stupified surprise. 
Thereafter, he felt a kind of wish to yieM himself up vo- 
hmtarily to what seemed a sweet illusion. He followed 
the young girl as desired, but soon found new causes for 
astonishment Before hhn appeared the old screw-stair 
of a wen-known fisher dwelling, with the narrow landing- 
place, chalky wallf, and plastered chimney, with its tint 
of yellow, to him most familiar of old. He even noted 
on the plaster an acanthus leaf, where such a thing had 
been once rudely charcoaled by his own band. In the 
chimney grate, he beheld an enormons log, the Christmas 
log, sparkling above the red embers ; and he then called 
to mind that the day was the 24th of December, and the 
evenmg Christmas Eve. 

* Ah ! yon see,* said the young giri, rousing hhn by her 
voice, 'we are going to hold the Christmas feast Come, 
Charles, enter and sit down opposite to undo Jean, and 
by the side of Mehuiie. I will take my place on your 
other hand.* 

As the girl spoke, she had opened the door of an inner 
apartment and led forward Barbaronx. The Utter did 
indeed see before him undo Jean ; be dasped in his own 
the hands of Melanie. He beheld all that he had been 
once wont to see, in short, in the home of uncle Jean, the 
old seaman of Marseilles. The same veteran weather- 
glass hung on the wall; the compass was there, too, 
pointing still, as it pointed of yore. On the table, Bar- 
baroux observed the green glasses of Provence t the 
bo^es were the peculiar bottles of undo Jean ; and, amid 
othem, hel saw the ydlow seals marking the prized Cyprus 
wme of the andent mariner of Marseilles. Brown dishes 
were there of the pottery of Saint Jacquerie — articles to 
Vtm unknown. Edibles Uy upon them, too, such as 
MarseUles draws from sminy Afric : almonds and dates, 



after the mode of southern France. All these things oos^ 
founded the young member of convention. Had he made 
in a few hoars a journey of eight days ? Had he retro- 
graded in the way of existence ? Had he dreamt of a 
busy life of three years, since the time when* nnder the 
shade of the church of St Laurent of Marseilles, he had 
courted the fair niece of undo Jean, amid scenes and 
dghts such as now surrounded him ? The deputy of Mar- 
sdlles, the popuUr conventionist, doeed his eyes in doubt. 
Dreamed he at that moment, or had he dreamed for 
years? 

Barbaroux was no weak-mmded man, and yet it is not 
too much to say, that he felt podtive difficulty in deter- 
mining what he saw to be unr^, or, at most, but an illu- 
sory revival of a former reality ; and this difficulty he felt, 
even though he had in his pocket, and touched with his 
fingers, a note from Madame Roland, recdved in the ooa- 
vention on that very aftcEmoon. On the other hand, the 
two Provencal girls were assuredly by his side ; and, at 
the sight of Melanie, npsprung anew that fresh young 
love which politics had stifled in his heart in its very bud. 
Was not nnde Jean there, moreover, with his robust form 
and bronzed features, his kindly smile, and his strong 
Marseillaise accents P If all was a ddndon, as the reason 
of Barbaroux ever and anon told him, and if a purpoeed 
deludon, as seemed more than likely, what could that 
purpose be ? Had uncle Jean and Melanie thus myste- 
riously encompassed him with souvenirs of former and 
happy hours, to rekindle the love from which politics had 
detached him, and to lead him yet into that union onee 
all but arranged ? Such might poedbly be the case, and 
the thought tended to che<3c the questions which rose 
naturally to the young man*B lips. He could not, would 
not, bring a blush to the cheek of Melanie, by asking for 
explanations so delicate. These would be voluntarily 
given, doubtless, in due time. Beddes, to speak the 
truth, he felt so happy to be again hy her side, as to 
shrink from the idea of breaking the spell, and was con« 
tented to yield himself up to the soft intoxieation of the 
moment. He snoke of Marseilles, as if he was actually 
there, and as if he had no thought save of its passing in- 
terests and affiwrs. On these matters, nnde Jean and 
the two girls conversed with hhn freely, never leaving it 
to be supposed for an instant, however, that they were at 
all consdous of being elsewhere, or that Barbaroux had 
ever been absent from their ddee. Only now and then 
did Barbaroux catch the glance of Melanie, fixed on him 
with an unusual expression, made np of mingled tender- 
ness and thoughtful anxiety. His observation, however, 
made her instantly recur to the same maimer displayed by 
her sister and uncle, who treated him as if they had seen 
him but a few hours previously. The deputy, afber being 
enlivened by the little supper and the good wine, even 
smiled internally to see the extent to whidi they carried 
this caution, though it but mystified him the more. The 
window of the dumiber in which they sat at their singular 
Christmas feast, opened suddenly of its own aceord. 

'Shut that window, Melanie,' said undo Jean; 'the 
air of the sea is unwholesome by night.' The window 
was closed accordingly; but Barbaroux Iknded that he 
had actually heard through it the roll of the waves, and 
felt on his cheek the freshness of the ocean breeze. 

At length the hour of midnight sounded — the hour at 
which, once only in the year, the priest ascends the high 
altar to say mass^the hour of the Saviour*s birth. 

' It is midnight,* cried the two girls ; ' let us proceed 
to mass.* 

As they spoke, the girls rose firom table, and, in doing 
so, overturned, by acddent or intentk>n, the two candles 
by which the room was lighted. Barbaroux found himself 
a second time in the dark ; but speedily his arms were 
sdzed hv the girls, one on each side, and he was noise- 
lessly led down into the daric passage by which he had 
entered. Barbaroux had often stolen an embrace from 
Mehmie in such circumstances as the present, and he here 
found himsdf repaid by a voluntary one from herself. 

Tf «. V.l if A ^.^<^^A !.:». ..J ...» *t,«.». 
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wt^idntwii in sUcnc*. The door was Umo opoiMd Urn hia, 
and, in anoUier seoond of time, be stood alone in tbe atreet, 
with the coach in waiting which had brou^t him thither. 
Confoaedly and mechanically he entered the vehicle, and 
was ere long set down in the Roe St Uonore^ at libertjr 
to regain hb own heme. 

Deeply as he was inpreoied by this remarkable inci- 
dent, Barbaromx did not think it necessary to disclose tlte 
parttcnlars to Vergniaad and his other political com* 
panions ; but he mi^ a confidant of Madame Roland. 

' It is plain,* said he, condudingly to that lady, ' that 
the whole wan a purpcaed plan of deception or illasion. 
It is the story of Aline put m action for my especial bene- 
fit, bat surely without end, without sufficing grounds. 
Wbecefore employ such chicanery with a man like me ? 
It would have been better to have addressed me frankly, 
and so have reminded me of tbe past, than to have re- 
sorted to a scheme which, though impressive at the time, 
can only hmtc me now to a smile. Yes, Melanie, I 
would say — that the issue might poasiblv have been 
more agreeable to their wishes, had they dealt with me 
less ra;/steneusly« But what inducement can have made 
uncle Jean go in with such a step, really puzzles me. Ue 
is a BMUi who dice of ennui when out of si^ of the sea for 
a day. Besides^ though he did love me once, I believe 
that M at heart hates the oonvention^ with all belonging 
to i^ uid fiivoars the Bourbons.* 

'* Even if the intention,* replied Kadame Roland, ' was 
only to VMall your old love to your reooUection, Barbarous, 
there is something pretty in the idea. It is as if your 
Melanie, in putting her home, her friends, and hersdf, 
before yo« in their perfect realitjN had said^-' This is 
all I can dfcr — all save my love.* But there is something 
more under it than all this, Barbaroux,' pursued the lady, 
after reflecting gravely for some time. ' They gave you 
no verbal eaplaaation) you say; but did they le»ve you 
no due othwwise? Pid you wear your present dress 
yesterday?* 

* I did, madame.* 

* Have you examined its pockets ?' 

* No,' said Barbaroux, ' but I shall do so immediately/ 
The young member of convention aooordangly put his 

hands into lus pockets, and was not stow to discover there, 
as Madame Roland bad acutely conjectured, a complete 
solution of his whole enigma. He found a paoer bearing 
his address, in which am oAmt was made to bira of the 
hand of the woman he fonce, at least^ had) bved, with a 
dowry of five hundred tnousand francs, and the prospect 
of enjoyinff anew all the pleasures of his bappy youth, 
provided that he supported the Appeal to the People on 
behalf of Louis XVL-^provided, m short, that he lent 
his infiuence to save the life, at all events, of the king. 
That such an appeal would have stved Iiouis from the 
scaflTold, all men at the time believed. The Jaoobins ob- 
vkmsly thought 6o» since th^ obstinately denied him a^y 
such chance of escape. 

It is probable that the moootaiy cknse in this proposal 
would alone have prevented ite entertainment by the 
young deputy for Marseilles. Be this as it may, the 
romantic scheme which the friendship of undo Jean, and 
the love of Melanie, had led them to enter upon, at the 
instance, doubtless, of other fnends of Louis, for inducing 
Barbaroux to befriend the king, and for wiling himsdf 
from the dan^ous vortex of pditical turmoil, ended in 
nothing. Within a few weeks—nay, a few days after- 
wards-~b^an that lifc-and-death struggle between the 
Girondists and Jacobins, which only terminated with the 
total faU of the former party, and the condemnation to the 
scaffold of all its leaders. To the honour of Barbaroux, 
be it told that, without a bribe, he supported the Af^eal 
to the People, and, had he bad the power, would have 
saved the ill-fiOed king from the extreme and bloody 
penalty cf the guillotine. But the infuriate comaeib of 
Robe^Mcrre and Marat prevailed; and Barbaroux, with 
five companions, fied for safety to the Glronde, that 
southern portion of France, of which Bourdeaux is the 
capital, and whence they had derived their party name. 



They found there, however^ no safe^ ; tbe^ wen hunted 
down like wild beasts by the dominant foctioo, and every J 
man of them was taken and beheaded, or otherwise 
perished nuserably, with the exception of Lcuvet, who 
subsequently recorded their perils and their sufiTeringB. 
Barbaroux, the young, gav, handsome, and brave Bar- 
baroux, died on tne seaffold. while Petion met the death 
of a wild beast in the fields — starved while in life, and 
manaled by wolves when no more. Well had it been 
for Barbaroux, had be yielded timeoualy to the loving call 
of Melanie, made so romantically and mysteriously. It 
was not 80 destined to be.* 



TBDl'B. 

Truth, in its highest form,is indispensable to man, con- 
sidered as a moral being, and is above all expediency, all 
accidental consequences. The light we most need is light 
from heaven ; for what is unaided reason but a benighted 
travdler across the tombs of earth wherein it scatters a 
little dust? The first poverty, and the deepest, is the 
poverty of truth, as the first of riches is wealth of wisdom 
m the souL When a man has recognised his highest need, 
and has been enriched with truth, be should not exchange 
his fortune for all tbe opulence of earth. As sure as Qod 
is holy, and the human soul immortal, there can be no 
evil so great as spiritual ignorance, and no peril so 
great as duty evadea or postponed. It is false mercy to 
allow a poisonous dish to remain at a (bast, because cer- 
tain nutritious viands are connected therewith; let tbe 
noxious ingredients Jbe removed, that, while the palate is 
gratified, lift may not be destroyed. In every age, men 
have arisen who, in the benign influence of their lives, 
proved that sincerity is the dement of greatest power, and 
the most divine. Buch, to adduce an instance^ vas Mil- 
ton. With Bacon, he believed that * truth, though hewn, 
like the mangled body of Osiris, into a thousand pieces, 
and scattered to the four winds, shall be gathered limb 
to limbv and moulded, with every joint and member, in'o 
an immortal feature of loveliness and perfection.' Not the 
slightest doubt seems ever to have passed over his mind, 
of the worth, might, and ultimate triumph of truth. With 
a lofty indignation he scarned all aids to her cause, but 
such as were derived from Qod's good Spirit, and man's 
free mind. *For who knows not,* says be, 'that truth is 
strong, next to the Almigh^ t She needs no polices, nor 
stratagems, nor licensing, to make her victorious; those 
are the shifts and the defences that error uses against her 
pawer.*-^3f<a^oo». 

nuLCi. 

Peace is that harmony in the state, that health is in the 
body. No honour, no profit, no plenty, can make him happy 
with a fever i^ his blood, and with defiuctiond and aches 
in his joints and bones ; but health restored gives a relish 
to the other blessings, and is lery merry without them. 
No kingdom can flourish or be at ease in whidi Uiere is no 
peace; which only makes men dwell at home, and e^}oy 
the labour of their own hands, and improve all the advan- 
tages whkh the air, the climate^ and the soil adiainieter 
to then; and all which yield no oomfi»rt, where there is no 
peace. Qod himself reckons health the greatest blessing 
he can bestow upon mankind ; and peace the greatest com- 
fort and ornament he can oostfor upon states, which are a 
multitude of men gathered together. It wa« the highest 
s«gravatfon that the prophet could find out in the dcMcip- 
tion of the greatest wickednen, that ' the way of peaoe 
th^ kBow not (' and the i^^eatest punishment of all their 
crookedness and perverseness was, that * U^y should not 
koowpeaoe.' A grater curse cannot befall tha most wicked 
nation than to be deprived of peaoe. There is nothing of 
retd and substantial comfort in this world* but what is tbe 
product cf peace ; and whatBoerer wo may lawfiill j and 
kiaecently take delight in, is the fknit and eflSsot of peaea. 



* This Utile story Is dnnrn from the Freodi. The HerolntlonaiT 

era was so fertile In romantic Incidents, springing at once fttnn the i 

theatrical obaracter of the people, and the extraordinary exdteoM^ ^ 



of the period, that the adTenture ef Bar b aron x k qnlte vlchln tk 
OnevetedidatlaatcoBdemaLoalaXTL jf 
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THE METROPOLITAN PULPIT. 

THE REV. HEIfRT HELVILL, B.D.* 

National greatness is a term sosoeptible of yarioDS inters 
preUtions. Use it in the hearing of a dozen men, and 
perhaps not two of them will think of the same things or 
recall the same names. Extent of territory will present 
itself to one mind ; conquests, by sea and land, to another ; 
Tast wealth, to a third ; magidficent bmldings, to a fourth ; 
manulacturing industry, to a fifth; meohanical power, to 
a sixth; scientific research, to a seventh; legislative 
ability, to an eighth; imperial grandeur, to a ninth; 
sublime poetry, to a tenth ; philosopMoal celebrity, to an 
eleventh; and theological fiime, to a twelfth. Each of 
these would have something to say by way of argument or 
&ct, in support of his idea of national greatness. One 
would speak of the empire on which the sun never sets ; 
another would name Marlborough, Nelson, and Welling- 
ton; a third would enumerate the items of the revenue;, 
a fourth would point to the gorgeous palaces and churches 
of London ; a fiith would dilate upon the^oflrmons bee- 
hive of Lancashire; a sixth and a seventh would motion 
Arkwright, Davy, Watt, Brewster, Murdiison, Bnckland, 
Sedgwick, Hersehel, Lyell, Faraday, and a host of others; 
an eighth would summon the illustrious statesmen whose 
names are enrolled in the national anddves; a ninth 
would instance the days of Henry, Charles, uul Elizabeth, 
and wind up with the glories of the peerless Victoria; a 
tenth would simply utter the charmed words Spenser, 
Milton, Cowper, Young, Byron, Wordsworth, Southey ; an 
eleventh would say, Newton, Locke, Bacon ; and a twelfth 
would close the debate by citing Howe, Owen, Bunyan, 
Tillotson, Barrow, Lardner, Pearson, Prideaux, Sherlock, 
Usher, Warburton, and HalL Now, this jury of twelve 
would all be right, each m hia <nm sam; but some of 
these separate elements of greatness, if rigidly resolved 
into first principles, might turn out to be eomparaUvely 
worthless, or, at least, it might appear that they were only 
of temporary importance, whilst others of them would be 
found, after a careful analysis, of unspeakable value, and 
of everlasting consequence. There are better things in 
the world than geographical possessions : mind is a greater 
endowment. There are more important conquests than 
those of TrafiUgar and Waterloo: the subjugation of 
moral evil surpasses them. < He that is slow to anger, is 
better than the mightv ; and he that ruleth his spirit than 
be that taketh a city.' The poet is greater than the war- 
rior ; the able minister of Jesus Christ is greats than 
both. Wellington fought for Europe, Milton sung for all 
time, Melvill preaches for eternity I Doubtless, evwy 
true poet is a preacher; and every preacher who is in- 
spired with his matchless theme is a poet 'Paradise 
Lost ' is the greatest sermon ever written, or possibly ever 
to be written, in the English language ; but the poetry of 
the preacher is the everlasting spring of inspired wonders 
—the human soul ruined, redeemed, glorified — the fiery 
law, and the still, small voice— the diiad abyss, and the 
great white throne—the wailing of the lo8t» and the thun. 



* Mr UelvIU holds wliat ii popularly known u the * Golden Lectnre- 
eiilp,* the foundation of which was a bequest, by a Mr Jonea, to such 
* learned and ftdthfkU preacher as the Company of Haberdashers of 
Lomdon shall appoint' Ihls lecture is deUrered every Tuesday morn- 
ing at the Church of St Margaret's, Lothbnry ; and the whole of the 
rands accruing from the gUl of the testator are devoted to the benefit 
of the lecturer. Of course, the amount has risen with the increase 
tai the value of pfOMT iy , and it now reaches nearly £500 a-year: 
hence the name ' Golden Lectureship.' We have heard an oooaalonal 
inimible as to such an appointment hsAing been conferred on one who 
dcrlres an Income from the diaplalncy of the Tower, and other 
norcea. We care lUtlo about the thing, slraply as an afflilr of money ; 
but right glad wo are that the patrons have selected snch a man aa 
Mr Melvill for the important office, and that it has neither fallen into 
tlie tends of some muttering imago of a man, whose audience would 
ooRdsC of cobwebs and * dearly beloved Roger,* or into those of some 
fanatical Saeramentarian, who would ocmceel the gloriea of Messiah 
voidst the impioua mummeries of superstition. It is true there are 
niany excclK-nt evangelical clergymen, any one of whom might have 
held the lectureship, but Mr Melvill has It, and has it honourably ; and 
Mcaose of our firteem (b^tlie powerful preacher, and our fUth in the 



der-toned hallelqjahB of the saved — the elements melting 
with fervent heat, and the heav^is passing away as a 
scroll—prophecy shouting over the mountains of all time, 
and calling upon humani^ to meet its God— the mter- 
mingling terrors and glories of the second advent— the 
trial, judgment, and irrevocable sentence — and the con- 
tinued existence of mind in the ftiture state I 

Among the elements of national greatness, we have sup- 
posed the last of the twelve to place the pulpit; but ' the 
last shall be first' For tiie faithful preaching of the Qos- 
pel, as it %i in the New T^tament, is the first element of 
national greatness. It is so for every reason. Indeed, 
there is no comparison between it and anything else. It 
surpasses, outweighs, rises above everything besides. It 
is Christ's ordained agency for the accomplishment of his 
benign purposes. Understood thus, it challenges all com- 
petiUon. Its right is divine, its charter from the skies. 
An evangelical pulpit is the glory of any hmd; and Eng- 
land will rise or &11 — her material power, her enormous 
wealth, her martial skill, and her philosophical treasures 
notwithstanding — in the ratio of her love to, or disregard 
a!, an evangelical pulpiL It is the centre of light, liberty, 
patriotism, benevolence^ morality, and truth. It affords 
scope for the loftiest flights of sanctified imagination, for 
the deepest researches of thought, for the warmest gush- 
ings of zeal, for the richest outpourings of feelings for the 
amplest range of literature, and for the noblest bursts of 
eloquence. Every characteristic of matter, every attribute 
of ndnd, and every oracle of revelation, come to it, as so 
many tributary streams to that great river of life which 
bears men upon its crystal bosom to the shores of the 
h^py land. Sun, moon, and stars — ^the earth, the atmos- 
phere, and the ocean — spring and autumn, summer and 
winter, day and night, cold and heat — serve it for simili- 
tude, parable, and illustration ; the conscience of every 
man seconds its appeals, and the inductions of reason ac- 
cord wiUi its conclusions ; the church of the living God, to 
which it teaches knowledge, wisdom, and spiritual under- 
standing, is the great training school for the employments 
of eternity ; and the principalities and powers in heavenly 
places, learn from that church ttesih lessons regarding the 
manifold wisdom of God 1 If these things be so, we ask 
why poetry should glorify the warrior, and overlook the 
preacher? And why literature should immortalise the 
senate and the bar, whilst it passes by the pulpit as un- 
worthy of its notice? Is it replied that the associations 
of the pulpit are too sacred for the press? Then it is 
acknowledged that the press is too secular for tiie best in- 
terests of the nation. The aim of the Imstbuotob is to 
wipe off this reproach, and we believe that by it something 
has already been done to proclaim the union between 
* science, literature^ and religion,' and to show that men 
may meddle with all knowledge, including ' the knowledge 
of the Holy.' In the metropolis of our country, there are 
ministers of great fidelity and power, whose mental fea- 
tures we intend firom time to time to present to our 
readers, not for the purpose of gratifying curiosity, but for 
the purpose of exhibiting the vast amount of moral and 
intellectual power which is brought to bear upon the 
heart of this great empire every Lord's day. Unsectarian, 
our choice will be determined by do denominational con- 
siderations : hailing truth wherever we find it, we shall 
greet its enlightened advocate with a hearty hail ; and, 
ftuthfhl to our own conviction, we shall not hesitate to 
point out defects as dearly as we exhibit exeellaioies. 
The Episcopalian, the Ckmgregationalist, and the Weeleyan, 
may haply find themselves side by side in our gallery, and, 
we doiU>t not, they will form an amicable evangelical 
alliance. 

Henry Melvill is, in the strict sense of that term, a 
preacher of the GospeL Some men mistake their profes- 
sion. This is no very unoommon thing among clergymen 
of aU denominations. We have heard nonsense, inanities, 
and sometimes intolerably stnfHd things uttered by men 
in gown and cassock, with two bits of starched lawn 
attached to their white <»«vats. But the combined influ- 
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of a oommodity irhich clergymen need as much as laymen 
—common sense. That which pains us, under these cir^ 
cumstances, is that the sceptical or irreligious hearer traces 
this stupidity to the Gospel itself and concludes that the 
New Testament must be a rery dull book, seeing that those 
who are understood to make it their daily study make 
such a sorry exhibition in the pnlpir. That all preachers 
should be orators, or eloquent men, in the technical sense, 
is not necessary, not CTen desirable; but surely it is neces- 
sary that every minister should know what he is about 
Our first impression on hearing and seeing Mr MeWill, 
after he bad uttered two or three sentences, was one of in- 
' tense satisfaction, firom the simple thought — he under- 
stands his work, he is in his place, he believes, and there- 
fore speaks, and, if we mistake not, he will give a reason 
for the hope that is in him, whilst, withal, from the unaf- 
fected modesty of his demeanour, we expect that he will 
give that reason with meekness and fear. There is no pom- 
posity, no glitter, none of thst offensive ' lookat-me ' idea 
which naturally belongs only to weak men, but which 
sometimes, perhaps unconsciously, creeps upon truly able 
men who have acquired some degree of popularity. Mr 
Melvill is very popular, perhaps as much so as any clergy- 
man of the Church of England, but he does not $Mm to be 
aware of it. This is true greatness. He seems to be aware 
of but one thing, one all-absorbing thought, that he is de- 
livering the message of God to men, and that he must de- 
liver his own soul at the same time horn the guilt of con- 
cealing any part of that message. We cannot resist the im- 
pression that he reverently realises the presence of his great 
Master, and speaks of him as in his hearing. The deep 
solemnity and breathless attention of the congregation 
prove that they feel this. Every eye is fixed upon the 
preacher, and every ear is open to hear great truths about 
God, and Christ, and the human soul, and eternity. Every 
part of the building is fiiU (remember it is not the day oif 
rest, but eleven o'clock on Tuesday morning, in the very 
heart of busy London), and many are standing, yet there 
is no sign of weariness ; all are profoundly, eagerly atten- 
tive, as the preacher proceeds through a paragraph, increas- 
ing in rapidity of utterance and volume of voice as he ap. 
proaohes its close, when he seems to be rushing along the 
narrow way to heaven, and carrying all his hearers with 
him. It is not the fascination of his eye (though that glows 
and sparkles with light, and, in earlier life, must have 
been uncommonly brilliant) that binds the people thus, for 
he reads every word of his sermons, and consequently it 
is bnt at intervals that he glances across the congregation. 
Nor do we think it is his eloquence, though that is of no 
common order. It is what he says, rather than how he 
says it, that entrances the people. His eloquence is cer- 
tainly a great advantage to him ; but it is the thing uttered, 
at least if we may judge from onr own experience, that so 
deeply interests the people. He understands the meaning 
of his text^iht grand secret of successful preaching, so 
fkt as human agency is concerned — and he gives his 
hearers to understand it too, by using clear, forcible^ and 
appropriate language. The following passages, from a 
sermon we had the privilege of hearing, will illustrate our 
meaning, and afford specimens both of Mr Melviirs theo- 
logy and logic The text was Zechariah xii. 10 : < And I 
will pour upon the house of David, and upon the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem, the spirit of graoe and of supplications : 
and they shall look upon me whom they have pierced, and 
they shall mourn for him, aa one moumeth for hia only 
son, and shall be in bitterness ibr him, as one that is in 
bitterness for his first-born.' His * plan * was simple and 
natural : first, he considered what the prediction exhibits 
as yet to happen to the Jews ; and then, in what way, and 
in what degree, it may be accommodated individually to ' 
ourselves. He then proceeded thus : — 

* Now, there is no subject presented to us in the unful- 
filled prophecies of Scripture that is more adapted to the 
taking hold on the mind, and engaging aU its earnestness, 
than that of the restoration of the Jews to the land of their 
fkthers. Ever since the Romans came down in their Airy 



who had been provoked to cast off the onoe favoored peo- 
ple — the earth has been strewn with the fragments of the 
Tribes ; and persecution has proved unable to exterminate 
them, and kindness as unable to blend them with the rest 
of human kind. There has never been the least approad 
to a polity or government of their own ; so that at no time 
have they assumed such an appearance as should suggest 
the probability of their combining under one head, or 
gathering into one land. Scattered over the haNtable 
globe, strangers even where they have made tbemselTes 
homes, and aliens where they have long bad a dwelling; 
having been presented to the world un£r an a^>ect fitted 
to excite its attention and draw its wonder, their very du- 
pendon has stood as an argument against the likelihood 
of their restoration; and thmr separation from every 
other people has put difficulties in the way of any saefa 
gathering of strength as a great movement would appear 
to demand. And yet, there has been such evident minde 
in the distinction which has been kept up between the 
Jews and the rest of our race, that, even had prophecy 
been silent, we might almost havo thought that a people 
so separated were reserved for some signal occurrence^ Ibr 
the dlistinction cannot be accounted for upon any natural 
principles. Had not God interposed, and both erected 
and upheld the barrier, it is utterly insupposeable but that 
all their ancient peculiarities wo^d have long ago de- 
parted; so that the Jews would have retained none of 
their original characteristics. And though it may have 
been one reason for this continued miraiole^ that there 
might be a standing witness to the truths of Chrittiaaity 
— a witness which should supersede all necessity for a 
fresh demonstration of its authority — we may justly say 
that this would hardly suffice to explain the phenomenon. 
This does but place the Jews on a level with sndi cities 
as Babylon or Tyre, from whose ruins perpetually issues 
a voice which attests the inspiration of Scripture; and we 
might fairly conclude, that more was proposed by the oen- 
tinued dispersion of a people, than by the lasting desola- 
tion of a town. However this may bes pTMhecy is most 
explicit on the great and wonderflil (hot, that the Jews, 
notwithstanding their dispersion over all the distriets of 
the earth, are to be collected together at a seaeon appoint- 
ed of God, and resettled in the Canaan whioh has hm so 
long trodden down by the Gentiles. The attempt to give 
a purely spiritual interpretation to a prediction liearing 
upon this fact, will always, as we think, foil to afford sa- 
tisfaction, and that, too, upon the simple principle^ that 
the dispersion and restoration of the Jews are continually 
spoken of by the prophets in the same breath— bebg 
mentioned in one sentence, or occurring as parts of one 
message ftom God. And there cannot be any justice ia 
giving a figurative interpretation to one notice in a pro* 
phecy, when we know that a literal belongs to the pre- 
ceding. If the Jews had been only figuratively scattered, 
I could believe that they would be only figuratively restored. 
But whilst I know that they have been literally scattered, 
and whilst I find that the scattering and the reatoratioa 
are announced in the same prophecy, I must oonolude that 
the Jews are to be literally reinstated in the possesBion <^ 
Canaan ^that, not in any spiritual sense, but aocofrding to 
the plain meaning of the words, * they shall be gathered 
from among the nations whither they have goae^ and 
brought again to their own land.* And it is at the time 
of this restoration, or, rather, after it shall have been 
completed, that our text will be accomplished, for thepro* 
ceding parts of the prophecy relate to a Btruggtiag in 
Judea and Jerusalem, as though the Jews ware wrtstliog 
for their own, and the banded powers wero sot upoa Ihdr 
ejection. The representation is that of a migh^ ooi^iflt 
between the Jews and other nations. The Jews hsvteg 
gained a footing, the powers of other natbns had leagued 
fbr their destruction; and the conflict Is tenniaatel 
through the direct interposition of God. 80 thai wu 
should wish you particularij (0 obeer^ th«fc the pso- 
phe<nr or prediction of our text iB not to take eflfect onlS 
the Jews are rebtored to the poeseaaian of theiv.-land. Tlit 
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restoraHon to Judea is to precede their ooiiTeraioii to 
Christianity. And thus it would seem they are still to 
be Jews, and not Christians, when they shall poor into 
Jadea, to rebuild the prostrate Jerusalem. Toa are to 
remember that, for centuries past, these people have not 
only rejected the religion of Jesus, but they have been also 
UDobserYant of the religion of Moses. According to that 
remarkable prediction of Hosea, they have abode without 
a shrine, without an image, without an ephod, and without 
a temple. Though they haye spumed nrom them Chris- 
tiaoity, they hare not been idolaters : for they have abode 
without any image and without a temple. Neither haye 
they strictly been Jews ; for they have abode without a 
SAcrifice^ and without an ephod. Indeed, they hate not 
bad the power, supposing them to have had the will, to 
adhere strictly to the religion of Moses ; fbr the religion of 
Moses was in the largest sense local, and its rites could 
be performed nowhere but at Jerusalem ; and to be ba- 
nished from that city, was to be placed under an incapacity 
of obeying the law. And this does not so much exculpate 
their apostacy from Mosee as aggravate their r^ection of 
Christ, fbr they ought long ago to hare learned, from the 
continued impossibility of being true Jews, that God had 
introduced another dispensation, to which it behoved them 
reverently to conform. Hence, the Jews have to be brought 
to repentance towards God, be/bre they can be brought to 
fiuth towards the Lord Jesus Christ. They are to be made 
to see and feel that God is displeased with them ; and this 
sight and feeling must bring them, in lowly contrition, to 
supplicate foi^venees. In the book of Leviticus, this is 
exactly what is held as preliminary to their being gather- 
ed home frt>m their dispersion among the GentUee. * If 
they shall confess their iniquities, and the iniquities of 
their fetbers, with their trespass which they trespassed 
against ma, and that also they have walked contrary unto 
me; and that I also have walked contrary unto them, and 
have brought them into the land of their enemies ; if, then, 
their incircumcised hearts be humbled, and they then ac- 
cept of the punishment of their iniquity, then will I re- 
member my covenant with Jacobs Aud my covenant with 
Isaac, and also my covenant with Abraham will I remem- 
ber, and I will remember the land.' Upon their humbling 
themselves before God, who has been chastening them 
without producing contrition, they are to be received 
with fervour, and restored to Judea. We know this pro- 
phecy is almost silent as to the process through which the 
scattered tribes shall be gathered from all lands— whether 
through some open, miraculouB interference, or through 
•ome silent, secret influence, inclining the exiles to seek 
Judea; but we know that a^in its valleys shall swarm 
with the children of its ori^nal possessors; and we are 
tssored that irlien the Jews shall have been restored and 
resettled, there will come up a great array of enemies 
anxious to dispossess, if not to extermmate them. Then 
will be the struggle of which we have already spoken, which 
is BO vividly slietched in the prophecies of Zeohariah. For 
a tame shall the adversaries prosper, and shall seem about 
to Bccomplish their iniquitous purposes; but then, choo»- 
ing; as it his wont, the moment of exigence^ shall God mi- 
taoolously mterfere^ scatter their enemies^ and be a shield 
to Jemsalem. 

*• Thi% as it would seem, is to be the time for the manifes- 
t«kbn of Christ Let us not be tempted to describe the 
eiretmstanoes of the manifestation. Enough fer us to 
know Iha* the Jews shall own that Redeemer whom their 
fetbers cruoifled, and themselves had despised. We know 
they wUl weep tears of contrition— tliat the mourning 
wbnh is described by tiie nrophet will be as though there 
vera < sackcloth over the land, and every fiunily retiring 
within itself to weep and lament.' They shsJl charge 
themselves with all the guil» of their ancestors, arraigning 
tons e t ie a as his murderers, and bewailinf that their own 
hands should have slain the Lord of life. Oh ! come that 
gMous saasobwiieii tfaty who have been Christ's kins- 
men aftartfae fi«Bh shall ho his dfeciples and his worship, 
pmi Ibdr «dle hat he«i lengl their inftdeUty has 
bieo ttnui OhI fef thtir repentancel ohi fer their 



conversion ! There may be already the harbingers of the 
event, which all who love the Lord must ardently long 
for. Who shall say there is no movement amongst the 
Jews, as though they could not remain in their banish- 
ment, but were stirred to the uniting, at all hazards, to 
rebuild Jerusalem ? Whether or not we can see signs of 
the nearness of the event, sooner or later shall this crea- 
tion be gladdened by its occurrence; for he who could 
say, 'Heaven and earth shall pass awav, but my word 
shall not pass away' — even he hath declared, *I will 
pour upon the house of Darid, and upon the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and of supplications : and 
they shall look upon me whom they have pierced.' ' 

From the second part of the discourse, we quote a few re- 
markable sentences :— ' I am sure that if I could take you, 
where, extended on the ground, lay the yet bleeding form of 
one of your fellow-men, whom assassins had just rifled of 
life ; and if I could show you that something you had said or 
done had caused the foul murder, so that the assassins had 
been rirtually your agents, or instruments, you would be 
ready to sink into the earth in the agony of your remorse 
and self-condemnation ; you would regard yourselves with 
actual loathing and abhorrence; you would flee ft^m the 
scene as if pursued by a fury ; and you would imagine all 
nature up in Arms to take Tengeance on your crime. And 
though it is not this wild and fierce anguish that we wish 
to excite in you, through the spectacle of a bleeding Re- 
deemer, we cannot think that you feel as you ought till 
you feel that you have slain him — till you mourn for him 
accordingly as your rictim, in being your Deliverer. We 
take you, therefore, to Calvary, where the cross has been 
erected, and Jesus of Nazareth festencd to it as a sacrifice ; 
and we want you, while you put away from you all the 
spectacle of the thorns and soldiers, to stand there alone 
with the dying Redeemer. Does the reply of Nathan, * Thou 
art the man,' come home to each of you, as the question is 

S reposed, * Who hath done this deed, on which the sun 
ares not look?' It ought to do so; you do not know 
yourselves till you know yourselves the murderers of 
Christ Tou are to feel as though put upon trial as actors 
in the dolefril tragedy; and so moved as to pronounce 
against yourselves the verdict, Guilty ! guilty ! — a verdict 
echoed ft^m all creation, animate and inaniiiiate ! And 
though the feet of being thus convicted of murder may not, 
as in the former supposed case, send you aghast and ter- 
rified ftx>m the scene, it cannot foil to fill you with sorrow 
and remorse. In seeing and confessing your crime, you 
will also see and confess your deliverance, and you will re- 
main to weep and adore, where you have learned the foul 
deed you have wrought. You may look upon Christ coldly 
and carelessly so long as you regard his crudfixion merely 
as an historical fiict, and the Jews and Romans as alone 
his executioners; but when you are brought to feel your 
own share in the crucifixion, you will then thoroughly Imow 
that your pardon was possible; the heart will be melted ; 
and you will shed tears for the sins fer which the Redeemer 
shed blood. And this is in precise agreement wiUi the 
prophecy befere us. Only allow it to come to pass that 
you look on him whom you have pierced — not whom the 
Jews, not whom the Romans, but whom ycu vaurtehei 
have pierced ; and it must also come to pass that, in -the 
words of our text> you will * mourn for him as one moum- 
eth for an only son, and be in bittemeet for him at one 
that is in bitterness for his first-born.' ' 

It will be seen that Mr Melvill believes in the restoration 
of the * tribes of the wandering fool' to the land promised 
to Abraham, and that he expects no ' golden age,' no blessed 
Millennium, the evening Babbath of the groaning creation, 
to risit our earth, until its royal Ruler deeaend in the 
clouds of heaven. Those * two men in white apparel,' those 
angels of Olivet, surely held out no fiilse hope when they 
said, ' Te men of GaKlee, why stand ye gating up into 
heaven ? Tkit same Jesus, who is taken up firom you into 
heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have seen him 
go into heaven.' 

Mr Melriirs gesture is remarkable. His hands are oo- 
cupied wiUi Ui manuscript) but his head does dnt/for 
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them. He bends it to the desk, right and left alternately, 
with a rapidity increased with Uie force of his thoughts, as 
if discharging his ideas among the congregation. We have 
already mentioned his eloquence. To hear him read the 
magnificent * Te Denm,' is worth a journey of miles. The 
following grand passage, especially, he utters with thrill- 
ing effect : — 

* We praise tliee, God : we adinowledge thee to be the Lord. 
All the earth doth worship tliee, the Father ererlAstinpr. 
To thee all angels cry alood : the beavens, and all the powert therela 
To thee chembln and seraphln continaally do cry, 
Holy» holy, holy. Lord God of Sabaoth ; 
Hearen and earth are full of the ra«je»ty of thy gloiy. 
The glorloos company of the apoetles praise thee: 
The goodly (iallowahlp of the propheta praiae tbeei 
The noble army of martyra pralsio thee: 

Tho holy church thronghout all the world doth acknowledge tbee, 
The Father of an Infinite majesty; 
Thine honourable, tru*, and only Son ; 
Also tho Holy Ghost, the Comforter. 
Thou art the King of Glory, Christ I* 

Hark ! how the last quoted line rings through the church, 
while OTery head is bent — let us liope, with real reverence 
and love— as if meeting the grand choir of heaven with 
its marvellous utterance, * Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain!' 

But tho service is over. What a change ! We are op- 
posite the Bank of England, amidst the rush, the throng, 
the pressure, the voice of the multitudes, every one looking 
for his gain from his quarter. Everything is earthly. The 
contrast is violent. Wo feel as if fallen, as if forcibly 
driven out of paradise, to grub for the bread that perish^ 
among the mould and filth of a polluted world ; yet, after a 
moment's reflection, we realise the value of those divine 
truths to which wo have been listening, feel their sustain- 
ing power, and their animating infiuenoe, and are per- 
suaded that an evangelical ministry is ihe first element of 
national greatness. 



WHITTLINGS FROM THE WEST. 

BT ABEL LOO. 
XIKAP TUB XIQUTH. 

< All ready there, forward ?' 
« Ay, ay, sir.' 

< Let go ! ' 

A hoarse, sullen, rumbling sound, like the roar of a dis- 
tant peal of artillery, broke the stillness of the evenine ; the 
heavy ano]v>r plunged into the blue depths beneath us ; 
and the voyage was ended. Tliere was a knock at my 
state-room ioor. It was Mr Chin. 

*• Boat going ashore, sir; captain waiting. Ko time to 
shave now.* 

A fiew UHnutes afterwards, there was another knocks 
and then I beard the voice of CSaptain Tophamper. 

* Now, then, who's for shore 9 Where's Mr Log ?' 

* Here,' said I, rushing hastily to the deck, aorambling 
down tin brig^s side^ and iumning into the boat. Mr 
O'Toole, in ^similar state of dishabille, had just jumped 
in also. ' Give way, my lads, give way,* cried the skipper, 
spvingii^ to the stem sheeti^ and takkig the tiller under 
Iftw arn^ and away we dashed in the direotion c^ the tin- 
topped catf. Throe iumdred feet above us, perched upon 
m^ edge of a dkiy preci|Hce, frowned the citadel of Que- 
bec. The sentry, with his bright bayonet flashing, waa 
gasing over the ramparts, and looked like a red insect 
abouldering a rather large silver tooth-pick. I had not 
Irnue for further obeervation, as in another moment the 
boat tonehed the wharf, and I leaped ashore. Everything 
tliere appeared to be on the roll, and I was compelled to 
seize the arm of Mr O'Toole, who in his turn seized tliat 
of Captain Tophamper, and we all three proceeded up the 
street together. As the captain and supercargo hadyto 
seek out the consignees of the vessel, and report he«L- at 
the custom-house, we then ' parted oorapaoy,' and ni^ireed 
to meet once more on board the Golightly towards mid- 
night. > 

The city of Quebec consists of an Upper Toa^ and a 



Lower. I found myself in the latter. A board, placed 
wrong way upwards upon a wall, announced the rue St I 
Pierre ; and a brisk shower oommg on, I began to look I 
for shdter. In an instant, half a dozen, or more, thin, 
lanky, French Canadians, mounted each upon an eccen- 
tric, tumble-down species of conveyance, termed a caliche 
— or calash — drove up, and neariy over me, under the im- 
pressiou that I required their services. I shook my head; 
but tlicy persisted in it that I could do nothing withoot 
them, and pointing to their broken-winded and spavined, , 
three-legged, steeds, cried, 'Bon horse. Monsieur;' j 
' Ck>od trot ; ' ' Bon caltche.* These recommendations 
having caused me to smile, two of the most energetic of 
the party, to decide the priority of claim to my patronage, 
resorted to whips and fisticuflb. The battle waa soon 
over ; an elderly traveller hove in sight round a distant 
corner, and the whole seven of the caJash drivers jumped 
with the speed of lightning into their crazy veliides, crack- 
ed their whips, stamped their feet, yelled a kind of ehrill 
war-whoop, and charged down in alK>dyupon the unfortn* 
nate gentleman ; who, to escape instant maoadamisation, 
ran into a pastry-eook's shop, and slammed the door vio- 
lently in their fiicee. 

A calash appeared to me to be an afiair constructed 
for the express purpose of baffling all powers of deacrip- , 
tion. It has two uncouth wheels, and something at the 
back like a sliip*s taflrail ; this is provided with a shaUow 
shelf, but as there is nothing whatever to hold on by 
(except the driver), experience alone, I am convinced, can 
initiate a person into tne art of maintaining his seat upon 
it. The process of aUghting is about tho easiest part of i 
the bnsiaesB. The proprietor pulls up all at once — there { 
is a sudden jerk — and you are shot out inatantljr, in place 
of having to undergo the embarrassment of a descent by 
the step. The drivers themselves have wonderful nerve, 
and never grow disconcerted, happen what laay. I oaee 
saw a calash tumble over on its side, and it seemed to get 
along quite as comfortably for a few hundred yards in thit 
way, as in any other. The velocity, too, with wbieh they 
dart round ocaiiers, is perfectly appalling ; but I suppoee 
the foot-passengers are need to these svprisesy and deo*t 
mind them. 

It began to rain, I said ; not as it rains in England— 
the dro^ were the size of quarter- dollar pieees, and six 
of them were a wetting. I saw a great many tall, spare 
men running about the street, elad in ourtoua oil-skin 
garmenta of a bright and flaring yellow ; and I noticed 
one fine big-whiskered Canadian in a white Uasket eoat, 
with sk;^-blue fiMings, and blood^red ^Muilettea. I took 
shelter in adry goods itore: there are no ihopt in the New 
World. The proprietor of it, who was an Engltshmao, 
'gueesed ' tituU I was from the ^ old countvy.* He said 
the shower would be over in less than five nunates, and 
then the clouds would roll away, the son bust out, and 
we should have a glorious evening. 

In the time specified, accordingly, it was fair Vgain, 
and the sky bluer than ever. Kot being much fascinated 
with the Lower Town, I inoaired for Mountain Street, 
whidi I understood led to the Upper* The appellation , 
which has been bestowed upon this street is a paiiieid&rlf I 
appropriate one. I had climbed Skiddaw, and acaM Uef- ' 
vellynn, and would almost have preferred the Beeondaeoent , 
of either, to my present undertaking. Bnl I waa Mar- { 
mined to aeoompUsh it, as I knew (if Weld, and Hantf- ' 
ton, and Buckingham, and Basil Hall, and Captain i 
Marryatt, wen to be eredited) then was a eeene mi band | 
which wenld amply remunente me for my teenUe ; so I 
pushed vigorously on, paased the gnasd-honae, and the 
theatre, and the Engllah chneohi tuned afatnptiy to.the j 



left, and, presently, stood upon the celebrated 
the lounge and promenade of Qnebeei 

I was not disappointed. My hnaginatiap had firilen f» 
short of the reality ; and thai reality waaaneh^ that I feel 
the handsomest eoropKnieni I can pay T^mn^ boi n a t It 
describe; though I may just obaarve* Iha*^ ja^healBSfiag 
valley beneath, perfesct pietnroa o£ basMtyandr repasi^ 
a hundred graceful ships lay at anchor ; among which I 
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could distinguish the Golightly, the British ensign flying 
gaily at her peak« and her taper )rard8, tinged by the yellow 
beams of the setting sun, looking like golden steps to some 
redon of bliss. There is a description of scenery that 
pdts upon the sight, but from the platform at Quebec 
may be Wheld one of those gorgeous spectacles of whidi 
the eye and heart can nerer tire. A conTincing proof of 
this interesting fact I read in the countenances of most 
of those people who had congregated upon the spot that 
night. They had come evidentlv with the intention of 
sauutering to and fro, and enjoying a little friendly ebat 
with their neighbours ; but though they had lived, many 
half, and others all their lives in Quebec, and seen the 
same thing perhaps every day, still they became drawn 
by some invisible agency to the edge of the steep, and re- 
leasing each other's arms, began to oontempkte the majes- 
tic mountains and peaceful river with as much earnest- 
ness and deUght, as though it was the first time a scene 
50 noble had ever greeted their admiring gftzo. 

Quitting the pUuform, I found myself m a quiet, retired, 
shady garden, where there were few people, and where the 
soft evening air (thanks to the late shower) was impreg- 
nated with a most delicious scent of sweetbriar. The 
view from this garden pleased me quite as much as that 
from the platform — and, indeed, rather more so, as the 
Lower Town (which is decidedly nasty) was no longer 
visible; and^the placid St Lawrence, distant villages, and 
background of bold mountains, looked all the lovelier 
through the fresh, green foliage of the fine trees that wdre 
just Imrsting into bloom. Hard by me, stood a handsome 
monument to the memory of Wolfe and Montcalm, either 
side of which bore a long Latin inscription, and I was in 
some degree amused with the efforts of two lady-visiters to 
decipher it One of them, pointing upwards with a ple- 
thoric umbreUa, threw a great light on the subject, by ob- 
servmg slowly, * There*8 a e, and 'ere's a hi — but lank, 
Sarah, ainH it beautiful !* Sarah assented at once, and 
down they both sat upon a rustic beneh, to contemplate 
the wonder more at their ease, and give vent to fresh 
bursts of enthusiasm. 

I experienced less difficulty in getting down Mountain 
Street, than I did in getting up it I commenced the des- 
cent slowly and care&ly, but, in spite of all my caution, 
from a walk I broke into a trot, and from a trot into a 
run, and had it not been for the kind interposition of a 
gallant soldier who dived suddenly out of the guard- house 
te my relief, I must have made my way down a lon^ flight 
of stone st^is, and accomplished the paraage baek mto St 
Peter's Street, with a auieh greater display of velocity 
than would have been altogether prudent and graceful 

Upon returning on boitfd the Golightly, I found Mr 
Chin sitting upon the after-hatchway, with a sponge in 
his hand, and Felix upon his knee The animal nad met 
with another accident, which threatened the welfare of 
his remaining ovgao of vifliou, and the steward was apply- 
ing a fomentation. 

' Have ^le Captain and Mr O'Toole got back,' I in- 
quired. 

* No, air ; hark I there they are now.* 

' Lend a hand here, somebody,' cried the vmce of Mr 
O^Tcole. I looked over the brig's side, and grasped Cap- 
tain Tof^raper by the arm. I ^led lustily — Mr O'Toole 
pashed-^-«Bd we escorted our jovial commander into the 
caMn. He was smiling in the mest winning and agree- 
able maimer possible, and I turned for an explanation to 
the SQpercavgo. 

^ 1 ean^t say,' Mturoed Mt 0*Toole ; 'he is in a very 
good humour, that is all I know. He has been smiling 
in thin way fov more than an hour. Speak to him,' 

I dkl, but reoeivnd no reply. ' He is quite sober,' I 
reaadced. 

* Sober as a judge,' said the supercargo $ < he's meny 
tfao^b— voy menryy indeed.' 

* We bad better get iiim into his berth,* said I; and 
it was done ; hul Captain Tophamper was smiUng still, 
maA in tint dwering siaAa ha must have £aUen asleep, 
Iw |ie wan smUiDg at an early hour the next morning, 



thou;;h the expression of his features changed as the Go- 
lightly weighed anchor, and, grasping his hand warmly, I 
parted with him for ever. A kinder-hearted man, and a 
better sailor, never trod a deck : but he has found a grave 
in the depths of the wide Pacific, and will not waken more 
till the last dread trump diall sound, and the sea give up 
her dead. 

TO A ; 

raox Tsn baskb of the st lawrkkcb. 
*Tl8 England's spring; among the boughs, 

The young wild birds are leaping; 
And from the warm, green, gladsome earth, 

The primroses are peeping. 

The welcome leaves are bndding oat 

On erery bosh and sprav ; 
The UadiMrd in tiie hawUiora-tree 

Sings half the livelong dav 

When earth revives, and loads the air 

With every l>almy icent 
Alas for those who sigh wltliin 

The doll, close dty pent 1 

But thoughts at least are fetterless, 

And mine still fondly roam, 
And linger, like eve's goMen doiids, 

Around your h^^y home. 

I will not Ml to love the spot, 

Nor cease to think of yon. 
As long as myrtle leaves are green, 

And violets are blue. 

What moments we've together seen 

or mingled bliss and pain ; 
Alas! alasl twere sweet to have 

Their very gloom again. 

I trace these mehuioholy Unei 

To while a weary hour ; 
So think upon me, as you sit 

Within your summer bower. 

for Prince All's magic tube. 

To gBsc npon jrou there I 
And to wander by your stde. 

And breathe the evening air 1 

Vain thonghts, and hopele« wishes aU, 

When, but in tocy A-ee, 
The wide Atlantic's waters roll 
^ Between that home and roe. 



TRIBULATION TBEPID, 

A MAIV WrrHOTJT A HOPB ! * 

Yon see, the case is in every way a hopeless one — for 
Tribulation Trepid never had a hope. He has no more 
idea of what yon mean by a hope, than a hHiid man can 
understand ^at yon are talking about when you speak 
of colours. Hope !— how do you go about it — how do you 
begin when vou want to hope? The first prltt^le of 
hopefulness is not resident within the confines ^f the 
craniok>gy of Tribulation Trepid; and, therefore, fWmi the 
very moment of his birth, np and down-^btit more down 
than u|>— poor Tribulation Trepid has been lost in despond 
and in de^air. Who ever called him ' Young Hopeful ?* 
It would have been the very hewrtleesness of cold derision. 
If in the adventurousness of youth — for the earlier stages 
of existence form a perpetnal exploring expedition, and an 
unceasing vovage en discovery Into all sorts of hoke and 
comers, to the constant annoyance of those who do toot 
appreciate the march of mind in tts primary manifesta- 
tions^if then, at this interssthig period, Tribnhftion 
Trepid undertook to exonise his Ihnbs, and to gntify 
his curiosity by climbing np tiie chair, or ascending the 
taUe, that m tiiis way his knowledge of the laws of gra- 
vitation migiit be increased, and his power of self-reli- 
anee extended, and if, ttiwartingly, at such perilous mo- 
ment, as too often happens to be the case, the nsual mater- 
nal eantion feU upon his ear, ^ Tribby, Tribby, what are 
you at ? That diild will iiaO, and break its |;ood-f or-no- 
thing neck !'— Tribby, of course, did fidl— he was sure 
to do it ; only suggest the worst of the alternatives to his 
mind, and, lacking hope to sustain his trembling limbs, he 
dropped at once into the Ml catastrophe. He took it fsr 

• By JossPH C. NsAL, in Oraham's Anerieaa 
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granted that it must be bo ; and so it was. The great secret 
of Buocessful adyenture is confidence — a fixed faith in the 
potency of your star ; and he who is deficient in this be- 
lief, will find it much better to remain at home, or to * go 
ashore,' than to tempt the chances of the storm. He, in 
truth, seeketh a shipwreck, who is not assured of his 
own buoyancy ; and that roan marches to an overthrow, 
whose mind is always dwelling on the probabilities of being 
beaten. He alone triumphs, who disdains to entertain a 
doubt of his own invincibility, and thus compels fortune to 
perch, whether she will or no, upon his daring banner. 
But such was not our Tribulation. 

* Here, Tribby, take this pitcher down to Susan ; and be 
sure you don*t fall, or I'll box your ears, Tribby.* 

Under the doctrine of pains and penalties, which until 
lately formed the basis of all education — sound whipping 
and sound teaching having heretofore been identical — one 
would have thought that, with such a threatening over his 
head, Tribulation Trepid would not have dared to treat 
himself to a luxury so expensive as the «>ecies of tumble 
now referred tOb To slip down stairs by himself is wicked 
enough in any child, when we reflect upon the uproar 
which every child is apt to create under these circum- 
stances. But to slip down stairs, including a best pitcher 
in the gymnastic operation, to the exceeding detriment of 
the crockery, is an offence not to be excused at the judg- 
ment-0eat of the good housekeeper. It is a sin which can- 
not be pardoned or overlooked. 

*Now mind — donH you fall and break that pitcher, 
Tribby, as vou alwavs do,* was the pursuing admonition to 
our child of wo, as he entered upon the Ubyrintbine con- 
volutions of the dark stairway-— but just then — did you 
expect it? — er-a-a-sh ! — bimble ! — ^bumble ! — rub-dub ! — 
Tribby has achieved his descent by a short-hand process, 
and lies vociferously prone upon his back at the landing* 
place, environed by the fragments of the ware. We are 
not satisfied that it mended the matter at all, and we are 
quite sure that it did not mend the pitcher; but we 
presume it was a satisfaction, if not to both, at least to one 
of the parties involved ; and a satisfaction is something in 
this unsatisfaetory state of existence ; and so Tribulation 
Trepid received his promised reward — *■ I'll teach you,* 
and so forth^^sausing his auricular appendages to rever- 
berate for«n hour or two, and likewise to be comfortably 
warm for at least the same space of time, affording him 
both his music and his calorie at the lowest possible rate t 
tbou^ it can scarcely be said that his hope underwent 
any considenUble degree 'Of augmentation by the process. 

* Tribby Trepid doe6n*t ^ow bis lesson, I am tolerably 
well assured of that,' said the teadier, glancing signifi- 
cantly At his ratan — ^for Tribulation Trepid underwent 
has shave of schooling w}^en ratan was lord paramount in 
the academic groves, and served, as it made the school- 
boy 'snutft* an more senses than one, to counteract, on 
the part af preeeptors, the baneful influences of sedentary 
life, by attw^&x^ wholesome exercise in the ' dusting ot 
jackets.* 

Kow^ Triblnr*s hope not being strongin the fiuth that he 
mould pro7e4aotoaghly conversant with his lesson, when 
brought «• loibe test of actual experiment, though he was 
aoquaiaM iriiJSL it jMSsiag well when he left home, the 
annoonoement i^'ihn foregone condosion in the teacher's 
mind, eoupled ^ikSi oertam tingling remembrsnoes oonneet- 
ed with rata^dcove all other lessons from his despond- 
faf braan4,«Dd he was executed accordingly, to the in- 
finite relief of Mr Switohem*s dyspeptic symptoms, and 
to the Quurdloas increase of the aforesaid Switchem*Bappe- 
tite li^ dinner. And so, reproof, condemnation, and ratan 
beii^ inevitable, why should 'Tribulation Trepid annoy 
himself by the previous pain of toilsome study ? He did 
80 no more. 

* I diant know 'em, if I do; and I shall be whipped 
whether I do or not,' said Tribby, and he forthwith bowed 
himself down to tbM which appeared to be the inevitable, 
allowing hope to be crushed beneath the lumbering wheels 
of a Juggeniaiit of foar. 



Hope on — ^hope ever. There is nothing in this world 
so valuable as hope. The thing hoped for, precious though 
it be, is perhaps less of a blessing in itself than the state 
of mind which convinces us that by the proper effort we 
are able to obtain it Better is it to be full of hope than 
to have triumphed in the pursuit of all that man regards 
as most desirable. Hope is richer than a diadem. Hope- 
fulness is a perpetual banquet — a feast that never do^-s; 
and he who has around him the glowing atmosphere which 
hope alone can bring, has no need to envy the ^accesses 
that others have achieved. His dreams surpass reality. { 

But Tribulation Trepid has no hope. If there were a 
germ of it at the outset cf his career, it was, as it were, 
trampled down and buried by a conviction st&idfastly im- 
pressed, that, if others could succeed, he was sure to fail ; 
and therefore he did fail. 

Did he mount a horse— oh ! Tribulation Trepid will be 
thrown from the saddle, as a matter <^ course — and be 
was thrown. Did he undertake to leap the brook~fle | 
discouraging idea seemed to arrest him midway that be | 
could not do it— and Trepid emerged dripping from the I 
wave. And so it was, and so it has been, throughout the | 
life of Tribulation — such, it may be, is the secret why 
the lives of so many of our kind present an unbroken 
series of disastrous failure. They lack the inspiring voice 
of hope. They knew it would be su ; and so it is. 

It is a melancholy thing, moreover, to have to do with 
the family of the Trepids. In tlie endeavour to encourage 
them, your own hopefulness seems to fade away ; and the 
more you labour to elevate them and to push them fur«-ard, 
the more heavily, and inertly, and listlessly do they fall 
back upon your hamds. Tliey are convinced that it is 
of * no use doing nothing,* and they tamely suffer every 
competitor to pass them in the race. 

Just so it is with the lugubrious individual now before 
us, who invariably puts the worst possible face upon every 
matter, for tlie simple reason that, as in th^ reflection of 
a mirror, every matter wears the worst possible face to 
him; and as he looks at matters sadly, despondingly, 
just so do matters return the glance. He sighs and ntmns 
over matters. He walks through the streets with a longi- 
tude of visage and a mournful down-drawing of the comers 
of the mouth that would be neat and appropriate at the 
funeral of his best friend, but which are eodlv out of time 
and phice at every other moment ; and he feels assured 
always that it is going to rain — if not to-day, certainly to- 
morrow — that is, in case a shower is not wanted. Other- 
wise, it will never rain again — it has forgotten how. 

Beware, then, how your sympathising nature induces 
^xMi to accost Tribulation Trepid in the highway, unless 
you are proof against the contagious influences of sorrow, 
and are firmly fixed in the confidence of }H>ur own hope ; 
for it seems to afford a mournful satisfactbn to all the 
Trepids to bring others down to their own melandu)ly 
level. 

* You may try,' say they ; ' no objection to anybody^ 
trying — but it's not often that trying comes to anything. 
Whatever it may be, it will never answer — we never knew 
things to answer. Tilings never answer now-a-days^* with 
various other assurances of a like enlivening nature. Be- 
ware, then, of the effect of contact with the Trepids, un- 
less your nature is of that sanguine sort which bids de» 
fianoe to the chill, and has hardihood to sport itself safely 
in December*s snow. 

' How are you, Trepid ? How do you feel to-day, Mr 
Trepid P* 

* A great deal worse than I was, thank*e — 'most dead — 
I am obli^ to yon — I'm always worse than I was, and 
I don't think I was ever any better : I'm sure, anyhow, 
that I'm not going to be any better ; and for the future, 
you mav always know I*m worse, without asking a^y ques- 
tions ; for the questkms make me worse, if notluBg efae 
does.* 

- * Why, Trepid, whatls the matter with you ?^ 
'/ Ilothing, I tell you^ in particular ; but a. grea^ deal is 
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the matter with me in general : and thars the danger, 
becanse we don't know what it is. That's what kills 
people — when they can't tell what it is — that's what*8 
killing me. My great grandfather died of it, he did, and 
80 wSl I. The doctors don't know — they can't tell — 
they say I'm well enough, when I'm bad enough ; and so 
there*8 no help. I'm roing off some of these days, right 
after my grandfather, dying of nothing in particnlar, but 
of everything in general That's what finidies our folks.' 

Bnt as TVibubktion Trepid has now got nndor weigh in 
reference to his bodily health, it may be as well to suffer 
him to explain himself in the matter of his pecuniary re- 
lations, wliieh are in quite as bad a condition. 

' Well, but, Trepid, how do you come on otherwise P 
Why don*t you go into some sort of business, and keep a 
shop.* 

« Keep a shop f — what's the use of my keeping a shop ? 
If I keep a shop, nobody would ever come into It ; and if 
they did come in, they wouldnH buy anything. Didn't I 
try once^ and nobody came, beoouse (hey said I hadn't 
enoogfa of an assortment ? Ketch me ! Why did they 
not buy what I had, instead of trying to coax me to get 
things which they would not have bought after all ? Me 
keep a shop ! Yes, to be sold out by the sheriff— I'm 
always sold out — don't I know it beforehand ? 

* Apply for a situation, did you say ? Nonsense ! Aint 
they alwa3rs very sorry — ^if I had only come sooner, or if 
they had only know'd of it before— isn't that always the 
answer? Could I ever get anywhere soon enough, or 
before somebody else had been there, and had gathered up 
all the good thmgs that were agoing ? Don't talk to me 
about applying for a situation. It's almost as bad as 
trotting alxKit to get an office. ' Bring your recommen- 
dations,* say they ; and by the time you've brought your 
recommendations, oh, how sorry they are for such a nice 
man as you, only the place is filled already. 

' I*ve a great mind never to try to go anywhere anv 
more, after situations — somebody must sleep there all 
night ; for, however bright and early I get up of a morn- 
ing, there he is ; and I might have had the place if I 
had been in time, as if that was any comfort. 

* And as for trying to borrow money of people, which is 
a nice easy way of getting a living as a gentleman could 
desire, if you've a pretty good run of bosinet^ in that line, 
I never could do much at it, somehow or other. I never 
could take the moneyed people by surprise. They seemed 
to know what I wanted as soon as I looked at them, and 
they were always very sorry, too — everybody is sorry to 
me — ^but they had no cash to spare just now, and just now 
is all the time when people don't want to lend. No — no- 
thing is to be done in that line unless you can take them 
by surprise, like a steel trap ; and I'm not quick enough 
for that operiition. There's never any money when I'm 
coming. 

* I'M give up— -yes, if nobody will leave me a fortune, and 
no rich widow will marry me, I've a great mind to give up, 
and see what will become of me then. I suppose some- 
thing must become of me ; though I hardly believe it will, 
for nothing ever became of me yet But of this I'm sure, 
diere's no use of my trying to get along by myself; and I'll 
just sit down by the side of life's turnpike, and wait till 
something goes travelling by to get me lUong. But I 
guess I'll mtve to wait a good while ; for the place will 
be occupied — ^they'll be very sorry, to be sure, and they'll 
wish they had know'd it in time ; but there's no room lefk' 

It will thus be seen that Tribulation Trepid adopts the 
expectant method of treatment, as the course of practice 
bebt adapted to the peculiarities of his case. He waits 
for something to ' turn up' in his fkvour, because hj9 lA<;ks 
force, ikith, and hope, to pm him onward ta energetic 
effort — ^for, in the collapsed recesses of his trembling 
heart, he does not really believe that anything favourable 
will ^ torn up* •for him. Such turnings up never have 
occurred for his special benefit. All his turnings have 
been turnings down ; as the turnings of this world gene- 



the turning as to induce it to turn iu the proper direction. 
And this brings us to the gi^ent query of all queries — the 
tmsolved problem in our social theory — what b to be done 
to help him who, by nature or by education, proves to be 
unable to help himself— what measure of relief is to be 
passed for the benefit of the sinkmg famil.r of the Trepids 
as they stumble down the depths of dianster ?— Gentle 
reader, and most sagacious friend, if you should think 
of any, pray announce it betimes ; and in retnm receive 
a position among the most dtstioguished of the benefiMitors 
of the human race. Cheer, if thou canst, 

A MAM WITUODT A HOPS. 

THE SCOTTISH PSALMS, 

Thb metrical version of the Psalms of David, which 
claims to be * more plain, smooth, and agreeable to the 
text than any heretofore,' has been iu use throughout Scot- 
land for two centuries. Few, perhaps, of the multitudes 
who are in the habit of singing it, have the curiosity to 
inquire when, and by whom, it was made. If they did in- 
quire, they would find that our church historians give 
little or no information on the subject. Perhaps, then, a 
short notice of the history of the psalms may be acceptable 
to the readers of the Instructor — may, at least, bo read 
as literaiy gossip by those who take no deeper interest in 
the matter. 

71ie oldest version of the psalms in English metre, is 
that of Stemhold and Hopkins. Thomas Stemliold was 
groom of the robes to Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 
He was a man of great strictness of life ; and, being scan- 
dalised at the wicl^ ditties sung by the courtiers, he ver- 
sified fifty-one of the psalms, and had tliem set to music, 
flattering himself that the courtiers wlould sing them in- 
stead of their loose and wanton sonnets ; but old Anthony 
Wood is of opinion (and so are we), that few of them did 
so. Stemhold's fifty-one psalms were publiriied in 1666 ; 
and, in 1663, John Hopkins, a minister in Suffolk, with 
the assistance of several other pens, finished what Stem^ 
hold had begun, and pobliahed a version of the whole 
psalms. This version gradually got into use throughout 
the Chareh of Engbind, and eontinued to be used, until 
disphced by the present received version of that church, 
subsequent to 1696. 

The version of Stemhold and Hopkins was reprinted 
in Scotland «nder the auspices of the General Assembly, 
for the use of the Church of Scotland, very soon after its 
appearance, but with eonaiderable variationa. Different 
verrions of as many aa forty-one psahms were substituted. 
The well*known reforming ministers, John Craig and 
Robert Pont, were both coneidevable contributors. The 
version of the paalms thus |ot up, oontinned to be used in 
Scotland till the introduction of the present version in 
1660. We own a firm regard for this fine old veniony 
with all its primitive simplioity and mggedoess. 

In 1681, what is called King James's version of the 
psalms was publidied. The device on the title-page re- 
presents King David on one side, holding a harp, and 
King James ea the other, holding a book. The title is 
< The Psalms of King David, Translated by King James.' 
Another engraved leaf has the royal arms, and King 
Charies's authority appointing these psalms, * whereof our 
Ute deare father was the anuour,' ' to be song in all the 
churches of cure dominions.' The real history ci the so- 
called King James's version, is that it was wntten by Sir 
William Alexander of Menstrie, afterwards Earl of Stir- 
ling, and a poet of no small r^utation in his own day. 
This little affitir forms a rather curious illnstration of that 
inveterate propensity to lying aad deceit which was so en- 
grained in lx>th Charles and nis fi^er. The roval version 
fonnd little fkvour in the eyes of the Scottish Church. It 
was re-published in 1686, very much altered, however, in 
eonsequence, no doubt, of the opposition whidi had been 
offered to it This revised version was attached to the 
notorious ' Serriee Book' of 1 687* A patent of exclusive 
privilege to print it for thirty-one years, had been granted 
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Geddee threw her stool in St Gileses Kirk, and the king 
was banlked in his plans, and t^e earl ^ his profit. 
Though the British Solomon condescended to father this 
version, little more can be said in praise of it, than that 
the best of it is not bad. 

In 1643, appeared a version of the psahns by Frands 
Rons, member of parliament for Truro in Ck>mwall, and 
a younger son of Sir Anthony Rous, knight, of that 
county. At this period, as is well known, an attempt was 
being made to bring about a uniformity in the doctrine, 
discipline, and form of church government and worship of 
England and Scotland. A new version of the psalms was 
designed as a part of the uniformity. The Westminster 
Assembly was then sitting, and it appears that the subject 
of a new version of the psalms was recommended to their 
notice by a resolution of the House of Commons. The 
version prepared by Rous ultimately received the pre- 
ference over several others, and was printed bv order of 
the house. In his preface, Rous informs us how care- 
fully he had preserved all that was best in the old ver- 
sion, and with what extreme caution he had introduced 
his improvements. Rous*s version of 1643 is interesting 
on this account, that, after undergoing much painful re- 
vimon and elaboration, it was ultimately adopted in Scot- 
land, and is the version which we still sing in our northern 
kirks. Rous is said to have been a man of great learning 
and distinction. He was several times returned a mem- 
ber of parliament, and was one of the lav commissioners 
to the Assembly <^ Divines. He was settled in the lucra- 
tive appointment of Provost of Eaton College in 1644, 
which preferment he enjoyed till his death in 1668. 

Rouses version was re-published in 1646. In the in- 
terval, since its first publication, it had undergone repeated 
revisals. The Assembly of Divines appoint^ three com- 
mittees, requiring each committee to revise fifty psdms. 
The ai^or availed himself of the correctiouQ and amend- 
ments recommended by these committees, and subjected 
his version once more to his own careful revision. It 
was then sent up by the Assei^bly to the House of Com- 
mons, and by them ordered to be printed. When copies 
were got ready, they were forwarded to thb General 
Assembly of the Churdi of Scotland. Arrangements 
were unmediately made by that reverend body for a 
thorough and critical examination of the version ; and it 
was soon resolved, ' that it is very necessairy that the said 
paraphrase be yet revised.' The efforts made to perfect 
the version were most strenuous. It was remitted to the 
difibient presbyteries to be reported on. The psalms 
were portioned out among several members of Assem- 
bly, who had the highest name for taste and judgment, 
to be microscopieally tested. In pf^rttcuhu*, * The Tra- 
vails of Rowallan' were made use of. Sir William Mure, 
of Rowallan, was a gentleman of eminent poetical taste 
and ddU, and himself the author of a metrical version of 
the psalms. The Assembly wisely took advantage of all 
helps in the working up of their veiBioo. They borrowed 
freely the best lines of the old version, and of RowalUn's. 
Ftnally, having psased through all these alembk», and 
tneoesslve stagss of careful preparation, and received the 
niUma oura, the version, as it now stands, was adopted 
and sanctioned l^ tiie General Assembly in 1649, and by 
the Committee of Estates early in 1660. On the 16th of 
Mmv m that year, it was, for the first time, used publicly 
in CUasgow, and se continues vntil this day. 

Many and zealous attempts have been made to displace 
it, but aU with sigDal ill sneeest. Committees of As- 
sembly have perspired over the attempt in vain. The 
looBger ji* book*atalls freqaevtly sees stUl-bom looking 
vobunes, being veniens of the psahns in metra, and com- 
monly bearing to be < printed fer the anihor '—too pUun a 
sign of caution in ' the trade,' and of extenuation of purse 
to the luckless poet. Time after thne have these att^npts 
been nnewed, but no rival has ever yet been found to 
•npi^ant the veoeraUe version of 1660. Then is no other 
wi^.of accounting lor the firmness with which this ver- 
sion has held its place, than just because, like Barbour's 
good knightsyit is ' worthie.' The stiffiiesa of our Seot» 



tish prejudices is, we guess, pretty considerable. But 
there is no doubt that, had a really better version, or one 
that had succeeded in marrying the solid merits of the old 
psalter to the graces of modem verse, ever been tabled, it 
would have been recognised and accepted. True, there 
are ploity of uncouth rhymes, rugged, tunekse tines, and 
obsolete expressions, to be found in the presoit vision. 
But what good taste does not admire its severe and manly 
simplicity, notwithstanding these insignificant defects? 
No words can be a vehicle for Divine praise, equal to the 
words of Scripture itself— the very wonb which the Spirit 
of inspiration has uttered. Even Sir Walter Scott saw, 
and has dechued this. It is th«r closeness to the original 
which forms the strength and the excellence of our versi- 
fied psalms. It may safely be pronounced imposdble that 
the psalms can ever be done into rhyme with less depar- 
ture from the very words of the prose translation, than 
the present version exhibits. When Hubert's arrow hit 
the white, * Thou canst not mend that shot, Locksley,* 
said Prince John. ' I will notch his shaft for him, how- 
ever,' replied Locksley. So say we of these old vensionists. 
Their slutft may be notched, but their ^hot will hardly be 
mended. They are so close to the original, that they are 
in the white, and have left no room for any who may shoot 
after them to come nearer. This is the secret of the 
hold they have taken, and kept with such ease against 
every adventurer. It would be eaqr to outdo the present 
version in smootbneeaof numbers, in refinement, and ele- 
gance of expression ; but its affecting shnpUdty and like- 
ness to the original, in which its value lies, would be over- 
bid and lost. In the veiv hugeness of hiis reverence for 
Shakspere, the blockhead M^one bribed the sexton of 
Stratford, and was permitted to put a coat of white oil 
paint on that old bust of the great dramatist, which showed 
his complexion, and the very colour of his beard and 
doublet, as in life. Forbid that any Malone should be per- 
mitted to ornament our psalms out of their merit of merits 
— likeness to the original ! 

In addition to its intrinsic merits, the present version 
of the psalms has a value to Scottish Christians whic^ no 
other coufd have, even were it as much poetically superior 
to this as Dryden to Shadwell, or Milton to Nahum Tate. 
Our version has been sung by our martyrs ; its melody 
has been swept in plaietive .^)olian wail on moorland 
breezes, in days whidi it makes the canniest of us poetical 
to think upon. Our fathers for generations have lifted up 
their souls to the praises of God in it. We- learned it by 
heart at a father's or a mother's knee : it is mingled with 
our religious literature ; its expressions lie readiest to us 
when we seek to utter our spiritual feelings and expe- 
riences. No ! A new version of the psalms, with all the 
eleganoe of modem finish, could never be what the pre- 
sent version is to the Christian folk of ScotUnd. En- 
trenched among all these endearing associations, and sup- 
ported by its own thorough intri^ic value, this version 
will, in all probability, contmue to be used until it shall be 
antiquated by the changes which the English huignage 
will underao in the course of another two or three cen- 
turies. The Scottish pastors of that distant day will, no 
doubt, require to undertake the task so well performed in 
the days ^f Gillespie, Rutherford, and Baillie— that of re- 
plaehxff an antiouated and obsolete, by a modernised ver- 
sion of the psaJms* TiU then, let no promising young 
man hope for feme as the author of a new and improved 



NEW-YEAR'S DAY. 

Another scroll of wo sustain'd, 
The closing year has forl'd; 

A New-Year's banner yet UBBttin'd 
Waves o'er a weary world ! 

Pilgrims of life, 0, now renew ^ 
Your Christian vow <>^g^OQlC 
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That this fkir banner ne'er by you 
Shall wear dishonour's stain. 

Bright on its yet nnsullied wing, 

Inscribe the Saviour's name ; 
Then march with the Messiah-king 

To better wreaths than fame. 

Press on in conquering fiiith's career, 

And victory will be given : 
The next New-Year will see you here 

In peace, or safe in heaven. 

The news of all earth's fleeting things, 

No lasting joys bestow ; 
Bat the glad news the Gospel brings, 

With joys unfading glow. 

0. let immortal sonls disdain 

The slaves of sin to be; 
Come, Simour-prinoe, and break our chain — 

Come, Christ, and make us free 1 

While others scheme with sordid care. 

Some lucre share to gain, 
Let Christians covet but a share 

In their Redeemer's reign. 

So when the last old year to man 

^ys, * Time shall be no more,' 
The everlasting day will dawn 

On the eternal shore. 



ONE FRIEND LEFT. 

Thbrs was, in 1 84-, in the prison at Brest, a man con- 
demned for life to the galleys. His birth and parentage, 
and the nature of his crime, had vanished into the past : 
not even the name of this lost wretch remained ; he was 
simply designated by a nnmber. A more sinister physipg* 
nomy than his was rarely seen, or one upon the features 
of which crime had more pUinly unpressed its hideous 
stamp. Evil passions had prematurely wrinkled his braw, 
and withered his sallow cheek. Gloomy, taciturn, undis- 
cipliaed, and dangerous, he had often risked his life in 
attempts to escape, planned with extraordinary address, 
exectited with the utmost audacity, and yet frustrated by 
the merest chances. One winter, having succeeded in 
leaving his confinement, he had endured nearly fifteen 
days of peril, cold, and hunger. He was at length found 
half-frozen, and almost insensible, at the foot of a tree, 
and brought bock to the prison, where, after much trouble, 
he was restored to life, and to the tortures of expiation. 
He was constantly and severely overlooked : the stick of 
the galley-serjeant, if not actually in contact with his 
back, was perpetually suspended over it ; a double chain 
was added to tne weight of his irons, and he was subjected 
to the most painful labours. He had several times en- 
deavoured to put an end to his wretched existence, but 
had never been able to complete the attempt. An asthma, 
caused by a nail that he had forced into his breast, and 
the loss of an arm, which he had fractured in throwing 
himself from the top of the building to the pavement 3 
the court below, were the eonseqoenoes of these abortive 
trials. After submitting to an amputation, and a sojourn 
of eight months in the inftmuury, be had re-entered the 
prison, never to leave it, save enveloped in the coarse 
winding-sheet that receives the corpse of the galley-alave, 
when death at length frees him from his diains. 

Gradually,an extraordinary change came over the savage 
horaour of the man. His day's lal^ur completed, he one 
evenmg seated himself in a comer of the enckisure with 
the companion to whom he was chained. His physiog- 
nomy, usually 80 grim, assumed a less frightful expression ; 
and words of tenderness escaped from the lips usually 
closed in^mllen silence, >er opened but to give utterance to 
the most horrible bkuphemies. These changes seemed to 
be effected by a mysterionaaemethiog that he concealed 
io his bosom, and watched over with t^e utmost solicitude. 
The galley-serjeants began to suspect that the convict had 
obtained some species of weapon, by means of which he 



hoped for deliverance. Two of them approadied to search 
him, and did it so suddenly, that the convict had not time 
even to comprehend their design, much less to resist it. 
When he found himself in theii* power^ he uttered a cry 
of despair. 

< Do not kill him !' he entreated— ' do not kill him !' 
Before the words were well out of his mouth, one of the 
guards had seized a rat that the criminal had hidden in 
his bosom. 

* Do not kill him !* repeated the man. * Beat me, do 
what you like with me, but spare him I Don't squeeze 
him so hard. If you will not return him to me, set him 
at liberty/ And, for perhaps the first time in his life, 
the big tears streamed down his cheeks, and fell upon his 
breast. 

The guards, though far from piquing themselves upon 
an excessive sensibility, could not hear his supplications, 
and see his tears, without experiencing a sentiment of com- 
passion. The one who held the rat, and was about to 
strangle it between his finger and Uiumb, released his 
hold, and let it fall to the ground. The affrighted animal 
fled with the peculiar ra^dity of its species, and disap- 
peared behind some timbers that lay heaped up at a little 
distance. The convict wiped away his tears, and followed 
the rat with his eyes, appearing not to breathe freely un- 
til he had seen his friend altogether out of danger. Then 
he rose, and, without uttering a word, followed his com- 
panion to their pallet, where an iron ring attached them 
to an enormous bar of the same noetaU 

The next morning, as the wretched man returned to 
labour, his countenance pale from want of sleep, he 
glanced uneasily towards the heap of timber, uttered a 
diort ciy, to which there was no response, and then con- 
tinued on his way, overwhelmed by a sorrow that he could 
not conceal. One of his companions joked him upon his 
disappointment, to which the criminal replied by a heavy 
blow with his fist, which was speedily recompensied by the 
whipe of the Serjeants. Arrived at the pkce where they 
commenced labour, he b^gan to work with feverish acti- 
vity, lifting stones that two men could scarcely carry, and 
exposing himself, vnthont apparent motive, to useless 
perils, as if he wished to lay down his life on the spot. 
He was preparing to carry an enormous plank, with the 
assistance of some three or four of his companions, when, 
all at once, he felt a slight tickling on has chedc. He 
tttcned his head with a cry of joy : it was the sole friend 
he had in the world, his rat, who had quietly ran up his 
shoulder. He took the animal in his hands, covered it 
with kisses, and replaced it in his bosom ; then, turning 
to one of the governors of the prison, who chanced to pass 
at that moment — ' Monsieur,' said he, ' let me have this 
animal, and I promise that I will become a model of obe- 
dience.* He to whom he addressed himself made a sign 
of assent, and passed on. The convict opened his shirt, 
to give one noore look at the faithful animal, and then con- 
tinued his work. 

A blessing upon that governor, who listened to the voice 
of compassion, and spaced to the vFretched criminal his 
only friend. What neither intimidation, confinemcLt, nor 
beating, had been able to aocomplieb, the affection of a 
rat brought to pass with a promptitude that seemed mira- 
culous. From the moment when he was permitted to keep 
the rat night and day in his bosom, the hitherto incorrigible 
convict became the mildest inmate in the prison. He 
still availed himself of his herculean courage and moral 
energy, but it was to maintain order among the more des- 
perate of his companions, who were inclined to enter into 
revolt against their guards. Ratapot, for so he had named 
his rat, was become an object of the tenderest aflfection. 
He divided his food with him, preferring to stint himself 
rather than the Uttle animal ; and finally became inge- 
nious in fabricating, during his rare hours of repose, a 
few trifling articles, which be sold to buy Ratapot spice- 
cake, and sugar, and other dainties in which he delighted. 
During the fatigue work, if Ratapot crept out of his mas- 
ter's wirt to sit upon his shoulder, the conrict would 
smilingly turn his head towards his friend, and dequUch a 
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double quantity of work. The animal, confiding in the 
protection and solicitude of his master, went and came 
quite at his ease, sure that no one dared offer him the 
least injury ; for to touch Ratapot had boen to expose 
themaelves to a terrible chastisement. Just for having 
thrown a little stone at him, a convict was once obliged to 
pass a week in the hospital, in consequence of blows in his 
breast from the mighty fist of Ratapot's protector. 

A year passed away, and the criminal was transferred 
from the painful labours reserved for the undisciplined, to 
the workshop of the mechanics, among whom he was not 
long in distinguishing himself by his superior intelligence 
and ability. As for lUttapot, he became the favourite of the 
pUce. Four years passed thus, during which the friendship 
between the convict and Ratapot contmuatly increased, and 
even became, if possible, more excessive in its tenderness. 
One day, a cat had entered the workshop, and traitorously 
attacked the sagacious animal from behind. His master 
bounded upon the invader — ^but not before it had hurt 
Ratapot severely — seized it between his hands, and 
bruised it to death in a few seconds. The recovery of 
the rat was slow, and during more than a month his roas- 
ter had to dress his wounds. What consoled the convict 
not a little, was the interest that every one took in the suf- 
ferings of his favourite. Even the hospital nurses furnish- 
ed him with bandages and medicaments ; and the surgeon 
himself did not disdain to give his advice as to the mode 
of treatment most likely to accelerate the cure. At length, 
after many days and nights of inquietude, Ratapot re- 
covered his health and gaiety. He still, however, trailed 
one of his paws after him ; and large, htire cicatrices were 
to be seen upon hb sides and back. The tractable crea- 
ture, however, had resumed his habits of fkmUiarity. 
Whenever a cat ventured into the workshop, the convict 
hid Rataj)ot in his bosom, and immolated the intruder upon 
its eviocmg the least disposition to commence an attack. 

One morning, good tidings of great joy reached the con- 
vict. Thanks to his excellent conduct during the four kst 
years, his sentence for life had been commuted into twenty 
years, in which term were reckoned those which he had al- 
ready passed in prison. ' It is to God and to Ratapot that I 
owe this !' cried he, tenderly embracing the faithful ani- 
mal ; but, nlos ! he was not to enjoy his new-bom liberty. 
The rebel convicts seized upon a guard, whom they im- 

}>risoned in one of their d >rmitorie8. They then menaced 
lim with death if he would not agree to their requisitions, 
first granting them a full and free amnesty for their re- 
bellion. Ra(apot*s master, who had not joined in the re- 
volt, remained silently behind the governors of the prison 
and the soldiers, who had received orders to fire upon the 
rebels. At the moment when the firing was about to 
commence, he went timidly up to the* director, and ad- 
dressed to him a few words in a low tone. 

*I accept the offer that you make me,' replied the 
other aloud. * You are about to mn a fearful risk ; but 
I give you my word that, If you return alive, from this day 
you shall be free.' 

The convict drew Ratapot from his shirt, kissed him 
two or three times, and then phiced him himself in the 
bosom of a young galley-slave, towards whom the ani- 
mal had frequently testified some degree of affection. 

* If I should not return,* said he, in an agitated voice, 
endeavouring at the same time to suppress the tears that 
were ready to burst forth — *lf I should not return, be 
kind to him, and lore him as I liave done !* 

He then armed himself with an enormous bar of iron, 
and marched straight to the dormitory, without appear- 
ing to take any heed of the projectiles that were laanched 
a^inst hhn from all sides. With three blows of the bar 
he broke open the door, rushed into the room, overturn- 
ing all who placed themselves in his way, hurled away his 
bar, seized upon the ensnared guard, and dragged him safely 
out of danger. At the moment when, after having protected 
the flight of him whom he had saved, and wrestl^ some mi- 
nutes with the IMous rebels, the convict prepared to de- 
mand the price of hi« victory, a rascal aimed a heavy 
Uow at his bead with the relinquished bar, and be fell to 



tlie ground, bathed in his blood. They carried the dying 
man to the hospital, where, his lipe pronounced but one 
single word, ' Ratapot !' 

The little animal appeared uneasy for a few days at the 
absence of his master ; then he became tranquil ; and 
finally transferred all his affection to liis new owner. The 
heroic convict was forgotten. 

POETRr OP THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
(From GUfilUtn's ' Buds of the Bible.*) 
Thi highest poetry in the New Testament^ is either didactic 
in its character, as the Sermon on the Mount, and Paul'fl 
praise of charity, or it is kindled up by visions of the fbtore, 
and apparitions through the present darkness of the great 
white throne. The resurrection, as connected with the 
doctrine of a general judgment, is the event which has 
most coloured the poetry of the New Testament The 
throne becomes a far more commanding object than even 
the mount that might be touched. Faint, in Ikct, is the 
reflection of this * Great Vision' upon the page of andent 
prophecy : the trump is heard, as if from a distance; the 
triumph of life over death is anticipated seldom, and with 
little rapture. But no sooner do we reach the threslMld 
of the new dispensation, than we meet voices flrom the in- 
terior of the eanotnary, proclaiming a Judgment; the sign 
of the Son of Man is advanced above, the graves aroond 
are seen with the tombstones loosened and the turf broken, 
and * I shall arise' hovering in golden characters over each 
narrow house; the central figure bruises death under his 
feet, and points with a cross to the distant horizon, where 
life and immortality are cleaving the clouds, and comiag 
forth with beauty and healing on their wings. Snofa the 
prospect in our Christian sanctuary ; and hence the super- 
natural grandeur of the strains which swell within it. 
Hence the rapture of the challenge, * death, where is thy 
sting ? * Hence the solemnity of the assertion, * Mmrvd not 
at this, for the hour is coming when they that are in their 
graies shall hear the voice of the Son of Blan.' Hence the 
fiery splendour of the description, * The Lord himself shall 
descend with a shout, with the Toice of the archangel and 
the trump of God.' Hence the harping symphonies and 
seienfold hallelujahs of the Apocalypse, * 1 saw the dead, 
small and great, stand before God.' Here, indeed, is a 
source of inspiration, open only to the New Testament 
writers. The heathens knew not of the resurrection of the 
dead. But Paul and John have extracted a poetry from 
the darkness of the grave. In heathen belief, there was, 
indeed, a judgment succeeding the death of the individoal ; 
but no general assemblage, no public trial, no Judgment- 
seat, * high and lifted up,' no flaming universe, and, above 
all, no God-man swaying the fiery storm, and, with the 
hand that had been nidled to the cross, opening the books 
of universal and final decision. 

' Meditations among the Tombs,' what a pregnant titie 
to what a feeble book! Ah! the tombs are vaster and 
more numerous than Hervey dreamed. There is the 
churchyard among the mountains, where the 'mde fere- 
fiithers of the hamlet lie.' There is the crowded cemetery 
of the town, where silent thousands have laid themselves 
down to repose. There are the wastes and wildernesses 
of the world, where * armies whole have sunk,' and where 
the dead have here their shroud of sand, and there tlieb 
shroud of snow. There is the hollow of the earth, whore 
Korah, Daihan, and Abiram, and many besidesi, hate been 
engulphed. There are the fields of battle, whidi hkrt be- 
come scenes of burial, as well as of death. And there is 
the great ocean, which has wrapped its garment of greea 
round many a fidr and noble bead, and which rolls its 
continual requiem of sublimity and sadness over the wSA- 
lions whom it has entombed. Thtis does the earth, with 
all its continents and coeans, roll aroimd the sun a 
splendid sepulchre ! 

Amid those dim catacomb?, what tiethns hart cdesosBd- 
ed ! The hero, who has coveted the dreadfU dbtitN^ti 
of entering hell, red firom a thousand victories, 1b ia the 
grave. The sage, who has dared to say IhtA, If Iw liid 
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been ooasnlCed in the making of the nniverse he had made 
it better, is in the grave. The monarch, who has wept for 
more worlds to conquer and to reign OTer, is in the grave. 
The poet, who, towering above his kind, had seemed to 
demand a contest with superior intelligences, and sought 
to measure his pen against the red thunderbolts of Heaven, 
is in the grave. Where now the ambition of the first, the 
insane presumption of the second, the idle tears of the 
third, the idler Uurels of the last? All gone, sunk, lost, 
drowned, in that ocean of Death, where no oar ever yet 
broke the perpetual silence 1 

Bat, alas ! these graves are not full. In reason's ear— 
an ear ringing ever with strange and mjrstic sounds — 
there is heard a voice, from the thousand tombs, saying — 

* Yet there is room.' The churchyard among the hills has 
a voice, and says — < There is room under the solitary birch 
which waves over me.' The city cemetery hath a voice, 
and says — * Crowded as I am, I can yet open a corner for 
thy dust; yet there is room.' The field of battle says — 

* There is room. I have earth enough to cover all my 
slaio.' The wildernesses have a voice, and say — * There 
is room in us — room for the travellers who explore our 
sands or our snows — room for the caravans that carry 
their merchandise across our dreadful solitudes.' The 
depth of the ocean says — * Thousands havo gone down 
within me — nay, an entire world has become the prey of 
my waters, still my caverns are not crowded; yet there is 
room.' The heart of the earth has a voice— a hollow 
vowe— and says—* What are Korah and his company to 
me? I am empty; yet there is room.' Do not all the 
graves compose thus one melancholy chorus, and say — 

* Yet there is room; room for thee, thou maiden, adorned 
with virtue and loveliness; room for thee, thou aged man ; 
room for tbee^ thoo saint, as surely as there was room for 
thy Saviour; room for thee, thou sinner, as surely as thy 
kindred before thee have laid themselves and their ini* 
quities down in the dust; room for all, for all must in us 
at last lie down. 



THE CHEMISTRY OF THE KITCHEN. 

A SUBS OF PAPBB8 BT A OOCHTBT DOCTOb's WIFB.— KO. IV. 

I HAVi promised to describe an element of the hydrogen- 
ous type; and it shall be the metallic principle, or base, 
of pearl-ash, a substance (the latter) which is not without 
its uses in housekeeping. That principle is called potas- 
siom in England, and Kalium abroad. 

POTASSIUM 

is a brittle white metal, not unlike silver or solid mercury 
to the eye, at the temperature of 82°; that is to say, at 
the temperature of ice. At 50^ it is soft and yielding. 
At 70^, the heat of a good summer's day, it is rather 
fluid than solid; but it is not a perfect liquid till it be 
heated to 150'. At a red heat» it passes away in 
vapour. It is opaque. It is a good conductor of heat and 
electric!^. In fact, it has all the properties usually as- 
signed to metallic bodies. It is at the same time lighter 
than water; and there are several other metals nearly as 
light. Nay, there are a number of circumstances, I am 
told, which dispose some part of the chemical world to 
consider hydrogen gas as a metal in the state of perma- 
nent vapour or dry steam. The fact is, that the wara metal 
is an artificial thing. The essential point consists in the 
iact that hydrogen is a perfect type of the so-called metal- 
licelements in all truly chemical re^Mcts. 

In truth, hydrogen and potassium may be taken as the 
trtreme types of the metallio class. Potassium is re- 
markable like phosphorus for the intensity of its chemical 
ijiaetions. When thrown on water, it decomposes that 
Mquid, f^propriating its oxygen, sets free its hydrogen, 
and dashes a^ut all the time, while both the liberated 
hydrogen and the exposed portion of the floating potas- 
siam take fira and bum with a beautUul purple flame. 
Wheii a piQoe of potassium, as clear and bright as qui<^k^ 
silv^, ifi euiosed to the air, it speedly tarnishes. Its sur- 



is the oxide of potassium. The outer particles of the metal 
have grappled and combined with particles of oxygen from 
the surrounding air. The reaction penetrates to the centre 
of the piece, and the potassium is not long of being all 
converted into this white oxide, commonly called potassa or 
potash. Even this potash is unstable in the air. It draws 
atmospheric water into its grasp, and is thereby changed 
into a compound of water and potash, known by the name 
of hydrate of potassa. When melted and cast into moulds, 
this hydrate is sold in the drug-shops as potassa fusa. 
The strongest heat will not drive its water from it, for 
they are united by one of the strongest of chemical attrac- 
tions. If some of this solid hydrate be allowed to continue 
in exposure to the air, it absorbs more water, and becomes 
deliquescent, and the silver-bright metal is gradually con- 
verted into a puddle of potash-ley before the observer. 
Its energies are not exhausted, however. That pun- 
gent alkaline liquor is not at rest yet There is a small 
proportion of cart>onio acid gas in the atmosphere, and the 
liquor potasses (for that is one of the old names of our 
potasdum-puddle) licks it into itself, until the origiaij 
metal is converted into a watery solution of the carbonate 
of potassa, or pure pearl ash — a substance commonly ex- 
tracted from the ashes of burnt wood. Such is the energy 
with which this potent element, potassium, hides itself 
from observation, and surrounds itself with defences i 

There is no wonder, then, that potassium was un- 
known till 1807, when Davy decomposed the long-known 
hydrate of the oxide of potassium by the aid of galvanism. 
It requires great care and some skill to separate potassium 
from its compounds. Once made, it has to be preserved in 
bottles full of naphtha, a liquid which contains no oxygen, 
else this eager element could not be kept under its surface. 
The atomic weight of potassium is 89. Its symbol is E. 

Speaking of symbols, I may explain the nature of them 
in this connection. For the sake of brevity in the repre- 
sentation of chemical substances, phenomena and results, 
it has been agreed to express the several elements by re- 
spective letters. These are called the symbols of the ele- 
ments. They are given in the elemental table contained 
in the second paper of this series. These primary signs 
are compounded, in order to signify compound bodies. 
For example, EO, the united symbols of potassium and 
oxygen, constitute the symbolical representation of the 
oxide of potassium, commonly called potassa. HO, hydro- 
gen and oxygen, stands for water, which is just the oxide 
of hydrogen. Consequently, EOHO represents the hydrate 
of potassa. Carbonic acid is composed of carbon (C) and 
oxygen, in the proportion of one atomic weight of the for- 
mer substance to two atomic weights of the latter, and its 
symbol is CO^. Hence EOCO> is the symbol for carbo- 
nate of oxide of potassium, and so forth. This glimpse of 
the practice of symbolical notation, so elaborately prac- 
tised in chemistry, will serve our purposes for the present 
The manipulation of chemical signs, with the intervention 
of algebraical symbols, will need another paragraph ; and 
it shall have it in good time. 

Another of the hydrogenous or metallic elements, which 
plays a oonspicuous part in the chemistry of linng beings 
and their food, is called 

SODIUM. 

This metal was brought to light by Davy a few davs 
after he had extracted potassium from potash. It is the 
metallic base or principle of common soda. Almost every- 
thing that has been said about potassium might be repeated 
concerning sodium. They are strangely like one another; 
but they have their superficial, as well as their deep -lying 
differences. Sodium is a little heavier than potassium, 
but its atomic weight is only 28 ; while its point of fu- 
sion is so high as 200^, or 12> below the boiling point 
of water. It does not bum on water, unless the water be 
hot ; or unless the piece of sodium under trial be held to 
one spot» and the cold water rest on a non-conductor such 
as charcoal. In foot, it might be called a less energetic 
species of potassium. At the same time, there is essentially 
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there exists between carbon and boron, nitrogen and 
I hosphoras, or the members of any other pair of elements. 
Both potassium and sodinm are widely spread in nature. 
They are found in plants and animals, in soils and rocks, 
in river- water and the sea; but always, of course, in a 
state of combination with other elements. The oxide of 
Bodium is called soda, and it is an alkali like potassa. 
There is another metal called lithium, the oxide of which 
(or lithia) is soluble in water, pungent and alkaline. 
Potassium, sodium and lithium are sometimes denomi- 
nated the alkaligenous metals. Lithium is rare, ai)d con- 
sequenitly of little importance to the culinary mind. I 
shall now say a few words concerning a terragenous or 
earth-begetting metal. 

OALCitnr 
is the metallic basis of common lime. It is a steel-grey 
body. It is con?erted into quicklime by oxidation. Its 
atomic weight is 20, its symbol Ca. It is Tery abundant 
in the world. Every particle of chalk, marble and lime- 
stone, fbr example, contains a particle of calcium at its 
core. Magneoum, strontium and barium are three ele- 
mentary metals, resembling calcium not a little; Magne- 
sium is the metallic root of magnesia, an earthy substance 
better known in the nnrsery than in the kitchen. Stron- 
tiam and barium exist in two well-known, but not greatly 
important earthy snbstances, called strontian and barytes, 
and very analogous in all their properties to lime and 
magnesia. These four oxides are called alkaline earths, 
because they are soluble in water to a certain extent, and 
the solutions have some of the properties of soda and pot- 
ash. Alumina, glucina, yttria, thoria, lirconia, are the 
earthy principles properly so called. They are the oxides 
of five corresponding metals respectively — aluminium, glu- 
cinium, yttnum, thorium and lirconium; which all re- 
semble one another as much as calcinm, magnesium, stron- 
tium and barium resemble one another. You see how 
the elements (hll into groups. Aluminium, as prepared by 
the chemist, is a grey powder, like that of platinum. It 
presents small spangles of a metallic lustne, and some- 
times spongy maasee as lustrous mad white as tin. It is 
intermediate in many signifioaat qualities between the 
metals already mentioned aad such elements as iron and 
manganese. Its oxide, or rust, is the pure matter of com- 
mon clay. Our crockery, our porcelain, our china, are all 
composed of the oxide of this metal, combined with silicic 
acid, or silica, and more or less of certain analogous 
oxides. 

The alkalis, the alkaUne earths, and the earths proper, 
then, are all metallic rusts, or compounds of so many dif- 
ferent kinds of metal with atmospheric oxygen gas. I say 
rusts, because the rusting of iron (which is a sort of mid- 
dle type of the whole metallic family) is just its oxidation. 
Iron rust is the oxide of iron. Blanganese, tin, gold, and 
the other common metals, are all converted into chalky 
powders when they are made to unite with oxygen. Hence 
these oxides used to be called calxes, or dbalks. The 
great Lavoisier perceived so many resemblances between 
the alkalis and the earths on one hand, and those metallic 
calxes on the other, that he ventured to foretell that the 
former should, one dav, be (bund to be the oxides of metals. 
This opinion seized the imagination of Davy, and he did 
not rest until he had discovered the strange new metals I 
have just run over. The sagasitj of Lavoisier and the 
ingenuity of our ooofttryman wiere never more remarkably 
displayed than in this brilliant and ianportant discovery. 

IRON 

has been mentioned as a type of the metallic character 
midway between potassium and hydrogen. Unlike the 
nineteenth century metals just described, it has been 
known from the most remote antiquity. Yet the occur- 
rence of free metallic iron must be exceedingly rare^ for 
few of the specimens said to have been sudi are well at- 
tested ; always excepting those of meteoric origin, whidi 
invariably contain nickel and cobalt It is plentiful, 
however, in combination with oxygen and with sulphur. 
It exists also in plants and animals. It is so widely dif> 



fused, indeed, that there are few substances in which H 
cannot be detected in some proportion or another. It has 
to be extracted from its ores. The principal of these ara 
the oxides of iron, called red haematite; the hydrated 
oxide, or brown haematite ; and the carbonate of the oxida, 
either pure or mixed up with silica, alumina and other 
extrinsic substances into the form of clay ironstone. 
It is from the last that most of the English iron b drawn. 

It is first roasted and reduced to a coarse powder. It 
is then submitted to the action of enormous heat, in ad- 
mixture irith charcoal or coke and lime. The carbon of 
the charcoal or coke combines with the oxygen of the oxide 
of iron, thereby setting free the metal The lime combines 
with the silica and alumina, thereby producing a fusible 
slag or glass. The free iron-particles melt, run togetho', 
and faU throu^ the melted lime slag to the bottom of the 
ftimace, whence it is run off, by the removal of a plug. It 
is one of the wonders of manufacture; and I advise my 
ingenuous pupils to seise the first opportunity that pre- 
sents itself of witnessing a oulinaiy speotacde on so grand 
a scale. The murky air, the torrid climate of the place, 
the unswerving glars and roar of the furnace, the thought 
of the fierce divorces and marriages of absolutely oountleas 
atoms going on within, the sweltering workmen, the 
blinding ivSk of the molten metal when it is drawn, and 
the supreme importance of the conquest in the onflowing 
history of the world, impart a strange interest to the scene. 

It is surely curious to think that this difficult process 
has been known, in one shape or in another, from tune im- 
memoriaL Many nations and tribes, usually accounted 
savage, are ui possession of the art Where and when did 
they learn it 7 Had the world a scheme of physical scioioe 
before our histories began; and are the making of iron, 
the production of bread, the brewing of alcohoUo drinks, 
and such proo^ses, its scanty remains? Or were these 
things actually invented by the immethodical sagacity of 
mighty patriarchs, men living nearer to nature than w^ 
and needing rather to appropriate than to discover ibe 
qualities of tlungs 7 Such is the Mosaic idea g[ the ques- 
tion, I should say, and certainly it looks like the true one. 
< And Zillah, she also bore Tubal-cain, an instructor of eveiy 
artificer ui brass and iron.* (Qen. iv. 22.) 

Be these things as they may, such is the process for the 
reduction of iron to its native state, as the technical phrase 
expresses it The metal procured by this methoo, how- 
ever, contains a good deal of carbon and unrcdnoed ore. 
It is rendered purer and malleable b^ exposure to a nvdt- 
ing heat while a current of air is directed upon the sur- 
ftiCQ, The earthy impurities rise to the top. The carbon 
is burned out of it, partly by the air, and partly by the 
oxygen of the unreduced ore. It is subjected, while still 
hot, to the operation of hammering, whereby its particles 
are driven nearer one another and its tenaci^ is inorsased. 
It is then what is called malleable iron. But it is not yet 
qnite pure. It contains a small percentage of carbon iad 
ersntrsces of silicon. The vraj to procure perfeotlj pure 
iron, is to put pure oxide of iron, which is eauly made, 
into a porcelain tube; and then to pass hydrogen over it 
when hcAted to redness. The l^drogen sweeps away lUl 
the oxygen, forming water in the state of dry steam; and 
the pure metal remains in the shape of a grey porous. 



Iron UI the most tenacious of metals. An iron wire will 
bear a greater weight hanging at the end of it, without 
breaking, than an equal and similar wive of ai^ ether 
metal. Hard and unyielding it becomes harder, l>ut also 
brittle, when it is heated and then suddenly cooled. Th^ 
temper iron in that way. When a piece of iron, say a 
strong wirCb is heated and then cooled vary slowljr, it is 
rendered softer. It also loses elasticity. It becomes flex- 
ible and plastic Its temper is wholly taken nut of it l^ 
a fbw rsMtitions of the experiment of heating follonad 1^ 
slow cooling. It is in this way that iron is annealed. Bow 
fit an image of the annealing of the hnmaa wiU I It is the 
pieture of a soul, from which there has bfejDL ^ast oijBt SBiaiy 
trace of e^tism. It represents ^ spirit ol^ediant ta tt» 
Universal Will, and plastic in ths hsad oTOom}^^ . 
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* Cut oft even In the bloMoms of my sin, 
Unhonsel'd, disappointed, unanneaTd; 
No reckoning made, but sent to my acconnt 
With aU my imperftctlons on my head.'— ZTom/dl 

At the red heat. Iron is capable of being welded; that 
is to say, one piece of iron can be tmly incorporated with 
another by the hammer and anyil. This property is the 
secret of the bkcksmith's trade. Iron is between seven 
and eight times the spedfio weight of water. Its magnetic 
relations are pretty well known in a general way, and I 
had best say nothing on that score, lor it wonid lead us 
into endless considerations. 

Thh metal unites eagerly with oxygen. In perfectly 
dry air, indeed, it undergoes no change. If moisture be 
present, howerer, its oxidation or rusting proceeds with- 
out delay. Heated to redness in the open air, it absorbs 
oxygen ; and hence the sparks the smith strikes from the 
iron he hits npon his anvil These sparks are redhot 
black scales of the black oxide of iron. In feet, when a 
bar of iron, kept at a full white heat, is brought under 
the pUy of a pair of powerftil bellows, it bursts into com- 
bustion like a slick of charcoaL This curious enough 
experiment is more easily performed by plunging an iron 
wire, with a bit of brimstone on fire at the end of it, into 
a vessel full of oxygen ga& It bums with beautiful scin- 
tillations; and the ashes, namely, the oxide of iron, fall 
to the bottom of the vessel. This is a fevourite experiment 
with showy popular lecturers, so that most of my readers 
must have seen it done. It is easy to prepare iron in the 
form of a fine powder, and that powd^ is so combustible 
that it takes fire the moment it comes in contact with the 
atmosphere. So much does the external and superficial 
property of combustibility depend on the mere mechanical 
state of a substance! 

When some iron-filnigs are put into pure water, no 
change ensues; but let some sulphuric add be added, 
and there instantly begins a series of phenomena. Bub- 
bles rise from the surfece of the iron ; and, when these 
are coUected, they are found to be hydrogen gas. This 
is one^ of the ways of making hydrogen, in fiict In the 
meantime, the iron is dissolv^ and the acid water there- 
upon becomes green. Hydrogen comes away, and the 
liquor becomes greener until the iron has wholly dis- 
appeared. The iron has appropriated the oxygen of some 
of the water, and, consequently, a corresponding quantity 
of hydrogen has been set free. But no sooner has the 
oxide of iron been formed in this way, at the expense of the 
water, than the sulphuric add has dissolved it. The green 
liquor, then, is a solution in water of the sulphate of the 
oxide of iron. If it be allowed to stand, the water evapo- 
rates by degrees, and green crystals adhere to the bottom 
and sides of the vessel. In other words, the experimen- 
talist has made a quantity of green vitriol or copperas ; 
for these are the old, and now the popular names of the 
Bnlphate under hand«»a substance much in use among 
country housekeepers for the dying of yam, and what not. 
It just remains to be added, that the metallic atom, which 
forms the nucleus of every single pariide of the market- 
woman's parcel oi green vitriol, is twenty-eight times as 
wavy as a partide of hvdrogen. The symbol of iron is 
Fe. The alchemists used to call it Mars, after the ^ and 
star of war. It has, doubtless, done yeoman serrioe in 
that bloody cause ; but it has been still more usdfhl in the 
wti of peace. 

Manganese is a metal which is very like iron, in almost 
*^1 aspects. K is of the same colour. It is almost of the 
■ame specific gravity. It might be said to be of the very 
8«M atomic weight. It needs nearly the same heatt to 
iQelt it Its diemical reactions are all sindlar, its combi- 
Balaons are analogous to those of iron. It is even magnetic 
*uIS7 low temperatures. In one word, it is a kind of 
^ngsQy inteasified iron. To condescend a moment to the 
s^room, it is as kin to the martial metal, as potato- 
^/ to whest«taroh, and both of these to arrow-root or 
tftpvoca. li most not be fiirgotten, however, that iron and 
>>^^"Saaae8^ are perfeotfjr distfaict dements. 

Ihcreioa Jn^ olber fmo demeats generally reoogidsed 



as the ingredients of plants and animals, and, therefore, of 
the food of man. They do not belong to the hydrogen, the 
oxygen* the nitrogen, or the carbon type of principles. 
At the same time, their purely cbemi(»U properties and 
relationships put them nearer the oxygenoid class than 
any other. Thdr names are chlorine and fluorine, and 
they constitute a characteristic elemental fiimily along 
with bromine and iodine. But the deecription of these pe- 
netrating prindples must be reserved for another paper. 



TALK WITH TIME AT THE CLOSE OF 
THE YEAR. 

Time, old time, with the forelock grey, 
While the year in its dotage doth pass awRy, 
Come, sit by my hearth, ere the embers fail, 
And hang the scythe on yon empty nail. 
And tell me a tale 'neath this wintry sky 
Of the deeds thou hast done as its months swept by. 

' I have cradled the babe in the churchyard wide ; 
From the husband's arms I have taken the bride; 
I have doven a path through the ocean's floor, 
Where many have sunk to return no more ! 
I have humbled the strong with thdr dauntless breast, 
And laid the old with his stafif to rest. 

I have loosen'd the stone on the ruin's height, 
Where the curtaining ivy grew rank and bright; 
I have startled the maid in her oouch of down, 
With a sprinkle of white 'mid her tresses brown ; 
I have rent from his idols the proud man's hold, 
And scattered the hoard of the miser's gold.' 

* Is this all ? Are thy chronicles traced alone 
On the riven heart and the burial stone? 
* ^'o, love's young chain I have twined with flowers, 
Have awaken'd a song in the roee-crown'd bowers; 
Proud trophies have rear'd to the sons of feme, 
And paved the road for the cars of flame. 

Look to yon child, it hath leara'd of me 
The word that it lisps ai the mother's knee; 
Look to the sage, who ttom me hath caught 
Intenser fire for his heavenward thought; 
Look to the sahrt, who hath nearer trod 
T'ward the angel hosts near the throne of Qod. 

I have planted seeds in the soul, that bear 
The fruits of heaven in a world of care ; 
I have breathed on the tear till its orb grew bright 
As the diamond drop in the realms of light : 
Question thy heart, hath it e'er confcst 
A germ so pure, or a tear so blest? ' 

But the dock strack twdve Arom the 8teq>le grey. 
And he seiaed his hour-glass, and strode away; 
Yet his band at parting I fear'd to olasp, 
For I saw the scythe in its earnest grasp, 
And read in the glance of his upwaxd eye 
His seeret league with eternity. 

Mjis SiaouRNST. 



B. B. B. 

^ Don't talk to me^ air, I know beet, and wont he dictated 
to by a aeif-conadted upstart 1 Leav# me.* 

^ Very well, air; good mocning*' 

<Umphr 

* W hat a strange, eccentric, old gentleman, Mr Crowther 
is,' thought the departing juvenile. 

* What a good-natured, aenthnental, monkey of a boy 
it is,' thought tiie remaining antiquity. 

Hr Crowther was a rich merchant in the <Aiy, a man of 
high standing and diaraeter, who made it his boast that 
he had never, during the forty y^rs he bad been in busi- 
ness, sent away an account unpaid. He was, moreover, 
a rough> bhmt, old-fadiioned Englidiman, who preferred 
his own wiH to the opinions of oSters, and looked with a 
feeling of contempt on every kinovatiofi on tiie praetioes 
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of the last century. He absolately loathed the Frenchi- 
fied, dandified modernisms exhibited by some of his clerks, 
and entertained more respect for his porters in their plain 
garbs than for the trinketed fops, some of whom carried 
on the I. i. d. department of his large establishment. Mr 
Crowther was a man of UuM)nic9, *0!' * Yesl' * Very well!' 
*IndeedI' 'Nonsense!' 'Stuff"!' *Bah!' 'Absurd!' 'Block- 
head!' and similar emphatics, constituted the staple of his 
sentences. On one occasion, the Honourable Crocodile 
Whine called upon him to solicit his vote and interest, as 
he, the said Crocodile Whine, was about to stand as a 
candidate for the representation of the city, when the fol- 
lowing conversation took place : — 

Whine — ' Mr Crowther, I have done myself the honour 
of calling to state my intention of appearing as a candidate 
to represent this great city in Parliament, and, knowing 
as I do your very extensive influence, and the weight 
which your opinion carries with it among your fellow- 
citizens and fellow-merchants — a weight which, allow me 
to say without flattery, is most justly acquired by your 

position and intelligence ' 

Crowther — * Cut it short, sir.' 

Whine — * I should be sorry to detain you from your im- 
portant mercantile transactions, but ' 

Crowther^* Don't then.' 

Whine — * But I was about to say * 

Crowther— 'Well?' 

Whine—' That ' 

Crowther-' What?' 

Whine — * Sir, excuse me — one word more ; may I flat- 
ter myself with the hope that I shall be honoured with 
your support at the ensuing election ?' 
Crowther—* No.' 

Whine — ' Doubtless, sir, you have considered well the 
political sentiments of my opponent in this important con- 
test • 

Crowther—* Yes.* 

Whine — ' And must therefore be aware that to support 

A man who entertains such unpopular sentiments is ' 

Crowther—' Duty.' 

Whine—' Is not what the nation has a right to expect 

of tho first merchants of the first city in ' 

Crowther — * Jericho ! ' 

Whine — * The first city in tho empire, or, to speak pro- 
perly, in ' 

Orowthei^'Bah!' 

Whine—' The habitable ' 

Crowther— 'Stuff*!' 

Whine — * The disposal of your vote, sir, is a matter 

which • 

Crowther — ' Belongs to myself.* 

Whine — * And I hope it is ' 

Crowther-' Promised.* 

Mr Whine bowed politely, and retired ; Mr Crowther 
did the same, and remained. 

But to return to our story— interrupted for the purpose 
of introducing this veritable anecdote, which will give the 
•courteous reader' a better idea of Mr Crowther than a 
dozen pages of description— the youth who departed soli- 
loquising on the oddities of the old gentleman was a near 
relation of the said old gentleman, being, in fact, the only 
son of his only sbter, Mrs Brompton. Mr Brompton had 
died in India, and the sorrowing widow, returning to 
EngUnd with her dear boy Alfred, devoted herself to his 
education, and to the formation of his mind and habita 
His general conduct was such as to encourage the expec- 
tation that her fondest wishes would be realised. But 
strange as it may seem to those who are ignorant of the 
mysteries of the heart, Alfred Brompton was smitten, 
wounded, and fell in love, one beautiful summer afternoon, 
in Hyde Park. We believe such thhigs have happened 
before in the history of our world. Young men some- 
times do fall in love. How to account for this fact is no 
business of ours ; enough that it is a fact, and we riiould 
like, for the oddity of the thing, to see the man who would 
Uke upon himself to denv it. We beHeve it has been 
customary ha all lands and m all generationSi But whether 



this be fabulous tradition or hbtorical truth, we are certain 
that the nephew of the surly old bachelor, Crowther, did 
fall, seriously and over head and ears, in love. Poor fel- 
low I Our fair readers are compassionately heaving a agfa 
for him. Dear tender hearts! how they do pity a bhin- 
dering young man in this ridiculous plight! And wis 
ever plight more ridiculous? Just look at that awkward 
mortal : first he stares, like a lamp-post in a London fog^ 
at some object passing on the other side of the carriage- 
drive, and then, as the object retires, he is moved by a 
sudden impulse to follow, and his first exploit is to kick 
his shins against a fruit-stall, and to pitch head foremost 
in the lap of the honest woman to whom the stall belongs. 
What a hubbub ensues I 

' O dear ! dear ! what shall I do ?' exclaimed the keeper 
of the stall, ' I am ruinated for ever ! All them fine fruit 
is gone, and I have sixteen poor little fatherless children 
at home who haven't tasted nothing thb blessed day. Ho 
dear, dear me!' 

' Sixteen little children!' exclaimed Alfred in horror, at 
the same time trying to wipe the red currant juice from 
his black waistcoat with his handkerchief, which he imme- 
diately afterwards used to wipe the perspiration from his 
brow, leaving it tinged like the forehead of a merry-andrew, 
much to the amusement of the bystanders, who bad 
flocked around to see the accident. 

Nothing like an accident to a London mob. It is (be 
joy of their existence. We lately saw a delicious accident 
near the famous ' Elephant and Castle.' It was the fall- 
ing and bursting of a large jar of treacle. The poor 
porter, who was drawing it towards its destination m a 
hand-batrow, looked black at the luscious commodity, 
but the swarms of shouting boys, who made their appear- 
ance as if by magic, were delighted be3rond measure. 
One poor little urchin plunged his lumd in the black 
liquid, and then, in his eagerness to 'save all,' he nearly 
swallowed his hand too; but tliis only added to the fun. 

To return to our hero, 'Sixteen little children wlo 
have tasted nothing to-day !' repeated he in amazement ; 
' but surely they are not all little ? ' 

' 'Pon honour, sir, the eldest is only twelve, and five of 
them is twins.' 

'Good!' shouted the mob. 'Go it. Granny! futt- 
rate!* 

' Twelve— five twins,* muttered poor Alfred ; * I don't 
understand— What's to pay? Where did she go? Do you 

know, mistress, who Ah ! stay, accept this haif-eove- 

reign. It's all I have about me at present, I shall be here 
again to-morrow.' 

' Thank your honour, you're a gentleman at any rate.' 
Brompton hastened away, whibt the grinning mob were 
repeating certain cabalistic terms, such as 'Did^em,' 
' Green,^' Softy,' &c 

But the fair and innocent cause of this catastrophe was 
gone. Alfred wandered over the park, along the banis of 
the Serpentine, among the trees, backwards, forwards, 
and crossways, but all in vain. At last, wearied of the 
fruitless search, and with a very unnsual state of heart, he 
returned home. Long after midnight he M\ asleep, and 
drearned about paths and beautiful creatures promenading 
therein; about swamps and quagmires, and croivds of 
dirty people ; about children fiseding on firuK, and cltaMwtw 
ously calling for more; about losuiff his way in a t&tigled 
forest, and being conducted out of it by a large Vt^' 
foundland dog ; about a terrible storm, and taking reAige 
in a cottage; and a number of other things «uch as VBoaDy | 
flit across an agitated mind in its dreams. Dreams! I 
what are they! Philosophy has attempted to exphun th«f 
phenomena, and poetry has sung abtmt their caa»e«, and I 
metaphysics has learnedly had its say, and theology bat i 
condescended to specuUte about the inner worW, md die | 
mystic intercourse of the human spirill mWk the ttitseea 
tenants of the air, but all is mystery still. Yet fb«C there 
is a reality indicated by these intaf^le tisi^nft ^ ^ 
head, we cannot doubt. Our own experience in Dieatii- 
land has been very extend ve« ^«iiav«^1ia4f ^ot^ites, 
repifeeentattons, and Beetles; we h^irt' itokrd 
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strange, and unearthly; we huTO held discourse during 
the hours of darkness — which, to the dreamless por- 
tion of hmnanity, would appear utterly incredible. Nay, 
we have had forewamings of coming eril, and nocturnal 
prophecies of fatare go<xl, which years after have been 
verified to the letter. And we are weak enough to believe 
in dreams ; that is, we believe that they are not all moon- 
shine or madness. We would not make them the rule of 
life, nor allow ourselves to abandon any enterprise to 
which daty called by their influence ; but we are credulous 
enough sometimes to think that they are — something! 
This grand condusbn leaves our ' dear reader ^ just where 
we found him ; so that perhaps he will suppose three 
months passed over, and accompany us to the sick room 
of Alexander Crowther. Evq. There are doctor, lawyer, 
and domestics. Wealth can purchase all these, but it 
cannot prolong life, nor boy a bolt strong enough to keep 
oat the last enemy. Mrs Broropton and her son are also 
there, as the only near relatives of the apparently dying 
man. His sister is affectionately paying those attentions 
to the sufferer which only a female can. The depth of 
the iemale heart can never be known, nor its wonderful 
treasures of love understood, until affliction, sickness, and 
death come to the domestic circle. Then, if at any time, 
woman is truly an help meet for man. The soft light of 
a beloved wife's countenance makes even the darkened 
chamber of sickness a place more than tolerable — a place 
to be almost desired ; and if the sufferer have also the in- 
estimable blessing of a peaceful conscience, and a faith 
resting upon the only Rock, may we not call him a tmly 
happy man ? Poor Crowther knew not the endearments 
of wedded life; he had never known what it is to pro- 
nounce that dumning word, ' wife ;* and it was but too evi* 
dent that his conscience was ill at ease. 

* Amelia,* said the sick man to his sister, ' Amelia, is 
that affair of Alfred*8 serious ? ' 

* I believe it is, brother.* 

*' You do not mean to say that — that — he really means 
to marry that penniless girl, after— after— all that I have 
said to him ? * 

* Dear brother, do not excite yourself with these matters 
now. Alfred partakes of his late dear father's decision of 
purpose, and, as I have reason to know, his affections are 
strongly fixed * 

' Bah ! the foo — pardon, Amelia.* 

* Brother, let us change the subject, and think of mat- 
ters more befitting your— our circum '— - 

Here a flood of tears testified the depth of the 1ady*8 
feelings. A groan escaped from the dying man. A long 
silence ensued. 

* Amelia, it is not too late. Your son*s obstinacy has 
cost him much. I have cancelled a will made in his fa- 
vour, because he would not break his boyish engagement 
with Grove's daughter. I have sworn that no child of 
his shall ever touch gold of mine — ^and — what was that ? 
—and if he will vow never to speak to her again— I will 
make a man of him — ^for life — but ; there it is again ! — 
Lights! — sister — it is dark — ring the — bell — for — candles.' 

Exhausted with thb effort, ne could utter no more. 
These were his last words on earth. 

While this solemn scene took pUoe, a conversation was 
going on down stairs, in which two servants, one of whom 
had been long in the service of Mr Crowther, took a pro- 
minent part 

* What is the reason,* asked the younger of the two, 
^ why master is so angry with Alfred Brompton ? I'm 
saie he*s a nise young gentleman, and everybody likes 
him.' 

* He is not so angry with Master Brompton,' replied 
the other, ' as he is with poor Miss Grove, and he b angry 
at her for no feult of her own.. I know all about it. I 
have been in this house thirty yeacs next Christmas, and 
should know something about Mr Crowther's ways ; and 
I do know a deal, a. great deal more than I'll tell to any- 
body,' 

* Ay^ of course/ said Mary, whose curiosity was fairly 

r »l.ia tanfa1iain<v SntinriAfinn ! ' Hnt Rttitv Jaaj*. 



you might tell mo, as a secret, you know ; I'd never tell 
nobody aj^in. Everybody knows your prudence, and I'd 
like to take example by yon, you know ; though for the 
matter of that, O dear I we're not likely to be long to- 
gether, for the doctor's lad, liim as carries the basket o* 
small bottles you know, told me as the doctor said as how 
roaster would not be long for this world.' 

* Hush your tongue,' said Betty, * I can't bear to hear 
that. I love my master, and have served him long, and 
have got so used to his cross and queer ways that I think 
it'll kill me to miss them.' 

* But — Miss Grove ? ' urged Mary. 

* Why,' said Betty, *you are so stupid ! It wasn^t Miss 
Grove at all, it was her mother. Haven't I told you ? ' 

*' No, Betty, dear, you did not tell me. Her mother ? 
dear me I how was that ?* 

' Love,' replied Betty, throwing her face up to the 
wall, as if surveying the well-polbhed covers which were 
arrayed there waiting to do duty — * love, to be sure. Mas- 
ter wanted Miss Finnb to marry him, and she wonIdn*t, 
and that's all' 

' Miss Finnis, Betty, who was she ? I never heard tell 
of her before.* 

' Child ! how stupid you are I Miss Finnis as was, b 
Mrs Grove as b, and in course Miss Grove's mother.' 

* O, I see it all,' exclaimed Mary ; ' and so master's 
angry at the daughter 'cause the mother jilted him ? I 
see, I see I' 

* Jilted him I ' cried Betty, angrily; 'jilted him ? No, no, 
not she, she was too good for that. She told him plainly 
that she would never marry a man without ^ 

* Without what ?' aeked Mary, eageriy. 

* Without what I fear you are without, Mary — the best 
thing in the world, Mary, and the sooner you get it the 
better — I mean religion.' 

* Was that the bell ? ' said Mary, going to the door. 

Whether it was the bell or not, we cannot speak posi- 
tively at this dbtance of time, as seventeen years liave 
elapsed since the death of Mr Crowther, and the occur- 
rence of the conversation just related ; but we can speak 
positively to the fact of dining with a dear friend the 
other day at his own well-covered table, in hb elegantlv 
fumbhed villa in Paddington; and we can speak posi- 
tively to the fact that his amiable wife, with their two in- 
telligent sons and three lovely daughters, were present on 
the occasion, and formed a group that any man in the 
realm might go miles to see ; and we can also speak posi- 
tively to the fiict that, before the ladies retired, our friend 
stated that fifteen years before he had married the best 
wife in Uie kingdom, and that to her, under Providence, 
he traced all hb earthly happiness. 

* A bit of pretty flattery, dear,* said the bdy smiling; 
* but don't forget B. B. B. So sa^Hng, she gracefully re- 
tired. 

Wondering what these mysterious letters might mean, 
we gbnced a note of interrogation to our friend, Mr Alfred 
Brompton — for our host was none other than he, and 
hb still beautiful wife was none other than the Uuiy whose 
sylph-like form had captivated him in Hyde Park many 
years before. 

* You wbh to know the signification of B. B. B.?' said 
he ; < yon shall hear ; but I thought I had told you the 
storv long ago ? ' 

* No, proceed ; it will be new, certainly.* 

' When I married my Emily, I was very poor, having 
only a small salary m the house of the Yokthens, German 
merchants It had pleased my respectable uncle, Crow- 
ther, to draw hb pen through a will which he had made 
in my fiavour, because I refused to withdraw my affec- 
tions from Emily. Well, there was no help for it. He 
did what he liked with lib own, and I liked Emily, and 
wanted to make her ray own. He was stubborn, and I 
would not yield ; and the consequence was, I lost the gold, 
and found a virtuous wife: the former gave me no 
anxiety, tiie latter has cheered me during many an anxious 
hour smoe. My only source of regret was that I feared 

mv nhatinftAV traiihlAH mv relative on hb d»ith.h«^. 
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Poor old mi\n I But I coald not aet the hypocrite, and 
pretend that I had foruaken Emily. No, uo, truth for 
ettr ! And she, when sh6 understood that I was penniless, 
K>ved me more tlian erer, although, when she learned the 
caase of my uncle*s displeasure, she felt it most keenly, 
and used to say^ * Dear Alfred, I hare made a beggar of 
you !' to which I always replied, * Dearest Emily, yon 
have made a king of me !* quite romantic, wasn't itt* 
' Go on, Brompton ; you tell your story queerly.* 

* Ahem I well. Mr Crowiher scattered his property to 
the four winds, in his last will and testament. He left 
some to a jockey club, some to a docbfancier, and some 
to a savage- looking fellow who had risen to eminence in 
the rat- killing profession. To a number of distant rela> 
tives he left trifling amounts. On mv dear mother, he 
settled a small annuity — I wish it had been greater, for 
her sake — so as to prerent any of it reaching my unworthy 
hands. To his servants he left considerable sums, espe- 
c'atly to old Betty Brown, who had been many years in 
his service. And the bulk of his property he generously 
willed to a needy gentleman who goes by the name and 
title of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I fancy he was 
at a loss what to do with it, and thought that a trifle to- 
wards the national debt would be gratefully accepted. 
Well, Emily and I were over head and ears in love, and 
so we got married, having no higher ambition at tliat 
time than fhrnished lodgings in the City Road. My (Hends 
fold me I was a fool, I answered that I did not pretend 
to be a philosopher, that 

•IloreilEmny. 
And she lorod I ;* 

and that we had unanimoutly come to the resolution that 
it- was more economical to live together than separately ! 
My friends had nothing for it but to hugh and iM me an 
odd fish, to w^ich I replied, thlit I was sorry fbr it, and 
hoped soon to be even. As it was fashionable to spend 
the honeymoon in the country, I thon|^ I might try to 
spend at least a quarter of a moon, one whole week, some- 
where out of the everlasting din of Cheapside. But this 
involved the awful necessity of asking leave from stem old 
Wilhelm Yokthen. I knew his dispoeitbn well He 
would grant no request, and yield to no solicitation, until 
everything connected with the matter in hand was f^lly 
and clearly put before him. He had no poetry, no ima- 
gination, no faculty of anticipating what one would say ; 
but, once fairiy in poaaession of every particle of informa- 
tion, he seemed to pat the thing in a pair of scales, and if 
the balance turned in your favour he was all benevolence, 
all smiles. So it fortunately happened in this ease, after 
sundry grunts, and ' ughs !' and references to my < goot 
uncle, Herr Crowther^ who had too much goot sense to 
get marrit.^ Well, Emily and self now became one, spent 
a whole week at Richmond — ^you smite, but I assure you 
that answered the purpose as well as Paris. The second 
dav after our return and settlemttat in our furnished 
lodgings, an old lady in mourning called on dear £hnily ; 
gave her name as Mrs Brown $ said slie had ultimately 
known her excellent mother, Mrs Grove ; expressed her 
earnest prayer for our prosperity, and departed, leaving a 
sealed packet addressea to me. Emily felt rather nneasy 
about this visit, and hastened to put the parcel in my 
bands as soon as I returned. On opening it, I found an 
inner wrapper addressed to my dear wife. Of ooorse, I 
handed the packet to her, saying — 'This is for you, 
love.' She begged me to open it ; I did so. It contained 
a letter to Emily, and, to our utter astonishment, no less 
than forty Bank of EngUnd notes, valua fifty pounds 
eaeh. In great agitation, I read the letter. Of course, 
I have the original, but I remember it word for word. It 
ran thus : — 

* DxAiv Mrs Brompton, — I thank God that, for your 
master's sake, as well as for your own, it is in my power 
to help those whom I greatly esteem, and who ought to 
have had no need of my help, if my late respected master 
had not been ill advised by a bad man. This mmn, know- 
ing that roastor did not wish Mr Alfred Brompton to 
marrv. but to be a bachelor like hhnself, and knowinar. 



too, that master had made a will, Icavnig roost of his 
money to his nephew, told a number of false things about 
him, and about you, dear young lady ! This man, rogue 
as he is, wanted to get the money to himself. Well, as I 
had been thirty years in Mr Crowtber*s service, and had 
been, indeed, hfe housekeeper for most of the time, he 
sometimes told me, when he was in good humour (akhongh, 
at other times, he did not speak to me for days), what he 
intended to do with his money. When I heard that be 
was not to leave anything fbr Master Alfred, I was in 
great trouble ; but as it was no use trying to change his 
mind. It occurred to me that I shoukl try to prevent the 
worthless fellow who was at the bottom of all this haviof 
it ail his own way. So one evening, when I brought in 
the hot water after snpp«r, and put down the tobacco, and 
made everything as cheerful as possible, hoping that he 
would speak pleasantly, I said, ' Please, sir, is there any- 
tlung else I can do for your comfort ?' — ' No ; comfort, 
eh ? Thank yon, Betty ; what's the matter ?' I had put 
my hand to my head; it was really aching with thought 
about your dear husband, as he now is. ' Not much, sir,* 
I replied. — ^Come! out with it; what ii it, Betty?'— 
* O, shr, I have been wondering what I am to do^ diouki 
I grow unwell, and not be able to work, and have to leave 
Your service, where I hars been so comfortable for, for, 
let me see—.'—* How kmg, Betty ?'— ♦ Nearly thirty 
years, sir.* — ' Bless me I Is it possible ? How time 
flies! But yon have savsd somethmg, Betty, haven^t 
you ?* — * Veiy little, sir ; but I daresay it'll be enough, as 

time is very uncertain, and- » ' — * Time ! DonH praicfa. 

Old maids never die ! I shall be dead first ; aad now, 
mark — don't intermpt me — ^your long[ and faithful ser- 
vices 9kaU be rewarded. Go now.' 1 his was enoi^ ; I 
knew that his word would be kept The very next day, 
the lawyer called. Well, when master died, and the will 
was opened, the te«yer said to roe, * Betty, I congratolate 
you. You are now a lady for life. Mr Cron^her has 
generoosly left you a legacy of two thousand pounds !' I 
was speechless with surpnse and joy — surprise that he 
should have left so rouch to me, and joy that I shouU be 
the means of helping }x>n to begin the world with some- 
thing. This money is not mine : it is yonn. May a 
blessing go with it ! I have as mndi saved as will keep 
me, for I need very little ; but should I ever need help, I 
will call upon you ; bdt yon need not seek me. I beg you 
will accept my boon. With many prayers for yoor pros- 
perity, I am, your humble servant, Bitty Brown.* 

^ Thus, my friend,' added Mr Brompton, ' you see the 
meaning of the letteaa B. B. B.— JSitty Bnmn*i Boon. 



PLEASURXS of OOSTENTMINT. 

I have a rich neighbour that is always so busy, that he 
has no leisure to laugh : the whole business of his life is 
to ffet money, and more money, that he may still get mote 
ana mote money. He is stUl drudging on, saying that 
Solomon says — * The diligent hand maJketh rich.* And 
it is true, indeed ; but he considers not that it is not in 
the power of riches to make a man happy, for it was 
wisely said by a man of great observation, * that there 
be as many miseries beyond riches, as ou this side of 
them.' And yet God d^er us from pinching poverty, 
and grant that, having a competency, we may be een- 
tent and thankful. Let us not repine, or so much as 
think the gifts of God unequidly dealt, if we see an- 
other aboumi with riches, when, as God knows, the cam 
that are the ke^ that keep those riches, hang often so 
heavily at the rich man's girdle, that they clog him with 
weary days and restless nights, even when others sleep 
quietly. We see but the outside of the rich man's happi- 
ness; few consider him to be like the silk-worm, tl^ 
when Bke seems to play, is at the very same time spuming 
her own bowels, and consuming hersclt And this many 
rich men do — loading themselves with corroding cmrea^to 
keep what they have already got. Let us, thersfore^ he 
thankful for health and competence, and above all, Ibr a 
quiet conscience. — Jzaak Wattofu ^^..^ 
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ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND JWFrT. 
TE.VB of the long summer ! Standing by thy new-made 
grafe, we would drop upon it a garland woven of thy 
pleasing memories; and though &b moumftil oypress- 
leaf shows here and there in the manj-coloured wreath, 
yet *tis an odour of summer flowers that it spreads around 
thy tomb. Strong arms bore thee to Uie grave— arms 
which thou hadst made strong by thy blessings; and the 
hymn that rose into the blue skies was no dirge of disoon- 
solate sorrow, but a hymn of quiet joy. For though thou 
art gone, thy benefits surrire thee. Year of the long sum- 
mer * bow many hearts hast thou filled with joy !— how 
many bams hast thou filled with plenty ! How many a 
p«le thee has grown ruddy beneath you .'—into how many 
sickly frames have ye sent anew the gush of health ! How 
many a mother, who had hung in long^ lone vigils over the 
sickbed of her child, beheld that tiny form led forth onoe 
more into the sunny air, and that pale little iSuse grow 
plump again, and dimpled in smiles; and on her knees 
has whispered up to those blue skies, up through that 
flood ai sunshine, to the throne of Meroy, < Thou sentest 
the long summer to save my child !* It seemed as if the 
Diigratory birds of the South had brought their radiant 
summer with them on their wings, or as if the genii of the 
Orient had vaulted us in with the flowing skies of theloog- 
lostEden. 

How must the icy steppes of the Far North have rejoioed 
IB thy splendour !*— those endless froien plains, where 
the blinding ioe-blink, or the dreary shimmer of the nor- 
thern lights, serve only to make the deep soHtude more 
ghostly. The flap of no wing breaks that death-like still- 
ness — ^the heaving of no ocean breaks the monotony of the 
frozen land. The Needle itself rests from its rovings; and 
there, where Nature sits alone in her inner shrine— in that 
vast temple, floored by the glimmering ioe, and roofed by 
the ever-stury sky*-point8 down to the home of its mys- 
terious fluid, which keeps evw traversing to and fro, fol- 
lowing the finger of Qod through the soUtude-f 

Wastes of the Pole ! ye are not tenantless now. Man 
has risen above the trammels of his oUy, has thrown 
off the orust of selfishness, and shown to the world his 
higb soul within. His generous love, his noble daring, 
have stirred the froien solitudes of the north, and led a 
crusade, in search of his fellows, into the depths ot the 
arctic sone; not to reeoue a holy city firom the infidel, but 
to save man's fliir name from the scoffer, and to make a 
reality of the holy phantasm of fraternity. On the 10th of 
January, the first ships sailed ; others followed ; and soon 
eleven vessels from our harbours, besides others from the 
fraternal ports of America, were penetrating the deriout 
creeks and perilous passes of the ice, in search of the long- 
losl Pranklm. Has the niissk>n of those generous hearts 
soooeededt Has that God, with whom nothing is impos- 
sible, preserved the long-lost ones in the storehouse of Uie 
snow ? or have they yielded up their souls in tha solitude^ 
•nd passed unwept into the presence of their Makw? Who 
can tell? Two vessels have returned from the searotk— 
unsMoessfcU May God speed the others! How many 
aazieQs hearts go with them ! With how many vows and 
prayers ave they freighted ! life and death hover in the 
p ro s p erous or adverse breeies that fill their sails. 

Biery year Engl a nd 's glory is extemting-— every year 
the grsies of her ehikiren spread further and farther; al* 
ready the hour seems doss at hand when < wave mav not 
feam^ nor wild wind sweep, where rest not England's dead.' 



* The following paragraph, m to the lenf^b of day In the north, 
Mkt summer, is worth pmerring. ' So bright hate the nights been 
of lata,* says the * John oXSroat Jonmal,* * that, any areaing dnrlog 
the peat tetaigbt, MnaU newqitper mtel could bo read in the open 
air here, at a qoarter past eleren o'clock. Last Wednesday night, we 
were oat testing, as an ezperlnient. the possibility of reading thtis at 
mtdnlgfat; and as the town-clock of Wick strudc twelve, we saw to 
rsad a ae w s p ap a s ' dialteotly by the nnaasiBted * light of diqr.* Onr 
Reafraphloal position ia betwixt the Mth and 69th dogroes of north 
kiUuda* 

^ The magnetic pole Is not a fixed point, bnt yarlcs Its geographl' 



With what mingled emotions do we now, seated by our 
happy firesides, listen lo the proudly moumftil strains of 
the gentle Hemans, and think of our fellows' daring death 
at the Pole:— 

*0n the froseo deep's repose, 

Tia a dark and dreadfU hour, 
Whon round the ships the ice-flelds dose^ 

And the nortliem night-douds lour. 
Bat let the ice drift on t 

Lot the cold blue desert spread! 
Their oourae with mast and flag is done— 

EreA there sleep England's dead.* 

Death t last foe of our fiUlen race ! in vain do men seek 
to shun thee. The suns of the south cannot enervate thy 
arm, the rigours of the north cannot deter thy approach. 
In the voiceless solitudes of nature, as in the busy haunts 
of men, thou stalkest along in unpitying gloom ; we bo- 
hold thy shadow when thou pausest to strike, but cannot tell 
whence thou comest or whither thou goeet After a long 
scourging of Europe, and, alas ! of our own isles too» thou 
hast pasosd at length to the realms of the New World; 
and in the Isles of Health,* in the blooming Archipelago 
of the We8t» art now reigning with oruel sway, till men 
there groan in utter desolation, and lose all relish for life 
through very fear of dying. 

Yet how busy, in the past year, has the spoiler been 
among ourselves. In the last days of December, '49, died 
Tytler, the hbtorian of Scotland ; one month later, and 
the illustrious Jeffrey followed ; yet again a month, and 
Allan, the fnend of 8oott» the president of our artists, went 
too. Exactly two ninths laier (April 22), and Words- 
worth, our laureate^ and first of poets, was gathered to his 
fathers, at the ripe age of fourscore. He hu gone on his 
last solemn JSxoorsioa, and has now entered within the 
veil, and beheld those sacred mysteries which, while in the 
flesh, he reverently desired to look into. Now, ' he shall 
see them for himself, and not another.' 

The opening year took away the obiefe of intellect ; its 
meridian mowed down earth's great ones. Peel! how 
shall we reoord the shudder that ran through the land, as 
the telegraph announced thy sudden doom 7 In the glow 
of health, in the prime of intellect, one stumble of a riding- 
horse, and thou Uyest prostrate at the feet of the King of 
Terrors. One moment the grim one's dart hung suspended 
— the next, thou wert in eternity, and a nation in tears ! 
Lauded by new allies, branded by old friends, what shall 
we say of thee ? Take this for epitaph : A nation mourned 
thee. A week later, and a royal duke and an American 
president followed thee from this world of vanities.— 
Death had one triumph more^ and shall we not reoord it? 
Shall we refose a plaoe in our cypress-wreath to the weary 
exile? — to Inm who^ bom a prince, had worked for his 
bread like a peasant's son — the ruler of a kingdom, yet 
the poor tea^ier in a school — the twice-proscribed of 
France^ the twioe-adopted of England — the king of the 
people, yet the banial^ of the mob; who, having gone 
throng^ every ricissitude of liiSe, had found * passing away ' 
written upon thesa all ; and who came at last, with an 
humbled soul, to lay his diist among the free fields of Eng- 
land. Louis Philippe 1 thy favourite daughter soon fol- 
lowed thee— the crowned and the uncrowned went tog^ 
ther; and on the 11th of Ootpber, Bel^m mourned her 
queen. 

Mighty ones. Life and Death ! never are ye long seen 
apart The world is your vast battlefield, where the one 
keeps hourly pouring in her thousands, which the other 
mows down remorsely with his scythe. Yet, like a slowly 
advancing tidev life is ever gaining on her fbe : happy 
emblem of the time when our race shall at length regain 
their lest birthright, and Death itself be no more ! 

May morning, the merry First of May, was sending its 
sunbeams and gladsome memories over the land; and 
wherever the rillage Maypole still stood on the village 
green, fresh garlands were hanging on it, merry little 



• The Wast India Islaada, which have af late j^tan niporseded 
Madeira and Italy as the ikvourite reaort of InTallds. The latest 
accrnnts mention the dreadftU n|nyre9.<9C ^ ^l^^«^Wl<* ^^ 
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Toioee sang, and bappy little forms went dancing round 
it; when, lo! the booming of the Tower guns, volleyed 
baok from castle to castle tlirougbout the land, stopped 
the little rompe in awed surprise, and the wondrous wires 
announced the advent of a tiny stranger, royal, indeed, in 
birth, but more helpless, and not more loved, than them- 
selves. On that May morning, our Queen was safely deli- 
vered of a young prince, and her people rejoiced when 
she rejoiced. 

These royal salvoes found a Strang echo in the East. 
At the very time the festival guns of the Tower were firing 
in England, a sound outdoing the roar of a thousand can- 
non shook the Ganges to its lowest depths, and spread 
terr(^ and devastation along its sacred banks. For on 
that same first of May, an ordnance fleet of tMrty boats, 
carrying three thousand barrels of gunpowder, blew up at 
Benares, shattering houses to fragments, and killing or 
wounding twelve hundred persons. The old fiv^-gods of 
the East seemed to have descended in awful avatar. And 
again,.two months later, on the bosom of the same holy 
Qang^ the same terrific sounds were heard, a similar 
crashing explosion took place, when boats were blown to 
shivers, but no lives lost 

As if to rival the ravages of fire in the distant East, our 
own waters have had their wofiil triumphs. On the Tongue 
Sands, off Margate, the Royal Adelaide steamer struck on 
the 80th Afarcb, and went down with two hundred persons 
on board, all lost ; while on the broad waters of the Severn, 
the Red Rover blew up, sending a score of passengers into 
eternity. Early on the morning of the 18th of June» ere 
the midsummer sun arose which, five-and-thirty years be- 
fore, had looked on the mingled horrors and glory of 
Waterloo, cries more piteous than ever rose from that 
bloody field were heard off the Wigton coast, where the 
ill-guided Orion foundered on a rock, and sixty of her 
crew met a watery grave. 

We chronicle no more of these moumftil events, and turn 
from the tndmorabilia of peririnng man to the more durable 
trophies of his genius. On the 6th of March, the celebrated 
tubular bridge over the Menai Straits was epened; while 
the ktst wedL of August beheld a speetaole more extraor- 
dinary still, in the establishment of a submarine telegraph 
between France and England. Would that the countries 
thus joined were as united in heart as they are, and have 
long been, in intellect ! Sdenee and knowledge aUke are 
making onwonted strides. Earth is revealing her buried 
things ; the records of the ancient world are cUily opening 
to our view. New light is dawning on the old times 5 
Egypt ; while on the plains of Shinar, the monuments of 
long-forgotten civilisauon come forth anew into the light 
of day; and in their sculptures, pictures, vases, we find a 
fossil history of earth's oldest empires. 

In the middle of October, was landed the Winged lion 
of Nineveh; and on the 4tfa of November, came the Great 
* Buir of Babylon. In March, the Pope had been brought 
back to his capital, from which he had fled eighteen months 
before^ disguised as a lackey ; and scarcely was he reseated 
on his throne — which still totters, though upheld by the 
bayonets of France — ^than he began to throw his nets 
over the Protestantism of Britain. But be was too preci- 
pitate. One roar of indignation, one explosion of national 
ire and alarm, broke over the length and breadth of the 
land. Never were the people so unanimous and so impe- 
tuous. What is to be the upshot? May their sentiments 
on this subject be as wise and as stable as they are now 
vehement and impulsive I 

Let us now extend our gaze beyond our own horizon. 
Let us turn our eyes to the regions of the Ikr west, and 
behold an Anglo-Saxon empire growing np with unparal- 
leled rapidity on the distant shores of the Pacific Cali- 
fornia still < goes ahead.' Despite all prognostications to 
the contrary, her mines still prove most abundant, and 
their yield is actually increasing. Immigrants pour in 
from all quarters of the globe, and nearly a hundred thou- 
sand men are now at work in the * gulches' of her aurife- 
rous mountains. San Francisco keeps pace with this ex- 
traordinary rush, and a large and populous metropolis is 



now reflected on the waters of its magnificent bay, on whon 
banks, three years ago, not a hamlet was standing. Again 
and again has this mushroom capital been rmged ligr 
extensive fires (no less than thrice within the last year), 
and again and again has it sprung pbasnix-Ulce from its 
ashes, each time handsomer and more solid than before. 
The brief history of this one city can find no parallel for 
marvels in the world. It seems rather to belong to tbe 
tales of the genii than to the sober ohronioles of tnitk; 
and already the * Times' ' correspondeut declares it * tbe 
largest port in the world ; ' the language of exaggwation, 
of course, when one thinks of London, but sUU most sigm- 
leant of the extraordinary flood of proeqierity which baa 
filled its docks. What is still more important to the werld 
at large, the rich produce of its mines promises to eonfor 
a mighty benefit on mankind ; and the five or six millioDS 
of gold which have already found their way into this ooan- 
try is, silently and unnoticed, raising our prices and re- 
storing prosperity. It promises to renew, throughout 
Europe, Uiough probably in a less degree^ the remariLable 
impulse which, in the sixteenth century, was communicated 
to the arts, sciences, and sodal prosperity, by tbe discofeiy 
of the goIdeA treasures of the New World. Providence h 
ever kkid : the past age has been a most momentous 0Be» 
and now she comes to put money in our hands, in order 
that we may run the next half-century still more trium- 
pbantly. Under her benign guidance, mankind have ad- 
vanced more rapidly during the last fifty years than ia tbe 
preceding three hundred. Blay Uiat progress continue— 
may man advance rapidly in bis upwaitl destiny! Ok 
that he may not mar the blessings of his Divine leader! 

But there are strange omens in the sky. A orUnsoD 
olood overhangs the continental realms ; and those blessed 
Christmas ski^ whose golden orbs still keep repeatiog, 
* Peace be on earth t' seem pregnant with flerj meteors 
and waving swords. Those skies which heard of yore 
the message of divine lev<e->those calm bhie heaveas, 
that curtained the Saviour's cradle— are now red with the 
fiames of hostile bivouacs, lurid with tbe ominoas glars ef 
the camp-ire. Russian, Prussian, Austrian, staad pans- 
plied in menadng array; and the passes of the Bofa^niaa 
mountates are glittering with marching bayonets^ or ring 
with the clanging hoofs of the war-horse. The white flag 
of peace is still seen fluttering amid the doepening gleon, 
but war mutters underground like a prisoned earUiquake. 
The storm may blow past; or, ere this meet yovr eys^ 
reader I it mnr have burst in a whiriwind of flame, that 
will draw all Europe into its vortex. May the God of all 
peace descend, and calm the troubled waters ; may he de- 
scend, and allay the warring passions of his creatures! 
If not, may he shield us in the year to oorne, as he has 
done in the years that are past, from the wrath of Uie foe- 
man, and keep this island an altar consecrate to Himself! 
What is our prayer at this moment? Is it for military, 
oommereial, or p<Aitical triumph ? Is it for success in the 
tented field, or amid the wa? ing com — in the bomiding 
ships, as they breast the ocean, or in the mine and ma- 
nufactory, where the sweat of hundreds makes the gold of 
one? No. It is that our land may be a Christian land, 
in reality, as well as by profession — ^that onr people may 
have the foar of God in their hearts, and His praises on 
their lips. And, then, all shall be well : come weal, eome 
wo, all shall be well ! Whatever befall, let it not shake us 
from our high purposes; and let us ever remember the 
wisdom of the Eastern sage, who, when asked for a motto 
for a ring which might support its wearer al^e in pros- 
perity and adversity, wrote, 'And this, too, shall peat 
away!' 

Eighteen-Fifty, forewell ! Long will thy sommer-mene- 
ries float round.us like a dream of the south—a dreafli of 
radiant skies, of fruits, and flowers, and all bright tUftgi. 
Culminating year! in thee the centtiry has ftA6hed its 
meridian. What an eventful epoch has clos^ wMi thee! 
Bom and cradled in war, the century soon forMD]^|tte 
crimson flag for the white banners ef pett^."^Vmwea 
evei^glorious, both by land and sea, ivercp iUe* ptresMliriJf 
her youth, but we prise for more her lOkt ^gSHs^^ tansm^M 
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iodostiy. The peaoefol triumphs of internal reforms hare 
nud^ memorable ber maturer years ; the steam^ngine and 
the tptDniag-jenny, the railroad and electric telegraph, and 
a thoosaod minor discoveries, have remarkably advanced 
the material interests of mankind ; while the researches 
into mesmerism and olainroyance have unveiled deep mys- 
tmes of our spiritual lifii. 

And now we haie sailed through a joyous Christmas- 
time into a New-year, and sre already floating down the 
broad stream of another hal^oentury. May its waves flow 
brightly with us all, and mirror on its calm surface pure 
bcariB and happy fhees I How the streets are ringing with 
the merry sounds of the New-year ! May it prove a • happy 
New'year,' indeed, and a veritable commencement of that 
* good time,' which seems so long of coming ! 

WHITTLINGS FROM THE WEST. 

BTABKLLOa 
HEAP Tni NINTH. 

I HAD been recommended to establwh myself at Payne's 
Hotel; bat Payne^s Hotel was a big, bustling pUce, and 
I preferred retirement and quiet. With the view of se- 
curing these two oomforts, I visited a variety of genteel 
streets, ia which apartments were to be obtained, but, not 
finding any to my taste, repaired to the neighbourhood of 
the Battery. I knocked at the door of a neat house with 
green blindsi aod inquired for Miss Priscilla Partlet, and 
Miss Prisetlla herself responded to the knock. * Had she 
aceomntodation, &c. ^.* ' Yes — would I walk in ? that 
waa the sitting- room ; a delightful view of the St Lawrence 
hom the bow window ; and if I would have the goodness 
to step up stairs, she would exhibit the dormitories.* I 
did SO) and entered oue. Miss Priscilla, howerer, modestly 
remained oateide. * Ah I but how is this?* said I ; ' here 
art pe. beds.' * Yes,* replied she ; ' there is Mr Small, 
tbe member; young Tucker, the arUst; Lieutenant 
Bowdy ; and Doctor Pnnakin ; the J^M bed is unoccupied 
at preseot* I said, ^ O, indeed !' and, with all dtae defe- 
miee to Mr Small» the member ; young Tucker, the artist ; 
laeutesant Rowdy ; and Doctor Pauakin (^one of which 
select party was now visible with his long delicate legs 
protruding about three quai*ters of a yard l^yond his pre- 
scribed liraite of counterpane), declined the honour of 
their noetumal acquaintance. My next application was 
more saccessfuL. Mademoiselle Miliefleurs, a sprightly 
Jfoiag French Canadian lady, could oblige nte with every- 
thing I required, and we came to terms upon the spot. She 
thought it prudent, however, to inform me that she had a 
very rich old gentleman boarding with her, who was some- 
what flighty at times, and said and did queer things ; but 
he was quite harmleni — only pUyful — a little playful. As 
there was nothing objectionable in a little playfulness, I 
closed the engagement with Mademoiselle at onee, handed 
her a reference^ sent down to Payne's for my luggage — 
or plunder, as Americaus term it — and then started Toi a 
stroll until dinner-time. 

The Frenoh Canadians, or ^babitans* as they are gene- 
rally called, are the politest people in the world. Two of the 
homblest of them meeting in the street, shake hands with 
the utmost elegance, and addressing each other as * Mon- 
sieor," ralae their blue nightcaps, and bow with a grace that 
is perfectly enchanting. They rejoice in frock coats and 
nether garments of a bilious grey, patronise lon^ pictu- 
resque U>ota of a sombre hlack, and wear about theur waists 
handsome sashes of a gaudy red, which are sometimes 
profusely decorated with coloured beads. But the gesti- 
culations of the men, when in conversation, are so ener- 
getkv ^$>t several times I suspected pai'ties of them to be 
quarrnUwigy and bent upon mutual slaughter. This was 
<uily .their, wayj. I waa told. They are a harmless, indo- 
le^, cqf^i<Wled race of people, and seemed to be on good 
ten^:it^ th^ EugUah who are resident among them. 
, Ifi^E^ur 3(G^b«n, the playful gentleman (to whom 
y a d yg »Qi>i p }le4Btgft4wped me when dinner was announced), 
mt^»k¥i^ri»^!^'kfi^i'^0 He was a corpulent personage, 



and wore a little, dusty, brown wig, the size of a sparrow*^ 
nest; which, having no fastening, slipped about where- 
ever the humour took it — first over his right eye, then 
over his left ear, and then into his plate. When grace was 
being said by the Rer. Mr Tombs of Connecticut, Mon- 
sieur Bonbon flopped down, with the most moving solem- 
nity, upon his knees, and having subsequently neglect- 
ed to get up, was obliged to be hoisted to his legs by 
the company generally. Mr Tombs and I soon became 
acquainted, and entered into conversation. He had a 
long, thin, white face, and wore bis hair all tucked awny 
behind his ears, as though it would not be wanted till 
by-and-by. He made use of some peculiar phraseology, 
tmt did not ' guess * much. He patronised a quiet bit of 
honey-dew ' occasionally, however, for I saw him take out 
his boic, and push a portion of its contents surreptitiously 
into his cheek. He said there was no particular credit 
due to Wolfe. When the news was brought to Montcalm 
that the English general had cai-ried tho heights, Mont- 
calm only laughed, and treated the matter as a joke, in- 
stead of sallying out at once, and cutting Wolfe and his 
little army to pieces ; or, what would have been wiser, re- 
tiring into the citadel and standing a siege. Mr Tombs 
furthermore stated, that if so and so had but taken pUce, 
such and such a thing would not have occurred, and then 
somebody would have found himself in an awkward 'fix;' 
to which I replied, that life is made up of apparent acci- 
dents and oversights, and a man is not to be judged by what 
he didn't, but rather by what he did ; and that if Mont- 
calm made a mistake, Wolfe was right in availing himself 
of it, &0. &C. &c. The argument was here interrupted 
by Monsieur Bonbon, the playful gentleman, who stalked 
mysteriously to my chair, and whispered in a hollow tone, 
* Don*t mind him — mind me^ not him ; ' so I assured Mon- 
sieur that I would not fail to eomply with his kind sug- 
gestion, and began to amuse myself by drawing out my 
plane for the morrow. 

But the morrow drew out plans for itself. I was 
seiaed with the Canadian cholera. A gentleman afflicted 
with this diabolical complaint presents but a sorry figure. 
I inquired the name of the most scientific medioal prao- 
titioner in the neighbourhood, and hearing that Dt 
Panakin's professional fame stood high, despatched a 
huskey for him ; but in return received a polite intimation 
tihat Dt Panakin (who had a talent for music) was in the 
middle of a difficult vocal duet with a married kdy, and 
would not be disengaged for some time. I asked how long 
attacks of this nature usoally ksted, and was told that 
some persons were indisposed for two days, others for ten, 
and many for upwards of three weeks or a month ; that 
people were always taken with something of the kind on 
their first arrival in Canada, and it was brought on by 
drinking of the St Lawrence water; but wh^her they 
drank of the St Lawrence water or not, they were sure to 
be laid up sooner or later, and the only remedies were pa- 
tience and water-gruel ilademoiselle, nevertheless, pro- 
cured me some burnt brandy and sugar, which she said 
was a capital thina, and I promised to give it a tziaU 

As I was revolvmg the anticipated unpleasantnesses of a 
long confinement to the hou^e, Monaieur Bonbon entered, 
and, seating himself upon a roeking chair precisely oppo- 
site me, began to counterfeit the agonice of a person in 
the last sUge of cholera. My good nature (of which I 
possess— even at tbe best of times — but a scanty portion) 
was scarcely proof against tbe infliction of so unseason- 
able a piece of pantomime ; and grasping a heavy footstool, 
I was about to kunoh it at the French gentleman*s head, 
when, with a shrewdness of which I had barely believed 
him capable, he read my intention, skipped pleasantly to- 
wards the tumbler d burnt brandy, drained it to the very 
dregs, and then, with a graceful kiss of the band, and wave 
of his wig, disappeared. 

The next morning found me better, and, sallying gaily 
out, I went through the citadel, over the works, and upon 
Cape Diamond. In the evening, I paid a visit to the 
Plains of Abraliam, and stood upon the spot where the 
gallant Wolfe received his mortal wound^^d breathed 
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f(>rth his soul. I afterwards strolled to the steep up 
which he led his men and dragged the heavy cannon. It 
is a formidable one, anii the h^^ that could plan such a 
surprise was worthy of the spirit that achieTed it. 

And it was with equal delight and interest that I listen- 
ed to tales of Montcalm's cool intrepidity. He was an ac- 
complished general, but alas (for there vnll be an aks in 
the (uBtory of even earth*s greatest), his Strang eonduct at 
Ticonderoga has lefl upon his memory a stam which the 
laurel leaves of victory can never serve to hide. 

It was evening. If I had deemed the Rev. Mr Tombs 
of Connecticut by any means a sharp and intelligent man, 
Master Washington Tombs, his son and heir, was in 
every respeet worthy of his sire. He was a young gentle- 
man of about nine years of age, and three feet in height ; 
and wore a species of knee-breeches, whose stylo and 
arrangemoHt struck roe as bekg somewhat primitive and 
peculiar. His ear, like his patent's, served (to use a nau- 
tical figure) as a sort of belaying-pin to his hair, behind 
and around which that was all carefully coiled away. The 
young lady boarders patted his head, and called him a 
'little dear,* a * sweet child,' and so forth ; but emigrated 
from the sofa, nevertheless, on the cushion of which 
artide of furniture the interesting boy had conmienoed a 
series of spuHted somersets. He executed five or six 
very cleverly, but, on wishing to indulge m a seventh, 
had to undergo earnest expostulation at the hands of 
Mademoiselle MUIefleurs and other ladies, as the recrea- 
tion was discovered to have resulted in the temporarv 
disbevelment of some portion of the young gentlemana 
linen. Debarred from the further enjoyment of so re- 
freshing a pastime, therefore. Master Wadiington brought 
bis eyes suddenly to bear upon myself, and observed, * I 
gueas you*re a Britisher.' I pleaded guiltv, and feigned 
sleep. He paused a second, and then continued, * We*re 
an almighty people, we are ; our country will whip yours 
afore long.* I should not enter this brief (though certainly 
not pointless) conversation among my other meraorandaj 
did I not deem it of vital import to the interests and 
welfare of the mother country. I regard the physical and 
intellectual developments of this heroic child as emblems 
of the rising genius and greatness of his fiEUherland. What 
is America, but a boy, who, in the exuberance of his 
vigour and playfulness, is throwhig somersets, and kicking 
up his heels in the face of the whole world ! Let Britons 
beware. 

My health, which had received a severe shock, being 
now quite restored, I engaged a calash, and started, one 
sunny morning, for the FaUs of MontmorencL I had 
sundry misgivings as to what was to be the result of my 
rashness in venturing to deposit myself in a calash, but 
the conveyance was at the door, and I jumped without 
more ado to the shelf prepared for my reception. 
' Marchez ! marches 1 * cried the driver, whose name was 
Pierre, to the horse, who8» name was Bonaparte, and 
awi^y we went — over a post and a pig — against a comer — 
under an archway— down Mountain Street — along St 
Peter Street — and out at the suburbs by the banks of the 
river St Charles. A frightful scene of desolation met 
my eye, for that portion of the city had lately been visited 
by an extensive conflagration, and was one melancholy 
heap of ruins. The flames had consumed the houses, but, 
as usual, left the chimneys standing. There was little in 
such a locality to charm or cheer, and I was gUd when 
Pierre, and Bonaparte, and myself, had got out of it. 
^ The scenery momentarily improved. We passed a pretty 
liAtle bridge, and, shortly afterwards, a ^inutive but 
picturesque waterfall, which made a pleasant murmur. 
If it had not been for the unsightly snake fences, and the 
attendant baldness they imparted to the hce of the coun- 
try, I could almost have imagined that I was beins whirled 
along one of the less respectable of our English highroads. 

' Heyday ! what « the meaning of this ?' cried I presently 
to Pierre, as Bonaparte came to a sudden halt, with his 
fore legs stuck out obstinately a yard in advance of his body, 
his ears laid perfectly flat upon his head, and his rat tail tuck- 
ed in so tightly, that he did not appear to possess any tail at 



all Pierre was pitched over &e dashboard, and I was lying 
on the wheel. I inquired of nie driver, who spoke a Uttld 
broken English, what such a freak on the part of the ani- 
mal wns intended to imply. He raid it was a way Bosa- 
parte had got, but that be*d ' come to * shortly. I asked 
how long he believed the fit would last. He said some- 
tunes the beast * came to ' in five minutes, and sometinics 
in an hour. There was another cala&h in our rear, which 
had been compelled to pull up, as the road was narrow, 
and had a deep ditch on either side. Pierre sprang oat, 
produced a bunch of lueifer matches, struck a light, Ht i 
small wisp of hay, aud held it under Bonaparte*s flank. 
The Emperor recovered himself in an instant, uttered a , 
shrill neigh, threw his bind legs up in my fkce, and darted 
away at full gallop. Pierre, with very red cheeks, scnua- 
bled over the back part of the calash, and in less than 
five-and-twentj minutes, we reached the Falls of Mont- I 
morencL ' 

I had a letter of introduction to Mr Patterson, who owns 
most of the property in the neighbourhood of the falls, 
and I had another to Mr HoU, his son-in-law. I alighted, 
discharged Pierre and Bonaparte, and proceeded on foot 
to the mansion, which is finely situated. Mr Patterson 
was from home, but Mr HoU was to be found below. I 
h^tfd the roar of the tumbling water, and making the best 
of my way down a precipitous winding path which led to 
the foot of the cataract, overtook a lean old gentleman, 
who was perseveringly endeavouring to climb the side of 
a very daiigerous and slippery crag. I doubled the angle 
of the cliff with some difiiculty,' looked admiringly up, 
and saw a majestic body of water, of about twenty ^-ards 
in width, wreathing itself elegantly (as I have eteewhere 
observed) like a myriad of milk-white snakes, down a dark, 
perpendicnbir rock, of between two and three hundred feet 
in height. The sun was pouring his beams immediately 
upon it, and a bow of surpassing loveliness lent additional 
beauty to the scene. A shout from some person near in- 
duced me te face about. The elderiy gentleman whom I 
had overtid^en, was standing upon a narrow shelf of rock, 
holding on with intense desperation by a fast-yielding 
twig, and imploring my assistance ; for he could neither 
get up nor down, nor, to all appearance, remain much 
longer where he was. I made as much haste as I conld, 
over the sharp, jagged stones, to his relief, but was too 
kite to render him any material service ; he fell a distance 
of about seven feet, much scratched, and wet to the skin. 
I raised him to his legs, hoped he was not hurt, and he took 
my arm, gazing aU the while with a sort of sublime horror 
at his white luit, which manned by, and under the carefol 
superintendence of, a large heap of troth, was gliding 
peacefully away to join the St Lawrence, a quarter of a 
mile below. 

Mr Holl told me that the Falls of Montmorenci were 
the highest in Canada, and that I was extremely fortunate 
in having visited them in the spring, as the body of water 
is always greatest at that season of the year. * In win- 
ter,* continued he, * this spot is the fkvourite resort of 
hundreds of people, who come for the express purpose and 
gratificatbn of shooting down the ice- cone, which is formed 
by the ascending spray, and assumes a shape similar to 
that of a loAf of sugar. They clamber to the top of it, fix 
themselves securely, chest downwards, upon little sledges, 
termed by the Indians, ' tarboggins,* thmt their chins 
over the edge, kick up their heels, and away they go, like 
a bolt from a crossbow ; the impetus they gather m the 
descent, being sufficient to propel them afterwards a hun- 
dred yards or more over $be level ice below.' I inquired 
if the amusement was attended with any danger. *■ O, no/ 
replied Mr Holl, laughing, *none whatever: for if yon 
slip off the tarboggin, or steer unskilfully, you merely get 
your clothes torn, and become the subject of a little harm- 
less merriment And it is interesting now and then to 
watch the concern of certain nerveus individuals who have 
been seduced to the summit of the cone, under the |Bp- 
position that they can contrive to get down in tj^e sEm 
quiet, unenterprising manner — a mistake that is to be re- 
medied solely by the tarboggin.' 1 understood, also^ that 
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there was a tradition etirreof of a heavy gentleman hay- 
ing, one mooulighi evening some winters ago, been per- 
soacled to make the descent, and never having turned np 
anywhere since, to the great disoomfiture of a few select 
friends and acquaintances^ with whom he was rather a 
favourite. 

We re<clomb the cliff. It was a long and serious busi- 
nesB, and demanded a degree of nerve second only to that 
required in the ascent of Mountain Street We crossed 
a bridge, and Mr Holl requested me not to gaze in the 
direction of the cataract tUl he gave me permission. He 
led me round to the left wing of the precipice, from which 
the finest view is to be obtained, and then told me to look. 

I needed no second invitation. We were standing on the 
brow of the steep. To our right, and immediately beneath 
ua, tossing their sparkling foam into our very faces, were 
the sublime ffUls— purple, green, and ^Id ; and around 
us, in every direction, was spread a semi- civilised country 
of vast extent, and unspeakable grandeur. Hard by this 
spot, Wolfe made his first attack on Montcalm, but was 
driven down, with the loss of several hundred men. 

As we returned, Mr Holl pointed to a tree on the left 
bank of the river, and told me that, a few years since, a 
French Canadian gentleman, of the name of Maesue, deli- 
berately took off his hat and coat, hung them there, and, 
jumping into the rapids, allowed himself to be swept over 
the fidla. Suicide, in any shape, is dreadful ; but there 
was a horrible sublimity in a fate like this, which induces 
more than an ordinary share of pity for him who was the 
unhappy victim of it. 

Twenty minutes' perambulation along the sweet and 
secluded banks of the Montmorenei, brought us to the 
Natural Steps. There is something of novelty in tlie idea 
of a river going down stairs, and I enjoyed the spectacle 
very much. The Montmorenei, I suppose (ju^^"9 ^^^^ 
the astounding haste it appeared to be in), had received a 
violent fright a mile or two above, and its object was to 
evacuate £e premises without loss of time. It was quite 
laughable ^o see such immense masses of bubble and foam 
go leaping down those picturesque crags, tumbling over 
and breaking each other's necks as they went, and stop* 
ping a moment afterwards in a comer to roar out lustily, 
as though they wete hurt, till they got kicked on and out 
of the way by the next party, who, if possible, were in 
even a greater hurry than any of their predecessors. Mr 

II oU informed me that a valuable dog of his once fell in 
there, and was whirled away, and down the cataract, un- 
hurt. The animal, however, had the prudence to leave 
the neighbourhood the next day, and fix his residence in 
another, some distance from the scene of the disaster. 

Walkinf briskly on, we came to the outlet of the Fairy 
River — a little rill so called, bec^pae it runs for a consider- 
able distance underground. -Vwas as clear as crystal, 
and, bubbling out so stealthily at tlut spot, reminded me 
strongly of divers rebelliously-dispoeed gentlemen who, in 
troublous tiroes, had effected their escape from gloomy 
castles and strongholds, by the aid of certain secret sub- 
terraneous passages which had a comfortable communica- 
tion with the sea. Another quarter of an hour spent in 
the contempUtion of the Natural Steps, ten minutes more 
at the Falls of Montmoi'enci, and then, declining an invi- 
tation to dine with Mr Holl, and shaking him by the hand, 
as a person lAom I should never behold, nor have the 
pleasmre of conversing with again, I began to bend my 
stepaiba|ck to Quebec, which, with its tin roois, and spires 
fiaehing in the purine sunlight, looked like something less 
of earth than of the elear an^gep blue glorious heaven 
above it. ^P 

I was a little weary and footsore, not having taken mudi 
previous exercise, and sat down on a heap of stones by the 
roadside. A middle-aged man, with a most meditative 
east oi couatenanoe, was sitting on another heap near, 
peeking «t it with a soiall hammer, and casting an oo- 
r»ri|nnl gkMiee upon my«elf. Not deenjing his calling one 
(^Tlne post luoraiive in the world, and remembering, 
mor«Miver,, that laaBiy a lusty fellow in the north of Eng- 
laod^ CnUowiog A sin^lar aivecation^ does labour hanl 



through the hot summer days, and earn the terrific sum 
of two shillings per week, I plucked a quarter-dollar from 
my pocket, and, prefacing the act with a slight apology, 
threw it towards nim. Me very deliberately picked it up, 
examined the inscription with some curiosity, and threw 
it back. I begged his pardon for having wounded his 
feelings, repla^ the piece, and ventured to solicit a 
little of his private history. He laid the hammer across 
his knee, took off his straw hat, pulled a handkerchief out 
of its crown, wiped his brow, dabbed the handkerchief into 
its place again, resumed his covering, and said — ' Wliy, 
you see, mister, I am only doing this for divarsion.* 

' O, indeed,' I replied—* that's it, eh .»' 

< You see I am getting rayther old and rickctty, and 
must have some amusement or other, so I took to stone- 
breaking — a line of business i|^ich turns me in from three 
to four dollars a-week, placesr me above want, and helps 
me to support an old mother and a couple of grandchUder, 
God bless 'em !* 

' Ah, then, yon are a married man ?' 

' No ; they're none of my raising, but it's the same to 
roe as though they were, for they're my own flesh and 
blood like.* 

* You have excited my euriosity ; let me hear more of 
them, I beg.' 

*" Well, as the story is a short one, there will be no harm 
m my telling it, and I don't mind if I do. You must 
know, then, that its eight and twenty years since I left 
old Enghmd, and set foot on the soil of Ameriky ; for as 
my own country denied me bread, I was obliged to seek 
it in one that I oouldnH love better, but was kmder to a 
hard-workrag man like me. So I took my passage out in 
an emigrant ship, but we were blown ashore in a gale on 
the eoast of Newfoundland ; and I, and about six others, 
were all that could be saved out of a crew and company 
of nearly three hundred souls. Through the kindness of 
a few people there, I was shippetL off again to Quebec, 
where I landed without a sixpence lo bless myself with — 
but that's just the way to begm life. As I was an indus- 
trious lad, I soon managed to get employment, and, in 
twelve months, had laid by sufficient to fetch my old 
mother, who made a point of fancying the ship was going 
down, and being sick the whole passage; and brought 
over with her a couple of saucepans, and a chair without 
any bottom to it, as old ladies always do on these occa- 
sions. Well, by means of a little economy,, we contrived 
to get along pretty snugly together; and, in another 
twelvemonths' time, I had scraped up enougli to pay'the 
passage of my sister, who had married, and been left a 
widder, with three blessed babbies, and nothing to keep 
'em on. 'Cordingly, over they came, when I bought an 
acre or so of land, cleared it, built a hut and a barn, got 
a cow and a couple of pigs, and, for a little while, took 
my pleasure, and lived like a gentleman^ But, notwith- 
standing that everything I NKd my hand to prospered, I 
couldn't help now and then looking back witli a sigh to 
old England, for (as the truth must come out sooner or 
later), rough and unprepossessing as I may seem to you, 
there was a kind little heart tlta^e, that had promised to 
remain true to me ; and all I had been slaving away these 
three or four years for, was to place my little gal above 
want, and provide her with a comfortable home. As there 
was nothing standing in the way of that now, I got to- 
gether sufficient to bring her out like a lady, and, in a few 
Weeks, I was to see her smiling face at my board. But 
that was not a happiness in store for a poor fellow like me, 
for she took ill on the passage, and met with nothing but 
unkindness and ill- treatment from the captain; so she 
died a day or two before the ship made land, and they 
heaved her overboard, for all the world as though she had 
b^en a dog.' 

With the last few words, the stone-breaker wept like a 
child ; a moment afterwards, he seized his hammer, scat- 
tered the tears that lay glistening beautifully among the 
pebbles at his feet, and began to work away again with a 
reckless energy quite painful to behold. I rose with a 
sigh, and was walking from the spot, when he looked up. 
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and Baid he would like to shake my hand before 1 went ; 
he was an old foul, he knew, but he couMQ*t help it, and I 
would forgive him, he dare say: there, I was to keep 
straight on for Quebec, and couldnH miss the road. 

' Here is a noble soul,' thought I, as I slowly trudged 
along ; ' and if all men acted with as little selfishness, how 
different would be the state of things, how much less 
wretched the lot of suffering humanity ! Instead of dedi- 
cating the first scanty savings to his own gratifications, he 
sends for his old mother, and makes her happy ; he next 
sends for his sister, and his sister^s children, and makes 
them happy ; and, last of all, he thinks of himself— and 
ultimately becomes miserable. Why.? Because life is 
duty; duty sometimes sorrow; and goodness and genero- 
sity do not always receive their re^^'ard in this world. But 
tliere is another, in which the poor stone-breaker and his 
bride perhaps may meet again.* 



A STRING OP LYRICS. 

Thb conductors of periodicalfl Kke the present have at 
least one very painful task to perform ; and that all the 
more painful, the more conscientiously they fulfil their 
duties. We refer to the necessity under which they la- 
bour of rejecting many contributions, poetical pieces es- 
pecially, sent to them in kindness, but too of^en, fh)m 
various causes, unsuited for publication. Of these causes, 
the most common, perhaps, is a want of grammatical ac- 
curacy ; and this blemish is the prevailing one with those 
correspondents whom it is, above all, distressing to dis- 
courage — namely, the young. What editor can M\ to feel 
a pang at heart, when compelled to cast aside the effusions 
of juvenile writers, who tell him, as candidly as flatter- 
ingly, that to the work under his charge their eariiest 
impulses towards literature are by themselves ascribed ? 
The natural wish, in such cases, must ever be to please 
the parties by printii^ their compositions ; and yet are 
these, for the most part, so sadly unfitted for the press, 
that the authors would probably be the first to feel this 
truth, and to blush for them, on seeing them presented to 
the world at large in type. To another, and even a hirger 
class of correspondents, it is almost equally painful to 
deny the desired honours of pubUcation. We refer to 
parties imperfectly educated, though fond, it may be, of 
reading ; and individuals of this order are numerous at 
the present day beyond all example. Their productions 
are usually inadmissible, wholly from grammatical and 
other deficiencies ; though their rejection is rendered all 
the more vexatious, in many instances, by their possession 
of redeeming gleams of strong natural sense, if not occa- 
sionally of true poetical genius. Such writers are apt to 
imagine that an editor, or even a printer, can easily re- 
medy all fiiults of this description. It is a grievous mis- 
take. The former does much, if he manages simply to 
read every piece placed in hra hands; to amend wherever 
he finds errors, would be labour absolutely superhuman. 
The printer, again, aooomplishes no slight feat, if be merely 
corrects spelling and punctuation. Should young writers, 
and writers parfially educated (the two classes mentioned), 
still think that more might be done to bring their produo* 
tions before the public eye, let them think finally of the 
fact, that contributions which require no revbion or su- 
pervision at all are supplied, even too plentiflilly, to pe- 
riodicals of the passing day. That day has witnessed, for 
the first time in the history of the world, the conversion of 
literature, or, rather, of the employment of writing, into a 
regular profession or trade, in which there are many, very 
many dealers. We wish we could say of that trade, as of 
Tyre of old, that ' its merchants are princes.' At all 
events, the literary market is one eyer thoroughly stocked 
with wares. 

Fet a third description of correspondents may be no- 
ticed, as at times the cause of some pain to the conductors 
of such periodicals as the present Before us, at thb mo- 
ment, lie epistles from many remote places— even, indeed, 
fh>m the Land's End, or Cornwall. Can it be aught but 
▼exing exceedingly, to be obliged to refuse the requests of 



those who peruse our pages, nid honour us with tbcr es- 
teem, in that and other far-off regions t The greater tb 
pleasure we derive fh)m their communications, the more 
pain do we naturally feel to deny anything to such fnendi 
Nor b it the positive want of merit, in the majority cf 
cases, that causes the declension of the pieces seat to cs. 
Much more often it is the defective form, in respect to ex- 
pression as much as thought, in which they come to ov 
hands, and which it is not in our power easily to remedj. 

But, while something of the dis.^greeable b to be fboad 
here, there b a sweet mingled with the bitter in the cvp. 
The frequency of the communications, nwde from allquar- 
ters, proves to demonstration how strong and deep is the 
influence produced by the recent diffusion of general file- 
rature on all classes of our national community. Far be 
it from us to sneer at the first efforts with the pen of tht 
young and the imperfectly trained. Though these effart» 
may not be very successfhl, they still indicate that that 
love of literature has been widely aroused which alone can 
lead to complete final civilisation. They show that Uk 
first Ftep in the right path is taken, a movement scared/ 
less beneficial than a first step towards evil ia damnatorj. 
The numerous communications received by us, therdbre, 
and, no doubt, abo by others similarly situated, caniuit 
but afford a high degree of g^ratification, and sock as eoa- 
pensates, in a great measure, for the regret caused byoor 
inability to give to all of them the coveted publicity. The 
world was in a good way when it became a reading world. 
It is by no means retrograding in becoming a writing 
world. 

A revisory glance at the state of our poetical correspcn- 
dence, for the time being, has mainly led to th^e rAtt- 
tions. The result of that revision appears in the fbllov- 
ing string of lyrics. Their preparation (if we may k 
speak) for the press has cost, it may be remarked, so3« 
considerable amount of time and pains, as, in several in- 
stances, the authors can scarcely fail to observe. Poetrj, 
more than any other species of composition, rests on ex- 
pression as well as thought; and, in the writings of inex- 
perienced persons, a good thought is often entirely k»t 
from the want of proper lerbal development, or a fine 
verse spoiled from a defective rhyme. Experience ear- 
mounts such difficulties re^Uly. C€a*tainly, the adage of 
Sbakspere applies not here : * the hand of little empkij- 
ment hath the daintier sense.' Without altering the Ben- 
timents of verses, thepractbed hand may, by slight chaagei 
of language, materially promote their intelligibility. Bat 
let us present, without more ado, our promised string cf 
lyrics. 

THB XMIORAMT's IWOOATIOll, ADO&G8SKD TO AHOLO-SAXOX. 
Who doth Bot ill ttiMtt latter days 

Ttie porpote dlisMiead, 
For which was ruiteathe Saxon race, 

And England's mlicht decreed f 
Or needs it an archaofrers ken 

To glimpse the Ahmtghty's plana. 
WI)ose ways are not the waya of men, 

Whose thoughts are not as nan's f 

From many lands, a voice comes forth, 

And ready answer glres, 
From every comer of the earth 

Where man degraded liresL 
HariL to the low bat deepening tooesl 

To Britain's sons they call, 
To overflow earth's varied zones, 

And roscae thorn fh)m thrall. 

From SlWr, bound In twofold chalna, 

Throngh clime and man's decree; 
From ancient ChliMiy»emiBg jfUIInn, 

From sands of T^Hy « 
From verdant isles, me emeralds, set 

In ocean's crystal cup, 
Fh>m shores nnpaced by Saxons yet, 

The earnest cry ( 



Australian deserts, yet to bloom 

With triumphs of your power. 
Shout for reversal of their doom. 

And yonft shall be the dower 1 
Neglected Afric's sunny rills 

Qive back the sttarrlag cry. 
And Palestine's once fertile hiUa 

In echoing throbs reply. 
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Sott gUnt AttdM' ni<nr««ippM ranks 

In Aiwverlnff accents moTe; 
While Maranon's prolific banks 

And KorKeons wo<kls approre 
The load appeal ; nor there It aleepe; 

The trumpet notes are roU'd 
From weatem ahores^ bestrewn with heap* 

OfCaHfomlangoId. 

"Tteat yours, my brethren, to explore, 

And brin/^ new lands to sight; 
?f*w^ to deliver aad reotore, 

With inteltectoal Itxht 
Go forth, pass on, rend error's chain, 

Smite snporstition's fbrce, 
Tni not tt harrier reroala 

To st«y the Goq>el*a ooane) 

TUt over all heneath hearon's blue, 

Tour banner be nnftirrd. 
To raise, and peacefolly snbdne. 

And Christianise the worid ; 
TUl nMw, at war with man no more, 

One brotherhood ahall be, 
One lanKnaice speak, one God adore, 

In Godlike unity ! 

Missionary pioneers 

Kobly their woiic hare done : 
Pnahing their way throaffh deaths and lMr% 

They foUow'd. one br one; 
Kow^ thonsands In their footsteps tread-~ 

Thousands on thousands pr e ss 
And theee, miwlttlngly, shall spread 

Christ's Gospel-truth no leas. 

Thonffh tho«(htleas of the holy aim 

That fired the fbrmer hearts. 
Each band the knowledge of His name, 

Where'er it goes, Imparts. 
nis Word they bear abroad, as still 

They scatter and disperse, 
Unconsdons workers of the WIU 

That rules the universe. 

Men of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Strong-hearted, frank, and tme, 
Throogfa every land your oovse we trace, 

But much remains to do. 
Come, then, my friends ! cross land and sea. 

To eartli's remotest end ; 
FoMIl yoor noble destiny— 

God CfOls-Hevm defend 1 CDS 



COITJUGAL FBLIOirr. 

Sweet thing of beauty 1 life would be 

A waste devoid of all things fair. 
Did not my bosom leap to thee, 

The soother of Us grief and car* : 
For woman's hand and woman's heart 

Can minister a healing balm ; 
Snatch from the sonl the qulv*ring dart, 

And breathe o'er allahalqron calm: 
A ministering angel she, 
To lighten mortal misery I 

O, when I tmk beheld thy fhe^ 

And press'd in mine thy gentle hand. 
Thy blooming cheek and modest grace 

Waved o'er my soul a magic wand. 
Thy kindly tone, thy pUyful smlle^ 

Bespeaking innocence and love; 
The lustre of tlilne eyes the while 

That beam'd lUce angel-orba above; 
All Joln'd upon my heart, to pour 
A Joyance never felt before I 

I deem'd the bosom must be blest 

That lean'd confldingly on thine; 
But hoDOor then the wi^ snppress'd 

That e'er such blessing might be minok 
I saw thee bloom, a floral gem 

Such as the earth has rarely shown— 
Bow beauteous on its graceful stem I 

And yat between us «ras there thrown 
A paaaless barl But that is past: 
Sweet rosebud, thou art mine at iMt 1 

And the ardours of my soul 

At onr first happy interview. 
Know no abatement, but control 

My bosom wholly as when new. 
I then but knew the garniture 

That lent Its beauty to the rose; 
But now I taate the essence pure 

That firom Its core di\inely flows, 
Absorbing all those bitter tears 
That foUow in the wake of years t 

Perchance thhie eyea are dhnmer now. 
Thy step leas light, thy cheek leas hilr: 

More grave.thy voice and smile; but thon 
Art stUl the soother of my care. 



Now firom thy lips a current flows 
Of meek intelligence and truth. 

And kindness in thy bosom glows 
More sweet than all the charms of youth | 

And, dove-like, thither would I bound, 

When troubled waters rage around. 

LUIb Is a changefhl scene; and we 

May scarce have felt Its sorrows yet; 
But still, whate'er the prospect be. 

The path howe'«r with thoma beset - 
StUl true to thee and Heav'n abovsb 

I shall not seek another shrine 
For solace, but hold flut the love 

That ever guides my soul to thine t 
Still shall I to thy breast repair, 
And find my oonaolation there 1 



W.D.U 



BVININO VBAR A GBBAT CITT. 
In a sweet summer's eve, when the sun was dedlntag, 

I stray'd forth alone through the grass-cover'd fields; 
Though my spirit was sad, vet It felt no repining; 

Twas only the musing which solitude yleldsi 
Overcome by the spell that was breathing through nature, 

I calmtv sat down t' Inhale its repose; 
At my aide grew an oak of magnificent stature, 

And round me there bloom'd the wild thorn and the rosa 
Wliat a picture of peace In the quiet foedlog catflel 

How soft and subdued Is ttie song of the lark ! 
Scarce a word can be heard of the bovs* wearied prattle^ 

As homeward they wend ere the falling of dark. 
But far off to the east, with Its smoke-cloud o'erhanglng. 

The city has stretch'd, as if silent In death : 
Surely there la a lesson that needs no harangung>^ 

It weighs on the soul till tt stifles the breath. 
There the thousands of men fh>m all conntrlea assemUei 

To toll for a pittance, to grasp after gain : 
Life is urged to a speed that may well make us tremble— 

The hotbed of passion, and sorrow, and pain. 
Ah! *tls easy for those who are vllla-todged magnates 

To talk of the beauty and wealth of the town ; 
But 'tis there the deep cesspool of misery stagnates 

And all the worst seeds of corruption are grown. 
If we knew the sad tale of the spirits who Unguldi, 

While tolling like slaves In yon close huddled ceUa, 
It would wring from the heart an expreaslon of angidsh— 

Great towns are a corse; they are prisons and hell& 
Lord 1 have mercy on man ; ho Is wretchedly dying; 

Send light fh>m above; let him breathe thy free grace x 
Christian, run to the bed where thy brother Is lying, 

What joj might he fbal ta thy k>Ttng embraoal 

OH 1 LIT US LOYI BAOH OTHBB ! 
Oh ! why so oft does anger bum within the human breast f 
Why are the gentle and the weak by violenoe oppreat: 
Why are our hearts so enrlons of good that others win? 
Why are we prone to follow stm the ways that lead to sin f 
Why are onr hopes so flrlvolous. so selfish, and so vain. 
As If we thonght upon this earth for ever to remain f 

The heart that yiekla to anger wars against the God above, 

And him by whom the weak are crush'd, their Guardian will re p rove; 

The envious heart doth nurse the worm that gnaws within the breast^ 

The follower of evO things shall find no place of reat ; 

And he whose hopes are bent on earth, from earth will aoon be riven, 

And find that he has forfeited a bright abode in heavenl 

Oh I let us love each other then, for w« have hated long! 
Let us forei{o the fh>wnlng brow, the insult, and the wrong ; 
Encourage still the wav'ring, take the feeble by the hand, 
While wanderers through Ms desert to the blessed promised land; 
And onr God, who Is a God of love, will gnlde us In the way 
And In time of death or peril, prove onr all-anfWclent stay I & 

8PBING. 
Softly and gently, on the winter's skirts, 

She plants her fbot; then bida the sun and shower 

Re-green the earth, and vivify the bower. 
Tin with the leaf once more the gay wind filrti. 
Touch'd with the fervour of her noonday hour, 

The forest shakes aside Its wlnfry mail ; 
Then soars the lark, and, with a voloe of power, 

Pours down its melody on Add and vale. 
Join him, ye quirers all, of wood and grove, 

With notea harmonious, and with hymns of Joy, 
Till each has nestled with Its kindred love, 

To spend the season In delight* s employ. 
Man cannot mar, though ever envious ho. 
Your native f^-eedom, and your mirthfhl gleet A. C 9L 



TUB SABBATH. 

He that remembers not to keep tiie Christimn Sabbath 
at the beginning of the week, will be in danger to forget 
before the end of the week that he is a Chnstian^'-/^^ 
Turnir. ^ 
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ROMEO AND JULIET. 

In the strange old work, entitled, 'The Treasurie of Ancient 
and Modem Times/ from which we formerly extracted the 
* Seven Wonders of the World,' the following story appears, 
being the original sketch from which Shakspere drew the 
plot of ' Romeo and Juliet/ The lady is called the Mon- 
tague, and the lover the Capnlet, but this is a point of no 
consequence :— 

* In Verona, a famous city of Italy, lived a yonng gentle- 
woman, named. Julietta, of the noble house of the Mon- 
tesches, or Montacutes. Her father being not willing that 
she should marry, when both the decency of time and apt- 
ness of her years made tender of themselves ; therefore, in 
her fairest flower, she espoused herself, unknown to her 
parents, to a gentleman's son of another house and family, 
called the Capelets, whose name was Romeo, and the Ca- 
pelets were mortal enemies unto the Montesches or Mon- 
tacutes. This marriage sorted unto the lamentable death 
of both the lovers, as you shall briefly hear, in this man- 
ner. They being secretly married, and by the hand of a 
Cordelier or Franciscan friar, a man most expert in the 
secrets of nature, who took great compassion on their ear- 
nest reciprocal affection and daily torments between them 
endured ; it happened, on a certain day, that an uncle to 
Julietta, in regard of the inveterate hatred between both 
the families, drew upon Romeo, who, defending his own 
body, slew the said uncle, whereupon he was banished, or 
enforced, at the least, to be absent firom Verona. The wo- 
ful gentlewoman, having made her moan unto the honest- 
minded friar, under the shadow of confession, concerning 
the irksome absence of her best esteemed friend, he gave 
her advice to receive a little potion when she went to bed, 
which should cause her to sleep for more than thirty hours, 
80 that she should be verily supposed to be dead. She boldly 
adventured on his counsel, and, her parents imagining her 
to be dead indeed, caused her to be buried in the tomb 
or vault belonging to the house of her predecessors. From 
thence the ftiar purposed to fetch her, at a certain hour of 
the night, and to conduct her, in the habit of a novice, to 
banished Romeo, who lived in the land of another juris- 
diction, yet no far distance fh)m the city. All this was 
possible and easy to be performed, for it was and is a com- 
mon custom there not to bury deceased bodies in graves, 
as it is observed among us, but in grottoes or vaulted caves. 
While these things were firaming themselves according to 
premeditated purpose, it fortuned that a servant belonging 
to Romeo came to Verona, to bring letters of recommen- 
dation to JuUetta, and, being returned back to his master, 
reported the certain tidings of her death, and that himself 
was present at her interring. Romeo, confounded with 
grief and extremity of passions, found the means, in a dis- 
guised habit, before the shutting up of Verona gates, to 
enter the city. In the dead time of night, also, he com- 
passed his intent, entering the church with a lighted torch 
in his hand, having opened the doors by the help of his 
servant, and also the temb wherein ^e lay enclosed. Hav- 
ing commanded the, absence of his servant, he entered into 
the vault) and, after kisses infinitely bestowed by him on 
Julietta, whom he verily conceived to be dead, he drank a 
most deadly piMSon, which he had formerly bought of a 
very needy apothecary, and which immediately tdW to ope- 
ration ; so slept he, for ever, by the body of Julietta. 
After her drink had wrought its fhll power, she awaked, 
and, by means of the burning torch, perceived her Romeo to 
be quite dead ; whereat, enraged irith grief, and snatching 
a poniard that hung at his girdle, she presently there slew 
hcrselfl The honest fHar came, and, as he thought, at such 
a convenient hour, when Julietta should awake fh)m her 
artificial sleepy that truly represented the shape of death ; 
but when he beheld that tragic, wofUl spectacle, let his 
sorrow be censured by them of best judgment On the 
morrow after, the death of these two lovers was discovered, 
and all matters rehetfsed by Friar Laurence, tot so was 
the Oordeliw named. All which monmftil disaster hap- 
pened, because Julietta's ffither would not suffer her to 
marry when reason required.* | 



THE HUMBLEYS; OR, NEW-COMERa 
A VILLAGE SKETCO. 

OnAFTEBL 

It was the twHight hour of a calm and beautiful evening 
in the month of August. Arthur Meadows threw np the 
window of his snug bachelor retirement in the picturesquG 
village of » and inhaled the balmy breath of the hun- 
dred delicious shrubs and flowMV which flung thdr grate- 
ful odour upon the gale that floated by. In spite of the 
delicacy of Lis fust-returning health, and the strong admo- 
nitions of his doctor not to venture abroad alter the sun 
had gone down, he was unable to resist the temptatioos 
that a quiet ramble among the green fields and sbadj 
lanes held out to him, and, instantly seizing his hat, 
gloves, and stick, sallied away through the tastefiilly-ar- 
ranged garden, and into the highroad that led to the 
neighbouring town. There were few people stirring. A 
band of reapers who had been at work in a distant field, 
and were returning homeward, were the only persons that 
Arthur met, and as he exohanged the kindly and cheer- 
ful < good-night,' he diverged from the broad and mellow- 
looking turnpike-road, and struck across some pleasant 
fields which skirted a magnifioent park. As Arthur was 
about to pass the neat jessamine-covered lodge, which 
stood at the entrance of the oarriagohdrive that wound 
round the estate, he paused, for the silvery tones of the 
sweet Yoice of a little maid, who was superintending some 
domestic duty upon the other side of the holly-hedge, fell 
upon his ear, and he waited to hear more of tbcm. Per- 
fectly unoonsdous of the effect her extemporaneous perfor- 
mance had produced, the little maid continued to sing 
until the click of the park-gate announced Arthur's ap- 
proach, and she caught a glimpse of his figure through 
the bushes that separated them. 

' I had not the slightest intention of putting an end to 
your song, Rose, I assure you,' said Arthur, looking plea- 
santly over the holly-hedge; *go on again, I beg, though 
I fear the robins will be growing jealous of you.' He 
threw a piece of money to her feet as he spoke, and re- 
ceived a smile, and a hastily gathered bunch of the sweet- 
est flowers the garden could offer, in return. 

* Pray, are the funily at the Abbey 7' inquired Arthur. 
*No, sir,* replied Rose, with a curtsey; *if you please, 

Mr Arthur, the Abbey is going to be mended firsts and 
then the lord and lady are ooming to live in it.' 

' Oh 1 it is undeff;oing some repairs, is it ! Ah ! very 
well; good night, Rose;! — and Arthur proceeded on las 
walk. 

The hum of voices again met his ear, and shortly after- 
wards he observed two figures leaning leisurely against 
a gate. As he vras in the act of passing them, the shorter 
and stouter of the two gentlemen (for such they turned 
out to be) advanced a pace, and put up a stick to bar 
Arthur's progress (in the same way that Socrates once did 
to his friend Xenophon). The short gentleman then 
laughed, in an odd, sputtering kind of manner, and ex- 
tended his hand. 

' Ah I Major, is that you 7 ' cried Arthur, recovering him- 
self; ' I nearly mistook you for a highwayman.' 

* Ton were deep ui thought, sir, and the woikness was 
excusable,' said Major Towels; <but do you not see our 
friend here? Why, Meadows, you see nothing; you must 
be in love; '—and the major laughed again, louder than 
beforer 

Arthur bowed coldly to a tall, thin, young man with an 
imperial, who bowed ooldly in return; and was about to 
move away, when Migor Towels exclaimed, ' Take oare, 
sir, you were nearly on Pompey the Great's toe, and he 
would have had you by the ikrimt before you oould have 
winked your eye.' | 

* Indeed,' said Arthur Meadows, suddenly reversing his 
stick, and surveying the object of the renuu'k with sflBno 
disfkvour. It was a gigantic poodle^ with a ra^ed coat, 

a bleared eye, and the most m^aucholy expression of ooun- j 
tenance imaginable, ^y' '^^^ '^y — -^^ j...^ ' 
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M^or Towels, at this juncture, g»Ye tbc animal a serere 
Drob with his walking cane, and cried, * Right about, fece I 
]uick inarch r whereupon Pompey theQreat immediately 
elevated himself upon his hind legs, and went off at a brisk 
:rot. * Halt ! * crit-d the major again, * to the right, fkce ! 
Ks you -were ! ' and Pompey, having gone through the re- 
quisite e-volutions, howltKi dismally. 

* What do you think of that, sir?' inquired the major, 
when the performance was over. 

' Why, I must candidly confess, unce you ask my senti- 
mentB in the matter,' returned Arthur, * that an exhibition 
of this nature to me is rather a painful and humiliating 
one than otherwise. I do not think that a dog was any 
more intended to move about upon his two hind legs, than 
1 think that your friend Mr PriTct here, and yourself, 
were intended to file off suddenly homeward now upon 
your hands and knees.* 

Frank Privet coughed, twisted his imperial) and pulled 
up his shirt-collar. 

*I will make him walk head downwards and tail up, 
before I have done with him,' eried Major Towels, flourish- 
ing his stick. * Stay a bit> have you heard the news P' 

*News? no; unless it be that the Wintertons are ex- 
pected at the Abbey shortly, and that the old tumble-down 
boose in the village yonder is taken, at length, by some 
people, who entered it late last night. A large family too 
— ten people in all, I believe.' 

* Tea will generally find it neceesary to make a deduc- 
tion of at least seventy-five per cent from all you hear in 
and around this village, sir,' said the major, < before you 
aniye at the truth. There are four in all, and no more; 
to wit, an elderly gentleman with grey hair, and whiskers 
to matoh; an elderly lady in a saffron coloured wig; a 
young sprig about the height of Privet here, only not half so 
handsome; and, last, not least, sir, a daughter, of the be- 
witching age of eighteen — it may be a twelvemonth less. 
Their name, moreover, is — is — what is their name, Privet?' 

'Hubbies, I think,' said Frank, who was sucking the 
handle of liis hunting-whip, * or Hurdles — no; Hucksters, 
that was it' 

« That is not it,' sidd Major Towels ; * Hump — Humphrey 
—no; Eutnhleif^naw we have it. Humbley, and vastly 
pleasant people they appear to be.' 

* Low — low— low, depend on it,' observed Frank Privet, 
looking everywhere hut at Arthur Meadows. 

* High or low, sir, that daughter of theirs is a perfect 
paragon,' retorted the major ; * 1 saw her stepping out of 
the coach, and caught her eye. I stared. She smiled. I 
would have kissed my hand, but a sertant maid interposed 
a bonnet-box. I am glad I didn't' 

* So I should presume^' said Arthur. 

* I have resolved to see her no more,' said Major Towels. 
'I am too susceptible. It is necessary for her peace of 
mind as well as my own. I would not have to undergo 
tlic pain of such a scene as took place between Lady Qrin- 
Icy and myself for worlds ; these feelings should be knodsed 
on the head — bahT nipped in the bud, I mean.' 

* And may I inquire the nature of the scene to which 
you allude ? ' said Arthur. 

•She loved me passionately — devotedly, ar,' replied 
Major Towels. * I was young — foolish. I returned her 
passion. The day was fixed. We were partaking of a cold 
lunch. I saw her eat I sdzed my hat, and rushed from 
the house tbr ever.' 

Arthur expressed his surprise. 

* It was one of those extraordinary reyulsions, sir, for 
which it is impossible to account The same with the 
Honourable Fanny Fitzskipper — there was a painful thing 
again!' 

» May I beg to be indulged otice more,' said Arthur. 

* She saw me charging at the head of my regiment in 
the Park. Our eyes met She looked pensive. I shook 
my head, but she wouM not be discouraged. She loved 
mo to distraction. They prescribed her change of air, 
scene, society. It was of no use ; the seat of the disorder 
was the heart. I was there. They sent for me. I had 
beard she was rich — forty thousand at least I caught the 



whisper of her brother to a friend. * Not a pcnuy,* were 

the words. I dropped her hand, and * 

'Doubtless another of those extraordinary revulsions 
which you have described took place instantly,' said 
Arthur, who, seeing that the major was about to stop and 
peer in abstractedly at one of the windows of the newly 
tenanted house, let go his companion's arm, and, seizin «▼ 
that favourable opportunity of escape, darted into his own 
quiet cottage. 

CHAPTER U. 

*The Humbleys indeed 1' cried Mrs Rraken, as that 
good lady and her family were about to step into their car- 
riage upon the Sunday morning subsequent to the occur- 
rence of the events related in our last chapter — 'the Hum- 
bleys indeed ! If these people have come here to assume 
any of their airs and graces, they will find that it would 
have been better for them if they had kept away. They 
appear disposed to carry their heads pretty high.' 

•It is always the way with these upstart, would-be gen- 
teel people,' cried Evelina Miranda Matilda Maria Kraken, 
a pretty, vain girl of about one-and-twenty years of age, 
dressed in the very height of the foshion, and enveloped in 
something which looked exceedingly like her brother's 
drab coat She glanced at the mirror, and gave her 
hair a finishing touch with the back of her forefinger as 
she spoke. 

* Pa says he thinks they are something in the grocery 
line,' said Clara Benigna Jane, struggling prettily to 
finsten the little silver clasp of her puce kid glove, * and I 
am sure it is very probable.* 

* And even if such proved to be the case, my dear Clara,' 
said Fanny, the second of the three sisters, who had just 
returned from her voluntary labours among the Sunday- 
school children, and had scarcely looked in the glass once 
that day — ' and efen if they were, dear Clara, should they 
be any the less entitled to our respect on that account? 
We have really no right to assume this air of superiority 
over our neighbours ; were we to trace our own pedigree 
back for only one generation ' 

*I have to request that you will hold yonr tongue, 
Fanny,' cried Mjts Eraken, with a frown. * Evelina 
Miranda Maria b correct, and these Humbleys do appear 
to me to be exceedingly low and vulgar people, and it is 
very doubtful whether, holding the station we do, it will 
be becoming in us to form any intimacy with them or not 
You are aware that the earl and countess, who have suc- 
ceeded to the late liord Winterton's estate, are shortly tc 
be at the Abbey. Suppose we were to involve ourselves 
with these Humbleys, and they turned out to be retired 
shopkeepers. The bare idea chills me.' 

* And well it may, my dear,* replied the proud but more 
plain-spoken Mr Kraken, who had entered just in time to 
catch the fag-end of the argument ; < and the fhct is, wo 
must keep them at a respectful distance until Lord Win- 
terton and his family arrive. If the Wintertons smile 
upon them, we must do the same ; if they frown, we must 
frown too, and turn our backs upon the whole set The 
late earl was particularly polite to me, and we must be 
cautious that no imprudent conduct on our part causes us 
to forfeit the patronage of the present one.' 

'Patronage!' echoed Mrs Kraken, as her husband led 
her to the carriage, which had for some time been awaiting 
them at the door (for it was vulgar to enter church before 
the service had commenced) — * society, you mean — we 
wish for nobody's patronage ! 

* Well, it is merely another word for the same thing, my 
dear,' submitted Mr Kraken. 'If you choose to call a 
potato a pomme-de terrSt do, by all means. I like to give 
everything its right name. Fanny, do you not ride ? ' 

' No, I prefer walking, papa ; the distance is so short and 
the morning so fine, that I could not think of riding;' — 
and away the carriage dashed past the Humbleys, who 
hod barely time to bustle out of the way of the wheels, and 
up with a rattle to the old church-door. 

Etcry eye was turned upon the Krakens as they march 
ed up the aisle, and arranged themselves in the scarlet 
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pew ; and mnny were the whispers that their arriTal oc- 
casioned. The Humble js, od the contrarj, entered the 
sAcred building with as little noise and display as pos- 
sible. 

They appeared anxious to escape notice. They looked 
neither to the right hand nor to the left; there was a 
calmness, and absence of pretence about everything they 
did which predisposed all the more sensible portion of the 
congregation in their &Tour. 

Evelina Miranda Maria, and Clara Benigna Jane, could 
not move without the rustle of their silk dresses being 
heard to the farther end of the church ; and when they 
made their formal curtsey, during the rehearsal of the 
Apostles' Creed, the eyes of the excellent Dr Danger- 
field, the rector, and those of Mr Barber Jones, the curate 
(who were both officiating at some distance), were con- 
scious of it. Mr Uumbley, senior, also, turned his head; 
and the features of his son relaxed into an involuntary 
smile. He could hardly avoid smiling again, too, when 
Miss Evelina Miranda Maria Kraken had the excessive 
assurance to inAise a long and complicated shake into the 
last note but one of the hymn which preceded the sermon. 
Nor WAS Miss Humbley any the less struck with the in- 
novation, though, in glancing timidly in the direction 
whence so extraordinary a sound proceeded, she was un- 
fortunate enough to fix her gaxe for one half-second upon 
the enamoured Major Towels, who returned it in a perfect 
ogle, and darted a triumphant look, at the same moment, 
toward has friend Frank Privet ; of which, however, that 
gentleman affected to bo unconscious, notwithstanding 
that his bosom secretly swelled with envy, and he formed 
a laudable resolution of cutting out his military acquaint- 
ance presently, or perishing in the attempt 

Dr Dangcrfield's discourse happened to be a particularly 
oppropriate one for the occasion. He selected for his text 
the second verse of the first chapter of Ecclesiastes, * Vanity 
of vanities, saith the preacher ; vanity of vanities ; all is 
vanity ;' and looked more than once (perhaps by accident) 
directly into the scarlet pew which was occupied by the 
family of the Krakens. From thence he glanced (perad- 
venture, accidentally likewise) at the moustache of the 
major; and from thence to the straight and shining locks 
of Mr Francis Privet, who had arranged himself in a semi- 
recumbent posture upon the cushion, and was daxzling 
the vision of the sober clerk with the diamond ring that 
glittered upon his forefinger. 

The sermon over, the Humbleys remained to partake of 
the sacrament; but the Krakens (with the exception of 
Fanny, who stayed also) rattled splendidly away in their 
carriage, and left a cloud of dust behind them, which 
blinded the greater portion of the retiring congregation, 
ond, for a few moments, totally enveloped the remainder. 
Major Towels slackened his pace, ana waited for Frank 
Privet. Frank accosted him coldly, and presently turned, 
with some abruptness, to his own door. 

* You shall regret this,' cried the mnjor, looking angrily 
after him, and shaking the silver-headed stick. * What ! 
has the green-eyed monster got hold of you ? — Ha I ha ! ' 

'What extremely queer people those Humbleys are,' 
exclaimed Mrs Kraken, as she reclined, quite exhausted, 
upon a couch. * Clara Benigna, open the window, love ; the 
fatigue of thb church-going quite kills me. Why, the elder 
Uumbley is bald!' 

* He is the very picture of the sexton of Old St Sepul- 
chre's church,' observed Evelina. 

'And was that thing in the straw bonnet his wife?' in- 
quired Mrs Kraken, closing her eyes. 

'His mother, I should presume, my dear mamma,' 
answered Clara Benigna; 'for she looked seventy, at 
least' 

'And that was the daughter, I suppose?' pursued Mrs 
Kraken. * What a plain fkmily, to be sure." 

•And really, if vou call the mother plain, that daughter 
is a perfect fright,*^ said Evelina Miranda Maria. « The only 
one in the fiimily with any pretensions to good looks or 
genteel appearance, is the son— or 'Harry,' as I heard 
the elder Humbley call him.' 



Mrs Kraken and her daughters allowed the bob to b« 
tolerably good looking. 

'Did you not think the sermon a very long, tedious 
one, my dear?' asked Mr Kraken, gaping^ and refcrang 
to his gold repeater 

' Wretchedly so,' assented Mrs Kraken, using her smell- 
ing bottle. ' But there were two or three good points in 
it Dangerfield can preach a good sermon when he likei; 
but the worst of him is, he is so tedious.' 

'How unusually severe he was upon the subjeot of 
pride, and all that,' remarked Mr Kimken, a<yusting Ik 
slender crop of hair by the mirror. 

' You may depend upon it,* observed Mrs Kraken, cover- 
ing her feet with her dress, ' that those Hopkins wouldn't 
much like it I saw him looking at them more thio 
once.' 

'Did yon notice how he stared into oar pewT' aki 
Clara Benigna Jane. 

'Clara Benigna!' expostulated her mamma, 'I wti 
speaking, and I have on one or two occasions, lately, been 
compelled to request that you will not interrupt me when 
I am about to make an observation.' 

At this moment, Fanny (who had been distinguished by 
that simple appellation, because she bade feir to be the 
ugliest of the family) was observed to enter the room. 

' What do you think of these Humbleys, my dear Fanny, 
now?' inquired Mrs Kraken. 'Did I not say that the/ 
were low people?' 

' Why, I am quite delighted with them, my dear mamma,' 
returned the artless Fanny, with some surprise. 'Mr 
Humbley appeared to me to be a gentleman, and a Chn$- 
tian ; his wife a lady ; and his daughter only one remove 
from an angeL She was at the school this morning among 
the children, and quite won my heart by her quiet unas- 
suming manners and pious conversation/ 

' Have you the audacity to tell me, then, that you hare 
been seen speaking to her?' exclaimed Mrs Kraken, 
springing from her recumbent posture into a sitting one, 
and putting the stopper hastily into the smelling-boUle. 

'Most assuredly,^ replied Fanny; 'when she addressed 
herself to me, could I do otherwise ? ' 

' I expected this,' cried Mrs Kraken. ' Fanny, with yoor 
plebeian notions, you will certainly be the ruin of us. I 
tru8t> at all events, you were not seen conversing with her 
in public' 

' My dear and excellent mother,' replied Fanny, almost 
in tears, ' I am exceedingly sorry if 1 nave caused you any 
uneasiness. I not only conversed with Miss Caroline 
Humbley, but walked nearly half-way up the village with 
her.' 

BIr Kraken dashed down the 'Morning Post* news- 
paper, and clutched his hair theatrically. Mrs Kraken, 
Evelina Miranda Maria, and Clara Benigna Jane, raised 
their hands. Fanny felt that she had conunitted herseU; 
but was altogether unconscious how. There was a long 
silence. 

' I am not the only person who appears to be pleased 
with them,' said Fanny. 'I saw Dr Dangerfield shakhig 
Mr Humbley heartily by the hand. Sir William, too, 
seemed to know the fiunily, and chatted with them for 
several minutes.' 

' Come, come! it is not so bad, my love, after all,' stid 
Mr Kraken, rather relieved. ' If Sir William and Dr Dan- 
gerfield spoke cirilly to them, they cannot fall v€r^ ht 
short of our standard of respectability. We can nod, and 
even smile upon them, after we have called and they bare 
returned the visit ; but keep them at a proper distance until 
we have heard more of their station and connections.' 

Mrs Kraken resumed her former position on the sofe. 

'Was Sir William very cordial, Fann^?' asked Mr Kra- 
ken, taking a pinch of snuff, and dashing a grain or two 
with the 'Morning Post' from his shirtrfrilL 

' No ; I must confess he was rather distant than othe^ 
wise,' replied Fanny; 'but * 

' Ah, Uiere ! you see how reqi^site it is that we shonld 
be a little cautious,' said Mrs Kraken. 'Fanny, child, 
you had nearly involved us in a pretty scrape, and I hope 
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acd trust that it will senre as a lesson to joa that will not 
easily be forgotten. I am thankful things are no worse !' 

* Did you speak to Frank Pmet ? ' asked Evelina ; ' I am 
sure he will be in hysterics of laughter at that Miss 
Uumbley.' 

* No, indeed, quite the contrary/ said the trutlt-loring 
F.inny, looking suddenly up from the book, whose pages 
she ha4 begun to peruse ; * be inquired if I did not think 
her a very pretty and interesting girl V 

Evelina's eyes darted fire, and her cheek and brow grew 
crimson ; in another moment, they turned as pale as death 
itself. 

'My dear Miranda,' remonstrated Mrs Kraken, in 
alarm ; if you suffer yourself to go off into these frightful 
paroxysms of rage, you will certainly bring on an attack 
of illness. You know I have not yet made up my mind 
with regard to Frank Privet I have not told you ab- 
solutely to give him hopes : I have only said do not alto- 
gether discourage him. He will serve as a kind of d&mur 
resort in the event of nothing better turning up. You are 
aware there is a report that young Lord Winterton is still 
disengaged.' 

' Tbe bare idea ! ' cried Evelina Miranda Matilda Maria, 
clapping her hands, and nodding her head a dosen times 
at leasts * of that ordinary creature being considered even 
passable-looking ! I shall positively not sleep for laughing 
to-night. Do just think of it, Clara;'— and the two young 
ladies became very merry at once. 

* Ah, that is just as 1 wish it to be,' said Mrs Kraken, 
with a smile. * Laugh as much as ever you please ; ' and 
the whole family, having caught the infection, laughed to- 
gether. Fanny alone was grave. She reflected upon 
what Dt Dangerfleld had said, and her pious heart re- 
sponded, * Truly all, indeed, U vanity.* 

cu AFTER ur. 

*I most sincerely hope that my grovity will remain 
proof upon this trying occasion,' observed Mrs Kraken to 
Evelina Miranda Maria and her papa, as their carriage 
drew up at the door of Mr Humbley s new domicile ; but, 
really, I am almost nfraid that the ludicrous pretensions 
of these people will be betraying me into some indiscre- 
tion.* They were ushered into the plain, neat drawing- 
room as they spoke, and Mr and Mrs Humbley advanced 
to receive them. Major Towels and Frank Privet had 
each, strangely enough, fixed upon this identical morning 
on which to make their calls also. Dr and Mrs Danger- 
field, and Mr and Mrs Barber Jones, by some mysterious 
fatality, had contrived to do the same. 

Evelina had, unfortunately, placed herself near to Miss 
Humbley, who endeavour^, though vainly, to draw her 
visiter into conversation. Frank Privet sat at Miss Hum- 
bley's left band, and did not honour Evelina with one soli- 
tary look. 

* You exquisite fright !' thought Evelina Miranda, gazing 
at the gentle and charming Caroline. 

* You extraordinary and repulsive girl ! ' thought Caro- 
line, gazing upon the cold am haughty Evelina. When 
Caroline, therefore, found all her efforts to induce the 
young lady to talk unavailing, she averted her head, and, 
while her papa conversed with Mr Kraken, and Mrs 
Humbley with Arthur Meadows, and Harry Humbley 
with Dr Dongerfield and Mrs Barber Jones, singled out 
Mrs Kraken, in the hope of meeting with a more courteous 
reception. 

* Oh, it is passable enough,' replied that lady, with a 
weary look ; * we are able to tolerate the place ; but, as re- 
gards society, you are quite mistaken. I assure you, with 
the exception of that of Sir William and another family or 
two, there is none worth mentioning; and I am only won- 
dering how my daughters and myself shall be able to wear 
the hours away till the Wmtertons arrive. They will, I 
daresay, make it less dull for us.' 

*Tbcn you are acquainted with the earl and oountessT' 
cried Caroline ; * I have heard Dr Dangerfield say that they 
are extremely pleasant and social people.' 

< TIf - , -^ ».t--1 * L-l 1 1 S-S« -S!_a! 



tion ') of their acquaintance at present,' replied Mrs Kra- 
ken ; * but of course we shall have. The earl was at the 
Abbey the other day, and walked with us over some of the 
grounds. The countess and Lady Mary were particularly 
attentive.' 

* Was Lady Mary, also, at the Abbey ?— Pray, is she as 
report speaks her ? ' 

* Quite the contrary,' returned Mrs Krakon; * she is plain 
— very plain ' — as plain as yourself, thought Mrs Kraken, 
though she dared not give utterance to the words. 

* Oh, then, I am sure I shall have no patienoe with her,' 
cried Caroline, laughing, and affording a momentary 
glimpse of a most brilliant set of teeth ; *for I had under- 
stood the exact reverse to be the case. Pray, may I in- 
quire after my sweet friend. Miss Fanny. I quite Antici- 
pated the pleasure of seeing her with you to-day, for we 
dislike ceremony of all things. Is she well ? ' 

* Oh, she is well, I thank you,' responded Mrs Kraken. 
'Poor Fanny! she is a foolish, artless girl She puts 
herself too forward a great deal; she has seen but little 

of the world ; she is too apt to contract intimacies with 

Oh, she is quite well, I am obliged to yon.' 

Miss Humbley was about to advance some fbrther re- 
mark, but the eyes of the whole company were cow rivet- 
ted upon Major Towels, who was causing Pompey the 
Great to perambulate the room upon his hind-legs, with 
one fore-paw introduced into his mouth. Mnjor Towels 
superintended the performance, and, in walking backwards 
with the animal, had the misfortune to overturn Mr 
Francis Privet, who received but a small share of sym- 
pathy, so absorbed was every one in the contemplation of 
the interesting accomplishment to which the gratified 
major had drawn their attention. 

* Very pretty, indeed,' cried Mrs Kraken, who always 
considered it prudent to be upon good terms with Major 
Towels, because he was an officer, and ranked rather high 
in the service. 

Dr Dangerfield and Mrs Humbley coughed. Frank 
Privet smiled sarcastically, and muttered * ridiculous.' 
Arthur Meadows and Miss Humbley, who had entered 
into conversation, laughed outright, less at the dog than 
at Major Towels. 

* This is only a trifle^' said the latter, who felt much 
flattered ; * perhaps you would like to see * 

* Thank you, major,' cried Mr Humbley ; * indeed we can- 
not think of presuming upon your generosity any further 
to-day. We are highly eaified.' 

'Very good,' responded Major Towels; 'then, Pompey, 
kiss your hand to the company generally.' 

The poodle elevated himself again upon his hind legs, and 
making the lowest possible salaam, performed the feat 
specifi^. The m^jor then placed himself upon the chair 
next to Miss Humbley. Frank Privet observed the move- 
ment, and bit his Up till the blood started. At that mo- 
ment the door opened, and Miss Agatha Osgood was an- 
nounced. There was a very audible titter f^om everybody 
but the Humbleys, the Dangerfields, the Barber Joneses, 
and Arthur Meadows. 

* I am pained to observe this,' said Mr Humbley, glanc- 
ing hastily and severely around, and allowing his eye to 
settle upon Frank Privet, on whose insipid features the 
merriment that Miss Agatha Osgood's name had awakened 
was still visible. ' Will you have the goodness to inform 
me, sir, why the announcement of that esteemed lady's 
presence should occasion you this indecent mirth?' 

Frank Privet looked abashed, and said nothing. 

* I will tell you then, my admirable young friend,' con- 
tinued Mr Humbley, with no diminution of his fbrmer se- 
verity of manner; *she belongs to that excellent, though 
highly iniured class of persons whom the world has ill-nsr- 
turedly denominated old maids. The term *old maid,' 
sir, is one of the heariest, the most cutting satires upon 
our species. In place of our ridicule, she should excite 
our warmest sympathies and esteem. She should have 
our kindest thoughts ; she should have our gentlest words ; 
and our most gracious looks. When we see an old maid, 
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duoements to become such. Firstly (and I know Miss 
Agatba Osgood to be one of that number), the probability is, 
that she may have but chosen that better part in life which 
shall not be taken from her; and renounced the vain plea- 
sures of this empty world with the view of devoting her- 
self more to Ood, her fellow-creatures, and those serious and 
sober reflections which alone can teach us how to live and 
die. Secondly, she may have been doomed to a lot of ce- 
libacy, because men are too apt to look to the fiioe and figure 
for comelineeS) instead of to the heart and to the disposition ; 
and, consequently, she may have had (though such cases 
are rare indeed) no opportunity of altering her state. 
And, lastly, sir, the old maid may have had hes earlier af- 
fections trifled with by a coxcomb, and, with withered 
heart and blighted hopes, be but moving sadly down the 
Tale of years, to seek a repose from her sorrows in that 
grave to which we are all hastening. The second of these 
reflections should occasion us grester humiliation than the 
first, and the last a deeper share than either of the others ; 
nor in any of the three eases is there aught whatever that 
should provoke our merriment, and I am truly sorry to 
find you have indulged In any at Miss Osgood's expense. 
You will perhaps pardon the fireedom of these remarks — 
they are well and kindly intended, I assure yon.' 

Frank Privet stammered some apologies; and, as Miss 
Osgood entered the room, caught the triumphant eye of 
Major Towels, who was paying much attention to» and 
highly disgusting, Miss Caroline Humbley. Frank in- 
wardly determined to be avenged, and shortly afterwards 
took Ms leave. 

Mr and Mrs Krakcn soon imitated his example. 

' Well, what do you think, my dear ? ' inquired Mr K , as 
they were whirled away. 

*That the acquaintance had better drop,' replied his 
wife. * I cannot help fiiinoying that Humbley has been a 
street preacher; did you bear how he talked about death? 
The fact of the Dangerfields and the Barber Joneses being 
friendly with them, you know, is no criterion at all of their 
respectability. The Joneses, you must be aware, are in a 
measure, as one might say, public property. I have seen 
both them and the Dangerfields even going about among 
and into the cottages of the poor. They must of course be 
civil to every one. As for Meadowa and Privet, it was evi- 
dent to mo that they called, like ourselves, out of 
sheer curiosity. We should forfeit the friendship of Sir 
William altogether, if he were to suppose it possible that 
we could be upon terms of intimacy with such people. 
The vulgarity of that elder Humbley (to mo) was abso- 
lutely painful ; and as for the daughter ' 

There was a great laugh here. Erelina Miranda was 
almost convulsed with the violence of her merriment 

* I gave her quite to understand that I could not permit 
the existence of any friendly feeling between Fanny and 
herself,' said Mrs Krakcn. 

' And I,' replied Mr Krakeo, ' to prevent any nnpleasant 
advances from that quarter, gave a broad hint to the youth 
they call Harry (a fine boy, by the by), that Evelina 
Maria and Clara Jane were both engaged — the one to 
Frank, and the other to Arthur.' 

' It s^kes me we have put the extinguisher over them, 
my dear,' said Mrs Eraken, as she alighted from the car- 
riage. 

* Well,' exclaimed the amiable Fanny, running up to her 
mother and sister as they entered the room, * and what did 
my pet Caroline say to you? Is she not an angel P' 

* She thou^t you a vain and giddy thing, my dear,' an- 
swered Mrs Krakcn, * and seemed glad that we had not 
taken you with us. Ah ! this heat is oppressive indeed I ' 

COAFTEBiy. 

'The Erakensare certainly extraordinary people,' said 
Harry Humbley to Arthur Meadows one morning, as they 
were strolling through the park together ; I hardly know 
what to make of them. By the by, I beg your pardon 
though— I entirely forgot that you—' 

*Eh, my dear friend; speak yoi»r mind, pray,' said 
Arthur, 'I quite agree with all you have Said. I assure 



you, if it were not for that sweet girl, Fanny, whose 
feelings I should be extremely grieved to wound, I would 
not tolerate the impudence of some of the other branches 
of the family for one second.' 

* Fanny ? ' cried Harry Humbley — * J^onny /—Tow 
mean * 

Arthur stared. 'Mean what?' edioed he. *l really 
mean what I say, and nothing else.' 

• Then you are not engaged to — — ' 
Arthur opened his eyes still wider. 

< To EveUna Miranda Blatilda Mariaf ' 

'I?' 

'You.' 

' How could such an idea ever enter your head ? 

Harry Humbley deposited himself hastily upon a little 
knoll of green tnrf, and lauded till the tears came into 
his eyes. ' I had it from the Ups of the papa himself' said 
he. 

Arthur Meadows coloured to the temples; then, leaning 
his arm upon a projecting bough of the stately oak which 
canopied bis friend, they both laughed together 

' And I suppose it is almost as true that our sapient ac- 
quaintance Mr Francis Privet is engaged to Miss Clara 
Benigna Jane,' said Harry ; * I have the papa's authority 
for tbat also.' At this orLiis of the discourse, the two pe- 
destrians (for they had resumed their ramble) turned from 
the park into a quiet lane, which formed a portion of the 
carriage-dri^e round the grounds of the Abbey ; and H^iiy 
observed his sbter, attended by a groom, advancing on 
horseback. Immediately in the rear, came Frank Privet 
and Major Towels, the former also on horseback, the latter 
on foot, with his blue surtout buttoned tightly to his very 
chin, and his (<ilver-headed cane in his hand. Pompey the 
Great was at his sidow 

• What can the presence of these two pupines imply, I 
wonder ? ' muttered Henry Humbley ; * I am afiraid some 
insolence.' 

' We will step behind this hedge and follow them,' sug- 
gested Arthur, *it runs parallel with the lane for nearly a 
mile. She is attended by a servant, I perceive— that is well. 

'Caroline has a high spirit,' said Henry; 'and I know 
will not brook any impertinence.' 

'Httshl' whispered Arthur ; 'let Miss Humbley and the 
groom pass. . Frank and the major, I apprehend, are ex- 
changing a word or two of a sort ; this reaUy is better than 
a pantomime. I fear that 800undrel» Pompey, will betray 
us.' 

' How does my amorous yonnjr friend do to-day?' in- 
quired Major Towels, with well-affected concern. ' Has the 
green-eyed monster stall possession of him ? Is the arrow 
of Cupid still rankling in his heart ? ' Frank Privet rdned 
his steed suddenly round, and made a feint of riding over 
the mijor; the latter, however, only shook his stick at 
him, and said banteringly — * Ha I my dear Francis, dare 
yon hint such a thing? Take care^ or I will tie 700 on 
your horse with yonr feoe to the tail, and drive him before 
me at a gallop.' 

Frank smiled incredulously, clutched his hunting-whip, 
and followed Miss Humbley. The groom made way for 
htm, and Frank, to the exquisite merriment of M^}or 
Towels, rode gaily to the side of the fkir object of his 
amour, took off his hat politely, and addressed her. * Major 
Towels was close behind. He coughed. 

* Pray, may I inquire, ar^ in wMoh direction year path 
lies?' asked Caroline. 

Frank pointed onwards, and raised his hat Again. 

' Then mine will lie on thi.s' returned Kfiss Humbley, 
about to rein round her mettled palfrey. 

' It is immaterial to me whkh way we ride^^ fitai Finnk, 
smiling, and arranging Ins imperial ; ' whichever is most 
agreeable to yourself.' 

Miss Humbley paused, beckoned to her groom, and mS4 
— ' Chambers, deposit me that yoatig gentlemati on the 
other dde of the fence.' 

Obambers, who always took things tttHrtf^, ST^^ed 
Frank Privet instantly by the Oollftr iml WKblBiMd) 4M 
ftilfilled the order. y ----y ^----^uvW: u • ' 
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' Qood loorning to jon, Mr Priyel,' said Artbar Meadows 
and Harry Humbley, as the dbconsolate young gentleman 
roiled at Uieir feet. Frank r^ained his legs, tasd looked 
for his hon*e. M^jor Towels was just in the act of pull- 
ing a liornble grimace at it, and flourishing his stick in the 
animars lace. The horse immediately neighed, reared, 
plunged, shook its head, and galloped at the top of its 
speetl into the Tillage. 

* Vou are hurt,* cried Major ToweU to Frank, with a 
well-feigned cooioem ; * accept of my arm, I beg. Do not 
let a liule accident of this nature dishearten you. The 
course of true love, &c. &o. Suffer me to untie your 
cravat, and sprinkle your brow with water from the brook. 
Do suffer meT 

Frank foamed with rage, shook his fist, and ran after 
his horde. Major Towela un&steoed three of the lower 
buttons of his surtout, and laughed till he ooold scarcely 
stand. He then readjusted the garment, slipped a crown- 
pieco into the band of the groom, kissed his fingers to the 
high'Souled Caroline (who pretended not to obsenre it), 
and struck away into the fields. Just then, Arthur Meadows 
and liarry Uumbley leapt OTor a style into the lane. 
Caroline presented her hand to Arthur, and they began to 
talk. 

* I have not yet seen them,' said he, in reply to the ques- 
tion Miss Humbley had put to him ; * but it U reported that 
they are Tery agreeable people. I have heard Dr Danger- 
field, and the Joneses say, that the fiunily will be an im- 
mense acquiaiuooL to the neighbourhood. The earl, they 
tell rae, has a moat &8«inatiag manner, and little of timt 
absurd pride that is so common to some of our nobility.' 

' UiiYe you not seen the countess 7 ' asked Caroline. 

* I belieTe I caught a momentary glimpse of her one day 
as sho passed in her carriage,' said Arthur Meadows. 
' Lady Mary, too, was with her; but I had not time to dis- 
tinguish the features of either.' 

* Do you know anything of the son ? ' questioned Henry. 
* I fear, from all accounts, ?ie will be no vast acquisition 
to the neighbourhood.' 

* I do not believe all I hear, Mr Humbley,' replied Arthnr, 
' particularly in matters which affect a person's charaeter. 
li)rd Sumner is young.' 

* If that were the worst that could be said of him,' pur- 
sued Henry, * I would remain silent; but as I am well ac- 
quainted with those who are intimate with him, I haf e no 
besitaiion in asserting ' 

' Pardon me, Mr Humbley,' cried Arthur, with stem- 
. ness ; * it ill becomes you to found your opinion of Lord 
Sumner upon what you may have heard another say of 
him, especially where there is a possibility of that other 
being a prejudiced party. It was the golden rule of one 
of our great and good men, never to sp^k of a man's vir- 
tues l»efore his fiioe, nor of his fiiults behind his back. We 
should do well to lay this invaluable maxim more to heart.' 
*Meadow8»' retorted Harry Humbley, *you appear 
slightly to haTO forgotten yourselfl What I have said, I 
will stand to— ay, though you were Lord Sumner him- 
self; and you tmxy be, for aught I know.' 

* It occurs to me that you would alter your tone, air, did 
I announce myself such. 

* Ton are growing too warm, my young friends,' said 
Miss Humbley, 'and had better change the subject, 
Harry, you are too has^ ; Mr Meadows may know more 
of his lordship than you, who are too apt to be biassed by 
public opinion.' 

The party entered the village as these words were 
spoken. Arthur was about to pause, and shake hands 
with his new friends. Miss Humbley, however, merely 
bowed, and Horry only gave a cold nod., 

* A deliberate out,' soliloquised Arthur Meadows ; ' very 
good. I cannot regret having spoken a good word for an 
absent man. We are more apt to condemn others, than 
improve ourselves. Harry, you were wrong.' 

He met the Humbleys again in the evening, among a 
party at the Dangerficlds. They scarcely noticed him. He 
addressed himself to Mr Humbley the elder. It was evi- 
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was piqued, and in too much of an ill-temper even to smile 
at the impertinence of the Krakens, who were sighing 
sadly for the ariittocratio society of the Wintertons, and re> 
gretting that Sir William was not at tho hall. 

Arthur chanced to have seated himself next to Miss 
Fanny Kraken, and, fiilling into conversation with that re- 
tiring, though well-informed young lady, soon forgot the 
wound his senntive feelings had received, and indeed the 
Humbleys altogether. Miss Agatha Osgood, too, joined 
them, and he gave a handsome donation to a fbnd that was 
about to be raised in behalf of the poor of the district, in 
aid of which Miss Osgood was levying contributions. The 
Krakens had intended to tender a £>nation, but, finding 
that the subscription-list was not to be published, Mr 
Kraken refused. The Humbleys were more liberal : they 
each gave a few filings. Airs Kraken smiled. A ibw 
shillings ! She meant to have presented the society with 
five pounds. 

* I am heartily disappointed,' muttered Arthur, as he 
sauntered slowly homeward that night * Henry Humbley 
promised to turn out a pleasant acquaintance, and he and 
the whole fiimily now cut me, simply because I endeavoured 
to defend the character of a young man whom neither of 
us had ever seen. What could have been his motive in 
striving to east a stigma upon the reputation of Lord Sum- 
ner ? Time, the great interpreter, will probably show.' 

EUROPEAN LIFE.— No. XlL 

OONCLUaiON. 
EUBOPI BPESADIKa WESTWARD— THE MODERN SMIQBANT. 

Or Europe spreading westward, we have now seen two 
notable instances — that of Columbus, and that of the Pil- 
grim Fathers. The one rolled back the mist which had 
shrouded the western continent firom our eyes; the other 
carried to that continent the principles by which its popu- 
lation were to be knit together. A third movement* dis- 
tinot firom these two, with a special character of its own» 
is going on at the present day ; and we shall endeavouir to 
place some representation of it before our readers. By 
wi^ of background to our picture of the Modern Emigrant, 
we submit the following generalised statistics of the emi- 
gration to the continent we have had under notice. 

The first is from a review of M'Qregor's * American Sta- 
tistics : ' * Few have fixed their eyes steadily npon it — few 
have estimated the depth, width, and volume of the vast 
and regularly increasing flood of population, which pours, 
not from England only, but from all western Europe, into 
that huge reservoir. Professor Tucker, in a memoir cited 
by Mr M'Gregor, estinuites the whole number of European 
emigrants to the States, from 1800 to 1840, at about a 
million persons. We suspect that the number is very 
greatly under-rated ; but, whatever be the case as to the 
early part of the century, the increase since has been 
BO prodigious as to render such calculations unimpor- 
tant, except for historical purposes. The report of our 
Colonial Land and Emigration Company gives 82,289 
as the number of British emigrants to the United States 
in 1S46, being about 20,000 higher than any previous 
year. In the same year, 42,489 went to our North Ame- 
rican colonies ; ' and to this must be added the 60,000 Qer- 
mans whom the banks of the Maine and the Necker con- 
tribute annually to America. * If to these, again, be added 
the miscellaneous emigrants of other countries, 184(3's 
swarms firom the old hive to North America cannot be 
estimated at much less than 200,000 persons. In 1847, 
it amounted to 800,000 ; and the number is steadily on 
the increase.' To this influx must be added, in order to a 
full view of the emigration which is going on, the move- 
ments of the Americans themselves from the east searbord 
to the far west. The whole movement * offers to the mind's 
vision a spectacle of the same silent and sustained gran- 
deur with which the eye is impressed in watching the ever- 
lasting flow of some deep and powerful river. The endless 
procession moves ever fh)m east to west, without regard 
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men — an exceeding great armj, in which the masses, act- 
ing withoofe concert or knowledge of ench other, accomplish 
their purpose as effectually as if one will actuated the 
whole.' ('Edinburgh Reriew,' October, 1847.) 

The other passage, to the same effect, has to be receiTed 
with this qualification, that the numbers mentioned in it 
are too antiquated to be worth remembering. The general 
view, however, remains correct ; it is ttom De Tocqueville's 
book : * At this very time, thirteen millions (add, at least, 
seven millions) of civilised Europeans are peaceably 
spreading over those fertile plains, with whose resources 
and whose extent they are not yet themselves accurately 
acquainted. The European leaves his cottage for the 
transatlantic shores ; and the American, who is bom on 
that very coast, plunges, in his turn, into the wilds of 
Ontral America. This double emigration is incessant 
It begins in the remotest parts of Europe, it crosses the 
Atlantic Ocean, and it adtances over the solitudes of 
the New World. BiilUons of men are marohing at once 
towards the same horixon, with the same object .... 
Fifty years have scarcely elapsed since the state of Ohio 
was founded ; the greater part of its inhabitants were not 
bom within its confines; its capital has only been built 
thirty years, and its territory is still covered by an im- 
mense extent of uncultivated fields : nevertheless, the popu- 
lotion of Ohio is already proceeding westward, and most 
of the settlers who descend to the fertile savannahs of 
Illinois are citizens of Ohio. Sometimes the progress of 
man is so rapid, that the desert reappears behind him. 
The woods stoop to give him a passage, and spring up 
again when he has passed. It is not uncommon, in cross- 
ing the new states of the west, to meet with deserted 
dwellings in the midst of the wilds; the traveller firequently 
discovers the vestiges of a loghoose in the most solitary 
retreats.* • 

This background would be ill filled in, if we were to 
forget that, besides the soene depicted by De Tocqueville, 
the mighty continent of Australia and the islands of the 
Pacific receive portions of the emigration tide. The whole 
western sea has been explored. The European mariner 
has crossed and reorossed it on familiar courses. He has 
gone westward until the trae Zepangu was in view ; and 
there is not an island, nor a spot of rook, between that 
and the Frith of Clyde, wMch does not bear on its shores 
the footprints of the European. 

And now let us select fh>m this mass one of the units 
of which it is composed. Let ns endeavour to apprehend 
the mighty purpose he is spreading westward to fiilfll. 
Let us try to catch a glimpse of that inner character by 
which the European Emigrant of the nineteenth century 
will be known in the after-story of the world, when he lies 



* * I remember,* oontlniiet De Tocquerllle, * that. In oronlncr one of 
the woodUod dlstrtcto wliieh ttUl cover tiie«ute of New York, 1 reached 
the shores of a lake, >i-hlcb was embosomed In Torests coevul with the 
world. A small Island, covered with woods, whose thick folla«^ con- 
cealed Its banks, rose from the eentre of the watera Upon the shores 
of the lake, no oljeeC attested the presence of man, except a ootamn 
of smoke, which might be seen on tlie horixon, rising from the tops 
of the trees to the clouds, and seeming to hang nrom heaven, rather 
than to be mounting to the skjr. An Indian shallop was hauled up on 
the sand, wbicb tempted mo to visit the Iskt, that had first attracted 
my attention, and in a few mlnntes I set foot upon its bank^ The 
whole bland formed one of those delicious snlitndes of the New World, 
which almost lead dvillsed man to regret the haunts of the savage. 
A ioxurlant vegetation bore witness to the Inoomparable f^oitfnlness 
of the solL The deep slleaoe, which la common to tlie wilds of North 
AmcriCH, was only broken by the hoarse cooing of the wood-plgoon, 
and the tapping of the woodpecker upon the bark of trees. I was far 
firom supposing that this q;K>t hud ever been Inhibited, so completely 
did DiUiire seem to be left to tier own caprices; but when I reached 
the centre of the Isle, I thought that I discovered some traces of man. 
.... I soon perceived that a European had been led to seek a refuge 
In this retreat Yet what clianges liad taken place In the scene of his 
laboars I The logs, which be had hastily hewn to bnlld himself a shed, 
Itad sprouted afircsh ; the very props were intertwined with living ver- 
dure, and his cabin was transformed into a bower. In the midst of 
these shrubs, a few stones were to be seen, blackened with fire, and 
sprinkled with thin asltes; here the hearth had no doubt been, and 
tlie clUmney, in falling, lud eovered it with rubbislu I stood for some 
time In silent admiration of the exuberance of nature and the little- i 
ness Of man; and when I was obliged to leave that enchanting soil. I 
tttda, I csclaliiMd, with mchmckoly, * Are ruiu^ then, already here'/' ' : 



as for behind the historian of the Aiture as Columbus and 
the Pilgrim Fathers do behind us. 

The first feature we recognise in him b this, that lie h 
moving westward, as a man replying to the call of tlie 
Creator — * Qo in and possess the land.' The Allegfianies 
have been left behind ; the prairies of the Mississippi have 
been explored; the Rocky Mountains have been crossed; 
the waves of the Pacific are now beating on the homesteads 
of European men in North America. The shores of Aus- 
tralia, the harbours of New Zealand, are receiving popn- 
lations; and the settler is awakening to the fact, that 
he has only a handful of that earth which God means him 
to possess in Aill. Fast as the tide is fiowtng, it will have 
to flow still fkster and broader, before the capacious west 
will be able to tell its full sum of popnlscUon. WMlst we 
are liring on disputed inches in kie old country, there are 
hundreds and thousands of leagues nntilled in that direc- 
tion. Broad savannahs, rich with God's floods, are crying 
to the husbandman for culture; deep woods, rotting in 
ignoble loneliness, are spreading forth their arms to em- 
bosom human homes; broad rivers, wandering loose 
through the marsh, and supplying drink to the foal ser^ 
pent, are waiting for the coming of him who is to build its 
embankments, and make it musical with the clack of the 
mill-wheel, and beautiful with the presence- of the sail ; { 
harbours, built deep into the foundations of the eaHb, and 
walled in by the eveflastiog mountains, are oflTering re- 
fuges for ships and openings for markets ; the whole earth I 
expanding, rising up as from a deluge, with its groves, and i 
streams, and fields, and shores, beautifhl as the thoughts of { | 
the Creator, hospitable as the love in bis bosom, even in its 
forlomneee glring birth to the lily, and supplying food to 
the fowls of the air; — this earth, at this moment, is lying 
open to the approach of its European lord, and, lo ! ftvm 
the sea-bord of America, f^om the shores of Europe, frotn 
the depths of the German forests, he hurries to his heri- 
tage, to receive from the Great Landlord the mighty charge 
in perpetual lease. 

The seoond feature we recognise in our Modem Emigrant 
is, that he is a fugitive from the yoke of artifloiaf society. 
We mean no disparagement to society as it exists around 
us, when we say, that it presses upon our necks as a 
yoke. It is the price we must pay for out conveniene^ 
our quietness, our luxurious ways. Look at the machtoery 
which 18 at work around you. What human want is it for 
which you do not find a minister? l^lllls rise np without 
the help of tlie worker ; streets are built without the co-ope- 
ration of the tenant ; authority is preserved without anxi<;ty 
to the subject; sharp eyes are awakening to detect ano- 
nmlies; strong beads are toiling to preserve the right; 
your ohurches come to your doors; your leoture-rooms 
stand in your respective districts ; your rivers are over- 
arched by stable bridges; your cities are approached by 
iron and water; daily oomes the post to your dwelling; 
daily the printing-press throws off the newspaper for your 
perusal ; your tea and engnr, your loaf and water, your 
raw material and woven cloth, everything which the body 
and the soul of man can lust after, behoM, it is prepaied 
for you, offered to you, forced on yon, in this luxurious 
nest, where our callow wings have grown broad. But be- 
hind this amazing profusion of things convenient, the gnnnt 
bones of the most cunning misery are erect Not a fine 
lady in the land, who sips her ooffce in the morning, with 
her foot on the soft settle, and her back to the cushioned 
chair, but pays for her comforts with her blood. Not a 
personable young follow in all Europe, who puffs his cigar 
into your eyes, and goes to theatres and ball-rooms, who 
has not given lifo, strong-hearted, good-blooded life, for his 
patent of gentility. Not an intelligent artisan, who rushes 
upon his newspaper of an evening, and forgets the hardships 
of this sorry world amid the volnbilt^fos of eter-hopenil 
politics, who has not exchini^ for hfi privilege Che rttddy 
cheeks he received fW>m his mother. Whiit is Mkr ?M^ 
question, and our Encumbered £s(iMebt]Uc6«{dn,''bttl- the 
mighty groans of England under tier oentuties iit^Tiii^ f. 
At bottom it is this. Squandering^-dMttkeMMS, HMfi^ 
vemment. triumph of party, Whiggi^/ Ttol^yitfuiy CM i i tffii ;-. 
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are but different aspects of oar loxarioos appetite. We fix 
cur eye upon a oertaia diffioultj; we look at it until we 
see nothing else—until it seems to as to shut out the light 
of heaven; we form a party; we publish newspapers; we 
send members to parliament, till we acoomplish its re- 
moYal ; and then, when it is oyertumed, we find another 
and another, stretching on like the summits of mountains 
before a weary traveller. And on reforms which do so 
little for us, we spend our best lives : to procure positions 
fh>in which we may look down on our fellows, we barter 
oar life of soul ; that we may still the perpetual cravings of 
a political, and domestic, and social luxury, we allow our- 
selves to be blanched whiter and still whiter, until the grave 
close? over the wreck of our poor existence. 

We see in the Modem Emigrant, we repeat, the fugitive 
firom all this. We see a man brought to a stand amid the 
perplexities around him, numbering his chances here, try- 
ing the strength of his right arm. finding in emigration an 
outlet, a door of hope, a blue bore in the wracking sky. 
Look at bim. How indifferent he has become, on a sud- 
den, to your politics. With what a philosophic compla- 
cency he allows you to talk on about your charters and 
your financial reforms, and your meetings of parliament I 
What cares he now about your municipal taxes — whether 
they are on means and substance, or on rent? He has 
emerged out of the jungle; he lives serene in a foreign 
atmosphere. The air of the far colony fiins his freshening 
cheek. The tasks of his new home rise before him in wak- 
ing dreams : the old house, the stair he so often went up and 
down, the fiictory he sweat in for so many years, the church 
he worshipped in, baye passed behind him — are growing 
less and less to his view. And he is content to encase 
himself and his little ones within the walls of a berth in an 
emigrant vessel for weeks or months, that he may leave 
England and its perplexities behind him, and go once more 
into the presence of nature, and be as a little child again, 
and look upon green woods, and running brooks, and 
smokeless skies, and build for himself a home, where the 
law of his own making shall be his politics, and indolence 
the only tax upon his labour. 

But let us be better acquainted with this fugitive. He 
would not be of much value if he were nothing else ; nei- 
ther, if he were simply a possessor of the land. Fugitives 
from old countries, before now, have gone forth to possess 
rich lands. These are not the most important features in 
our Modem Emigrant He is no Roman robber, who has 
fled from justice; neither is he a Goth, with a sword at 
his side; and, it must be added, with special reference 
to oar own land, that he is not an inmate of the pauper 
house. He is a tree and independent goer forth. His 
steps are tracked by no officers of the law. He goes into 
the west as a man of peace and industry. 

The third feature we find in him fits into this. The tide 
of European emigration has not begun to flow till now. It 
soon paused among the Spaniards. After the meeting of 
the Long Parliament^ comparatively few emigrations took 
plactt. But in this nineteenth century, they have broken 
out. All this time, God waited. All this time, the Alle- 
ghanies in America, and our penal settlements in Australia, 
acted as walls. And now the walls are opened. The tide 
flows broad and deep* 

Look well at the man whom Heaven has summoned' into 
the west at this particular juncture. In religion, he has 
seen the development of Reformation principles — has par- 
taken of them also, whether he be Protestant, Catholic, or 
Freethinker. In politics, he has seen the French Revolu- 
tions — dignities weighed in the balance, and found want- 
ing— 4Uiarehy sitting on the seat of order, with the guillo- 
tine by its side; he has seen into abysses hid from men 
before, and the seeds of a wiser politics than he has known 
hitherto are implanted seeretly in his lifo. In literature 
and science^ be has seen the growth and development of 
the newspa^r influence, the rise and progress of mecha- 
nics' iastltntions, and the popularising of great thoughts 
by tbis/ doable means. Above all, in mechanics, he has 
seen ^ diaX^ displaced by the factory ; the hand-loom 



drag-boat by the steamer; the turnpike-road and canal by 
the railway. He waited in Europe until James Watt was 
become venerable, and the element he had loosed from its 
long imprisonment was yoked into all possible services for 
man. He waited until light was found in stones, and car- 
ried in thin air by pipes into every dwelling. He waited 
until thought itself was carried along the wires of the tele- 
graph. And then, the heir of all the wealth which belonged 
to his fathers — at once the heir of Hebrew religion and 
Greek wisdom, of Roman town-life, and Reformation prin- 
ciples, of all the bequests of fifty centuries of human toil 
upon the earth, and the bearer of the aptest tools ever 
placed in human hands for labour — be went forth into the 
wild to be a seed of new things, that in lands whose shores 
have never echoed but to the beat of the inhospitable sea, 
there might spring up the churches, and the institutions, 
and the printing-presses, and the newspapers, and the 
whole wealth of steam appliances, which his eyes had looked 
upon in his earlier home. Watch bim there, as he steps 
upon the vessel. There are railroads, and steam-engines, 
and printing-presses, and factories, and literature, and 
science, and religion in his brain. What a little thing he 
is I He has just paid down his four pounds for his steerage 
passage; he is but one of an innumerable host; but, all 
the while, he is the winged possessor of European culture, 
borne on the breath of Providence, where culture is not 

And yet we have not seen the best of him. He is a man 
— this is our fourth feature — of Germanic lineage. His 
fothers felled forests in the north of Europe — felled em- 
pires in the south. It is the son of Siward the strong, of 
Charlemagne, of Saxon Luther, who goes forth. Recall 
the description we gave in our first paper, of the character 
and capacity of the German race, and accept, as supple- 
mental to it, the following extract from Dr Arnold's in- 
augural lecture, when he was appointed professor of mo- 
dern history in Oxford : ' The importance of this stock — 
the Teutonic or German — is plain from this, that its inter- 
mixture with the Celtic and Roman races, at the fall of the 
western empire, has changed the whole face of Europe. . . 
If we consider the Roman empire in the fourth century of 
the Christian era, we shall find in it Christianity — we shall 
find in it all the intellectual treasures of Greece — all the 
social and poHtioal wisdom of Rome. What was not there 
was simply the German race^ and the peculiar qualities 
which characterise it This one addition was of such power, 
that it changed the character of the whole mass. We will 
pause for a moment, to observe ovw how large a portion 
of the earth this influenoe is now extended. It affects, more 
or less, the whole west of Europe, ftrom the head of the 
Gulf of Bothnia to the most southern promontory of Sicily 
—from the Oder and the Adriatic, to the Hebrides and to 
Lisbon. It is true, that the language spoken over a large 
portion of this space is not predominantly German ; but, 
even in France, and Italy, and Spain, the influence of the 
Franks, Burgundlans, Visigoths, Ostrogoths, and Lom- 
bards, while it has coloured even the language, has, in 
blood and institutions, left its mark legibly and indelibly. 
Germany, the Low Countries, Switzerland (for the most 
part), Denmark, Norway and Sweden, and our own islands, 
are all, in language, in blood, and in institutions, German 
most decidedly. But all South America is peopled with 
Spaniards and with Portuguese ; all North America with 
Englishmen. I say nothing of the prospects and influence 
of 3ie German race in Africa and in India; it is enough to 
say, that half of Europe, and all America and Australia, 
are German, more or less completely, in race, in language, 
or in institutions, or in alL' And then, after remarking 
that this element of race constitutes the main difference 
between ancient and modem history, he draws this startling 
conclusion from the predominance of the German race. 
* Modem history l^)pears to be not only a step in advance 
of ancient history, but ths last step ; it appiears to bear 
marks of the fulness of time, as if there would be no future 
history beyond it . . . Looking anxiously round the world 
for any new races which may receive the seed, so to speak, 
of our present history into a kindly yet a vigorous soil, 
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period, wo know not where suoh are to be found. Some 
appear exhaosted, others incapable, and yet the surface of 
the whole globe is known to us. The Roman colonies, 
along the banks of the Rhine and the Danube, looked out 
on the countries beyond those riTers as we look up at the 
stars, and actually see with our eyes a world of which we 
know nothing. The Romans knew that there was a Tast 
portion of earth which they did not know ; how Tast it 
might be, was a part of its mysteries. But to us all is 
explored : imaginatioo can hope for no new Atlantic Island 
to realise the Tiaion of Plato's Critias — ^no new continent, 
peopled by youthful races, the destined restorers of our 
worn-out generations. ETcrywhere the search has been 
made, and the report has been recetTod. We have the full 
amount of earth's resources before us, and they seem in- 
adequate to supply life for a third period of human history.* 

We could not hare shortened this extract without dis- 
turbing the completeness of Arnold's thought He giyea 
it furth with some hesitation. But does it not bear upon 
its face very strong presumptiTe proof of its truth ? Over 
all races, the German or Teutonic has risen supreme. 
Where else is its ri? al ? Whatever the Sclavonic race may 
become, it certainly has shown no virtues yet to promise 
competition with the Qeromnic. This race dominates — this, 
the highest growth in the human life-tree. Our Modem 
Emigrant comes before us, therefore^ with increasing inte- 
rest He is the highest, last man in human history. 
Campbell's * last man' goes past us on his way to the emi- 
grant-ship. We see the race which shall fill the world at 
its dissolution. Whatever is noble in the future of human 
history must be sought in them. 

And now, one other mark of note, and we are done. Of 
all races, it is the German who is to possess and carry on 
the world. Of all Germans, it is the English. Our Modern 
Emigrant is an Englishman. Travel from New York to 
California, it is our English speech that is spoken. The 
masters of Norlh America — the Canadians and the New 
Eoglandcrs — tliiok and speak in English. The Spanish 
portions ofthe Germanic race a* e well nigh exhausted. Gold 
has eaten their strength out The southern continent will 
learn English yet New Zealand speaks English. So does 
Australia. All the west belongs to England. We have out- 
stripped France, Germany, Russia, Spain. For good or for 
evil, our speech is to become the language of the west It is 
a mighty thought for Englishmen. AU thoughtful men are 
imnressed by it It is an august, prolific fact Our poets 
and novelists see miracles in it The other day, we looked 
iuto Douglas Jerrold's * Man made of Money.' He escapes 
from his hard political style into free poetic exuberance in 
the contemplation of it He cannot heartily enough rejoice 
in it. ills hero goes on board, and the ship becomes my- 
thical, magical, wondrous. ' She carries a glorious fireight- 
age to the antipodes— English hearts and Englhih sinews 
—hope and strength to conquer and control the waste, 
taming it to usefulness and beauty^ She carries in her 
the seed of English cities, with English laws to crown them 
free. She carries with her the strong, deep, earnest music 
of the English tongue— a music soon to be universal as the 
winds of heaven. Amid the tangled ropes, clustered like 
birds, poets and philosophers, history-men and story-men, 
annalists and legatists— English all — bound to the other 
side of the world to rejoice it with their voices T He sees 
Milton, and Sliakspere, and Spenser, and Bacon, swinging 
by yard and block under the shrouds, and * poetic he^ 
of every generation, from the half^x>wled brow of Chaucer 
to the periwigged pate of Dryden, from bonnetted Pope 
to nightcapped Cowper— fancy sees them ^U— all, i^, ftom 
the long dead day of Edward to the living hour of Victoria.' 

What a shipful ! And yet Jerrold has not stretched his 
fancy a shade beyond the truth. In the log cabins of the 
far west, human lips will tell our English stories, and hu- 
man hearts be interested in our fathers' history. Thert^ 
too, Wallace will be a hero, and Robin Hood a tolerated 
thief. Shakspere and Bums will be familiar spirits to 
them, as to us. And when the Yule fires are lighted, in 
the long, deep nights of winter, and their iaoes are bathed 
in flickering red, they will tell how their fathers fought in 



Old England, till the oaken doors were broken, and the 
stone cdb overthrown, and the Word of life reclaimed 
for the heart of man from its sleep of many generations. 
But we shall leave to the reader's imagination the filling 
up of the picture. We have not not^ all the obarao- 
teristics of the modem emigrant We have, perhaps, notr 
ed enough of them, to give an interest in his destiny. 
Take him wherever wo may, he is a man of note* How- 
ever circumstanced, he is worthy of our regard. We too 
much despise what is around us. Because it is commtoi 
and present, we heed it not We give our love to the past 
The past is all bathed in beauty. The fhture, as Words, 
worth suggests, cannot contradict it Therefore, we love the 
Pilgrim Fathers and Columbus. They lie calin and hal- 
lowed behind us. We forget that the Admiral had to beg 
bread and water for his son at the convent-door. Wc for* 
get that horrid irinter of coughs and rheumatisms in Ply 
mouth ba^. AU that falls off ftrom the worthies of the 
past It 18 trivial, external, accidentaL The inner form 
shines out — the spiritual, of which these things were but 
the holes and patches of the garment And this transfigu- 
ration is not illu&ive. An inner form would not shine 
forth if there were not one. The beautiful figure of the 
past is the actual of the present dissolved into its ide^ 
What you see beautiful now, God saw while Columbus 
and the Pilgrim Fathers lived. The beauty was in their 
souls, or the past would never have revealed it 

Let us apply this to the Modem Emigrant Try to for- 
get that you actually see him in the steerage or the cabin 
— in a log hut, or leading a waggon through the wilds: 
try to forget that he wrought in the same shop with you — 
that you saw him doing common acts. Or if you think of 
these things, do so as things which are without him. There 
is an ideal, ft soul of good, in the humblest servant of 
the Almigh^. They also serve, who stand and wait 
Much more, this heir of fifty centuries^ this tool-bearer, this 
bearer of European culture into the west Be sure he is 
a sacred person. The time will come when that restless- 
ness, with which he is at present possessed, will be seen to 
have been a divine possession. It is the answer of the 
European man to the oall of Providence. The earth is 
empty — he cannot rest until it is filled : the earth is un- 
cultivated — ^he cannot rest until it is tilled: the eaith ij 
waste— he cannot rest until it is fruitful : the earth '& 
silent — he cannot rest until it is voeal : consciously or un- 
eonsciously, he speeds forth in the fiilfilment of a purpose 
as old as the earth, and he will cease to be important only 
when the dream of Columbus and tiie Jiope of the U^rev 
prophets shall be realised — when * the wilderness and the 
solitary place shall be glad : when the desert shall rtjolce 
and blossom aa the rose.' 



TO THE GENIUS OF POETRY. 
Thou seraph-Yoiccd, bright child of heaven. 
To whom the godlike power is given, 
Lifo's misty path to line inth light 
And gem with stars griefs eurtain'd might; 
Unveiling to prophetic eye 
The secret fount of harmony: 

Thee I invoke. 
Unseen, unheard tliou art by those. 
In whose dim souls no vision glows 
Of something yet to be possest, 
The dream of which makes mortals blest; 
And few will on thy pinions rise. 
To grander, glorious beaming skies. 

Bright child of heaven. 
But I, thou angel-guide, with the^ 
All radiant in thy purity, 
Will leave the leaden, earth-clad thron|k 
With all their ills, their strife^ their wronfr 
To tread that starry spirit-way, 
Soul-teaobii^ in its mystery, t . 

Thou child of hcave^riqiU^ L. 
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CANADA. 

BT ▲ CLBBOTMAS MOW EB81DBMT IN THAT OOLONT. 
ffinHPAPKB. 

Whin a man is about to emigrate, tba fiot question be 
sbottld ask himself is, what am I fit for, what can I do in 
iBOtlmr eountry ? This question fairly and thoo^tfully 
sasweffe^ be should next consider whish pbioe is the 
likeliest to afford scope for the exercise of his powers, 
whatever ^ese maj be. Were such motten dnly oon- 
sidered beforehand, many would aToid years of s6rrow 
tfterwardsy and there wooM be a smaller nnmber of th4 
heartbrealcing failures which every emigratiDn field buries 
in its bosom. 

Many are apt to act rashly or unreflectingly in this par- 
tiealaA A man feels a desire to leave his natiTe bmd, and 
forthn-itli begins to read accounts, in the newspapers and 
eltewbere, of the different settlements which btve been 
opened up. These accounts, when written by parties on 
the spot, av« generally a la eoileurdu rom; stnceonty those 
who succeed have the heart to write, the disappointed 
being too much cast down to take the trouble, or their 
pride too nraeh hurt to permit their making a fuU and true 
disckMore of their eireuraslances. Suppose o«e of these 
ro$ji statements is made by a hardy, Ubouring man, who^ 
by dint of good health and strsng arms, has gained a fidr 
i«art and pleanng prospect v or another oomes fitom a 
Toong man, who^ unencumbered, has pushed about until 
be has succeeded in business ; or another from some active 
merchant, who, with a thorough knowledge of oommerdal 
matters, backed by a lEur amount of capital, has made a 
good thiag by bis diange. How are these iadieatioas of 
prosperitjr to be used ? Unquestionably, they are very 
cneoumgiDg, but must be used with jud^ent: for, while 
it is eheerftilly admitted that the s^temenU of the three 
parties just named may be perfectly correct, still the 
reader should ask, Do I possess the qualifieaikms by which 
these men have atti^ined success ? Have I the muscle of 
the fitmier, the tact of the shopkeeper, the commercial 
knowledge and capital of the merchant ? It is evident 
that the snooessful parties were adapted to the cireum* 
stances in which they were placed ; and it is just as evi* 
dent, that sneh as possess no such adaptedness moRty m the 
same walks, signally falL Hence, however cheering tbeBe 
ioitanies of prosperity may be to many, there are others 
for whom they never can, or should be, a rule : so, also, 
s man reads of some particular trade which is very remu- 
serative in a given quarter. Suppose, for instance, that 
blaekaniiths and carpenters are in great demand; the in* 
tendiag endgeant, however^ is neither the one nor the 
oUisr, but perhaps a maoxmilliner, or a gold-beater, or a 
Jeweller, or a bookbinder, or a stone-mason : he shouhi 
thereftm remember that bis trade may be at a disoount ia 
that place; and tlmt, if it be, his going there to fblbw it 
will lead to heavy disappointment, and may, if he is unable 
to do anything ebie, lead to great distreea and suffering. 
Thus it beeomsa the intendiis emigrant to consider 
f^riomdy how he is fitted, l^ e&cation, habits^ trade, er 
•treagth, for enleriug on action in any particular field. 

It would, indeed, bava been well for many ia all onr 
eoloaaesy if they had thus senoosly and intenisently kiobad 
before them. But people get exoted : they near of great 
prizes, they throw their money into the lottery, aad, 
through thebr own infatuation, too often draw blanks. The 
c^ndeaa distanee has enehantod them, and each, fiytcyiag 
Himself a Proteus, acts as if he were capable of any and 
*^*rj transformation needed in order to suit him to any 
aod every conceivable drcumstanoe. The pale-&eed, 
vbiskerless haberdasher, long shut up in his shop, and 
MeiMlomed to no harder work than measuring tape, or 
li^ng down all his goods two or three times a-day, fdr ex-« 
acting old maids, who ultimately .purchase a paper of heoks 
Md ejes, fkiicies he can become a farmer. On the ' May 
*j^'he went to Uabbie*B How, m a hay cart filled with 
{^■^ nan, women, and cfaiUren, like hinaself ; and, as 
°^ <iurits roas with the braeing air of the Penthmds, he 



getting, in his excited dream, that it would also be very 
(fifficuL The poor fellow sighs for freedom, and dislikes 
seinging to every upstart who chooses to be insolent, and 
no one can blasM him for doing so. But let me tell you, 
thiii>bkx>ded haberdasher, that, if you would emigrate, you 
need not try farming. A fat, plump, honest grocer, in 
height some five feet nve, and in weight, say fourteen stone, 
would like te turn sheep-£armer in New Zealand. He is 
sixty years of age, and scuvely knows a sheep from a 
ram ; but these things make no difference, and away he 
sails for Otago. Fancy, dear reader, this model bailie 
when he arrives at his €$laM* He gets there about sun- 
set, and starts off to look at ' his property.* On hb re* 
tarn to hia heap of baggage, he b^^ius to think of sleeping, 
for it is getting dark, and he is very tired. But where 
shall he storp? To add to his perplexities, he sees in the 
distance a knot of voraeioos oannibals, ^^iculating vehe* 
mently, and evidently discu^ng the size and quality of 
his paunch, and eursing that advancing civilisation which 
prevttits their makil^ a supper of hmi. Depend upon 
It, honest gioesr, * this is no place foe thee.' 
. I know a gentleman, who was formeriy a London mer- 
chant (and lot me most gently remmd my fellow-citizens 
of Edinbargbv that a London merchant is rather a diffe- 
rent personage from him, whom the courtesy of my native 
city often dignifies by (hat appellation) ; he was uafortu* 
nate, but honeat, and gave up wha^ he had to his credi- 
tors, who refused to take all his effects. These, then, 
weM sold, and, with the little sum which they produced, 
he same off to Canada, where, although bred up. to the 
eeunting-house, he resolved to turn farmer. He accord- 
ingly bought a lot partially cleared, built a log-house, and 
futuished the same in *bush* fashion. He began to 
WQck» and,.for a tiqae, the novelty of his position sustained 
him. Soon, however, his money went away, never to re- 
t«m,'and his strength began to fail. Then his spirits 
sunk ; he grew thin and emaciated, and careless of his 
person.. Poverty stared him in the £ace. An accom- 
plished wife wept, imd faded, and wrinkled beside him. 
His children grew dirty end ragged, aad the bafiied 
gentleman despaired. He had done his best, but all was 
m vain ; and the last time J heard of him, he was anxious 
to sell his land, and once more move, trusting that God 
would provide fur him somewhere else. His heart was 
almost broken ; and he is not the only one who, through 
unfitness, has shared this fate. Nor are such things to 
be wondered at, when men place themselves in positions 
for which, both mentaUy and physically, thoy are utterly 
UDSuited. 

City emigrants especially are apt to be deceived. Long 
shut up amidst bustle and smoke, they sigh, like the 
haberdasher afore^id^ for the serenity and healthiness of 
a rural life. It would be so nice to have a farm, to grow 
their own wheat, to ride their own horses, to make their 
own butter, and to wear clothes made fronn the wool grown 
on their own sheep I The yoiuig cits opine it would be 
grand and manly to hunt wolves and bears, or to shoot 
deers or parteidges, or something or another. Although 
they cannot ride^ still they think it would be gentleman- 
like if they had a * pair * of their own, with a waggon in 
summer, and a sleish, with its furs and bells, in winter. 
They are enamoured with ' all that sort of thing.* Then 
the girls, bless you ! they think of mosspr woods, and 
wild flowers, and viney cottages, and— la ! it would be so 
pretty I Visions, also, of manly sweethearts and happy 
matrimony flit before them. Accordingly they start off 
for the backwoods of Canada— the old man to turn farmer, 
the young ones to turn gentlemen, and the girls to turn 
wives aad the hearts of sylvan swains as soon as possible. 

Let us trace them to their Utopia. They buy a farm, 
and a lot of axes, and all the males go to the woods to 
ehop^ Shortly, however, the old man cuts hi» foot, and 
the young ones get tired ; the former then discovers that 
he is too old to learn, and the latter, that they are too 
hu^. Nor are their fiuming operations followed with 
much greater success. The old num is too weak, and the 
<»A*.a« r^HAtM «lAn*i 1iIcA^M'"^^dll>tf-hArMs'^vcn>v nlea- 
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Mftty but then okanui; ihem k a bora; umd wh^AaMmt" 
dure the bonon of tbe oo«r-bMM? Th« girltr too^ •!• 
tbo^gb VMj icMd At worsted work, do not like mUkingi or 
^kaanimg^ er knitting, or vpinning, or claftiiing tripe, or, 
4n fine, hard and dirty work of any kind» Bttidee, they 
hftTV fonnd no ' euitdble eorapanione t * tbe young men ere 

00 ooarse, and tbey long to be off, eiiioe the womk are to 
lonesome. Thns, in all probability, before a year elapees, 
the whole perty ie diahearteaed. Still they drag on, for 
what elae enn they do ? A few years more psss, and, by 
tills time, the whole set either sudc down to their lot, and 
Kiee their ambitiooB notions, or, if tbev ntain them, start 
off to some town, and there try to do without a peony 
what thev shoukl have tried at the first with money in 
thehr pockets. 

OMeo in the main like theee have often ooeured, and 

1 myself have known some of them. I need not say that 
snch iailares in no way militate against the farmer*s life ; 
bat they prove thisy that there are many for whom such 
a sphere is not adapted, and show the necessity for oaro 
in laying down a eonrse of aotfon for a new eountry. A 
Kttle foresight and common sense wonld go as far as any- 
thing etee, to insure the emigrant*s success. Should he 
get on in spite of the neglect of these, his snooeas will be 
attributable rather to his good fortune, than good 



Havb)g thns warned all against attempting that whion 
does not suit tiiem, I would now indioitte the different 
elassfts who mav come to Canada with propriety. 

The able-bodied Ubonrer will do well here. For him, 
the form is the place, however unsnitable it may be for 
some others. Ue has health, strength, and habila of 
working ; and while all these will be taxed to their utmost, 
before he can say that he has done, stilly thns provided, 
be cannot fail. He will in doe time receiTe foil feomn- 
pense for all his toils. 

I imvp spoken of the strength and labour required, and 
a riance at the work neoesmrily eoLpended on wild hmd 
will show rav readers how indtspensable these are. It is, 
indeed, no child's phiy to dear a foraa Imagine yourself 
in a forest, where trees, of every thidmess, bat chiefly 
raryinff from one to two foot in diameter, grow in fttll 
vigour oefore you, as close to each other as they possibly 
can, consistently with theur healthy existence. One hun- 
dred acres of hmd thus densely covered constitutes a lot ; 
the farm has therefore to be made^ and before Uds can be 
effected, acre on acre of these heavy woods nrast be felled. 
The ' clearing * is all done during winter ; and, by the end 
of that season, five or six acres may be, by one pair of 
hands, covered with fallen trees, the whole presenting to 
the eye of tbe stranger a scene of apparently inextricable 
confusion. Too wonder, too, how such a wreck could be 
made In so short a time by one man. You p erce i ve, also, 
that his work, already so great, is vet bv no means ended. 
He has now to go over the whole * chopping,* and out 
every tree into lengths of fifteen or twenty feet This, 
then, is a tedious {Seoe of work, and takes a long tune. 
When, however, he has got this done, he has to call a 
' bee * of all the neighbours, that so, on an appointed day, 
these now numerous logs may be piled into ' neaps.' This 
being accomplished, he proceeds, on the first dry weather, 
to oarry fire to each ; and, having seen every mass foirly 
ignited, he must needs for several days pay them many 
visits, quickening the fire where it languishes, and throw- 
ing together, into smaller piles, the charred ^mains which 
have been left unbumt. When all has been thns burnt 
off, the clearing is completed, but the * fencing * remains. 
To make * rails,' heavy timber has to be cut, and divided 
into 'rail lengths* of from twelve to fifteen feet each. 
These, again, must be split; and before such immense 
legs are cloven into rails, and these rails drawn all round 
the ground about to be enclosed, and finally piled one on 
the top of the other, so as to form the * snake fence,* the 
farmer is tired enough. Nor will the reader wonder at 
this, when he surveys the whole process ; while all must be 
satisfied that none but tlie athletic and laborkNis should 
ever attempt It. 

Then comes his spring work, so soon as that of the win- 



ter ia ended, and it would try tbe patience of Job to 
plough amongst stumps. Scarcely is tbe seed aU aawn, 
before, under our warm sun, tho m sa dnws are nearly 
ready, and must be mown ; aiwi when these are oUl nidy 
housed, it is almost time to out some of the grain ^Pluch 
was first sown. Thus there is constant labour both dur- 
ing summer and winter, testing at tbe time your jiowcn 
of endurance, and, ultimately^ the goodness of jonr aen- 
stitution. 

While thus representing the labours of the ' hackwoeds- 
man ' as severe, I should, however, be vevy sorry if I lefk 
the impression on the mind of any working maOf that tliey 
might prove, perhaps, too much for him. They will not, 
if he be strong and industrious. Thus fitted, he m eeitain 
of gaining, after the usual interval, the usual conofort and 
in£pendenoe. Such may consider, further, that if they 
remain in Britain, they must work just about as hard, 
without gaining more than a aeantv daily snbsJstenne, 
There they can Uy up nothing for old age ; contmriaiK, 
as this approaches, they grow daily poorer, until, at last 
no longer able to toil, th^ become a burden to childrea 
already struggling with d^Sculties, or else sink into pan< 
perism, and die in a workhouse. Here, on tke other 
hand, after ten or fifteen years, they have got over the 
worst, can call their hmd their own, can live ia abundance 
and peace, daily growing more comfortable^ and reqpuir- 
ing, as strength declines^ to oate less aboat ita continu- 
ance. 

The majority of the yeomen of Canada were labowing 
men at home^ who, after passing through the toils jnside- 
seribed, are now as independent a set of men an theee is 
on the foce of the earth. I know, indeed, of no lot hap- 
pier than theirs. Ask them how they like their pooition, 
and while they smile at the kbours of the paaft« th^ s^eak 
with gratitude of the present, and look forward witJi con- 
fidenoe to the future. They have no fear of old ^ge, no 
aching at the cold shadow ii beggary, no shrinking ^tom 
the prospect of a paup6r*s geava Loa^ ere tlieir esm 
asts, they are at ease, surrounded by children as ham^ 
as themselves; and thus they caa sit down calmly to 
wateh the lengthening shadow, and anticipate a osnnag 
eternity. Knowing lul this to be true, I often wnnd^ 
wl^ so BMmy of my poor aonntrymen ienai» contented 
at home, without nuking one effort to escaptt, stngg^ing 
daily with the worlds and .anticipating the tinaa vhen 
feeble age shall be shrouded in hop el ess poverty. 

The mechanic has ample room, bero^ and is sure to do 
well Under this title, I alUide partienUurly t» that chMs 
of artisans whose callings aro of a decidedly useful kind. 
As for those who minister rather to the luxuries than the 
wants of our race, while they cannot find quite so mneh 
scope, stfll in tbecitiBssome such are now supported; and 
I fancy mora might be. Thero is, however, all ever Ca- 
nada, ample room for blacksmiths, earpeatera, tlosmlchB, 
saddlers, taifom, and trades generally, the prodaetions of 
which are mete or less in daily use. Many of thb ciass 
remain about the laige towns, whero they find employ- 
ment at a fair wage; but the greater number 9a into 
country plaoas and rami districts, whero they can easily , 
purcluwa either a vilb^[|e lot or a farm, and are ihus I 
doubly SOTO of doing well Some give up their trades al- 
together, and torn formers. Those who act ihna aro-ge- 
nmlly strong men ; and altliough their knowledge of a^- 
culture is not great at the first, still they soon ineseaaait, 
and, after a year or two, aro just about as far forward as 
their neighbours. A knowledge of the farming off Bwiirin > 
is, indeed, of but little use hero ; onr wiqraand tbebaan I 
ao differont, moro partlculariy in new se tt lsmen ts. . The 
able-bodied mechanic has thus two strings to hia bow, and 
he may try both, or either. If he dislilie hia buflines%*be 
can drop it ; and if he ultimately dialika formings .he-nnn 
take to hia business again. 

It might have been exp o ete d thai I wouM /entar. insfe 
fully into the details conneated with -the httmhler^clMa«f 
emigrants, they being the parties an whom' $kmtpKa/tm 
necessity seems to lie for ceari n g to thfo/ esmtfyrf * .3W do 
so now wotdd, however, be au|NaAuM%uM< thdr tftmkm , 
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be^n 80 <^lten discusBed bj others, and the exoellenoe of 
their prospeets k so thoroughly known. One thing onlj 
need at present be mentioned, and that is, the low priees 
at whieh land in this conntry is procurable. 

In Kkj ftm paper, I said that this was not the place for 
panpers, because mudi of the land had passed into private 
banid*. This statement I need not reiterate, sinee I am 
writi Ag, not to paupers, but to working men, who will find 
it almost as easy to paj for what private parties sell, as 
^or thai which is sold by the government. This will apply 
*iiM>ro eepeeuiDy to thoie who have some little to begm 
with, for saeh will be enabled at once to pay the first m- 
atalment, and, before the time elanses for making good 
tbo others, thev will generally find ways and means of 
doing BO. On this point there need be very little nneasi- 
nefts: The * had jobber ' has bought an immense tract of 
land at a merely nominal valae, and he is willing to sell it 
at a small advances The custom with such generally is, to 
give the poor puroliaser plenty of timci, and, even if punc- 
tnaKty is not attainable, the matter just goes on, and no 
aDTKryanee is almost ever offered. By annoying one, he 
would frighten others, and render payment an utter im« 
poaaibititjs so that every chance is afibrded those who are 
anxions to do well. From such parties, and on such terms, 
some of the best lands in the province may be had at 
priees varying from Ss. to Ids. sterling per acre. 

If, however, any one should desire to purchase from the 
government, with a view to getting more time, he c*n 
•tin do so by turning aside from the beaten track of com- 
paratively wealthy Mnigrants, and into more remote and 
lees settled districts. Let him but east his eye over a 
map of Canada, provided it be a good and recent one^ and 
be wfil see an immense tract lying north ef Lake Ontario 
an^'tbe Haven district, in the direction of Lake Simeoe^ 
Nottanasaga Bay,and the adjoining shores of Lake Huron. 
I Now, although I have not, at this moment, the means of 
knowing to whom the sakl territory belongs, still I father 
tIriiilE that modi of it is yet in the hands of govenmieiit, 
aad« if so, may be obtained easily enough. Here, the 
positively meaevless working man would find a fiekl on 
wbieh, witlievt laar, he could at onoe eater. I ought not, 
at this time, to omit alluding to the * Huron tract* as a 
place Ibv aie* in homble eiroumstanees. Some years ago, 
this beautlM oountry was purchased by a company in 
RugUuid^ and lots are sold by them now for a certain fixed 
sum, payable in yearly instaJmentsi The phtn seems to 
have worked exseedingly well, the settlers being rather 
stinuhUed than hindered by the punctual payments. I 
can, from experience, affirm that the Canada Company*s 
•ettlenients are amongst the most prosperous I have ever 
seen. 

WbHe the cheapness and time are roost Important, there 
ia« Bevertheless, one rule which should guide the settler 
is bis ehooemg a lecation, and that h, to pick one as near 
an old settleoMnt as he can. He who has money will al- 
ways find it to his interest to buy a lot already partially 
deiired ; and while others cannot do this, still thev would 
do well to get as near as their droumstances will allow 
them to those d'stricts which have made some progress. 
Tbey are thus pUced within the reach of advantages whieh, 
ia other cases, have vet to be called into existence. In 
remote districts tbey utbour under many drawbacks, which, 
in older ones, have been more or less removed. While, 
Ihen^ each should be as careful as possible in selecting a 
restisg-place, all may feel assured that there are many 
thottsand acres of excellent land procurable on terms 
whieh will suit the poorest 

Passhig sow from the working-class, I would consider 
the- suitMeness of this field for another, to whom but 
little attention has been paid. I refer to men with small 
iacomes deriml)le from moveable capitals— of which class 
there are thousands in Britain. These people must keep up 
anappearanee of genttUty, and they are toe often compelled 
to do so, fai the streets and la strange houses, at the sacri- 
flWsof mssyeeniforts In their own. To make the ends 
toeet, tbey* sie obliged taecsaoroise wonderfully ; and, al- 
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have plenty, still it is a very unpleasant thing, when it 
springs, as in the instances above referred to, from eom- 
pulsimi. The man who would willingly stint himself, if 
there were no ocessbn foi* his doing so, will grumble like 
a bear if necessity doles out his morsels. From this state 
of genteel poverty and empty-stomached grandear, all the 
sufferers may be relieved by coming here. 

By investing thefa* money among us, they would, ia al- 
most every case, double their incomes, while they could 
live for one-half the eest to which they are su^eeted at 
home. Take the case of one who has an income of £150 
sterling. This, at 3 per cent, represents a capital of ;C6000. 
Now, you will remember that the legal interset in this 
colonv is 6 per cent, and thus you will see how, in a very 
certam and proper way, £150 would swell out to £300. 
Thus, by the mere transUition of his funds to this side the 
AtUmtic, he doubles their value. This, however, is not 
all. He can live hero much more dieaply, and tiius be- 
comes richer stilL In a country town, or rural district, 
a man with an income of £300 a-year can live as well as 
he who has £600 in England. Provisions of every kind 
are wonderfully cheap, and so b house-rent As for the 
article of clothes, although, in our country, towns-people 
study the fiwhions, and must dress neatly, and allliough 
the prices of wearing apparel are rather higher than at 
home, still goods of a phuner kind are usm^ so that, in 
the end, tiie cotonist pays less for his dress than he who 
lives in the mother-country. In such vicinities, a gentle- 
man goes out in his shooting- jacket instead of his super- 
fine frock, while a ladv wallur abroad In a moosseline^de- 
kiae, ni place of a rkm and costly satin. Thus, in every 
partieukr, one can live here fiir more cheaply than is 
possibis at home. Mere increase of comfort, however, is 
oot the oaly good which would result to such a dass from 
emigrating hither ; theur social standing would be raised. 
Anianw& an income of £150 in EUigland is nobody. 
Hersv however, with his income doubled, he would he 
quite a magnate. In Eo^snd, such a man is too genteel 
to mix with the lower class, and too poor to be a<bnitted 
withhi the yettow circle ol the imer, so that he occupies 
that moat uadefinable of all plaoea, entitled Ni^wkere, 
Here he woukl be somebody, and stand somewhere, for 
he would be the equal of any of his neighbours, provided 
always that he was willing to live^ and able to carry him- 
self like a gentlsaian. To him who, in Britain, bums 
with a desire far exceeding the performance, such an ele- 
vation in comfort and social poakion, must, I think, be a 
great advantage. 

There are others who could be very comlbrtable here, 
and whose remaining in the old country often astonishes 
me — I allude to men not past, or at any rate not fu* past, 
the nrime of Hfe, who are slaviog on b business, risking, 
amidst ever>increa8ing opposition, all that in years past 
they have made, and never knowing wbat it is to enjoy a 
quiet existence. These are respectable men» living in 
good standing, and anxious that their children should do 
the same. It may be that, were their business wound up, 
and all debts paid, they might have, over and above, a 
sum of two or three thousand pounds, which they could 
call their own. How happy would they be with such a 
sum here I I never eater a store or shop, in one of our 
hurge cities, without being distressed to see men of real 
respectability snubbed, and cowed, and compelled to en- 
dure the caprice of every goose who enters their esta- 
blishments ; and if^ even here^ in our Urger cities, such 
evils exist to a certMU extent, how insufferable must they 
be elsewhere ! If, then, the class above pointed out were 
to settle in Canada, they would not merely escape from 
these annoyances, but would place themselvea in a position 
of ease and independence. 

I formerly spoke of the misery attending the settlement 
of city men in the woods ; I would, therefore, again cau- 
ti<m such against doing so suicidal a thing. Both the 
men now named, and those formerly alluded to, are unfit 
to turn farmers, and theur attempting to do so would prove 
a very bad specuUtion. Other and better courses are 
Anen to them. Thev do not wish to so int9 bu^ess : but 
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there is no oecf^on for their doing so. Let them invest 
their money ss speedily as they can, consistent with secu- 
rity. They wiii thus realise aji income on which they may 
depend. Let them then seek out some pleasant place, 
near a country town, where there are already respectable 
people, whose society they may enjoy. Let them next 
purehasjB a small piece of land, already partly cleared, if 
possible, jnst large enough to give them pasture for their 
cows and horses in summer, and hay during the winter, 
with eight or ten acres of * bush,' from which thev will 
obtain tneir firewood ; and this is all they need or anould 
have. On this, of course, they will build a good house, 
make a garden, and plant an orchard. They will find 
their little farm large enough for all purposes, and will 
thus have their own fuel, milk, butter, catUe, vegetablee, 
and, in a fbw vears, fruit. To do ipore than this, to be- 
come regular farmers, wiH not pay. In sudi cases, labour 
must be hired, and by the time you pay your man his 
year*s wages, you had better never have put a plough in 
the ground. Tlio cost of labour takes away all your pro- 
fit, and tlie prices of grain are so low, that you can buy 
wheat and oats, and the usual grain crops of the country, 
fbr a smaller sum than what it takes to raise tliem. This, 
t believe, is an incontrovertible fiict. The working man 
does well enough, because he is a working man ; but the 
moneyed man generally finds out, after some years of ex* 
pending, that much would have been saved if lie had 
wrought less, and purchased in the market from the re- 
gular farmer. 

While the nossession and jodicbus use of a piece of 
land, such as tnat described, will yield many things whidi 
would otherwise have to be purchased, and so save ex- 
pense and increase comfort, there is an additional benefit 
ro having it, since the owner will find, in attending to it, 
plentv to keep him busy, without any unpleasant or un« 
suitable toil. He desires to retire from the anxieties of 
business, but he has no wish to sit down to sleep away the 
renuiinder of his life. If such be his intention, he need 
not come here. 

But not only can all the eating, drinkjug. and wearing 
comforts of this life be thus procured ; as already shown, 
a good social position is also gained. True, this was oc- 
cupied by the man of business before he left home ; it is, 
however, a comfort to know, that he will not lose his re- 
spectability by coming here. Let him at the first take up 
a good position, and act in keeping with it, and he may 
retain it ever afterwards. 

Not the least of his blessings will be found in the ad- 
vantages which this country wiU afibrd to his family. At 
hpme, we all know the difficulty of providing for young 
people. There ^rQ daughters to marry and sons to put 
ipto busmess, and it is anacd matter for either to acoom- 
pliBh these great concerns of their lives as they should, 
and ^a their parents wish they would do. Here, on the 
otiher band, these difficulties are diminished to the small- 
est possible size. The sons can always, if steady, provide 
fbr themselves, and the daughters find very litUo difficulty, 
generally, in procuring husbands. If a respecta^ble man 
settles in a respectable place, and oondifcts himself in a 
tespectablo manner, his family will give him yery little 
anxiety. With good conduct on their own part, these 
may all do well. 

' The sums I have named as being ^fflcient to place a 
prudent man in a comfortable position, were purposely 
chosen as being somewhat li^rge ones. Men in England 
may smile %t this, but I am correct, nevei;thele8S. My 
reason for choosing compiM^tively large sums is this, that 
I will thus mislead no man, and there is the greater ne- 
cessity for caution, since I have known parties grievously 
iinnoyed by trusting to glowing representations of Oimada 
as a place where men could live on almost nothing. 
Smaller sums than these, however, when spent in country 
places, do wonders, much, of course, depending on the 
possessor. Very tittle will make a man comfortable who 
Dves on a small farm, and is young, strong, active, and 
sober. I know one, who is a gentleman in every sense of 
the term, whose whole income fbr years did not exceed 



£30 or ^40 sterling. He had a &rm, and, while be hired 
occasionally, lie yet wrought a good deal himself, in a 
steady, quiet way. In tl^ management of hie ajffiiirs, 
also, be was prudent. Tl^ consequence was, tliat he k«p4 
a nice little home, lived in abundance^ and aiwa^-s appeajKd 
and wae treated as a gentleman. 

The whole myst^ is easily understood by relerriog lo 
what has been already said. Provisions are very eh^p. 
You pay no house-rent. Living in tlie oQuntryi yon wear 
nbun elothes, and pay ahnoat no taxes. The thingt yon 
have prineipauly to purchase are yoor groceries, which are 
all very reasoQable. Thu was the case with the gentle- 
man in question, who provided himself from his farm with 
almoet every necessary, except, perhaps, flour, which he 
generally bought. But even with those who do not vnA 
to fiirra as imich as he did,^ and who buy all their ^£mry 
oats, ck>th, &c, there need, with prudence, be no difiiculty. 
I will satffify the reader best and soonest by subjoining 
the market prices current, of eatables, in Toronto, memAj 
remarking, that the same articles can be had in eonntry 
districts at a still lower figure. A barrel of superfine flour, 
sueh as Is shipped to England, may be had for 198. 3d. 
currency ; pork and beef, should you not raise theei, can 
be had fbr 2d. a-pound; geese for Is. a-pieee; tarkeya 
for 2s. ; apples for Is. 3d. a-bushel. Groceries aieo are 
cheap. Tea k about 3s. 9d. to 6b. per pound ; coffee from 
Is. to Is. 6d., and sometimes much dieiiper$ sugar from 
6d. to 6d.; and all other things in proportion. With good 
management, however, a small piece of land should yisM 
you beef, butter, poultry, eggs, potatoes, fruit, and vsge^ 
tables of every description, so that the chief things pro- 
ducible in the eountry, which you would reqwre to hnj, 
would be flour, perk, and a few oats, all of which yon can 
purchase far cheaper than you can raise them, where 
labour must be hired. Thus it may be eeea that, ia a 
land teeming, as this does, with abandance, the earns 
named will accomplish all I have said. 

It may be expected that I shouM not entii«]y pass by 
a olass chT comparatively poor men, to wit^ half- pay offiwers 
of the army and navy. They have been often mentioned 
by others ; and I fear, that what I am now about te write 
may not be very complimentary or pleasing. In one 
word, then, I may state that this is the veiy pUu^ for 
them ; but that tliey seldom prosper or succeed, aadlheir 
failure is traceable entirely to themselves. Thmy have 
every advantage which grants of land or money and a 
regular saUury can yield; they have also educatiDn and 
position on their side ; still they fail, and make about the 
very worst settlers we have. 

In times past, they were wont to settle in (Fosters, a). 
most exclusively occupying spi:^ partkular portion of the 
oouDtry, thus adding to their other advanii^ that, and 
it is no small one, of having an abundance of polite aad 
educated society. There are several parte of Canada 
where great numbers of them are, or have been, thoe eoa- 
gr^;ated. 

One could hnev the happiness of such a gathering ol 
gentlemen and ladies, all living in the comfort and peaee 
of an honourable position, ai^d an abundant land ; hut tlie 
reality will dissipate all such pleasing expectations. I^y 
are too often miserably poor, and thoroughly wretched. 
Accustomed to live, until their habita have been femed 
in a kind of methodical idleness, they seem incapable, io 
almost every case, of applying themselves to anythiog Bha 
industrious courses, if or would one expect a great deal 
of work ft^m the old people; but the young ones ^eiild 
certainly do something. Still, tiiey do not. Looking acHk 
contempt and dislike on a)l manual, labour, untutored to 
any profession, accustomed to view thenselvea as line 
hidies and gentlemen, they thhik it a degra^At^ to do 
anything, especially that work by which alon^ they mm 
possibly earn their bread, And, just ipi prop<»tHm «» 
work b neglected ai^d abhorred, so are araueemanla 9im§^ 
after and doKghtcd in. Thpre are as many dsaesp ^ptk 
up as possible, and plenty of visiting 2rem bouse to iMiaeiw 
Of the daily Usks of the ladies, I Jm^w little i «ad^ 
perhaps, they are better attended to than ^ Wl^f>^: Tkm b 
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duties of the yoang men, however, I do know, as well aft 
the fact that they never attend to them. When they 
should he at the plough, you will find them ahootmg or 
f!:«htng; and when they should be m the harvest-field, you 
win often see them dosing iu the shade, with a black pipe 
in their mouths, and perhaps a bottle of whisky at tiieir 
elbows. Thus, while the labourer on the other side of 
tlie road is growing daily richer, the gentleman on this is 
daily shikiug lower iu poverty and contempt. 

Add to their Uzmess, reckless extravagance and im- 
prorideneO) and you see partly why so many of them fail. 
Bat, worse tluin aQ, they frequently become sadly ad- 
dicted to the bottle. Long accustomed to the excitenSBut 
of cities, and the free use of liquor, they feel downcast in 
the woods, and, frequently meeting together, seek relief 
from care in the boisterous mirth of intoxication. Drink 
sily obtained, the ^common whisky of the country sell- 



ing at a shilling or eighteenpence a gallon. No longer, 
either, do the restraints of settled society bind them ; se 
that too frequently they eo on from bad to worse, until 
drunkenness becomes a habit, and ruin, degradation, or 
even death, follow as its consequents. Nor dk> they drink 
merely in their own houses, and with their equals ; they 
meet in the tavern, and there hob-nob with every bhick- 
guard in the country. From such a place, I have seen the 
poUahed, intelligent, English officer reel drunk at nme 
o'clock fai the morning. I have seen him foolishly drunk 
in the streets at mid-day. I have seen him, dirty and ill- 
clad, the jest and oompanion of the most imbruted por- 
tion of the population. 

These statements may seem severe, but I lament that 
they are true, and make them hr * more in sorrow than 
la anger.* I only hope that the reading of them ma^ 
warn some others from making similar shlpwrecka. If it 
does, the end for which I pubKah them will be in great 
part answered. I sliould like to save such men if I could, 
for their wrecks are aboat the most deplorable spectacles 
I liave seen in the country. If they would but be mode- 
rately industrious and thoroughly sober, they would be 
happy hien, and most useful in tliis community. I need 
searcely add tliat i do not include all in the above de- 
scriptions, for I have known some noble .exertions. I 
speak of the mass, and beHere that the secret of their 
signal failure here is almost invariably traceable to idle- 
ness, or extravagance, or dissipation^ or all three com- 
bined. 

By way of illustrating their position, I will describe an 
officer's settlement with whk;h I am very familiar. On h 
leading road, and on either side of the same, a large party 
of these gentlemen settled about 16 or 18 years ago. The 
land was exceedingly good, and they received it & quan- 
tities suited to their respective ranks in the service. They 
set to work, erected log-houses on their lotS) and began to 
clear. How long, as a body, they contmued there, I 
cannot tell, but I know that at this time they are almost 
all gone, while the few who remain are now a great deftl 
pooMr than tlley were at the period of their commencing. 
Before you reacJi the settlement, you pass through a coun- 
try occupied by labouring people, and marked with the 
appearance of progress. When^ however, you rea^ it, 
you are instantly struck with the change. Lot after lot is 
pansed, the fences of which are in many cases broken and 
scattered, and the small clearances (for but very little was 
ever dene) are more or less grown up with * brush,* or, if 
^>ey be not, are only kept deiir by the presence of die 
cattle of the neighbourhood. Some of the houses are 
nailed up, others are windowless and doorless, some are 
fallen down, and the roofs of more than one are brokeu 
in. Here atid there, a farm has been sold, and is under 
cultivaeion, but, in very niany cases, all things are left to 
go to decay by the now absent owners. The scene is em- 
phatically one of desolation^ telling too pUinlv of a day 
wliett hope ikiled, and the disappointed and careworn 
settler abandoned his effort, and moved away to gather a 
aob^kstence somewhere else. It is indeed a melanchoW 
a^ene, which none can pass without comment, and whicn 
telU teo pUinly of serrow and sufibriug, of folly and sin. 



Many left in poverty; a few remain, almost penniless; 
some have sunk into the grave t and only one, so £ir as I 
know, has really done any good. 

I once called at the house of one of those who lingered 
there, because he was too poor to leave, and had no other 
plaee to go to. He lived in a huge Io](- house, bearing the 
name of an old eastle elsewhere, but resembling its name- 
sake in nothing save Its decay. It was indeed a ruinous 
place^ and the inside did not make the outside blush. 
With all the grace which the well-brod possess^ I was 
bowed into the best room. It was t large one, but almost 
entirely unfurnished. ' There was no carpet on the floor, 
and only one table and one chaur. A large bench, over- 
laid with a greasy cushion, covered with a piece of printed 
cotton, took the place of a sofa. There were bo pictures 
of any kind on the walls, no ornaments on the chimney- 
piece; but all wfts nakedness and poverty. One thing 
only recalled Hhe light of other days,* atad that was a 
grand piano which stood in a comer, a sad memento of 
things that were. The inmates were v^ry poorly ciad, 
and, when I entered, a youug man sat listlessly by the 
fire with his coat off, a picture of careless indolence. 
These people were well connected, and thoush once the 
gayest of the gav, were now the poorest of the poor, al- 
most destitute of the necessaries of lifa 

I could go on multiplying instances akin to this, but 
willingly leave so painful a task. Enough, however, has 
been said, to show that this class of my fellow colonists 
have been most unfortunate, and to warn any like them, 
who may yet emi^te to this countrv or to any other^ if 
they wish prosperity, to walk in a different path. 

Regarding the contents of this paper, I need only say 
that they are all founded on experience aiid observation^ 
and urge on my readeiB tlie necessity of attending parti- 
cularly, before they change their country, to their various 
capacities, that so they may come to a distant land with is 
fair prospect of success. 



MONUMENTS TO EMINENT MElf. 

SirriNQ lately in the dhn religious light of Poet's Comer, 
in WestmhiBter Abbey, and ruminating on life, death, and 
immortality, we started from our reverie on reading on 
the pavement, under our feet, the name of Ridard 
Brinsley Sheridan. On our right, lay Dr Johnson, and, 
at his side, lay David Garrick, whose death was said, by 
his grtiit coriDpeer, to have 'eclipsed the gaiety of na- 
tions.' Surrounded by the tombs, or cenotaphs, of poets, 
philosophers, and heroes, we were led to reflect on the 
perishing nature of man, and all the mementos of his 
existence. Apart from the everlasting memoriids of the 
sacred writers, in the oldest book in the World — the foun- 
tain of all true poetry — we thought of the blind old man 
of Sclo's Isle, who sung his * Iliad ' and * Odyssey ' so 
matty remote ages before the Christian era, whose song is 
still as fresh as the dews of morning, and bright as the 
rosy-fingered Aurora. We thought of the great shepherd 
of the Mantuan plains, ' Arms and the Man,* who sung, 
and will still continue to sing while time endures — of 
Cassar, who lives more in his ^ Commentaries * than in his 
conquests — and of all the mighty names of old, whose en- 
during monuments are to be traced in their writings, or 
in their deeds. While the pyramids (those huge bmbs 
of foi^tten kings) crumble into dust, one magic line, dropt 
from the pen of a Theocritus or a Virgil, lives for ever. 
Walter Savage Landor says, in a sweet little poem, in- 
scribed to Dickens — ^the latest born of his graceful and 
classic muse : — 

* Glorioodv fresh were tlioee yotlng daysi indeed— 

Clear, though confined, the Tiew : 
The faet of gUnts swept that esrljr dew.* 

It is biirely right, and in good feeling and tas^e, that men 
should, by appropriate monmnents, evince their love and 
gratitude to the memonr of those who have * done the state 
some servitie,* or benefited the human race. These are 
teiu^hing examples to their^own'oir future ages ; and, as 
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woritB of Att) or memomls of the grMit, ihey might long 
he presertred, jast as the eHefi d^cattrta of Phidias or 
Praxitetes exist in the British Museani, in those glories of 
Greeoe rescued (nna destruotion by Loid Elgin. Bnt if 
the good deeds, taleats, or virtoes of men, fail to per* 
petoate tlieir name, assuredly any memorial of stone 
and limei howerer beaotiM as a worir of art, is of Be> 
cossHy but a poor and short«livcd record. It is trite and 
obviow lo ftay, that Shakspeve's imperishable monament 
is to be found in las works, or that SeoCt will live in his 
Dandie Dimnont or his Jeanie Deans, or Bums in his 
Tarn o* Shanter and Highkmd Haiy, when all monu> 
mental edifloes, dedicated to their memory, shaU dissolve, 
and 'leave not a wreck behind.* Though dead^ they 
thus continue to speak. 

In tba case of an erainont player, or a distmgmshed 
Tocalist, for instance, who would grudge the celebrity 
they gain in their day, or the monument that seeks to 
perpetuate their name ? In the nature of thii^s, nothing 
remains but their name ; and the memoiy of their wit or 
talents must perish with tiieir own age, or the ears that 
listened to their fascinations. A sweet song is a thing to 
be remembered with delight, but it is evanescent as the 
light, and ethereal as the air ; and, excepting in the case 
of those who leave written memorials of their powers (such 
as a Garrick or a Braham), their remembrance must, of 
necessity, soon pass away. 

* Ftane U tbe spur that the dear ipfrit doth ralM 

(That last Inflnnity of noblo minds), 
To spurn delights, and lire laborious daya* 

* What- shall I do,* says Cowley, ' to be for ever known, 
and make the coming age mine own ?* This * longing 
after immortality * arises, no doubts from the spiritual na- 
ture of man. He gropes in his fleshly prison-house like 
the blind Cyclops, and pants for more life and light ; and 
thus, properly considered, < *tis Heaven itself that points 
out an hereafter, and intimates eternity to man.' Even 
ui the case of written memorials, how few of the many 
thousand writers of the present day, all panting after im- 
mortality, will, or can, he remembered fifty vears, or even 
fifty months hence I Were a man to do nothing but read, 
read, read, all his life, it would be hopeless to attempt to 
overtake a tithe of what is written in one year ; and still, 
and for ever, these thousands of brains are teeming 
and fermenting, and thousands of presses danking and 
groaning, with the never^nding, still beginning, sweat and 
Ubour of their brains. It is terrible to thiftk of it The 
whole world of the popular mind could not contam the 
books that are and will be written ; therefore, those who 
^ill live in the remembrance of men fifty years hence, 
must be borne alonr on eagle pinions, or floated down the 
stream of time by the strength of an inborn vitality, be- 
yond the reach of ordinary men. Jenny Lind, like those 
who < do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame,* will 
live in her noble deeds when the magic of her voice b a 
tradHion. 

Sir Robert Peel has written his name in strong charac- 
ters on the page of his country's history, and left his 
footprints on the sea-shinre of time ; and although we are 
far from condemning the popular enthusiasm for monu- 
ments to do honoar to his memory, his most appropriate 
and enduring monument, as he himself desired ana pre- 
dicted, will be found in the great and lasting benefits the 
sons of industry will reap from his peaceAil policy, his 
wisdom, his firmness, and his almost unparalleled sacrifices. 
We do not desire to scrutinise with a cynical feeling the 
motives of men, or to comment on their deeds in the spirit 
of detraotioii !— 

* Hearcn virtue** ends from ranlty can raise, 
Which seeks no Interest no reward, but praise^ 
And builds on wants, and on defoeta of mhxl, 
The Joy, tbe peace, the glory of mankind.* 

Sculptured tombs and temples, and monumental edifices, 
whether adorning a city or a cemetery, it would be worse 
than Gothic barbarism to ridicule or condemn. We gsze 
upon them with interest and curiosity, but without emo- 
tion ; and although our cemeteries may be crowded with 



these memorials of the departed — often not in the b^ 
taste' * their name, their years, spelt ^y the tuilettere^ 
musCk* and recording that they were bom on one daj> mxd 
died on another — who does not love to linger among, such 
moral teachers, thus truly finding ' sermons (m stones, 
and good in everything?* Still we say, the name of a 
Peel, a Russell, or a Brougham, is more honoured by 
being associated with the livmg spirit of the age, with tbe 
progress of peace and plenty, and the triumphs of the im- 
mortal mind of man, than in being read on the dull cold 
marble of any such memorial, however gorgeous. In 
every city or borough, thereferei which contemphUes any 
such record of their admiration, we do think they might 
testify it more emphatically, and certainly more eudur- 
ingly, bv a Peel institute, a Peel bursary, or even a Peel 
medal, than by anv unproductive edifice of stone and lime. 
Our sacrifiees to the Qraces would thus be subordinated to 
utility ; and, in honouring the names of the great departed, 
we would honour and benefit ourselves, and acoelerate the 
progressive march of the moral world. 

In a recent letter addressed to the editor of the * Esa^ 
miner,' Mr Lander comments with some asperity ou the 
growing mania for monuments to men who have no daira 
to be considered great. No doubt, the commonness of 
any distinction must detract from its value, just as a large 
creation of peers or knights might tend to deteriorate or £- 
grade the illostrious badge of their order. Mr taanior 
rightly considers streets, squares, and places of publie 
resort, as the appropriate sites for statues of prineca, 
heroes, and statesmen, who * read their history m a a»* 
tion*s eye ; * but that the readmg-room and tiie Jibriry ursi 
the fitting sanctuaries for the philosopher and the 'p^el. 
On a friend inquiring at Oato the Censor, why his fitat«* 
was not erected in the Formn, amidst many 0Ci|i«% lie 
made this noble reply — * I had rather that men im|ujr^ 
why my statue was not phwed in the Fonun, Atm mhf 
it was.' Equally futile will it be to exclude OUvet Crooi^ 
well from the statuary list of EngKsh sovereigns. Hia 
name cannot be blotted from the page of history, any ^tftMe 
than a star from the finnament. 

In the mummy galicry of the British Museum, «e tolled 
on the erumbling relics of mortaiity-*-on thiu^ that faftd 
once been human bodies in the remote ages of the «>eild. 
Some of them are labelled as priests or prtesteesefe «f 
Pagan idolatry ; but, alaa, for the vain attempt to a|rt««4 
the pro g res s of decay ! Emitting the atrong earthy smeU tif 
a obamcl-house, which a pot ot oamphor cannot sobdaa, 
the hair of the head, and tbe toes of some of thengi, 1mm 
burst their noisome cerements, and, more humlliatiBg and 
offensive than gratifying, the mouldering spectaele revolta 
the mind, whidi turns from it, to centeniplate with moire 
satisfaction the l<mg dark night of the grave. Net 90 the 
wonderful memorwls from Nimroud, or the aaeient 
Nineveh. Here the manners, custooM, and even the per* 
sonal features of an anrient raoe, are dug from the bowela 
of the earth, and brought to the light of day. We giice 
on relies of the veritab& ' Nineveh, that great city * of tbo 
prophet Jonah. They are the gigantic remaisa of a 
people, whose living monument is found in the pagea of 
holy writ, of wliksh these memorials are singukriy jBaa 
trative. The htfge elliptieal eyes strudc us as bearinft %. 
marked resembUnoe to those of the modem Chineae, who 
are descendants of the old Tartar or Caucasian raeea. 

In regard to the mere resting-plaoe for our mortal ra- 
mains, as bearing upon thb subject, it surely maitcKv 
little where they repose, till the earth and the sea ^ve «p 
their dead, as Uiey must soon resolve into their pr«ttii« 
elements. In the various transmutations of the human 
body, * when we have shuffled off this mortal eoil,' Shah>- 
spere wittily supposes the reKci of Julius Ccsssr to ^ 
stopping a beer barrel. It is stated that the hwH of 
Bonaparte, while his corpse lay at St Helenak had anaff. 
row escape from being devoured by fata. T^ie bevi, h 
appeara, had been put hi a basin amosa some li%«ili» and 
some of these noxious vermin, which m|feM«4 the yim^ 
being on a marauding nocturnal eKCUBwoo^ 9^m4 gyei ily 
on the 'bosom's lord* of the great captain, and had 
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actaally draj^ged it to their hole, ivhen the preckms 
was" rescued from their devoorinf^ jft'*^ Mid those of thrar 
ca r iii vor ori i biN>od. TMnk of that mighty heart, whieh 
nmdfe fchigs ii^emble, and nations turn pale, and for which 
Etirope^wM too narrow in its pride and powei^ fiunish- 
io^ n camtral to a eoloBy of rats ! 



SHORT BTYMOLOOICAL NOTICES OF THE 
TOPOGRAPHY OP ENGLAND. 

BT VMDMXrrBS, 

Ttt oar last noUoe, -we mads the obscrtatfon, <that tiie 
Eof^h language is rife in terms, phrases, allusions^ and 
metftphors, translated firom the crafts of hawking and 
kumHng, the beewty, pmnt, and force of which cannot be 
adequately apprecktted without a knowledge of their pri- 
mary sense and application.' By way of whet and relief 
to the dryness and tedium of technical routine and detul, 
we purpose to derote this notice to confirm and elucidate 
the »b9Ve position bj a practical ezamnle or two. And, 
onoe for all, we keg the courteous reader to understand, 
that It fiiTIs Adriy wftUn «v seope, erer and anon, to 
hsudle thus episodicalTy «ay -vogMits sad nsngwiial topic 
of iMHrucH^ irhieh may start in tiie oovm 9tma topo- 
giraptiio tour: — 

'Knntaa addlctitt jnrare In vei^ vmt^tM^ 
QnoawoanqM raiiit tempvsUs ddbror hoapea' 
Dr Johnson, in bis annotations upon King Henry IV., 
Pari 1, with bis characteristic justness of obMrratioB, re> 
marks^ thivt the Urrns if iha chau were, in Sbakspere's 
tisM, * Ounttiar to the ears of erery gentleman.' It is etvi- 
dently iasfaiQated by this note^ that^ in the commentator's 
tiSEM^ theee terms were become more nnftmiliar to gen^ 
ears. Much more so may it be said now-»<iays — the lan- 
guage wM the practice fSUlng into disose and negfeet 
Bur the crltb's remark is more tellingly aj^lieable to the 
teefaiiisal terms ttifaiooiuy, that art haTing long ago dis- 
appeared, and its laagaage in its primiUfe sense and 
fnnotions having become well-nigh a dead letter, and unin^ 
telliglble. Hence the diffioalty of thoroughly understand- 
ing the secondary senses and the figuratiTe applications of 
thia defunct speech. WiUiout some inkling of the primary 
OMabing^ we cannot discover clearly the seccmdaiy. We 
are, like the blind Qyclops gropmg round his csTem, in 
the daric; or, at the beely our vision is indistinct and dis- 
torted: we see *men as trees walking.' Even when taX- 
conry was in fiisbionable Togue, as it was only then prac- 
tised by the nobility and richest of the gentry, its voca- 
bnlary was only well understood by them, and the menials 
who asdsted in their aerial recreations. By the way, br 
this there hangs a fiu»t|ou8 tale, which will bear a recital 
A gentleman of profound erudition (as te story goes) 
hi^pened to be at a nobleman's houses who delighted 
mueb la JumH, He had a splendid mmos; and his lord- 
ship did his learned risiter the honour to show him round 
ik The scholar, who had a spice ci the courtier in him, 
to show his complaisance^ launched out in commendation 
of a superb fhloon as she was fteding. * What an excellent 
sharp HU she hto,' said our Oxonian. < Bill P' said the 
falconer. * 8irv it is a beak.* In the second place, * what 
notable clam$ she has 1 ' quoth the schohur. * Olaws, sir ! ' 
said the man of hawks ; ' they are fxmneet,' Thirdly, he 
commended her fine/MdA^rv ; to which the otber gave an- 
swer, ' they are no fea^un, but piumsi/ Fburthly, and 
laacly, he pnised her curious taiL * Tail, tail, sir ? ' ex- 
clflAiBed the indignant ostrager, at the slur on his ihTOurite 
bird, and en that member of her, too, on which he plumed 
hfoAseTf most; 'why, sir, it is a train;* and he smiled con- 
tem^uously, as all pedants do, at the other's profound 
igaerance of his own terms of art The scholar was not 
a Httk abashed and cfestfalUnf eepedally as he thought 
he ccMild peroMve that his Jm^hip participated in his &l- 
coMT's disf^araging ideas, the more, by token, that he had 
a lUMk'ieye aller a rich liring, soon to be Tacant, of which 
his lordsli^ owned tiM advowvon* However, our Oxonian 
sodfl rained, stld ^ras-mcre tiMin even with the falconer; 
firnks tii^^Mintted iheir round, he abruptly asked him, 



< what bird it was, which had neither bill, featherM, claws, 
ner taill* The honest fiiksoner had never heard of auch 
a rora «*£» la terrig^ He stood absolutely laonphused, 
and mateu « Why, then,' said the e^ dark, *l will (ell ycu^ 
It is y^mr falcon which hath no bill, but heakj no clawh 
but p<nmci$; no fgathen, but pbtwtni no tail, but a 
tram.* By this retributive sally* he nol only had an in* 
nocent revenge; butk as the story goes^ he imtsed the 
game at which he ^aairM ibr his lordship was so well 
pleased, that he presented him to the fimmp benefice in 
questbn. And, had her goodly patronage never been la* 
vished firom less honoorable motive^ nor on morequestien^ 
able merit, the Anglican Church wonU not now Im^ 
reached that critical and pveoarions tuming-poln^ whieoi 
in the career of such institutions, is nsually tibe precursor 
of regeneration or dissolution. For the cause of religioi^ 
of virtue, of literature, of loyalty, and of humaaily, we 
heartily pray that the former may be the aaspieieu9 alter- 
native I 

But to proceed with onr promised illustrative qneta- 
tions:— 

fio bczon, bUtbe, sad ditaMir/- JCiOofi. 



TUs word dls^onotr is one which has strangely puisled the 
etymologists. It is originally a falconer's term, being 
a most dulcet and significant compound firom Latin di 
bona area, through French de bon aire, that is, a bird of 
no carrion nest— of no ignoble breed— hut generous, and 
instinct with paternal fire and vigour. Latin area, French 
aire, English eyrie, is properly the rock or precipice which, 
for its hdght, difficulty and danger of access, and remote- 
ness tmrn the haunts of man, eagles select to build their 
nest on, then, and thence, it is takoi for the nest itsdl^ 
and, thirdly, by another natural gradation, fbr the young 
born, and reared in it ; 

*The MffU and the stoik 
Oa el|^ sad cedar-teps ttaelr «yr<n baUd.*-if«o% 

*HiKh fitrni the summit of a eroffn ^if* 
Hung o*er tlie deep, ancli as amarlny fltnnis 
On vtmoH KUda's shore, whose lonely mof 
BesiffD the settintr sun to Indian worlds, 
rA< roval MC/U dram ktt vlgorout ycung^—Tho mmn , 

The word eyrie also indicates the large space or surface, 
which eagles require as a foundation whereon to edify their 
rodiy citadel, and establish their domicilium imperii, or 
seat of empire; for the primitive area signifies a yard, 
court, or threshing-floor; which» as Oolumdla informs us, 
was, among the ancient Romans, in a field, or other open 
space, just as the rude steadings of our homelr ancestors 
had each of them their indispensable app«i<uge of the 
shieUng knowe, before the sacrilegious modem inveatioa 
of fanners and deiTs wM to ddcht the corn. 

How does the actual inspection of some soch proud 
aquiline fort coincide with and corroborate this idea of su- 
perficial extent, which the word in its elemental form con- 
veys ; and, to those, who can rsod words aright, imparts to 
all its derivatives and compounds ? Here^ firom this tower- 
ing abutment of tiie ironbound coast, you can command a 
commodious view of one down yonder in the opposite pro- 
montory. Do you observe the face of the rock marked as 
by a torrent of petrified lava, terminating downwards in 
the sea, and upwards in the beetle-browed platform? 
That's the cloaca, or common sewer of the eyrie. ' She's 
an ill bird that files h&r own nest*' But, test your eyes 
should swim and your head turn at this dread aad dissy 
altitude, lay yourself on terra Jirma, flat on your fiice, with 
neck protruded, and thus, e'er the margin, reconnoitre the 
hold with a more secure and leisurely survey. There— 
not oravenly jammed in the elrft, but daringly perched on 
the cliff of the rock; not cannily ensconced in *a coigne,' 
but firmly based on the broad ledge *of vantage' — has 
this impregnable citadel of Jove's bird, like his Capitol of 
old, stood and battled with, and bafiled the brunt of the • 
elemental war for centuries, every successive year but 
adding height, strength, and solidity to its hoary ram- 
parts. For observe on every side, save seaward, the accu- 
mula^ns of the bleached sk^tons of quarry piled up, 
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Hk« another CalTarr, or like Offa*fl gritrahif Merolnii wall 
of Welfitaaien's skulld. A tery efaaraeUbonse of the eke- 
letoos of hares, kkU, lattbs, aye and bonole weans, who 
h^d myaterioudy disappeared, and were repoted by their 
moaming mothers to have been kidnapped tbr their good 
loolA by the black orew the gipsies, or spirited away by 
the fhiries. ' Sare it was some god,' says Vejeoiu,* ' who 
inspired the Romans with the notloD of the legion.' From 
the characters who daim the name * legion' in Sertptore, 
ik/ty may have been indebted te some demoo rather. How- 
ever that may be, beyond a donlbt, tiM adoption of the 
eagle as their standard was a ha|^y idea in a nation de- 
voting itself, body and soul, to war, studying it as the sole 
aff,f and resolved te enbjngate universal man ; and doing 
so, till arrested in her career of eonqnest, and repelled with 
bhmted beak and broken wing fhna that frowning and 
formidable barrier of rodu of which this is an entpost 

It remains only to observe npon this term, by way of 
corollary, that the famed emperor, Lewis the B^ftonocr, 
hod this popular appellation — a title miore endearing, if 
not glorious, by far than the Felixes, Piuses, and Augus- 
tuses of the Romans — from the complusance and cordi- 
ality which he always manifested towards Ids subjects. 
On festival occasions, it was his custom not only te pro- 
cure jesters, tumblers. Jugglers, pantomimies, and the other 
caterers to plebeian amusement; but he actually assisted 
at them himsell^ as did Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth, 
whence her popular epithet of 'good Queen Bess' to this 
very day.| 

For our next example, by way of exhibiting a strong 
and striking contrast to debinmr, we shall, firom the same 
vocabulary of falcowry^- adduce the term haggard or 
hagard. There are no two words in the language more 
opposed to eadi other. We may say of them with the 
Prince of Denmark, 

* Look here- upon tMtpietan, and on thii: 
Haggard is an epithet applied to designate wHdness of ex- 
pression, and that cadaverous and sinister look of decay in 
the countenance, which in Scotch is called * di^askit* one of 
those pregnant idiomatic terms for which the English has no 
equivalent. It is with especial propriety predicated of the 
eyes, when they roll in such a stark-staring ecstacy (^ 
fear, as if they would start from their sockets. fVildkess 
of eyes is, in fact, as we shall anon see, the primary and 
leadiDg idea involved in the word. Dryden, by far the 
most consummate master extant of English in all Its ex- 
tent and elegance, purchase and profundity, thus exqui- 
sitely employs it: — 

*TrembUQi( the miscreant stood; unarm*d and bonnd, 
He stared, and roUM his haggard eyes around.* 

In the style of falconry, "haggard is properly applied to a 
falcont which not only has not been taken de bona area, 
from a noble nest, and duly trained tenero ah ungue, but 
from no nest at all. She has preyed for herself some time 
before she has been taken. Hence such are in general 
fVoward, fierce, and untractablo; so much so, that they 
are often set at liberty, as good for nought, or, in technical 
language, abandoned as irreclaimable. 

But to descend to yet nicer minutiae, and to draw the 
puiUlel yet closer, why, it may bo asked, should the 
epithet hagard be applied to the eyes in particular ? The 
reason seems to be this. The first step in the education 
of a hawk, whether harried from the eyriSt or caught when 
fledged and pounced, is to run a thread through the eye- 
lids, so that slie be blind, or nearly so. This preparatory 
process is requisite in order to make her submit to the 
imposition of the hood. This operation is technically 
termed seeling, and when the thread is removed unseel' 
ing. Now, it is manifest that a bird^ once 'a chartered 
libertine' of heayen, and accustomed to the sweets of free- 
dom ; wont to joy and revel in the tempest, and to weather 
the whirlwind ; inured to dare with eye unblenched the 



•DeKcMIUtarL Lib. U. cap. 1. 

4 It speaks volumos on (his licod, that fhe LaUn ars, ortii, ia an ab. 
hrerlated form of Greclc Afi*^, warlike virtue. 
X Vldo ToUet's Strlctmes on Morris Dancera 



son's meridian blaae, and i)aChe and bask hira in his g^oUen 
beams^will not submit to this rough ntage witltont vioknl 
opposition. Hence his organs of vision will be mesi id- 
fboted ; they will present a wild, seared, and tUnkutA, or, 
in tne word, a lutgeHrd appearance. It manias to be 
stated, that hagard is, by* Imrsh fevmatian, derivtd from 
Jbacitt agresisss m tne sense oi w%u», nfMowMtw. 



THB DEAD WBIOST. 

I watcVd a little bird one day. 

In a new plough'd earthy soil, 
Seeldng iiard in the uptum'd clay 
On some hapless insect or worm to prey; 
And she labour'd with diligence &st away, 

mi a victim rewarded her toiL 

The bird was ddioatei njoMXl and weak. 

And the worm oould noi drag on high» 
For, thoogh firmly graq)'d m ber tiny beak. 
She wish'd with the buMlen lier neat to seek, 
Tboofl^ her winga with the flutt'ring I thoagbt wonld 
break — 

Thus loaded she eonld not fly. 

And I Bud, * Oh ! man, it is thus with thee, 

When seeking to soar above. 
If thou think'st thou canst ever uplifted be 
With thy burden of sin and infirmity ; 
But loose tiiy grasp ere thou triest to flce^ 

And no more impafar'd thy fligjht shidl be. H. T. ft. 



TBB fiUMBLBTS; OB, NfiW-QOMSBB. 
A TILLAGE SEETGB. 

eOAFTtRT. 

'Tn« Humbleys ! fhose impudent people hare ^ctasfly 
come to return our call ! ' cried Evetina Bfiranda fifaria to 
Clara Benlgna Jane, as the sound of carriage-wheds and 
a subdued knock were heard one morning at the deer. 
'There is the old Humbley, sud his wifr, and thait poss 
Caroline.' 

« Try to get Robert out of llio drawing-rcort,* wged Ifira 
Kraken, applying her smelling-bottle to her nostrik, and 
putting her turban in order; *he will be B«ire 'to make 
some remark about the cutting-room, or tiie l^Mm, said I 
would not fat a thousand worlds tiist he did m trm]^ these 
Humbleys are here.* 

Robert was a fitst cousin, irho was engaged !n n luoia- 
tive lino of business in a nd^^bouring town. He was a 
short young man, with black close hair, a sle^ fre8li-«>- 
loured oval fttce, a roguish eye, and a plethoric look. He 
had arrived quite unexpectedly the evening befiyre^ and 
was making himself as merry and comfbrtable as bis own 
happy feelings and existing circumstances would nennSt 
Mrs Kraken wished him at New York; Evelina Mhanda 
Maria, at Sierra Leone or Botany Bay ; and Mr Krakn^ 
but to our tale. 

'Is anybody going to answer that bellp' demanded Mr 
Kraken, issuing suddenly firam a small door with % pen 
behind his right ear. 

' Yes, my love, in one moment,* gasped Mrs KraSiCA; In 
a perfect frenzy of bewilderment; «I was trying li> get 
Bobert ' 

' He says he don't mind the Cold, and preftrft wwininfag 
where he is,' whispered Clara Benigna to her mamma. 



* As this etymoIoK7 Is manifestly somewhat reAerdli 4fid banth, 
and apparently ftireed and remote^ wa saft|eln «lw foHewfur aalhoritr 

fimntheDictlOBarjof tbeTermaitfFakMny, afilMdtethe* 

de la Cainpaicne :*— *Oii dlt, un Fauoon Bogard^ qnl n^a iMis 
aa Did, qui est difficile k apprlvolsor. On le' dmve'd^itfi^ 



:ffs: 



rent dire jertim^ paroe qtt*ttn Fanooa HtvfOtd^Ktk 
flcUakdrasaer.* Tint is, In £iiii^lsh--*Tb^.fiai«4iatomra 
which baa not been taken flrom the neefc. awL.tf h^rd to tioiM, 7^ is 
derived froin agr^ wU^?^,ffi<^^f»^a*,bjWl\¥lW^ ^ «<»• 
rally difficult to train.' ^ ' • -^ ^3. .: .. 
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* Can we not ask them into one of the parlours, or the 
dining-room P ' suggested Evelina Miranda. At this jano- 
l^re^of al^airs the doer was opened, and the Hombleys 
were u^Mved into the drawing-room. As they disAppeared, 
Mrs Kraloen said to her elder daughter, * Do jou and Clara 
Iknlgn^ the% ;Sit one on either side of Robert^ and keep 
him in conTersation, If he is sufifered to open his lips be* 
fore tbeae p€<^ley we are ruined.' 

There was a second rap and ring at the front door and 
bell. The DangerfiekU! Mrs Knkken wrung her luinds. 
* What is to be done ? ' was that lady's exclamation. 

' Let them in, -to be snre^-what else can be done! ' re- 
sponded her husband, the first three words of the sentence 
in a perfect roar of passion, and the remainder (for pru- 
dence sake), smoothed off to a whisper-^o the Danger- 
fields were admitted forthwith, and Mr Kraken and his 
wife and daughters went in to receive their several visiters. 

Mr and Mrs Humbley were inspecting some engravings. 
Doctor and Mrs Dangerfield itiere admiring a water-colour 
painting. Miss Humbley was inhaling the fragrance of a 
charming bouquet ef flowed. Robert was sitting very 
far back in an elegant lancy diair, with his arms buried 
up to the elbows in his pockets; he had evidently been 
whisiltiig some agreeable and popular air, for Ids Ups 
were still puckered up, and bis cheeks inflated. 

* We were admiring these beautiftil engravings,' said Mr 
Humbley, dr^^miig his eyeglass and advancing vrith his 
wife, as Mr and Mrs Kraken, EveUna Miranda, and Clara 
Jane sailed mnjeetically to them along the Turkey carpeted 
floor. ' What a superb collection you have i ' Mrs Ejnken 
stiffly acknowledged the justioe of the observation, and 
the coav^vatioii Boon became generaL Mrs Kraken 
glanced at Robert; he was still whistling in spirit; and 
bis eye roving abetractedly round the walls and ceiling of 
the apaHment ; the moment his ooutiB Olara Beoigna, how* 
ever, had established hcnelf at kis ndc) he i^rang to bis 
feet, and, seising that indignant young lady by both wrists, 
made a gesture symptomaftio of a strong disposition to em- 

*' Be quiet, yon odious fright ! ' shrieked Clara, disengag- 
ing herselfl Tlie eyes of the whole company were rivetd 
upon the. pair. Bob threw himself back once more into 
the fimoy chair, and laughed till the glass chandelier rung 
again, like the fatal roc's egg at the shriek of the geniL 
U» tkeii thrust his elbows back into his pockets, and 
began to arrange his lips and cheeks for uiother tune. 

1 1 am oonvinoed that Robert will commit himself in 
soaie honible way presently,' whispered Mrs Kraken to 
her husband ; * pray keep the conversation upon matters in 
which he can take no interest.' 

< TcB, vesy deligbtfal indeed,' retamed Evelina Miranda, 
in answer to Miss Humbley's proposition relative to the 
lonelineas of the weather* 

' Have you been walking out to-day 7 ' asked Carolina. 

'Ko, when we go out we always ride,' said Evelina, 
wtwing her visits askanqe^ <pi^ never allows us to 
walk.' 

* But I think, if we would enjoy the beauties of the scen^y,' 
said Caroline^ < we should view them en fbot-^t least I 
have always fiincied so.' 

< Of ooarye,' rq[>lied Evelina, * those who cannot afford te 
keep a oariiage must do that, but I pref^ to ridew' 

* Speaking of the beauties of the country,' said Mr 
Hambl^, smiling blandly, and waving his tortoiseshell 
eyeglasa gently backwards and forwards betwixt his fore- 
miger and thumb, ' I am very agreeably disappointed in 
the general ebaracter of the scenery here. The drive from 
— r— to this village is a treat of no ordinary nature.' 

<A rare lot of turnpikes though,' chimed in Robert; 
<MnttbereT' 

ftfn Kraken eonghed, and used her bottle^ Mr Kraken 
moved his chair. Olara Beaigna drew her eousin's atten- 
tion to a picture. Fanny entered the room (she bad been 
reading the Bible to a siek woman), and, after exchanging 
salutations with the various visiters, flew to Miss Humbley, 
who ctispod fiBMny^b hand affiectionately, and drew her to 



* Indeed,' said Mr Humbley, in reply to Robert's obser- 
vation respecting the quantity of toll-bars, * I scarcely re- 
collect — there are several, I think.' 

* I believe you,' cried Robert; ^ but that's the governor's 
look-out--aiat it, Clairey ? ' 

'1 beg your puxlon, submitted Mr Humbley; *I did 
not qaite comprehend you.' 

' The fact is,' stammered Ux Kraken, * my nephew has 
not been accustomed to travel mooh-^that is— pshaw ! — 
I mean to say, he has only lately arrived from town, and 
purposes spending a day or two with us.' 

* And you will eiyoy it much, sir, I have no doubt,' ob- 
served Mr Humbley, benevolently. 

Bob nodded. * Better than keeping shop, this,' said he, 
clapping his boots together. 

Mrs Kraken actually groaned. Her better half made 
a supernatural effort to enter into conversation with Dr 
Dangerfield. 

'1 should conceive it to be a highly agreeable relaxa- 
tion from the fatigues and confinement ot business, sir,' 
pursued Mr Humbley. 

* The governor knows that,' retorted Bob ; * he leaves i^ 
all to us.' Bob here fixed his eye upon Mr Humbley's 
left boot. Not content with a mere xnspectien of it, he 
then went down on one knee, and touched it * X^ce soft 
wear that, I should think,' said he. 

* Very. Very comfortable, sir,' responded Mr Humbley, 
with a sudden twitch of all the musolee of his Ikce. 

* What might you have given fbr those in the country 
here?' said Robert 

* Dear me 1 I really ibrget,' was the response; <half-a- 
guinea» perhi^; no, about a poimd— or say, thirty shil- 



.obert shook his head, and, drawing a card from his 
waistcoat pocket, said, as he presented it, * Try the gover- 
nor here; we can do a neat thing in that way at six-and- 
twenty.* 

' I should be most happy, I am sure,' said Mr Humbley. 

'Just slip off that right boot, then,' said Bob, producing 
a long narrow sUp of brown paper, aidorued with a variety 
of notches] * yoa like them pretty roomy about the toe, 1 
expect.' 

A sbriek, a general consternation, and a rush to the 
sofa. Mrs Kraken had fidnted. Dr and Mrs Dangerfield 
arose and tendered their assistance; Mr and Mrs Humbley 
did likewise; Caroline, with Fanny's band in her own, 
came forward lUso. Mrs Kraken revived, and the visiters 
took their respectite leaves. Robert was hustled away 
the same evening. 

ORAFtEft VI. 

< Ah 1 such admirable news,' cried Clara Benigna, rush- 
ing breathlessly into the breakfiisl-room a morning or two 
subsequent to the occurrences related in the forgoing 
chapter, and clapping her hands joyfhlly. 

* Wha^ is the matter V interrogated Mrs Kraken, who was 
feeding a consequential looking green parrot with a silver 
spoon. Mr Kraken lowered the < Morning Post' newspapeiv 
and peered over the top of it 

* Four distinct and highly interesting pieces of Intelli- 
gence,' stud Clara. * Jane heard them from the milkman, 
who is engaged to Dr Dangerfield's cook, who has a brother 
that waits at table at the Humbleys.' 

*Do not keep us on tenclerhooks,' said Mr Kraken, 'but 
let us know the worst at once.* 

* The worH I ' echoed Clara Benigna, clapping her hands 
agair; *did I not tell you that the news was admirable? 
First, then, what do you think of Mr Frank Privet's hav- 
ing made overtures of a tender nature to Miss Caroline 
Humbley?' 

Mr and Mrs I^raken stared. 

' And she has accepted him, I hop^,' cried Evelina, with 
the most brilliant flash of her large, dark eyes. 

*She ordered her proom to throw him over a hedge, 
said Clara, * and he did it, too.' 

It was Evelina's turn to clap her hands now, and she 
did it heartily. *1 declare she has almost made me love 
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* Secondly, what do you ibiok of the gallant and juto- 
n\h ^AJor Towels hnring nmde a formal proposal in writ- 
ing to the same lady ? ' 

* The amorous old fool !' cried Mr Krmkeo, giving the 
top of his egg a tremendous tap with a spoon, and peeling 
awaj the shell with the nir of an Indian chiei; wao was 
scalping some particular friend. 

' I declare I think the whole village is going mad,' said 
Evelina, who had quite recovered herself; ' pray, how did 
she receive him ? * 

* She referred him to her brother Harry, who threw up 
the window of his sitting-room, and deposited the migor 
upon an adjacent encumber bed/ 

Mr Kraken ate a spoonful of his egg with peculiar re- 
lish. Mrs Kraken joined in the general laugh. Even 
Fanny smiled. 

* Thirdly/ continued Glara» <tho Humbleys themselves 
have flitted in the night ! ' 

Mr Kraken swung completely round upon his chair, 
and looked aghast. 

* Precisely what I ezpected^nay, almost foretold,' add- 
ed his wife, foldhig her hands, and beating time upon the 
carpet with the toe of her slipper. *I was pr^;>Mred for 
this. It is some consolation for us to feel that we have 
always treated these people with becoming reserve and 
stiffness.' 

* How remarkab1^ really ! ' moralised Mr Kraken ; < do 
you know, my dear, that, firom Humbley's manner the 
other evening at the Dangerfields, I could not help (kncv- 
ing he wanted to borrow mon^ of me V The whole fitmil^ 
(with one exception) breathed a mental thanksgiving. 

< There is some great— cruel mistake,* exclaimed the 
indignant Fanny, while the tears were seen to start to her 
eyes. ' I will never believe it» The Humblcya^ I am con- 
vinced • 



* Fanny, child,' said her mamma, sternly, < you should 
reserve your opinion until it is called for. You put me 
very much in mind of an absurd, weak-minded, little girl 
in some tale I have read— I forget whether in Shakspere's 
'Paradise Lost,' or Milton's* Spectator' — who made a 
bosom-friend of a wol^ and was eventually consumed by 
him.' 

•Averv admirable illustration of juvenile simplicity,' 
remarked Mr Kraken. 
Fanny said no more, but thought a good deal. 

* Fourthly,' cried Clara, who was impatiently waiting to 
disenburden herself of the last item of news, *the Winter- 
tons are expected at the Abbey to-morrow, and the butler 
— or steward, I forget which—has sent word to several 
parties who have applied for admission, that the Abbey 
will be thrown open to visiters to-day for inspection.' 

* Of which polite hint we will immediately avail our- 
selves,' sud Mrs Kraken; *it will be a capital oppor- 
tunity of making the acquaintance of the head gardener ; 
there are one or two plants which I ' 

*My dear mamma! do reflect,' interposed Fi^iny, 'that 
you were the cause of the last gardener s dismissal — Uie 
poor man who gave you a cutting of the shrub that the late 
enri set such store by; do not let your admiration of 
flowers induce you again to— ' 

* Fanny, if it were not too great a trouble to me to rise 
fh>m my chair, and walk to where you are sitting, I should 
certainly come and box your ears,' said Mrs Kraken, 
wrathfully ; 'you will allow me to act as I think proper, if 
you please.' As Mrs Kraken spoke, she planted her not 
very diminutive foot (as if by accident) upon that of a 
little spaniel which bad been presented to Fanny by 
Arthur Meadows, and was a great favourite with her . 

Having thus promptly avenged herself for the affront, 
Mrs Kraken announced her intention of being driven over 
to the Abbey at once. It was at first arranged that Fanny 
should remain at home: but, ns her mamma afterwards re- 
flected that the awkwardness and plain looks of her 
second daughter were only calculated to throw the groce 
and beauty of her sisters more into relief, the well-mean- 
ing lady desired Fanny to hold herself in readiness to step 
into the carriage with the rest. 



CnAPTKBTn. 

<What a superb Aisohia!' apostrophised Mrs Krakfo, 
insinuating, at the same time, a crown-piece into the hand 
of the head gardener. * This is a treat, indeed. How I 
should prise a slip of that! ah, really ! and what is this 
ealled?^ 

< Aadromeda casinefolia,' replied the head gardener. j 

* What an esoeediagly pretty name ! ' said Mrs Kraken. | 
< Do you hear, my love, tliis is a dromedary ketchupfoloria i 
— isitnotbeautiftil?' I 

* 1 never saw a finer,' said Mr Kraken, who bad never ' 
seen one at all before; *a roost voloptooos affair, indeed 
—ah ! look yonder, too; a magnificent plant — soneiliiag 
of the cactus tribch-nearly as large as a gig aataila. 
And, pray, what do you oaJl tkU, sir?' 

*Trioopelia tortilis,' was the reply; 'h is conaidertd a 
first-rate specimen.' 

Mrs Kraken gave the head gardener half-a-crownb 
slyly. 

< Ton would not mind giving me a cutting off one of 
these, I daresay,' sud Mr Kraken, with a winning look. 

< 0, yes I but I should, though,' replied the head gar^ 
dcner. 

<AhI of course— v e r y right— you are obliged to be caa- 
Uous,' said Mr Kraken — <you should.' 

Just then Evelina Miranda and Clara Benigna made 
their mamma a signal to fbllow them; and, qmttiiig the 
conservatory, they wandered through many stately pas- 
sages and extensive suites of rooms, and fouad their way 
into the armoury, where Major Towels was in the act of 
brandishing a heavy cavalry sabre, and casting an expres- 
dve glance at Frank Privet, who was minutely fTanrining 
the model of a Chinese war-junk, which bad been carved 
out of a solid blo(^ of ivory. Major Towels sheatbed the 
sabre with a clash, raised his undress military cap, and 
advanced to greet the Krakens. That fiunily reodved him 
raUier cavalierly, however; and after inquiring tenderly 
respecting his health, and expressing their gratifieation to 
discover that his late accident Iiad not confin^ bim to tht 
house, bowed gaily to Dr Dangeiiield, and the Barber 
Joneses, and went to gue at a knight in black armour, 
who, with visor closed, and spear in rest, appeared to be 
pricking down upon their party at the lerj top of his 
speed, llajw Towels, Frank Privet, Dr Dangerfield and 
his wifcb Mr and Mrs Barber Jooes (with their fourteen 
children), Miss Agatha Osgood, and several other of the 
heads— and tuls-^f some of the most respectable fanuliea 
in the neighbourhood, excited by a similar curios^y, had 
drawn to the some spot. 

At this identical mstant a genteel, middlo-aged gentle- 
man, in a handsome suit of clothes, presented himself at 
the great door of the armoury hall (either side of which 
was guarded by a gigantic tiger with jaws extended), and 
advanced towards the group of adnuring spectators. 

<The earl! the earl I' whispered Major Towels; <it ia 
the earl ! ' 

The Dangerfields, the Barber Joneses, ^Iiss Agalbii 
Osgood, Arthur Meadows, and Fanny Kraken, lookocl up 
for a moment, and then continued their study of the 
knight's symmetrical proportions, and the gorgeous trap- 

Kings of the noble milk-white steed that he bestro«la. 
[ajor Towels, Mr and Mrs Kraken, Evelina Miranda 
Matilda Mario, Clara Benigna Jane, and Frank Privet* 
on the contrary, drew themselves up, and made a moat 
respectful salutation to the earl, which he as profoondlj 
returned. He was about to open his lips to spealc* wh^ 
Major Towels, stepping forward with a. smile of muoft. 
suavity, and catching his nase with the polished leather 
strap of his military cap in the attempt to uuoover hi/oi- 
self, said, ' I have the pleasure of hopmg that yoQr l^ijU 
ship is well, and that the countess has derfyed n^' Wrff* 
suits from the long and fatiguing journey she has iMflj, 
undergone. We stand deep]^ ind«b^4 M» gr/VQUC: lopUBp 
for this treat' .' , ^ 

* What a noble countenance ! wlmtan ii^f^^^^^<nt 
whispered Mrs Kraken. , ,. '. 
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* What a graceful air, too t* saui ETelina Miranda ; * what 
ejea ! vhat bouI .' ' 

* His lord^ipL I am bappy to be able to state, is qnito 
'Wt&tf, fit, I tbnnk yottt* retarned the gentleman, in reply 
to me major^fi query ; and so is the countess ; and so is 
Lady Mary ; it is his wish that ' 

'Hear, hear! silence!' cried Major Towels, looking 
round with a fiiown, and shaking his cap at Frank Priret, 
wbo was arranging his shirtrcollar and imperial, and 
wondering what the Dangerfields, and the Joneses, and 
AurtW Meadows were laughing at. 

* I was intending to observe, sir,' said the well dressed 
gentleman ; < that I am not the earl — I am only ' 

* Ah, we have the pleasure of talking to his brother, 
then/ said Mrs Kraken ; ' dear me ! the likeness was so 
strong that really— * 

*Nor am I the earl's brother,' said the genteel man; 
* I have the misfortune to be only one of bis footmen. I 
haVe merely waited up^ yon to request that you will hare 
the kindness to step mto the library, where refreshments 
are provided for such as feel disposed to partake of them.' 

Mr and Mrs Kraken, Bvelina Miranda Matilda Maria, 
and Clara Benigna Jane, drew themselyes np haughtily, 
and coughed; Mrs Kraken used her bottle; Frank Privet 
indicted upon his imperial such a twist, that the greater 
portion of the ornament came away under the operation; 
wbtle MiBJor Towels, unable otherwise to smother his 
mortification, raised the siWcr headed stick, and gave 
Pompey the Great such a blow upon the head with it, that 
0re whole Abbey rung with the animal's cries. 

As the Dangerfields and party, however, had already 
disappeared, the Krakens and their party at once fbllowed 
in their steps— M^jor Towels having prudently suggested 
tlic probabilities of the cold collation being oalcuUited to 
boast fewer attractions for them an hour hence, than it was 
able to ofi^r now that the viands were yet unappropriated 
tmon the table. But they had no sooner entei^ the 
library than the eyes of Mrs Kraken ftll upon— Mr Hum- 
bley T— those impudent people ! yes, there the whole family 
of inem actually were, refiresbing themselves comibrtably 
with cake and wine, and smiling upon everybody with as 
nnich ease and affability as though the entire Abbey be- 
longed to them ! Mrs Kraken brushed rudely past, and, 
dragging her daughters viciously after her, sunk upon an 
ottt)man, Mr Kraken took a chair. Major Towels patro- 
nised a couch. Frank Privet, having been jostled up, by 
the elbows of some stout ladies, ingloriously into a comer, 
was glad to establish hhnself upon the top of sixteen vo- 
lumes of the * Enoyclopsedia Britannica.' Pompey the Great 
waddled in as far as the door, and remained there in the 
perpendicular posture, surveyikig his master from the cor- 
ner of his left eye, and holding himself In a state of readi- 
ness to support his shaggy person upon either two fore- legs, 
or one hind one — as the case might be. 

* My friends,' said Mr Humbley, risings 'I am delighted 
to see you ! ' 

* The consummate scoundrel ! ' whispered Mr Kraken. 
Mrs Kraken laughed faintly, and said she supposed the 
man had been taking too much wine. Evelina and Clara 
pot their hnndkerchieft to their mouths. Fanny sat by 
the side of Mrs Ilumbley, with Caroline's hand in hers. ; 

* This is a distinguished pleasure, believe me, which I 
have long had in anticipation,' continued Mr Humbley ; 
* ^nd I trust it is one which yon will permit me to eigoy 
often.", 

-There wiis an universal stare, and the whole party (the 
Kraken^ excepted) rose simultaneously to their feet; while 
Foi^pey the Great, who probably viewed the moment as a 
favourable opportunity for the development of some of his 
own' supernatural powers, walked gravely across the 
room,,upoi^, bis hind-legs to the major, his reception at 
wliose htodA was anything but gratifying or oomplimen- 

'*Tesi* purtned Mr Humbley (or the Earl of Winter- 
top. ,^. the, reader 60 pleases); *I feel that some apo- 
logfys lit^' tjfue n-boi me fbr having taken you a little 
by surprise on this occasion ; but the fact is, owing to 



some slight misunderstanding between myself and my 
steward (than whom nobody, however, could hate been 
more kind and attentive), I was induced to bring the 
countess and my daughter down from town, before the 
Abbey was in a fit state to receive us ; and, to obviate the 
disaster, we ventured to locate ourselves for a short time 
as quiet, unpretending indiriduals (and such we really 
alwavs wish to appear), in your pretty little village, witb^ 
which, and its inhabitants, we are all very much delighted. 
It occurred to us, too, that a measure of the kind would not 
be unattended by some pleasing as well as profitable re- 
sults ; for we had heard much of this place, and you, and 
wished to enjoy your society, and form a few acquaintances 
among you, previously to putting ourselves in that position 
which it has pleased God we should occupy. This end, I 
have reason to believe, has been most satisfkctorily ao- 
compUshed, and I mnst beg leave to retain as many of 
such acquaintances as are willing to fhvour the countess 
and myself with their friendship. Major Towels ! ah, m^ 
dear sir, you surely are not going to leave us ! What, Blr 
Kraken, too ! Oh„ this is unkind. Mr Privet, pray re- 
main!' 

' By your leave, ladies and gentlemen, if you please,* 
cried Chambers and the genteel man in the handsome 
clothes, who were busy conveying the insensible Mrs 
Kraken to the folding windows that opened out upon the 
terrace below. 

Fanny made a rush to the assistance of her swooning 
mamma, but the countess and Lady Mary, as soon as they 
had satisfied themselves that Mrs Kraken's symptoms 
were not dangerous ones, gave Fanny to understand that 
she was to consider herself a close prisoner at the Abbev 
until furUier notice. They then endeavoured to prevail 
upon Mrs Kraken to remain also, and suffer them to send 
for medical advice, but that lady (to the great astonish- 
ment of everybody) got up suddenly, and put an end to all 
tender apprehen^ons on her behalf by walking stoutly 
to her carriage, which was in waiting at the head of the 
avenue. ' Hie Wintertons then shook hands with the Dan- 
gerflelds, and the Barber Joneses, and with Miss Agatha 
Osgood, and with Arthur Meadows. As the earl was 
placing a check for fifty guineas in the hands of Miss 
Agatha, for distribution among the numerous pensioners 
upon her bounty. Lord Harry Summer advanced to Arthur 
(whose bosom was the seat of many conflicting emotions), 
and, offering his hand, said, ' Mr Meadows, let us resume 
our intimacy, if you please. It grieved me to the heart 
to wound your feelings the other day as I did. I could 
scarcely have done it, had I not felt conscious that the 
moment was at hand when I could offer you reparation 
for the insult I thought a little surprise might perhaps 
not be disagreeable to you. Ton acted the part of a gen- 
tleman and a man of spirit Yon are a noble fellow, sir !* 

• Your lordship commenced Arthur. 

'Pardon me— to you I shall be always plain * Harry 
Summer,' and I assure you that the fine speech to which 
you were about to give utterance, will not edil^ me in the 
least Let us walk this way. I want to bhow you a rather 
pretty bit of horse-flesh, which I have ordered m^ groom 
to remove to your stables. I am in hopes you will think 
the animal worthy of your acceptence.' 

* Really,* said Arthur, * your generosity * 

*Ah, of course, I can understand all that; take care of 
old Pius there — be is rather rude to strangers, and will 
make his teeth meet, I promise you;'— and away went 
Lord Harry and Arthur Meadows to the stables. A ser- 
vant in livery, however, overtook them, and whispered a 
word or two into the young nobleman's ear. 

< Indeed I ' said Lord Harry ; * send him to me. Meadows, 
here is a joke, I am going to be called out ! ' 

' Is it possible? ' said Arthur. 

'And the challenger is no less a personage than our 
valiant and esteemed friend Major Towels ; who, I may 
as well inform you (to account for the high rank he 
holds in the serrice), figured some years ago in a militia 
regiment, and, at the head of eighteen desperate follows, 
in the dead of a dark night during the riots, took a village 
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pound by assault, and captured — or put to the sword, I 
rerget which— the whole giirrison — which consisted of two 
itinerant soissor-grinders and a pig.' 

* You threw him out of a window, I bctiere ; did you 
Bot ? ' Inquired Arthur. 

» Something of the Isind, I fancy,* returned Lord Harry. 
<It strikes me, do you know, that we are about to hare 
some sport ; here comes his fHend — mind you, not fnkte* 
Harry raised his hat as he spoke. A fUt, powerful 
gentleman, with a monstaofae, turned tiie angle of the 
courtyard, and stiffly returning the salutation, said, 
* Lord Henry Summer, I think.' 

'Predsely so,' assented that nobleman. 

* My errand is a somewhat unpleasant one,' said he of 
the moustache ; ' perhaps you hare already guessed that I 
am the fViend of Major Towels. I have enjoyed the dis- 
tinction ef serving under that gallant officer. Captain 
Codger, sir — hem !' 

' As the friend of Major Towels, sir, yon cannot possibly 
bo oiherwite than welcome. I am d^ghted to diseoTor 
Ihat the major possesses one.' 

* And In order that I moy suppose yourself similarly 
blessed,' said Captain Codger (who had only arrited the 
evening before^ on a short visit to his military acquaint- 
ance), I mist request you to fkronr me with bis name and 
address, in order that we may arrange the usual prelimi- 
naries to the little business we have on band.' 

* There is no getdng out of It, then, eh ? ' 

•A written apology, at my dictation, will remedy the 
matter, certainly,' said Captain Codger, shmgging hb 
shoulders. 

* And you really liatn the consummate assursnee to be- 
come the bearer of a hostile message from this man to 
me,' said Lord Harry Summer, wHh his eyes liashihg fire. 

* I have already said as much,' returned Uie captain, 
disengaging a horsewhip from under his coat-tails. 

'You persist, then, in holding an interview irith this 
friend of mine.' 

* I do; did I not come here fbr that purpose?' 

* Are you very nimble T Can you run flUk T ' 

' I don't undc^tand you,' said Captain Codger, drawing 
his dumpy figure up to its fullest height, and rendering 
himself much stouter by the process. 

* You will comprehend me better presently,* nsponded 
Lord Harry. * Remember that the shortest cut to the vil- 
lage lies tlurough the park and over yonder high gate— 
you will scarcely have time to avail yourself of the latch, 
I dare say — but mind, in leaping it, that the tutf is low on 
the outer side — good day, my friend will be with you in 
one second.* Lord Summer called a groom to him, and 
issued some orders in a low voice. 

The earl, and conntess, and liidy Mary, with Fanny 
Kraken and the large group of visiters, were just emerg- 
ing from the library window upon the beatttifhl lawn which 
fronted the Abbey, And Lord Summer and Arthur Mea- 
dows joined them. 

< There is mischief in your eye, boy,' oried the earl : 
'whatisilT' 

Harry briefly recounted what had taken place, and there 
was a general laugh at the major's expense. 

* And that is his friend that I see yonder, eh T ' 

* Just so,' said Harry. 

'Well, and what then?' inquired Lord Winterton, as 
he saw that the eotmtess and Lady Mary were growhig 
alarmed. 

* You have no cause for the least apprehension,' replied 
his son ; * he insisted upon an immediate interview with 
some friend of mine^ and was obliging enough to back up 
his appeal with the sudden revelation of a horse-whip ; so 
I feel constrained to grant him the indulgence he seeks— 
look!' 

The eyes of the group were now fixed upon Captain 
Codger, who was standing patiently with his back to a 
pair of huge folding gates, which opened out upon the 
park. A moment afterwards they were flung back wide 
upon their hinges, and an immense bull sprang bellowing 
through them. Captain Codger turned hastily rounds 



while his stiff black hair, erecting itself upon his hski | 
pushed off his military cap — then, facing dnctctial; 1 
about again, he dashed straight over the park in tb6dhn^ -. 
tion of the sliding fence to which Lord Summer fatd dmi ' 
his attention. The bull as promptly gave <kmm, mk . 
paused, ever and anon, to tear up the torf madly wttli ! 
boms. 

•This is positively too bad Of yon, Harry,' eiei the ^ 
countess, laughing very heartily, neverthelens, and ptftis^ ■ 
her glass to her eye^ the betler to enjoy the sonne. ' I i& , 
afraid that poor man will be killed with fHgfat— ah, htki : 
fallen down I' 

The captain haA fklleti, but he was npcn Mi fbel s^ 
in the twinkling of an eye^ and tho bull piktbA nyw bin - 
rapidly. 

« He will be trampled to death,' cried Lndy Mary; 'k 
will certainly be killed— See !' Fanny Kn^tn trei^U, 
and clasped her hands. 

' Unless he makes for the trees,* said Br Dangerteli 
with considerable animation. 

* Upon my word, I have seldom witnessed finer Mrt, 
exclaimed the earl, running to a more &vourablo posliai. 
wiping his glasses hastily, and shading his cj«s with Ife 
liand. 

'Stand ont of the way, Harry,' cried the oouafiiiij '1 
can't see.' 

At this exdting Juncture, Captain 0)dger, who teA tr 
rived within two yards of the park ^cing, wheeled ft^ 
bly about to mark the progress his pursuer was mftUnf^ 
and finding there was not a moment to' be lost, threw lib 
stick over the gate, and launching himdelf wildly ate it, 
and alighting with his chest upon the topmost rail, nlted 
gracei\illy over upon his back among a heap of neitla «ta 
the other side of the enclosure. 

eoM€QUM01l. 

* You can make any disparaging observations that ysa 
please, my dear,' said Mr Kraken, petulantly, Tkwa tte 
interior of the ' Morning Post,' wfafch he was p enMh ug; 

< how was I to know who the Humbleys were? The IkSte * 
it done, and it is of no use putting yourself out ftbM 1t^ 
Mrs Kraken seised her smelling-bottle. It had vtifx- 
gone replenishment at the hands of the villa^ dni^ jji t 
no less than three times during the Week. 

< You made yourself too busy, that is all I sny, YttM^ 
returned Mrs Kraken, ehastening Fanny's pet tfiiBM 
with a heavy book. *I did not desire youi to BtMi Ait 
Evelina Miranda Maria was absolntely engaged to TnA 
Privet; I only said that in case young H^tmbl^— I 
mc!in * 

* Che ! ohe ! my dear,' said M^ Kraken, taking m eOffkm 
pinch of snuff; «che! chef chel* 

< I most sincerely with, Pt^erick, that yon tfftM nst 
che-che me,' retorted Mrs Kraken. < I would rather thst 
you struck me at ones, and I have told yon so often/ 

* Well, well, I am quite agreeable, Georgina, I am mat, 
to that or anything else you can propos(^ Ah, tber^ sb 
goes again ! Clara, oome and pat your mother^sf hsdids. I 
cannot be expected to unlace her stays and sprinkle her 
fiice with eau de cologne more than four tnnealtt mt 
day' 

* The cowardly wretoh ! * gasped Mrs Kraken, fithniDg 
herself gently with her handkerchief and awanowlhg a 
little water. 

< Good ! she is cominff round again fiist^ I permSVe/ 
observed Mr Krtiken, with provoking oomposorC 

< Evelina, child,' cried the good lady, revivin]| ^noHit^ 
ably ; * can you recollect the words I used to &fiiB — t ttttaa 
to Lady Mary, respecting Fanny, the momho^'Wift'eiUid 
on them!' 

< You said, if I remember iright, |!hat thi^f^M too 
apt to contract fntimaeies with those whO'^^iTiM-^* 

'True, those were the exact words; 1& n»tf Bee, tbf^ 
Were not so very hnrsh, after all tl is jM^^Sfblii'tUt lady 
Mary (fbr she really does not appear to be uaplesiiaally 
disposed towards ns) nay have f«iledto pero^^tMrh^ 
tended application, and if I could oiflly tmjttk-^'^'i^ 
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*Cihe! obe!~ba^ I moan, my love,' cried Mr Kraken, 
'and iC 9h^ did not perceive it, what tbea? Will that 
rendftr y^oa. afij more reconciled to the idea of having, 
Vj^Qi^ tvo distinct occasions, bowed to an impertinent 
pqppj.of a footman, as well as that of having bestowed a 
car^<;S» 'Mvl confiorred a distingoisbed title, upon one of 
the oountess's maids? I tell yon we are rightly served. 
liOt 9% in fntnae* oonteftt oorselvea with teeming to be 
wba,i we really are ; and not asenme an air of superiority 
over ihoae who^ witb a most perfect absence of cUl preten* 
9ion» ^re^whethei! yon may be disposed to acknowledge 
it or not— morally, and pecuniarily, onr betters.' 



MEDKJINB AND PHARMACTT IN TUEKEY. 

BT M. LANDRRSa, ATHENS.* 

\s all tiie large towns of the Ottoman empire, especially 
at Constantinople, Smyrna, Thessaloolca, and Prussa, 
there are very distinguished physicians. These practi- 
tioners are chiefly Greeks, Germans, Italians, and Frenchf 
who, baying studied abroad, have come to follow their pro- 
fe58i,OD in the East, where, twelve or fifteen years ago, the 
want of qualified physicians was much felt It may be 
safely stated, without depreciating other medical men, that 
German doctors and those who have studied in Germany, 
eojoy throughout Uie East the greatest reputation, and ob- 
tain 9, pr^erence over all others. In the provinces and in 
the army, physicians of scientific education are rarely found* 
and the. practice is confined to empirics, who have pre- 
viously h^n pharmaciens. Many of them have originally 
been employ^ by scientific physicians, and have become 
suddenly 6^'n« (the name of Turkish physicians). Al- 
though most of them do more harm than good* yet there 
are some who, in the coarse of yearst haTe acquired prac- 
tical knowledge^ and perform real service to sufferers. 
These hekine are also phannaoiens, and furnish the modi- 
oinee themselves^ alwi^s, howeverv with the consent of the 
parents and their relations. In proportion as thQ disorder 
appoars Ukely to require more or less treatment they re- 
c^nirQforaoompleiecure.ona, two» or as much as ten thou- 
sand piastres.! As soon as the contract is made^. a third of 
the amount is paid In advance ; when the patient is in a 
state of conTaIei^Q0e, the49econd third ; and the remainder 
when the core is effected. If the patient hi4>pen to die dur- 
ing the treatment, tiie doctoi: receives nothing beyond the 
amouni which h^d been paid in advance. Besides the above 
fees, which are considerable, the hekiM receive from pw- 
aons of high rank remarkable presenter oonsiyating of horses, 
pipes ornamented with ambers wovth sometimes from 6000 
to 10,000 piastres, diamond rings, precious stones, &c. At 
the same feime^ the person attached to the physician, 
whether as surgeon or pharmaoien, obtains presents of less 
vainer although noi nnimportant. If a hekin has succeeded 
in oaring a distinguished person^e, his fortune is made, 
and he acquires the naan of hikin padtecha (first physic 
cian). 

Another class of dooforaare the surgeons (gerrake), and 
also the barbers {berber}, who, in the absence of phyeiciaas, 
perform the functions of heldns* They are found in tiieir 
shops, where they attend patients, who receive the medicine 
on the spot. They also perform the minor surgical opera- 
iioas someUmes in sight, to attract the notice of passers by, 
and the most ordinary operation is theA vaoated by the 
^ods of the gerrahs, and by persons hired for the pnrpose^ 
a« an operation full of danger. In these shops or maga- 
sines are kept, in old boxes not liU)eUsd, the medieinal sub- 
staaoea most in use, such as sulphur, amber, sarsaparilla, 
corrosUe sublimate, jalu), and tartar emetic. Serpents 
are suspended in the middle of the shop, or placed near 
Ae windovrs in glass jars. Patients can either purchase 
or bomw leeohes and syringes. 

As anihlrd class of doctors^ we may mention the Jcombo- 
Janitsi, charlatans of the first order. They are met with 
espeoially in Asia Minor, Bpirus, Macedonia, and Thessalia^ 
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They are criers at foirs, selling at stalls ^ number of re- 
medies for divers diseases, and inventing all kinds of expe^ 
dients to convince the crednXous public of the efficacy of 
their specifics. 

In Tui^ey, up to the present day, no law exists prohibiting 
foreign doctors from establishing themselves in any part 
of the empire^ without the authority of the Govemmemt. 
Any person may practise medicine as he thinks proper. 

As for pharmacy, this profession is in Turkey in the most 
deplorable condition. It is only in the first towns in the 
en^ure^ atad principally in Constantinople and Smyrna, 
that there are^ among a crowd of wretchedly bad pharma« 
ceutical establishmsnts, a few vrhich may be compared to 
those of Italy and France. Moreover, those who k^p shops 
are many of them French, but the majority are Italians 
and Greeks. The shops of the latter are in much better 
condition than those of the Italians. The most detestable -of 
aU, and which aoatoely deserve the name of pharmacies, are 
those kept by Armenians, Jews, and the Turks themsdves. 
In the town c^Constantiaople, properly so-called, or the town 
of Byianc^ the number of these smaU shops, where five or 
six persona can scarcely move^ amounts to ssTeral hun* 
dreds. AU their supply of medicines consists of about 
fifty or sixty different kinds, enclosed in boxes, in large 
glassjars of diffsient sixes, and in small drawers. Most 
of these substances have no labels, from which circanw 
stance the most unpardonable mistakes continually ocour. 
la other shops, which are not much bettor furnished, are 
found an innomerable quantity of jars and boxes, either 
empty, or in which the same article is repeated five times 
or more under differ^it names. Thus, in Constantinople^ 
I have seen in the sh(^ of a Jew vitriolated tartar con- 
tained in seven vases» and under seven different but syno< 
nymous terms; and on my inquiry whether these were not 
the same substance, I was told that each salt possessed a 
particular cnrative virtue^ and required a distinct mode of 
preparation. 

There are at Constantinople nearly 1200 pTkormaeies of 
this description. About 300, resembling more or less those 
of Europe, are iRocthy of the name. The Utter are in the 
districts of GalatSt of Slavodronia» and in general in those 
parts of the town inhabited by Europeans.. Even these 
establishments have their iault8» and quackery trinmphs. 
Few of these shops have whttt may be termed a laboratory ; 
as rarely have they warehouses or oellara. It is in the shop 
itself that all the medidnal substances ace accnmnlated and 
prepared. The best arrangement observable in tho Turkish 
shops is that the medkines areenolosed in glass oases; by 
this means they are protected from the terrible dost which, 
in the summer akontbs, pervades All the towns in thefast. 
In addition, however, there are on stands, or on the counter, 
large jars, oontoining coloured liquors of all tinte* vessels 
in ifhich serpents and other r^les are pneserved, and, 
near the shop, jars of oil retorts, Wolf 's bottles^ and other 
apparatus exposed to public view. Near the windows are 
placed large glass cylinders, filled with blue vitriol, cut sar- 
8ap9u:illa» symlax, cinchona bapk, crystals of tartaric acid, 
vases and stands, on which are small caustk) balls strung 
.together like bea4s» boi^pes, s^iringecw <»o. 

AU the chemical products are obtained from the great 
towns ot i^urepe, and the compounds prepared are chiefly 
plasters and the mostordinary ointments. As neither aPhar^ 
maoopceia not; price-lists exist in Turkey^ each pharmacicn 
prepares and sells his medicines as he thinks fit, and ac- 
cording to the greater or less per-centage which he gives to 
the doctor who.sends him prescriptions^ This per-centage 
ranges from twenty to fifty. From this, some idea may 
be formed of the precadous position of a pharmaoien who 
has not been able to obtain the patronage of a physieian, 
and who depends npon the small profit he derives from 
retail business, or the preparation of a few prescriptions 
which, are bvougM to him ^ther by anstakey or by the 
particular fiiveur of the patients. This abuse exists chiefly 
in Soiyma. There the pharmaoien would not venture to 
prepare any prescriptions but those emanating from the 
physician attached to his establishment, without eaq^osing 
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With regard to the penonal quali6oatioDS of the phnr- 
macien, he is almost entirely destitute ofscientifio edocation. 
This glaring defMt arises from the indifference at the go- 
▼emment, which does not oblige the pharmacien to obtain a 
diploma as an eridenoe of his qoaafloatfon. Henee it is 
a common oooorreMe, thai the assistants or employ^ of 
the physicians finish by establishing themseWes as phar- 
laaeieBSu Among the numeroos pharmaoiens at Constan- 
tinople, seareafy ten ar twelve can be fbnnd who hate gone 
through any seientifie stedy i& a ■■iisii#j> 

Many years ago, the government established at Con- 
stantinople a school of medidne, where yoong Turks re- 
ceived tnstmotion from distinguished physicians edoeated 
in France, Italy, or Qermanj. However, up to the present 
time, the results of this institotion are bo suliject for coa- 
gratnlationy notwithstanding the great expense of its mai»- 
tenanoe. 

An abase tolerated by authority, and wliich seriously 
ii^ures the pbarmaciens, is the sale by merchants of every 
description of medicine, not only by wholeeale, but even in 
single doses, and at a very low price, from which it follows 
that most of the Turks and Armenians, in cases of small 
importance^ never apply to a physidan, but always go to 
tlMBe drug^sts for some simple remedy, such as senna, 
eaeaia, tamarind, Iec^ of which the vendiBr himself an^es 
a decoction, if the patient desire it. 

Among the medicinal substances also found in theae 
basaars, I may mention different conserves <>f roses, of cedar, 
of orange flowers mixed with strong aromatkB» stidi as 
cloves, ginger, amber, and musk, which electuaries are 
considered by the Turks as universal jpasaceas; syrup of 
alkermes, Leroy's mixture^ antisypfaiikic sytup, sarsapa- 
rilla, sassafras, pistachios, almonds of the pkim$ eembm^ 
nuts, opium, many naroctio tinctures, bad pteparatiobs of 
cannabis, &c. 

The weights used by the Turks are oJfcctf (2} lbs.) and 
drachmi ; for measuring liquors in drops, grains of com 
are used. The inaecnraoy of this measu venent Is obvious, 
as some pbarmaciens, for the sake of gain, pttrposelx select 
the smallest grains possible. As pliarmadeos are not 
obliged to prepare their medidnes by any dispensatorv 

{mblished by authority, each has his own process. It foi- 
ows that the same medicine obtained at diffierent shops is 
entirely different in its medicinal propeHies. 

This is an outline of the state of pharmacy and medidne 
in the prindpal towns of Turkey, and the further you ad- 
vance into Ajia Minor, the more does this merge into em- 
piricism, and the practice of medidne is found in the hands 
of ignorant and nrasping quacks, whose only desire is to 
obtain money, and to sell for 200 orBOO piastres the most 
insignificant remedy, by making the credulous consumers 
believe that it is prepared with gold or predous stones. 
Sometimes, In the presence of the purobaMTs, to induce a 
belief in tbdr statemefits, they throw gold and predous 
stones into a coloured and acidulated liquid, which is to 
form the desired remedy. A friend of mine, quite worthy 
of belief^ who resided several years in the interior of Asia 
Minor, assured me that he had seen a kombtfjaniU phy. 
sician, who was instructed to prepare for a pacha a remedy . 
for the jaundice, throw thirty ducats, a quantity of pearls 
and jewellery, in a red liquor to dissolve them. The liquor 
was evaporated, and a medidne was thus formed having 
an add and bitter flavour, for which the pacha paid 600 
piastres. 



THE POETRY OF LIFE. 

'Wx spend our lives as a tale that is told,' said the 
Hebrew Psalmist, and this is true in more senses than the 
me to which he immediately applied it, as pointing out the 
ihadowy brevity of human existence. Yes, a * tale,* and 
low much of happiness or misery depends on the ttUing 
A that story ! How various ito aspects— how manifold 
ts characters and incidents — how inscrutable its entan- 
ded plot — and bow unlooked for oftentimes its startling 
nsclosures when 'the end* cometh! Surely they err 
videly who would forbid us sometimes to tread tiie flowery I 



paths of nature's own wAlk of art^to take up the pend 
■8 it drops, ever and anoii, from the hand of eoliie <te|iM9 
ing artist, and re-«ketch the features of a story wtii^ 
eould only be concluded when the chief actor had pAssli 
for ever from our view. Only when genuine biograplj 
shall be written in this way— when, wMi the fr^equendf 
simple incidents and sober tiattiags, ahali be inftised mcci 
of tiie 'poetry of liis*-- more of thstyiyid internet asi 
loviog fsfftiMtnre which at present are only to be fooil 
in the pages of fletion— can thai de pa rtmen t ef Bteratow 



to be the dead letterit nowia--4he barren eatalogai 
of facta and figurea, unrtal beoaoseair/i/WfAA Thuam^ 
for the iraitatioiia ; let us turn now to the works «f tli 
great artist herself— to those pages from wlueh the p^nten 
and poeta of every age have made it their boast to bor- 
row. 

Pwhape nothing revpals the Infinite resources of the only 
creative Power in the universe more orerwhelmfngly to ha-j 
man perception, than the amasing varitty apparent upon ifl 
hia works. So remarkable a foature is it, that, while he wht 
^runs mapr read,' the most unwearying reseurch has never j 
assigned its limits ; and we may confidently say never wiH 
Marvellonsly various as are the manifestatiOnsoflheaiCmMi/ 1 
world — the aspects of nature — the wonders of anfanal and 
vegetable life — speciea that batte daesifieationi and vMis 
which a still more astounding variety of individual types 
aurpaas wonder as do these — surely theconditionft ef iijiiri- 
tuat life, even so far as they come withfai the linnied 
range ef our experience, are more wondrous still I ITim 
all endure for a moment; generation after* geaefatiet 
passeth away, and the material, resdved into its elements, 
retaina no longer the individnUity of its myriad forma, 
and the types consoquently which bow fill thDir plsees 
maif be in all respects the verWrailitudes of thoaa-whleh 
haTO perished. A glance, however, will ibow-«tlle tpirit^B 
immortality baing pre^uppeeed^^that no Mdi «xpl«na- 
tioa will iMid good in rektioa to the worlds hi ^itUmil 
UAi sl eMUi . The individual being of any man to-^ay^ mttit 
be aa distinct Arom aH the generations of tlie past as th e se 
that, under the same cenditioaa of efaktsnse, fmsediatdy 
surround him. We want not proof of thisi so far aa tin 
•xperience of the present is O Dte r n ed. WIdch of usvvm- 
saw two faces — heitfd two voieeii — came into ooaiact with 
two minds, similar in fsaturt and e«pww»ion*^^in#ttin- 
guishable in tone — alike in aH theit workings f How- as- 
tounding then the eonelusion, supported, aa it is, alike 
by necessity, eaperienoet, and analogy, that af the ontold 
myriads of the human raoa •loney entering not upon wide 
ground, each unit was, is, and most be, divetae and dis- 
tinct from all hia fdlowa. 

It is this never-ending variety of mental a t r qciara and 
moulding, cast amidst dreumstaaces and aasociatioBs 
equally diverse, yet conaeoted aa so many linka with the 
myaterious chain of hunmn sympathy and IwotheriMod, 
thiat gives to the stu^ of iadividaal life and cfaasaolsr its 
deep poetic interest 

Often baa the pride of man preadied €srtii the doctrine, 
and the degraded Uvea of multitudes balf asnctioiied the 
belief, that, if touk are common to all men, the mm of ihtrni 
ia oonfined to the few. A lying invention of the father of 
liea to blind anen to their reepoasibUity, and, inr ao doing, 
partly work out its own fuMlnient. The voice of tW iakm 
prophet is even now ringing in a thousand pony echoes — 
feeble imitations of its own inspired ravit^gs — throotth the 
length and breadth of the hmd, teaching that the davish 
herd eannoi look upward— that the mrtaoos must be ge> 
vemed with a rod of iron by hcroea'^leet heralded 4hros^ 
the land after the approved fhahton of theaon of Nebat^ wkh 
the procUmation, ' These be thy gods, O laraeL'. TiuJy 
we much question the revdatioas of our Latteaday Apaa- 
tie! It is not thus thatawkKiklbr tberedomptianofoar 
race; ndther doth tlie scorn of this maoaboodkwaU with 
the gentle teachings of the Na Arena. Theraaie^anever, 
hdier and more consohitory voi uiw i swaa t <bea ! Mhe .thit 
from the distant west, whieb, while siagiag that^ • 



*Llfe Is real, 111^ it M^est; 
And the grave to not U^fS^ - 
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Umm wti ito symfNithy wHh, and aActs not to riM above, 
our oommoa btnnanitv ; strong ones like that so glorioiis 
m bewaiUng« the burden of whose teaehings » the hninor- 
lality of love; jrea, and like those amongst ovrselves, 
who sUrip off the irappmgs of iUostrums riee, or dis- 
course with glowing enthoaiasm of earth*s troly great 
Listeuin^ to these, and snefa as these, and reading, by the 
Hght they hold, the volame whose reveUtions lie open to 
all the lowliest, lifo will be invested with a rich interest, 
whoM fenia] reaotioM shall go far to ennoble oar own. 

Life in aU iU stages, however fransht it is with that 
poetry which i* the sonl of our enjoyment of it !— 
Childhood comes forth with its beaming eyes and sunny 
kicks, and its path is strewn with flowers, and overarched 
with rainbows ; it gUnees over our pathway like a beam 
of light, and the musio of Eden seems borne in its joyous 
utteranw. Youth with its onward looklngs, its fervent 
love and boundless fiuth. Manhood, when the clouds are 
gathering, and even the strong-hearted, look wistfully 
back, and, recalling the sunshine of eariier days, half fiUter 
a pravev that * the cup may pass from them.' The mature 
mid-day of existence, when armed and battling in the full 
cooMioasDess of strength, life's soldier, grows warm in his 
hame sn. The calmness of eventide, when the contest 
skkokeus, and, clothed with light as with a garment, the 
sun of eiiatenoe goes steadily on to its setting. The serene 
departure, when the tried and perfected ' rest from their 
lafamrs, and their works do follow them. Surely there 
is beauty in all thm aspects of our mysterious pilgrimage— 
poeiry, surely, for aU but those who having * eyes see not, 
and do not understand.' 

* We spend our lives as a tale that is told.* In some, 
there are the strong contrasts, the vivid colouring, the 
brilUant lights, and darkening shadows of romance j in 
others, the *tale is one of little variation, of ordioKry 
trial% of purifying feve, of noiseless endurance; but 
thsoughout the scenes of all is traced the guiding hand, 
appearing in moments of danger to guard, of sorrow to 
coonola And hi each, the most surprisingly vioissitoM, 
or (h^ ^uiet, even path, trodden witib undaunted energy, 
aacielified by sufArag, or illummed by love, the won- 
datfal and strange is Bot only strictly « natural,* but 
true. When will smu learn to betkt^ as weU m my that 
'truth is ftnr stranger than ftetioa;* inlkeC,that liUleof 
tke fictitious has not been true? 

Let us not be told that the ' poetiy ' of whidi we speak 
eoasists ttdnly in ialse lights and unreal views— that it 
is only to the dreamer and enthe«iast that this stern life 
eaa be so dothed with beauty, and fraught with interest 
This is only one of the many delusive modes by which the 
akepiBg endeavour to convmee themselves that it is thty 
who are awake. It is to the highest style of man, just in 
proportiun to the clearness ami activitv of his mental 
vision, that life appears most sublime and wondrous in all 
its aspects. Tiew this state of being— this * life,* howrever 
lengthened — as but the babyhood of an immortal spirit — 
the irunt, grey dawning of an eternity of existenoe ; — be- 
lieve that the man bowed down with age, and laden 
with the dear-bought experience of the threescore and 
ten years of our sojourn is, in the light of that hereafter, 
but an ifl£uit of days, with all but everjthing to learn, and 
do you /<M«s the wonder, or disenchant life of its interest ? 
No I no ! then are not the dreamers who, searching new 
'as through a glass darkly,* where are disoemed the live* 
liest footprints of the Eternal^ await the clearer light 
which shall be vouchsafed to them beyond, for these are 
but 'parts of his ways,* and much which is now dimly 
hintea at, shall then be revealed in folL 

Let us cultivate, then, the attentive ear and the obser- 
vanireye, that we be not among those whose ' talent is Uid 
np in a anphin,' whose fiicnlties, diverted from their high- 
est uses, rust through neglect, or are wholly occupied with 
the csroa and trifles of this strangely mingled beiog.- 
But, dUle tWmting alter knowledge, and the higher en- 
joyments sf our natUKw and while hatisfying that thirst 
from the richest fuuntains of creation, let us not forget 



•Let 

hni reoTP of t\ 9t r t um tn o» <iwU» 

That soul and xntn4 accordinjc w<^ 
Hay make one mtulc as before.' 

Amen, beautiful theologian I Moat heartily do we hid 
thee God-speed on thy glorious missiottb 



WHITTUNGS FROM THE WEST. 

Sr ABXLLOa 
nSAP TBK TKNTB. 

It was sfvennig, and Mademoiselle wished to know whe- 
ther I danced, as she generally had a few friends drop io 
OB a Sunday night, and would be happy to make me ac- 
quainted with them. I told her th«t I never daoced an 
a Sunday ; and was about to retire, when the door opened, 
and half a soors of very Hvely and well-diessed people 
entered. A quarter of an honr*s oompUmantary coo« 
versation ensued, then two sprightly j^ung ladlca sat 
down to the phmo, and six or eight othen wen led out 
by their respective swains, and formed for a quadrille. 
They all danced very elegantly, with the solitary exeep- 
tion of Monsieur Bonbon, whose sgility being of a nature 
somewhat analogous to that which might have been ex- 
pected from a rampant prise ox« was the cause of much 
meirhnent It was amusing, too, when the same gen- 
tleinan flung himself into the waits, to wateh the extmor- 
dinary capers ef hia little, brown, excitable seratch, which 
persisted in deawibing qrmpathetio circles all the while 
upon his cranium^ with a velocity nearly equal to that ex- 
hibited by the pewter pUte the juggler ii wont to baUnoe 
on the point of his long sword. 

On the 'Oppouite si& of the room, there sat a doUish- 
looking young lady, with blue eyes and flaxen hair. In 
my simplicity, I supposed her to be entering her four- 
teenth apring, but I was informed that she was a married 
woman, and * mother ; and tliat the two delicate little 
maidSf whesa united years I conceived might possibly 
amount to twenty-OBC, had their regular lover^ and were 
even engaged, as the lowering brows and flashing e>-es of 
two smi3l boys hard by sufficiently testified. ' O yes, 
and why notP* said Mademoiselle Millefleurs, smiling 
ffoodnaturedly | to which I echoed, ' Why not, indeed — 
>rhy not V and, not reKshing the scene, and, seeing that 
the moon was shming down beautifullv upon the St Law- 
rence, I slipped from the room, seized my bat, and stole 
away leisurely to the sweetbriar garden upon Cape Dia- 
mond. 

As the natural result of my having hinted, a few days 
previously, to my friend Pierre, of oUasli notoriety, that 
I had some intention of paying a visit to Lorette and 
Lake St Charles shortly, he drove to the door one fine 
morning, and intimi^ted, by a startling knock and smart 
crsck of hia whip, that he awaited my pleasure, I had 
stoutly protested against allowing Bonaparte to be one of 
the party, and he had brought another animal in place of that 
hero ; but the beast (which, I learned, was known by the 
sobriquet of * The Cardinal *) had such a hideous Roman 
nose and villanous cast of countenance, that I did not feel 
much prepossessed in his favour. Pierre, however, as- 
sured me solemnly that a^ infant might drive him ; so I 
mounted the calash, and we crawled magnificently away, 
at a pace to which that uf the most sluggish snaU would 
have been actually brilliant. Pierre observed that the 
Cardinal would go beautifully by-and-by, as soon as he 
grew warm : and I felt rather inclined to retort, bv saying 
that the sooner the animal got the chill off him, then, the 
better for us all. 

Although it was yet May, the thermometer stood at 
C8*>. The heat had dried up the road, which was more 
tluoi a foot deep in ruts, and the jolting exceeded anything 
I had ever experienced. Pierre's new horse liad a method 
of going upon three legs* and keeping the fourth for emer- 
genciea. By dint of a great deal of tugging «t the reins 
and flogging (which \\% reoeived with a composure worthy 
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to a canter ; and, if I rofy be allowed to draw Mmy infers 
owe from the pleasure the interestiDg qMnlny ed suddenly 
manifested, and'tbe ^irit with wfaioh he perserered in the 
paooy I should saj it was a mode of locomotion the Cardi- 
nal ««« JMt previowty awitf« ha asltld h* guit^ af> lUid 
was somewhat impreaaed in its fi»roiir. 

I began speedily to diaooTer, also, what if meant by a 
' eordurqy road.' It is a species of laft consisting of some 
thousand of treesi generally pine, of tril diameters, pUeed 
eroaswise, and paitnUy^oViBKd with soil a»d stones— or 
whatever may bemosteonTenient — and with ooeasional gaps 
between the legs, of a width iraryiligfrom one foot to six. 
A htorse has to |)hiligtt efaMBsily it imd aat of* t h ea o gaps, 
Hke a ship laboonag in a heavy aea; and as for tha un^ 
fortunate individnal who hapfrans to be behind him on 
these oooaabna, he heaemes a sort^of ahnttleeook, a«d th* 
riielfof theeakshaotsaaabftltledoer. Heaaatheepai 
sharp, ofclquMag eye aixmi him, and whoB ha Is tnaed 
npi takft cam to join the YeUelo as aesA as pnu^tieahia^ 
or there is a probability of his being left iaa bo|^ I oaa^ 
not imagine hov it is thai our ttanoaila&tie brethren aaa 
complain oi darapep8i% wheft thay have so inlattibfe ^ re- 
medy oloae at Iuhw. 

We were now approachUig Laka St Chavlea^ moat ce- 
lestial but eoqnettish ^knpees of which oeessioaal a»» 
dulatioas of the ground, and opeoingaitt tkfi forast foliago, 
presented to my eager and eKpectant eyes. A wilder and 
more enchanting httle kke it would be diffionlt to find. It 
appeared to be about three miles in Im^g^ ^y* perhaps, 
three quarleis of one in breadth, and wmb oveniong with 
banks of pietnresqtie rock and green forest hai|^itB» I 
sent Piene to regale himself and herse in the beet wajrhc 
could at a lonely log hut, while I, witb a yoiMig Indiaa 
chief, paddled about at oar pleasure. Tha nd voaAh was 
of the Huron tribe, and came fitom Lorette. He bad tha 
poliuneas to offer me a seat in his canoe. I acoepkcd it, 
stepped cautiously in, and he shoved of. The cance (ii 
waa, more properly apaaking, a < dug out *) was cighA foet 
in length, and barely one in width. It had been- hoUowcd. 
out of a single tree, and I saw at a ghwice tha^ witiioiit'I 
sat very still, I should shortly be pteoipitaAed into the 
lake. The Huron was kneeling in the head of the rickeAty 
Kttle craf^ and plying his paddle hriakly« He was 90 
grave and systematic a young gentlemaa* that I did not 
ftel disposed to venture the slightest SMggcation or inter^'^ 
fereace, but left him to act aa he pleased, and sAvove to 
look quite uaooacernad. 

As I had been led to expect, the * due oot ' presently 
capsized, and floated bottom upwards. I succeeded m 
getting astride it, but saw nothing of the Hnaoik The 
next moment, I oaught sight of his copper countenance, 
and, thrusting my hand quickly under water, aeized him 
by the hair. The weeds had entangled themselves round 
his legs, and it was only b^ dint of my ttnsogeal pull that 
I was enabled to release him. 

A few strokes of the puldle brong^t na to the shore. 
The Huron, without paymg the leaat regard to his bruised 
head and dripping limbs, produced his knife^ cut three or 
four pliant twigs, and lashed two of tlie canoes securely 
together. He then jumped in again with, greater confi- 
dence, cried, ' Good/ ana beckon^ me to folk>w. I did 
so, and we darted rapidly away in the diteotion of the 
head of the lake. 

A pretty and romantio scene. A large oauoa shot sud^ 
denly round the Uttle promontory for which wc were nuk- 
ing. Two stately red men were plying the pm^dtes, and 
a third gentlenum, armed with a fornudahle fiahing-eod, 
and attired in a white bUmket coaly, and jaunty tasselled 
cap, stood in the stem sheets, shading his eyes with one 
hand, and surveying myself and the Huron with a aort of 
comic curiosity that rather prepossessed me in his fkvoar.. 
The two red men, I learned, had been grssit warrioB^ in 
their day, and the individual in. the blanket coat was a 
dashing young Frenchman from Quebec, to whom I hap- 
pened to have a letter of introduction. We saluted eacli 
other, and he introduced me dieerfuUy to his red friends, 
BnUfrog, and Bullfrog's bsother. 



' Paries voua Frau^us ?' cried Monsieur. 

' Nan,* replied I, shaking my head despondinriy. 

'Ah, ma foi 1* said he, drugging his shoulders ludi- 
croosJy ; ' you no q>eak Fren<^ — I speak small Englibk; 
we get on bad together. 'N'importe V 

With the latter consoling reflectbn. Monsieur puQed a 
flask from his pocket, unscrewed the top of it (whidi 
served in the double capacity of stopper and cup), filled^ 
and presented it to me. I cast my eye hastily over the 
group, nodded my head, and smd at a venture, 'Bos 
sante. Messieurs.* The brothers Bullfrog were next re- | 
galed, but the third Indian rejected«tlie forbidden fire-ivater, | 
and looked angry. The Frenchman shrugged his shoul- 1 
ders again expressively, regarded the Huron with an air of , 
pity, cried, ' Pauvre garcou V and, to hide his chagrin, I 
to«Sc two cups himself; after which, he handed me a ^le 
•od, and we began to fish. I watched the float attentively 
for a fow seoendS) then lest sight of it all at once, gpt 
nearly pulled uite the water, and after a long series of 
struggles, sueceeded in hauling up an extraordinary af- 
fair, which they would fain have persuaded me wae a fish, 
but what, to myself, wae a species of nightmare, under 
which X laboured for a oonsideifable numl^ of weeksb It 
WMB one of a race or tribe^ too, which appeared to be 
somewhat prevalent in these waters, for a second soon 
afcerwarda seized MoBsieur*s line, and without even pei- 
mittiDg me the pleasure and privilege of wishing ray 
friend good momwg, towod him away, canoe. Bullfrogs, 
and all, up the lake, at the rate of about five knots an 
hour. 

It was noon. Pierre had brought out the Cardinal, and 
by our jeinfr efibrts (always paying a marked deference to 
bis head and heels) we persuaded the animal to let us 
place him between l^e shafts. Pierre paused a nnunent, 
rubbed his nose with the handle of the whip, and sMd, if 
Monsieur Log had no objection, he would make a short 
cut over the deasing to Lorette. I told him he had my 
perfoct sanction, and, before I had time to countermand 
it, he dashed over a dilapidated snake fence, with a shock 
that threw us both three feet into the air, and away we 
fiew full tilt through the half^cleared forest. The stumps 
c^ the old trees were sticking starlngly up in all direc- 
tions, and I was conscious that a collision with any of 
them* if it did net prove immediately fatal, would certainly 
be far from pleasant, ^ut Pierre was a cspital whip, and 
the appaelnnsion of aa accident at that moment was, I 
have little doubt, quite out of his sphere of thought; 
though the bare notion of a ride and pace like that would 
be sufficient to make the hair of the most daring London ' 
cab-driver stand completely on end for the whole remain- 
ing term of his natural life. 



BI1A1X>WS or UFC 

They are indeed long shadows, and their evenmg sun- 
shine lies cold upon the earth ; hut they all point toward 
the morning»--jeaa Paul, 

UOW TO APXONUII. 

Wo must consult the gentlest manner and softest seasonA 
of address ; our advioe must not taXU like a violent storm, 
bearing down and making those to droop, whom it is meant 
to cherish and refresh. It must descend, as the daw upon 
the tender herb, or like melting flakes of snow; the softer 
it falls, the longer it dwells upon, and the deeper it sinks 
into the mind. If there are few who have the humility to 
receive advioe as tb^r ought, it is often because there are as 
few who have the discretfon to oonvey it in a proper vekMe. 
and to qualify the harshness and bitterness of reprooi; 
against which corrupt nature is apt to revelt, by an art- 
ful mixture of sweetening and agreeable ingredieiiMi. To 
probe the wound to the bottom, with all the boldnese«nd 
resolution of a good spiritual surgeon, and yet with ^1 
the delicacy and tenderness of a Criend, requires a wry ' 
dexterous and masterly hand. An afiabla 4lepertmoBt, ' 
and a complacency of behaviour, will diaavsi tbemoei^b* '' 
stinat^ Whereas, if instsod of oala^y pointiu^ Quttthi^ <| 
mistakes we break out into uaseemly uaUtecf |M0Am, ^ '' 
cease to JiiaTS ao^ lafluenc#«^-9/« Sctd^ . -xx^ ...~ 
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« DE MORTUUS NIL NISI BONITM.' 

Wb lire in an ago of progress and improvement — an age 
of actiTity and exertion— an age in which the gronnd-awell 
of human thought and human opinion seems to be break- 
ing ap the i<7 sur&ce of habit aiid pr^udioe, under which 
the current of intelligence runs so torpidly and so feebly, 
that sometimes it seemed hardly to run at all. At one 
tin^ indeed, the human intellect appeared as if it were 
disposed to stagnate altogether. Prejudices and prepos- 
sessions were handed down from fioher to son without 
examination or dispute, and men seemed indolently in- 
clined to take the huge legacy of error and absurdity that 
their fore&thers bequeathed to Uiem, as though the odious 
entail had been a law of their condition. 

There was then a stir and an awakening in the social 
mind — moTements of prodigious importance marked the 
era of the sixteenth century— the current of opinion seems 
to haye been set at liberty— it ran sometimes, indeed, with 
little power and rapidity, and Tsry slowbr bore away the 
detritus of ancient and medi»val rubbish that itself had 
made ; but it did run on, and gradually acquired strength 
and swiftness with an ever^nereasing ratio of rapidity, until 
it has come to flow in its present irresistible Yolome. It 
is vain to deny that some temporary mischief may ensue 
from. an ultra spirit of innoTation; yet this is the sxoep- 
tioQ, the triTial attendant evil which generally aeoompa* 
nics a great good; an evil this, that bears in itself the ele- 
ments of its own remedial process. Whilc^ then, we would by 
no means denounce all that bears the stamp c^uitiquity, we 
would stiU leas spare a crying absurdity, because the stamp 
of antiquity is impressed upon it. These jmnarks refer 
chiefly to the great things of social and political life; yet 
they may not prove entirely irrelevant, when applied to the 
liule things of every-day existence. There are certain eon- 
ventioDalities that float about, as it were^ on the surfeoe of 
social life— axioms admitted without scrapie or investiga- 
tion, old adages, wise saws, quaint sayings that nobody 
takes the trouble to dispute, but which contain avast deal 
of fUlso sentiment and erroneous opinion— that it is worth 
while to examine and to expose. 8ach deoMnds, indeed, 
upon implicit faith often defeat their own exaction, and 
arouse our indignant disbelief; yea, it is a bad thing to at- 
tempt an imposition on our credulity, because we are apt 
to rush into an opposite extremei 

As a child, we remember being told in the old nursery 
rhyme — old, and therefore elegant— being told that * once on 
a time pigs were swino'— a propoeitioa that at first ap- 
peared worthy of credit, and that * monkeys chewed to- 
bacco,' a thing certainly within the range of <nredibility, 
though we could not admire their taste; but, when our 
informant went on to assure us that littie birds built in 
old men's beards, our jovcoile Mth began to stagger, and 
soon broke down ; nay, so soeptioal were we on this point, 
that our confidence in our informant began to waver. We 
came to doubt the fiiet of the tobacco, and, ultimately, to 
question the very identity of pigs with swine^ so apt is 
credulity to sink into sceptidsm. 

To return to tiie respectable old adage which forms the 
topic in debate— *De mortuus nil nisi bonum'-— say no- 
thing bat good of the dead ; and why not? if a candid exa- 
miaatioa ef tlwir character will serve society. We are 
not for raking all a man's evil things out of hSa ashes ; we 
are not fer invading the sanctity St private sorrow, and 
insaUlag the decencies of domestic grief; we are not fer 
speaking evil of any man : but, as it may be presumed 
that the adage abo^ refers rather to such as have be- 
coBM^ from rievated station, eminent talents, or any othor 
cause, the Moperty of the public, we cannot subscribe to 
the pefait thai our eyes are to be closed upon the errors, 
and open enly to the merits of the man, or that a candid 
examinatkni of thckr condvct which shall ^neUher extenuate 
nor «et down aught fin malice,' Is improper. And be it 
obsewedy that a po$$ isottsti examhiation of a man's cha- 
ractsc^ apart flEcm adatatfeo, is most likely to be candid, 
fer the petty feelings of envy snd rivalry, the thousand 



other, are at that time generally extinct. The flame of 
envy must bum fiercely indeed, if it survive the cold, damp 
atmosphere of the sepulchre. But adulation is, it seems, 
allowable. We contend that our conduct is in this matter 
not a little absurd. A man must not e^jov his feme in 
his lifetime. Oh, no I he must wait till he does not want 
it He may be made to writhe under the lash of calumny 
and slander ; but no matter, he shall be sanctified in his 
shroud. He may be driven to the tomb by persecution, 
V>d then — ' De mortuus nil nisi bonuni,' — speak no evil of 
the dead, quotha! No evil of the living were much more 
to the purpose^ so should we have a quieter world than we 
can boast ot There is one aspect of this desire to speak 
nothing but good of the dead, that sometimes assumes a 
very objectionable ferm. The fulsome flattery of the tomb- 
stone has often been a snliject of remark, and that with 
good reason. *Can flattery soothe the dull cold ear of 
death T ' It seems so, by the way in which it is chiselled 
into the fenereal marble ; but, if not the cold ear of death, 
it may serve to soothe the ready ear of partial affection. 
This excessive adulation, however, like everything exces- 
sive^ is very likely to defeat its own object ; fer no sooner 
is our understanihng insulted bv undeserved praise, than 
we feel disposed to heap upon the object perhaps equally 
nndeserved reprobation. So the outrageous tombstone tri- 
butes that we sometimes see lead us to rake up all that we 
know to the disadvantage of the deceased. 

It is wonderfhl now to what petty shifts partial friend- 
ship will resort for the purpose of securing to its object a 
little posthumous feme. 

We remember reading on a tombstone^ in a churchjard 
in the neighbourhood of London, a grave statement (no 
pun) — a grave statement that the deceased had planned 
the planting of the trees in that cemetery. Wonderful 
effort of genius ! Of Sir Christopher Wren, it is written 
in St Paul's — * If you require an evidence of his genius, 
look around,' and a very sublime and beautiful tribute to 
bis genius is tiiat inscription ; bat what a piece of bathos 
is the record of our arboricultural friend. If you want 
to see the trees of which he planned the planting, look 
around I Unfortunately fer the fhir feme of the individual, 
the trees are planted in as stiff and formal a manner as 
can well be imagined. If we remember correctly, they stand 
in regular rows beside the paths, and next to planting 
tt&em without any plan at all (no bad way, perhaps), the 
plan pursued is about the most ungainly that could be 
devised. Some people, indeed, as if they feared that the 
very dead should f^l ashamed of the falsehoods of their 
mortuary marble, hide them from vulgar eyes in decent 
Latin, which, being a dead language, is not inoppropriate ; 
but then the mischievous thought will obtrude itself upon 
one's mind, that this display of Latin is intended to rob 
the dead of a portion of tne praise in fevour of the living, 
and that a man too often dehSes his dead friend in Latin, 
to show his own parts. Fortunately, however, marble 
cannot blush, neither can freestone be put out of counte- 
nance ; and, as fer those fat, ugly littie fellows that are 
sometimes set to mourn the deceased, they are too much 
occupied in tiying to squeeze a stone tear out of the comer 
of a cold eye with a carved knuckle, to heed the animad- 
versions of by-passerfl. 

There is, however, one sad form in which human beings 
may be put to the blush. Alas ! for the candid preacher, 
the honest hearers of too many a fhneral sermon. When 
some man of eminent piety, of exalted usefulness — some 
man whose peculiar position had fitted him for a sphere of 
extraordinary exertion, the duties of which his ardent and 
untiring energies had enabled him to ftilfil — some Howard, 
fer instance — has been summoned to rest from his labours, 
his works may not be allowed to follow him perhaps alto- 
gether in silence; but, unfortunately, in funeral sermons, 
all men are Howards. ' De mortuus nil nisi bonum,' is 
the femily motto, and we can imagine a conscientious mi- 
nister sadly put to it, to say something at once truthftil 
and gratifying. like the portrait painter, who softens all 
that is harsh, and heightens all that is admirable, the fea- 
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Uran iakm after death, become flushed with a IhouiMid 
oharns. The stingy niggard becomes a most prudeofe» 
pnusQWorihy iQdi?idual ; the reokless spendthrift an open- 
Mnded fellow ; the servile toad-eater a gentle, oourteons 
wight ; the oroas-grained gmmhler a frank, fHe-spoken, 
upright^ downright man. Perhaps the preacher cannot 
hot admit some little foibles; but, then, they are treated 
so tenderly, they are glossed over so prettily, they are so 
eloquently extenuated, that they become mere amiable 
weaknesses— really quite engaging — and we are half pes- 
suadksd to adopt such pretty playful Tioes : that is, if we 
altogether agree with the preacher; but do not think 
itt friends. Man is tery chary of praise eren to the 
dead ; and that same demure looking, attentire audience 
is just now busy in making disparaging comparisons be- 
iweea known truth and mendacious compliment 

And what shall we say of the dignity of the pulpit out- 
raged by the utterance of dishonest praise? what of the 
cause of truth hindered by the profimation of those lips 
Iba* ougkt to be hallowed to its announcement, profaned 
try becoming the shameless heralds of a lie? So did not 
the apostles and evangelists, the patriarchs and prophets. 
Do the saered historians slur over the imperfections 
«f the dead P Do they blink the truth, or give us per- 
Seci models of imperfect men ? Do they conceal Abrar 
ham's tergiversation, or Jacob's duplicity, or David's adul- 
tery, or Peter's apostacy ? Not at alL They give ns 
men as they were, as they are: that, while we ought to 
imitate their virtues, we may avoid their faults. They re- 
pudiate, in fact, the very questionable motto, *Do mortnus 
nil nisi bonum.' Iota« 



THE OJIBWAY INDIANS OP AMERICA.* 
On the discovery of America, some 355 years ago, and 
even two centuries later, little attention was paid by Euro- 
peans to the character and manners of the aborigines. 
The Spaniards, who first visited and planted colonies in 
the new world, being mostly illiterate adventurers^ and 
^nerally impelled by an all-grasping avarice, were more 
intent upon turning the natives, whom they despised as a 
brutish race incapable of improvement, into the means of 
lucrative advantage, than upon inquiring into their habits 
of thought, or their customs and institutions. We have, 
therefore, no trustworthy account of them at the period 
when the Europeans first found them roaming naked^ or 
half-naked, with their bows and arrows, in all the undis- 
turbed freedom of nature, over the plains and forests now 
converted into the sites of proud cities, or into cultivated 
fields. Within the last 160 years, however, their history 
and habits have engaged a larger share of attention. Dr 
Robertson, in his * History of America,' has investigated 
with great minuteness of research all that was known con- 
ceniing them in his day, and compressed it within a nar- 
row compass. Much new light has since been cast on 
their character, customs, manners, and religion, by a 
variety of writers, and we have now an array of works on 
the subject too numerous to be here named, written by 
missionaries, travellers, navigators, philosophers, histo- 
rians, and statesmen. 

The two volumes now before us are a contribution to 
the same department of literature. The first, which is 
confined to the history of one nation or tribe, the Ojib- 
ways, to which Mr Copway belongs, and of which he is a 
chief, describes, among other things, the country of the 
Ojibways — their origin, or course of migration according 
to their traditions — their wild game — their amusements 
and exercises— their war with the Sioux and Iroquois — 
their legendary stories and historical tales— their language 
and writings— their government— their religious belief, 
and the success of missions among them. The second, 

♦ The TradJtIonal History and Chtrtctcrtetic Sketches of the Q)!b- 
way Nation. By G. Copwat, or Kah-ob^ qaoah-bowu. Chief of the i 
C^ibway Natton. ««ooilectloii8 of* Forest Ufc, or the Lite and TravcU ! 
of Kah-ox-ga-oah-bowh. or Gbobqk Cofwat. Chief of the QJibway ■ 
Nation, many years missionary in the north-west, and projector of ' 
me concentrattonj>f the Indian tribes ibrtlie promotfon of their im- I 



though a narrative of the -aathoir's life and frarrf^i^ — | 
yet, from the various notices of bis tribe with whidiila 
blended, be conddored as a continuation of their hhbmy 
These works have the interest of being t^ ftst vifa^ 
of Indian history from the pen of an Indian, and their 
literary execution is highly creditable to the author. WiU 
the history of his trib^ of which he suppHen ns with n* 
rious particulars not to be found elsewhere, he is infimatdy 
acquainted ; his materials are weH arranged ; and tk 
narrative maintains an elegant simplicity, nirftcd with q» 
siderable descriptive powets. The Cfanstian and pU»- 
thropic spirit throngfaont apparent is particnlariyideaai^ 
it bemg his object — an object of whieh lie never km 
sight — to deepen the sympathies of Uw whites fsr ^ ni 
men, and to exoitathem to greater exertaona for the Chfii* 
tian instruction and social adTaneement o€ that too anA 
neglected and long injured race. 

The hmds occupied by the Ojibway nation lie wAk 
the bounds of two govenmenta — the American and tk 
British. ' That part of the nation oecnpjring %&tmrj 
within the United States, inhabit all the noztben pHt rf 
Michigan, or the south shore of Lake Horon ; the wUt 
northern portion of Wisconsin territory ; all the soiA 
shore of Lake Superior, for ewht hundred mIcs; ihe 
upper part of Mississippi, and Sandy, Leack, and Ud . 
Lakes. Those of the nation living within the Britisli frnt^- \ 
sions, occupy from <3k>nonaque, below Kingston ; a& Wa- : 
tern Canada; the north of Lake Horon; the north of Ldke 
Superior ; the north of Lake Winnipeg ; and the not^d 
Red River Lake, about one hundred milea. Tk9 lAtk \ 
extent oomprises over one thousand nine hniidfed mm ] 
east and west ; and from two to three hundred miksoaifk . 
and south.* 

The entire number of Ojibways is about thirty tfaosMfid, 
of whioh about five thousand are in the British '**-it'-*'. 
and the rest in the United States. 

In this paper we shall confine ontselYBa to tbeni«en ! 
of the Ojibways ; the missions eetablidMd among then; 
the ofaetaolesthat have hitherto retarded theu Ghristiaat- J 
sation and civilisation ; and the plan projected ly Mt 
Copway of anoomplishing this objeet by tlieic ceataii 
sation. 

The religion of the Ojibways is a system af PiAyOtnm, 
embracing few articles of belief, and few riteaof vel^iMi 
worship. Like many other of the Indian trihci, th^ii^ 
deed hold the existence of one suprems being, Eedfr 
monedoo, the Great Spirit, or, as he ia also desiyMtc^ 
Kesha-monedoo, the Benevolent Spirit^ who mib A« 
world, and whose dwelling is in the heavens^ bat dad$ 
in the sun, which they call his wigwam or palset. Bel 
to him they add other gods innumerable, of when he ii 
the creator, and who are invested with a necial sapcn* 
tendeaoe over the various departments of natnra Tht 
god of bunting presides over the animals. The goA d 
war contrtds the destinies of men. The god of mtimt 
has under his care the herbs of the earth, and teaduiaft 
and women their virtues, the knowledge of whieh ii 4 
highly prized, that, to obtain the fiivour of the god, tkaao^ 
rigorous fasts are observed, and in time of war it is nssii ^ 
the warriors to carry about their persona such toots as nf 
deemed an effectual preservative against the deadly mr 
pons of the enemy. The fishes have their g»d. Tn 
fowls of the air have their god. The nu>on and tbs 
have their god, whose dwelling is believed to be the 
and who sometimes amuses himself bv hurling stars 
their orbits, and changing them as they deacend 
earth into demons to i^ct the world. The con 
are council gathermgs of the Great Spmt; 
brightest stars are ruUng spirits whom he has 
as guardians of the lesser ones. The iJkies^ the ^ 
the mountains and the valley's, are filled with deities, 
peaks of rocky cliffs, the clefts ol craagy n^ionati, 
waterfalls, are their farourite .placet ^jnazjL ^T\ 
earth teems with all sort of s^rits^ gc^ and^Ml^ m\ 
of the forest clothe themse&fss HfUh UuifiLJ^^Peiiitj 
shower of rain, thousands of th^ ^^re^idUf^ ma' ' 
The Ojibway, as he recUupa n^auuBb "* ' 
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foveet- treeSf imagines these gcMk to be abotit him. He 
detects tbeir tinj voices in the insect's hum. With haif- 
e^osed eyes, be beholds them 8]k>rting by thousands on a 
emt-ny. In the oTeoing they are seen and beard 

' Aboro. below, on every side^ 

Their little mlninni forms dlsplay'd 
In all the tricksy pomp of foiry pride.* * 

Aft a counterpart of the benerolent spirit, the Ojibways 
belieTO in a Mabje*mahnedoo, or Bad Spirit His dwell- 
ing-pkce they imagine to be under the earth, and to him 
they attribute all evil, naisfortune, sickness, and death. 
His wrath being the chief object of their dread, the most 
of tbeir sacrifioes are offered to him, and what they offer, 
are thbigs that they greatly love or highly value, which 
they throw into the water, believing that he oomee to 
the bottom of the water, and takes them. When their 
dear friends become unwell, they will thus offer to the Bad 
Spirit their implements of war, tbeir clothing, and every- 
thing valoable in their wigwams. Their common offerings 
to hhn are a dog, whisky, and tobacco— offerings abun- 
dantly ridiculous with which to attempt to propitiate a deity. 
The paws of the dog are painted red, and then a Uurge 
stone and five plugs of tobacco being tied around the 
Beck of the animal, it is sunk in the water, the rite be- 
ing accompanied with the beating of a drum upon the 
•liote, and the chanting of certain words to the Bad Spirit. 
The manner of their offering whisky to him is as follows : 
—The Indians being seated around the wigwam, or on the 
grus, each has a dram dealt out to him by one of their 
Domber, after which the devirs share is ponred on the 
gmnnd, and if it goes down quickly, this is considered a 
proof of his having accepted the offering. 

The Ojibwa}'s believe in a future state of the land of 
spirits, where they anticipate a reethig-place from all their 
sorrows and toils. But it is a material, a carnal, a sensual 
paradise, in which they will be similarly employed, and 
m'joy the same delights as in this world. That land, 
aoeo^ing to their description, is in the far west ; it is 
blessed with a perpetual spring ; it abounds with deer, the 
moose, the elk, and all sorts of game ; its trees are loaded 
with every kind of fruit ; its mountains and valleys are 
ekMhed with flowers and evergreens ; and the melodious 
songs of birds are continually heard. Killing and eating 
S&ne^ or gathering and eating fruity are the sole employ- 
ments ; and sickness, sorrow, fatigue, and death are un- 
knowuw To this delightfel country, the soul of the warrior 
who dies on the field of battle takes its immediate flight ; 
but the souls of all others depart from the grave, and 
journey to it in the ordmary way, though unseen by mor- 
ula. On thn side of it is a rapid stream, spanned by a 
bridge, over which the soul must pass. A v^arrior, hun- 
ter, or medicine man has no difficulty in crossing the 
bridge ; and on reaching, as he speedily does, the happy 
region, he is welcomed with the joyful greetinffs of his 
fellow-warriors who had gone before him. Bneti as are 
not good warriors, hunters, or medicine men, will either 
fall into the stream or lose their way, after having crossed 
the bridge, in some barren oountxy, where game and fruit 
are not be found. Warriors, when dj-ing, tell their chil- 
dren of this blessed bind whither they are hastening, and 
torn their eyeballs, rolling in death, towards the setting 
stra, the direction in which it is believed to lie. 

The religious ceremonies of the Ojibways principally 
consist of those observed at a festival, conmion among 
most of the In^n tribes in the west and north, called 
*the medicine worship.' It is observed in • a grand mas- 
ter lodge.' The lodge Is formed by long poles being fixed 
fn the ground, and covered on the top where the poles are 
made nearly to meet. The sides are Hned with boughs 
and mats, and In the centre is a pole, on which is painted 
a representation of the Great Spirit. On this occasion, 
great nmnb^rs of their young, of both sexes, are initiated 
into the healing virtues of herbs. For three days and 
nWitb "before the commencement of the worship, the medi- 
cine d^b^ i^ l^t, and great preparations are made, the 



caHy decorated wkb feathers, paints, and the skim of wiM 
beasts. The candidates are initiated by the chief medi- 
cine man — the high priest of the eeremony, and the keeper 
of the great bag full of herbs, which is opened only when 
lectures are gtvon on their properties. Singing, dancing, 
and various eeremoniea, having been gone through, they 
are OMde to kneel befbre the medicine bag, and then the bag 
being opened, they are taught the virtues of the betbs it 
contains. They are next instructed, aooording to the In- 
dian's imperfect ideas, in the art of living well, the whole 
amounting to little more than the hieoleation ef the duties 
of becoming good hunters, good warriors, and good medi- 
cine men, of ustening to the counsels of their parents, and 
of compasskmately supplying the wants of the indigent, 
the orphan, and the aged. To enlbree the fkithfid per- 
formance of these duties, the obedient are assured of 
therebv securing the approbation of the Great Spirit, 
and of getting without difficnlty to the spirit hind in the 
far west. 

The foundation of this worship is a tradition current 
among them respecting the origm of disease and death, 
and the remedies provided by the Great Spirit fsr nnitigat- 
ing disease. The tradition, which is obvtoushr a corrup- 
tion of the history of man's fall recorded in the inspired 
writings, is as follows : — The red men, when first created 
by the Benevolent Spirit, were in a happier condition than 
at present, of Urger size, of greater agility, more dexte- 
rous in hunting and gaming, and much longer lived. The 
trees were laden with fruit ; the waters abounded with 
fish, and the forests with game. The Indians were count- 
less as the stars ; and tutelar spirits were every few days 
descending from heaven to earth, to visit and bless them. 
The means by which thev descended and ascended was a 
vine that grew on the earth, and whose branches, rising to 
heaven, were entwined aroimd one of the stars. This 
vine the red meii were forbidden to attempt to climb, under 
pain of the displeasure of the Great Spirit. The prohibi- 
tion was, however, disregarded by an aged woman. Her 
grandson, who lived with her in a cabin, having gained 
the peculiar favour of one of these spirits, was so harshly 
treated by his brethren, who envied his felicity, that, 
wearied of the world, he was, at his earnest desire, carried 
up to heaven by the spirit. In great distress, she cried 
out for his return, 'My child, come back, come back !' 
But her cries being all in vain, she repaired after nightfall 
to the vine, and began to ascend. In the morning, the In- 
dians beheld her in her upward course, and shouted to her, 
* Hallo, come back, yon old witch ! ' Heeding them not, 
she continued to ascend till she had nearly readied the top 
of the vine, when it broke, and she fell with it to the earth. 
As she sat, amidst the ruin, the Indians maltreated her : 
some kicked her. and others pulled her hair, saying, ^ There 
you sit, you wicked old witch ! * The news of this disaster 
soon spread universally, and diseases of various kinds be- 
gan to affect the people, some of whom died, which the 
survivors, who had never as yet seen death, at first sup- 
posed to be sleep. But on discovering their mistake, 
which they speedily did, they were all in agony,'and their 
hunting, their games, and their songs of gladness were 
suspended. At length their usual visitants, the tuteUr 
spirits, whom they had engaged to intercede with the 
Great Spirit m their behalf, brought them this message 
from the Great Spurit^ that death to the whole race was 
the inevitable consequence of this woman's disobedience, 
but that his clemency would interpose to miti^te theii 
calamities, and gathering up from the plains, nvers, and 
lake-sides all the flowers, and drying them on their hands, 
they scattered, with their breath, the leaves, which, being 
dispersed over all the earth, sprang up, wherever theji 
fell, into herbs to cure all kinds of diseases. Instructed 
by the spirits, in the virtues of these herbs, the Indiam 
instituted, in commemoration of the occasion, * the medi< 
cine worship.* 

It is gratifying ts know that the laboars of Christiai 
missionaries among the Ojibwi^ have been, to a con" 
siderable degree, successful. The first mission amon( 
«hAin wkM AnmmAncAd br the Wealevan Methodists m 
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Credit RiViT, in Canada West, in 1824; the sooond al 
Ciruv<^ iHlaoO, in 1B27 ; and these, with other cfTorts, were 
m^i!{iUy fuUuwLHl hy (he eon version of considerable uam« 
bS^, f^ume of w]i>*m were sent as native teachers to their 
hjfeihni^ in the vitst. In 1847, the number of these mis- 
sicniary stations In the United States and in Canada was 
^irtj'filx ; and <il»out five thousand are at present receiv- 
ing religicHis irwt ruction, wlu'oh hasahreadjr produced among 
tbttn au iramcpso change to the better. Hultitudea have 
thtm betn recovoi-^jd from the wandering savage state^ and 
frwm dlssipaUil litibits. They have left their wigwams, thcuf 
wotid^^ the ejccixing chase, and, betakuig themselves to 
sf^TK'dlturo for tlie means of subsistence* have rapidly ao- 
miir* i! hflliits of sobriety, industry, and agricultural akilL 
Bcbidta dwelling-houses, they have got chapels erected 
for pubMs worship, and schools for the education of theur 
children, and it has been abundantlv proved that did they 
but evjoy corresponding educational advantages with the 
vvlutes, they would eqiul them in literature, in the me- 
chanical arts, in science, and in whatever elevates man in 
the civilised state. Many of their diiefs have embraced 
the Christian ialtb, and some of them have become devoted 
roiasionories. Facts like these are sufficient to knodL on the 
head the heartless assertion of Mr Combe in his 'Consti* 
tutlon of Man«' * that the native American savages and 
native New Hollanders cannot, with theur present brains, 
adopt Christianity or civilisation* — an assertion which 
might have gained some credit immediately on the diaee* 
very of America, when the question had not been brought 
to the test of experience, but which haa little chance of 
gaining credit now, when, not to speah of the Indians 
converted to Christianity, and in a measure civilised by 
Eliot and Draiuerd, we can, at this moment* point to many 
hundreds of them who have embraced Christianity and 
adopted the habits of civilised life. 

But 25,000 of the Ojihwayi afe sfiH ■nohciatianised and 
in a savage BUt0. To rednia then degraded oatcasts, as 
well as other Indian tribes, is certainly an object de- 
manding the strenuoos effarts of the Christian and the 
philanthrvpist. It ia painful to think thal» by tkeir inter* 
course witA the Europeans, the Indians in. general have 
suffered great eviL Theur nBmber»<-<«ceiif>t where they 
have been Christianised-^hAvc^ in ooaseqvenoe, all along, 
greatly and lapidly decreased. Among iSm oaoate leading 
to this, are the introduction of fire-atma, and otbsr Euro* 
pcan implements of destmctioc^ which have afforded 
them greater facilities for their mutnal deetructieB, the 
communication of European di s we«m , partieahurly tho 
small-pox, and the immoderate use of ardaat spirits. The 
eflcet of European intercourse, save where missions have 
been established, has been generally, not to elevate, but 
to corrupt and demoralise the Indians. Commg in oontaot 
chiefly with the frontier settlen, the worst class of the 
whites, who are mostlv made up of rsekless adventurers, 
unprincipled rairit-dealers, horse thieves, and outlawsg 
they have, by kaming the vkes of these characters, and 
particularly the brutalising vice of drunkenness, been sunk 
deeper iu d^^dation. This has mightily operated against 
their Christianisation and civiUsalioa, of thoadvantagea of 
which they are almost entire^ ignorant, having nevet 
mingled with the rel^ous and more improved portion of 
the whites, 

Obetaclea too, from political motives, have been thrown 
in the way of l^eir adopting civilised habits and ooeupa^ 
tions. * It ia luquestioiukble,* says Mr Bamuister, * that, 
BO far from the Indiana being natniaUy averse to our cus- 
toms, they have extensively, firom their first knowledge of 
lis, readily adopted many oi them. But Instaad of the 
white people fostering such efforts, an unjust view of co* 
lonial interest has too often raised direct opposition to 
th^ progress. Conchisive proof exists of this : when it 
iras seen* for example^ that Penn*s benevolent pkms pro- 
duced great changes m the manners of the Indians, h 
was held to be no bad policy to give them guns, hatchetsi 
and kettles, gratis, as that prevented them from applying 
themselves to handicraft operationa. In the same spirit, a 
•scretary of state^ Carteret^ Lord OzanviUe^ opposed civi- 



lising the Indians, last they shoqU beoomadangWMBMa 
the pUntations.' * 

Another drawback to their impvsveaieBti ia tfaauncfiy 
tainty of theur retaining tha land they possess. Afl the 
whites find it neceasary, from the advancing tinle «f emi- 
gration, or from the mcrease of popoktioo, to penetmie 
farther into the country, the Indiana ava eompeUed teaell 
their land, and retire westward, to laake iwmi for the 
new settlements. This, which ia no rare thing, has been 
constantly taking place frt.m the time of JeA^neo fta the 
present day, and has seriously impeded the elbrlanande ta 
reclaim them. When under the training of miseianniiea, 
they have been induced to settle quietly dawft, and have 
acquired and are ateadily practising the p eiioe ful arts of 
mdustry, they have been conpellei t« sell thtiir land te 
accommodate the increasing cok>nista. Thai proapenig 
miswons have been abandoned, and seminaries of edsea* 
tk>n broken up ; and thua have these poor people been 
under strong temptations to return to their fbnner savage 
mode of living (and many of them have yielded to the 
temptation), by being thrown farther into the ialerioc^ 
where thev have again to clear end bring hi the mienlti- 
vated land, a hard work even to the indostiioBs Snio- 
peans, and a work, therefore, which savages, eoly liegis- 
ning to appreciate the blesabgs of etvUisatioii, can Insdh 
be expected to undertake, the more especiailv as ihereH 
every probability of their being again compelled te meA to 
the whitea the hmd on which they mav haw expeaded 
anew so nrach labour. These removals have steo fended 
to their demoralisation by the fiunlitleB given them of in- 
dulging their propensity lo intemperance, frem the Inrge 
sums S money they receive from the Amarieaa Go«enf- 
ment, as the price of thefar hind. The stipuhvted earns 
are paid them annually, and when these anmial payments 
come round, many of them, having acquired faabilaiieillier 
of economy nor self-control, bratalise ttigmstlwn, and 
often hntober one another in their ^bimkcb qnsnnls. 

Mr Copway, who bad * been brought npinr tbe^vaods/ 

is one of the fmits of missiottary kbour ; and His e^Kpen^ 

ence of the vahie of Chriatianity^and edoBirtion, t t itafi i 

his edueatbnal advantages have been comparMivsly* H^ 

mited,-^^ twenty moBths passed in a school ia IltMoia 

having been the sum total of his 8chooling,^-^has lnspli«d 

him with a eonceni that his brethren in the Afr ire^iilay 

share in the blessings of Christianity and ^diicaSioh^ 

which, to use hk own figure, will he to tho iadiaa i4iiN 

wings are to the eagle, etevatiqg litm abo^ the'tofttf 

degndatioo, to the high monnta of wtedomted^trtftli. 

For thia end, he has assiduously toiled for years as amto^ 

sionary in establiehmg schools and missions <m<Mgthe 

Indians, The two ^reat causes from whkli thcT* hkve 

sustained so mneh io|ary^intempGraaee, and th^irhi^ 

obliged so often to relinquish their territories^ha^ frnt- 

ticnkrly engaged bis attention, and called i^^tli his ««cT^• 

gtes. * Fire-water * and * devil's spfttle' U9 the ceftMnoo 

names he gives te wiiisky ; and thimsands -in ear &t$ti 

country, who have witnessed the debasement and^t^ln 

wrought by intemperance around them, or wpen fbelr-<rtiil 

relations who have becooBe its victtans, can reHdHl^^ter 

into his feelings, when lie repents, as hisfitvotrriHe ^(Mir 

tien, the pathetic Uaes of the poet t-« \'^ ' 

*T win go to wy tent, and lie down In dospalA ' • i '■ "^ -' 

I will paint m% with black, and terer my luUr, 

I wHl >U on ih* aliore where tlia hnfrteaiie Wva -""'^ i' ' 

And relate to the God of the tempeatwy wqea&. ., ,,. (^ lu^i-' 

I will fbr a season onbittemeaa f^ed, . 

For my khidrcd are Rooe to tho mcmnm ftfthie drt^t''- '* ' 

But tbey died not of honjcer, aor waaClng'deeay*^!^ , i ti :>^ «>>' 

For the drisk of the wMte nan bath «irep.t.tlHaB.a«afi!n i • 

To put an end to the evils ari^g Mttr Ic^i;t>jat4^ #^ 
movals, Mr Copway has projected thescheitie'.i^f *omfaJ)^ 
ising, not only his own tribe, brtt nYtm Yiidfai^ ig^ 
nonh-west of America, amounting tC ab^ut TM,(|^^^i|^ 
given territory, of which they nmy hbt hii f fe i tfl5r 'fe?y 
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He would haTe the government of the United 
States to set apart, in perpetuity, a territory in which this 
largo bodj ot people, who are now lirinff in a scattered 
cnmiition, might be eoneentrated, and where they might 
enjoy permanent homes, and all the advantages of Chris- 
tian and sedliiar education. The district he proposes for 
■eleellott is the unsettled land in the north-west, between 
the terrilones of Nebraska and Minesota, on the eastenf 
hanks of the MtsSfMiri River, having the Sioux River for 
its eastern bonndary ; its limits being marked out by a 
line drawn fVom the head waters of the Sioux westward, 
until it nwets the M issouri River^ and thence extending 
down the MiMMuri, so far as to include 160 square miles. 
*Thi8»^ says he^ ^ would fbrm an Indian territory, large 
enough for all the seattered tribes of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, &e.' His reason for suggesting this location is, that it 
is away from the course of emigration, which goes up the 
Missouri, and thence westward ; and that the climate is 
best adapted for the constitution of the Indians, who, if 
sttnafeed farther north, would suffer f^m cold, and if fur- 
ther south, from sickness. He would have a government 
to be at ottoe organised, to consist of a governor, who 
should be » white man, a Uentenant-governor and secre- 
tary of stale, both to be appointed by the President of the 
United Siates ; and a territorial council, to be elected by 
the difffersnt tribes, in proportion to their population, to 
pass laws for the government of the whole people, subject 
to the veto ci tlra governor. The land he would have 
diatrifautsdy free of eost, to the Indians, though subject 
to such rei^lalions of transfer and limitation as the coun- 
cil should establish, one of which, however, must be, that 
the IndkoiBshall retam the territory in perpetuity. He 
would also have established throughout the territory, 
tehoolsy aeademies, and eoUeges, in all of which, the sci- 
ence and psaetiee of agrieoltore, among other things, 
ihould^he taught. He would have white resideots exclud- 
ed, eMoepk such se should be employed by the United 
Stales and territorial oouneil. For some time, the ter* 
ri^orpp might be represented at Washington, by a eom- 
iftiHMOBer appointed by the eouncil ; and he anticipates 
tlnt^ as the people inereased in number, and advanced in 
civihMtioA, th^ would be inoorporated into the Federal 
Unlpu as a state. 

Such is Jit Gbpway*s scheme ; tad so well reeoimnend« 
ed la it by every sound prindple of justice and policy, 
that not even a sia^ plausible objeetion can be raised 
igalnstil. It seems Suijiossible to ChrisUanise and edu- 
cate the American Indians, as a hodv, imlees they are 
eentraliaed. 'Dkeir possessing, aa tiiey presently do, 
Urge traets of land, tends to encoorage their propensity 
to live by the how and arrow, and to withdraw their at* 
tentioa from inteiketual improvement, from tiie mecha- 
Dieal arti^ and from agriealtoral pursuits. But let them 
be eolleoted together within a limited territory, and then 
the iispossibility of their being able any longer to support 
themselves and their families by game, will reduce them 
to the necessity of enltivatitw the soil for a subsistence — 
4 mo4e ef living which, besides being in itself one stage 
of admneenienl from a Mvage to a civilised state, is 
gF*at\y mwt Ihvourable to intellectual culture, than liv- 
ing by hunting in the forest. The wide extent of country 
over which they are at present spread, and their wander- 
ing condition, are also obstacles to their being provided 
with misrioBarles, and with teacheM for the education of 
their children— obstacles which centralisation would, how- 
ever, greatly contribute to remove, by reducing to a vast 
>io<OQUt, and bringing within more moderate means the 
expense Mteftdtng such benevolent efforts. In this way, 
^ U^e Christianised and civilised portion would exert a 
grmer in^uence upon the rest, while the various tribes, 
vVicL i|^ llieir present isolated condition, have been con- 
^i^^y, fti va«r with ea«h other, would be placed in eireum- 
<?A«cQ^ caleulj^d, on th^ princi^of a common interest, 
uidontne nobler and' holier principle of Cliristian love, 
I to put an end to their mutual animosities, and, by afford- 
rro> th^ exercise of their social dispositions. 



Such are some of the obvious advantn^cs of their qiiDtraU^ 
isation ; and were the territory ft!Iott*?d to lliciii, in pei"*' 
petuum^ these advantages would be tmnaiuiited frcm ^ 
neration to generation, and the &criaufi ^vih that Imve re- 
sulted from these repeated rem^irab woulJ^ in fututv^ be 
avoided. The comparatively j>L'4o«fu] ocmditiou of tlie 
north-west tribes at present, auJ the great similarity at 
their language, are eminently favDumLle to eueh a inea* 
sure, and the few nationalities by wJiicli th^y rtq rcspeti- 
tively distinguished would, in tht'hpBA of a hhort tim«, bo 
lost, leaving a people one in ]anf;ua^c— though it w<itild^ 
on every ground, be desirable tla£ thfi Englkh laoguage 
should ultimately become venuu^iilur— oue in fceliiig and 
interest, and, it is to be hoped, oiie in thu belief andpmio^ 
tice of the Christian ^ith. 

This enlightened and philanthropic scheme, Kr Cop- 
way has powerfully advocated before legislative bodies, 
from South Carolina to Massachusetts, as well as before 
various cities and towns of the United States, and he has* 
recently presented a memorial to both houses of Congress 
on the subject. But great as are its intrinsic merits, and 
notwithstanding its being universally approved throughotit 
the Union, the government of the United States, wnich, 
like other governments, is too often tardy and reluctant in 
adopting measures, let them be never so unexceptionable 
for promoting the welfare of the race, has declined to take 
measures for carrying it into effect. Meanwhile, Mr 
Cop way has wisely resolved to persevere. He has lately, 
during his sojourn in Britain, hud his scheme before seve- 
ral public meetings ; and we fondly hope, that at no dis- 
tant day he will have the happiness of seeing it realised 
— an event which, dictated as it is both by moral duty 
and sound policy, must be advantageous to all parties* 



ISMABL BIUBA8GHTDL 
A mLB OP THE BOKDEBS OP THE NILE.* 

L— •TRB FELLAS. 

Tv the tt«lghhom1t<M)d of Rosetta, oa the hotden of th« 
Nile, thim Hved an old felhib, poor as all of his class are. 
In Bgypt, the pettant profits but little from the prodigious 
fertility of the soil, which he tlTIs and waters with so much 
ihtigue; what he gains is taken away frcun him by the 
fiscal. Moreover, war had robbed this man of his children, 
who irere gone to bear arms in Arabia. He lived in soli^ 
tude with his wife, Who was too aged to work in the fields; 
their lives were aooordingly passed in penury and wretch- 
edness. Less happy than tne old teuple bless^ of the 
gods, of whom FonUune says that they cultivated, without 
assistance, their little plot of ground through twice twenty 
summers; they had been obliged to take into their servioe 
an orphan of the district, whose name was Ismael. The 
three dwelt together in one of those e^bins half-buried in 
the soil, and formed of the slime of the Nile, whxoh rather 
resemble the covert of some beast of prey than the lodgine 
of a human being. On the roof, formed of reeds and (Mea 
leaves, and broken in many places, there slept two lean dogs, 
which, ftt the slightest rustle, rose on theur !^ and howled 
fbroeiously. "What Was there fbr these animals to guard 
so vigilantly P A spinning-wheel with a few threads, and 
a balf-doxen cracked pitchers : as for money, if the fellah 
had a little of it, he kept it snugly hidden in his cheek, 
like the ape with the fruit which he has just gathered. 
A dark peaty smoke rose from this poor hut, and seemed 
to soil the azure of the sky. In the shade of a few date- 
trees, crouched a huge cat, to which the mice fhmished an 
abundant aliment; he was, indeed, the only guest of this 
dwelling who got his bellyful, and suffered nothing from 
the poverty of his owners. 

Two or three acres of ground, dirided into regular 
squares, and surrounded by canals, fitted to pour water 
into the furrows, composed the farm of the fellah, ^hen 
he went forth to labour, he yoked to his plough a oamel 
and a buffalo, creatures of different habits, which Qod ha4 
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sever jnade -to work together. One drew slowly, and at a 
regular paoe, snuffing the soil, and with his head down; 
th« other elfifttting his neok, threw his lank legs, in so- 
mersets, beft>re and to the sides. lemael, armed with a 
whipv marched in ft-oot, and led after him this limping yoke. 
Be struok, with impartiality, sometimes the bm sides of 
the camel, sometimes the funy back of the buffalo. The 
Airrow was thus drawn in some way or. other, with great 
fiktigue to two beasts, which mutually annoyed each other 
by the inequality of their motions. Tho task was also a 
painftil one to Ismael, who trod the burning earth with 
naked feet: the old peasant himself beat breathless 
between the shafts of the plough. Not a single cloud 
tempered the fire of day ; the sun darted Us pitiless rays 
on the wrinkled fisage of the grey-bearded fellah, and on 
the uncoTcred neck of the young boy. At hours of repose, 
they seated themselves beneath the shade of a thicket of 
tamarisks, and gnawed at an onion and a barley-cake. 
Sometimes a beneficent breeze, borne from the Nile, swept 
past them, agitating their blue linens, drilled with long 
serrice, and then they renewed their toils in resignation. 
After the seed-sowing was finished, the next business was 
to water the ground. Seated on either side of a ditch, 
Ismael and his nuister took hold of a large skin at its ex- 
tremities, and plunged it into the water with a rapid 
moTcment ; they then lifted it up quite full, and emptied it 
into the trenches communicating with the furrows. This 
operation dislocated the shoulders of little Ismael ; his tears 
mingled with the drops of perspiration which rolled firom 
his brow. He would have sought exemption from the task, 
if he had durst; but his master rude^ shook the leather, 
and the child, stirred by this manifestation, worked the 
harder, as an harassed ass resumes the trot under the 
point of the stick which piques his Banks. In the evening, 
as soon as they returned home, the wife of the felhvh sent 
Ismael tp the fountain. She abused him when her thread 
got disordered on the spindle. If the hungry dogs dipped 
their maws into the pot in which the dourrah* was boil- 
ing, the old peasant accused Ismael of having taken a 
double portion for his supper. Age and poverty made sorry 
masters of this suffering couple. Too Umid to brave the 
bitter words and reprimands which he had not merited, 
Ismael devoured his meagre pittance at the door. Those 
splendid evenings of Egypt, where the stars become all at 
once lightened up in tLe serene vault of the firmament, 
were often passed by the poor child in t«ars, as he sat 
against the walls of the hut ; and, indeed, it would have 
been difficult to meet so much misery under a sky more 
enchanting. 

From the moment that the country began to be covered 
with crops, Ismael was appointed to watch them. He was 
armed with a sling and a bag full of pebbles; thus 
equipped^ he went to a mound which overlooked the fields, 
and there stood sentinel. When the fowl dropped in flocks 
among the yellowing ears, he clapped his hands, shouted, 
and his sling went whbtling through the air. What mo- 
ments of happiness were these to lum ! Blessed in his li- 
berty, he cast delighted looks on the green plains. The 
croak of the rooks which he frightened with his stones and 
cries ravished him, and seemed sweet music, compared 
with the eternal scoldings of the old woman, whom he had 
left behind at the hnt. MThat mattered it to him that a 
flaming sun shot his direct beams upon his head? A 
thousand thoughts, which privation and constraint had 
driven into the recesses of his heart, awoke all at once, and 
ligitated his young head. Fixed to the narrow spot, where 
he was obliged, at every moment, to turn again upon him- 
self he stood on tiptoe, in order to see beyond his horizon 
of every day. On Uie dde of the plain laden camels passed, 
which marched in long caravans, showing nothing bat 
their heads above a cloud of dust. On the river-side, above 
the line of reeds and willows which edge the stream, the 
sails of barks were to be seen gliding along at a distance. 
The sky was thickened with the clouds of thievish birds 
attracted by the growing blade; the snipe and the stork 

* A species of millet cultlrated in Egypt and India. 



inhabited the water-trenches. Everything about him was 
moving at liberty. Who was then chaining him to thii 
mount^ like a manikin fixed to the end of ,^ stickp, for. no 
thing better than to startle the fowls ? And as he though^ 
he listened to the breeze murmuring amongst xh» oom. 

When he returned in the evening, after such days passed 
out of doors in perfect independence, how nucb more std 
appeared to him this gloomy and smoky cabin, at the 
bottom of which he could only behold the angry faces of 
the old peasant and his wife I Little by little, the idea of 
ffight took possession of bis fancy. The attraction of the 
unknown, which may work as mudi disturbance in the 
brain of a peasant child as in the soul of a pooi, soli- 
cited him night and day to pass out of thi3 narrow 
sphere, where nothing smiled in harmony with bis youtlk 
At first, he hesitated between the land and the water, be- 
tween the Desert and the Nile. It is well known that the 
caravans, appearing all at once on the horizon, like a ship 
at sea, on their return from distant and mysterious ex- 
peditions, usually exert an irresistible attraction on th« 
African imagination ; but, for the Egyptian, the Nile is the 
sacred route which leads to the regions where the son risea 
So the river fixed his choice. Laying down at hia feet the 
sling with the bag of pebbles, Ismael set off direct for its 
banks. 

What did he know of the new life which was awaiting 
him on board those barks whose sails he had beheld frou 
a distance ? Nothing. However, he bounded like a kid, 
contented in having broken his chain, and turned his baolL 
on the inhospitable abode of his old master. 

II.— TDK CABIJC-BOT. 

The first time that Ismael found himself borne along 
with a fresh breeze on the waters of the Nile^ he believed 
himself transported to the third heavens. The triangular 
sails trembled on the yards; the caiga, the bark of the 
Nile, bent under the pressure of the wind, glided among 
the sandbanks, grazed the islands covered with, an ahuar 
dant vegetation, and passed, in its rapid motioor the jii- 
lages lying hidden under the date-trees. How. vast and 
beautiful the world is I thought Ismael : toil away, at your 
fields— Z, I am a sailor 1 And, stretched at the fopt oC tie 
mast, the little fellow allowed himself with great satl^lao- 
tion, to be carried through space. The women wbo vers 
moving along the banks with pitchers on their heaiif^ tbf 
herds conducting the buffaloes to thetr pasturage, biuiU 
at anchor before the hamlets, peasant houses lost ij^ the 
country— everything passed before his eyes like a v|«ioiV 
He respired with full breaat the bracing air of the ri«^, 
and felt himself born again. Unhappily, when his ecstasy 
was at its height, a cord, vigorously applied to his shoui- 
ders by the hand of his master, taught him that a cabin- 
boy is not taken on board to cross his arms and look at 
the water as it runs past The canja had struck on a 
shallow ; the crew jumped out on the bank, and each 
sailor, pushing with his back, strove to replace the boat in 
the middle of the currenL Less than his companions, Ismael 
plunged into the tide up to the mouth. His feet slid on the 
sand : already ke envied the mound on which he had a9 
lately used his sling. As he was losing fbot^ the masteri 
seizing him by the ears, swung him, with a jerk, on deck^ 
and sent him to brail the sails, which were beating against 
the mast, and dry himself with the exercise. 

Such was the debut of Ismael, in his career of sailer 
Had he gained by the change ? We do not know ; , bat k» 
would not lose heart with such a trifle. Provideop^ whlpb 
takes pity upon children, has ^ven to cabin-boys t^.^usnttf 
of very quickly forgetting th© corrections wkadi th^ jfr 
ceive; they take them without coni^l^t» just -ad thtj 
submit to the alternations of stormy and fine weat^.'^Ai 
he rubbed his shoulder, Ismael felt nimself. less k^m^^l^tid 
by a stroke fh)m a man whom large, and'roli^a^t.djeimiai 
obeyed, than he was before, when hip olfl Mwptani Aooldid 
him without reason. And then tlie wan4^g.AiU^- W:^i9 
Nile pleased him; orphan as, 1^ V»%,h4^ftm4%p9iiptgr 
in his bark, and a JEwnily, m^hii|,c^mpmp^ iIrj^ 
of the discomforts of his post, he continued to stick to it 
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One (^, the canja in which he had embarked came to 
ftit^ at T^uab, a lerj ancient town, situated on the right 
bank of the Nile, almost opposite the point where the canal 
^hiaoiidi^ which comes from Alexandria, joins the riter. 
IVateHers stop there to seek, in the neighbouring country, 
the position of the port of Naucratis, * the only town/ says 
Herodotus^ * where, in the time of the Pharaohs, Greek 
tessels conld touch,' and in order to risit what remains of 
the rttins at Sals, The mariners who carry on commerce 
between Rosetta and Cairo stop here also, because its 
baxaars are abundantly prorided with fowls and fhiits of 
erery kind ; they, moreoYer, find the cordage of which they 
stand in need for their boats. Fouah is one of the most 
floariehittg towns of Lower Egypt. At certain seasons of 
the year, autumn especially, hundreds of barks encumber 
the quays. One can scarcely distinguish, across the yards 
and masts, the majestic course of the Nile, so large in this 
place that it is taken for a lake, and is completely sown 
with smiling islets, which come out of the shallows like so 
maoy oases. A crowd of minarets spring aboTe the cupolas 
find the houses with flat roofs; some are angular and 
pointed Hke Roman arrows ; others, rising in turrets, end 
in the form of a turban. The bananas and fig-trees, while 
they spread their thick branches and large leaves upon 
the walls of the edifices ranged along the rirer, do not ob- 
scure their shining colour. In a word, Fouidi is a pictu- 
resque town, quite oriental, and worthy of seeing itself 
imaged in the waves of the Nile. 

At the moment when the bark of Ismael stopped at 
Fouah, a rather thick haze concealed the horizon. The 
suQ had scarcely risen; it wanted an hour yet till the 
breeze from the north, on which the sailors counted for re- 
mounting the Nile, should dissipate these vapours. In 
order to pass the time, the crew leapt on shore, leaving 
none on board but the cabin-boy, Ismael. The baxk was 
moored before a little square, of which a group of date- 
trees marked the centre. The side which looked toward 
Che riVer wa« occupied with an old mosque, built of bricks, 
and a minaret of two storeys, which surmounted it To 
the right and lef^, were some petty shops and barbers' 
stalls. 8ome cafc^ also — light tents supported on staves 
-^-adorned the place. At this early hour, Turkish and 
Egyptian merchants, mixed up with the Arabian sailors, 
were to \>e seen sipping Mocha in microscopic cups, and 
stn^ng the fine tobacco of Syria in pipes long as lances. 
Before the houses, peasant women, with their &ces veilcKi, 
offered oranges and dates for sale, and were ever occupied 
In fanning off the flies, which clustered in multitudes around 
them. Famished kites were flying about the mosque; the 
(tittle cooed on the balconies ; and wild dogs, half-wolf^ 
halffbx, rubbed against the legs of passers-by. Neither 
the patient ass trotting in the dust, nor the dromedary re- 
posing with outstretched neck on the sand, was wanting 
to this picture, which, however, was completed by the pre- 
ffpoce of an alta, one of those irregular soldiers Known in 
the West under the name of Albanians. This race of pan- 
doors, the pets of painters, for the liib of their costume and 
the extravagance of th«r equipments, are objects of terror 
to the Asiatic populations. Nothing better represents brute 
(brce than these ferocious fellows, who carry a complete 
arsenal of pistols, knives, and yatagans ; they are, to speak 
truly, the money of a pacha. 

He who had just made his appearance on the little square 
of Fouah walked backwards and forwards with the air of 
a cotiqueror, and with a firm and solemn step ; each per- 
son stood aside as he approached, and allowed him tree 
passage wherever he pleased. His vast pantaloons, daubed 
with embroideries, were engulphed in a pair of Turkish 
boots. As it was hot, he wore no vest; his long and mus- 
enfair arms floated in linen sleeves of prodigious dimen- 
sions, a little worn here and there by time. Sometimes 
he threw his hands behind his back as he raised his head ; 
sometimes he rested Ihem on two pistols which hung at 
his jrivdie; bflen, too, he yawned. There was something 
t^rrftfle and grotesque about his whole air, belonging to 
the bully and the highwayman. 
' IsmAi^l, howc^rer, alone in his bark, sang gaily; the 



moment is so coaxing to a little ship-boy, when the crew) 
qwtting the boat, leave him absolute master of tha matrom 
space in which he is accustomed to be treated aa tht 
slave of every one. He strutted up and down on ded:; 
f^om prow to poop^ examining everything. His master^ 
pipe oame in his way, and he set to smoking. As the 
breakfiist-hour was at hand, he poked the fire under the 
kettle, and prepared some barley-cakes in the cinders. 
He jabbered, in an easy tone, with other boys, who, l!k« 
himself; had been left in charge of crafts. The breeie, 
which was beginning to break up the mantle of vapour 
which hung over the Nile, added excitement to his joyous 
humour. The sun immediately appeared ; a strong hea^ 
mixed with a brilliant light, spread over the town, the 
country, and the waters. At the same moment^ the tilta, 
wearied of measuring the ground with the regularity of a 
pendulum, lay down beneath the dates planted ki th^ 
middle of the square. He was already tasting the sweets of 
sleep, when a crow, picking a bunch of ripe ft'uit at the top 
of the tree, unceremoniously dropped some of it on his fhce. 
Waking up briskly, the aiia nibbed his nose, and rose ; he 
cast a glance around him, and his furious looks met those 
of Ismael, who burst into laughter. The child tried to 
hide the expression of his countenance, but it was too 
late ; the aita had observed Him. The proof was, that one 
of his long pistols was already pointing on the boy. The 
trigger was pulled — it snapped in the pan. 

Ismael had jumped behmd the mast, as a squirrel con- 
ceals himself behind a branch, in order to evade the gun 
of the sportsman, and there watched the movements of his 
enemy, whose rage was rising every instant. The mer- 
chants, seated at the doors of the cai^s, lengthened their 
necks, and looked on with their pipes in their hands. The 
aita flung himself on the bark; drew from his girdle 
anchor pistol, and fired. This time, the shot went oflT: 
Uie ball cut the sail-cordage, the heavy yard fell with a 
crash on deck, and in it^ (kU upset the kettle in which the 
breakfhst of the crew was preparing. At this moment, the 
master himself, fblloWfMl by his men, arrived on the square ; 
as to the boy Ismael, qmck as lightning, he had jumped 
overboard at a bound. 

Shall I return? thought Ismael, who was now squatting 
out of sight in a neighbouring bark. But the aita did 
not move off, and the cabin-boy durst not show himself. 
At the sight of the damage which the ball had just caused to 
his canja, the master, who did not know exactly the state 
of matters, called in a passion for Ismael. Still more 
frightened, the absentee leapt to a second, and then to a 
third bark. At last he gained the quay, and took to 
flight The breeze was puffing ; the Nile became covered 
with sails. Poor Ismael ! he who expected to be treading 
the streets of Cairo in a few days, and see the great city, 
behold him on foot, like a mendicant, without asylum, and 
possessing, as his whole fbrtune, only halfii-dozen piastresi 
knotted in a corner of his tunic ! 

m.— THB HEBD-BOT. 

Ending an open door, after much wandering, he entered, 
and asking work from the master of the house, a rich 
labourer, he was offered charge of the buffaloes. The 
office would let him live at least out of doors. Ismael ac- 
cepted it 

Next day, he set off with his herd: the buffaloes, 
attracted by the fV^hness of the waters, drew him to the 
edge of the mie, and in sadnees he fbllowed them. Many 
sails were to be seen above the slightly ruffled waves. 
Canjas ascending to Cairo with a cargo of pilgrims on 
their way to Mecca ; other barks, of larger size, bearing 
the red flag with the three crosses, going down to Alexan- 
dria with a charge of slaves taken in the upper regions of 
the Nile. A crowd of black and woolly h^s looked out 
from the loopholes between decks, to breathe the air, and 
see the objects on the banks of this interminable river. 
On seeing these Nubians snatched from their country, and 
devoted to bondage, Ismael felt himself less wretched. 
There are on the earth people more to be pitied than I am, 
thought he. And his vacant looks directed themselves to 
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a oanja ^hich was stealing up the river; it was the bark 
which he had deserted the eTening before. He distinguished 
the severe visage of the reis (his former master), coifed 
in his turban and white muslin; the sailors seated in a 
ring at the bows, were enjoying themselves spinning some 
one of tlK)se fantastical legends which had so often charm- 
ed thorn. Alas ! Ismael's adventurous lif^ was it at an 
end? Condemned to follow the sluggish pace of his 
buffaloes, was he never more to wander on the great river 7 
iShould 1 hail the bark? ho asked himself. All would 
bo soon over. A beating. I should have my post once 
mor^ and swear never again to laugh in the nice of an 
aico. 

At this moment, he saw a young girl come out from 
under some trees, listen to the sounds of the boat, and ci'y 
after it. The reis, without saying anything, flung her a 
trifle wrapped in a rag, and the boat vanished. The men- 
dicant paused at the noise which the alms made on strik- 
ing the ground ; but, although she searched among the tufts 
of grass and underwood, Ismael remarked that she found 
notbing. It seemed to him a simple business to aid her ; 
but she, at his approach, bore her hands to her &ce to 
conceal it; then, as he continued to advance, sat down 
under the shade of a bush. 

However, the sun was moanting. On the other border 
of the Nile, the sandbanks, joining with the sands of the 
desert, began to shine like a plate of red iron. The buf- 
faloes, forcing for themselves a path among the bulrushes, 
spread out their length on the waters, and bathed them- 
selves like camels; nothing but thdr dingy horns and 
broad snouts were visible. It was the hour when the 
herds go to sleep among the willows; Ismael, stretched in 
the shade, was closing his eyes, when the little beggar girl, 
quitting her retreat, marched softly by his side. 

* Have vou found your bit of money? ' he asked at her^ 
without shifting his posture. The young maid started, and 
drew back a step. 

* Are you afraid ? ' replied the herd-boy, rising. *Tou do 
not see me then?' And, as she replied by a negative 
sign, he continued :—' Poor thing! you are blind! How 
durst you run so near the edge of the river?' 

*0h!* answered she, somewhat assured. *I know this 
point well, and thd neighbourhood for a hundred paces 
round, and I can find the road fh>m here to my mother's 
at the entrance of the village.' 

<Do you with me to conduct you to the shade?' added 
Ismael. ' Do not stand where you are ; the sand bums the 
feet I Cornel' 

* No, no ; when it is very hot, I catch a glimmer f^om 
the sun which gladdens mo. And, besides, I must watch 
the barks. What is thrown to me often fiiUs among the 
thorns; but Ood is great, and, by dint of patience, I 
find——' 

* But why did you hide yourself when I came up to 
you?' 

< I thought that some wicked herd-boy of the district was 
CQme to steal from me,' replied she ; ' other beggars are 
jealous of me, for this place is good. There are children 
also wbopUy me naughty tricks; toss stones among the 
grass, and ciy, * Seek I Fatimah I seek ! seek I ' And when 
they have kept nre searching half-an-hour, they fly off 
laughinff ,at me.' 

*I will protect yon,' siud Ismael; and he made her sit 
down by Mmselt 

Every day, the ptdr found themselves thus at the same 
place. Between these two children, whom Providence 
seemed to have forgotten, an intimacy, easy to under- 
stand, soon established itselfl The little blind Fatimah 
had fi)und a voice which compassionately responded to 
hers. And who had loved Ismael till he met this poor 
mendicant? Thus their days were flowing on, when, one 
morning after it had rained very much, and when the Nile 
was be^nning to rise, Fatimah was keeping watch at her 
accustomed spot, concealed up to the shoulders in the 
moistened herbs. A bark approached; the blind maid 
thought she could distinguish voices speaking a foreign 
language, and she congratulated herself; the traveller who 



trusts himself into such distant lands must be stdSidentiy 
well off to sow his path with ahns. * Qod be thankedj wbo 
sends me Franguis (Europeans)!' uttered Fatimafa, tnd 
her heart beat high. She ran forth quickly, singiiig a 
strain as she went along. The bark moved nkpldly before 
the wind, but soon the child heard the whW of several 
pieces of copper wrapped together, which fell sondng the 
trees. 

* Have a care,' cried the reis, as she advanced tfarongfa 
the brambles — * have a oare of yourself ! ' 

The rain of the morning had soaked the ground, and 
Fatimah rolled into a deep opening which she had not jet 
remarked. Stunned with the fall, she remamed for a time 
motionless ; her clenched hands were buried in the sand, as 
if she had been afVaid of being drawn along by the waters 
of the Nile, which were murmuring at her ear. She called 
on Ismael, but the young herd-boy had gone to gather soixie 
willows for her basket-making. 

However, the bark had lowered her sails, and was 
pushing to the bank. As the passengers came up, Fatimah, 
somewhat recovered firom the shock, was attempting to 
recover her way. The noise of steps behind alarmed her, 
and she was ashamed of having fallen : she who had passed 
so many days in examining the little spot which formed ber 
whole universe. Trembling with impatience and fear, she 
groped along the abrupt bimk which rose above her head, 
when the master of the boat, dissatisfied With the unfore- 
seen hindrance which delayed him, cried to one of the 
European voyagers:— *£kin boustwrg (venerable doctor), 
you see that she is none the worse; let us gp with the 
breeze, and we shall be at Cairo to-morrow, if it please 
God!' 

Without repljring, the doctor took the blind maid by the 
hand, and, looking at her with attention, said, * Fear no- 
thing, only answer me. What age are you?' 

' Fourteen years old,' replied Fatimah, witli emotion. 

< Have your eyes always been as they are now ?' 

'No, sir; but it is so long since they grew bad, that I 
do not remember having seen.' 

' Will you fbllow me to Oairo, and perhaps I shall cure 
you?' 

At that moment, Ismael, surprised at having observed 
a bark at anchor belbre Uie point, furtively approached 
along the edge, and threw aw^y the gathered twigs, as he 
look^ on with disquietude. The strangers had helped 
her to mount the slope, and as the company bent their way 
to the village, she moved from right to lefU trying to catch 
some indications of Ismael On nearing him come out of 
his concealment, she darted forward to meet him, and 
taking both his hands in hers, Wit^ strong emoUon, ex- 
claimed, 'Ismael, you see these Fiungais? They wish to 
take me with them to--— ' 

* Why?* briskly asked the young herd-boy. 

' To cure me-— to open my eyes ! Th^ arei gone for my 
mother, who will accompany me. Tou do not answer, 
Ismael? I am so happy ! I will see also— I will see also,' 
she repeated with exultation, *atid I will retnm hei^ to 
meetyou again.' 

* Wbcn your eyes are opened, yon will have n6 tmtttsr 
need of me, and win forget me,' said th^ herd-bo^K ' ' 

Fatimah wept tbr joy, and Ismael in chagritt.'^ Next 
da^, early, Fatimah and her mother, bearing a nttH b^MIe, 
theb whole effects, were on board, along wlm the aUn^mra; 
all at once the breeze mflled the surface of the Ni^ tF%aB 
seen coming from afiir, bending iht rnsfted an9 yffi^ws. 
When the first breath reached the sails, t&q Imr*^ 6cBiked, 
took a bound like a horse which f^ls the 8|mrs,ihcteMoff, 
leaving behind her a flirrow Of fbam. Fktimah ibM^ to 
recognise herself on this new element; as 3ie eauJ^TS^ed 
from side to side, she clasped the cordage: li6wmi','lMir 
countenance was directed toward Qiq batik liW ^ o^Ham 
obstimu^, and Ismael, who fiillowed her'VIO^' fidi % 
derstood that she was bidding him adieti. '^ Ijbf '^^' 

as the bark increased its dis^ce', ^6 apiiiM 

the border of the water, UU at l^t hiii%^l6ifaiM^Fthi 
wet sand. Here, under a tuft of r^s, he dtsoorei^dnhi 
rod of the blind maid, who liad lelli it* for him as a souvenir. 
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H« piohwd it up : it was a twig of smooth and flexible palm- 
wecK). Nolbiog any longer aUaohed the poor herd-boy to 
UuB ipot; acowrdingly, be soon took leave of the master of 
tbefiumi. 

Whither was he going! To Cairo, in the first place, be- 
ca«Be he had more chances of finding a livelihood in a 
large town, and for another reason whkh he only half-ac- 
knowledged to himself. 
I ' ' ' ' ■ 

A NEW TEAR'S CHIME. 

ril trust no more to thee^ oh, time^ 

Tve trasted thee too loBg : 
Thy voice is but the ceaseless chane 

Of life's sad monotone. 

Thou art so very false^ oh, time t 

1*11 trust thee ne'er again. 
Though I must listen to thy ohisfe^ 

Tolling the ihte of men. 

Thou tellest the same sad tale, oh, time ! 

Of hopes, of joys, all fled ; 
And ever sounds thy wailing ehime^ 

A requiem for the dead. 

Iboa breakest so many hearts, oh, timet 

That I have dread of thee, 
As ever ceaseless peals the chime 

Of earth's monotony. 

Thy breath is freezing cold, oh, time I 

Thy touch is that of lead* 
And ever sounds that dreary ehime^ 

Tlgr requiem for the dea<L 

But hark I what raightiy vdce, oh, time ! 

Is echoing on hi£^? 
What loud and solemn thundering chime 

Proclaims ihy destiny ? 

Thy doom is written too, oh, time ! 

Thy reign will soon be o'er : 
The rolling years will knell thy dune. 

And * thou Shalt be no ] 



m rest in ihith till then, oh, timel 

When nought we love can die, 
And never more be heard the chime 

That bringeth agony. 

Till < He who was and is^* ol^ time ! 

light of etomiU light, 
Shalfoome, and peal the last dread chime 

Of death, to thee and idght R. L. 



THE BARDS OF THE BIBLE.* 

nsSTPAFUL 

W« are more tiian pleased to find the prolific poi of George 
Gilfillan in contact with the subject indicatea in this very 
simple and comnrehensive Utle. He has here presented 
the lovers of Bible poetry with a treatise whi<m, for the 
profusion of its passages of power and beauty, surpasses 
ai^ previous work that has approached *the height of 
tms great argument' Already, he has earned for him- 
self ft fiune for hero-worship— afame (whatever we may 
say fqr the heathenism of its name) depending chiefly 
en this one condition, that the heroes be worthy of the 
worahip. We have had whole ' Galleries' crowded with 
the men of BIr Gilfillan's choice. He has becA earnestly 
tellipg us fi>r years what he has found in them to praise 
or to blame, and he has, we believe, been steadily aovanc- 
ing towards a riper state of mind, for that hi^ tadc to 
whicb lie has now addressed himselfl Now, he Ims va^ted 
out of the mere gallery into the very gahizy of song, and 
found a poetry as for above all other, ' as the heaven is 
h$gt^ ^an ine eart)i.' Pormerly, we found him toiling 
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like some sincere Levite, stirring the fires < without the 
camp,* often into a beautiful blaze ; now, we find him olotfied 
in the robes of a higher office, and entering into 'the hoHeit 
of all,' with a censer fall of the fragrancies of nature^ k!^ 
dling into incense, before the Great Inspirer of the Hebrew 
bar& 

For his present task, he has derived not a few advan- 
tages IVom his prerious authorship. He has got more 
fomiliar with his own pen ; and, what is of great conse- 
quence, he has gained for himself a bearing among the 
young, restless, and energetic spirits of the age, many of 
whom might not have thought of listening to his celebra- 
tion of Uie Bible bards, had they not made his aoqaaint- 
ance in company with biuds of another order. We sin- 
cerely join with the author, in hoping that some may l)e 
led to see that, after all, the Bible is no mouldy, antiquoUed 
book, superseded by later inspirations, but that, even for 
its poetry, it may be sud of it, as of the Philistiae's sword, 
* There is none like it ; ' and that some may find in it tru^ 
who may be led to it only in quest of beauty; and that, 
wlien they tliink they are dipping tlieir pitchers in the 
waters of Helicon, they may find, to thdr everlasting ioy, 
that they are * drawing water out of the wells of sahation.' 

The present volume is not, in its essence, a prose pro- 
duction. In its form, it is not a poem.' Indeed, among 
the multitude of books relating to the Bible, we know of 
none to which it is exactly parallel. Much tame prose, 
most useful in its own phioie, has been Written on Bible 
poetry. Far would it be firom us to disown or to disparage 
it, but still forther are we from discarding a more livefy 
production like the present, which atones tenfold for its 
poetic license by its poetic spirit Yet, if we address any 
matter-of foot person, disposed to glory in never reading 
poetry, we would almost advise hhn to close Mr Gilfillan's 
volume, and let it slumber, with those of other poets, on the 
shell! ^cre it not that here he may find something to awaken 
him to some sense of those beauties of the Bible which hithefi^ 
to have been hid from his eves. To such a reader, however, 
it b especially necessary that the author's object should 
be distinctly known. That object is not to explain ndnntely 
the mechanical structure of Hebrew song, and the expe- 
dients by which it dispenses with metr^ rhyme; or to 
point out its strophical arrangement, or Itow its parts may 
be sometimes ruled by threes, sevens, or tens. Nor does 
the present writer gite his countenance to the artifice of 
clipping language into the appearance of blank verse^ as 
if by mere scissors to make Hebrew song present to the 
eye the form of English poetry— a practice first sanctioned 
by the high authori^ of Bishop Lowth, and, we trust, now 
effectually discarded by that of a transatlantic critic of no 
inferior ^racter, Profossor Alexander. We must, how- 
ever, let the writer explain his object hi his own words. 

< In order that the book,' says Bfr Gilfillan, in his pre- 
foocb 'may be tried by its own pretensions, the author 
deems it necessary to premise that, wliile containing much 
literary oritidsm, and a considerable proportion of biogra- 

Ehical and religious matter, and wlnle meant to develop 
idirectly a subsidiary argument fbr the truth and divinity 
of the ^le, its main ambition is to be a prose poem, or 
hymn, in honour of tlie poetry sad poets of the inspired 
volume, although, as the reader will perceive, he lias occa- 
sionally diverged into the analysis of Scripture characters, 
and more rarely into cognate fields of literature or of spe- 
culation.' 

Again he observes, in his introduction :' It is of the 
Bible, not as a revelation of special, but as a poem em- 
bodying general truth, that we propose, in the following 
work, to speak. Our purpose is not to expound its theo- 
logical tenets, nor its ritual worship (except so far as these 
modify the imag^ative tendencies and language of the 
writers), but to exhibit, in some degree, the beauty of the 
poetic utterance which the writers have given to tiieir 
views and feelings. To this task we proceed, not merely 
at the instance of individuals whom we are proud to call 
friends, but because we feel that it has not been as vet 
accomplished adequately, or in accommodation to the spirit 
of the age. Every criticism on a true poem should be it- 
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felf a poem. We have inaoy excellent, elaborate, and 
learned criticisma upon the poetry of the Bible; but the 
fragmentary essay of Herder alone seems to approach to 
Uie idiea of a jproM poem on the subject. A new and ftiUer 
effort seems to be demanded.' 

Though, then, in form, this book be one of criticism, it 
must, like the well-known *Ar8 Poetics,' be viewed as a 
kind of philosophical poem, and, therefore, as entitled to a 
measure of that Uemi9$, by which it is not only conceded 
to a poet, but demanded of him, that he do not weigh in 
the scrupulous balances of prose every epithet or compa- 
rison to the last atom of exactness. 

The entire treatise is divided into nineteen chapters, of 
which the three that open and the three that close the vo- 
lume are of a general character. In the thirteen inter- 
nediate chapters, he fullows down the stream of Hebrew 
poetry through the sacred books, from the Pentateuch to 
the Apocalypse. Alter on introduction of amazing beauty 
and power, he proceeds to discuss the Causes, the Charac- 
teristics, and the Varieties of Hebrew Poetry. Amongst 
the causes or circumstances creating and mcKlifving it, he 
specifies the Creation, * as it appeared to the Jewish mind ; ' 
the flood, * sn event teeming with poetry;' Sinai, viewed 
as ' the centre of the ancient system,' sending forth * of it- 
self a volcanic stream of national imagination,' which was 
ever kindling into poetry ; the peculiar economy of the 
Israelites; the doctnno of the divine unity; of the divine 
omnipresence, * the almighty, all-pervading Spirit himself 
being at once the subject, the auditor, and the inspirer of 
the song.' To these, he adds * the hope of * the Coming 
One' ' (who < at length did come to the core of the great 
heart that was expecting him— to the vilUge of Beth- 
lehem'), and the doctrines of a Millennium, and of a future 
state. Nor does he overlodc, in pointing to these well- 
springs of sacred song, the poetic character of the Hebrew 
tongue, nor even those ' skyey influences,' powerful over 
all genius, but specially over that of the Hebrew bards, 
* who lived in the very eye of nature.' He then proceeds 
(chap, ii.) to illustrate the follewing Characteristics of 
Hebrew Poeti^ : figure^ simplicity, uoeonsciousQes^ bold- 
ness^ and constant reference to Qc<L He thus paves the 
way for an exhibition (in ohap. iii ) of the Varieties of He- 
brew Poetry. He indulges here in a digression into the 
merits of Lowth, Herder, and Bwald. To Lowth's polish 
and scholarship, he does ample justice, but ia^ not unna- 
turally, out of humour with him fi>r writing so much to 
prove the Hebrew prophets * elegprnt^' The £gh repute in 
which he holds Herders * fragment' — to whom he uneea- 
sciously claims nearer kin than to the English bishop, or 
to the other unbelieving German Hebraist-^will appear 
from the following words : * Herder has himself a winged 
soul, and can transport his reader along with him, into 
the very heart of a former age, enabling him to realise its 
old life, to feel its old habits han^g softly around him, to 
thsob with its old ambitions, to talk fluently its old lan- 
guage, and to climb up as for as the mists of its old pr^o- 
dioes. . . Such is the power of pc«tic enthusiasm, that the 
heretic Herder dismisses liis intelligent readers with a pro- 
founder reverence for the Scriptures^ as well as a keener 
sense of their poetic beauty, than the British bishop ; nor 
can bis work ever oease to fill a niche, and attract athnirers 
I of its own. It is a true and a beautiful things and must 
be a * joy for ever." 

Mr Oilfillan's division of Hebrew poetry, like Herder's, 
and unlike Lowth's or Ewald's, is simple and general, but it 
is more comprehensive than that of any one of these critios. 
He finds something like an epic in the book of Exodus, and 
discerns, indeed^ an epical character in all the historical 
books of the Old Tiwtament He justly makes much of 
the ' pros&poetry of Scripture^' which constitutes the staple 
of the entire volume. He arranges all sacred poetry under 
the two heads of Bona vxd Pobtic Statbmrkt. The Song 
he subdivides into * the exulting, the ioeulting, the mourn- 
ing the wershipping, the loving, the reflecting, the inter- 
chaogiDf^ the wikUy luxuriating, the narrating, and the 
prediottng.' If this subdivision at all affected the structure 
of the volumfi^ we should be disposed to question its logic 



As it is, we view it as a somewhat extempgraoeoiis 
fication of certain leading characters tiiat attach to 
more lofty effusions of the Hebrew bards. Most J'^I 
does Mr Qilfillan judge, that the essence of the more mrad 
poetry of Scripture is 'lyrical impulse and fire.' With 
J vrics his own spirit is much in unison ; and* evea amid 
the restraints of his own prose-poem, where philosopbj has 
to temper fire, he sometimes almost leaps unconscioualy 
into the lyric With the unequalled poetiy of the Psalms 
present to his mind, he tells us that * lyrie poetry is a 
spray which rises ft^m troubled waters, such as rolled ia 
David's time;' and while he holds that, as. a whole, the 
Apocalvpse is narrative, yet he adds, * tyriq^ vvxg in it 
like bells amid a midnight conflagration.' 

Very distinct from the lyrical character is that of the 
Poetic StatemfnU which pervades so large a mass of Scrip- 
ture. Most heartily do we say, All honour to the critical 
sagacity and courage Uiat can discriminate between the 
body and the spirit of poetry — that can discern its sool, 
though not its outward form, in such thoughts as those d 
the creation, the divine spirituality, the divine immensity; 
in such sentiments as the golden rule, and in such symbols 
as we find in Exodus, in Zechariah, and in Revelation ! Let 
the reader examine wliat this author has written on the 
historical books of 'the Old Testament, on Jonah, on the 
poetry of the Gospels, on Paul, Peter, and John, and he 
will be persuaded that the element of poetry is all but 
omnipresent in the Bible. 

Mr Gilfillan most justly judges, that there is a remarkable 
affinity between the poetry and the theology of Scripture. 
The Hebrew bards he finds are necessarily raised above 
all others, bv th^ method of ooutemplating nature in re- 
lation to God. Those poets whom he has been accustomed 
to celebrate above the rest, now hold, in contrast with the 
Hebrew minstrels, but a secondary place. Sirius dwindles 
before the sun ; and so those who have been ' made glo- 
rious,' have no glory in Uus.respecti bv reason of a gloij 
that exce)leth. < While the pronhets are the masters, Dante is 
obviouslv but a scholar. . . Shakspere, while the most wide 
and genial, and one of the least profime, is also one of the 
least religious of the poets. . . . Yet even of the 'myriad- 
minded' Shakspere may we not a^y, that he who is least in 
the kingdom of heaven is greater than he. . . Milton»ont^ 
other hand, seems almost a belated bard of the Bible. . . 1 
But,|even in his highest flights, we miss much besides the in.- 
transferable prophetic differentia of the Bible' Again, * la 
that glorification of (3K)ethe, so common in the present day^ 
we see an attempt to exalt art above nature^ culture above 
genius, study above impulse the artist above the poet;— an 
attempt with which we have no sympathy.' One tendency 
of this is ' to substitute for the living and blood-warm rap- 
tures of poesy, rhapsodies, at once mad and measured, ex- 
travagant and cold, obscure and shallow, and to dethrone, 
for a time, those ancient Kings of the Lyre, who ' spake as 
they were moved.' ' In such terms does Mr Gilflllan run 
the contrast between the merits of Hebrew song and the 
highest effusions of the earth-bom Muse. He brings in 
succession tho poetical idols worshipped by men in ancient 
and modern times into juxtaposition with the minstrelsy 
of God's oracle, and they all fall prostrate in the compaiv 
son, like Dagon of old before the ark of God. 

We here subjoin an extract by no means above {be ordir 
nary style of the volume. It relates to the influenop of 
Bible poetry :^ 

' Dante, we have seen, has snatched fire from the Hebrew 
sun, to light up his own deep-sunk Cyclopean hearth. 
Tasso's great poem is ' Jerusalem Delivered,' and the styles 
as well as the subject, shows the influence of Scripture 
upon a feebler and more artificial spirit thf n Dante's, 
Spenser has been called by Southey a ' high priest;* an4 
his * Faery Queen,' in its pure moral tone, notaiDg lessened 
by its childlike ndivcti and plain-spoken descrip^oui^ ,as 
well as in its gorgeous allegory, betrays the, dfiigeai stp^ 
dent of the * Song,' the Parabl^ and the Prophets., Qlfci 
and Pbineos Fletcher — the one in i^ ' i:*ejTipfa»d(QH,4M 
Victory of Christ,' and the other in l^is '^unpfl^IflMdC: 
are more deeply indebted to the ftcj?ptaree| wjji — " 
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are more distinctly sacred, and theirniety more fenrid, than 
apensct'Sj their master. George Herbert vas called bj 
excellence ' holj/ and Ms * Temple' proclaims him a poet 

* after God's own heart :* it is cool, chaste, and still, as the 
Temple of Jemsalem on the erening after the buyers and 
sellers were expelled. The genius, rugged and grand, of 
Dr Donne, and that of Quarles, so quaint and whimsical, 
and ^t of Cowley, so subtle and cultured, were all sanc- 
tified. Of Milton, what need we say ? His poems deserre, 
much more than Wisdom or Scolesnsticus, to be bound up 
between the two Testaments. Nor let us omit a sacred 
poem, to which be was somewhat indebted, * The Weeks 
and Works of Du Bartas,' a marrellous medley of childish 
weakness and manly strength, with more seed-poetry in it 
than any poem, except * Festus ' — the chaos of a hundred 
poetic worlds. Bunyan seems to hare read scarcely a book 
but the Bible. When he quotes it, it is by chapters at a 
time, and he has nearly quoted it all. He seems to think 
and dream, as well as speak and write, in Scripture lan- 
guage. Scripture imagery serves him for foncy — for, with 
the most yivid of imaginations, foncy he has none — and 
Scripture words for eloquence, for, though his inTention be 
Shaksperean, his language is bare and bald. He alone 
could have counterfeited a continuation of the Bible ! He 
was not the modern Isaiah nor Jeremiah, for he had no lofty 
eloquence ; and his pathos was wild and terrible, rather 
than soft and womanly — the *Man in the Cage' b his 
saddest picture; but he was the modem Ezekiel, in his 
Tehement simplicity, his burning zeal, and the almost dis- 
eased objectiveness of his genius. Macaulay says, there 
were in that age but two men of original genius — the one 
wrote the ' Paradise Lost,' and the other the * Pilg^m's 
Progress; ' and he might baye added, that both seemed in- 
carnations of the spirit of Hebrew poetry, and that the 
tinker had more of it than the elaborate poet The age of 
Elisba and Amos seemed to have rolled round, when, from 
among the basest of the people, sprang up suddenly this 
bruve man, like the figure in his own Pilgrim, and cried 
out to the Recorder of immortal names, * Sot mine down,' 
and the song was straightway raised over him — 

* Come in, come In, 
Eternal slory thou shall win.* 

Macanby, howerer, here is wrong^; and has sacrificed, as 
not unfVequently is his manner, the truth on .the sharp 
pttmg of an antithesis. There were in that age men of 
t)riginal genius bedides Milton and Bunyan ; and almost 
all of them had baptised it ai '^Siloa's brook, which flowed 
bard by the orticm of God.' Oromwell's sword was a 
'right Jerusalem blade.' Hobbes himself had studied 
Scnpture, and borrowed from It the names of his books, 

* Behemoth' and 'Leriatfaikn.' If a Goliath of Gath, he 
came, at least, firom the borders of the land of promise. 
Jeremy Taylor soared and sang like Isaiah. John Scott 
copied the severe sententiotisness and unshrinking moral 
anatomy of James; and had, besides, touches of sublimity, 
reminding you of the loftier of the minor prophets. Bar- 
row reasoned as if he had sat, a younger disciple^ at the 
fbet of Paul's master, Gamaliel John Howe rose to cahn 
Platonic heights, less throojj^ the force of Plato'iB attrac- 
tion than tibat of the beloved disciple. And Richard Bax- 
ter caught, carried into hfs pulpit, and sustained even at 
his ^oTffaf y desk, the oM fbry or pure and passionate zeal 
for Ot>d, hatred at sin, and love to mankind, which shook 
the body of Jeremiah, and flamed around the he&d, and 
benrd, and shaggy raiment of tht Bnptist' 

hi some of the pages that immediately follow, we find 
such sayings as the following : * Cowper, the most timid of 
men, was, so fkr as marcU courage went, the most daring 
of poet 9. lie was an oracle, hid not in an oak, but in an 
aspen. ... In an age when religion was derided, when to 
quote the Bibid was counted eccentric folly, when Lowth 
was writiogbooks to prove the prophets 'elegant,' a nervous 
hypoi^ondriac ventured to prefer them by infinitude to all 
other writets, d^end^ their every letter, drank into their 
atektitet apirit, 4nd pi^ilted out strains which, if not in lof- 
tinds^'or riphiless, yet in truth, energy, earnestness, and 



Lord.* . . . For fifty years, the Bible, like its author, had 
been exposed on a cross to public ignominy; gigantic apes, 
like Voltoire, chattering at it ; men of genius turned, by 
some Circean spell, into swine, like Mirabeau and Paine, 
casting filth against it; demoniacs, whom it had ha)& 
rescued and half-inspired, like Rousseau, making moirths 
in its face ; till, as darkness blotted out the Heaven abore, 
and an earthquake shook Europe around, and all things 
seemed rushing into ruin, men began to f^l, as they did 
on Calvary, that this was all for Chrisfs sake; and t^ey 
trembled. . . . Scripture poetry began to be used as « 
model more extensively than even heretofore, alike by 
those who believed and those who disbelieved its supreme 
authority. Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey, we name 
first, because they never lost faith in it as a word, or od* 
miration of it as a poem ; and hence its language and its 
element seem more natural to them than to others. Camp^ 
bell was attracted to it originally by his exquisite poetical 
taste. He came forth to see the * Rainbow, like some of 
the world's * grey fathers,' because it was beautiful. . . . 
Hazlitt's allusions to Scripture are incessant, and are to 
us the most interesting passages in his works. He was a 
clergyman's son; and in youth, the Bible had planted 
stings in his bosom, which none of his after errors, in 
thought or life, were able to pluck out. * Heaven lay about 
him in his infancy,' and his comparison of the Bible with 
Homer, and his picture of the effects of its translation into 
Englbh, show that the earnest though erring matt never 
altogether saw its glory 

*I>l«awar, 
And Aide into the light of comnKm day.* 

itiis is one of the fhttures in Hazlitt's writings which eralt 
them above Lord Jeflf^y's. Scotchman though he was, we 
do not recollect one eloquent or sincere-seeming sentenca 
from his pen, about the beauties of the Bible.' 



MEDITATION ON THE WONDERS OF THE 
KALEIDOSCOPE. 
I TOOK np (says th« Rev. Logh Richmond) my kaleido- 
scope; mnd, aa I viewed with delight the extraordinary 
succession of beaotiful images which it presented to my 
sight, I was atmek-^l. With the singular phenomenon of 
perfect order being invariably and constantly produced out 
of perfect disorder — so that, aa by magical influence, eon- 
Aision and irregularity seemed to become the prolific 
parents of symmetry and beauty. 2. It ooonrred to ma, 
that the universality of its adoption would imperceptibly 
lead to the cultivation (nf the principles of taste, elegaocev 
and beauty, through the whole of the present and following 
generations, and that fhmi the philoaopber and artiat down 
to the poorest child in the community. 3. I admired tba 
effects produced by new and varied combinations of ooloura, 
as well aa forms. The analysis of this kind of arrangement 
is here attended with unprecedented ftkcihty and advantage. 
The artist, the philoeopbcr, the admirer both of the works 
of nature and of art, may here find a source of amusement 
almost peculiar to the use of this instrument. 4. I saw 
a vast accession to the soorees of invention, in its appHca^ 
tion to the elegant arts and manufhcture#, and the con- 
sequent-growth of a more polished and highly (wHivated 
state of habits, manners, and refinement, in both. 5. I 
mused with delight on the powers and eifocts of geometri- 
cal arrangement and combination, so easily exhibited to the 
eye, and so oharacteristie of the optical principle on which 
the instrument is constructed. 0. I was stnick with the 
idea of infinite variety more Mrikingly demonstrated to 
the eye than by any fbrmer experiment. Here the sublime 
mingles with the beautiful. 7. I perceived a kind of visible 
music The combination of form and colour produced har- 
mony-^their sncoession melody : thus, what an organ or 
pianoforte is to the ear, the kaleidoscope is to the eye. I 
was delighted with this analogy between the senses^ as 
exercised in this interesting experiment. S» 1 thought that 
God was very good to nWatd and percnit so innocent and 
gratifying a source of recreation to all ranks of ny fellowu 
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bition of so maoh loveliness to that sense ofught which he 
had formed, and partly from the exercise of the mental 
flMiulties of reason and taste in meditating npon the beau- 
tiful vision. I laid my kaleidoscope down, and thought of 
the adorable attribntes of Him from whom all blessings, 
earthly and heavenly, flow. 1 took up my kaleidosoope 
again, and was lost in the oonlemplation of its nse and bean- 
ties, to think — 1. Here I seem to see, on the -one hand, the 
mm and disorder of human nature, and, on the other, the 
marvellous inflnenoe of grace in producing out of these ma- 
terials order, beauty, and restoration. 2. My instrument 
I compared to a telesoope-glass, which fkith and hope had 
put into my hand ; I saw through one end of the tube the 
world, and our life in it, a scene of confusion and tribulation, 
strange revolutions, and mysterious complexities. Through 
the other I beheld promued delights, heavenly realities, 
beauty for ashes, and the wilderness blooming like arose. 
I took the hint, and saw reasons for resignation, content- 
ment, and patient waiting for the glory that shall be re- 
vealed. 8. I observed, as I gently turned my instrument 
round, how quickly the pleasures of sense vanished. The 
phantom which delighted me but a moment before wat 
gone— for ever gone — irrecoverably lost! Let me not» 
then, said I, set my heart on that which so quickly taketh 
wing and fleeth away. Such is the world and its delights. 
4. But, again, as I looked, new beauties constantly suc- 
ceeded those which had passed away. Now, I thought, how 
does the Lord multiply his mercies in constant variety and 
succession t In the succession of beautiAil configurations 
in my glass is an emblem of the endless goodness of my Qod, 
whose tender merdes are over all his works. 5. In tl^s 
chaos of confusion, thus made to produce beauty and order, 
I seem to see a representation of the primitive work of the 
great Creator, who, when the earth was without form, and 
void, sent forth his Spirit, and therewith created an uni- 
verse in all its original perfection. 6. When I look atn^ 
little fragments of glass and stones, and observe how# from 
such apparently despicable materials, such beauty and sym- 
metry arise, I learn not to despise the day of small things, 
and to count nothing unworthy of my notice. I learn how 
God has chosen the foolish tibings of this world to confound 
the wise, and base things of this world, and things which are 
despised, hath God chosen; yea, and things which are not, 
to bring to nought things which are, that no flesh should 
glory in his presence. I concluded by reflecting how the 
works of creation, the principles of natural philosophy, the 
discoveries of science, and the ingenuities of art, illustrate 
and demonstrate the attribirtes of the God of redemption. 
My kaleidoscope shows me, in the hannony of its colours, 
the union of his excellendes — in the symmetry of its forma, 
his wisdom^-in the invariable efllcacy of its principles, 
his ftiithfulness--in the endless diversities of its figures, 
his infinity — ^in the simplicity of its essential character, his 
unity — in its fiiculty of producing novelty, his power — in 
its ability to delight, his goodness— and in its alrordingme 
this opportunity of so settng him in it, his love. I laid 
down my kaleidoscope, that I might praise and pray to 
the Author of all my mercies. 

WHITTLINGS FROM THE WEST. 

BYABELLOO. 
HEAP TUB ELBVBKTH. 

LoRXTTi ! The very appellation of this charming semi- 
civilised Indian settlement, contained a promise of something 
that was beautiful and romantic, and half an hour*s ram- 
ble along the sliady banks of the sweet St Charles, and 
the deep, delightful dell through which that sunnv river 
winds its happy way, more than realised the bright pic- 
ture imagination loved to conjure up. In this deli, there 
is ono of the most exquisite and picturesque' cascades ever 
beheld. It was approachable by a long flight of little, 
twinkling wooden steps, and down these I soon made my 
way with all that break-neck impetuosity for which I had 
lately become remarkable, I serambled to the foot of the 
fall, but that was not enough ; to appreciate a spectaeie 



of this nature, a person should get sprinkled with Ae 
purple spray ; become part, as it were, of the cataract It- 
self ; and live for a while iu tho radiance of the gbi^^eoca 
bow that spans it 

A visiter in Lorette always creates a sensation ; more 
particularly, if it be known that he is Ttom the other £tde 
the * big salt lake.' I was immediately surrounded by a 
lively group of dusky young ladies and gentlemen, vtbo 
began 'en masse * to chatter away Ui the moat poTite Mnd 
attentive manner possible, though their oompKmentary 
harangue was altogether lost upon me, as it happened to 
be couched in a huiguage of which I unfortunately com- 
prehended not one syllable. I, however, gave them to un* 
derstand that I wicdied to see their chief^ or king, and, 
under a select escort of four fine boys, and as many hand- 
some young squaws, was conducted to the lodge of 
Tsoohanissen, sole surviving chief of the Ilurons. He 
was from home, but was expected to return shortly. A 
very fat, though pleasing-looking squaw, came forward, and 
invited me to take a diuur. From the marked deference 
that was paid this lady, I suspected her to be the Huron 
Queen, and my conjecture was a just one. She spoke a 
little English, and mquired how long I had been m Ca- 
nada ; wanted to know my name, and whether I waa any 
relation to the late King Georee. I gave her my card, and 
after repeating the superscription a great many timea, she 
finally adced me to write it down. I did so, and she sero- 
tiniaed it very closely ; then surveyed myself £rom top to 
toe, as though in the endeavour to trace some slight 
analogy between us ; which was all very natural, as an 
Indian generally derives his title from some gt«at feat 
which he has achieved, or from some prominent peculia- 
rity in either his 'gifts* or person. Failhig in the at- 
tempt, she told me gravely that I must be 'great medi- 
cine,' and at that moment TKX)hahi88en entered. I amae, 
and he extended his hand, which I shook very heartily. 
He said, *Hugh !* once or twice, and motioned me to re- 
sume my scat. He was an elderly man, rather above the 
noddle height, and of a commanding figure ; had a hoe 
the colour of a pofished cocoa-nut; features strongly 
marked and finely chiselled ; eyes of a briHftuit black, 
and glistening like the moon on a bayonet ; and ebon hair, 
parted in the centre of his fbrehead, and fldiing in a pro- 
fusion of rich, glossy curis, the size of dollars, upon his 
snperbly moulded neck and diouhlers. His dress wis 
simple but elegant ; he wore a blue military surtont, a 
red sasl], blue l^fghigs, and deerddn mocassins, ornamented 
with beads. He was every inch a chief, and I fblt that it 
was mudi more conducive to one's comfort to be on friendly 
terms with Tsoohahissen, and entertained by him in Im 
own lodge, than pUying at hide-and-seek with the old 
warrior, When encumbered witb tonudiawk and cooked 
rifle, in the forest. I was itAd that he was one of Hm four 
who visited Enghmd many years since, and had an inter- 
view with King George. The Huron Queen pointed to 
a handsome pcfftrait <? that monarch, which King George 
himself had presented to Tsoohahissen ; and she also 
showed me some medals, given at the same time, but in 
which both khigs were gnMsly deceived. The medals are 
not gold ; they are plated, and the impoetor who supplied 
them deserves to be exposed. 

< White man great rogue,* muttered the old finhm 
diief; <no tcai lie and deceive palelkce, but theat poor 
Indian.* 

The queen Said she had a long cherished wish to«ee 
England, and I assured her she would meet witb ^ l^d 
reception, as the ' palefaces ' entertained a etitmj^ rf^^ 
for their red friends. She asked whether the biff salt lake 
was not very angry and dreadfol at times. I told herno, 
that she might make the passage in tlie sumtnet sd^OB, 
and suffer scarcely any iiHSonveRiefiee at idl. Bhh tbongfit 
nothing about the expense, she saMt'liie'b^ pM^of 
money, and wouldn't care if the tct^ otel tier MWf- 
dred-^ten—forty-'Sixty ddlarstU ^Asa'« fo^'Ukiti Hit 
she was growing Btout, and the yontt{ti»leJU6M MjtfwMfil 
kngh, and pomt at her. Nts I «d£ ITM ^m^i^^fHtf 
men had too mneh poHtenewf t^'W^iy^'iitti^'&iif ' 
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WeW^ fh^ might, perhaps, tako the notion into her head 
|ret hefDr^ she died ; and when I saw Qaeen Victoria again, 
I was . to speak a kind word for my red sister in Canada. 
DouTd Victoria hunt ? could she cook Tcnison ? could she 
paddle a oaooe ? No ! Ah ! that was bad ; she most 
wer expect to besorae the squaw of a great warrior till 
she Jiad acquired every such graceful and requisite ae- 
eomplishnieDt. 

Tsoohahisaeii was very silent and ohserring. He knew 
little En^^isb, but his son, a fine young fellow of about 
Btx-and-twenty, spoke eufficient of it for me to oompre« 
hend his tneaniug. He was feathering some arrows for 
his twa raapiificent bo}*s, and said if I would step out on 
the green,. I ahould witness their skill with the dow. I 
thrust a quarter-dolkr into the deft of a thin stick, and one 
of the young marksmen, standing at a distance of at least 
thirty yards from the object, struck it out The other 
(who poeseesed the finest pair of eves that ever adorned 
a human head) winged his arrow through the deft with- 
out removing the stick. His &ther told me that either 
of them would shoot a moose through the eye at forty 
paces, 

T^oohahiasen invited me to spend a portion of the winter 
with him. Be said he would teach me to hunt the moose, 
and kill bears. He shewed me his rifle. It was a load 
for a strong man. On my hinting as much, he seized the 
weapon bv the middle, uttered a wild whoop, and whirled 
it around nie bead with a rapidity and address that brought 
to my mind the feats of a certain renowned Irish gen- 
tleman, who wielded a flail (a noost ddicate instrument), 
and was celebrated for hia ability to ' empty a fair * in a 
few minutes. 

Of the beauty of the Huron squaws, I received a par- 
ticularly favourable impression. The fipw I had seen en- 
veloped in blankets at Quebec were but a poor sample. 
Here, sc^uatting at the doors of the neat lodges, with theiv 
blacky luxuriant hair fallbg in large, rich, curly wavcp 
down their backs, were man v really beautiful girla, with .fine 
ovaVfciQes, and fibres of the most bewitching pkimpnesa 
One of the prettiest of them presented me witn a pair of 
white mocassins, ornamented with coloured moose hair. 
In retoTjO, I presented her with a little pocket mirror, set 
in ivory.; a bauble which seemed to give great satis- 
faction. 

The tiorette Indians are proud of their churchy and 
asked me to walk in, and look round it. It was hand- 
i^omely decorated with crucifixes, pierced hearts, bloodv 
dagji^ers^ &c. &c ; and omouff other frippery of the kind, 
thorc flared upon me, what I nave no doubt passed among 
those poor deluded people for an exquisite painting. 
I It consisted of a full Ico^h portrait of St Peter, who was 
grasping a key half the sim of hia own body. On hia right 
hand, perched upon a bible, stood the eock ; an animal 
with a very imdnuatiog expression of countenaooe, and a 
pair of pnHligious legs, which appeared to inTolve their 
o\vaer in a great deal of painful embarrassment* He had 
his beak open, too, and was evidently in the act and crisis 
of inculcating some weighty moral lesson. While I g«ied« 
awestruck, at the sagacious bird, the squaw to whom I 
had given the ivory mirror entered, with the toy suspended 
from her neck. Dipping her finger inte the font of holy 
water* ah^ apnnkled herself devoutly, erossed her forehead, 
and then walked rather coquetislily out. I ibllowed, and 
after lingermg a few minutes more in the sweet village^ pay- 
iMKI^aetj^sc visit to Tsoohahissen and the Huron Queen, and 
^ingJiiir not to forget me when she veatuved to England, 
saookhanda with all present, and sprang to the shelf be- 
hin<i't)ie.Caidinal| who, having an extra feed of com in 
perspective at Quebec, did not appear inclined to lose any 
time m glutting back to it. 

'^I :|)a4 fneque^tly, deserved. In different parts of this 
^^ ^pMti;y,{a ^led^, of tall, r^ugh cross, stationed by 
^%:^^P#^ )^d Ix^w inquired of Pierre what such a£- 
^]f9 ifleapitt He. told, me that the C an ad i a ns , in lieu of 
^^Mrii««i*iM» 4w^o^ to ohurch, eame and prayed 
*f«?!»^fi»f«*<?^F«ffi^.ilh^ «n»« purpsee. I noticed also 



half way up ; and was so oorious as to dismomit and peep 
in. Two droll Httle dolls inhabited it, and these, Pierre 
said, represented saints. I examined one attentively, and 
found his carotid artery eompletdy severed, by means of 
a deep notch which some malidous and evil-dif>poeed M* 
low had inflicted with his heretic knife. This sort of 
thing is wrong. It is painful. Drive on, Pierre. 

In rendering an account of my hasty visit to Lorette, I 
have omitted to speak of an interesting conversatioa I 
held with an old Canadian. This man asserted himadi 
to be the sole survivor of a band of five-and- forty eaatc 
grants, fifteen hunters, and ten trappers, who, many years 
since, while fording the upper eastern fork of the Misseuri, 
were fallen upon by a fierce horde of Sioux — the moa* 
warlike and predatorv of the Indian tribes— and massn* 
cred. But I have endeavonred to condense the story into 
a few lines of poetry — or what not — which run thus : — 

God help our wires and little ones, God shield them In the strife^ 
From rifle, mnrd*roa8 tomahawk, and bloody 8cali>inff<-kt)ife; 
Breathe fire Into onr warriors* hearts, and nerve their arms for flght^ 
For twice two hundred Sioux dogs lark on oar trail to>nigbL 

All was a deep, deep silenee now. save when the wind would pisi^ 
And whiner for a moment with the lonfc wild prairie sras8» 
When *addenly« in dim relief against the midnight sky, 
Fire stately elk— Are giant elk— came stalking boldly by. 

Brare banter's &re!- sharp, shrill, and sore, oar ready rifles rang ; 
Soch be the tite, thoa dartng Are, of all thy coward ^ng I 
There In ttieir hideoos war-paint lay, besmeared with grease* and gore^ 
Fire braves who ne'er would draw the l>ow, nor wield the hatchet 
more. 

Ay, blood fbr blood; on— on tbcy came, with shoct, and whoop, and 

yell— 
With sach a whoop, as if the danra*d had burst the gates of hell. 
Now banters of Kentucky, and re hardy trapper ten. 
If ye would save your scalps and ours, note 'quit yoursclres like men 1 

Thick flew the poison'd arrows ronnd, end tliickerr thicker still. 
The leaden thovrer their firelocks sent, as samples of their s'UIl : 
Then, sallying oHr our friendly walls of good, tongh bison skln.+ 
Up^up we from our ambnsh q>rung— and peered our voUay la 

*Twa» foot to (bot, and hand to hand, and bresst to breast, we fbught, 
And every inch we yielded, with thalr best heart's blood wss bought; 
Until faint few, and falting fiut, hemre'd in on erery side, 
Eadi, battling yet, fell where be stood, and wheie he fell he died. 

And for the rest— o'er that, alas! 'tis well to draw the reil— 
He ceased— his lip grew deadly white— his cheek tum'd deadly pale; 
He bared his l*row; it bore the scan of many a border strife, 
And lo ! the ghastly traess ef the blowl^ 8ealpiag4aiiret 



LITERARY SCRAPS. 

In the year 1060, there were numerous and fbrmidahle 
revolts among the Bngllsh against the authority of WilUam 
the Norman ; and, on this account, the Conqueror consi- 
dered it necessary to provide for the safety of his queen, 
Matilda, and her ohildreti, by sending them to Normandy. 
The departure of Matilda was, of course, the signal for the 
breaking up ot the court at Whiehester ; and this was fol- 
lowed by Che most serious evils to the industrious classes 
of the community. The abfienoe of the queen, her ladles, 
nnd tbe nobles who accompanied her to her husband's na- 
tive land, caused, in a great measure, trade to languish, 
employment to cease, and the horrors of popular star- 
vation to be added to these of civil war. The result was 
a state of desperation, on the part of William's subjects, 
caused by their sufferings, such as compelled many of 
the best disposed of them to hold nocturnal assemblies, 
with a view to their discusang their grievances, and act- 
ing accordingly. To prevent these assemblies, nnd the 
better to destroy every chance of insurrection, William or- 
dered the English to couvre fiu—thaX is, to extinguish the 
lights and fires in their dwellings— at eight o'clock every 
evening, at the tolling of a bell. Hence, the tolling of the 
bell at this hour was called the couvre feu, or curfew. 
Such, at least, is the origin which popular tradition as- 
signs to the curfew. It was first established at Win- 



♦ The Sioux warriors bcibre going to battle generally grease their 
bodies, in order that they rosy evade the grapple of an enemy, 
f The white men had entrenched themselves behind some bafes Of 
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Chester ; and Polydore Virgil is the first chronicler wbo 
mentions it. William is said to have previously resorted 
to the practice of the corfew in Normandy, at a period 
when brawls and murders were there exceedingly rife; 
and Ducarel informs as, that, in some districU of Nor- 
mandy, it still prevails, under the name of * La BetrtUU** 

DWABFB. 

Dwarfs were formerly a race of beings mnch in request 
in great houses ; and found their position there just as 
any piece of ornamental furniture would do. So little 
were they regarded as human beings^at least, as hu- 
man beings entitled to the privilege of freedom of choice 
or freedom of action-— that one crowned head frequently 
sent them as presents to aaother. They preceded the 
more modem fool, or jester ; and were treated very much 
as poodles or lapdogs are in the present day. Sometimes 
they were petted and indulged to the utmost extent ; at 
others, they were kicked out of the way, like any qua- 
druped which might have excited the anger of a master. 
The custom of keeping dwarfs is a very old one — the Ro- 
mans themselves being so fond of them, that, with the 
view of twisting them into such caricatures of humanity, 
they applied tight bandages to children, and even enclosed 
the latter in boxes. A Roman lady, sister to one of the 
Roman emperors, had a dwarf only two feet and a hand- 
breadth high. As with giants, the ancient romances 
abound with dwarfs; and they generally figure therein 
as attendants on knights, giants, or ladies. One poet 
says: — 

* FiU'd with these views, th* Attendant dwarf she aendit 

Before the knisht the dwarf re^)ectftil bends; 

Kind greetings t>ears as to bis lady's gucait, 

And prays his presence to adorn her feast 

The linight delays not* 

The old poem of * Sir Oauline' notes a dwarf as in per- 
sonal attendance on a gigantic monster : — 
* A hdgye giaunt stiffe and starke, 

All foule of limbe and lore : 
Two goggling eyen like Qre Ikrden, 

A moathe firae eare to eare. 
Before him came a dwarffu fkiU lowe, 
Tliat waited on his knee.* 

And Spenser, in his * Faerie Queene,' thus describes one as 
bearing the bag of one of his heroines :— 

* B^lnd her, fiure away, a dwarfs did lag^ 
Hut laz!e seem*d. U being eTer last. 
Or wearied with bearing of her hag 
Of needments at his backe.* 

DTVESTIXO Wrm TUB nORIf. 

There were, anciently, four kinds of horns— drinking 
horns, hunting horns, horns for summoning the people, 
und boms for various and mixed purposes. Horns were 
used as modes of investiture ; and, in England, the prao* 
iice of thus endowing persons with property was common 
imong the Danes. King Canute gave lands at Pnsey, in 
Serkshire, to the family of that name, delivering a bora as 
I confirmation of the grant. Edward the Confessor made 
i similar donation to the family of Nigel. In the sacristy 
n York Minster, may be seen the celebrated horn of 
Vlphus, which was probably a drinking cup belonging to 
his prinoe, and given by him, with all his lands and re- 
'enues, to that church. The practice, on such occasions, 
ras, for the person conveying the property, to fill the 
lom with wine and on his knees before the altar, Deo et 
I Petro omnss Urras et redditus propmavit. The donor 
rank the wine, in token that he so conveyed the lands. 
Ills mode of investiture was prevalent, not only among 
be Danes, but also among the Anglo-Saxons, and at the 
lose of the reign of William the Conqueror. 

TH£ DBuins. 
The Draids were a race of heathen priests, whose chief 
iat was the Isle of Man, and who exercised great power 
fed authority both over the minds and bodies of the an- 
ent Britons. They were divided into three classes : the 
Mds, who were their heroic historians and genealogical 
lets ; the Yates, whe were thehr sacred musidaus, reli- 



gious poets, and pretended prophets; and Ihe Dniki| 
properly so called, to whom belonged the perfornaawe m 
all the ofllces of religion. Their chief waa s^kd tbe AjnoU 
Draid. The Druids are said to have praotmd .tbegro^ 
est impositions on the people in geoeral; to the ^tent^ 
borrowing money from them, with the promise of re^a| 
ment in the other world ! Among the Druids^ the pneil 
hood was hereditary ; resembling in this respect, «i Ifn^ 
the priesthood of Aaron. CsBsar meotiona tbem as pe( 
sons who taught 'many things oonoeraing the stars, aq 
their motions, the magnitude of the earth, and the nelnl 
of things.' Strabo speaks of a Druid, wb(^ in the ye«^ 
B.C. 600, was sent by his brethren to Ddas, in Qreooef i 
a sacred ambassador ; and who was equally admUed Cm 
his knowledge, politeness, justice, and integrity. Th|| 
Druid ' spake Greek with a fluency, that you would haij 
thought he had been bred up in the Lyceum, and com 
vers^ all his lifo with the Academy of Athene.' Thi 
Druids sacrificed human victims, and were exoeedinglf 
simple and austere in their lives. It has been doubted bgr 
Pinkerton, in his Essay (vol. i, p. 17), whether their re> 
ligion ever obtained any footing in Scotland, or wfaeth« 
it was ever known beyond the Island of Mono, or An*{ 
glesey, and the southern boond of Celtica in QaoL Dr ; 
Jamieson, however, combats this doubt; and a writer hi 
the « Statistical Account of Scotland' (vol. xvL, p. 199) e« 
deavours to show that they possessed I, or lona, before 
the introduction of Christianity into that remote region. 

TDE HERSK. 

The Merse is one of the three districts which comprise 
Berwickshire ; the other two being Lammermnir and Lau- 
derdale. It is about twenty miles long, and ten bro.id { and 
derives its name, as the translator of BoeCc's ' Deecrrption 
of Scotland,' en passant, remarks, flrom the circnmstanoe 
of its constituting the marches, or limits, beyond which the 
Scottish territory does not extend. It forms the northern 
bank of the river Tweed ; and extends ftrom the borders of 
Roxburghshire to the German Sea. The general appear- 
ance of it is that of a soil richly cultivated, and prof^ely 
ornamented with every beauty which the hand of nature 
can bestow. The « Men of the Merse' performed gallant 
exploits at Flodden Field ; and, if we believe the tradi- 
tionary legends which are still current among them, their 
ancestors of still earlier ages — even those of the Crusades 
— were not content to gather laurels at home, hot extend- 
ed their warlike deeds, in company of knights who aided 
Coeur-de-Lion in lowering the pride of the Saracen, * from 
Albion's coast to Syria's burning shore.' 



THE CHEMISTRY OF THE KITCHEN. 

A BBBIES OV PAPtaS BT A OOimTKY DOCfOB's Wm^KO. V. 

Thb reader will remember that we have still two ele- | 
ments to describe, chlorine and fluorine. We shall then 
have surveyed all those elementary principles which enter 
into the composition of the body and the fbod of man ; and 
a very cursory glance at the rest of the simple bodies will , 
suffice for our present purpose. 

CHLOBIHI 

is plentiful enough on the surface of our world. Every ' 
particle of common table-salt, to say nothing whatever of 
Its other natural compounds, contains a particle of this 
element combined with a sodium one; sodium being the 
metal of common carbonate of soda, as the reader knows. 
The chemical name of culinary salt is consequently the - 
chloride of sodium ; but older and technical books wiU be 
found to call it the muriate of soda, a thing to be bora fh 
mind by every mistress of a house, else her receipt-books 
might set her wrong upon occasion. 

Chlorine is a gaseous element Its colour is yeDow- 
ish-green, its taste astringent, its odour more disitgree- 
able than describable. It cannot be J^Teathed Qnlees 
when very much diluted with 8tmi)spherio ^^ **^^ 
nearly three times as dense as air, ifat^ kl. 
its own volume of chlorine. In other Wof^ £' 
of pure water sucks in and retains' iWd fe^^l 
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if flMi g«9 be ptentifblly brought in oontiot with iL Thia 
fioTtittdii Ifl \h% tn^st powerful of bleoohing liquors. All 
ikniMal ^hd Tegetsbte colours are taken out bj it. Chlo- 
Tfn« Itf titBO weAil fcr ftmigation. It seems to destroy the 
%ftU$ftil pHaciples gi f ta off by putrefying orgmnio matto*, 
ta -mM as tfaese wMch emannte fhMB the diseased. The 
disidfr^ag- powders used for snoh purposes consist of 
soda- KfT linM satttrated with this gas. Its ohemioal eqni- 
Talent is 95.42; its symbol CI. It is named from the 
Greek a^eo^five fbr yrvm. 

Bromiae Mid Iodine are two elements nearly as onalo- 
gtraa to chloiio&as iron to manganese. The former is a li- 
quid body, tbe latter a soft solid; but both are easily changed 
into eoloured, asttingeat fapours by heat Their reactions 
and coAlyliiatlons are snoh that they might almost be said 
to be a liquid and a solid kind of chlorine. They all three 
are Ibimd in the waters of the ocean, and that in combi- 
nation wlili the same metals, namely, sodium and magne- 
siam. locKne is remarkable ft>r its utility in medicine. 

FLUORIRI 

i» perhaphB the most uniTersal of all the elements in the 
raaga of ito affinities. It unites with them all. It may 
I be callad tke alcahest or unirersal soWent, the modem 
I fhlfilineBt of one of the old alchemical aspirations. It is 
i^e ratnarkable, like phosphorus and potassium, for the 
intUKi^ of its attractions. It is therefore exceedingly 
diffionU to MfMoate, to isolate this potent element. Little 
can be said about it in its uncombined state. It seems to 
be a brown gas. It is calculated to be heavier than air 
by a fifth part or so. Its atomic weight is 18, its symbol 
F. It is the non-metallic ingredient of Derbyshire or fluor- 
spar, which is a compound of calcium, the metal of lime, 
and of this elusive gas. It also exists in other natural 
combinations, and the chemist has invented a great many 
curio^ia Gompoonda of which it is the characteristic in- 
gredient. 

We have now taken a quick surrey of the ten organic, 
or rather exorganio elementary principles. I say exor- 
ganic, because all that can be said concerning them, under 
this point of view, is that they are the elements which 
chemical analysis has drawn out of organic bodies after 
their death ; that is to say, after their return to the inor- 
ganic state. But these are too technical refinements. We 
hod better conceiTO of them as the ten culinary elements 
perhaps, although it will be found that the scientific cook 
has little need to take thought of more than six or seyen 
of theUL 

Several of the other or innutriUous elements have been 
cursorily noticed already, on account of their analogies, 
under certain of the preceding heads. This elementary 
ohapter could not end more apprepriateiy tluin with a 
gUnce at those of the elements which have not yet been 
mentioned ; before going down to the kitchen for good and 
all. 

Tin 18 the most easily melted of all the old-fashioned 
metals. It fuses at 442<>. Exposed in the state of fu- 
sion to the air, it is gradually changed into a grey powder, 
commonly called tutty-powder. Heated to whiteness, it 
takes fire and bums with a white flame, producing the per- 
oxide of tin. It is seven times as heavy as water. It is 
malleable, tinfoil being only 1-1 000th of an inch in thick- 
ness. It is soft, white, bright Its equivalent is 58, its 
symbol So, Stannum being the Latin name for tin. Corn- 
wall has been known for its tin mines these many huur 
dreds of years. 

Cadmium is a rare metal, very like tin. A little harder, 
A little denser, and a little less fusible. But it is nearly 
fts volatile as quicksilver. It is susceptible of sublimation 
or distillation at about 600^. Its equivalent is 56. 

Zinc is not unlike these two soft and fusible elements. 
Blulih white, lustrous and hard, its specific gravity is 
&boat 7> its atomic weight 82. It melts and absorbs 
oxygen at 11Z\ It takes fire at red heat It is su- 
l>Ha)ed At vhlte heat They separate it from its ores by 
^siilli^tioii Indeed. Almost all acids act on it with faci- 



useAil meUl is actually soft between 210'' and 800", a 
property which allows of its being rolled into sheets. 
Bheet-xino is employed for house-tops instead of lead with 
advantage. It is likewise much employed for creaming 
dishes in the dairy. Milk should never be allowed to sour 
in them, and they ought to be plotted every time they are 
used. 

Cobalt and nickel are two closely allied metallic ele- 
ments. They are of the same atomic weight, 29.5. The 
density of the former is about 8, that of the latter a little 
more. They fuse about the samo points. Cobalt is red- 
dish-grey ; nickel white^ between tin and silver. They dis- 
play many mutual resembhinces. Nickel is one of the in- 
gredients of the alloy called German silver. 

Arseninm is the metallic basis of the poison called 
arsenic. Arsenic is an oxide of arsenium, its chemical 
name bemg the arsenious aeid. Arseninm belongs to the 
nitrogen and phosphorus type of elements, although it is 
generally classified among the metals. In truth, one kind 
of element passes by insensible gradations into another. 
Arsenium is a brittle substance, of a metallic lustre and 
steel-grey hue. It is not quite six times the weight of 
water. At 886<» it sublimes without first melting. Ito 
vapour has a strong smell of garlic It eagerly combines 
with oxygen, and is converted into that deadly, sweetish, 
white powder, from which it takes its name, its equiva- 
lent is 37.7, its symbol As. 

Antimony, the compounds of which are so fiunous as 
emetics and sudorifics, stands at no great distance from 
arsenium in a chemical classification of the elements. 
Brittle, light bluish-grey, eonsiden^ly lustrous. It melts 
at 810*, takes fire at a full red heat, and is thereby con* 
verted into a white vapour, which condenses on cool sur- 
faces in the form of a crowd of small white needles. These 
used to be called the argentine flowers of antimony. They 
are the sesqul-oxide of antimony. Every particle of them 
contains two atoms of antimony and three atoms of oxygen. 
The prefix sesqui always indicates the ratio of two to 
three. The sesqui-sulphuret of iron, for example, is com- 
posed of two irons and three sulphurs. 

Chromium, vanadium, molybdenum, tincgsten and co- 
lumbinm are five rare metals, not without striking simila- 
litiee. Chromium is the most important of them. The 
chromate of iron is pretty abundant in several parts of 
the European continent, in America, and at Unst in Shet- 
hind. The name is taken fh)m the Greek word for colour^ 
for many pigments are made of its compounds. Chromium 
has a white, but slightly yellowish tmt, and a distinct 
metallic lustre. Brittle, very hard and infusible, and 
scarcely attacked by the strongest acids, its gravity is 
about 5. When heated in melted saltpetre^ a body full of 
oxygen, it is converted into chromic acid, a compound of 
one chrominm and three oxygens. This chromic acid unites 
with almost all the metallic oxides, which are not acid, 
and forms coloured compounds with them. The bichro- 
mate of potash is as beautiful as rubies. The chromato of 
lead is a bright lemon precipitate. 

Everybody knows what copper is like. It is chiefly ex- 
tracted from the sulphuret, its most plentiful ore. It is 
the only red metal, except titanium. It is under nine 
times as heavy as water. Hard, elastic, malleable, it is 
next to iron in strength or tenacity. It needs a full red 
heat to melt it Moisture and air corrode it, changing it 
into green rust, which is the carbonate of the oxide of cop- 
per. If the nitric acid be excepted, the mineral acids at- 
tack it with difficulty, and vegetable acids do not affect it 
at all, unless the atmospheric air be freeij admitted. 
Copper pans are therefore not so perilous as people think, 
perhaps. But they should always be kept scrupulously 
cleaned, no prolonged process should be carried on in 
them, and the lids should be kept on if possible. The 
equivalent of this metal is 81, its symbol Cu, cuprum 
being its Latin name. 

Loul is also found in combination with sulphur. Bluish 
grey, soft, inelastic, very ductile, far from tenacious, it 
melts so low as 612% and it may be heated to a white 
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in the air. It gets coated oyer with the carbonate of its 
oxide. The same change goes on rapidlj under water, in 
open vessels. Hence the danger of using lead, in some 
cases, for the conduction of water ; for the compounds of 
lead are highlj poisonous. Certain salts, held disoWed in 
water, eren in verj small proportions, hinder lead from 
being acted upon by it So small a portion as l-80,000th 
part of phosphate of soda or iodide of potassium in water 
prevents the corrosion of lead. Many kinds of natural 
water are not corrosive of lead, thanks to the salts they con- 
tain. The water of Edinburgh is a satis&ctory instance 
of this. The specific weight of this metal is 11.88, its 
atomic weight 108, its symbol Pb, phttnbum being its name 
in Latin. 

Quicksilver is the only liquid metal; indeed bromine 
is the only other liquid element. It is found in Camiola 
and Spain, both in its naked elemental state and in com- 
bination with sulphur. It becomes solid at some 89 or 
40 degrees below the sero point of FiUirenheit's thermo- 
meter. Liquid, its density is 18 5 ; solid, it is 15.6. When 
solid it may be hammered and out like lead. Not &r 
above 600** it boils and evaporates. When quite pure, it 
resists both air and moisture. But if exposed to air, in 
the shape of vapour, it absorbs oxygen, and is thereby 
changed into oxide, a red powder. Its compounds are 
easily decomposed. If you heat the oxide or the cyanide 
of mercury oTer a strong gas flame, they vield up oxygen 
in one case, cyanogen in the other, and quicksilver, in 
both. 

Platinnm is the very reverse of mercury, save and ex- 
cept in the alUmportant particular, that its compounds 
are very easy of decomposition. We are now amonff 
metals of feeble a£5nities, the opposites of potassium and 
sodium ; such metals as tin and iron being intermediate 
between them. Platinum is perhaps as white as silver, 
but it is not so bright The heaviest of known metals, it 
is about twenty-one and a-half limes as heavy as water. 
It is drawn into wires. It melts like iron. It does not 
rust It resists all unmingled acids. In ftct, it unites 
the good qualities of iron and of gold. If it were not so 
scarce and so difficult to work, it would bo invaluable to 
mankind. A California of platinum might date a new 
epoch of civilisation. 

Palladium, rhodium, ossinium, iridium are so very rare 
that these platinoid metals require no Airther notice at 
my bands. 1 have only a word or two to say about silver 
aud gold. They are the most beautifhl of all the known 
elements except pure carbon, namely, the diamond. They 
have played a more striking part in the history of the 
world than any other metal, with the exception of iron. 
They have certainly stimulated more exertion, they have 
excieed more emotion, and they have called foith more of 
the imaginative movement of the soul of man, than aU 
the other material substances put together. 

Silver is found both free and in combination. That 
which is in circulation may be said to be wholly drawn 
from ores. It is the whitest and most luatrow ot metals. 
It is inferior only to gold in malleability and ductility. 
Soft when pure, its density is 10^ It melts at a full red 
heat. It does not combine with oxygen, evea when heated 
very high, on exposure to the air. It it easily dissolved by 
nitric acid, however. The solution yields lunar cmmHct 
or nitrate of the oxide of siWer by evaporation. The oxide 
of silver is easily decomposed, Uiu thoM of qt^ksilTer and 
gold. Jts equivalent is 108, its symbol Ag, lh>m the Latin 
-vord argmtum. 

Gold has long been known, and it is wide spnead, though 
not greatl V abundant There are few countries in which 
gold-washings have not ibrmerly existed. The principal 
supply is from South America, Hungary, the Urals of 
Siberia, and California. The new finding of a gold conn- 
try has always produced a sensation and a foreboding, like 
those which have followed the rush upon CaHfbrnia. The 
rage has always subsided in good time, for the exoesdve 
supply does not last The natural site of gold seems to 
be deep in the crust of the earth, and it is only by the de- 
trition of the primary mountain peaks and ridges of cer^ 



tain regions, that it is brought within our reach. If every 
mountain chain in the world were to roll down &ld, it 
would be fkr from inexhaustible. Supposing for a mo- 
ment, however, that the Califomian hosia should inundate 
us with bullion, it will not quite destroy us. We can in- 
vent and fix a paper currency, I suppose. Once dispensed 
with as money, the more we have of it the better. It is 
an admirable metal for culinary purposes; and I should 
dearly like to see our tables, our kitchen-dressers, our 
kitchen-ranges, and our firesides glorious with sonbrighfi 
gold I It is the only yellow metal, and its oolour is un^eak- 
ably rich. Not so brilliant as silver or steel, it is suscep- 
tible of a high polish. It is the most malleable of metals; 
gold-leaf being all but transparent It may be exposed 
for ever to moisture and air without change. It ia not 
oxidised or rusted by the freest exposure in the melted 
state. None of the pure acids touch it It is very fieeble 
in its attractions for oUier bodies. But its weakness ia its 
strength. It is this chemical indifference of character^ 
united with its personal beauty, that gives it value. It is, 
at least, 10 times as heavy as water. Its atomic weigiit 
is high; it is 199. Its symbol is Au, aurum bang Uie 
La^ for gold. 

The alchemists used to call silver aad gold the royal 
metals* This was partly on acoount of their spleadid 
character as metals, but partly, also, on account of certain 
fond analogies supposed to exist between the sun, noon, 
and planets, on th« one hand, and the seven metals on the 
other. There were only seven metals in those daya^ and 
it was understood that there could not be more than seven, 
for they corresponded with thesevan openings of the head, 
and with the seven planets. Copper was Venus, quick- 
silver was Mercury, tin was Jupiter, lead was Sataiw, iron 
was Mars^ but silver was the 5Ioon, and gold was the Sua 
himself ! It is strange to think bow thinga and thoughts 
were woven into. a shining but deoeptieus fiU)rie by tibt 
fervid ancestors of modern science. 

DIGNITT OV AUTHOBS. 

The difference between the tone andcbaraeter of litera*- 
ture and of social Hfe, is worthy of more atteatiea than it 
generally receives. The ignorance of tboee who are sailed 
*book-mea' arises, in a great part, from a disregard of this 
distinction. Many of them thmk they can obtain a kno(w- 
ledge of history aad human nature l^ hauatiiig Itbraries; 
and if 'standard' histories (hirly refleoted events and per- 
sons, aad standard philosophies gave us man instsad of 
ethics and metaphysics, they would not be in the wrong. 
But this is not the case. Before books can bo rl|^tiy iatei^ 
preted, a knowledge of life aad affairs is necessary. Aivry 
slight acquaintance witk the different ranks and modis of 
society, a femiliaritv with two or three politicians who con- 
tribute to congrenional or parliamentary debases, a Mltis < 
oonpanionship with the world's rulers in l iterstu re aad , 
government, will soon teach us the difference between ao- ■ 
tions and t^e record of actions, between the man and the 
author. We then, to some extent, see tire world, not hi its 
oflldal costume^ but in nightgown aad slippers. The digni- 
tary, whose sonorous sentences caaghi and charmed theear, 
and seemed to lift hira above the weaknesses of hmsaori^, 
becomes simply a man— perhaps a prattler or a coxoomn. 
Many a statesman, whose talk is garnished with rib^dry 
and profonity, and who utters in conversation the grossest 
personalities against his opponents, no sooner rises to make 
an oration, than his whole course of speech andergosi a 
change, and the newspapers inform us of the grandeur of 
thought which characterised what is justly tsnaed kis 
* effort' A state document is often one of the rarest of 
juggles. Who shall say what false notions we obtain et 
governors from their missives and messages} Wlio Can 
calculate what a vast amount of deeeption aad qttiKduvy 
is hidden in the jargon of official papers and legisiaife 
enactments! The difference between Hums^Jaaei Land 
Scott's King Jamie, between a newspaper report sf a fSlk 
lie dinner and that of an eye sfid ear wi^wss, hadYf 
measures the difference between a di^idlar^ia uudlMl 
and a dignitary in buckranu^JL P» IFJk^y^ >/• > 
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THE METROPOLITAN PULPIT. 

Tins BET. THOMAS BIIHIET. 

Thk consecratioti of intellect to the Berrice of ' the Father 
of lights,' is the highest privilege and the true glorj of 
man. It is mind doing homage to itself, realising its obli- 
gations to its Author, and appreciating its position in that 
wondrons chain of intelllgepoe which stretches from the 
throne of Grod through all ranks of being, down to the man 
of one talent, and the child who has just understanding 
enough to dlscem between its right hand and its left 
That position, however, though appreciated as a fhct, ijs 
not to be determined by external data, or fixed hj circum- 
stances. The exact niche in the temple of light predes- 
tined, by Him who built all things, for this or that man 
who is born into the world, no prophetic foresight describes, 
DO intuition indicates. Our sense of propriety is offended 
by outcast virtue and pampered vice, by goodness and 
power struggling in the roar of the cataract, whilst crime 
and imbecility float before the gentle breeze on the crystal 
lake ; but, though these things are probably of common 
occurrence, circumstances prevent their frequent presen- 
tation, nakedly and broadly, to the eye of the spectator; 
for, happily, there it a veil which conceals many of the 
grossest anomalies of life; but, when such deviations 
from our assumed rule of propriety lie so palpably in our 
path as to make mistake impossible, we receive a vivid 
illustration of the idea that' a man's true position in the 
universe of God is not to be inferred from his actual and 
temporary position in the world of men. What then? 
Why, the good and wise man, whose individual conscious- 
ness, albeit associated with appropriate feelings of humi- 
lity, must tell him that virtue cannot always remain the 
ragged and footsore pilgrim, and vice the luxurious reci- 
pient of fine linen and scarlet, feels that before him lies the 
old law, * In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.' In 
8hort» he must work the mystic problem of Ufa for himself 
We are persuaded that the Mot ' is not hap-hasard, that 
every man's * place ' id assigned to him as truly as was 
that of Abraham to that illustrious wanderer, and that 
the position of every man is as certainly fixed by the 
Great Father, as is that of Saturn or Mercury ; but herein 
lies the distinction between the orbits of planets, and the 
'circling spheres' of men: the former are determined 
by irresistible, physical hiw, power and wisdom infinite 
arranging the ever-moving machinery of s magnificent 
universe, whose pebbly shores only have been as yet dis- 
covered by the restkss scrutiny of man; the latter are 
fore<appointed by a mysterious (that is, speaking from the 
human side of the question) moral law, which takes into 
aooount the condition and tendencies of individual minds, 
and seeks to elicit their energies, to purify their aspira- 
tions, and to secure their co-working with Ood in the ac- 
complishment of his perfect purposes. The position, then, 
which every man ought to occupy (the obligation springs 
out 0^ and is measured by, the mental and moral powers 
with which he has been endowed), is Just that which he 
readies in the providence of God hy intelligent and volun- 
tary eowtpHance tdth these requirements. If his energies 
lie dormant, if his aspirations refuse the purifying influence 
of trvthy and if he rejects the honour of co-operaUon with 
Gody be may become a wandering star, or a * splendid pro- 
fligate!,' or a atdpid rebel; but a burning light, shining 
more and more unto the perf^t day, and by its radiance 
guiding others to the felicity that waits upon obedience^ 
he con never becmne. Nothing is more common than to 
he&i: the rsBiark respecting some great man, in an obscure 
coner of the busy world; < He is not in his place; ' and 
perhaps the remark may be true, not only in the judgment 
of the obsetveiv which, of course, it is, but also m the na^ 
ture of thiafs ; lUiilst, nnon the other hand, cases are not 
wanting of little men holoiag positions of wide influence, 
fcspsQtk^ whom ih% rather humbling query is proposed. 
'How came ther then?'*—* question which it would be 
nioi3s.i9tricatft than siptis&otory patiently to answer. Still, 



deviations^ we think the proposition is true, whether con- 
sidered in the light of religion or philosophy, that the more 
heartily a man of intellect devotes himself to the active 
service of God, which means nothing more or less than the 
service of men in accordance with the will of Qod, the 
more brightly he will shine, intellectually and morally, 
and the more fhlly he will realise the position he has 
reached in * the midst of his brethren.' 

We think these remarks appropriate as an introduc- 
tion to a sketch of Mr Binney. Oertainly, in his case, 
there is an instance of powerfiil intellect consecrated to the 
service of the Most High, an instance of persevering cohi- 
pliance with the requirements we have named, and an in- 
stance of a man who, we think, occupies the precise niche 
for which he is every way quaUfied. No one remarks re- 
specting him, * He is not in his place ; ' and no one puts 
the ab^ird question, *How came he there?' Every one 
feels that, both ecclesiastically and locally, he is in his 
proper position— ecclesiastically, for, with his views, not- 
withstanding his characteristic catholidtv, he must be a 
Nonconformist and an Independent, although any reli- 
gious body in the empire would consider itself honoured 
by numbering him among its ministers ; and, locally, for 
the metropolis alone seems to afford him an appropriate 
sphere, whilst there is something in the name and structure 
of the Weigh-kouse €hape], which suggests the idea of 
adaptation between the man and the sanctuary, to which 
his flock rcpiur every Lord's day to sit at his feet, although 
any church in London might well prize its privilege in 
having Thomas Binney as its pastor. We by no means 
hold the doctrine that ministers are married to their 
churches; but the intelligence that Mr Binney had re- 
moved from the Weigh-house to minister in any other 
sanctuary, would be like the sudden rupture of associa- 
tions, at once impressive and gladdening. 

On entering Weigh-house C!hapel,* the stranger firom the 
country, who has heard of the fame of its minister, feels a 
twinge of disappointment at the unostentatious plainness 
of the building. It is, however, massive, solid, substantial ; 
and the wood-work of solid English oak. On raising his 
eyes to the pulpit, he sees the same noble simplicity &ere. 
It is occupied by a tall, broad shouldered, but by no means 
corpulent man, with a ikce indicative of stem principles 
and deep thought, and an amazing breadth of temple, like 
the side of a marble dome on which the sun delights to 
rest But, ere we listen to his communication, let us, with- 
out appearing either rude or thoughtiess, steal a rapid 
glance at the congregation. An instant thrill of admira- 
tion rewards that glance. There is thought in this assem- 



* The Churah assembling in tbe Weigh-honse, originated with 
the Act of Uniformity, in the year 1669. Its first three pastors were 
ejected ministers. It met for worship, for some years after its for- 
mation. in Greet East Cheap, or Cannon Street, ezperlaucing at 
times the etils of Nonconformity. One of its ministers was appre- 
bended while preachinff in Mr Janewey's pulpit, in Botheiiiithe, 
and committed to the Marshalsea. Of another, it is recorded, that 
be was obli^, while a atnden^ to proceed to the Continent, to 
flniiAi bis edacatioB, obstmoUons being pat hi the way of the Dis- 
senting pastors, who wished * to commit w^at they bad beard to 
ftdthfiil n»en, who might be able to teach others also.' Ilie first 
pablio meeting which the Nonconformiata dared to hold for th» 
open ordination of their ministers, was in 1004, when aeven wer« 
ordained bv John Howe and others, at the meeUng-hoase of Dx 
Annesley, the maternal grandftuber of John Wesley. Of theae seven, 
one was Mr Beynolds, who became the pastor of the Cbarch in 
Cannon Street, and for whom the first Weigh-hoase Chapel was 
erected. The boilding thoa referred to was raised in 10V7. It was 
erected over another building, called the King's Weigb-boaart, 
which stood in Little East Cheap; a place in which foreign mer- 
chandise was at that timer examined and weighed— a process, we 
presume, by which it was provided for * that the king's revenue 
should receive no damage.* The position of the meeting-house 
determined its name. The first erection was need till 1795, when— 
in the pastorate of the late Bev. John Clayton— a new place was 
built on the same aite, and, of course, only of the same dimensions. 
In 1833, it having been determined to widen Little East Cheap, a 
number of buildings on the south side of the street were ordered 
to be removed, among which was the King'a Weigh-house Chapel. 
The first stone of the present building, which is in Fish Street 
Bill, but a few yards fh>m the spot on which the old chapel stood, 
was laid on the 10th of October, 1833. and opened for public wor- 
ship on the SStb Mav, 1834. It will seat 1000 adolu, and between 
two and three hundred children. Attached to it is a large room fur 
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>\j ; these are the heads of men ; they are witness-bearers 
the kind of teaching with which this building echoes. 
Ve fieel persuaded that Mr Bhmej made these heads — that 
s, he made them into a congregation— and they are being 
noulded and developed under his care rand a fearftd, yet 
;lorious responsibility rests upon him — ^ibr many of these 
litentiYe listeners are young men plunged in the whirl of 
)uaines9, bankers' and merchants' clerks, secretaries, 
oshiers, and others, upon whose fidelity and integrity so 
Duch depends. It is well they are here : it is well tfiey 
r^ in the bouse of God. Their own prosperity, as well as 
bat of their employers, depends npon the principles they 
mbibe ; and if their habits are formed npon the principles 
)resented to their acceptance in Weigh-bouse Chapel, they 
re safe, even amidst the glittering temptations of dange- 
ous London — sal^ for both worlds. It is true, this may be 
aid respecting the teaching of all fiuthful preachers of the 
rue Gospel ; but the peculiarity in this case is the remcirk- 
ible power possessed by the preacher of gaining the atten- 
ion and deep respect of those young men. He might be the 
aitbfol teacher and preacher; he might reproTe, rebuke, 
zhort, with all long-suffering and doctrine; or he might 
»e the son of thnnder to startle and terrify; but, whilst he 
3 all these as occasion and circumstance demand, he makes 
timself a brother, an elder brother, to each of these young 
nen, and the grand consequence is, iJi^ love him; and 
rbat temptation may haye been successfully resisted, what 
koble triumphs oyer eril passions effected, what rirtuous 
elf-dcnial strengthened, what enduring principles implant- 
d, what divine aspirations awakened, and what moral 
»ower brought to bear upon society, in the case of the tens 
f thousands of young men who have heard Blr Binney's 
oice, and haye felt the influence of his teaching, during the 
;i8t twenty years, it is at ooce impossible to say and de- 
igbtful to imagine. It is one of those things respecting 
<rhich we prefer ignorance to accurate inthrmation. It is a 
lelicious dream-land, which we feel at the same moment to 
)e a solid and joyous reality. Mr Binney knows not-^no 
ninister of the Gospel can know — the amount of good of 
rhich he is the agent. No man whose foot is on Calyary, 
ind whose eye is on eternity, can labour in yain. One 
nay < saye a 90ul from death,' another a yast multitude. Let 
>oth sow liberally; both shall be rewarded : but /JIdy need 
lot impatiently anticipate harvest; that will surely come, 
)ut * the angeU are the reapers.' 

London is, of all phices in her Majesty's dominions, the 
nost dangerous for young men from the country, especially 
roung men of sanguine temperament Their want of 
vorldly experience, their limited acquaintance with the 
cadencies of the heart when thrown amidst associations 
nimical to its purity, their readiness to put fkith in the 
itterances of all who cross their path, and their absence 
rom the voice of parental counsel, together with the im- 
)ortunities of a thousand novelties, in the form of that plea> 
ure which is so agreeable to the youthftil taste, all concur 
spread nets for their feet, from which nothing but the 
ealised presence of God can preserve them. For want of 
his, multitudes have fallen to rise no more, have made 
bipwreck of all that vras valuable, have blasted the hopes 
ntertained respecting them, and have gone down to the 
bambers of death, the skeletons of old men whilst yet 
otkog in years, the prey of corrupt passions, and the mlse- 
able captives of demon power. The hearts of friends have 
^n smitten, and the hearts of parents broken, by the sad 
Qtelligence of the catastrophe. Many a father wbo had 
truggled hard to give to his son an education fitted to 
arry him honourably through society, and had sent him 
the great city to turn that education to good account, 
las had his head prematurely whitened — * blanched with 
;rief ' — on receipt of the wofril tidings that his son was ir- 
emediably ruined. 'Tis a sad duty to weep with those 
hat weep, and tears shed over the graves of plants of pro- 
aise, so terribly blighted, are peculiarly melancholy ; but, 
lappily, we are also allowed to rejoice with them that re- 
oice ; and, through the powcrAil influence of the Gospel, 
redited as the divme testimony, and received into the mind 
IS the guide of youth, multitudes have not only been pre- 



served, in the very heart of London, front the power «f ^ 
fell destroyer, but have fiur exceeded the htypeb ^«nsM 
respecting them, have risen to eminende »A dtisets^ kie 
reached a high degree of worldly prosperity, erownedvRik 
that spirit of benevolence which is the glory of prospovj, 
and have become as pilUrs of truth and ]ov« in tfaedwok 
of Jesus Christ lliose men have fownd th^ tlMogli Cfeif 
tianity makes it its special mission to prepare men Svsb- 
other state of being, it does not negleot temporary intsKAr, 
they have found that it is profitable for aM things; and fiat 
the house of God in the midst of tiie cluster of banks sd 
warehouses, is at onoe an ornament and a defeDce— a ^ 
ritual watch-tower and a temporal blessiiigi *Tbe QbBJA 
in the City' might suggest the topia, and stand tM the tide, 
of a most interesting and valuable volumes Snob a wort, 
executed as* we thioSk it might be, would fona » boaasTa- 
utterable value to the myriads of our yoong men ; eadifci | 
merchant-prinoes of London, or any other great dty, weiii 
invest at compound interest the money whidi tbej ttifll 
expend in its purchase and distribution. We need Bit it j 
present state our idea of the framework, or ootKoea, dtmk I 
a book, but we trust the hint will not be lost Amidst ik I 
multitude of volumes in circulation, there is « wide ad f 
comparatively nnoconpied field for that which we bfr 
oatft, 

But to return from this episode to Bfr Biimey, wtoi 
connection with, and salutary influence over young ns, 
naturally sugg^ted it We left him in the pnlpit B« | 
had just risen, as we thought, to speak. So be ud; hit . 
* great men are masters of themselves,* and be b ii bo 
hurry. His words come not with haste ; he has glued ks 
lips together for a moment or two, as if in tiie proeess d 
weighing his thoughts, and there is a preliminary eibite- ' 
tion of signs, of which the exhibitor is oleariy un con e Bwu . 
A certain member of parliament persecutes and eraihes 
between his hands his unoffending hat whilst he is spok- I 
ing. The late Daniel O'Gonnell has been seen nnticli^ Us I 
cravat, taking it ofl^ and putting it on again, in die andit I 
of one of his rich harangues. Mr Binney attends to sneb 
minor matters first The Bible and the cushion are not ia 
their proper position. They must be gently moved ini 
to one side, and then to the other. The fingers of his rigkt i 
hand are pushed through the few remaining hairB above 
his right temple. He looks steadily at the erewded obd- 
gregation. All is expectation; perfect Mlenee pretiik 
Then the speaker begins in a veiy low voice wit^ in til * 

Srobalulity, an ntteranoe sudi as thie, slowly and gravdy ' 
elivered after the reading of his text, *I — I^tiuaL' ! 
There is not a man there, accustomed to attend the Weigih- ', 
house Chapel, who doubts the literal truth of this nifiiRDa> ' 
tion. Every one of them knows that their valued pisior !' 
ihinki, and therefore they are all audous to know «to bi 
thinks. Slow of uttenCnoe, because full of matter, he b^ ,. 
and-by tells his hearers this, and they all fed that he ha 
thought — not, however, so niach for them as with a vie* to , 
call their reflective powers into exerdse. His thoughts 
are unusually suggestive; and as he wisely gives hb - 
hearers credit for understanding, they seldom fiul to aa- 
ploy his ideas as seeds for meditation, as spurs to mental 
activity. During the delivery of his eermon, his po«p 
over the audience is manifestly complete. When be is ia 
his best moods, they are swayed to and frtira the pulpit, a 
human sea of advancing and receding waves, oontroUed by 
the magic power of thought; and at the aid of a part- 
graph, when the preacher pauses, you may hear theb re> 
strained breath or cough, like a liberated wave feiyng os 
the shore, or reminding you, more probably, of a r^mcet 
of soldiers when they receive the command to < stand st 
easel' We confess that this image is net original, fsr ' 
though we never had the happiness of hearing Bob^ HaH, . 
we remember (hat Olhxthus Gregory tells us, that tbi - 
hearers of that extraordinary orator were bent towards tbi 
pulpit, as he rose towards the climax of a sentence^ wka - 
the effect of a finished thought was like the discharge eft 
piece of artillery over their heads. We can easily imagiDe 
this under the whirlwind sweep of Hall's eloquence; bA . 
in the case of Thomas Binney, the power whieh moves the £ 
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iadienoe is not at all what is usoally understood by the 
erm eloqaenoe. If that term mean elegant language, 
ittered «i4h fluenoj, it cannot be predicated of him. We 

10 DOt belie?e that he ever thinks of such elocution. But 
r eloquttce mean the powar of expressing masculine 
bougtits, so as to bring them in impressive contact with 
be minds of intellig«it men, he possesses it in an extra- 
•nlinary d^ree. The effect upon his c(Higregation, is the 
test proof of his power in this respects The/ are not daisied 
rith splendid imagery, nor orerwhelmed with a cata r act 
f words^ nor elsetoified wiih sublime poetry, nor startled 
rith vivid strokes of ftinoy : but they are urested, im- 
pressed, solemnised by the greatness and grandeur of un- 
idomed truth, as brought from the deep mines of the 
iible by the strong hand of their teacher. He speaks with 
latbority, as it is obvious he both fieels and believes what 
te says. He gives us the idea of a man of gigantic 
ircogth laying vast blocks of marble in the walls of a 
MBple destined to stand for ever. The polishing, and the 
4dttion of the ornaments, may be left to other hands. 
Jtceogtb, power, solidity* are the objects he contemplates. 
3e desires to prepare instrumeatally a body of healthy, 
figorous Chri8tians<*not sentisMutalists, but men of rooted 
)rindples — men who pay less attention to the forms than 
the substance and reality of things — and men who, with 
trge hearts, will sympathise with the sorrows, and try 
lighten the burdens of poor strugglmg humanity. 

From this representation, it may be inferred, that he is 
i man of a generous and catholic spirit He is. Noncon- 
ormist though he be, he has studied * humani^ * too much 
fall into the absurd conceit of even seemmg to say of 
limself and his Independent brethren, * The temple of the 
jord are we,* as if all others were wanderers in d ark ness* 
Ne hear this sentiment->virtually, at least— firom parties 
looBeoted with various bodies; but we never hear it 
rithout at once pladag those who utter it Among the 
ehitdrm of men.' The minister of Weigb-house is a tail 
oan, who has the advantage of seeing over the heads of 
Qsoy peraons; and though we by no means think his 
adgment infiiUible on all points, yet the following ideas 
Mut commend themselves to all who have reached ordi- 
laiy manhood : * I am not one of those who are so happy 
s to think that their own particular communion has got 
wld of the whole truth on all points, and nothing else, 
nd that otiwr communions must be necessarily wrongs 
fberever they are so unfortunate as to differ firom them, 
ara disposed to think, that there is something light in 

11 Christian communities, and in all ecclesiastical forms 
-that each has some portion of truth, some right idea, 
rbich the others have not, and that tXL have got some 
rrors they would be the better without. How to get all 
he truth really brought together into one system, iwd all 
rrors excluded or expelled, it is not easy to see^ nor, per* 
aps, will It ever be accomplished. It would seem to be 
be lot of man on earth, in sacred as well as temporal 
^iogs, to see advantages on opposite sides of his path, 
oth of which he might wish to secure, but from the one 
lass of whidi he must of necessity recede in exact propor- 
lon as he approaches the other. So (hr as church ques- 
ens maybe looked at mer^asto the facts of their prao- 
cal working, impartial men, I suppose, of all communities, 
ill acknowledge thdr own actual defect or possible 
anger.' • 

We shsH 8om up, in a few brief sentences, what we have 
irther to say about Mr Binney as a preacher. It is one 
r the penalties of public men who have attained to some 
egree of celebrity, that they must submit to be talked 
bout They cannot help it People will have their say 
bout them. Our share In this matter springs from no 
esire to < praise men;' but, at the same time, * honour to 
horn honour is due,' is a noble and just principle, which, 
loreover^ has the sanction of Inspired authority. We also 
nist that, by this means, some, emeoially of our young 
isders, who may hereafter visit tiie Qreat Metropolis, may 
B induced to bear oAe or other of the clergymen of the 



Establishsd Cliurcb, or ministers of other denominations* 
whose names have been, or may yet be, brought before 
them in our * Metropolitan Pulpit' Both in justice to the 
feet and to them, however, we warn them not to expect 
great things on their first visit to Weigh-honse Chapel 
The sun is sometimes eclipsed. Mr Binney is sometimes 
below sero. We know no minister of any note so strangely 
liable to alteration in ih» tone and power of his sermons. 
We believe the term 'eccentric' has frequently been ap- 
plied to him; but wo hardly think it the right word; for, 
whether he speak glorious things, or utter half-ludicrous 
oddities, it is Mr Binney still, and nobody else. Whether 
he be weak or stroni^ thoM is an indescribable something 
about hin^ which you cannot transfer to a^y other living 
man without the most absurd effect We have already 
mentioned that, in his happier hours, he aways the con- 
gregation at will ; but, even when he is in lowest key, 
and seems only 'teaching by signs,' they are perfectly 
still, all ear, in the hope— a hope founded upon long ex- 
perience—that something mi^ drop out, as if by accident, 
worth picking up and treasuring. Sometimes, he comes 
forth as a giant refreshed with wine; at other times, his 
powers seem to be asleep, and you are tempted to quote 
the question respecting J udah, * Who shall rouse him up ? ' 
At one time, he rains unpolished diamonds among the 
people; at another time, they only get a few crumbs or 
broken fiagments; but even his crusts and fish-bones 
are not like the same articles from the hands of common 
men. At one time, his words would melt an i6eberg; at 
another time, you fenoy an iceberg in the pulpit, only, 
straagely enovgh, it has assumed the shape of the Rev. 
Thomas Binney. When this iceberg thaws, however, which 
it speedily does, in the presence of a glorious text about 
the Sun of Righteousness, thm is the time to hear him to 
perfection. Some of his most magnificent things, conse- 
quently, are found towards the dose, or in the peroration 
ojf a sermon, which he had begun like a man only half- 
awake, rubbing his eyes, and looking for the light But 
the best, the tme^ the crowning quality, remains : This 
benevolent and loving>hearted man — ^who oAoi gives some- 
thing mere than * advice graUs' to the struggling and the 
sad— Is an able minister of the New Testament, feithfnl to 
the light that is in him, and increasingly anxious to be 
found loyal to the righteous sceptre of &s Lord and Blas- 
ter, Jesus Christ 



WHITTLINGS FROM THE WEST. 

BT ABEL LOO. 
BBAP THS TWELTTH. 

I BAD one little journey more in contemplation, then I 
purposed bidding adieu to the beautiful city of Qoebecy 
and wending onwards to Montreal and the Upper Pro- 
vince. The journey hinted at, was to the Falls of La 
Chaudiere, a cataract of whose beauty I had heard much, 
and which I was fearful I might not have another oppor- 
tunity of visiting. To accomplish this desirable end, 
therefore, I stepped on board the small steamboat plying 
between Quebec and St NicboUs (a small settlement 
about fifteen miles further up the left bank of the St 
Lawrence) ; and, getting as much out of the glare of the 
hot sun as possible, sat down to take a survey of the com- 
pany around me. It consisted of about six French 
CaMdian ladies (three of whom had been superintendiuff 
the purchase of Some very noisy ducks and geese, and 
a sucking pig) | one Jesuit pri^t, in a long, black, dis- 
mal gown, and capacious sombrero to mat<m ; and four 
'babitans,' with blue nightcaps, and the indispensable 
jack-boots, into the tops of which the lower portions of 
their unmentionables were tightly tucked. The Jesuit, 
who was a gentleman of an exceedingly heavy and for- 
bidding appearance, was reading a book, but the moment 
I took mv seat bv his side, he coloured up very rCd, and 
scramblea the volume nnder his eown. 

I was rather concerned to see Uie four habitana making 
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eoap. I expre80ed mj surprise, as well as disgosi, to a 
persen who sat near me, and learned that they were not 
devouring soap, but maple sQf^r, which they eat mnoh as 
an English ploughman would his cheese, though with a 
higher relish. 

Sait Kioolas. The son began to have great power, and 
there lay a distance, yet, of at least three miles between 
myself and La Chaudiere, which is situated in the middle 
of a forest. I inquired, at what I suppose I must term 
an tnn, and possibly an hotel, whether such a thing as a 
calash could be procured in the neighbourhood, and an 
encouraging shrug of the shoulders was the response. 
The fact i^ my application was somewhat ill-tim^ the 
hotel*door, at the moment, happening to be in an active state 
of sie^re. Two noisy, drunken habttans, desirous of renew- 
ing ^ur potations, were struggling manfully to posh 
themselves «», and the Umdlord, or 'boss,* backed by a 
stout posse of relatives and dependants, was struggling as 
manfully to push them 9uL The Undlord (unlike most 
Canaduns) was very Cftt, and served , as an admirable 
battering-ram to the laadlady and bar-maid, who, by a 
succession of sudden and violent sallies against their 
worthy bosses interp^ed person, were contributing largely 
to tiie dislodgment of the assailants ; while a third lady, 
an extremely scraggy and ferret-eyed little personage 
(probably the hmdUidy^s sister), was rendering herself 
highly conspicuous in me background, by virtue of a long 
broom, a formidable implement with which she laid about 
her laudably, though with, perhaps, a greater display of 
energy than either skill or discretion, as the bruised and 
disfigured heads of more than two of the parties engaged 
sufficiently testified. 

Jogging onwards, I overtook a tall, well-made, strap- 
ping young fellow, of appar«itly some three or ibnr-and- 
twenty snmmersi His face was the colour of mahogany, 
but his accent (as I discovered when he spoke) was 
decidedly English. We eyed each other for a few seconds, 
and then entered into conversation. I asked him to 
direct me to La Chaudiere. His whole countenance 
brightened up at once. 

' Are you going to La Chaudiere ?* said he. ' I have 
a little piece of business to tvansaot with a fanner a few 
miles from here, but if yon will accept of my eampany, I 
shall be hapi^to walk with you to the fiills; for, though I 
have seen them twenty times, they have always a novelty 
and charm for me, and I may be of seme service to you 
in pointing out the positions from which they are seen to 
the mosf advantage.' 

I accepted his offer gladly ; and, looking at me again, he 
observed, <Yoa are from the Old Country, or I mis- 
take.' 

'Yes.' 

* Long out?* 

* A few weeks.* 

* I have a great ciirk)sity to seo England, but I sup- 
pose it will never bo gratified.' 

'Why not ? nothing is easier now.' 

' Do you intend to remain long in Canada ?' 

* Twelve months, or more.' 

* All in the settlements ?' 

' No, I purpose spending three or four of them in the 
backwoods.' 
« Where ?' 

* In the backwoods of Xjake Ofitario.' 

* Ha ! then we must become better acquainted. I am 
from Lake Ontario, and perhaps we may contrive to pass 
the winter together. Do you really mean to penetrate 
into the wilderness P* 

* Assuredly.' 

* Then you'll never return to the settlements.* 
•How so?' 

* Where one does, fifty don't ; a hunter's life lias such 
a charm in it.' 

* How came you here, then ?' 

'To sell my skins, and purchase a new rifle — I broke 
my last over the head of a bear.' 
Thb Fauls, Deafened and dizzy, we pushed our way 



through the green, refreshing underwood, i«loiL«ii 
romantic glen, and gained the edge of iho Mesp 4m 
which the impetuous La Chaudiere kapa an^ I b aai i B , 
The shock of so many thousand tens of mimg watM^ nl 
the novdty of a scene so inexplicably^ Snuid, oMijidU 
me to retire a few paces, and gaqi for brtatlu )fy^ 
were dazzled, my brain swam, and my heart begMlt 
beat violently, as though sympathising with the nA d 
the cataract, and hailing it as a kindred apiril I at 
down on a jutting ledge of rock, and my frieod, the ysasg 
backwoodsqian, not a whit leas aioTed and awe-atnfai, 
took a seat by my side. 

True, the bei^t of La Chau^ere {BOoiHMara%lBi 
than that of Montmoienei ; and, true. Weld, the eMnt- 
ed traveller, waa disposed to yield the pafaa to the ktHm; 
but he visited La Chaudiere in the somiiier, wInb thi 
body of water is compamtively smaU. MontmoroKiiit 
very beautiful and pietaresque fall; its finae is kmA 
principally upon its vast he^ht, and ^itreoM dtfai. 
La Chaudiere is less remariutble ior these, than fm h 
stem, terrific grandeur, and hnmense voluuaa lltmlafr 
renci baa an air of open-heartedness, whidi is neat cm^ 
vating ; it desires no ooBceahnent^ and seekd asae^ W 
bares its pure, chaste, snowy bosom to the vsrid. la 
Chaudiere, on the other hand, kivea the retirmcaliltki 
forest, and is so splendidly girt about with graea esaftai^ 
ing woods of -pine, and danc, savage^ seowiing rseki, tka 
I oould not help giving it the preference — VKommfmS^ 
when the snn darted £>wn all his meridiaa glecj apn ii, 
and the usual gorgeous and gigantic bow bc^ods lk» 
tumbling mass. 

A sudden thought having oecnrred to the yooag laet 
woodsman, he started to his feet, and bpckwied metsiil- 
low. Selecting firom the heap ef drift-timber lyka Mar, 
a hem pine log^ of about thirty feet in length, we MM 
it (with the aid of two smaller logs, acting as leveB)iate 
the rapids. It trembled and tottered for anwua^ fib 
soneUitog endued with life ; waa tossed fiesoaly istothe 
air ; whiried about dizaily there for a few firnsitnj minli 
in its descent by the advancing body of waves and Idsb; 
floi^ high on ead ; and then prodpitated iafeatke haSt% 
eauklron beneatk 

Descendhig the piedpiee^ and getting as mmt to fte 
foot of the cataract as poasibk^ we now seated' osniiws 
upon the projeoting angle of ciif^ on sdiich one eatresuty 
of the beautiful iris waa baaed* The aapid and gisviif 
intimacy that had sprung np between the yenng fcatk- 
woodsman and myself, led him to give me soaie litdi 
sketch of his histoiy* Among ether things, he ftoU ■§ 
that his Lidian name^ traashited iato WngKah, wis,fwi- 
bears; that his mother was a squaw; and his Mbm, 
Captain Ramsay, a British officer, who, in cusumsiiiis 
of some deep*rooted dislike he had taken to the woiid' 
or the peo^e in it — had retired into the wildsmiWj 
where he led a Robinson Crusoe sort of lifo, the ideassRS 
and privileges of whieh he wo«ild not OMdiange for aM )fe 
blessings and comforts civilisation oovld lavish apen Im 
Two-b^u» wound up his narrative by giving me a ^mr 
ing invitation to return to the baokw(X)ds with him, aai 
findiog that could not ooavenientl v be aommplisbed, ei- 
torted from me a promise to seek him out in the fofr-v 
autumn — and undergo the agreeable ceremony ef aa intic- 
duction to the captam. 

' On no account, however,* said Two-bean^ 'defer jmt 
visit later than the first week in October.' 

' Why are you so particular in specifying the fintwHk 
in October ?' I asked. 

* Because,' replied he, 'I have to fight a dnel wilkA 
trapper, and would like you to be present. H migfat ii* 
terest you. We have a somewhat novel tnty of JghUq 
duels in the backwooda' 

' Upon my word, you take things oooUgr/ aid I^^Tsin^ 
endeavouring to suppress a laugh. * Is these no pssri*- 
lity of your being lolled P* 

Two-bears shrugged his shouldeM. . ^ t. .- - 

' It will be an awkward affidr, eertsJiily,' slwrse^ he 
' but what is to be dene ? I am iasnilsd by 
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\natk him down. He gets up agam, and fliDgs a chal- 
fengt in my face. I accept it, of coarse, because, if I 
<jik]a*i give liim redress in pal:4ic, he woold retaliate in 
private, and most probably assassinate me. I would not 
spill tht» blood of even a mosquito from choice, or in wan- 
tooneds, but if I find that he is about to sting me — 

then ' 

' True, the ease is altered ; do you use pistols ?' 
' No, I should have preferred them ; but Isaac Crease 
had the selection of weapons, and mode of warfare ; so we 
are to hide in a given eu-cumference of forest, and steal 
upon each other with rifle, tomahawk, and knife.' 
< And, pray, is Mr Isaac Crease a very expert shot ?* 
* Very — very good, indeed,* returned Two- bears, stir- 
rtog up his curls pleasantly with three fingera ' He has 
won the prize at several matches, and fought two or three 
bmsbes of the kind before ; on one of which occasions he 
wounded his opponent mortally, and got his own arms and 
Uffi barkti in numerous places, as well as the greater part 
of bb lefi ear shot away. Isaac is now in the Wisconsin 
territory, arranging his aflkirs, and will return towards 
the end of September.' 

I asked Two-bears what sort of a marksman he himself 
was. He leaped to his feet, laushed, and said I should 
see when we met in the backwoods ; and with a few more 
directions fior my procedure to the retreat of the captain, 
bis &ther, when I arrived in the forests of Ldce Ontario, 
and with sondry admonitions to me not to fiul in keeping 
my pledged wora. Two-bears ffrasped my hand, clambered 
Uie crag, and slowly took his departure. A minute after- 
wards, he turned round, and cried, * Cateh !* I extended 
both palms, and an elegant little silver powder-flask 
dropped into them. 

'That is minA, remember,' shouted the hunter; *and I 
prae it highly. Read the inscription. DouH neglect to 
rptnrn it.' He gave me no opportunity of replying, but 
waved his cap, and was gone. 

I sat a few minutes pondering over the odd adventure, 
and weighing the probability of an illness, or some other 
unforeseen event, occurring to derange my plans, and hin- 
der me f^m fulfilling the engagement into which I had so 
rashly plunged ; then, gazing my last upon the sublime 
iaHs, reluetantly turned my back upon tnem, and began 
to shape my course for Qtiebeo. 

Bat the vexatious little steamboat had left San NiooUs, 
and my only alternative was to walk to Point Levi, a dis- 
tance of ten miles, through a pathless forest, and half- 
eloared eountry, of which I knew nothing. To my utter 
efaagrin, too, I discovered that it would be necessary for me 
to cross the La Chaudiere River. As this rapid stream was 
not more than seventy or eighty yards in width, I resolved 
to swim it ; and had already, indeed, begun to undress, and 
form ray wardrobe into a bundle (xiiiich I intended to carry 
precisely as Csssar did his famous commentaries over the 
Bay of Alexandria), when a tall man, standing bolt up- 
right in a high wa^^n, presented himself upon the clear- 
n^. I told nim that I wished to get to the other side of 
theCSiaudiere, and he had the assurance to hint, in French, 
that, for a ' trente sous * he would drifDe me oter, I sur- 
veyed hun seriously, to see whether he was at all jocularly 
disposed, but, finding him perfectly demure, climbed into 
tlie waggon at once, and tno horse plunged up to the 
blinkers in foam. The waggon filled instantly, and I was 
H>boafe to spring from it, and carry out my original inten- 
tions, when we emerged from the river, and found our- 
selves on a sort of table rook. From hence the horse had 
to plunge again — like a gentleman from the steps of a 
bathing madiine at Ramsgate — into at least ten feet 
depth of water ; a measure which set us afloat a second 
ttiiie, and left nothing of the animal visible but the tips of 
his ears, and a few bristles of his rat-tail. A minute more 
broaght us to another shelf of rock. In the act of scaling 
this, the concern tilted on one side, and dashed me vio- 
lently against the driver, who darted suddenly forward, 
and made a desperate attack upon the hind-quarters of 
his ^uadfupad irith the flat of ft huge, three-pronged 



poor beast to effect another plunge or two, when tfad 
vehicle righted, and we were ashore^ I asked the habitan 
if he had ever forded the river in his waggon before. He 
said, * Non, monsieur,' pocketed the quarter- dollar, and 
bowed with great affability. My way was now clear. It 
ky direct through a small settlement called < New Liver- 
pool,' to Point Levi, from whence I eonld take a canoe, 
and paddle across to Quebec 



LINES 

SUGGESTED BT THE SIGHT OF A DSAD BUTTEBFLT 

IHSUMtfEB. 

What hath onish'd thee, thou bright and beauteous 

thing? 
Thou < child of the sun,' with the rainbow wing I 
Wert thou tired of winging thy joyous way 
On the glorious beam of a summer day ? 
Or weary of kissing the thousand flowers 
That woo'd thee to squander thy sportive hours, 
Satiate with pleasure^ eadi flower-cup thy home. 
While from each to each thou wert fl^ to roam ? 
It may be, I've look'd on thy bright career, 
Till slow to mine eye has gather'd the tear, 
To think how delicious thy lifo must be, 
Untrammeird by earth, rejoicing and fireo. 
But, fiided and cold as thou liest now — 
Oh ! radiant insect ! can it be thou ? 
I see thou art dead^ and cannot tell why 
It seems strange that a thing so bright could die. 
Must not all pay the debt, from great to small t 
The answer comes solenmly— Jt/^ e'en alU 

Thou hast paid it, poor insect ! the spark bas fled. 
And thy bright wings are folded— 2%(m art dead I 



THE FIRST GREY HAIR. 

There is an epoch in the life of man. 
Compelling thou^t, if power he has to think. 
It is not in the palsied hours which brink 
Eternity, that he perforce must scan 
His bygone ways. As one light tinge of gold 
On grain foretells a reaping^Ume to be, 
So doth the first grey hair, which mortals see, 
The coming of their day of doom unfold. 
That sign announces, that a novel thread 
Hath been inwoven with their web of life, 
And that yet more, so long as they have breathy 
And more, must follow. Then with thoughts of dread 
Doubtings and questionings, the mind grows rife. 
< Who casts that shuttle?' The reply is, 'Death !' 

Thomas Smibbbt. 
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A MARRIAGE LETTER. 
Dkab Cousin, — Herewith you will receive a present of a 
pair of woollen stockings, knit by my own hands ; and be 
assured, dear cos, that my friendship' for you is as warm as 
the material, active as the finger work, and generous as the 
donation. But I consider this present as peculiarly appro- 
priate on the occasion of your marriage. You will remark, 
in the first place, that there are two individuals united in 
one pair, who are to walk side by side, guarding against 
coldness, and ^ving comfort as long as they last The thread 
of their texture is mixed, and so, alas, is the thread of life. 
In these, however, the white predominates, expressing by 
desire and confidence that thus it will be with the colour of 
your existence. No black is used, for I believe your lives 
will be wholly firee from the black passions of wrath and 
jealousy. The darkest colour here is blue^ which is excellent, 
where we do not make it too blue. 

Other appropriate thoughts rise to my mind regarding 
fkAOA «f/w»lnn<ra Thft xntwt indifferent fiubiects. when \ 
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viewed by the mind in a soitable flrsme, may furnish in- 
stnictive inferences, as eaith the poet : — 

*TI)e Iron dog*, the ftiel and tosRS, 
The bellewB that h»ve lenthero laoR^ 
The firewood, ashea. aad the smoke, 
Do an to rlghteousnett provoke.* 

Bat to the subject. Tou will perceive that the tops of 
these stockings (by which I suppose courtship to be repre- 
sented) are seamed, and by means of seaming, are drawn 
into a snarl, but afterwards comes a time when the whole 
is made plain, and continues so to the end and final toeing 
off. By this, I wish to take occasion to congratulate your- 
self, that you are now through with seeming, and have 
come to plain reality. Again, as the whole of these comely 
stockings was not made at once, but by the addition of 
one little stitch after another, put in with skill and dis- 
cretion, until the whole presents the fidr equal piece of work 
which yon see, so life does not consist of one great action, 
but millions of little ones combined ; and so may it be with 
you. No stitch dropped when duties are to be performed 
— no widening made whore bad principles are to be re- 
proved, or economy is to be preserved ; neither seaming 
nor narrowing where truth and generosity are in question. 
Thus every stitch of life made right and set in the right 
place — none either too large or too small, too tight or too 
loose ; thus ipay you keep on your smooth and even course, 
making existence one foir and consistent piece,, until, to- 
gether, having passed the heel, you come to the very toe 
of life, and here, in the final narrowing off, ahd dropping 
the coil of this emblematical pair of companions and com- 
forting associates, nothing appears but white, the token of 
innocence and peace, of pun^ and light— may you, like 
these stockings, the final stitch being dropped, and the work 
being completed, go together from the place where you were 
formed, to a happier state of e^iistence, a present from earth 
to heaven. Hoping that these stockings and admonitions 
may meet a ooidial reception, 1 remain, in the true blue 
friendship seemly, yet without seeming, yours, from top to 

— Dollar Magazine. 



THE BABDS OF THE BIBL& 

SECOND PAPBB. 

It is a relevant question. What are some of those endow- 
ments that should belong to the man who would come for- 
ward, thoroughly flimished, for the office of criticising Bible 
poetry t He should be one who believes in a higher inspi- 
ration than that of genius. We should not, indeed, exact 
from bim a very detailed statement of his theory of inspi- 
ration : - but, if he finds not the poetry of Scripture instinct 
with a higher element than human fancy, he may act critic 
as he chooaes, but he knows not what he is doing. Mr 
Qilfillan distinctly asserts again and again the inspiration 
of Scripture, though he declines the formal discussion of 
the subject, as lying beyond the circle of investigation 
within which his object is confined. Speaking of the main 
ingredient of the higher poetry of Scnpture, he observes : 
< This lyrical impulse was not, however, the mere breath 
of human genius. It was the * wind of God's mouth,* the 
immediate effect of a divine afflatus. This, former critics 
too much overlook. They find art where they ought to 
find inspiration; or they cry out 'genius,' when they 
ought to say, with solemn reverence and whispered breath, 
* God.* And by preserving, more entirely than others, the 
lyrical character of all Hebrew poetry, we supply another 
reason for the adoption of our classification. It links the 
effect more closely with its cause — it exhibits all Hebrew 
song, whether simple or compound, from Moses down to 
Malachi, as stirred into being by one Great Breath— find- 
ing in the successive poets and prophets so many succes- 
sive lyres for the music, soft or stormy, high or low, sad 
or joyful, which it wished to discourse.' Elsewhere he 
says — ' The prophet had a supernatural gift That this 
was more than genius, is evident from the terms ap- 
plied to it; the power moving them is always a moral 
power ; it is the ' Holy * Ghost— it is a divine power—* the 



spirit of the Lord is upon them*— -from the purposes served 
by their utterances, which are uniformly, not merely ar- 
tistic, but moral and spiritual— from the objects presented 
to their view, often lymg hid in regions which the most 
eagle-eyed genius was unable to scan— and f^m the mi- 
raculous circumstances by which so many of their messages 
were sealed. That this supernatural power did not inter- 
rupt, though it elevated, their natural faculties, is evident 
firom the diversities of style and manner which are found 
not only among different prophets, bat in different parts 
of the same prophecy.' 

Jn closing his estimate of Malachi, he says : 'And can 
W9 close this old volume without an emotion of unutterable 
astonishment? Here, from the rudest rock, has distilled 
the sweetest honey of song. The simplest and most limited 
of languages has been the medium of the loftiest eloqu^ce 
— the oaten pipe of the Hebrew shepherd has produced a 
music, to which that of the Grecian organ and the La^n 
fife is discord. Here, too, centuries before the Augustan 
age, are conceptions of God which Cicero never grasped, 
nor Virgil ever sung. Race, climate, original genius, will 
not altogether account for this. The real answer to the 
question. Why burned that bush so brightly amid the 
lonely wilderness T is, God, the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, of Moses, Isaiah, and Daniel, dmlt Ihcrdn, 
and the place is still lovely, yet dreadful, with his pre- 
sence.' 

Another qualification to be demanded of the criUc who 
would tread in this highest walk is, cordial aympatliy with 
the great system of revealed truth. We should r^ect, for 
example, as a fully qualified critic of Grecian art, or of 
Greek poetioal mythology, a person void of sympathy with 
the natural veneration and ideality of the Grecian mind. 
In like manner, we should demur to the competency of the 
man to criticise the poetry of Plato's prose, who had no vein 
of sympaUiy with Platonism running through his own mind. 
More vehemently still would we protest against the fitness 
of any man to sit in judgment on the sacred bards, who 
had no faith in Uie divinity of their commission; and we 
would say to Unbelief, even if it would seek to crown with 
laurels the minstrels of the Bible, Touch not with your icy 
fingers thdr glowing brows. 

Here we are entitled to insist on the exclusive character 
of that religion which its Author has enveloped in a halo 
of divine song. An ancient Roman idolater might, indeed, 
admire the poetical fiction of a diflfercnt mythology from 
his own, and could, most consistently with his polyUieistic 
creed, admit a now divinity *to his calendar, in admitting 
a new poem to his library. On this very principle, indeed, 
the Latin poets, drawing on their own genius, or on the 
still more prolific fancy of Greece, multiplied their gods aa 
they multiplied their bardd. But the higher song of Scrip- 
ture is linked to a creed that came not to expand, or to 
decorate, but to abolish all mythologies. The Bible came 
to explode the Greek and Roman idolatry, with all its 
multitude of poetical abstractions, enshrined in their song, 
and conceived as inhabiting earth and sky, grotto and 
stream, plain and woodland, sunshine and shade. But 
the Bible does more ; it not only takes away the basis of a 
false poetry, but asserts its supremacy, by laying the basis 
of a higher poetry, at once grand, simple, and true. We can 
accept, therefore, of no critic as thoroughly competent to 
deal with what is addressed to imagination in Uie Bible, 
unless he have some love to its truth, as wcU as its beauty. 
He must not approach as a critic to its song, if he approadi 
as a sceptic to its creed. And the reason will easily. appear. 
The objects of any art educate and refine the taste by which 
they are appreciated ; and so the great facts and doctrines 
in which toe divine poetry is wrapt, must be grasped and 
appropriated, before the poetry can be felt in all its power. 
While, therefore^ we can accept of the eulogies of such men 
as Byron and Rousseau for what they are worthy w^ at 
the same time, hold that they bad no, plummet for m«^sur- 
ing all the heights and depths of Sc^tur^ i^ti:^^ . 

Wo dwell on this important quaji^ca.^pi^ because we 
think it ought to be found in comblniitioi^wiQi another, 
that may, at first sight, seem to have no affinity with it. 
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We are not plcndiog for rd exolasiTeness, not ctcd for a 
Durrowness of taste. The man should bo able to discern 
beauty whcrerer it exists, who ir on]d sec at once the troth 
and fh« bejinty of the Bible. He most be at once a be- 
HcYer, and a mtm of broad sympathies. If possible, let 
Wm be a ntnn of Shaksperean width of nature, whose mind 
Ims ill it some eye for every kind of beauty, and whose 
heart has in it some warmth of loTe, or at least of pity, to 
beatow on ercry sort of being. Mr Oilfillan comes to the 
Bible as a belieter as well as a critic; and we need not 
tell the readers of the first and second « Galleries,' that he 
is a man of fearless latitude in his sympathies. No nar- 
row-minded, timid, literary sectarian is he. He is catholic 
up to, perchance at times almost touching, the line of a 
latitudinarian. 

*Sant quos cnrricolo polverein ObTnplcnm 
Colleglsse ^rat : metaque ferrldls 
Eritata roth. Tuilnmqae nobills 
Temnun DomiaM dveblt ad Deoc* 

Witb everything that deserves either the name of power, or 
boanty, or earnestness, he has already proved himself to 
have a sympathy. In this new volume, he sternly refuses 
to narrow himself. It is all but startling to look at the 
raddenness of some of his transitions, from names and 
subijccts sacrec*, to those that, in the eyes of manv renders, 
arc utterly profane. Perhaps, for example, he has had a 
design to experiment on the nerves of certain readers, in 
crossing all at once from the herdsman, Amos, to the 
ploughman. Burns, and fi*om tjie Witch of Endor, to the 
witches of Macbeth. This, we admit, is a little strange. 
Some^ would even say it is strange, we should say, it is 
pleasing, to hear him speak as he docs in one page of 
Sbelley, and on another as he docs of Samuel Rutherford. 
Let us hear his own words regarding Rutherford. No 
author ever spoke more justly or beautifblly of that hea- 
venly man. The song * has had many commentaries, but, in 
omr j adgment, the only writer who has caught its warm and 
plowing spirit is Samuel Rutherfjrd, who has not, indeed, 
written a commentary upon it, but whose 'Letters* are 
inspired by its influence, and have nearly reproduced all 
its language. Despite the extravagancies with which they 
abound, when we consider the heavenllness of their spirit, 
the richness of their fancy, the daring, yet devout tone of 
their hinguage, the wrestling earnestness of their exercise, 
their appirings after the Saviour, in whom the writer's 
soul often sees 'seven heavens,' and to gain whom, he 
would burst through Men hells* — we say, blessings and 
perfbmes on the memory of ihose dungeons whence so 
many of these letters Ciime, and on that of their rapt se- 
raphic author whose chains have been 'glorious liberty to 
many a son of God-* The soul waa strong which could 
spring heaven-high under his prison load, and which has 
made the cells of his supposed infamy holy and haunted 
ground, both to the lovers of liberty and the worshippers 
of God.* ^ 

In all his mitings, we see Mr GilfiUan cleaving to Shel- 
ley as if he were something closer than a friend, and you 
are disposed to repeat the words, «What is Hecuba to 
him, or he to Hecuba?* In his earliest publication, in an 
essay most inaptly called a sermon, and containing some of 
the finest sentences in otur language, he betrayed his liking 
for that misled and unhappy poet; and to this day, the 
very name of Shelley makes him yearn with sorrow over 
the wave on which that wandering star went down. Let 
any one read if he can unmoved the short allusion to Shel- 
ley in the paragraph that follows : — 

*We have bad a Milton, 'wasting his life' in loud or 
silent protest against that age of 'evil days and eril 
tongues ' on which he had fallen. We have had a Cowper, 
lifting up ' Expostulations,* not unheard, to his degraded 
country. We have had an Edward Irring, his 'neck 
clothed with thunder,* and his loins girt with the 'spirit 
and the pdwcr of Elias,* pealing out harsh truth, till he 
sank down, wearied and silent, in death. We have had a 
poor, bewildered Shelley, with eyes open to the disease^ 
shut td the true remedy, sincere, beautiful, and lost, as 
a lunatic angel, yet with such melody in many of his 



words, that all men wept to hear them. We have still a 
Thomas Carlyle, who, fh)m the study, where he might 
have trained himself tor a great artist, has come forth, 
and, standing by the wayside, has uttered the old laws of 
justice and of retribution, with such force and earnestness 
that they seem new and burning ' burdens,* as if from the 
mountains of Israel. But we have not, and never have 
had, a class, anointed and consecrated by the "hand of God 
to the utterance of eternal truths as immediately taught 
them from behind and above—spanking, moring, looking, 
gesticulating, and acting, < as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost* * 

Carlyle, we believe, has admitted, years ago, that no 
critic had more thoroughly comprehended his mind than 
Mr Gilfillan. But even his chosen Carlyle he will spurn, 
and even smite, with his torpedo touch, when, in a wrong 
mood, he becomes narrow, and puts on, altogether out of 
character, something too like the sour risage of a misan- 
thrope; and he will tell the author of ' Model Prisons,* 
' how dangerous it is for the greatest to tamper with the 
verdicts of the universal human heart,* and he will turn 
away from some of the doctrines of that pamphlet, as from 
' the foul spittle of a sick and angry giant falling awry, 
and threatening to sully the fair fkme of a Howard.* 

It will not be denied that a thoroughly accomplished 
critic of poctnr must, in his own spirit, know something of 
the inward stirrings of the bard. A critic of poetry, him- 
self void of the poetical temperament, is not unlike a deaf 
man giring forth oracles on a piece of music, or a blind 
man uttering strictures on a painting. Of such a judge, 
every true bard has a right to complain, and say, ' we have 
piped unto you, and ye have not danced, we have mourned, 
and ye have not lamented.' Even Calrin, for example, 
though possessed of an imagination of that class to which 
Bacon*s belonged, can scarcely be said to have had such a 
depth of the poetic vein, as perfectly to appreciate all the 
poetry of those Hebrew bards, on the entire extent of whose 
writings he has commented with such profound learning, 
and with such rare sagacity. There cannot exist two opi- 
nions respecting Mr Gilfillan*8 endowments as a critic in 
this respect His book has all the power, and often the 
abandonment, of a poem, though it lacks the mechanical 
qualities of rhythm and rhyme. This potoer in his book, 
is but the express image of the not easily controllable 
power in his mind; and it explains both what may be 
deemed the fiiults and the extraordinary excellencies of his 
performance. He soars above the mere elegancies of 
Lowth, not merely because he spurns what elegance can- 
not redeem ft^m being tame. He' rises into a higher re- 
gion, because he f^els nature has given him strength of 
wing for the ascent ; and we must not find fault with the 
eagle because it shows a more unwieldy fluttering among 
the lower and more ordinary levels. 

We can easilv predict that the volume will fall in witlr 
critics who will find fault with it for its want of repose. 
We confess to a disposition, occasionally, to second this ac- 
cusation, somewhat heartily, in going along in our perusal 
of its pages, but the immediate recurrence of some passage 
of great power or beauty had the effect of turning the edge 
of such criticism. We believe there may be other readers 
who may not sufBer the keenness of such criticism to be 
blunted by any such considerations. And we must in all 
honesty, probably in unison with this olass of judges, say, 
that there are some strange transitions, and startling col- 
locations, which, for the moment, beget something like 
offence. But then we remember that in nature, wherever 
there is power, there is often strange abruptness. A force 
great enough to dislocate the rocks, sometimes exhibits fan- 
tastic transitions ; but even amid the most violent disloca- 
tions of nature, there is place for the highest forms of beauty. 
What^ for example, in nature is lovelier than a spontaneous 
flower on the edge of some vast and jagged rock. We must 
not deceive our readers, however, by an inapt kind of 
imagery. Mr Gilflllan*s flowers do not appear few and far 
between, amid surrounding desolation. They spring up 
amidst a mass of verdure, and with a tropical exuberance. 
He can, with a few touches, illuminate a chapter of con- 
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tents, or put the liring soul of poetry into the dead body 
of a gTttTnmatioal fbrmnla— as, for example, when refer- 
ring to the eeho of their thoughts, in whieh the Hebrew 
poets delight, in their dual parallelisms, he tells us that, 
*Uke the swan on still 8t Mary*8 lake each thought 
« floats double '—each birth is of twins.' 

It must ftirther be contended, respecting these alleged 
blcmisbes of which we hare been speaking, these little 
specks of froth floating on the powerAil current of our 
author's diction, and which, indeed, are signs of the power 
that is in it, that, predselr like the spray on the surface 
of a torrent, th^ exist rather by a kind of necessity than 
accident. If we might expand this image, we shoiUd say 
that the flow of his thoughts is like that of some riTcr, 
moving all through oterhanging banks, now wild with 
grandeur, now luxuriant in beauty, its waters often tossed 
oTcr cascades, seldom but sometimes calmly flowing in its 
channel, always pure, often deep, but neTor seeming to 
bo deep flrom being simply druin^t and at many a turn 
reflecting the sky aboTe, with its bright axure^ or its * silent 
stars.' It will thus appear that there is great variety 
in the Tolume. The Tariety, however, springs rather from 
the extent of the subjects treated, and the wide range of 
illustration, than from any sinking down from this impe- 
tuous mood, into more tame and commonplace meditation. 
All this stirring power springs from the ardent, poetical, 
we would almost call it lyrical, temperament of Uie writer, 
who seems incapable of writing witnout making his whole 
page glow under his pen. Hu Pegasus, indeed, is quite 
under iiis control, though sometimes there is in it a touch 
of fury; and he fails to rein it in, not fbr want of bridle, 
but from sheer indulgence of the impetuosity pent up 
within. After having hunted down one soaring thought, 
he is immediately in pursuit of another ; and this untiring 
energy, though it never seems to exhaust his own powers 
threatens often to run his poor reader out of breath. 

Mr QUfillan expects the personal advent of Christ at the 
Millennium, and with such an expectation in his heart, he is 
not the man to withhold his avowal of it The thought has 
in it the germ of a grander epic than any that has yet 
been written; but, though we cannot argue the matter at 
present, we may express our conviction that the doctrine 
of the viable Millennial reign of Christ on earth, has in it 
much more poetry than truth. We feel great interest in 
the indomitable hope with which the author looks toward 
the dawn of a brighter day beyond that tremendous night 
which he sees rapidly approaiohing. He tugs sometimes 
frightfully at the alarm-bell, like one who is sure the 
enemy is not fiir oflEl He has veiled, indeed, his meaning 
in a kind of Apocalyptic allegory ; but he sees the near 
future to be iMg with some portentous monster, that must 
be delivered, and must pass through its brief but terrible 
course ere the Millennial glory dawn. 

It would be grossly uigust to ascribe Mr Gilflllan's 
Millenarianism to mere sympathv with what is poeti- 
cal in the hypothesis. We may here observe, however, 
that not mei^eSy in the idea of the Atonement, in its im- 
mediate and in its wider bearings, but in the idea of the 
Church (next to that of Qod, the highest thought that has 
yet entered into the heart of man), there is an amount of 
poetry on which we should like to see such a writer more 
widely expatiating. However the case may stand, in re- 
gard to the choice of the Millonarian alternative, we cannot 
but take notice, that his preferences for characters, for 
soenes, for particular writers, fbr subiects of painting (and 
some admirable subjects of this kind he has suggested), are 
j ust the preferences which a poet would make. He spc^cs, 
for example, of some of the sacred bards with peculiar relish, 
tie approaches them with the warmth due to select old 
friends, and the warmth soon kindles into fire. With what 
rare gusto, for example, does he proceed to his comments on 
EzekicI, liabakkuk, Fcter, and 8t John the Divine ! Thus, 
also, if bo name Shelley with peculiar fhvour, among the 
modern poets, he will name Barid Scott among the mo- 
dem pointers. On the same principle, all the ccarearing 
elements are fkvouritea. He seems to have a familiar and 
yet deep love for the thunder, and so has he for * the terri- 



ble crystal.' He has a passionate love fbr the stars, f»r 
them 'every one,* but specially for one constellation that 
he never saw, « the Cross of tho South.' We cannot but be 
pleased with these idiosyncraues, and there Is an aflnity 
between them and some of the selections of scenes ftod 
characters he has been most snooessflil la realisiog and 
depicting, such as in the passages 'on I>eborah, on the 
Witch of Endor, on Moses, on El^ah, or on the more 
bri^y sketched portraits of Esau, Joab, and QehaxL 

We close with an extract or two, ttom different pages of 
the work, on a fovourite thought of Mr Gilfillan's, ex- 
pressed moat variously and most fblicitously. It is that, 
m the Bible, Beauty has been wedded to Truth. No doubt 
there is a deep philosophy in this. The Holy Ghost has 
consecrated this world as a temple of truth, on whose 
variegated floor, and on whose wide starry dome, are In- 
scribed mauT texts of Scripture. No higher end can the 
beauty of this outer world have, than to be a vesture in 
which truth may wrap herselt Truth is God's, and Nature 
is His ; and he has put a passionate cry into all Nature, 
which his inspired bards have interpreted. And she has 
not cried to Truth in vain, * 0>me and dwell in our hiding- 
places, sit in our great temple, enrich thyself with all our 
gems, adorn thyself with our Rose of Shsxon, and our lily 
oftheVaUey.' 

'The prophet,' says Mr Gilfillan, * excited and Inspired, 
was certain to deliver himself in figurative language. AH 
high and great thought, as we have intimated before, casts 
metaphor from it, as surely as substanoe produces shadow. 
The thought of the Hebrew bard had come from heaven, and 
must incarnate itself in earthly similitudes, or remmin un- 
uttered. Figure, in some cases a luxury, was here a neces- 
si^ of speech. As this thought^ besides, was destined to be 
coeval with earth, it must be expressed in that universal 
cypher which the language of figure alone supplies. B, like 
sunlight, always explains and recommends itself to every 
one who has eyes to see. A figure on the breast of a truth, 
is like a flower in the hand of a friend. Hence, its lan- 
guage, like the language of flowers, is free of the world 
and of all its ages. It is fine to see the genius of poetry 
stooping to do the tasks of the prophetic power. Herse]^ 
a ' cbiughter of the king,' she is wilung to be the handmaid 
of her elder sister. Instead of an original, she is content 
to be the mere translator, into her own everlasting verna- 
cular, of the oracles of Heaven. This singular tStm — its 
soul the truth vt heaven — its body the beauty of earths 
was attached, fbr wisest purposes, to the Jewish economy.' 

' The first fable, as the first disguise assumed by truth, 
must be interesting. Since Jotham uttered the fieroe 
moral of his parable, and fled for his life, in what a num- 
ber of shapes has truth sought for refuge, safety, decora- 
tion, point, or power I Hid by him in trees, she has after- 
wards lurked in flowers, spoken in animals, surged in 
waves, soared in clouds, burned over the nations in suns 
and stars, voitriloquised fh>m mines below and from 
mountains above, created other worlds for her escape, and* 
when hunted back to the fiuniW of mankind, haa made a 
thousand new variations of the numan species, as disgi^ses 
for her shy and tremulous self! Whence this strange 
evasiTcness? It is partly because truth, like all her true 
friends, loves to unbend and disport herself at times ; bo- 
cause truth herself is but a child, and has not yet put away 
all childish things ; because truth is a beauty, and loves, 
as the beautiful do, to look at and show herself in a mul- 
titude of mirrors; because truth is a lover of nature^ and 
of all lovely things; because truth, who can only stammer 
in the language of abstractions, can speak in the language 
of forms; because truth is a fugitive, and in danger, and 
must hide in many a bosky bourn and many a shady arbour; 
because truth, in her turn, is dangerous, and must not show 
herself entire, else the first look were the last; and becauise 
truth would beckon us on, by l^er very basbfiilness, to fol- 
low after her, to her own land, wnere she may stiil continue 
to hide in heaven, as she has hid in earth — but amid forest«» 
and behind shades of scenery so colossal, that it hath hot 
entered into the heart of man to concdve thereot' 

* This beauty is as humble as it is high. It enters injii 
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the IqwHept QoUxbgM, seciire, like our illostrioofl aoTereign, 
ia her own afttive digoity %xA lofty ionooenoe. No altar 
fov trhk divizke Book euperior to the dusty table of the 
poor, nhere^ amid fbul fire and smoke, and (bnler h^urts, 
U lies day and nigbt> gradually olearing the atmosphere, 
and changing the natures around it — where, at first re- 
garded with awe, as a powerful foe, it is next admired as 
an intelligent ooapaBien, and at last taken to the heart, 
as the best friend. Fine, the «big ha* Bible, anoe his 
£Ekther'8 pride,' produced by the grey-haired sage of the 
simple inouafiuaiiy ; bat finer still, the Book dn^ped into 
a gpdlese house, and tha*e left alone, save for the spirit- 
light of its own pages, to w(»k its way and God's will, till, 
at last, it becomes the centre and the eye, the master and 
the magnet, of the dwelling. And, but for its beauty, 
would it so soon have won a triumph like this! This 
beauty, too, is free of the world. It passes, unshorn and 
unmingled, into every language and every land. Wher- 
ever the Bible goes, * beauty,*^ in the words of the poet, 
* pitches her tents before it.' Appealing, as its poetry does, 
to the primitive principles, ^ments, and ' all that must 
eternal be,' of the human mind — ^using the oldest speech, 
older than Hebrew, that of metaphors and symbols- 
telling few, but lifelike, stories— «nd describing scenes 
which point themselves easily and for ever on the heart — 
it needs UtUe more introduction than does a gleam of 
sunshine or a flash of lightning. It soon domesticates it- 
self among the Caffres, or the Negroes, or the Hindoos, or 
the Hottentots, or the Chinese, who all feel it to be intensely 
human, before they feel it to be divine. What heart bat 
must palpitate at the sight of this Virgin Daughter of the 
Moat High, going forth from land to land, with no dower 
but innocence, and with no garment but beauty; yet 
powerful in her loveliness as light, and in hor innocence 
^e as her Father who is in heaven. ' 



THE UNNAMED SHELL. 

IBOM TBB raSNOH. 

At the comer of the boulevard Montmartre, near the angle 
of the Ihubourg, is situated a magnxine of natural history, 
that continually draws around its windows groups of 
furious idlers. Open the door, walk in, and, in phu}e of 
a mere Dierchant, you will be surprised to encounter an 
oriist and a scholar. The man is slill young, yet be has 
explor(xI a portion of Southern Africa; and has joined in 
rgrmidable chases of elephants, lion^ and all the wild 
animals of those barbarous regions. He has sought his 
treasures of natural history in Java, Smmaira, Borneo, 
China, and Cochin-China; Has visited Batavio, Samaran^ 
and Hodura; and jretuued to Paris rich ia knowledge 
and collections. 

It is rarely that you will find him alone. The labon^ 
tory of the boulevard Montmartre is the rendesvous of 
all the scholars, travellers, naturalists, artists, and aathore, 
who bask in the sunshine of celebrity. Tenumag, the old 
glory, yet with so much youth about him, of natural his- 
tory; Wilson, collector for his brother in the Imigf^nim 
undertakiog of oompleting the museum of Philadelphia; 
l^ilippe Rousseau, who bestows life and animation on the 
animals which he points; Ledieu, L^on Qozlan, Biord; 
Delgorgue, the intrepid chaser of elephants; Lagdroni^re, 
who was for one instant on the point of becoming the king 
of a savage tribe, and of whom Dumas, in his * Thousand 
and One Phantoms,' has related in so improbable a man- 
ner a fhbulous episode of real adventures ; Qrav, whom 
London cites with pride among its naturolists; Slitchell, 
director of the London Zoological Gardens; Henry Mon- 
nier, the sparkling reflection ^ Moli^re; Alphonse Karr ; 
Deshayes, for whom conchology and the labyrinths of its 
classifications hove no further mysteries ; De Lofresnage, 
chief of ornithologists ; Emile Blanchord, who spends his 
Hfo in the dissection of living atoms, or beings almost mi- 
croscopical ; Delomarrc-Piquot, who travels from one world 
to another, to gather the alimentary substances with which 
he wishes to endow Europe; M. Michelin, who consecrates 
his rare holidays to an unrivalled collection of polypi ; — 



there they are to be found, every day, studying, admiriDg^ 
copying, describing, all the strange animals thai come 
from every qaarter of the globe to this little comer of the 
boulevard Montmartre, thence to be distribnteti Itmongst 
the collections of Europe and America. 

There may one listen to sallies of fiuioy, seientifis Ais- 
oussions, episodes of likely and unlikely adventures, tales 
that make one burst with laughter, histories that fill the 
eyes with tears, real dramas that fretxe the soul with 
horror, and of whieh the historian is almost always the 
hero. In the midst of all this noise of oooversataon and 
gohig and coming, the master of the estabUshmeot loses 
not a tnoment. He issues orders, he lends a helping hand ; 
he dasses^ describee^ and attenite to strangers ; and oooa- 
sionally sends as presents to other museums unparalleled 
treasures of natural history. Just let us mention, en pOB- 
$ant, that the museum of Paris has been loaded for twenty 
years back with his precious gifts. At each step you take 
in the galleries, you may read his name inscribed upon 
numerous objects, before wludi the curious in. sudi matters 
stop with surprise, and the learned with adouration. 

One evening, he was labouring with his usuol feverish 
activity to form collections of shells according to their spe- 
cies, and after the method of Lamarck; for to popillanse 
science is his forvent desire and constant aim. These col- 
lections would not neariy reimburse him for the trouble 
and cost bestowed upon them ; but they would create a 
fow oonchologists the more ; they would facilitate the stu- 
dies of those who had already commenced their initiation 
into the marvels of a science so attractive, by the bcoutifUl 
objects to which it consecrates itscli^ and this was what 
the enthusiastic §avant wished above all. 

* Ah I ' said one of the visiters, taking up a sh^ll, * I 
never see a spiral, without calHng to mind a drama that 
was once enacted here, and which I will relate to you :•— 

It was eight or ten years ago^ one evening, as it might 
bo to-day. The smoke fh>m five or six cigars filled the 
laboratory with its fiuitastio rings. A himp, veiled under 
a semi-opaque shade, served onlv to render more visible 
the shadows of this strange ehamber. Here and there, the 
glow from the hearth ilhmunated animals from all parts 
of the world, hung at random upon the walls, which they 
oonfiisedly burdened. The master of the magazine took 
up a shell which chance placed under his hand, and pre- 
sented it to a tali man, hoary with age, who was silently 
seated, according to his custom, a little on one side. The 
stranger approadied the lamp, looked at the shell, smiled, 
sighed, and placed it in his pocket A light crash was 
h^rd; he re-seated himseli^ and revived the fire of his 
half-extmguished cigar. Then, perodving that eveiy one 
was looking curiously at him-^* I have broken it,' said he ; 
and he threw the fragments of the shell upon the floor, and 
ground them beneath his heeL 

For sevend instants, there was a profound ulcnce, caused 
by the surprise of the company at this griettuitous destruc- 
tion. The old man continued, with a melancholy smile— 
* I will tell you, gentlemen, wherefore I broke the shelL 
Science, or rather its fonotioism, leads to strange weak- 
nesses. If my folly con anywhere find indulgence, surely 
it will be among you, who ore all more or less collectors. 
Perhaps, I shall even meet with some auditor not only 
capable of comprehending, but likewise of imitating me. 
This sheU is o spiral that has never been either named or 
copied. I possess in my collection the only similar one 
that is known to the scientific world. I procured it, ten 
years ago, from this magazine. The first time that I saw 
this unique shell, my heart beat with joy,' continued the 
old man, with a voice that had regained all the energy of 
youth. * I was poor, but I must have it at whatever price. 
I carried it home with me, and passed entire days in con- 
templating it, and examining its minutest details. Two 
years were necessary to make up its price— two entire 
years of privation. Each month, I carriea the dealer small 
sums, often spared from my most pressing necessities. 
What mattered it? I poss^sed the shell; it was mine 
alone; no one could show me its like. I would not per- 
mit any one to describe it. When, on rare occasions, I 
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displajttd it to some initUited o&es, it wts upon tbe oondi* 
tion that they would not speak of it in their fWunas. A 
lover madly enamoured, is not more jealous than I then 
WM, than I still am, of this treasure. When the two years 
of which I hnve spoken had dapsed, and I had paid the 
prie9 of my deor spiral, I earns here one evening as usuaL 
On opening, according to my custom, one of the boxes that 
contain the shells, I uttered a cry. I had found another 
spiral similar to that which I possessed I Judge of my 
sorrow, of my despair. My shell was no longer unique. 
Ane^er collection possessed a treasure similar to mine. A 
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cold sweat bathed my forehead. Though very poor, though 
I had resigned tbe little employment which I had held in 
an office, and my humble allowance was transformed into 
a pension more humble still, I hesitated not I bought 
the shell, and carried it with me, but this time without 
joy. I possessed several good pictures, dear and old heir- 
looms belonging to my fiunily. I sold them to pay for the 
shell, which I broke as soon as I had made up the price. 
Three years more elapsed, snd poverty weighed down my 
old age more and more. The failure of a bank had de- 
prived me of a little sum of money, the interest of which, 
added to my pension, had enabled me to live, and to aug- 
ment, from time to time, my collection of a few good shells. 
Deprived of this enjoyment, the only one that remained to 
me, I had no consolation but in the possesion of the trea- 
sured hoard which I could no longer increase. My pre- 
cious spiral often detained me before it for hours. One 
evening (never shall I forget the sorrow the sight cost 
me), 1 beheld here— there— in that box— three spirals like 
mine ! Maledictions hovered about my lips. I took the 
shells in my fingers, I slowly examined them, and returned 
them to my friend. ' I cannot buy them,' I said. He 
raised bis eyes, he saw my palor and my tears— my tears, 
gentlemen, for I wept ! He smiled, took a hammer, and 
pulverised the three precious shells. Ton saw what he did 
just now. God bless him for his disinterestedness, and bis 
devotion to an old friend I I should die of despair, gentle- 
men, \t during my life^ another possessed a spiral like mine.* 
Speaking thus, the old man rose, and left us, enveloping 
himself as well as hccould in his fragmentary cloak.* 

One morning, three or four years ago, God separated the 
fanatic conchologist from tbe collection that was his life. 
They found the aged man seated before his cabinet, oppo- 
site to his unique spiraL He had died alone, with his eyes 
fixed upon that which had possessed his affections during 
so many years. His collection has now reverted to the 
friend who showed so much sympathy with bis jealousy 
and insensate pasnon. 

By a strange caprice of fortune, no other spiral similar 
to his has since arrived in Europe. It still remains unique 
and nameless as when he possessed it. For the rest, this 
spiral which occupied so large a place in the existence 
and affections of a scientific man, has, for a common eye, 
nothing in its appearance te justify the intense pnssion 
that it inspired. Its rarity constitutes its value. One of 
our most learned conchologists is now engaged in describ- 
ing, classing, and publishing a drawing of it. We hope 
that, in memory of its first possessor, he will give it the 
name of Vhilice innominata, the « nameless spiraV 



»I hikt the proft!t«loii of a aehoolMmitar to be one of th« mort nae- 
fn\ and vhifh ought to be <if the mo$thoiumxiM9, in a <ommtminaltk.- 

CowUy's Emmi'L . ..__»,-.^ 

Well sung boon bard,* in moralising mood, 
The pallid Deatii knocks witii impartial pace 
At ball and hovel. With polrific mace, 
He fells alike low clown and monarch proud, 
Tbe rude and learned, vicious and the good ; 
Nor amiable mind, nor lovely face. 
He spares, nor wit or valour, gift or grao^ 
Nor patriot worth, nor gentleness of blood. 
If solid Ulent, acquisitions sound, 

Refined, and ripen'd by conooctive thou^t, 
Vast erudition, varied, and profound. 
From the fell foe could have a respite bought. 
The classic Carson still had walk'd the ground, 
And fh)m rectorial chair for ever taught. 



Haviico ventured to testify our high estimate and admiration 
of the literary character of the late Dr Carson, in the above 
sonnet, we trust that the following mmoranda of that emi- 
nent scholar and worthy man may not be found to be unac- 
ceptable to the generality of our readers. Anything that 
sheds light on the habits of thought and ft«mo and for- 
mation of mind of such a man, is of importance. Dr 
Carson received the rudiments, and Idd In iht ^^^^^ 
of his classical education at the once fiimed school oiJ»w. 
lace-Hall, in the parish of Closeburn, county of Dumfrw^ 
Being a native of the parish, as such, he became en&tlcd 
to the rare benefits and privileges of that noble foundation. 
The French tactidans (and who better qualified to pa« a 
judgment?) aver that the mwn success of the conflict— 
and if of the conflict, then, also, of the ftilure campaign-^ 
depends upon the premier pas, the firet step In manceavr^ 
ing the scheme of battle. If it be so In strategy much 
more is it so in mental discipline, and progress, wOx^ 
and conquest To the bent which his luveolle mind re- 
ceived at Wallace-Hall, that taste and prediledion for 
classical pursuits, and that impetus wWch waft^ "™f^ 
ward in his ftiture illustrious career, may be fiurty traeeO. 
This seminary, like other kindred ones, has rincedegira^ 
rated; but, at the time of Carson's tyrodniu*, it tod 
reached, under the auspices and conduct of Mr MundeUf 



rKNELOK AND HIS PUPIL. 

A remarkable instance of Christian resignation was dis- 
covered on one occasion, in the conduct of Archbishop 
Fenelon. When his illustrious and hopeftil pupil, the 
Duke of Burgundy, lay dead in his coffin, and the nobles 
of his court, in all the pomp of silent sadness, stood round, 
the archbishop came into the apartment, and, having fixed 
his eyes for some time on the corpse, broke out at length 
in words to this effect : » There lies my beloved prince, for 
whom my affections were equal to the tenderest regard of 
the tenderest parents. Nor were my affections lost : he 
loved me in return with all the ardour of a son. There he 
' lies; and all my worldly happiness lies dead with him. 
But if the taming of a straw would call him back to life, I 
would not for ten thousand worlds bo the turner of that 
straw in opposition to the will of God,* 



♦ ' FaHMa mors aeqiio pidaat Pe4e pjorenan t 
Reffiusqno torret.'— Horoea, Ode 4. IID. L 
+ To an alnmnus of Wallaco-Hall, we are Indebted for tbe f^lng 
traclcal anecdote, which merits commemoratton, "|^\™5^rS! 
mlcal In some of Iti fbatum. Ainwiff other enKjumenti to tn«JJ«J- 
faetloa of Wallace-HalV the ftmnder has attached » PWj™ »f?i|*f 
beneflts of whldi accrue solely to the bead martcr «?' t^" «j!« >J* 
MrMundcll had been InsP^tlng on one oocasl^ thlsfi^ . t^l^ 
was retnmlng home, and relaxing his «*»!»; «2»»"f^^i*£2i 
two of his shopherdi, when they w^J^^wJ**" J^^ "~ jj "*5J 
.ndden and riotent thnnderstorms so S^««* J\ V°g^?^SfS-J;i 
at once, the two shepherds were strudc dead at hU f«t bya fljshrf 
lightning, while he himself stood, like a P«^S5!*r^"2!Si?S2 
and unscathed. It was aa awful strokel Two ^^'^^S^^°^ 
manStat your cither side instinct with vUallty-the not. mytt^• 
S^s Hcavei I laid low on the ground. Wssted f * Wadwoedwpje^ 
From this stunning sliock, the rector never 'a*»»y««;«[^ **» 
mind at times, and no wonder, lost its firmness ««. •J'JJ^V^ 
summer, when the da/ was sultnr. and the Ay exWWwf ^S."^ 
toms of thunder, his alarm in tbe school wasMOCMrtjj 'ftesi^ 
rogues of pnpihi turned this conrtitutloual PJ^ni^Jioutoiw^ 
count On these occasions, the panic. mtrabOe <«?»^J>«*^« "J^I 
^ousT and communicated itself. Tike an etectric ^^^^^^ 
Sa» They would suddenly start, look wildly out at tbewindowa^wd 
on each other with visages of well -simulated hoiror. TT» Jjjg" 8«^ 
Sly ended, as they wished, in the school ««««fK,* ^*^^» 
master re-.irlng to his study or bedchamber, and g5»3F,£.*™J»" 
ZttenK till the dreaded tempest wsspssL T^« ^ «l«J«;SrS?2S 
herds being so kiUed la. I believe, weU aothcnticnted, and not tnjmy 
means incredible ; but ihe fbllo>»1ng parallel case from ^JtfastcTJaiMS 
wSlaco. minuter of Kirkwall, His bescription of Orkney-W Is 
much more wonderful and hard of beliefc «««»" T««« *S^5„Sf 
rarTwork, and is narrated wrftortm thus :-• The same year the IW 
ning entered a gcnUcman's oow^». f'^J'^^^^J^lt 
inff side for sid^ as they iise to be. and Uljed wy other one; %j^ 
it killed the first, and missed the second, it ki«e4 the ^ rd, sjt 
mtaledthe foni^; and so of the rest, so that sU wcm WUed. and tfx 
remained alive and untouched*'^ wy ^_^ ^^ ^^j^,.^- 
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- — Tfuen duee ct auspice Tsucro — its palmiest state. In- 
<leed, its saa may be said to have risen, otilminated, and 
set with bim. Under Mundell — at once a liberal and pro- 
found scholar, and an enlightened and laborious teacher 
• — H was a piolifio eunabula, whence emanated ever and 
Anon a prbgenj of well-appointed recruits to reinforce the 
"wasted and emaciated ranks of our classical teachers. 
Xhese propagated their superior system and style of 
tuition oyer broad Scotland — ^from Dan to Beersheba, in 
our pedagogical Israel. Many a burning and a shining 
scholastic light has been ignited at second hand from 
tJiese luminaries. To use a classical allusion, it was a 
sort of Grecian horse, pouring forth its elite troops; 
*TlsBndras Stheartaaqne dncea, et d^nu Ulysses 
AthamMqiM TboasqtM^ 

Pdidesqne Neoptolemoa, primasque AUduon 

£t Menelans, et Ipse Epctia.* 

Of (his goodly Argive phalanx, Dr Carson was chief— the 
xnajesiic Agamemnon, anax andron. 

Dt Johnson, in his Life of Addison, has the following 

Just remark, apropos to our theme, that, * not to name the 
school or the masUrs of men illustrious for literature. 
Is a kind of fraud by which honest fame is injuriously 
diminished.' Mundell was principal, or rector, of Wal- 
lace-Hall ; but the hypo-didascule, or usher, under whom 
Dt Carson and many others studied so beneficially, was 
Mr Muirhead, who for a long time prosecuted, and ended, 
the laborious career of a private teacher, or grinder, as it 
is teehniealiy termed, in Edinburgh. It is creditable to both 
parlies, that their friendship endured uninterrupted and 
unimpaired to the last — ^the teacher proud of his pupil, 
and the pupil grateful to his teacher. And such is ever 
the case with those toward and ingenuous scholars who 
haTe benefited most by the tuition of a skilful teaeher, and 
whose genius and industry might, with least iijury to 
their intellectual growth and development, have dispensed 
with such tuition. Burns respected * dommi^ Murdoch ; 
and Dryden, in the plenitude of his fiime, reverenced the 
redoubted Busby.* 'Tis your hopeless dunces and incor- 
rigible idlers, who speak disrespectfully of their ^[uondam 
inalraetors; such boobies as on whom 

'The miinK rod. the mistor's formln/c care. 
Were exerdaed In rain, on wit's despair.* 
Dt Carson^s gratitude expended not itself in mere pro- 
fettsion and vain compliment : but showed itself in such 
Eubstaatial proofs as tended to cheer and smooth the 
deeliniag path of the veteran pedagogue, which, to those 
of his proiession, when hors du combat, is often but too 

: bleak and rugged in this country. We never enjoyed 
the treat of seeing and hearing Dr Carson in the act 
of tuition, though we have formed a very clear idea of 

I its force, gravity, and authoritativeness. The most com- 
petent judges — its subjects — attest that it combined the 
affectionate persuasiveness of the friend with the grave 
* ipse dixit' of the doctor. But, from not infrequent op- 
portunities of conversation, and other sources of infor- 
ination, we have had the felicity to be qualified to form a 
correct, that is, a high estimate of his character. As the 
literature of the scholar challenged our admiration, so the 



* The gratitude, lore, and veneration, whieh the two fn*eat Roman 
moralieta lutve evinced for their itutmcton, is wortliy of all observation 
and iroitatioD. To Itave merited tlie eulogia of such men as Juvenal 
and Persius, we may rest assnred that those preceptors were worthy 
and estimable characters. Here follow their respective testimonies:— 

PirKSics, 
* Jnst at the a^e when manhood set me free, 
I tiivn deposed myself and left the reins to thee; 
On thy wise bosom, I reposed my head, 
J^nd by my better Socmtes was bred. 
Then thy Btralt rule *ct virtue In my siRht, 
Hie crooked line reforming by the right 
If y reason toolc the bent of thy command. 
Wttf ftirm'd and polish'd by thy slcilfiil hand. 
What srar, I Icnow not, but some stsr,. I And, 
lias given thee an ascendant o'er my mhadL* — Drydm. 

JUTRKAL. 

'In peace, ye Shades of onr great-grandsires, rest, 
No heavy earth your sacred bones molest; 
Who phut revtratci to their tuton paid, 



manners of the man excited our )ove and respects He was 
the most unassuming and unobtrusive of men**tfae geneml 
concomitant and proof of solid merit and worth. He acted 
on Horace's maxim, fallere vitam — to steal through iife. 
He had no ambition wumsirarier digito. In the myost ^• 
sipped qf and gossipping of modem cities (in which feature, 
at least, the modern Athens makes good her maternity to 
the ancient Attic matron so yclept), be lived almost incog- 
nito. His conversation was the counterpart of this even 
tenor of private life. It was no noisy, iurbk), and tonuUuous 
torrent, which may give an idea of foroe, and has, indeed, 
a temporary impetus; but whose banbi are naked and 
sterile, and which ends in arid emptiness and murmuriog 
impotence. No; it was the deep, clear, and tranquil 
stream, devolving^ in a fbll, even, and unruffled flow, 
beautifying and fertilising its shores, and at last disem- 
bogubg, like the foodful Nile, its majestic and voluminous 
tide into the ocean! Dr Carson's fame waa. European; 
and bis death has left a blank in the scholastic world 
which Scotland cannot supply. Another bright luminary 
of that cluster, which sheds a glorious halo round the ca- 
liginous cowl of * Auld Reekie; * has been extinguished. 

As scholars of industry and talent, who appredated and 
improved their signal opportunities, were, under the tuition 
of Mr Mundell, advanced to a height of knowledge, and at- 
tained an extent of scholastic acquisition, rarely reached 
and achieved in our grammar schools and academies ; so 
the recipients of this admirable discipline ever retained a 
high esteem for each other. By the by, it is this stinted 
pittance and unsavoury meagreness of scholastic diet ( tanvi 
meditantur aoena) of these, and our other prelusive na- 
tional gymnasia; their rudeness of routine, and narrow- 
ness of range of studies {nam terpitur hum), which are 
the main causes of the insipidify and poverty of the lite- 
rature doled out in our universities. 'Some^ with injustice, 
if not malignity, have lately attempted to saddle the blame 
of all this on the professors, forgetting that the power and 
skill of the builder are limited l>y the nature of his mate- 
rials, and that the first architect in the world cannot rear 
a marble palace and colossal columns of mere mud and 
bricks. No; let the saddle be laid on the ri^t horse. 
The feult is in our supine selres, dear Sandy, and in the 
opprobrious system, to which we so tamely submit, that 
we Scottish stndeatf are starveKngs. But to return. It 
would seem that on* consequence of this superior method 
of training was the generation of a generous esprit du 
corps^iht welding of a commune vinculum, so to speak, 
which kept them, as aluvmi of the same alma mater, inter- 
ested in each other's welfare under all distinctions of 
rank and vicissitudes of fortune — a bond, by the way, 
which, like that of patriotism, unless it be too exclusively 
and bigotedly strained, has a most beneficial effect on 
men's thoughts, feelings, and actions. A tie^ too, it may 
be remarked, esk passant, far more honourable in its prin- 
ciples, motives, and objects, than many of those formed at 
the great English schools. It is^not less true than despi- 
cable, that many wealthy, but vulgar-minded parents send 
their sons thither, not so much for the liberal education 
that may be there bad, nor yet so much in hopes of the 
scholarships in Oxford and Cambridge, to which their 
pupils are eligible, as from the sordid expectation of 
aristocratic and parliamentary preferment and patron- 
age from connections formed with the scions of nobility, 
educated traditionally there from generation to gene- 
ration. But to revert to the Closebum chain, forged 
of more refined and predons stuff. The last time we 
saw Dr Carson was upon occasion of being commis- 
sioned to wait upon him, and request him to visit an old 
fellow icholar, who was laid low on a bed of languishing 
and sickness. Owing to absence from Scotland, we had 
not seen the rector for upwards of a dozen years. He had 
now resigned the rectorship. It was not without emotion 



* It may be proper to state, ibr the Infbrmation of our Southron 
roaders, that * Auld Heekie" is the prrephic term (AngUc^ Old Smcky) 
by which the country follu designnte Edinburgh, from the dense co- 
lumns of household smoke whiw her crowded and castellated build- 
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tktti wt market the change which, in that interval, time, 
and the malady, to wbioh he ultinuktely fell a Tioism an 
the 4th November, 1650, had made on his general firaaM, 
BatnvaUj firm and roboat. The external man waa shat- 
tHred, and the physical atamina imdermined; but there 
naa na deeaj of the inner man — the intellect stood soond, 
and intact in all its pristine vigoor. His eonvarsation 
vss strong, spirited, sage, and impressiya as of yore, if 
Boi more so; and ha was then approaching the vestibiilo 
of the unseen world, or the portals of Olynq^as, as Virgil 
liM it, ^miratmr Um4n Olympi.* Wallers adndred lines 
flashed on onr mind ; their truth was never more empha- 
tically and pathetically verified :•<- 

* The «ral*» dirk cottatre. batter*4 and deciy*d, 

Let's In n«w light through chinks that time haa aiade; 

Stronger by weakness, wiser men become. 

As thi-y draw near to their eternal liome.* 
It remains only to be stated, that ourselves and our mis' 
bion were received most graciously ; and that^ though la* 
bouring himself at the time under severe indispositiom 
ati hour had not elapsed, after bidding him a last adieu> 
before the good man was seated clos^ by the invalid's bed- 
side, with his hand locked fast in that of his con-disciple, 
administering that consolation, which the voice, counte- 
nance, and sympathy of a true fHend alone con bestow in 
such circumstances. 
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THE WORLD OF DREAMS.* 

Thou art not far firom us, brave world 

Of dreams, and ne'er hast been — 
Though the shadows of this toiling earth 

Lie cold and dense between — 
Our busy days, our lonely nights, 

Thy trackless zone surrounds. 
Gore hath no bond, and life no bar. 

To part us from tby bounds. 

The exile crosses to his home, 

The aged to his youth. 
The bard to find his promised land. 

The sage in search of troth. 
And some return with tidings heard 

From angels on their track, 
Which never in the speech of men 

Their souls can render back. 

Thou hold'st the harvest homes of hopo 

That never blest our years, 
The grave of manv a buried grief, 

The ghosts of all our fears; 
For weary wastes and wilds ore thine ; 

But oh ! for one true chart 
To guide us to tby blessed isles 

That lie so fiur apart ! 

Our souls have seen them when thety sought 

Their heritage in thee, 
For wide and wondrous were the realms 

Of which they were made free ; 
With liberty that never wore 

The bondage hard and cold. 
Of shallow praise, or paltry gain. 

To which oar days were sold. 

The dead are in ^ee, we have seen 

Their looks, ond mourn'd no more, 
And the steps have wandered fiir and long 

That met us on thy shore. 
And some for whom we coold forgive 

Our fortunes all the past, 
The loved and the world-parted hearts 

Were with our own at last. 

Not as they meet us here, perchanoa 

The £Gunt, the poor of soul. 
Whom gold can bribe, whom words can sway. 

Whom sin and fear control; 

* FVom * FiUcher's Ladies' Memorandum Book and Poetical Mis- 
cellany for ISdL* 



But tme in love and fina in fsStb, 

And all we deem at times 
They might have been, were this cold ediUi 

Less fall of cares and crimes. 
Oh I lovely art thou, world of dreams^ 

To hearts that find thee thus. 
Made glorious with that better part 

Life never lent to na ; 
Our fields of toil, our tents of care. 

Are pitch'd by earthly streams. 
But our spirit's country lies in thcc^ 

Thou boundless world of dreams ! 

Fbakces BnowH. 



ISMAEL ER-RASCHTDL 
A TALE OF THE BOBBERS OF THE NILE. 

nr.— THB ASa-DBlVEB. 

Onb may conceive that Ismael, just come firom the quiet 
pastures where he had fed his bufEialoes, must have felt 
stunned on entering a city like Cairo ; he had never yet 
seen anything more important than hisignificant ports in 
the neighboarhood of Rosetta. Lost amidst the crowd 
which poured itself along the narrow streets of the city, 
like the waters of the Nile in the canals which cat the 
country, he wandered about at a venture. Fatigue, how- 
ever, forced him at last to stop. He sat down in the cor- 
ner of a square, at the foot of a high wall, shaded by a few 
sycamores. Before hhn, under the covering of a cafd, some 
Arab chiefs, recognisable by their black mantles, were 
talking and smoking. One said, 'Energy pats a man 
above the caprices of fete. live by the labour of thine arm 
and the sweat of thy brow; and, if thy courage begin to 
foil, pray God for aid.' Another said, * If the moon did not 
move, he would never get beyond his crescent I will tra- 
vel east and west ; I will make a fortone, or die away from 
my country.' 'If the dogs see a man in rags,' added a 
third, *they bark after him, and show their teeth; but 
they encounter a man of opulence with their tails wa^ng:' 
This grave and wise discourse struck the attention of 
Ismael : he would have listened to them long enough, if 
half«-dozcn boys, ass-drivers by profession, who had 
hitherto lain peaceably asleep beside liim, had not been 
wakened up by the braying of their donkeys. After pat- 
ting them to rights, they commenced to diatter to each 
other in & bride and gay tone; each told Us fortunes of 
the day, and tossed in his hand the money which he had 
received. Ismael attentively regarded them; like the 
stock-dove which, chased ftom the forest, fells among a 
troop of domestic pigeons, he easily recognised in these 
children fellahs like himself, but their bold manners kept 
him at a distance. However, an hoar having gone by 
without havmg been taken notice o^ he said to himse^ 
< Let me speak to them ; they know the town. Gome like 
myself fh)m the country, they have found a livelihood here.* 
And after closely scrutinising those fellows with a quick 
and cunning eye, he selected the least of the band, as the 
most easily approachable, rose, and waa about to open his 
lips, when the little ass-driver, in a taunting tone, said, 
' Who are you ? Where do you come from, peasant? Ton 
are none of ours.' Cut thus short, Ismael was beating 
a retreat 

* Hold,' said another; ' are you on your way to Mecca? 
You have the pilgrim's staff in your hand.' It was thai 
of the little blind mendicant, which Ismael had brou^t 
away with him. 

* Let him alone,' shouted a big fellow» stronger tiian the 
others ; and, scattering his comrades, who had formed in 
circle around him, continued, ' Say, wlmt is yotir name?* 

'IsmaeL' 

'From Rosetta?' 

'Yes.' 

'You are the same Ismael that d&erted InS, bark at 
Fouah ? Ah ! my boy, you did right to fl^. 1( the master 
had caught you ! ' On this, he related to &% poyfipanions 
Lsmael's adventure with the sleeping aitoi 'Tm Btoiy 
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SQiAcked pleasMtly to tbe asft^drirers, who, greedy now to 
lei^m the sequel, approeehed IsibmL 

< Aa^Jto aW ^ded the narrator, < deserted the same 
day, slipped into another baric, which brought me to Cairo, 
^where things go well with one. Come I what are yon do- 
ins here?' 

•Nothing yel,' replied Ismael; 'I am just arrired, 
and-i^ — * 

* And do not know what to make of yonrself ? * 

* No,' said the little buflalo-driyer, casting his eyes on 
tlie fnronnd. 

* Well, my boy, just you take to ass driving. The 
craft is not difficult €let into the serrioe of a patron who 
bires his donkey; plant yourself in the morning at the 
e ntra nce to the Frank quarters, and, as soon as you espy 
one of those strangers, resembling a pair of tongs, coifed 
in a cauldron, cry o«t» < A good donkey, signore^ Tery good 
donkey.' These Franguis are pitched on seeing everything. 
You hobble them off to the citadel, to the tombs of tiie 
Blamelnke sukans, to the slave-baiaars * 

' It would take a long time to learn all that, and I do not 
luiow the name eren of this square,' interposed IsmaeL 

* Cah ! ' replied the ass-driver ; * as soon as your beast is 
demanded, prick him till he's off at the gallop I Ask your 
route at ihe first comrade you meet And then, when the 
Frangui shows his money, weep, ery, move the passers- 
by ; say, that the infidel, the kafir, has refiised you your 
drink-money. The stranger gets cowed, and he wiil flii^ 
joa a handful of piastres.' 

'And thus declaiming, he turned to his companions, as 
much as to say, am I not right? 

The eloquence of the speaker produced a certain impres- 
sion on Ismael. 

'And the patron,' he asked; 'how docs one manage 
with him?' 

' The master, who hires his as?, is not at your side with 
a rope like the patron of a bark,' replied the young fellow. 
Tou must let him pull your ears, at least three times over, 
before you exhibit all your cash. And then, believe me, do 
not run after these viUanous Jews with the pointed noses 
— they are greedy dogs ; nor after the Copts, who carry an 
inkbotUc at their girdlcs-^they are sly foxes, and yen gain 
nothing by them ; nor after the Turks dressed in huge 
tnrbaus, which tumble over their eyes— they are a poor 
description of folk; but when yon see a Frank, fight with 
your comrades to have him — he belongs, by right to the 
firfit who touches his coat' And, after a momest of silenoe, 
* Have you dined ?' added the asS-driver. 

<No>' said Ismael, with the modesty of one invited, who 
responds to his host 

'So mlich the better,' replied his new friend; 'fbllow 
me.' 

One morning that our young hero, now of the sai^e pro- 
feenon as his companions, bod arrived early at his accus- 
tomed stance, an European mounted his .donkey without 
saying anything, and rode towards the Christian quarter 
of the city. This distriot is, an obscure labyrinth of nar- 
row streets, courts, and covered passages, which are closed 
every evening, and in which it is rather easy to lose one's- 
self^ even in daylight Ismael followed, step by step, with 
his hand resting on the rump of his beast The European 
regarded him fh>m time to time, and, when they had come 
into a street better lighted than the rest Ismael thought 
that he recognised the doctor who had led away the little 
blind girL To assure himself he advanced to the head of 
his ass, and cast bdiind him some furtive looks, while the 
doctor — for it was he— recognised him in his turn. 

< Ahl ah I' said the medical man, 'you have tried not 
a few trad®, I think. Fatimah, who knows your history, 
has told me it Your heart is good, Ismael— courage, my 
boy, God will help you I ' ^hen, as the youth fixed upon 
him some interrogative glances, 'My child,' said he, 'I 
am not a santon, who cures his patients by prayers, nor a 
dervish who has the gift of miracles. Fatimah does not 
: yet see. The cure inll be tedious.' Having said this 
I much, he stopped before a door, which opened to let him 



flomettmsBonr adventurer had good praetioe in condoel^ 
ittg peramu to Old Oahro; and, at the sight of tfaeeoont- 
lesB barks lying in port he fblt his former desire fer tha 
wator revive with new foroe. The recitals of voyages whlefa 
he had heard at the doer of the oafi^ ezdted his vagabond 
humour. Ignorant and poor, Ismad regarded whh ad' 
miraliea the merohanta m ridi costume who spoke ef 
Bagdad, and Ceylon, and Cashmere. Fortune had taken 
up tiB residence in these places; but how reach them? how 
take the first step to wealth? 

Chance, which helps the simile, and people of good dis- 
positions, took in cliarge to get him over the difficulty. 
One more than usually lucky day> Ismael Inmd himself at 
the quay; and, lookmg forth on the watera before him, 
'God be thanked,' he exelahned, 'who has brought me 
here t Before me is the path to those countries, of which I 
have heard so much : I will follow it I shall return with 
my girdle fhll of gold pieces; I shall roll a turban 
of muslin round my head ; I diall throw over my shoul- 
dera the brown caftan of the merchants of Cairo. Fatimah 
will no longer be blind. My voice will be changed, and 
she will no more recognise me ; bnt the wand of palm 
which she left in the eand, I still have it' On that he 
went off to find one of his comrades returning to Cairo. 
' Hold.' said he; ' here is the price of my ass ; carry it to 
my master. Good by ! The dog whieh takes to its heels is 
saved! One day I shall return, if it please Heavenl' 

v.— THl NAEODA. 

Several years had passed away on the Red Sea and the 
Indian Ocean: Ismael was no longer a little, ignorant 
buffalo-herd, or ass-driver. The active life of the sea had 
rendered him strong and robust quick and observing. He 
could read, a fhcul^ which raised him above a pacha, and 
his acquaintance with the art of navigatioi^ if not very ex- 
tended, was yet enough to procure for him, among the 
mussulmans, the title and the rank of ndhodcL, or captain. 

In his quality ef Egyptian, Ismael was eoonomical; 
which would mean with us that he was a miser; the 
Oriratals are all that» fiicnt by taste^ and then from fear. 
As they live in a move retired style than we do, they love 
to conceal their treaanres in their houses, to keep their 
fortune in their own hands. Besides, who would not aim 
at seeming poor in a oonntiry whera riches invite the 
cupidity of the pachas, the aghas, and the beys ? Ismael, 
fiuthfhl to the mannera of his raoe» did not carry his head 
higher than before, although he had now amassed a tole- 
rably round sum. If he. looked forward to the day when 
he could comfortably quit the sea, he siud nothing of it 
to anybody. Perhaps, also, like the gamester, who hesi- 
tates to quit the play as long as the gains are on his side, 
he involuntarily recoiled from the hour of withdrawaL Be 
that as it may, five yean after his departure from Cairo, 
be found himself commander of a vessel, at anchor in the 
bay of Mocha; it was one of those enormous barks of one 
mast which are called bagglows. The last bales of coffee 
having been got on b<»rd, the nakoda, Ismael, ready to 
set sail for Indhi, had nothing to do but finish his arrange- 
ments with the Arab and Persian merchants of the town. 

Under the shade of acacias, seated on a divan, with his 
pipe and coffee, amongst a crowd of buyera and others, 
Ismael was winding up bis thoughts fbr departure, when 
an Egyptian merchant of his acquaintance approached 
him. 

'What is new from Senna?' demanded Ismael; 'do the 
Arabs still pillage the caravans ? ' 

'My camels are arrived in port,' replied the Egyptian. 
'The country is safe at present; bv^ not so the town, 
methinks.' And whispering in the ear of Ismael, 'You 
know, nakoda,' added he, 'these fine Ceylon pearls which 
I buried in my cave, and which I hoped to sell at Con- 
stantinople f thtn^ are stolen.' 

'There are a dozen of rogues here,' replied Ismael, cast- 
ing his eyes round on the aitas wbe were stretching them- 
selves under Uie shade like leopards; 'I do not like these 
Turks.' 
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mM^hftiit} * a good man, by no means proud, aad wko has 
lent me money. He has promised to seek out tbt thiet . 
To «XQite his zeal, I hare p)«}ged myself to giTO a thooaaiid 
sequins to any one who will bring me back my pearls* 
That is not the tenth part of the ▼alue. Do yon know this 
All^Agha?' 

*No. And he is busying himself mnning after the 
thief?' 

* This moment he i& He set^ oat yesterday to arrest 
some of his men who have deserted with arms and bag- 
gage ; with my poor pearls also, I am sure.' 

On this, the two friends parted. Next day, at evening, 
as the breese b<^gan to blow, the bagglow of Ismael weighed 
anchor. This Nubians, who tbrmed almost the whole body 
of bis crew, hoisted the gigantic sail to the stroke of the 
tambarine; the yard, thirty oubits long, got slowly to 
rights, by snccessiTS tags; and the bark, catching the 
wind in its canvassi stole oat of the bay as the last rays 
of the snn glittered on the Arabian sands. The town 
of Mooha, seen between the sea and a rast horison of moun- 
tains, presented nothing but a girdle of walls flanked with 
turrets, aboTC which stood out here and theie the point of 
a minaret, the Terdant top of the date-tree, and the pale 
green foliage of the terebinth. 

When Ismael got on deck next morning, he was some- 
what surprised to find a passenger, whom be had not re- 
cognised before, standing at the prow of his ship. The ilki- 
known was dressed in the manner of the Mussulmans of 
India; and in answer to some questions, put by Ismael, 
he replied, with great humility, that he was a poor Hindoo 
pilgrim retumiog ft*om Mecca, and that he hod stolen an- 
obserred on board, lest he should be put again on sliore 
by the captain. The sailors, whom he had bribed with n 
trifle to be reoeiTed, seemed greatly edified by his prayers 
and speeches; while Isinael, on his side, saw no great in- 
conyenience in according a comer of his ship to Uiis poor 
wretch, whether vagabond or pilgrim. Besides, the pre- 
sence of a mendicant, who has fbrtlTely embarked in a 
Persian or Arab boat, is a common incident, and the crew 
find no difficulty in sharing their rations with one whom 
they regard as &e guest of the Divine Being. 

During some days, the pilgrim, inoommoded, no doubt, 
by the rolling of the ship, to which he appeared but slightly 
habituated, remained squat at the prow of the Tessel, 
fingering his chaplet of amber beads, and mattering the 
innamerable names of Allah. The sailors brought him 
fruits, and some morsels of the cake, greatly relished among 
the Arabs, made of honey and almonds. A pipe and 
cofl'ee were often presented him by Ismael, who, as he 
paced up and down the deck, addressed kind words to 
him. The pilgrim gradually eat with a better appetite; 
he awoke from his torpor, and, like a man who had need 
of exercise, began to walk about like others. His step 
grew more and more firm ; he stood erect, with his head 
up, his hands behind his back, so that Ismael began to 
think he had an air rather too military for a Hindoo. 
This led him to exercise a species of surveillance over bis 
passenger, without betraying his distrust in the slightest 
manner. One day, Ismael, baring rubbed his pistols, which 
bad got a little rusted with the humidity of the sea, left 
them, as if by accident, on the capstan, at the prow d the 
ship; be then withdrew behind the stem gallery. The 
pilgrim was not long in approaching; he lifted the pistols 
with a firm hand, and adjusted them as if for an enemy. 

* Behold a pilgrim who fingers fire-arms better even than 
the beads of his chaplet T said Ismael to himself. * That 
Uindoo has been bom nearer Smyrna than Madras. I 
have seen the fallow somewhere, with a turban on his 
head, and pistols in his hands, just as at present. It is a 
Turk who has changed his skin.' 

The bagglow, however, was making her way through 
the Indian seas. True to his rdle of pilgrim,*the stranger 
was making friends with the sailors, telling them incidents 
of his voyages from Medina and Mecca, and gradually fix- 
ing their attention more on himself than on Uieir nautical 
duties. The Arabs on board, serving in quality of ofiScers, 
complained of the Nubians to the nakoda; Ismael resolved 



to w«teh yet more narrowly his mUitary pBgiim. Bw 
this purpoee, one evening, be squatted himseU on deok, 
ooBOsaling his features, while the ntgnoea, aaoosiipg -to 
custom, formed a circle round the paaeeoger. 

* My ohUdren,' said he to them, «yoii teve JNVgb work 
of it here. Well beaten, ill paid, and——*' 

* Badly fed,' interposed a Nubian of athletic form, 
afflicted with one of those formidable appetites which no- 
thing can appease. 

*God is great ! ' contbued the pilgrim ; 'he oan bestow 
on you treasures hid in the bowels of the earth and in the 
bottom of the ocean. I know countries where people find 
sequins in abnndanoe, where they bring up pearls in haad- 
fbU (the negroee listened with open mouths), and U?e 
happy under the shade of hananaw, with nothing else 
to do.' 

* Is it very fkr ttom here to such * paradise^ haddji? ' 
demanded several voices. 

< Not so fkr as firom here to the paradise of Mahomet,' re- 
plied the pilgrim ; ' aad I could conduct you there^ if I were 
your master.' 

Here he stopped. Ismael heard enough to comprehend 
his plans. 

Next day, tlie nakoda made his Nubians work roughly, 
so as to try their temper. 

' That laiid there,' said the pilgrim m a low tone, point- 
ing to the high mountains of Bombay, now coming in riew, 
* is not where I would lead von, if I were your chie£' 

* Silence I ' shouted Ismael, in a firm tone ; ' make ready 
the anchors ! ' 

* Overboard with the nakoda and his Arabs ! ' murmnred 
the pilgrim, hidden behind the sailors; and he drew from 
beneath his tunic a pair of Turkish pistols, similar to those 
whidi the a'itas carry. 

Exciiod by the words of the haddji, the blacks muttered 
some wild oaths, but no one of them durst yet approach 
his captain. * Oo wards,' uttered the pilgrim, Mnto the sea 
with him, and the ship is ours ! ' and, as he spoke, he put 
himself at their head. This movement drew on some, the 
boldest of whom, brandbhing an oar, rushed fbnously for- 
ward towards the poop. Ismael, who followed the motions 
of the follow, brought him down with the shot of a pistol, 
and sprang upon U>e pilgrim. The Arabs marched along 
with him. Deserted by the blacks, the instigator of the 
revolt recoiled as ikr back as he eould: then, leaning 
against the bulwarks, he held his pistols, the barrels 
lowered, like a man suddenly petrified ; while the negroes, 
terrified at the death of their comrade, ceased their cla- 
mours, and fell on their knees, sobbing and asking mercy. 

*Had(\ji,' exclaimed Ismael, May down your arms, or 
you are a dead man ! ' The j^lgrim's hands opened, and 
his pistols tumbled on the aeck. <Tou are a liar and 
traitor, haddji,' continued Ismael; 'I have seen you at 
Fouah; those pistols there yoa onoe turned upon me; 
you were then an ai'ta, and you fired. The little cabin-boy 
of Fooah holds you in his bands.' 

* Mercy I ' said the aita; ' pardon me, I wUl pay a gene- 
rous ransom.' 

* Falsehood ! ' replied IsmaeL 

' I speak truth,' exclaimed the aita. ' Below, there is a 
packet of my aitan dress. In the girdle — I speak truth — 
seek well, and you will find four large pearls.' 

' From Ceylon, are they not ? ' 

* Tes, pearls firom Ceylon, and of great value.' 
' Which you stole, brigand 7 ' 

* Which I found,' stuttered the a'ita. 

'You lie ! ' thundered Ismael, in a terrible v<^ce; <yon 
stole th^m^fi'om an Egyptian merchant who was your 
creditor ; your name is Ali-Agha; you stole them ! ' 

The aita stood like one expecting sentence of death. 

* Sailors,' said the nakoda Ismael, addressing his men, 
' make ready the anchors ! ' The negroes burned off this 
time with the docility of such as have some pecoadillo to 
get pardoned. ' And now, toss this dead rascal of a mu- 
tineer overboard, and put that Turk who betrayed our 
hospitality in irons ! ' (~^ O O qI P 

Two days after this scene, the barl came into Bombi^. 
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Ismael Tcrtofed the alia to liberty, with these words: — 
* Ooi'viliam I Before you is a eouatry of the Frangois, who 
hang* HianB, assaeewB, and traitors— beware ! ' As to 
himseli; he tfold hie bagglow. and returned to Moelta in a 
stranger ship, not Teotaring, after what had passed, to 
trust his fortune and person in the hands of the crew again. 
On going on shores he went to see his firiend the Egyptian 
merchant 

< Well ! * said he to him, < have yon found your thief 7 ' 

* Alas : no,' sadly leplted the Egyptian. 

< AH-Agha, that honourable mao, has then been disap- 
pointed in iiiB reeearches? * and, as hia firiend made no 
answer, * Hold T added he, <I have been more fortunate 
than he. Here are four pearls which chance brought into 
my hands; if only they could replace those which yon 
have lost!' 

The merchant looked at them with the experienced eye 
of a shepherd, who Icnows one of his flock amidst a thou- 
sand ; be then handed oier to Ismael the sum promised to 
the person who siiould restore them to him. 

< Thanks,' said the nakoda; *I have won your sequins; 
all is well that ends well; I say adieu to the sea, and re- 
tom to the borders of the Nile.' 

VI. AKD LAST.— THK RBiS. 

The adventure of his childhood and youth returned to 
him in lively colours, as he arrived upon the hills Arom 
which the traveller discovers Cairo quite entire^ as it 
stretches along the base of the citadel, the Nile winding 
ont of view, sometimes hemmed by the sands, sometimes 
by gardens, and the pyramids, at Uie horizon, resembling 
three gigantic tents pitched at the entrance to the desert 
This magnificent spectacle draws cries of admiration and 
tears of joy flrom the pilgrims who are returning from 
Arabia ; and it made the heart of Ismael, who had come 
firom a much greater distance, beat audibly. A great num* 
ber of blind people were asking alms — they are numbered 
by thousands in the capital of Egypt— and he gave them 
something with emotion. Each time that a woman deprived 
of sight advanced, he trembled, lest he should recognise 
Fstimahi the little blind mendicant of the borders c^ the 
Nile. 

The day after his return to Cairo, he soaght the house 
of the European doctor; who, having prospered in busi- 
ness, inhabited a pretty house in the Coptic quarter, be- 
tween a court where a fountain was murmuring, and a 
garden planted with vines and fig-trees. As he knocked 
at the aoor, the Egyptian felt a sort of trepidation, and 
could with difficulty stutter out a few words of inquiry. 

* Tell him to come in,' said the doctor; 'who is be?' 
And, as he advanced from* the side of the court, he saw 

Ismael standing, in the manner of a dependant who ap- 
proaches his patron. 

* Excellent seigneur I protector of the poor ! consoler of 
those who are in trouble 1 may your happiness augment 
from day to day— may the lamp of your prosperity shine 
always with a brilliant flame!' 

* What more?' said the doctor. 

< You do not recognise met' exclaimed Ismael, asto- 
nished. 

* No; of what malady have I rid you?' 

* It was not I whom you took in charge^ but a poor 
blind girl.' 

* Fatimah !' interposed the doctor, lifting his eyes upon 
him. * In that case, you are Ismael, the cabin-boy, the 
herd, the ass-driver— and then what more?* 

'The nakoda,' replied Ismael; *I have navigated the 
Indian seas.' 

* And made a fortune ? I am delighted to see you agun I 
Be seated, nakoda.' 

The doctor clapped with his hands for pipes and coffee. 
The infidel and the true believer sat side by side on a 
divan, near a window which looked out upon the garden. 
The children were walking there in the shade, attended by 
a young girl dressed in the elegant oriental costume which 
the women wear within doors. A scarf of white muslin 
surrounded her head, and enveloped the neck; her figure 



was emlurMod in a small vest of Turkish cloth ; and Inirge 
embroidered pantaloons descended from under her tunic, 
&lling over the feet She sung in an under4one, as she 
gathwed raisins and figs. 

While the occnpants of the divan were smoking together, 
the doctor asked Ismael about his voyages ; and he^ too 
good a Mussulman to cast curious and indisoreet looks 
round about him, answered the questions of his host wuh 
great gravity. He also had questions to ask, but he did 
not know how to p«t them. And then, if Fatimah had 
been cured, the doctor would have doubtless informed him 
of the feet at the moment of reoogniaing him. 

' And so, my friend,' replied t^ doctort after ik moment 
of silence, and as if he wished to prolong the conversation, 
* Ood has recompensed you ? I foretold you of it I also 
have got on pretty weU at Cairo : a few fortunate cures. 
You see, Ismael, 1 have a fine house and garden.* 

As he spoke, he drew Ismael towards the window. The 
young maid was still singing under the fig-trees, and her 
voice made the Egyptian start On seeing their papa at 
the window, the diildren took to running; they brought 
some fhiits, which the doctor offered to Ismael ; but be, 
DAotionless, with a fixed look, songht to discover the fbi- 
tures, which the maiden, on perceiving him, had concealed 
under her veil He regarded her thus for some minutes, 
as a mariner attempts to recognise some known land under 
changing vapours; then, all at once, he exclaimed, ' Fa- 
timah I' and threw into the garden the wand which he held 
in his hand. 

At that cry, the yonng girl lifted her head, then bent, 
trembling, took the twig of palm in her hand, and, as if 
suffocated by the remembrances which this forgotten object 
recalled to her, she bnrst into tears. 

* See^' said Ismael, * she weeps on finding me again, as 
I wept on losing her.' 

* 1 do not suppose that that is from sorrow,' replied the 
doctor. ' You recollect that you regarded me rather 
moodily, Ismael, wh^ I took her away; and 1, I assure 
you, repay you at this moment, for you are going to carry 
off the friend of my children. The attention which I showed 
her in her malady, she has paid me by ber affection for 
them. We are quits. Take her. If I have put your pa- 
tience to the test, it is because, when you entered, I knew 
that yon were come to lead her away. 

Ismael bought a bark at Rosetta, which he commanded 
himself, in quality of re'is. On his arrival at Rosetta, he 
had a corioeity to see the cabin of the fellah, in whose ser- 
vice he had passed his early childhood. The old couple 
were, no doubt, dead, for he found them there no more; 
there remained no inhabitant but the cat, now grown thin 
and half-savage. As to the dogs, they were prowling about 
in the neighbourhood, more hungry than ever. However, 
instead of barking on the appearance of Ismael, they seemed 
to claim his protection; which recalled to the now rich 
felhh the words of one of the three Arab chiefs on the 
square of Cairo—' If the dogs see a man in rags, they bark 
at him, and show their teeth ; but, if he comes well-dressed, 
they run to meet him, wagging their tails.' 



CURRY AND RICE. 
Captain Basu. Hall, in the third series of his entertaining 
' Fragments of Voyages and Travels,' gives us the follow- 
ing information : — » While we are on the subject of curry, 
a word or two on the history of this most delicious of all 
the varieties of the family of stews may prove acceptable 
to true lovers of good eating. In the first place, I dare say 
it will surprise most people— old Indians inclusive — to 
learn that Uie dish we call curry (pronounced kari by the 
natives) is not of Indian, nor, indeed, of Asiatic origin at 
all. It is not known to the Persians, Arabs, Chinese, Bur- 
mans, Siamese, or to any of the Indian Islanders. Neither 
is it known, even at this day, to the inhabitants of Hin- 
dostan itself, except to such as are in frequent communi- 
cation with Europeans. Even the word curry, or kari, is 
not supposed to be of genuine Indian origin : in short, 
there is reason to believe that curries were first intro- 
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doGod into India by the PoriiigiMfe ; and ibis m/nw m m 
Bome degree sopported bj the consideration thai obiliet or 
capsicnms, so inTariably one of the moot importaat ingre- 
dients, are known to be natives not of Asia, but of AoMrica. 
I have 80 often watehed the palanqoin-bearert and other 
natives preparing their snpper, whioh, after the fashion 
of tht Bonsai is their ^reat meal, that I tUak^ opon a 
pinaK I eoaid make a tolerable onrrx m7sel£ I would Bet 
abonfe it thus :--I wottU firat pound together twelve partu 
of coriander seed, two of blaok paper, oaeof oajeane, three 
of ennunin* and five of pale turmeric ; Ihen add a few 
cloves^ a bit of cinnamon, half a nutmeg, and two or three 
onions. In India (I mean on theeonttnent of Uiadostan), 
the liquid or gravy which is added to tbeoe spiosriea, be- 
fbre the fish or meat is pot in, ooasisti generally of ghee, 
whioh is boiled or clarified butter. This ghee, which is a 
considerable article of oorameroe in India, is preferred to 
butler in making onrriee, and that which is fMrmed from 
the milk of the bnfialo is considered superior to that made 
from oew*s milk. In the northern provinces of India, it is 
commeo to add a little milk or cresm, and still more fire- 
quenlfy a little curdled and acidulated milk, called dhye. 
The Malays generally make the gravy of their curries of 
the ground kernel of the tmk oocon not, instead of using 
butter or gbeSk As to the kinds of rice which are eaten 
with curry, they an innumerable. Tfa^ differ in almoet 
every province of India, in each of whkdi, also, there are 
upwards of a dosen varieties. What is curious enough, 
the inhabitsnts are so attached to the particular kinds of 
rice produced amongst themsehrea, that it is with extreme 
difficulty they can be made to eat any other kind. Th«s, 
at the first eftablishment of our new aettlentent of Singa- 
pore—at the extreme er southern end of the Malay pe- 
ninsula-^the native droops or sepoys would not touch a 
gnijn of tho beautiful noe of Java, 6iam, and Oochio* 
Chins, although the Europeans preferred it greatly to 
that of Bengal Mr Crawford, the governor of Stnganere, 
from whom I have proeured most of theee details, had the 
greatest difficulty in prevailing upon the Bengal convicts 
to eat the fine rice of OMna, just as if the superintendent 
of the hulks in the Thames wero to find coercive measures 
necessary to induce the Pate and the Saundersee of their 
gangs to eat the whesten bread of Kent, instead of the po- 
tatoes and oaten cakes of tbehr native land l The finest 
rice in Hindostan, in the ofHuion of many persons, is pro- 
duced in the province of Behar, commonly called, from the 
capital, Patna rice. This is oodtlvated in about the lati- 
tude of 20 deg, north. But the finest of all is grown 
oonsiderftbly farther north in the province of Rohilcnnd, 
and called, from its principal market, Pillibeet, a town 
lying between the 20th and 2»th degrees of north latitude. 
And it is a singular fiict that these, whioh are undoubtedly 
tho two best kinds of rice, should be produced in countries 
and in latitudes where ft is only an occasional object of 
culture. Rice is not the staple com in any country lying 
beyond the tropic* 



pmuTT or imiD. 
Purity of mind and habit are essential to vigour of body, 
manliness of BOol,tbe greatest force of thought, and the long- 
est duration of life. * A chaste soul,' said Bernard, * is by 
virtue tliat which an angel is by nature ; there is more 
happiness in the chastity of an angel, but there is more of 
courage in that of a man.' The remark of Cicero on this 
subject is striking, if we consider the ago and country in 
winch it was made. * This grand law,' says he, * differs 
but a little from tho religious institntions of Numa. It 
requires that one should approach the gods with a pure 
hearty the central sanctuary of a chaste body; but we 
should understand that, if the body is required to be chaste, 
tho soul is vastly superior to the corporeal frame, and 
therefore has still greater need to be pure ; the stains of 
the body will of themselves disappear in a few days, or may 
be washed off by a little water; but neither time nor the 
greatest rivers can remove stains from the soul. ' It is an 
interesting (kct that Providence allows only such creatures 



of their admiration. Corrupt geniu% however p ete iii^ has 
never created a lasting work of art that is lascivious in 
chaiaoter. The h— d of vtolSBcaor #s yt wnpt> deaplf tfc» 
depraved instlnata of the heart, soon 4 M Mi gt wrth w«rti^ 
to oblivion. Paris, Florence, Ronie» kave no p rwd ufl l io Ms 
ofarteiseotialiy beautiAil,grand,or snbfime, Aalwft^ 
a natnre to oresta on tba cheek of a vestal the^glMMt 
blush. Many have attempted leird subjects; but, by the 
conservative law of Qod'wholy govwnmeni suchliiiiMnoes 
are speedily drivte into darkness, and oonsigoed i»the 
worm ; while tboee mastsrpiecsB which ilhHIrale and^adMy 
virtue, like troth, live on fi>r «vnr. The virgfin mo llrt i 's j 
and oherabie youth of Mnrillo and Raphael are heavenly I 
beings on canvass, and will perish only when matter itself I 
most die; and even then, the recollection of them will live ! 
in the memories of the sanctified as an element ofiwOTtsl 
bliss. The group of LMoeon, which sends a thriU of 
emotion through one's soul years after it was first seen; 
Niobe, and herde^airing children; Brutus^ with his im- 
pressive mien; the Gladiator, sinking in Us own heaiCs 
gore; Apollo, beamkig with supernatural glory; said the 
exquisite work of Cleomenes, * that bending statiM that 
delights the world ' — are all imperishable, not bocanse they 
are cut in marble ; but because the ideas they embody sre 
divinely pvn.—Pr<fvtrb8 for the People. 

A RIART IN Tm BIOHT PIACI. 

I am wedded, Coleridge, to the fortunes of my sMcr 
and my poor old fiuher. Oh ! my friend, I thiok» some- 
times, oould I recall the days that are pas^ wUoh among 
them oould I choose! Not those 'merrier days,' net the 
* pleasant days of hope^' not ' those wandering with a fiiir- 
haired maid,' which 1 have so often and so feelingly re- 
gretted, but tho dio^ Coleridge, of a mather^s Ibndness 
for her schoolboy. What would I give to call her badL to 
earth for one day, that I might, on my kn se o ^ ask her psap* 
don for all those Utile asperities of tompety whieh fimm 
time to time hava given her gentle spirit pain; aad tfas 
day, my friend, I trust willoome, when tbsrs will be * tame 
enough for kind ofiees «f love,' if 'heavsB^ stesnal yaar ' 
be owns. Hei«after. her mask spuit shatt.aot vepioash 
me. Oh, my friend, ouUivato the filial feelings I And let 
no msn think himself rekaaed from ths kiwi ^shanties' 
ofrelatiooship. These shall give him peaoe at last^ These 
are the best foQDdMMMi for everjrqismss cC bsaewolencs.-^ 

TtlOUflHt FOB A rSKKTULVkEB. 

Collins, the freethinker, or deist, met a plain country- 
man going to church. He asked him where he was going. 
*To church, sir/— < What to do there?'— * To worship 
I Ood.'— ' Pray, whether is your God a great or a UttW 
God ? '— ' He is both, sit-.*- * How can he be both ? *— * He 
is so great, sir, that the heaven of heavens cannot oonkab 
him ; and so little, that ho can dwell in mj heart' Collias 
declared, that this simple answer from the countryman had 
more effect upon bis mind than all the volumes which 
learned doctors had written against him. 

TBB BOT AHD BIS DBAD BIID. 

< What occasions that melancholy look? ' said a gentle- 
man to one of his young favourites, one morning. He 
turned away his fisoe, to hide a tei^ that vras nadj to 
start from his eyes. His brother answered fenr him— 
* Mother is very angry with him,' said He, < because he 
would not say his prayers last night; and heeried all day, 
because a sparrow died of which he was very Ibnd.' The 
little mourner hastily turned vonad, and, tooUng «b sft^ 
exclaiiped— * I could not say th^ will be done, besssmcof 
my poor bird.' The gentleman took him by the h m i^ sn^ 
pointing to his schoolfellows—' Mark the ohsswaiSftf^-ssU 
he, * ftx>m the youngest priBsent, onl/ stcyeam nMi #» it 
explains the nature of prayer, of wlnehf psahsfs^SBaMOf 
you are ignorant Many persons repeat words, whft MHsr 
prayed in their lives. My dear boy, I am vsiy tfnA taind 
you were ofnid to say to Qod what you oon>d m e ln ayS l^ ly 
from your heart; but you maybsgof hbtt tl^^PfSf^^W^ 
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THE EXCURSION TRAIN. 

Tbb smios of the age, albeit a mysterioiifl gentleman, 
rallier erratic in his moTements, and somewhat diffioalt 
to bring under the control of Tenerable maiima, ia un- 
doubtedly a diligent caterer for the amusement of the 
peoples Open air, romantic scenery, splendid Tiews, ex- 
cellent accommodation, excursion trains, steam fbr the 
million, cheap trips * there and back again,' may all be 
had, not by the noble and the rich dt only, but by the 
large and interesting fiunily of the mobihty. What a 
change since the * Salisbury JoumaV one hundred years 
ago, exhibited the following adTertiaements !— 

*TaB oiJ>etAvi>nio oovstakt Fsooms FLToro Wagooii; 
i» Thrtt Daps, 
Sets eat wUh Goods and Patienfen from Froome lOr London, every 
MaoduTt by One o'clock in the ni(Hminff, and will bo at the King's 
Anns Inn« at Holhorn Bridge, the Wednesday following^ by Twelve 
o'clock at noon, from whence It will set out on Thursday morning, by 
One o'eioek, for Amesbnry, Shrewton, Chitteme, Heytesbory, War- 
miniter, Flreome, and all other places adjacent, and will continQO, 
allowing each passenger fourteen ponnds. and be at Froome en Satur- 
day hy Twelre at noon. If any Passengers hare occasion to go from 
eltlier of the aforesaid Ftaees, they shalfbe supplied with able Horses 
and a Owdt by ^m&fh Clavey, the Proprietor of the said Flying 
Waggon. Tha^Wagfoa calls at the White Bear In PlocadlUy coming 
in and going oak* 

*Tackto9 Fltdto IfAcnntB, 
Hong oo Steel Springs, la Two Dajft, 
Sets eat from (be Saracen's Head Inn, in Friday Street, London, and 
TaontOD, erery Monday. Wednesday, and Frid^, at Three o'clock in 
the morning; and returns erery Tuesdvr, Thursday, and Saturd^; 
lays at the Antelope, bi SalMmry, going Up and Down: To carry Six 
inside Passengers, each to pay— To Taunton, XltlSa. Uminster, 
ipltl4s» TeoTil, £l:8a Sherborne, £1 :6s. Shaftesbury, £1 :4s. 
OutiMe Passengers and Children in the L«p, Half Fare as abore; 
each Inside Passenger allowed Fourteen Pounds Luggage; all above 
—10 Taunton, two penee per Pound, and so in Proportion to any Fut 
of the Road.' 

?niat would the ghost of ' the old-standing Froome flying 
waggen,' or that ot the * Taunton flying machme, hung on 
steel springs,' say to an excursion firom Enston Square, 
Londeo, to Princes Street, Edinburgh, in sixteen hours, of 
1000 persons, drawn upon iron rails by a great, snorting, 
" _ groaning, whistling brass kettle, brimfhl of boU- 
ng water T Oould the enterprising Mr Joseph Clavey, and 
his * able horses,' hsTS the opportunity of testing their vir- 
tues by the side of our excursion train, we opine they 
would be ia the precfioament of the uniTcrsity carrier, 
whom Milton has condescended to immortalise. By the 
way, what an egregious punster Milton was! We are 
sorry for it, but then is no denying the fact Great men 
have their fblbles. Some distant relation of Solomon re- 
marks somewhere, with oracular solemnity, that * perfeo- 
Uon is the uneuTiable attunment of mediocrity/ Possibly 
this may account for the blind schoolmaster's Tice of 
punning. All the * flying waggons' are * standing' now, 
like that of the flunons Hobson, whose retirement from the 
road is thus plaintirely recorded : — 

'Heat, that gives all men lifo. gave him his death, 
And too much breathing put him out of breath; 
Nor were It contradiction to affirm. 
Too long vacation hasten'd on his term. 
Merely to drive the tlase away, he sIckeiiPd, 
SUnted, and died, nor would with ale be qnldcen'd; 

* Nav,' quoth he, on his swooning-bed outstretch'd, 

• If I maynH carry, sure I'll ne'er be fetch'd ; 
Botvofw, though the eroos doctors all stood hearers, 
For one earrier put down to make six bearersi* 
£ase was hla chief disease; and, to Judge right, 
He died for heaviness, that his cart went light; 
His letsore told him that his time was come, 

And lack of load made his lifo burdensome.* 

Bui beAre we take our 'courteous readers' with us, and 
ask them to lead tbemselfes to the delusion that, instead 
of tb« beating rain, and bowling wind, and piercing cold 
of stem old wlnier, with his Taponrs, clouds, and storms, 
,lk«7 are eKperieneing the balmy repose of a summer e^en- 
jiig io mm^ tylmk retreat, where the tyrant care comes 
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and that, instead of plodding with staff in hand, and under 
a load of woollen garments, through the brief hours of the 
' d^eoted day' in the season, 

* When the dieerless empire of the skr 
To Capricorn, the Centaur, archer, yields. 
And fierce Aquarlna stains the inverted year,' 

they are skimming the crystal surface of Loch Lomond, 
and gaxing upon the magnificent scenery that surrounds 
that fairy ocean, during a delicious afternoon in the be- 
ginning of golden August We say, before we incite them 
to make this change of the real for the ideal, we must 
attend to a few troublesome questions which are pressing 
for room, and which appear of sufficient importance to 
have their request granted. 

It is imposJBible for an intelligent and thoughtfbl man, 
whose mind has caught the truth that the erents of time 
are passive agents in the hand of an invisible Power, whose 
movements are all directed towards an ultimate end, 
wortJiy of unerring wisdom, to look upon the state of so- 
ciety in this the first year of the second half of the present 
century, and compare it with what it was fifty years ago, 
without feeling himself under a kind of musing spell which 
shall cause to flit before him the cheequered past, the tran* 
sition present, and the great fbture of man. He pauses in 
search of a qualifying term for that future, but can find 
none which he may use with certainty, but the indefinite 
one, great ; for, whether the epoch in its yet unwritten his- 
tory, to whidi humanity is moriog, or rather rushing, with 
firantic haste^ shall be one of glory or gloom, it is certain 
that it may be predicted great. U cannot be otherwise. 
Mind, as exhibited in intellectual labours, in moral exer- 
tions, and in the application of mechanical forces, is sow- 
ing the seeds of a great harvest for the world. Triumph, 
such as Instory records not, or defeat without precedent, 
awaits man. The present, rely upon it, points to a future, 
not fkr off, which must not in anv sense be called little. 
Whither run these countless world-belting railways? To 
the golden age which hope sees burnishing the east with 
its Sni beams? or to the terrors of an imperial sceptre, 
compared with which the despotism of the lords of Assyria 
was an easy yoke? To the shores of every land with the 
message of liberty, light, peace* and the tidings of jubilee 
translated into every language^ or to the rendezvous of the 
emissaries of a bear-like beast, with < three ribs in the 
mouth of it between the teeth of it,' and whose horrible 
war-cry shall be~* Arise! devour much flesh?' Where 
converge these railway termini ? On the platform of song, 
or on ibe place of lamentation, moumittg, and wo? And 
these electric whispering rod^wha\ shall be the cha- 
racter of the intelligence which ere long they shall flash 
round the globe? Already the submarine wire, the en- 
chanted wand of daring science, has been stretched fh>m 
the metropolis of England to that of France;* and al- 
though for the present it has not realised expectation, still 
speculation talks of a highway of thought between New 
York and London, beneatii the bed of the vast Atlantic. 
Well, we utter no derisive laugh, and write no notes of 
incredulous surprise. Men dream not now : they think 
and act. We believe the purpose will be realised, and that 



I wiMse eedeiit bards the Insptring breath, 
Soalatk], Mt, aMl, ften tba world rettaned, 
Converaed with angel% aad touagrtal tanu, 
On gradoos etranos bent;* 
310 



* Pboposid SuBXAsnni TkiBa«Ara bstwssh EtroLavD avd Ibb- 
LAKD.— Negotiations are being entered into with the Lords of the Ad- 
mlralty and Government authorities, for the establishment across 
8t George's Channel of a submarine telegraph, upon a similar, 
though much more extensive scale, to that now being undertaken 
between England and France, the promoters of which have, it is un- 
derstood, aftBT considerable Interviews and treaty, come to terms 
with the French Government, Ibr the exclusive concession of the 
proposed eleotric line fh>m the Ftench coast to Calais. Prelimi- 
nary survoys have been made tor this proposed ooeanio communica- 
tion acroas the Irish Channel ; and the eoast on either side, combined 
with the submarine site, ascertained by soundings, Ibr the sinking of 
the wirei^ are found, owing to the foundation being comparatively 
flree from rodca and shoals, as compared with the straits of Dover, and 
with treble the extent of channel, to be favourable. The precise 
points at which the telegrtphic stations on the English and Irish 
coasts will be established, will depend on the result of the Govern- 
ment commisAm now pursuing its Inquiry into the best place for the 
establishment on the west of Ireland of a great transatlantic packet 
station. At present, two telegraphic routes are proposed: theonefl-om 
Holyhead to Kingston and Duhlla; the other, from St David's Head 
on the Welsh coast, to Wexford, -y '-^^ ^/ ^-^^^.^^ 
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we shall lire to read the American news of yesterday in 
the London morning papers of to-daj. Unbelief has gene- 
rally charged ignorance with crednlity. These days hare 
turned the tables. Faith in the possibilities of science is 
founded npon knowledge of its amazing resources ; and 
unbelief respecting what it says it will do, is clear evidence 
of ignorance respecting what it is. We ask, therefore, 
what tidings shall these lightning scribes write in their 
respeotiTO termini offices? Events, great and unthought 
of, are likely to occur in the wide world, with a rapidity 
correspondent to the speed with which intelligence respect- 
ing them may be communicated. The reality of the latter 
heralds the probability of the former. France will whis- 
per to England, and England to France. Is it folly to 
prophesy that they will have something to whisper about? 
Europe will speak to America, and America to Europe. 
Will their interchange of voices be merely worthless 
gossip ? We think not As surely as the means of speak- 
ing are prepared by science, so surely will something to 
speak about be prepared by that Power in whose dominions 
science is bat a humble servant. 

We have proposed our questions. Who will fhrnish a 
reply ? Waiting the gifted seer, we take our journey by 
the ' excursion train.' 

It is five o'clock on a beautifbl Monday morning in the 
first week of August. Though a member of the large 
family mentioned above, and consequently not over-bur- 
dened with gold and iilver, we are obliged to hire a fly, as 
our place of dwelling is four miles from Euston Square, 
and * Be in time' is legibly printed upon our passport 
Ay, be in time — another hint respecting the world's hurry 
to see and hear something it has neither seen nor heard 
yet. But let that pass. Our return ticket is paid for, and 
in our possession ; and an earnest desire to breathe the 
bmcing air of Caledonia, stem and wild, and to see the 
homes of the brave and the firee, hurries us on. 

' If you please, sir,' said our driver, pulling up in a nar- 
row street, through which it struck us he had no business 
to pass — * if you please, sir, I wants to take up a 'ooman 
here for same rail.' 

* 0, well, be it so ; only be in time.' 
« All right, sir.' 

A kind word easily spoken, and fiir more pleasant than 
that surly reserve with which Englishmen are sometimes 
charged, reached the heart of the poor woman, our un- 
looked-for companion to the square. She was a mother, 
on her way to Birmingham to visit a sick child. Enough. 
Imagination was speedily at work. Love, woman's love, 
a mother's love. Slow are express trains and telegraphs, 
measured by the sfM&ed with which this travels to its ob- 
ject. Poor woman I What privation has been endured, 
and economy practised in thy lowly dwelling, to enable 
thee to send thy suffering daughter to the country ; and 
now, borne on the wings of the heart, to go thither thyself! 
Mayest thou find thy darling recovered, and may ye both 
meet hereafter in that country where there are no tears ! 

London is yet asleep. London cuUep I What a theme ! 
i There is something positively awful in the idea of two mil- 
lions and a-hnlf of human t>eings asleep at the same time 
in this enormous congregation of cities and towns, which 
we call the metropolis. But no ; they are not all asleep. 
Hundreds of thousands are enjoying pencefbl repose and 
pleasant dreams; but how many (we wish not to know 
tlicir number) are watching with weary eye-lid over beds 
of sickness ! how many are tossed with pain, bodily and 
mental ! how many are afhud of the light of day, which 
will bring with it renewed troubles and difficulties, which 
they can neither bear nor escape ! how many are dying ! 
how many are weeping over the dead! and how many 
are 

* Euston Square, sir; plenty of time; hundreds going.' 
Jehu was right Here we are on the platform, a unit in 

the hurrying mass of men, women, and children, boxes, 
trunks, baskets, bags, portmanteaus, paper parcels, shawls, 
top-coats, air-cushions, and an indescribable variety of sun- 
dries. It is no joke to fill thirtv carriages, and keep time 
too, so as to be off by six o'clock in the morning ; but Mr 



Blarcus of Bishopsgate Street, the enterprising promoter of 
excursion trains, has arranged everything admirably, has 
put an ample list of directions in every passenger's hand, 
has instructed all to be there at least a quarter of an hoar 
before the time, and has taken the opportunity of reading, 
or rather printing, a little homily on kind manners and 
obliging dispositions, which is really very edifying. He 
advises everybody to oblige everybody, that all may move 
along harmoniously. Good advice ; and as good humour, 
nursed by hi^ expectation, prevails, we think it is likely 
to be acted on. After sundry groanings from trampled 
corns, and pokings in the ribs by umbrellas and walking- 
sticks, the multitude appear somewhat settled, the monster 
is yoked to his huge caravan, and, giving a terrific whistle, 
he moves, and we are off! Numbm of our fbllow-passeo- 
gers are natives of Caledonia, as any man not afflicted with 
deafhess may hear for himself. They are going, thanks 
to Marcus, to enjoy an economical trip to the land of their 
birth — a land well worth visiting, and in which, doubtless, 
many of them would have gladly remained, had there been 
room enough for the exercise of their energies, and suffi- 
cient remuneration for the strong native talent which has 
80 long distinguished their countrymen. Who can tell ' 
(dear reader, forgive our moralising habit !) the history of 
these persons? What struggles in life, what privation, 
what nights and days of unrest, what disappointments, and, 
ultimately, what deep gratitude for a little sunshine after 
years of storm! The baker leaves his dough, the car- 
penter his tools, the smith his forge^ the tailor his board, j 
the shopkeeper his counter, and the clerk his desk, and all 
are away from the crowded city, to inhale once more the 
invigorating air of their native mountains. In the third 
compartment from us (don't mention it; but, ahem! be- 
cause we wished to see about us, we are in the third class), 
there is an old lady, very talkative, and very attentive to 
a troop of children and grandchildren, who is also trying 
to teach a young cockney to say Lochlomond. But no ; 
his pronunciation refuses to be controlled by the northern 
idiom, and, to the grief of his monitress, he persists iu coil- 
ing it Locklomond. I 

< It is no lock at a', bairn : its loch. Why dinna ye 
speak richt?' 

* It's all the same, Mrs M'Gill,* replied he of Lower 
Thames Street ; * but how high is the mountain on its side? 
As big as St Paul's, eh?' 

* St Paul's ! ! He he ! Hoot awa. ye're jokin* I ' 

< Primrose Hill, then ? You know it ? ' 

'Primrose puddins, ye gowk! Why, a gude Scotch ! 
haggis would match it ! ' 

Of course, this bit of nationality was greeted by a chorus 
of hearty laughter, to the evident satis&ction of good Mrs 
M*OilI, who deemed herself honoured as the cause of this 
merry explosion. On our left, sat a short, fht, pluffy, old 
gentleman, elevated on one of Mackintosh's bladders, wiUi { 
travelling cap on his head, an enormous bunch of gold 
seals swinging before him by the motion of the train, and I 
his feet resting on a handy-looking leathern portmanteau, 
which seemed used to the humble office of a footstooL Who 
or what he was, we could not divine. His -fiioo would 
have been improved by a little more attention to the rules 
of the sanitary commission ; but that we charitably attri- 
buted to the earliness of the hour. His linens would have 
looked fiurer, had they come more recently firom the hands 
of the laundress, but their mourning aspect we accounted for 
on the supposition that our neighbour was a bachelor. He 
remained very still for about half-on-hour, and seemed de- 
sirous of finishing his morning sleep, which had of coarse 
been interrupted. But the idea suddenly striking him that 
he was * rather queerish here' (laying his hand on his waist- 
coat), as he phrased it, the footstool was suddenly elevat- 
ed on his knees, and opened. Among its contents, he 
soon discovered a small * pocket-pistol,' l^ed with French 
shot, some of which he discharged in his BKMitli. He efi- 
dently liked it, for, five minutes after, he kissed the pistol 
again, called it a < little puss,' and, applying his hand a 
second time to his wustcoat, aasuied us that he felt tea 
per cent better. There oould be little doubt of it^ fiv he 
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began with considerable humoar to tell his history to 
three half-clerk, half-sportsmea looking youths, in Qer- 
man slouches, who sat opposite, and who listened and 
laughed alternately, until we reached Birmingham. It 
would be uncourteons to publbh to the world the details 
of that history. Suffice it, that the old gentleman assured 
us that, from the age ct ten to that of forty, he had called 
' cai*8 meat' about the streets of London. At this climax, 
two of his auditors laughed immoderately, and the third 
threw back his head in refined disgust 

* Ye may laugh or look big as ye like^ mabters,' said 
our neighbour ; < but I hare ten thousand safe | and for 
five years I ha?e been trarelling, to see a bit of the world. 
I have been over England, Wales, and Ireland, the greater 
part of France and Germany, and now Vm going to see 
Scotland ; and, as the world showed me no kindness in 
my friendless youth, I do not wish to be indebted to it in 
my old age. So now, gentlemen, you may laugh, bat 
Uiere's worse customers in the world than eats, and worse 
calls than < mee-eet.' ^ 

This was uttered so comically, that the e£fect was a loud 
laugh on the part of all. The intimation of the ten thotw 
sand had the usual effect Great deference was henceforth 
shown to the old gentleman, even by the youth whose idea 
of the genteel had been outraged. Money I money ! men 
will worship even a golden ca(f/ and our elbow friend^ 
begging his pardon, was no Socrates I 

Of Birmingham, we have little to say, beyond recording 
oar impression that its numberless huge chimneys and 
black canopy of smoke proclaim it a better California than 
that which has been turning the heads of the multitude 
during the past few y^rs. Human labour is the true 
philosopher's stone. It turns iron and coal into gold, l^e 
greater part of the vast extent of country between Bir- 
miDgh.im and Lancaster gives the traveller an idea, though 
it may be bat feeble compared with the reality, of the 
prodigious results of industry and science combined. The 
towns of Lancashire are wonderful to look at, vast hives of 
laboQr, cloud covered clusters of mills, warehouses, and 
manafiictoriee — the palaces of giants, the homes of Titans. 
America and Bngland had better live on friendly terms, 
was the thought which struck as as we passed through 
Lancasfairej for the former has here a customer for cotton 
whose demands must be enormous. But, thinking of 
American cotton, we imagined that it would look wUter 
in our eyes if the shadow of slavery were not upon it We 
apostrophised America in the language of a living writer :-* 

'TliUls thy plagne^ spot! Aa the dreadAil stain 
Ujwa thy character— the fatal tint 
Of spreading; leprosy around thy heart, 
Which, not removed In time, vdll send thy name 
To latest i^eoeratloni with disgrace I 
Talk not of liberty, of freemen's fights, 
Of every man's equally at birth 
With every other man : for truths like these 
Condemn thee to thy fice, Ameilcal 
Slaves in America! prep<Mteroiis phrase 1 
Democracy and slavery co-exist 
In thy proud land of Inconsistencies ! 
Europe's old kinsrs are joyous at the fkct, 
And every enemy of human rishts 
Polnu to Ame^ia^ and says, * Behold 1' * 

The city of Lancaster does not appear to have much 
sympathy with the county to which it gives name It be- 
longs to another age. It stands upon its rock, with its 
venerable castle, whereby hangs many a tale of romantic 
interest, pointing to times long past It will not defile it- 
self with the abominations of coal mines and &ctorie8« 
There it sits, up in the clear blue sky, clean as a princess 
who knows nothing of the labours of ber subjects, while 
the towns of its county are groaning, sweating, toiling, 
' from dawn to dark, from mom to dewy eve.' We thought 
of the patriotic prayer of Lord John Manners : — 

* Let law aad learning, wealth and commerce, dte^ 
But give us still our old nobility.' 

We should think Lancaster a place according to the poet*s 
heart if we have quoted him correctly; bnt, as it is from 
memory, and there may possibly be a slight mistake^ he 



will condescend to accept our apology as a proof of our 
good manners. 

The scenery around this pleasantly situated and very 
comfortable looking city is highly picturesque, and in some 
places ronmntic. We should like to linger here, but the 
excursion train has not yet done its duty, and that caul- 
dron of furiously boiling water, fierce as that of the wierd 
sisters in * Macbeth,' means to lead us a merry race among 
the giant hills of Northumberland and Cumberland. It 
was a merry race. The speed with which we were car- 
ried along the feet of those mountains, and over the leap- 
ingv rushing torrents which wash them, was highly excit- 
ing^ and very agreeable. 

Uaving reached Carlisle, we < palled up* for refresh- 
ments. Mine host upon the Carlisle platform was be- 
sieged by an invading army :— 

The dinner comes, and down they sit; 

Were e'er such hungry folk? 
There's little talklnic, and no wit; 

Itisnotfaneto)oke.* 

< We fly by night* from Carlisle to Edinburgh, consequently 
nothing is seen bat a Uttle lamp fixed in the roof of the 
carriage, sbeddiag its feeble glimmer upon a group of 
wearid mortals, who would fidn sleep, but cannot find 
the way. They have been accustomed to beds and night- 
caps, bat Mr Marcos has forgotten to send those nse- 
fbl artielea. We stopped • moment at or near a pUce 
ikmous in matrimonial history — Qretna Green — whore 
lovesick people osed to marry in a harry, and repent at 
leisure. 

Edinburgh. Midnight Wfaat*a this? The rains of a 
temple? No. It's the railway station, bnt the buildings 
are not yet completed. f Well, we must have a sleep 
belbre we talk any more. ' Tired natare*s sweet restorer ' 
— Bah ! the line is hackneyedi and ezoorsion trains have 
finished the hackneys. 

Edinburgh I — noble, beantifbl, gorgeous Edinburgh I 
George IT. called thee a ' city of palaces ;* thou art, in 
oar estimation, the palace of cities. We should like to 
live here, bat oar lot seems cast elsewhere, and we must 
be content The view from Calton Hill, or Arthur's Seat, 
is unrivalled. We shall not attempt to describe it On 
that magnificent road, the Queen's Drive, we had the ho- 
nour of meeting the best sovereign in Europe, oar loved 
Tictoria, with her royal consort, and their illustrious 
&mily. The morning was glorious; the son riding in 
cloudless splendour, the air remarkably invigorating, the 
Frith reposing like a vast mirror at our feet^ the golden 
grain of the I^ihians waiting for the sickle^ and the whole 
population r^oicing that their queen had passed her first 
night in the venerable palace of HolyroocL The popula- 
rity of the English court at present is certainly owing to 
its virtue. The court of Charles IL, or that of the monarch 
whose name is mentioned at the beginning of this para- 
graph, would not be endured now in this country. The 
personal character of her Majesty and Prince Albert en- 
dears them to the people, at least to that portion of the 
people who form tne strength of the nation— the moral, 
ihe virtuous, the religious. 

Among Siootia's mountains and lakes we spent some 
days* What scenery ! what views ! Those majestic hills 
repose as in the days of old, before men began to multiply 
on the fiice of the earth. Standin^^ amongst them, we felt 
as if in the immediate presence of the Great Creator. 
Atheism was impossible in such circumstances. Awed by 
the overwhelming evidences of powsb, we experienced 
emotions which it is impossible to describe on paper. We 
would Mn revisit those watch-towers of creation, if it were 
only for the purpose of shaking the monotony of the every- 
day world. And whilst the Argyle and Dumbartonshire 
mountains proclaimed almighty power, a subsequent liait 
to East Lothian exhibited paternal goodaieu, the whole 
scenery there bdng a vast table covered, crowded with 
plenty. The astonishing abundance seemed to cry out, 
*Take and eat, and be thankful, maul* 

We noted several things of importance in Scotland, and 
especially in its classic capitiU^ spmeof^^ painful, most 
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of them pleasug. which must be passed over at present 
We oaoDot conclude, however, without one or two remarks 
on this new feature in the history of the people — excursion 
trains.. It has three aspects, sanitary, so^, and mora], 
each of which claims a word. 

The influeDce of change of air and soenery, and of occa- 
sional trayelUng, upon the health of the people, is too well 
known to require illustration. The balmy breezes of 
heaven to plsy occasionally around the throbbing temples 
of men who have for twelve long months been shut up be- 
hind the counter or at the desk, must be beneficiaL To 
have the mind relaxed for a little, whilst the eye gazes 
upon the exquisite beauties of creation, must influenoe the 
physical health beneficially. Drugs and doctors may be 
very well in their way, but an occasional escape from the 
noxious atmosphere of crowded shops and warenouses will 
lessen the demand for them. 

Socially, good most result flrom the pleasure-trip. Men 
find it addii^ to their own comfort when theyaeek to pro- 
mote the comfort of others, as true charity is enlightened 
self-love. Friends and relatives long separated meet once 
more, and reciprocate sympathetic feelings and words <^ 
kindness 

And morally (though hen of course much will always 
depend upon the state of individual minds), it is oer> 
t4iinly in many respects advantageous. Better the rapid 
race to the country, than the pernicious tea^^jarden and 
public-house ; better than the corrupting theatre and plaoe 
of amusement ; better than prowling tito city streets at a 
late hour; better than those morbid feelings which long 
confinement to one place is sore to create : better than all 
these to the interests of morality, is a short summer trip 
by the cheap Excursion Train. 



SKETCH OP THE FREa?Ott EXPOSITIONS. 

At a time when so much attention is devoted to the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, a glance at the rise and progress of 
the now quinquennial Expositions in Franco may prove 
interesting and instructive. 

The first idea of an exhibition of the products of art 
and industry is due to an obscure nobleman, the Marquis 
d'Aveze. The personal history of this benefactor of hia 
country is as singular as it is melancholy. Bom in 1756, 
he got safely through the Revolution, vegetated during the 
empire, and was attached at the Restoration of 1814 to 
the person of Louis XVIIL On Napoleon's retam from 
Elba, he fled with the rest to Ghent, but, on the way, he 
awoke one morning— blind t After this, for more than 
thirty years, he lived on a small annuity purchased with 
all that hod remained of his fortune. He died in 1848, 
after having in vain implored a pension from the minister 
of commerce. Tet he it was who sowed the seeds of an 
institution which has ^one m)ich good to France, and 
which, by developing her natural resources and the honour- 
able rivalry of her sons, will do her yet much more. 

But to return. It happened that, in 1797, the Marquis 
(VAvbzQ conjoined the offices (strangely dissimilar) <^ 
admioistrator or director of the opera* and of commis- 
sary, at once of the tapestry manufactory of the Gobelins, 
and of the porcelain manufactoi^ of Sevres — both of them 
national establishments. He ^as a kind-hearted man that 
poor Av^ze, and grieved at the sufferings of the workmen 
under his superintendence. For their benefit, he set on 
foot an exhibition of the products of the two establishments. 
It was to have token place at St Cloud, but on the vory 6ve 
of the day fixed for its opening, the ordinance of 17th 
Fructidor was promulgated, enjoining all the nobility to 
retire to a distance of thirty leagues from Paris under pain 
of death. The marquis was obliged to disappear for a 
time, and his undertaking was in consequence ai^oumed. 

Next year he returned, and succeeded in opening, in the 
Hue Tarennes, an exhibition of objects of art and industry 
— and of other things besides, as will be seen. An account 
of it is now before us, of which the following is a summary. 
There were in all, eleven saloons or galleries. The first 
contained cloths and stuffs of every kmd, hardware goods, 



jewellery, and specimens of the bookselltng estab lish ment 
of Louvet the Giroodin; and was ganeHnteiidMiliSr<1rtr 
wife, 'sumamed,' says the pamphlet «flL d'At^ce^ ^Ii4dt^' 
iska, on aoeonnt of her virtue, of which the wM^^ipfoait' 
the same name was given to the saloon.*: Tbe 9MbM* 
saloon was devoted to arms of every ki^d. 1^ thUd^ to 
ancient and modem cabinet woHl The-feurth, t» oImIi- 
work and machhiery. The fifth, to porodain wiM^ The 
sixth, to ftimiture and crystal The seventh, to «arMe 
work. The eighth, to paintings. The ninth, to en gi a tvi iife s 
and drawing^. The tenth, to speoiaiens of nataim) hialM'y, 
particularly to stuffed animals. The «leventli saloon waa 
set apart for gymnastic exercises, fenoiag, and wnitUng; 
twice a week, literary and scitntifio meetings wero held i& 
it ; and here also, prizes were distributed to the Yieton in 
the various athletic games— tlie poeiuhHdassical taste flkilt 
prevailing. 

Such was this first exhibition, and, if wa liave given It a 
somewhat particular notice, we have done so juat beeaoM 
it was the first It was, however, entirely & private alEdr. 
The first jpublic one took place soon aft^, under the wa- 
pices of the enlightened minister, Francois de NewoiiftCel. 
After the manner of those times, there was much yomp and 
ceremony, but there were only a hundred and tsn cxU- 
bitors, and the exhibition lasted but three days. The Jwfy 
appointed to award the prises made a due report, tite pr^ 
fSMo of which declared that * the government liad only te 
continue tkie |mp|ilsion now given, to render Fnaeh hatna- 
try soon worthy of the rank tliat France holds among «n- 
Uons.' However that may itave been, tiiey seem to bstf 
exercised a sufficiently discriminating^ jodgasnt, fbr i»f the 
names designated by them several htam siiies aequlred i^ 
permanent celebritjr. 

The next exhibition took plaoe three yean later, in tM 
*court of the Louvre, under the consulates Two hundred 
and twenty-nine oompetitors exhibited. Tiwre^ivM4t-do^ 
cided improvement in the woollens and cottons; tlMiMV 
pets, leathers, earthenware, and partioalavly some mtaMf^ 
pieces of typography, drew much attention. ASKmn^-the 
names of the inventors appears that of Jacqnavd, bvrllb 
loom obtained on^ a bronxe medai, and wns sven tredled 
with something like contempt in the tmpwct of tbe^ j^lFf. 
It is true that, at a still hiler period, even Uslifeltes Itt 
danger, and that his now ftunons machine was pubOsiy 
broken in pieces by the ^vrj people of Ijyons ivtiMa he 
was ultimately so mooh to benefit 

The third national exhibition took plaoe in 1802, and* 
the exhibitors amounted to five hundred and forty. Here 
were remarked, fer the irst time, maohines for spismitt^ 
and weaving woollen staffs, and the imitations of oaslimeMS 
which have since become so oemraon; important improve* 
mente in metallurgy, pottery, and watnhmalrin|^ iMre 
found to have taken place. 

At the next, in 1806, the number of oontribotors had 
risen to fourteen hundred and twenty-two. On thia<)o- 
casion, there appeared a notable advance in bran, and stHl 
more in steel working, though, as regards iron-fovading 
there was as yet but one iron foundry in all Fnaoe, tiat 
of Greusot; the woollens and cottons were fhr soporior to 
any yet produced ; it was the first time muslins were ex- 
hibited ; laces and silks were also promiaoit. 

The reign of Nap<^eon was, dunectly at least, bxii litde 
fiivourable to the growth and devdopment of industiy, and 
this was ^he last exhibition which took place befefe his 
falL Indirectly! however, his eontmental system, l^tte 
exclusion of British products, was of no small boiie P t 'te 
French indiistrial progress, in this, that it fttfoed^^M: 
French to depend more npon themselves for wlmttlMy 'ted 
hitherto received from us ; and thus at tlie neztekMVidlMij ' 
which took plaoe in 1819, a great stride wasfbund «» h««e 
been made in almost every art Three hundred «nd sMy ^ 
medals, and seventeen decorations (legion of Uonesi^, 
were distributed as prizes, Jacquard this time deeervedly 
receiving one of the latter. There were sixteen hundied 
and sixty-two exliibitors. 

In 1828, the progress fwa« 8he4ntly^A^^li9^P^ 
though not so deddeflO^. , AlaipMithe(^f«lffiikMgiKiJ|1Ht 
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lykW, Mai ibfl model of an inm saspention bridge tent in 
bjr. tH^ bft^htn S^gmin. The bridge itself had already 
l)«Mh«cfQ«lraotiMl 9fftt Ibe Rhone by these gentlemen, bat 
tibfi ivur^s n^terthelesis ezproesed doubts of the real piracti- 
CHdbilHy ff the thkig» and the S^gnins reoeired only a nlyer 
loedKl fiar it We wonder what the Jury would have said 
ift % model of tbe Britannia bridge? 'Take any shape 
b«« OiatV pethape. 

In 1827, the most remarkable improTements were those 
in ibe oonstmetion ol eteam-engines and in the manufao- 
tore of the tnrious kinds of woven articles. It appeared, 
for instaaee^ that merinoes, which had soarcelv been known 
twen^ yean prerioody, had been produced m the preced- 
iog twelve months to the Taloe of fifteen millions of francs 
(£600,000). The production of silk, moreover, had been 
greatly extended, and it appeared from the specimens pre- 
aeoled» that, instead of being confined to the south, which 
was erroneously thought to be alone suited for it, it had 
spread over.the middle, and was even gaining the north of 
Franoe. 

Seven yean elapsed between the seventh and the eighth 
Qxhibitioiis. In that time, the country had had to undergo 
m«By shocks ; another revolution and not a few insurrec- 
tions had been felt Tet there was still progress, and, in 
VM, no fewer than two thousand four hundred and forty- 
seyea exhibitors sent in their contributions. The only 
thing of general interest, however, was the immense im- 
provement evidenced in woed-engraring. In 1889, there 
were three thousand two hundred and eighty<K>ne exhibi- 
iofff, and eight hundred and seventy-eight prises. This 
time it was found necessary to erect the usual temporary 
buildings on a much greater scale, and the large open 
spte^ in the Ofaamps Elys^ called the Grand Carr^, was 
oitoeen for their ska Here they occupied about eighteen 
th o usa n d square yards. All the various branches were 
represetited, and showed that French art and industry 
coniiotted tiMir onward march, yet nothing very original 
or etriking was produced. It was different in 1844. 
Attempts more or less sdcoessAil to distil sea water into 
freabe^^ihe electrotype— new and excellent manures— the 
heating <tf buiUtings by steam and by hot water— machines 
f^^ honing Artesian wells— a floating thistle to signal the 
dMKier arisu^g flrom want of water in boilers— a new 
coiniAg preas'— were a few of the novel, if they were not 
all original, specimens of French ingenuity and skill which 
wera tben brought forward. 

Af to the exhibition of 1849, it is so recent an event, 
and its details must. consequently be so fresh in the 
ineaaory of all who take an interest in such things, that 
we D«ed not advert to it except, for the sake of contrasting 
it with that of 1798, to mention the number of exhibitors. 
We have seen that in 1798 there were one hundred and 
ten. In 1849^ there were fenr thousand ikve hundred and 
thirty-two. 

This offordd matter finr reflection. The exhibition of 
1798 was at the time regarded as a wonderful thing; the 
reporta upon it testify as much. What would then have 
be^n the astonishment of the men of that day, if they could 
hav# tiees from their ashes to see the exhibiUon of 1849 1 
So we regard, and justiy regard, the coming exhibition of 
1861 aa a woadeiful thing. But what if we could look 
into futurity and see the state in which arts and manofao- 
tur^fl will be found fifty years hence? We smile when we 
thii^K of the:bundred and ten exhibitors of 1798. Is it not 
posallUi) that our great exhibition of 1851, of which in the 
prfReQt^tagc of the world we have such good reason to be 
pro«d» may ha looked on, half-arcentnry hence, as a small 
thing, creditable indeed to the times, and astonishing, 
cotm^mng the backwardness of the age, but chiefly 
renaaxkable as having bean the germ of a grand develop- 
ment «Ad the beginning of a mighty progress ? 

W. P. a P. 



IXiphes weigh, miore.he^ly upon talent than poverty. 
Undy^ldoH>wMM n » w wl Ihtdncs lie buried many spi- 
ritual giants.— iZic A t^r. 



DUNDEE BANK ROBBERY, IN 1788.» 

In the year 1788, a remarkable robbery was committed on 
the Dundee Bank, for which two natives of the town suf- 
fered death by the hangumn. The amount stolen was 
about £426. It would have been greater, but the thieves 
took a bag of copper instead of guineas. The entrance was 
effected by penetrating into the court-room immediately 
above, cutting through the floor, and descending by means 
of ropes. The mark of the hole in the floor is still to be 
seen. The robbery was perpetrated on a Saturday nighty 
or early on Sunday morning, and on its discovery the offi- 
cers of justice apprehended a number of suspicious persons 
belonging to the town. Six of them were brought to trial 
in Edinburgh, imd Uiree of them conricted and sentenced 
to death. Their names were James Falconer, Peter Bruce, 
and James Dick. The two former suffered death by the 
hangman in Edinburgli, the latter was reprieved. It is . 
now universally believed that these men were entirely inno- 
cent of the crime for which they were executed. Falconer 
was a native of Dundee, the son of an industrious man, who 
for a number of years leased the Public Weigh-House in 
the Vault, and, after his father's death, Falconer and his 
mother continued to keep it till the year 1784, when they 
rouped it to another tacksman. After this, he began busi- 
ness as a grooer at the head of Oonttie*s Wynd, but was 
unsuccessful, and he once more became tacksman of the 
Weigh-House In 1787, and conducted himself with so much 
propriety, that he was saving money. On the morning of 
the 18th February, 1788, the town's drummer announced 
to the inhabitants that a reward of £50 would be given to 
any person who could give any information as to who 
robbed the bank, and £100 on the conviction of the guilty. 
After the bcmk was robbed. Falconer attended htebiuiness 
as usual ; and, on the 28d of the same month, he was de- 
sired by John Rae, the town-officer, to attend at the Town- 
House, to be examined by.the provost concerning the crime. 
Conscious of his innocence, he frankly obeyed the summons. 
He stated that, on the ni^t of the robbery, he had heard 
a noise, as his mother's hotise was only the breadth of a nar- 
row lane from the bank. After this examination. Falconer 
was discharged, and continued to attend to his business as 
usual ; and, on the 22d of the following month, he was 
again sent for by the officials, and asked if he had got any 
letter from Bruce, who had gone to Qreenock with a view 
of going abroad. He answered he had not He was then 
told they had strong presumptive evidence that he was con- 
cerned in the perpetration of the robbery, and if he would 
reveal the whole, he would obtain the reward and a free 
pardon. Falconer answered that he knew nothing but what 
he had told them. After this declaration, the town-clerk 
Informed him that he had his commitment in hi? hand, and 
he was immediately delivered into the custody of the Dun- 
dee jailor. 

The other sufferer, Peter Bruce, was a native of the parish 
of Liff, where his father at one time rented a small farm, but 
subsequently resided in the Hawkbill, where he carried on 
the business of a manufacturer. When a young man, he en- 
listed in the Royal Artillery, where he continued two years. 
His fiither then purchased his discharge, and he returned 
to Dundee, and entered into business as a merchant, but 
was unfortunate. He remained for some time out of busi- 
ness, and was entirely indebted to his friends for support 
In January, 1788, he decided on emigrating to Kingston, 
Jamaica; and in his Memoir, published while under sen- 
tence of death, he says—' The ship called Alexander, of 
which Mr Andrew Turner, merchant, Qreenock, was owner, 
being advertised to sail on the 25ih February, 1788, i em- 

* We are indebted for this cartons case of clrcnmstmitJal eridrnce, 
and for the spedallx ttriklng * modem Instance* of the *oId saw' In 
the Romaace of Real Life to a reoently pablished work, entitled 
* Rambles In FoHkrshIre, or SketchTS in Town and Cofuntry. by James 
Mylea, Dnndeo.* The volume contains sereral other equally strAn^e, 
graphic and anthentlc narratives of Dundee men and matters, while 
the larger portion Is filled with reminiscences and antiquarian glean- 
ings conrected with a wide tract of pnrroaodlnff oountr>'. teeming 
with varied associations of Scottish historys^' -^e book is altogether 
an interesting one. 
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braced that opportunitj ; my clothes, tbereibre, for the 
▼oyage, were bought of Bailie Alexander Thorns ; my pas- 
sage-money was likewise remitted by a Mr Thomas Smart, 
writer in Dundee, to Mr Andrew Turner, merchant, Gree- 
nock ; and my chest was also sent All this was publicly 
known at Dundee six weeks before the robbery was com- 
mitted on the bank. Oq the X7th February, 1788, which 
was Sunday, information was giyen that the Dundee Bank 
had been robbed on the preceding night, of cash and notes 
to a considerable amount T^is became the general sub- 
ject of couTersation. Howerer, I went about the town in 
the same manner I was accustomed to do^ making all the 
usual inquiries, as was common to every one, nothing 
doubting of my own saCe^, as I was conscious of my inno- 
cence. On Monday, the Allowing day, I continued in Dun- 
dee, walking in the most public manner ; and the next day, 
Tuesday the 19th, after taking leaie of all my friends, I 
left Dundee about four o'clock, and went that evening to 
Perth, and slept at ikB ^ouse qf a Mr Watson, who keeps 
the Garron Warehoose. in the morning, f hired a horse 
tram Perth to OkM«gow, and reached Stirling the same 
eyening, and slept ait the Black Bull The night following, 
I arrived at Glasgow ; and calling on the Perth carreer, 
delivered my horse to him to be taken back to Perth, and 
slept that night at a hquse in the Sfiltmarket I con- 
tinued two diays in Glasgow^ and as I understood there 
that the ship Alexander was not to sail till the 27th or 
28th, on Monday the 25th i left that city on foot, with 
three other travjtllers, and arrived at Greenock the same 
night about ten o'clock. There I slept at the sign of the 
Three Jolly Sailors, fn the momijpg, J[ went to Mr Turner's 

office, accompanied by Mr = , to make inquiiy respoot- 

ing the sailing of the ship and my chest 1 had no sooner 
entered than I was sf ized upon by some constables, and 
immediately conducted to the head inn. I was still igno- 
rant of what was laid to my charge ; but, on hearing a 
letter read by a gentleman then present, and the name of a 
Mr Jobson b«ing mqn^oned, who is cashier of the J).Qqdee 
Bank, I coigectnred immediately I was taken up on some- 
thing relative to the robbery of that house. I gave my 
precognition to a Mr Campbell, a justice of peace, at the 
same time declaring my innocence. My chest was sent 
for and examined, myself searched, but nothing was found 
except about three galne&s, which fras the remainder of the 
money with which I l<;ft^updee. The three trayellers who 
came from Glasgow^gave their declarations befor^e the jus- 
tice. Two of th^m were deti|jned with myself as prisoners ; 
and the next day we w<}re t)ed with ropes, and jconducted 
under a strong guard to ^i^sley jail. We arrived at Pais- 
ley that night, iMid were committed to ^parato rooms. I 
wrote immediately to-.Dundee to my fb^her, under cover to 
Mr Smart, which letter was dir^ly shown to the pro- 
prietors of the bai)k, and they instantly wrote to Paisley, 
requesting my liberation, as theiy bad not the least suspi- 
cion that I Iras anywise ooQc^med or privy to the robbery. 
I now was in possession of my liberty, and again set off fbr 
Greenock, in order to my embarking on board the Alex- 
ander, but unlu^W, for me she had sailed during the time 
of my imprisonmofH* which occasioned my losing my p^- 
sage. I remained jtAe^reenock, hoping soon to get a pas- 
sage, and was chieflyj(t,the house of John Brown, vintner, 
who is fully acquainted with the great distress I was tre- 
quently in for want ^money, insomuch that I was even 
obligea to sell son^euof my clothes to him for my support 
I remained near a month in this place in daily expectation 
of getting a passage, but was prevented, by being taken up 
a second time by Wallace, a town-officer of Greenock, and 
a writer from Port-Glasgow. I was immediately taken to 
a justice, before whom I gave my first declaration, when my 
chest was again sent for, and every other article belonging 
to me was searched, but nothing found. I was then ordered 
to the inn, accompanied by the officer, in order to be sent to 
Paisley. In a short time the chaise was ready, and I set 
off, in company with the town-officer and a writer, for Pais- 
ley. We arrived the same day, and stopping nt an inn, the 
procurator-fiscal was sent for, at which time I was urged 
to accept of his Majesty's pardon, and the reward offered 



by the bank. I answered it was impossible for me to ac- 
cept of either — that I was not only innocent myseli^ but 
al^lutely unacquainted with the perpetrators of the theft 
— that I would not, to save myself from the jconsequences, 
howeyer dreadfiil, accuse any person wrongfully, or acknow- 
ledge myself guilty when I was not so. I was therefore 
ordered to Paisley prison, where I continued from the 26th 
March to the 8th August I had not even the allowance 
made to prisoners, though I petitioned for the same^ but 
was supported by my father, who made remittances to a 
frorthy merchant for my maintenance. After remaining in 
prison a long time, and no prospect of my being brought 
to trial, I run my letters, for the purpose of appealing to 
my country ; and though conscious of mv innocence, I have 
experienced the dreadful reverse, and have been found 
guilty. I was removed Arom Paisley jail the 8Ui August, 
under a strong guard, and conducted to Edinburgh, in 
order to take my trial. I had every reason to hope for an 
acquittal. Conscious of my innocenoe, I trusted it would 
have appeared conspicuous to my country. But without 
challenge or repining^ I bow with submission to the awful 
sentence pronounced against me. I must beg permission 
to make a few observations on what I have written. I 
trust that my leaving Dundee, within three days after the 
^obbctry vp^ pommitted, will not be construed as a proof 
of my guilt My intention of going to Jamaica was well '. 
known in that town, for two months prior to my leaving it; 
and, as the ship on board which my passage was t^^en 
was advertised to sail on the 25th or 26th, it surely will 
justiff my departure, which was publicly known, especially 
as I took jthe immediate road, without any concealment or 
disguise. My imprisonment in Paisley jail for eight days, 
charged with the commission of a crime of the most fatal 
consequences, would surely, had I been guilty, had its pro- 
per effect, after obtaining my liberation, unless I had been 
rendered insensible by the strongest infisituation. I should 
have consulted my sidfety, and, by either flight or disguise^ 
have endeavoured to elude the pursuit of justice; but my 
conduct was the very reverse; I remained openly at 
Greenock, waiting an opportunity to embark, agreeable 
to my first intention. To the candid and impartial, I make 
my appeal, confident of obtaining from the liberal-minded 
a full acquittal. But 1 make a fttrther appeal ; as a dying 
man, I call upon Heaven, upon that Being on whom I 
depend for support in my last moments, to witness my 
innocence of the ^rime lajid to my charge ! With resig- 
nation I submit, and bow implicitly to the decrees of Pro- 
vidence!' 

James Dick, the other individual who was sentenced to 
death along with Falconer and Bruce, but who was re- 
prieved, was the son of a brewer in Dundee. When fifteen 
yean of age, he was bound as an apprentice to David Myles, 
shipmaster. The first voyage he made he was taken prisoner 
by the French, who landed him at Norway. In a voyagp 
he afterwards made to Rotterdam, he was again taken 
prisoner by the French, but was soon released. He became 
the master of a vessel called the True Love, and was some- 
time employed in the Baltip trade. He subsequently retired, 
and lived upon a small annuity his wife was entitled to, 
and made himself active in exposing the manner in which 
a person of the name of M* Donald obtained a f^udulent 
bill from a William Bruce, then dead. This McDonald 
was a needy and wicked man, who, having a grudge at the 
three unfortunate men, concocted a horrible plot, and ob- 
tained the reward offered for their conviction. Bruce and 
Falconer had been seen in company on the Cross on the 
evening on which the robbery was committed, and some 
other trifling circumstances were adduced against them, 
but none of them of sufficient weight to have warranted a 
conviction for the most jpetty crime. One woman swore 
that she looked through the key-hole of the court-room door, 
and saw them descend .through the hole which they had 
cut This was a simple impossibility, unless she was gpifled 
with the power of ' seeing round comers,' the place where 
they were supposed to have entered being in a position 
which rendered such an ocular feat beyond human power 
The principal witness against them was M* Donald, lie was 
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a tMlor, and U?ed in the flat above Messrs Robertson and 
Brown, grocers. This worthy swore to statements that few 
belieTe4 in, and it was on his testimony that Falconer and 
Brace were executed. It has often been remarked that re- 
tributiYe justice pursues a criminal even in this world, and 
that, however trifling may be our violation of any of the 
divine laws, the Avenger speedily overtakes us. In this 
case, the truth of the doctrine was strikingly manifested. 
M* Donald, from motives which we cannot now fathom, bore, 
as it is believed, false witness against two men whose lives 
were hanging in the balaoee, and by his testimony be turned 
the balance, and brought them to an ignominious end. 
Mark the fote of the man who thus acted. In a short time 
afterwards he committed a forgery, was sentenced to trans- 
portation for life, and on his passage to a penal settlement 
he perpetrated another crime, and was hanged at the yard- 
arm ! In his person the language of Scripture was verified 
— *■ Whatsoever measure you mete out, me same shall be 
meted out to you again.' There is an unaccountable mys- 
tery that hangs over the whole transactions of this remark- 
able crime. When Bruce and Falconer were brought to 
trial, a mass of exculpatory evidence was ready to be pro- 
duced in court, but, strange to say, the witnesses were not 
called, and the poor men were condemned without the well- 
known principle of hearing both sides of the question being 
acted on. Falconer and Bruce denied the crime to the last. 
Great efforts were made to save them, but to no purpose, 
and they died possessing the universal j^ympathy of the 
public The opinion now entertained is, that the robbery 
was committed by one of the bank ofi^cials. This can only 
be a surmise, and it is not likely that any new fact will now 
be discovered to clear up the mystery. 

BOMAKOK IK BCAL I4FE. 

About twenty-two years ago, a bold and sucoessftil at- 
tempt to escape from Dundee jail was made by a oonvict 
then lying under sentence of seven years' transportation. 
As the subsequent career of this qnfortunate man, by a 
curious train of oircumstanoes which excel romance^ is only 
known to his own family and myself I shall relate his 
whole story ; but the reader will excuse rae firom giving 
his real name, as we should under snob incidents religious- 
ly avoid causing a pang to a reclaimed fellow-creature, or 
wounding the fiselings of his innocent relations. The names 
of persons and places, then, are entirely fietitious ; but suf- 
fice it to say that the fbrmer (excepting the principal actor) 
as well as the latter exist in the vicinity of Dundee. In 
the year 1826, a small spinning-mill in the little town of 

A was rented by a man of the name of James Dale. 

He had formerly been a working millwright, and was only 
known as an ingenious and excellent workman. He was 
a married man, and his domestic circle was cheered by an 
affectionate and industrious wife, whose felicity was cement- 
ed to her home and husband by the strong bond of two 
blooming infiint b6^8. Dale, to use a common phrase, 
ftarted the world with little or no capital, and, in a short 
time, from the necessary extent of his mercantile transac- 
tions, he found himself involved in serious monetary difiK- 
culties, which threatened to crush all his dreams of pros- 
perity for life. Thinking he might ' weather the storm/ 
and maintain his credit by a temporary accommodation, he 
Applied to a fHend for a loan ; but he found to experience 
the truth of the old proverts 'those who go a borrow* 
ing, go a sorrowing.' He was refused. Driven to despair, 
he in an evil hour determined on forging a bill on the 
wealthy relation who had refused to befriend him in his 
distress. He believed that when it became due be would 
be prepared to meet it^ and thus a knowledge of the frau4 
would for ever remain unknown. Unfortunately for him- 
self and family, his anticipations were blasted — the bill 
was dishonoured, and the crime discovered. Dale was ar- 
rested, tried, convicted, and sentenced to seven years* trans- 
portation. After his trial and conviction at the Perth 
Circuit, he, along with the other criminals under similar 
sentence, was sent back to Dundee jail, preparatory to be- 
ing forwarded to a penal colony. Dale now suflTtred the 
deepest remorse of conscience for the crime which had 



plunged him into an abyss of infamy, and covered bis poor 
wife and children with shame; and as he, of necessity, had 
become the associate of practised villains and thieves, he 
too readily listened to any of their advices, especially if 
their adoption was likely to regain him that liberty which 
he had sacrificed. After the commission of the crime was 
known to the public, his creditors at once, and without the 
least mercy, seixcd the whole of his property, and left his 
wife and family utterly destitute. They removed from the 
town in which they had fondly hoped to live long in happi- 
ness and comfort, respected and respectable, and came to a 
small village in the vicinity of Dundee, where the fkithful 
mother and loving irife, like a true heroine of adversity, 
commenced to work for herself and little children, the 
oldest of whom was only three years, and she succeeded in 
gaining a humble though independent living, by wind- 
ing pirns for hand-loom weavers. She was residing m this 
vilU^ and living by such labour, while her husband 
was lying in Dundee under sentence, and as a true-hearted 
comforter, she visited him every day in his gloomy cell, to 
soothe him with words of tenderness and love, and sh^d 
tears of regret on the remembrance of the past. While 
on one of these diurnal missions of affection, her husband, 
by the advice of some of his prison companions, persuaded 
her to introduce, by some bold stratagem or other, ' a 
spring saw,' to enable them to escape. The proposition 
alarmed her, yet the thought of gaining her husband's 
freedom, and giving him an opportunity of escaphig to 
America, nerv^ her energy and inspired her ingenuity. 
On the following day she baked a thick oat cake, canle to 
the jail as usual, broke it into several pieces in presence 
of the jailor, and gare a piece to each of the prisoners, 
who were oonflned beside ber husband. On the succeeding 
day, she brought two large thick oaten cakes ; one of them 
she divided as formerly, handed the other to her husband, 
remarking, atthe aame time^ * Dinna brake that ane, James, 
just now; keep it and divide it among you at supper- 
time.' This remiark was understood ' by Dale and his 
fellow-oonviots, and he at once replied, * ! yes, Fll lay it 
in the window-sill here or that time.' In this cake was 
ccncsaUd a large omd eateelUnt spring saw. It was 
speedily used for the purpose intended, and that very 
night six men under sentence of tonnsportation made their 
escape from Dundee jaiL They were all recaptured except 
one^ but that one was not the unhappy Dale. It was known 
to the authorities that a saw had b^ introduced to them, 
but the benevolent bannock-baker was never suspected. 
The most romantic part of this story has yet to be told. 
Dale was aea^ to Ireland Island, Bermuda, and his poor 
wifiB was left to struggle ob beet she could to procure bread 
for herself and two little boys. AnUdst the frowns of cold- 
hearted friends, and the pr^utfoee of ignorant neighbours, 
she toiled and suffered in secret^ and endured great pri- 
vations and pain, rather tkaa solioit eleemosynary aid, 
which shows that she was oetuated by thai noble virtue 
of independence that is yet to be tbond among the Scot- 
tish mothers, even of the poorest class. Her husband 
regularly wrote letters from his compulsory home, assur- 
ing her of his unceasing solicitude for her welfare ; but, 
poor woman, she ooqld not write a reply, and did not like 
to ask a stranger to do so ; moreover, she never was able 
to spare as much as pay a letter to that distant island. 
Once she verbally communicated with him through the 
medium of a gentleman who visited the island on business. 
After five years' service. Dale was offered his liberty by the 
government, and he proceeded to the United States, to push 
his fortune. From the land of his adoption he again wrote to 
his wife, now separated from him ftilly five long years. She 
was in bad health and extreme poverty, and found it en- 
tirely beyond her power to pay the postage of one in reply. 
In those days, it was much higher than it is now. An- 
other letter came from tiie anxious husband, and another, 
and still no answer. We may imagine, though we ciinnot 
describe, the days of anxiety and nighte of inquietude piuis- 
ed by both husband and wife. The one pining in a foreign 
land, and his whole soul filled with dreams of h'n once 
happy home, and burning with intense desire to hear of 
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iU d«ar iomatoa ; ihe other tossed on a bed of sioknessi en- 
veloped in vaiaerj, and nursed only by two little boys, the 
oldest of whom had to * wind the pirns,' to keep his mother, 
bis brother, and lumself from starring, and her nights and 
her days rendered more bitter by a wish to let her husband 
know that she still * liyed and lored' — a pious wish that 
she oonld not realise. OonM a picture of misery be more 
complete P The unibrtunate husband now concluded that 
his Homily were all dead, or had turned against him, in 
consequence of his crime, and he wrote no more. 

The reader now milst in imagination leap orer a period 
ci fifteen years. James Dale was almost forgotten by all 
excepting one, who still carried his image in her heart 
His two children were now men, and one of them, by dint 
of great persereranoe and self-education, filled a respectable 
situation in the country. The story of his father had b^n 
often told him by his mother, and often had he heard her 
pour out her soul to God on the fkmily altar for his re- 
li^ous improvement and social welfiire. Now that he had 
reached manhood, he felt curious to know his ihther^s fkte, 
and the impression haunted his mind that he still lived ; but, 
like many other young men brought up in the country, 
he had tittle or no idea of the means to eflfeot the desired ob- 
jeot He wrote to the Chairman of the London Missionary 
Society, but got no answer. In his troubles, he con- 
sulted the writer of these chapters. His mother advised 
him against taking any st^js, as she was convinced his 
father was dead. I at once asked him for the last letter 
his fikther had sent to his mother. The letter was easily 
got, as the poor woman had kept it like the apple of her 
eye. On reociring it, I wrote a letter, giving as many de- 
tails as I prudenUy could, to guide parties in search. This 
letter I addressed to the < Blayor or highest Civil Func- 
Uonary of ' State of , U. S.* — the name of the 

town being the place where the dd letter trom Dale was 
dated firom ; but, as it is not a place of much importance, I 
did not know if it had a mayor, consequently I addressed 
it as above. By return of post, I received a letter from the 
mayor, telling me that he was * happy to inform me that 
James Dale was liring, and was a very respectable citizen, 
and manager of the ■■ Canal, and reputed to be worth 
money ;' and the same post brought two letters fh)m the 
long'lost father to his long-lost wife and children ; and on 
the following morning the Perth and Dundee parcel vto de- 
livered to me a splendid daguerreotype portrait of him to 
present to his family. It vas sent per vessel to Liverpool, 
and thence by raiL The duty of ddiv^ring and reading ihese 
letters was a painiklly joyous one. Reader, I cannot de- 
scribe it You may image it in your mind, but my pen re- 
fuses to paint such a peculiar and powerftil emotion of the 
soul. It is a (feasant thing to pull the good fruit from the 
tree of memory, and it will ever be a gratifying recollection 
to my mind tlmt I was the agent in (Effusing so much hap- 
piness amongst a desolate fkmily, and preparing its long 
separated members for a re-uafon which I hope will never 
end. Yerily, reader, * truth Is stranger than fiction.' 

Original ]^ctcB» 
ODE. 

COMPOSED on mEW-YEAH's DAY. 

The middle watch is post ! Another year 
Dawns on the human race with hope and fear. 
The last has gone, with mingled sigh and song. 
To join for ever its ancestral throng; 
And time reveals, 
As past it steals, 
The potent hand of Qod, the Everlasting, 

Guiding the sun, with all his blazing peers. 

And filling up the measure of our years, 
Until Messiah, Prince to judgment hasting. 

Shall roll the darkness from this world of sin, 

And bid a bright eternity begin. 

The years fly filter than thoy did whilom ; 
With greater speed they go, with greater come. 



Has time renew'd its youth? or, fearing ag^ • , 

Perspiring pants it to fulfil its stage t 
Perhaps men's fears, 
And foiling tears. 

Oiling its wheels, have caused this rapid rolling; 
Or, urged along by old creation's groans. 
And sympathismg with its piteous moans» 

It flies to set their massive death-bell tolling; 
When blooming paradise shall clothe the earth. 
And angels shout to heaven its second birth! 

All years are like^ yet bo one like a&olher; 

Sons of one sire, yet no one like his brother. 

All use one language, yet the tales they tell 

Speak now of earth, anon of heaven and helL 
They all are sent. 
With kind intent. 

The messengers of Qod, the loving Father, 
To tell his weeping duldren, that his eye 
Watches their sorrows fitmi his world on high, 

Where^ near himself, he means them all to gather; 
Yet, when they reach this oloud-environ'd globe, 
These messengers assume a sable robe. 

And what of thee, young stranger ? like a dovi^ 
Cutting the heavens on rapid wing of love^ 
Dearest thou tidings of delight to men? 
Or wilt thou fill their hearts with grief again ? 
Men prophesy, 
Unusually, 
Respecting thine unutter'd revdations^ 

Exciting expectation to a height, 

That makes even prophets wish for eleam' li^ 
To understand thy message to the national 

Be what they may, reveal thy aeoreta, yoar. 

For I have much to hope, and nought fee laar! 

Fear? Why sfaouM I ? The world and church con 

bhied 
May uso me ooldl v ; yet tiie winged mind, 
SoMin^ where neither can eclipse its view. 
Sees with its inner eye a pospect new. 
Do what they will. 
They cannot stin 
The beating hopes which this sublime tmlblding 
Creates within tiie fkitii-ilhimined breast ! 
A cloudless day at everiasting rest 
Presents itself to my entarsnced beholding, 
When disappointment shall no longer vex. 
Or temporal cares the anxious heart pet}>lex1 

On then, ye years I aoc^erate yoor flight; 
Te'll sooner oross the realms of mnriiy night. 
On, on, unresting I till yenr pinions, ziTan, 
Drop down exhausted in the TailH at hesfvnl 
And then, timel 
The sage sublime^ 
Nobly obedient to the King eternal, 
Shalt lay thy silver'd hwd to peae 
Close by the mansions of the ransomed Uest, 
Who on t^y breast were borne to joys supcnmL 
Then shall the memory of thy fiutfafid fligbl 
Be set to musio in the realms of lightl 
January 1, 185L W. Lbasx; 



THB CROWNED WOMEN OF LOBMAIQ)I& 

* Tliere Is in man a higher than love of happlneaat be caq 49 vl0^ 
cot faapplneaa, and instead thereof find bleesedneaar- - - 



PARTt. 

Stbanqirs who might pass along the but litUe f^ueoM 
highway, skirting the domain of Lormandie, ^hmk the^^ 
wind blew, often wondered firom whence procoeM ^ 
sound of a peculiarly soft-voiced musipal belLifhoa^,Mil 
was heard at different intervals of the day* I^ et|rlia|oni' 
ing tide, perchance it invited to maUni; |it,jevQnisg^ W 
vespers ; and so at midday ; the impi;ea^on bflang iuUm 
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oanied obt, when, on attaining the summit of an emi- 
nence, oTer which ^e road passed, a belfry was discernible 
through a break in the tre^ while the venerable iiy clos- 
tering amon^ the grey mouldering stones solemnly whis- 
pered ltd antiquity. 

This suppo^ summons to devotion was, however, only 
a pleasing delusion to strangers; for those acquainted 
with the affairs of the neighbourhood knew that, each 
time the silvery tinkle was heard, it was not the signal 
for administering a supply of spiritual food, but, alas ! un- 
romantic asgociaUon ! it was used to bring together those 
whose material wants needed rnnforcement. In short, it 
was the bell which oaused Dame Lattimer's well-regulated 
household to assemble in the haU at Lormandie^ for the 
social meals of each day. Yel^ let it not be supposed here 
were hosts of retainers, or dressing bells, or late dinners, 
for the dame dined at an hour so primitive, it may not be 
particularly specifiejL Her two nieces and few depen- 
dants sat at the same board, according to ancient usage; 
only the dame, her &mily or guests, were raised a step 
above the inferiors, who conducted themselves with mo- 
desty and decorum, beneath their mistress's austere and 
searching eye. Dame Lat timer was an octogenarian, and 
a rare specimen of beautiful age; embodying much that 
was venerable and interesting in antiquity, wrought, as it 
were, into the routine of daily practical life. A curious 
rambling dwelling was Lormandie; there were shape- 
less grass-grown heaps, which were said to be the ruins 
of former glories— covered with flowers were those mys- 
terious heaps now; the crumbling belfry rose beside 
them— fantastic creepers outside, mosses and lichens 
wltfa&o^-*makiiig a wild garden for owls and bats to 
disport themselves in. But the dwelling itself was one- 
storeyed, for spreading, and with walls so thick, that, 
where the windows were soo<^ped out, they formed charm- 
ing recesses; rich dark royses climbing round the lattice- 
work, and comfortable deep sills, whereon to place books, 
plants, or needlework. On the lawn stood two magnifi- 
cent cedars, probably coeval with the foundation of the 
priory (for such Lormandie had been in bygone agtt)> 
shadowing with gloomy grandeur the interior of those 
apartments fiusing them. But Dame Lattimer's choice 
BiUing-room was one with a south aspect> whose bay- 
window was in repute throughout the oountry-eide; the 
middle panes being brilliantly illuminated, nmresenting 
the story of Ruth and Boaz, and said to be of the same 
marvellous antiquity as the cedars. Here, it was the wont 
of the ancient lady to repose herself in a carved oaken 
chair, with a little table by her side, on which lay her 
open Bible, spectacles oo the page, and a worsted stocking 
in hand, winch she knitted wiUk wonderAnl dexterity. 
From hence, ^e could behpkl the limpid rivulet, bounding 
the sloping .green fields whieh was the cynosure of the 
dame*s n^t, inasmuch as it was usnally covered with 
snowy linen, for the purpose of bkaobiiic^ while the maids 
peiformed the process of lavhsg it in the sparkling joyous 

* bumie.' From henee^ the beehives were visible, and the 
fur was loaded with the perfimte of all those oM-fisishioned 
garden flowers, whidi honey-bees love so well; honey- 
suckle clustered round this window, inviting many a 
straggler to rifle its eweets, and occasionally to rest on 

* the Book' itself, when the dame, if either of her nieces 
were present, would seize the opportunity ni deducing a 
lesson therefirom concerning industry and thrift, showing, 
at the same time, much tenderness and courte^ towards 
the buzzing intruder. From lience, too, the distant spire 
of the vilbge church was visible, pasture lands dotted with 
grating* herds slumbering between ; and in that church- 
yard, was the last resting-place of those whom Dame 
Lattimer, with fkith and hope, looked forward to r^oin Ui 

Ifr dMBSt, Meas, and phraseology, Dame Lattimer be- 
longed to a former c^nturv ; she was rather a severe dis- 
oipllMiian, partjcuTariy in the management of young 
people demanding implicit obedience, and not tolerating 
argtrfacHt, or^ an exertion of reasoning power, in contra- 



docia, the two orphan grand-nieces whom she had nur-> 
tured and brought up from infimoy, were, at thirty years 
of age, as docile and obediettt» as innocent, well-trained 
children twenty years younger. Still, they were * girls'- — 
mere babies; and, as they had never travelled five miles 
beyond the precincts of Lormandie, never assoeiated witit 
townsfolk, their society being exclusively confined to a 
very few retired families in the immediate vieinity, it is 
not surprising that the gentle ladies displayed a quaint 
unsonhisticated aspect^ both of mind and person, which, to 
a jaded way&rer on the beaten patths of the thronged 
world, was refreshing in the extreme. 

Another individual at Lormandie requires some notice, 
no less a personage than Goody Trounee, the ftctotum 
and right hand assistant of the dame, and but a few years 
her junior. Goody Trounce luid worn as well, if not 
better, than her mistress, of whom she was the humble 
fac-simile ; carrying herself vastly high to those under her 
authority, and exacting deference and respect as her due, 
which was not always willingly accorded, when Goody's 
exasperation exceeded the bounds of grave decorum. She 
was then sometimes heard to throw out bints concerning 
her kin and connections, of vague, mysterious import, but 
conveying notions of grandeur and power to the minds of 
the transgressors, who nevertheless continued to rebel, be- 
cause, * forsooth Goody Trounce held her nose so high in 
the air, when her betters didn't' What the mystery was 
encircling Goody Tronnce (for there was one to a cer- 
tainty ), only Dame Lattimer was cognisant of; and she 
treated her attached servitor, who had faithfully obeyed 
and served her for nearly half-a^sentury, more as a fi4end 
than a menial. Goody Trounce it was who liad taught 
^lias Bemice the art of small plaiting, and getting up fine 
Hnen to the utmost degree of perfection ; and also the se- 
cret of fabrioaUng ooafections of so delicate a character, 
that the mouth watered en beholdkig them. She had in- 
structed Misa Eudooia to concoct medicinal recipes from 
simple herbs, and perfumed, watem from blossoms and 
flowers; and to make rare washes for beautifytng the 
complexion, as well as ' pomade divioe' for chapped lips 
and hands. Bemke tamboured and embroidered ; £udocia 
knitted and knotted, the hum of the thrifty spinning-wheel 
generally signifying that Goody Trounce was < recreating' 
herself 

No suitors had ever disturbed the calm tranquillity of 
Lormandie^ though the yeung ladies were by no means ill- 
looking, besides being acknowledged as their aunt's heir- 
esses. They had worn pinafores, and had tlieir hair out 
short, until they attaint the legitimate age of woman- 
hood— twenty-one; and Miss Eudooia, at thirty, was just 
beginning to entertain shadowy thoughts of mii^moay at 
a mstanoe, to be contemplsited as a lot that might possibly 
be hers some future day, though decidedly awfhl in fkr 
perspective. The guUeless and placid breast of Bernice 
had never been agitated by even such indistinct images as 
those which float^ across her younger sister's vision ; she 
was so perfectly happy and contented, her life flowed on 
in a stream of such unbroken peace, that the bare possi- 
bility of ever quitting her beloved home was the worst ill 
imagination had power to coBjnre up. Yet was there a 
dash of romance, or, perhaps, more properly speaking, a 
sensitive tenderness allied to foncifulness, in the compo- 
sition of the gentle and pious Bemice, which was unsus- 
pected by herself and others; when the summer son shone 
on the glittering water and green verdure, lit up the so- 
lemn cedars, and opened the flowers for the honey-bees, 
birds carolling on every bough, roses bowed with dewy 
brightness — ^tben would Bemice silentlv weep for very joy, 
and steal away, unobserved, to pray for a more thankful 
heart! 

Books were rare at Lormandie : fiction and poetry un- 
known, history scarce, devotional volumes few, * The Pil- 
grim's Progress' being the chief favourite ; while cookery 
and receipt books for various domestic purposes were held 
in high repute. Yet certain suggestions had presented 
themselves to the mmds of these two secluded sister?. 
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able, had abe gaesaed aooh were harboured ; bat Bemioe 
and EadooU intoitiTely feU that thej dared not rereal these 
day-dreajna; and, eren to each other, they shrank from 
alluding to the subject, their innate delicacy and proprietf 
reyolUng from discussions which involved their aunts 
death. Not that they had concealments of which they felt 
ashamed, for their pure hearts might have been laid bare 
to inspection, whereon ftdnt but distinguishable characters 
were sparingly traced, as on a sheet of snowy paper. 

Bemioe had no suspicion that the worldling would have 
deemed her silly, at regarded her cherished reverie as a 
myth, impossible of reaUsation ; so ahe continued to take 
peeps, as she imagined, into fbturity, and to people Lor- 
mandie with pale resigned women, pacing with demure 
step Uie iair gree n sward. 

Thus the myth ran, which Bemice regarded with such 
inward satisfaction — that Lormandie was to be a home, or 
refuge, for twelve ladies, their qualifications for admission 
being as follows :— Unblemished reputation and gentle 
blood, under fort^ years of age at the date of admission, 
and each possessmg a small stipend ; their time to be de- 
voted to charitable works and devout meditations; while 
perfect seclusion firom the world and obedience to tii^ rules 
(which Bemioe meant to be very stringent) were to be 
enforced. 

Bernice devoutly hoped that many who had endured 
sorrow and tribulation in the world here might find peace 
9nd content She designed to designate the order as ' The 
Crowned Women of Lormandie,' their badge consisting of 
a sort of white muslin coif, formed to resemble a crown ; 
the, as the head and foundress, to regulate the happy 
household, and to draw them together with the bonds oi 
love! 

But where were these amiable suffering ladies to be 
found ? And how were they to be made acquainted with 
the destiny held out for their acceptance ? Eudocia would 
be the traveller, and seek rdnforcements for her philan* 
thropic sister ; for, alas I Eudoda's aspirations were wor1d< 
ward; she sighed for change, to penetrate beyond the 
boUy«hedges and grey walU around her. And when Dame 
Lattimer was found one morning as if asleep in her bed, 
but woke no more, the natural grief and mourning of her 
nieces had no sooner subsided, than their thoughts revert^l 
to those cherished plans over which they had brooded so 
long. 

Through the medium and intervention of a clerical 
friend (whose brother, a surgeon in a cheerful market 
town about one hundred miles from Lormandie, was de- 
sirous of receiring a lady boarder, as oompanion to his 
wife, and for the sake of society), Miss Eudocia obtained 
her wishes more speedily than might have been antici- 
pated. With tender and anxious solicitude, Miss Bemioe 
assisted in every arrangement fbr her sister's departure, 
and fbr her future comfort and welfare; while, though 
yearning towards the fiiithful Bemice with fond affection, 
Eudocia eagerly looked fbrward to flight^longed to try 
her wings, and explore the busy scenes of life ; and, be- 
sides, there was no other way fbr Beraice's plans or hopes 
to be forwarded. CK>ody Trounce was horrorstricken at 
these doings. She warned Eudocia of fiilse flattering 
friends, and tinsel and vanity ; but the wilfhl ' girl' assured 
the ancient domestic, that * if sorrow or unkindness over- 
took her, she would soon return to dear quiet Lormandie.' 
Happy Eudocia, to have such an earthly asylum to fly to ! 

The journey was to bo performed fbr twenty miles by 
coach, the nearest point of railroad being at that distance 
f^om Lormandie, and extending to within seven miles of 
Norbury, the town where the Pleydells resided ; the wor- 
thy doctor having promised to meet Miss Eudocia, and 
escort her thither in his smart brougham. Sarah Irby, 
a blooming peasant girl, was engaged as personal attend- 
ant to accompany the timid lady on her progress, and it 
would be diflioult to say which of the twain, mistress or 
maid, was the most flurried and excited on the evening 
previous to their departure. Yet it was all plain, smooth 
sailing, accomplished in a day ; the twenty miles of coach- 
travelling, across a billy country, being by tut the meet 



tedious part of the transit, taking up, in fiust, more time 
than the seventy miles of railroad. However, altogether, 
the journey presented a stupendous appearance to those 
about to quit their embowered homes for the first time. 

*0h ! how e€tn she do it?' si^ied Bemice; *but she is 
young and ardent, and change is needful' — forgetting 
good soul! that Eudocia was her junior by only three 
years. 

Over the parting scene we must draw a vdl, imagining 
the tears and embracings — Goodv Trounce heaping bless- 
ings on her dear * young lady's' head, and animadverting 
on her conduct in the same breath. 

* She'll soon come back, never fsar, Miss Bemioe,' whim- 
pered (loody, by way of comfbrting the weeping sister; 
* she'll soon tire of the world's ways, and be glad to find 
herself at old Lormandie agun, unless, indeed. Miss Dosy 
gets suited with a husband.' 

* A husband! ' exclaimed the astonished Bemice, 'what 
puts such a thing into your head, Goody ? Eudocia was 
out a child the other day, and I am sure never dreams of 
matrimony.' 

« Well-a<lay, well-a-day, Miss,* replied Goody Trounce, 
laughing in her queer way, ' we shall see; we shall see. 
Mayhap Miss Dosy kept some of her dreams to herself fike.' 

in due time, the travellers reached the railway. Miss 
Eudoda taking her place in a first-class carriage, and 
Sarah Irby in a second. The train stopped at several 
stations on the route, but neither mistress nor maid de- 
scended, Sarah having received positive injunctions not to 
sdr, on any account whatever. The rapidity, the novelty, 
the charming ease with which they flew alon^ delighted 
Miss Eudocia, whose spirits rose to a pitch of hi^ exhi- 
laration ; while two ladies and a gentleman in the same 
carriage completely won her heart by their urbanity and 
kindness, and condescended to eat up all the sandwiches, 
which Goody I^unoe had caref^Uly packed in a white 
wicker basket In about three hours, she iras informed 
they were approaching that part of the country to which 
Norbury was adjacent, and presently the train stopped at 
a desolate looking station, and Miss Eudocia stood on the 
platform, bewildered and frightened, looking about for 
Sarah Irby and their luggage. What was her surprise 
and dismay, when Sarah, with demented looks, approaiehed 
with a baby in her arms, exclunung, 

'Please, ma'am, I couldn't leave it on the hard seat, fbr 
I was alone in the carriage. But wont they tttm bach 
and look fbr the nurse, for we came along in such a hurry, 
that she couldn't overtake us^no how 7 ' 

The train was off, and there stood Miss Eudocia, in af- 
fright and perturbation indescribable, and Sarah Irby with 
her sleeping burden. 

* Oh ! Sarah,' said her mistress, 'what have you done? 
We shall be taken up for baby theft What will Mr Pley- 
dell think of us?' 

But the tremblhig Sarah exculpated herself) by declar- 
ing that she had obeyed her mistress's commands of not 
quitting the carriage ; and that» when a shabbily attired 
female joined her at one of the stations, with this baby in 
her arms, she was right glad of some one to speak to, 
being terribly alarmed at her novel situation. *She 
looked pale and wild like,' added Sarah, * and cried bit- 
terly, kissing the poor little thing over and over again ; 
but, when I tried to comfort her, she got better, and thai we 
began to talk; and I told where we was going, and asked 
her whose baby it was?— for I seed it couldn't be hers, 
for look, ma'am, at ail this fine lace and cambric, and she 
a servant, rm sure.— So she said she had nursed it, and 
was taking it home now, but sorry to part with the pretty 
darling, whose name was Mary. I did think she seemed 
uncommon sorry, and very food of the child. So, at the 
last stoppage, she asked me to hold it for her, whilst she 
got out for a few minutes to boy a biscuit When the 
train went on without the woman, I screeched out of wm- 
dow, but nobody heerd or noticed me ; and I be bound 
she is running after us now. So you see, ma'am, I couldn't 
help it any how, and it aint no fault of mine.' 

Fortunately, at this juncture, Mr Pleydell introduced 
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himseli; and, by bis soothing attentions and reassurancos, ' 
calmed th« fears of Miss Eudocia, He was ne?ertheles8 
extremely annoyed at the untoward circnmstanoe, though 
his natural benevolence dictated the only measure to be 
pursued, whi^b was, to take the helpless stranger with 
them, until the owners were discovered. Word was left 
with the railroad officials, and Mr Pleydeirs address at 
Norbury. Communication was to be forwarded to the sta- 
tion where the woman had alighted, by the next train, 
and Mr Pleydell hoped tliat by oe^t morning, at least, the 
nurse would make her desired appearance to claim the 
infant. 

Mrs Pleydell looked very grave on hearing the story. 
She had never been a mother, and disliked babies ex- 
tremely ; and Miss Eudocia*s spirits were much damped 
on regarding her future hostess's sour visage, and her be- 
nevolence shocked by her want of feeling. Mrs Pleydell, 
however, was much recondled to Uie necessity of shelter- 
ing the intruder, on observing the rich and costly apparel 
in which it was enveloped ; * for,' said she, *■ it must be some 
nobleman or gentleman's daughter, and they, no doubt, 
will thank Mr Pleydell in substantial terms for his hospi- 
tality,' Alas ! hospitality was never offered by Mrs Pley- 
dell without chance or ^certainty of a retDms and her de- 
sire of * society,' ja tbe person of a lady bofuxter, was en- 
tirely for the sake of gain. A very different character 
was the doctor; universally beloved by the poor as well 
as the rich, his unfSuling good humour and real benevo- 
lence of heart were accompanied by a suavity of manner, 
which made his own sex sometimes call him ' a lady's 
ninn.' Mr Pleydell reigned pre-eminent at Norbury, 
wfaile Mrs Pleydell was enaUed to gratify her love of vi- 
siting and gossiping on easy terms; and thus to introduce 
' her friend,' Miss Lattimer, into all the * best society.' 

Fortunately for the poor baby, Sarah Irby had been 
used to nursing, having a dozen or more little brothers 
and sisters at home. She pronounced this < the sweetest 
bnby in the world, for it never cried, and looked just like 
those alabaster cherubs in the church of Lormandie.' 
When the next day went over, and the next, and no nurse 
made her appearance, Mr Pleydell thought it high time to 
advertise in the county papers, which he did forthwith. 
The whole population of Norbury were talking of the sin- 
gular affair, and not a few matrons came to gaze on the 
deserted child, and to handle the ' real lace and French 
cambric' with which it was bedizened. It was very mys- 
terious — all agreed on that point— and also that it was a 
pretty delicate little dear; neither of which truisms Miss 
Eudocia was inclined to dispute. But, when weeks passed 
over, and nothing whatever transpired, in the least likely 
to throw light on the matter, when Mrs Pleydell became 
fractious and impatient, hinting at the workhouse for such 
interlopers, then Miss Eudocia waxed disputatious, and 
openly declared her intention of never abandoning the 
child which Heaven had, as it were, thrown on her pro- 
tection. 

« Then,' said Mrs Pleydell, mnjcstically drawing herself 
up, * I would beg you, miss, to suit yourself with another 
home, as my agreement was to receive you and your maid, 
but not to convert my establishment into, a nursery Ibr 
foundlings.' 

Poor Miss Eudocia ! her adventures had quickly com- 
menced after she bade adieu to peaceful Lormandie, and 
her first impression now was to return thither at once 
with her precious charge; but Mr Pleydell advised her 
to remain at, or in the vicinity of, Norbury for at least 
twe^e months, so as to afford every chance and facility 
for tracing Mary's origin ; nor was Eudocia loath to com- 
ply with the doctor's recommendation, inasmuch as she 
had a pleasant circle of acqaaintances, and had become 
the centre of attraction in Norbury, not only because she 
was quaint and piquant, comely and cheerful, but because 
her real goodness and charity were evinced in her devotion 
to the child. 

Mr Pleydell strongly recommended Miss Lattimer to 
take a pleasant cottage, situated not more than two miles 
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family he attended in medical capacity ; to retain Sarah as 
nurse, providing another domestic for household services. 
She accordingly lost no time in following this advice, her 
domestication with Mrs Pleydell being anything but conge- 
nial, and speedily all necessary arrangements were com- 
pleted, and Eudocia established comfortably at Briarfield 
for the next twelve months. 

It was a charming walk from thence to Norbury, and 
so Eudooia's hosts of visiters seemed to find it ; while she, 
in the midst of her new existence, never forgot the object 
her dear sister Bcmioe had at heart, but beat about for 
recruits in all directions. * The small stipend' offered great 
temptations to those single ladies who had but this small 
stipend for all their wants ; but then the conventual se- 
clusion startled them, and the * crowned' cap was an abo- 
mination ; and, in short, they were amiable doabUess, but 
not ' suffering,' or tired of the world. All Norbury listened, 
and laughed, and marvelled $ but, in the course of time, it 
sent forth two pilgrims, one of whom rested at Lormandie 
for the remainder of her days on earth. Bemice highly 
commended her sister's resolution, considering it as a duty 
of the highest order to devote each energy for the well- 
being of the babe thus committed to her care. She, in her 
simplicity and single-heartedness, never thought of rail- 
roads or impostors, but regarded little Mary as a cherub 
dropped from the stars, for the special purpose of giving 
Eudocia a duty to perform. 

From Briarfield Cottage, a view was obtained of Aman- 
dine Hall, which stood on the brow of a hill, rising be- 
tween the trees in white splendour; far away stretched 
the noble park, amid whose avenues herds of deer were 
grouped in graceful profusion, stately swans gliding past 
on the bosom of the tranquil lake. The dowager Lady 
Amandine was a young widow, with three children, resid- 
ing entirely at the Hall, and leading a life of strict retire- 
ment The heir. Sir Edmund, was a boy of five years old ; 
Gertrude and Claude, his two sisters, still younger. Re- 
port spoke of Lady Amandine's pride and impcriousness 
as inordinate; and even the deep and overwhelming sor- 
row she had sustained in the loss of her husband, had fiiiled 
to subdue or quell the dominion of this evil spirit. Sir 
^mund and Qertmde were fine healthy children; but 
Claude, whose first birthday had not yet arrived, born 
after her father's death, and on whom the bereaved mother 
doated with even more than a mother's usual love, had 
entered this world of wo as an object of pity — a distorted 
spine entailing lifelong suffering. Mr Pleydell had brought 
the poor little girl into the world, and each day he regu- 
larly visited her. Greeted by Lady Amandine with cor- 
dial affection, to him she never appeared proud or distant; 
and, when questioned by the townsfolk respecting the 
great lady and her reputed arrogance, he always replied, 
< Tut, tut— you don't know anything about it' He readily 
obtained Lady Amandine's permission for Bliss Eudocia to 
become her tenant, her ladyship exhibiting much interest 
in the details which the doctor narrated concerning the 
poor desolate baby. 

No elucidation of the mystery transpired during the en- 
suing year, and, ere that year had run its course, changes 
took place which materially influenced Eudocia's future 
movements. Bemice was rejoicing in hope, in expectation 
of receiving two inmates at Lormandie — her first « crowned 
women.' These ladies were valued friends resident in the 
vicinity, who, on tjieir father's decease, sought with gra- 
titude an asylum so congenial to their tastes. Eudocia 
dared not disturb the serenity or solitude of the rcc1u»e.-<, 
by introducing her protegd, and she therefore decided on 
remaining at Briarfield for the present. Mrs Pleydell 
had departed this life after a few weeks' illness ; and the 
widower found his home so lonely, that, having an active 
professional partner, he was enabled ofLen to walk out to 
Briarfield, where he enjoyed consolation in the society 
of Miss Eudocia Lattimer. Contrary to her wont. Lady 
Amandine also had called at Briarfield several times, to 
see Eudocia and little Mary, giving it as her decided opi- 
nion that no peasant's child could exhibit such delicate * 
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parent Btatement of the fttct, that Mary came of gentle 
blood. 

The queen-like beauty of Lady Amandine almost * fVoze' 
tbo simple Eudocia, * until she got used to it ;.* while sha- 
dowy smiles— nerer seen of late — onoe more flitted aeross 
her ladyship's pallid features, as she listened with evident 
pleasore to the discourso of the primitive maiden, whose 
truthful simplicity and quaint mannerisms rendered her a 
welcome and acceptable guest at Amandine Hall, from 
whence the worldly throng were excluded. The worthy 
doctor's representations had doubtless predisposed Lady 
Amandine to oultivAte her tenant's aequaintanee, and she 
never wearied of listening to accounts of Lormandie and 
Bemioe, for, worn down with sorrow as she was, Lady 
Amandine found refreshment in the freshness and sin- 
gularity of these details. She was a mother too, and a 
doofting one,, therefore fiilly able to appreciate the unselfish 
and constant devotion of Endocia, whose love for the little 
Mary increased with the infant's growth, until at leng|bh 
Eudooia dreaded that a claimant might yet arise to dus- 
pute possession of her treasure. In process of time, how- 
ever, a claimant did arise to sue for possession, not of the 
foundling, but of the foundling's protectress — Mr Pleydell 
in dae form tendering an o£fer of his hand and heart to the 
&ir occupant of Briarficld. 

What pen may describe the tremors, the flntterings, 
tl.w demurrings, of the agitated damsel? the pleasant 
courtship, or glorious gala wedding ? The weddmg cake 
came from Lormandie, and the wedding &vour8 were ar- 
ranged by Lad^ Amandine's lily hands. All Norbury 
was interested m the bridal, and not a dissentient voice 
was heard amid universal smiling congratulations. 

Lady Amandine lived but in her children. She did not 
indeed absolutely spoil the two elder, although their hi|h 
spirits required perhaps a firmer hand than she was wil- 
ling to extend, for curbing and restraint ; but, on the af- 
flicted Claude, all the mother's tenderness was unsparingly 
lavished ; and this the more so> because, as she grew up, 
there was no companionship between her and her brother 
and sister, both strong in health, and Gertrude also rich 
in surpassing beauty. These three children returned their 
mother's affection with a depth and intensity which only 
differed in character, according to their different dispo- 
sitions. In Sir Edmund and Gertrude, it was displayed 
by passionate and frequent demonstrativeness, in the ex- 
uberance and wildness of their youthful gaiety, ever wish- 
ing to make Tier a sharer in all that pleased or delighted 
them. Whether an inherent feeling of jealousy lurked in 
their hearts towards Claude, or whether it was simply 
from thoughtlessness, this brother and sister, who clung 
to each other and to their surviving parent with such 
warmth of attachment, evinced none towards the poor suf- 
ferer. Kot that they were unkind ; but it seemed impos- 
eible for them to comprehend the fkot, that the pale, tear- 
ful invalid had aught in common with them ; their pur- 
suits and recreations were enjoyed together, and Claude 
lay on a sofa in the balcony of Lady Amandine's dressing- 
room, gazing towards those green sloping hills over which 
they were bounding in exulting glee. The mother feared 
to break these children's spirits. She did not always 
remember they mi^ht be lent, and she turned from the sor- 
rowful contemplation of her youngest idol, to lavish ca- 
resses on the elder children, who had inherited from na- 
ture lavish fifta enough to justify, in some measure, a 
mother's pride. 

It has been already said, that rumours were rife con- 
oeming Lady Amandine's hauteur and arrogance ; though 
Mr Pleydell never admitted the statement (indeed, he hod 
no reason to do so, never having witnessed anything of 
the kind), yet the report had truth for its foundation, and 
Lady Amandine's pride of ancient family was so tenacious 
and excessive, as to obscure in her many graces and vir- 
tues which had not fair play. She had laboured to instil 
the same principles into the minds of her children ; and, so 
far as could be judged from their tender years, she had 
too well succeeded with her son and eldest daughter, la- 



tent symptoms of haughty bearing being^ disoei'nf^le. But 
with Claude the case was revcreed. Her humility, pa- 
tience, and resignation, were seen fh)m her earliest duld- 
hood— seen and felt by all who approacihed her. To her 
mother, she appeared little less tnan m VBigfUftcf^Mf. 
Amsndine knew that Claude's humility 'vi^ pfMj W 
fbigned; and, holy, pure,* and beatified us clia ws, ]»« 
could the mother wish her nature change4t ,U> w» 
enough that she had two bri^ beautiful «bildire%,l^ pee- 
serve fiimily honours according to earthly VMrna, :waa it 
not well to have one whose aspiratkma ware iteAveivwit 
To the weak body, as is often the case whaa aiiptrior intfit 
lect and flrail health go together, the strong mind had been 
added ; and Claude's perceptions were of thati myat^riow 
and subtle order, which no reasoning powers cao satisfy 
torily account for, but which worldly matter^-f!»ci peaplo 
refbse to ascribe to unseen and spiritual revelation aiid 
influences, and yet have no other means of explaiajag. 
With the quick-sightedness of earnest love, she deteoted 
her mothers foible, though sacredly veiled within tbe r^ 
cesses of her bosom— a sacred sorrow, and veiled aciBord- 
ingly; she also yearned for the love of her brot}i#r.and 
sister, and her sensitive heart shrank from Ibe biMer 
knowledge that she was regarded by them only as an ob-. 
ject of pity. But the patient girl was not coatpiadooles^ 
not unsolaced, during the many honra when Xia4y Amaa« 
dine was ineritably absent, occupied with hoc otiaer cbA- 
dren, for Mary, now a tall fair girl in her teeos^ nas li» 
beloved and chosen friend of Claude Amandine, mmI vbett- 
ever Mr and Mrs Pleydell could spare her» she waft ta be: 
found at the Hall This attachment had commmoed- vbea 
Claude and Mary were still mere infitots; MaryVi a^trana 
delicacy and gentleness rendering her a fitting pkyrMlow 
for the poor cripple, whilst her winnings aff«ctio»atB waya 
found a ready response in Claude's own heatl. Ttoj iiad 
learned together, as well as pUyed together^ a&d Ma»y 
watched over and tended her beloved Ciaudo, oalUng forth 
many low sweet laughs, when the weary hours ^ pam 
were counted by the attendants, whose duties ofteMuaw 
prove irksome, even when spurred by real iateraai ia tka 
sufferer. 

By unceasing care and watchfulness, Claude's aoyti- 
tution was so far strengthened and established, ihiit,.eob> 
trary to Mr Pleydell's first antidpatione, she was eoablai 
to walk with but slight aid, and U> join the &mSly dii^k 
at intervals ; though her cheek soon became pale^ and dha 
looked jaded and exhausted, vainly endeavouring to rally, 
and keep up with the animation of her brother and sister. Sir 
Edmund had a tutor, and Gertrude a governess, both ex- 
cellent persons, and instilling much judioious instruction; 
but the ruling hand was wanUng, and emulation and oon- 
panionship were wanting, though fortunately these young 
people possessed many good and noble qoaUtieB, to coun- 
terbalance the noxious ones which wore not uprooted and 
checked in their growth, as weeds are cast forth from a 
well-ordered flower garden. 

On the subject of education, Mrs Pleydell entertained 
strong prejudices, with which she certainly bad tinctured 
her admiring husband; for how could he condemn the 
system in which she had been brought up, when she made 
him, as he lovingly said, * a perfect wife?* Mary was to 
learn just what she had learned at Lormandie, and no 
more. Mrs Pleydell considered boarding schools mere 
hotbeds of abomination and vanity; their Aifary never 
should be defiled by entering one! B^t BIra Pleydell 
having presented her husbaiyd with two fine little boys, 
she had less leisure to superintend Mary's ednaationy and 
consequently Mary's frequent visits to Amaadioe were not 
prohibited, as they otherwise might have ^tten ; while 
Lady Amandine, to whom she was very dear, on Claude's 
account, forwarded, as far as poasible, Mary'a<09ni wishes 
for instruction. . , / 



Never be soured by etAxlfany aiid'detRMtlm]!| knd never 
think it necessary to confute them ; f(j^,'j^(^j^ spariu 
which, if you do not blow, will gp .(^'vQf^SilWselvea— 
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j^jl , WHJTTUNGS FROM THE WEST, 

.r.\ /);;..: BTABBlUMk 

-r^d 1 BXAP ZHl tUIETCBMTO. 

Bl#i^lt W^iii]!^ the Lower Prorince, I went again over 
tft^' cfMtAil Irad the works, and to inspect the spot over 
^Mifch'Tfteller, Dodge, and three or four more American 
^iiyinpAthiaers '* (who bad been captured by the British in 
^ Yt^eBkM of ^, and were awaiting sentence) had con- 
tlnviiO'to ijnabe their eseape^ Their leap from the wall on 
the TMUpartft tc the rock below was a fearful one, and their 
ssbe^tMAt MiT«iltitre8 in and around Quebec equal to, 
if not BtfrpasAig, anythhig to be found in the pages of 
loouMiee* TheHer published a book shortly afterwards, 
bttC it ia n eoarse production, though his bombast, and 
abom of England^ and eyeiything English, diverted me 
aouiziagly* 

My next dettlMition was a settlement yclept Trois 
RWIenree. My friend, Two- bears Ramsay, had given me 
a ghM^ desoription of some majestic falls (and fall 
80eti«ry was ttiy passion) situate up the St Maurice, or 
Biaek Rlirev, which empties itself into the St Lawrence at 
aboM mid-dietanoe between Quebec and Montreal. Of 
these AtHa nothing has, apparently, been said, and little ia 
]sacnn» (emoefl to the few wild hunters and * voyageurs,' 
who faav» oecasien to pass them on their way to the sta- 
tion of the Hudson's Bay Fur Company), and I was deter- 
mltfed^ to p»y them a risit. Trois Rivieres appeared to be 
th(» )]e«re«t atarting post, and, accordingly, to Trois 
Bivi«l«» I pvbpoeed to repair. The cruise from thence to 
tb« oatmaeta (as the numerous rapids render the river 
umui^gabte to lairger eraft) would, I understood, have to 
b« peifenoed byeanoe; and from the peculiar relish with 
THkkih Two«bear0 had described how I was to set about 
tk* btigtoess, and hhited at the privations I should have to 
uDdei^ I was led to anticipate an indulgence in a few 
dafa of Btirring adventure and excitement The fact, 
howiav^ of' the /Wis being almost unknown, and, in a 
nfaasore, out of the reach of the sight- seeing world— as 
vAUt a» ftdf VMHoved ^m all symptoms of civilisation — 
formed in itself a sufficient inducement to me to undertake 
thd fitfjeet^ trip. 

Ttie last few days of my sojonm in Quebec were de- 
vMed ta a vairiety of pleasant walks and excursions in the 
DtfighbonrbMid ; one of which solitary rambles led to the 
oooipositioB of these Hues : — 

Twaa evonlBg; In the rIowIdk wort 
Tlie guMen snn had sunk to rest, 
• And, lared on by the vesper star, ' 

My wetry* feet had wxoAefa U»^ 
, When one of thooe ntneiiUig 9bower% 
So welcome to fiie Fainting flowera^ 
Fell to revive the (Wrsty ground, 
Aod loatter fitmnnoe aU iar«mndU 

A mtlft wood looked green Mid fktr, 
1 tamed to aeek a shtlter tlter^ 
And u I watch'd the wroaUia of ((ems 
Jiang tpaiiUing roand the tall pine stems, 
A softer, sweeter, sadder strain 
Tkan I staoU ever bear again, 
From 9ome uneeea mnsieian near. 
Stole gently on my listening ear. 

Sieh plaintlre tones, in snch a spot, 
When wUl tliey— can they— be forgot? 
Tmtw one of those deep, touching lays 
That bore me back to boyhood's days ; 
Aad many, o'er whote early graves 
., The yew or nodding ^press waTcs^ 
One note of that forbidden air 

- ' > • - Breagbt painfully befbre me there, 

- ' ' A napTe boagh adde I drew, 

•.i A' Itveljr cottage met my view; 
. ,^ 4iad at tbe open'd lattteostood 

(Just in the dawn of womanhood) 
' ' A daYlc-eyed maid, In act to place 

^ ' ■; a VtaergiaMi&matehViln bloom and grace 
(And ner fair hands hod tended well), 
. . _ To catch some pmce bright drops which felL 

-.t/r in r J iM)|tBMnea»« this happsr shore, 

. , , T -. . >-r t ^MftU- npt ,«ee that oottogo more, 
' ' . ^Bot^ftingi and autumns wIU roll br. 



And cherisli'd flower, and dark-eyed maid, 
\VU1 bloom thdr little day, and faUe^ 
Ere I forget the summer shower. 
And bliss, and sadness, of that hour. 

With Mademoiselle Millefleu», ai^d the Rer. ^fr 
Tombs, and most of my other fHends in Quebec, it was a 
comparatively easy matter to part, but with Monsieur 
Bonbon it was an aflkir of some difficulty, between which 
gentleman and myself there took place a scene very 
similar to the one we read of as having occurred between 
Nicholas Nickleby and the warm-hearted Mr Crummies, 
of theatrical notoriety. It was only, indeed, by dint of a 
supernatural effort that I managed to tear myself from 
his embraee, and he was just visible afterwards in the 
distance, with his wig on the ferrule of his waDclng-stick, 
waving a final adieu. 

I had now a fine view of Wolfe's Cove, over wliose 
dark, pine-fringed cliffs there gleamed (as Baiiey in his 
' Festns * hath it) 

•The last high upward riant of ran, 
like a dead soldier's swoitl upoo his pall.* 

The scenery of this part of the St Lawrence is very 
grand and imposing, but will not bear a comparison 
with that between Quebec and Green Island, which, from 
what I have heard, and can readily imagine, has no equal 
all the world over. The evening was delightfully mild 
and calm, and the river like molten gold ; the green, fir- 
clad heights that hemmed it in, gazing down upon them- 
selves in the placid depths, and awaking in the swelling 
heart all those holy and happy emotions of which the 
magic twilight hour ever renders it so sweetly susceptible. 

The majority of the passengers soon retired below for 
the night. A Jesuit, a Vermont farmer (a very Hercules), 
and myself, had possession of the quarter-deck. The 
Jesuit, with his head sunk upon his bof^om, shortly 
nodded himself to sleep, and slipped from the bench to a 
coil of cable at his feet ; while the Vermonter (who was 
sitting on one chair, with his legs dangling over the back 
of another, trimming a plug of tobacco for his cheek), 
eyeing me good-humouredly, propounded the followiug 
queiry :— 

'I con- elude now, mister, that you're from the old 
country.' 

I supplied him with the requisite information. 

* Where might you have been raised, sir ?' 
On this point, also,, I satisfied his curiosity. 

* Where do you locate when you*re toe hum (at 
home) ?* 

Having received the solution of this enigma, Jonathan 
ruminated for a few minutes, was guilty of a slight indis- 
cretion with his tobacco- juice, parted with the old plug, 
inserted the new one, and said, with a queer, composed 
look, ' What do you do for a living ?' While yet stag- 
gering under the effects of this home-thrust, I bad the 
fortune to be relieved by the sudden advent of a long 
shapeless man from below, whom I presumed to be a 
particular friend of the Vermonter's, as that worthy in- 
quired of him what he was looking so ' all-fired * about, 
and what had * riz his dander ' now. The new-comer re- 
plied, With an odd execration, that he couldn't sleep, and 
pointed testily to his eyes and nose^ the former of those 
expressive features being quite closed up, and the latter 
covered with a profusion of white bumps and blisters, 
which threw a much stronger light on the cause of his un- 
easiness than could have resulted from any oral explana- 
tion whatever. Allowing both him and his friend, there- 
fore, as wide a berth as the dimensions of the vessel 
would permit, I stretched myself upon one of the benches, 
and endeavoured to follow the seasonable example set by 
the Jesuit, whose nasal organ was emitting a series of 
sounds similar to those usually attendant upon the tear- 
ing up of a large quantity of very stout calico. 

At midnight we reached Trois Rivieres. The bell was 
rung, the * en-ghies * were backed, the vessel stopped, a 
plank was shoved out, I was pushed by some one behind, 
and polled by somebody before ; I clambered to the 
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my face, there was a slight scuffle, the steamer was gone,, 
and I was left in the dark. I poked my way with a walk- 
ing^tick, and knocked at the door of the first house I 
came to. It happened to be an iun, and I asked if I 
could have a bed. Yes, luckily there was one raeant. A 
pretty little blue-eyed maid brought me a pair of immense 
slippers, and I inquired for the Umdlord. He came. 

* 1 want two stout voyageurs,* said I ; * where can such 
men be procured ?* 

' There are two moose-hunters, Monrienr, now in the 
neighbourhood,' was the reply. * Shall 1 fetch them ?' 

* If you please ; * and in less than fire minutes the men 
stood before me. The one was a dark, active, intelli- 
gent looking fellow of about forty years of age, and the 
other a handsome, smiling youth of perhaps one-and- 
twenty. I explained my intentk>ns to them, and we 
struck a bargain in a moment. When would I start? 
E^rly in the morning. Was Monsieur aware that 
Shawinnegamme was distant many leagues in the wil- 
derness ? Yes. And could Monideur eat pork and pota- 
toes, and sleep upon hemlock boughs under a tent ? 
Certainly. ' C'est bon ! * cried Baptute, the elder of the 
two hunters, snapping his fingers. I told him to hare 
himself, |ind his friend, and the canoe, ready by six 
o^clock, and he said he would ' do his possible.* 

Day dawned, and I descended the steep bank of the St 
Maurice. It was a much larger river than I had expected 
to see, and as black as ink. Two men were standing by 
the brink of it ) they were my friends the moose-hunters. 
They turned round, and^ finding me true to my appoint- 
ment, cut a ludicrous caper fi*om sheer joy. The canoe 
was about eleven feet in length, and constructed of the 
bark of the birch-tree. The bag of provisions was pot 
carefully in ) then the axe ; a spare pair of paddles ; a 
couple of kettles ; a bit of rope ; a tin pot ) and a piece of 
canvass. I stepped in next; was followed by Baptists 
and Jacques, one of them taking his seat on the pro- 
visions, the other kneeling in the bows ; and, each plying 
his paddle briskly, thus commenced we our cruise up the 
bold and bhMsk St MaurIcb. 



yet a little while. I will foster it, I will nonri»h it ; and, 
beneath my shelter, even here it shall be safe.' 

* Nay, that must not be. Yet giieve not,* replied the 
compassionate angel. * Know that none but the favoured 
of Heaven are received thus early into the better land. 
He who gate thee the tender bud he now recalls can and 
will grant thee some other. Repine not, because he takes 
the fairest, chooses the oboieest, and culls the most deK- 
oate. There,' added he, pointing in the direction of realms 
above the eastern sky — * there, are plants of every variety, 
every shade, and every growth ; but upon none does he 
glance more radiant smiles, none does he tend with more 
careful love, than the bu(& which, like that Iving near 
thee, are snatched away in the prime of beauty.^ 

A deep sigh escaped tram Uie innermost soul of the 
agonised moSier, and a copious stream gushed from her 
eyelids, as, for the lost tkne, she bent over the delicate 
form, and kissed the dimpled cheek, of her little innooenL 

' Thou shalt lose sight of it for the pvesent only,' said 
the angel ; * for soon will I return, and convey thiee also 
to the same blissful shore, where, beneath a cloudless 
sky, enjoying perpetual sunshine, invigorated by balmy 
breezes, side by side, ye shall bloom throughout the count- 
less ages of eternity.' 

The mother smiled through her te«rs, and laid her 
babe in the arms of the angel. With his silvery wings, 
he shaded it, bore it for away, and with joy was it re- 
ceived into the Garden of Eden. 



THE ANGEL'S VISIT. 

A BAdfe was reposing in its cradle, and by its side sat a 
young and beautiful mother, ever and anon bending her 
slight fragile form, in order to imprint a^fond maternal 
kiss on the foir brow of her loved one. * live, my child,' 
she energetically exclaimed, addressing the sleeping and 
unconscious infknt <Thou hast been given to me, bnt 
for a time, by the hand of an almighty Beneflictor< I 
will rear thee, and diligently fit thee for the brighter 
realms of thy native soil. Live, beloved by Him who 
made thee, cherished by His unworthy handmaid who 
bore thee, and admired by those amidst whom He shall 
be pleased to place thee. Live, mj own darling. As the 
amaranth, shalt thou twine thyself around my heart. I 
will be to thee i^ the forest oak, and thou shalt be to me 
the tender, ever-clinging ivy spray.* 

* Stay ! ' breathed a soft voice, in the accent mild that 
betokened the presence of one sent fh>m another and a 
better world — * stay« fond mother ! He who so recently 
gave thee yon beautiful blossom wills at once to transport 
it to a more friendly dime. The cold, keen, chilling 
blasts of winter, the hot, scorching rays of summer, the 
mists and gloomy darkness of this untoward atmosphere, 
shall never impede its growth, or mar its pristine beauty. 
In the glorious realms beyond the skies, it shall expand 
and bloom amidst the choicest and mos^ beautifhl plants 
that adorn the fkir garden of Paradise. There shalt thou 
hereafter recognise thy treasure. Wilt thou, then, volun- 
tarily yield it, and trust it unhesitatmgly in the everhist- 
ing arms of Love ? ' 

* How can I ? ' murmured the parent^ as a bright spark- 
ling tear bedimmed her eye, and a crystal drop rolled 
down her cheek. ' What! Shall I part from my dear- 
est ? Must I thus early relinquish the first gift bestowed 
upon me by my distant Father T Leave it^ good spirit^ 



WOMEN IN MOROCCO. 

TRANSLATED FROM TBI FRBNCH. 

In Morocco, the women are governed by very different 
I laws, as they happen to reside in towns or in the country. 
Among the roving tribes, they e^joy much liberty. One 
day, being midway between Tangiers and Larrache, I 
entered a tent, and found myself surrounded by about a 
doien women. It was veir amusing to observe the effect 
that my presence producea upon them. Some manifested 
f^r; others addressed me with the ordinary maledictions 
to which Christians are exposed in that country; while 
several testified admiration for the whiteness of my skin, 
which, by the way, was already somewhat tanned. These 
last at length ventured to touch me; then fled into the 
background with bursts of convulsive laughter. There 
was not much pretension to beauty among them. Their 
large, startled-looking, dark eyes, the brilliancy of which i 
was tempered by their long, silken lashes, were the sole 
charm that redeemed the general irregularity of their fea- | 
tures. The mistress of &q house, who had passed her i 
grand climacteric, offered me a bowl of milk, which I | 
drank with pleasure. I flnally made my way into the 
good graces of this coterie of desert beauties, by address- 
ing to them, as an acknowledgment of their politeness, the | 
following madrigal, for which I rubbed up all the Arabic I 
I knew : — * My thoughts are perplexed. How shall I des- 
cribe your beauty? Shall I compare it to the sun, to the | 
moon, or to the wandering stars ? Snow and fire mingle 
on your cheeks ; how beautiful is this unison of fire and 
of snow ! ' Th^ were the first Arabic words that I bad I 
ever ventured to pronounce. My attempt was eminently 
succeesftil, and was welcomed by a general acclamation. 
To this succeeded a thousand questions. But, unhappily, 
I took off" one of my gloves, and the clatter of tongues im- 
mediately ceased. All the women recoiled with horror ' 
from what they regarded as an act of sorcery. They cast 
terrified looks around them, and murmured, 'What is he 
about to become?' 

I had some trouble in persuading one of them to touch 
my glove, and assure herself that it was not a first skin | 
that I had stripped firom my own arm. When I had at 
length regained their confidence, they inquired if the 
Naxarene women were beautiful, and hew many wives I 
had. A very young girl showed roe her hands Untci,with 
henna, and asked, *Do the Ofaristian women paint ^iir 
hands like mine ? ' ^ k\ 

Several days after the interview above described, ri 
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passed near a fountain, which appeared to be of Portu- 
guese conatmction, and from which a young girl was fill- 
ing her pitcher. I approaohed without her peroeiring me, 
and requested her to allow me to drink. Upon hearing 
a strange Yoioe, she hastily turned, and, when she saw 
near her an armed man, clothed in an unusual manner, 
she abandoned her pitcher, and fled with the rapidity of 
an antelope. However, she was soon obliged to stop to 
take breath ; and, encouraged by a look which riie cast 
behind her, I approached, and endeaioured to calm her. 

*Fear nothing, young woman!' cried I, in Arabic; 
' I will myself run away rather than frighten you longer.' 

At the same time I threw my gun on the ground. Con- 
vinced, at length, that I was not a mischievous animal, 
the girl took courage to approach me. We had scarcely 
conversed a few minutes before she appeared quite re- 
assured, and told me that a great feast was to be cele- 
brated the same evening, at a neighbour's dwelling, at 
which all her fiimily were to assist, she alone remaining 
at home. 

The fair sex in the towns are, on the contrary, watched 
very narrowly, and kept under much constraint The 
relation of a visit that 1 had the rare advantage of paying 
to the interior of a harem, belonging to a rich and power- 
ful personage, will show the character of the women, and 
the vigilance of their guardians in the cities of Morocco. 

After leaving behind them the exterior piazza of the 
house, and passing beneath a low archway, in the form of 
a horse-shoe, the company, of which I was one, were con- 
ducted through a little garden, where the vervain, the 
je£>samine, and the rose, £)urished with marvellous luxu- 
riance. The pathway was protected from the brilliant 
rays of a September sun by the thick foliage of vines, 
that climbed up a cane trellis of fiintastic design. Across, 
within reach of our hands, hung large clusters of black 
and wbitegrapes, mingled with some of a singular ash- 
colour. Other bunches, the fruit of a vine which is 
doubtless peculiar to the country, were of a long shape, 
tapering to the end. 

When we had crossed the garden, we ascended some 
steps, which conducted us to a species of outer saloon, at 
the entrance of which played a fountain. It was here 
that we found our host, seated upon a rich carpet, his 
legs crossed in the fashion of the country. He was sur- 
rounded by a quantity of embroidered cushions, which 
completed the elegance of the divan. A little behind the 
master, and near enough to look upon his face, and anti- 
cipate his desires, stood a young orange-coloured slave, 
whose eyes, of remarkable beauty, rolled wildly in their 
orbits, with surprise at our visit ; three admirably 8c:ilp- 
tured chfurs had been provided for us. 

* Ton are welcome,' said our host, japon our entrance ; 
and while addressing us, he mechanically fingered a 
rosary composed of beiEkds of a greenish ivory. * You are 
welcome,' repeated he. *I have wished for your visit a 
long time.' 

We then addressed to him a series of compliments, 
which he repaid with interest. A few minutes afterwards, 
he made a sign to the slave, who opened a door, and intro- 
duced several domestics. One of them carried a tray of 
polished brass, upon which were placed a large vase full 
of great lumps of the finest sugar, a tea-pot, and little cups 
of fine and delicate porcelain. The other servants were 
laden with pyramids of cokes and confectionary. All this 
was placed before us, and disposed upon a little stand of 
carved wood, ornamented with painted and gilded ara- 
besques. We took some tea ; for in Morocco every visiter 
must resign himself, at any hour of the day, to be regaled 
with this beverage, as in Turkey they offer a pipe. Thrice 
were we oompellcKl to empty our cups, from which we 
drank more sugar than tea ; for the Moors have an idea 
that a drink can never be too well sweetened, and it 
would have been an insult to the master of the house to 
refuse a single morsel of sugar. 

We rose to take leave, but our host prayed us to remain 
seated ; adding that he should not let us depart without 
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'I have sought,' said he, < for what would be the 
greatest treat to you, and I think that I have found it' 

Thus speaking, he took from his belt a massive key. 

'You shall see,' continued he, <my harem, where a 
stranger has never yet entered, where my sons themselves 
have not set foot since th^ in&ncy. Though my rooms 
are not to be compared with your houses for luxury and 
elegance, your European curiosity shall be satisfied by 
seeing them. You are always in search of what is new, 
and your industry has been justly rewarded. You have 
fathomed the mysteries of every science, and have dis- 
covered, by means of your insatiable thirst for knowledge, 
remedies for all the evils to which mortals are subject, 
only excepting the death which awaits us all.' 

He rose, and placed the key in a lock that appeared to 
be manufactured in an ingenious manner. 

* These apartments,' resumed he^ *are those of my lost 
laki, whom our lord, the sultan, has lately given me. As 
the women quarrel^with every rival who comes to partake 
the affections of their master, I have arranged this parti- 
cular suite of rooms to receive her.' 

The habitation of the favourite consisted of an open 
court with a chamber on each side ; a fountain played iu 
the centre, and in one comer was a vapour bath; the 
floor of the court was paved with many^coloured bricks ; 
the walls were equally adorned, and on them were Id- 
scribed precepts from the Koran. The folding-doors that 
led into the principal bedchamber, were beautifully 
carved. In the interior, the walls were covered with rich 
arabesques in stucco; and cushions of embroidered 
leather, under velvet canopies, were ranged round' the 
chamber. Facing the door, upon a painted stand, was 
placed a beautiful Algerian gun, the barrel of which was 
curiously ornamented, and inlaid with gold; at the foot 
of the gun lay a sabre in a sheath of black velvet This 
was the gift of the sheriff. In a corner of the chamber 
we perceived a corbeUle de manage, made from the 
branches of the famous pine-tree that grows on the moun- 
tains of Morocco. Among other things, the basket con- 
tained an eight-stringed lute and cymbals. 

While our host exhibited these curiosities to the com- 
pany, I slipped away, and began to explore the corridors 
and comers that abound in the palaces of Morocco. At 
length, a little alarmed at my own boldness, I was about 
to rejoin my friends, when a door suddenly opened, and 
out poured a troop of houris, black, white, yellow, thin, 
tod stout, young and old. It was impossible to escape, 
and any precipitate movement would have exposed me to 
the most serious imputations. I therefore remained im- 
moveable, and it was not long ere I was seized upon by 
the robust hands of a beauty, block as jet Then com- 
menced a minute examination of my features. 

* See .' ' exclaimed one ; < I told you truly that the Nazo- 
renes hove a month, a nose, and ears, exactly resembling 
those of Mahometans.' 

*Look!' said another, taking my hand; <one, two, 
three, four, five. Just the same number of fingers.' 

* Ah ! he smiles,' they all exclaimed at once. In fact, 
it was impossible to help being amused, though I began to 
feel uneasy lest my absence should be remarked by the 
master of the house. 

Never have I seen an assemblage of less captivating 
women. The majority of these females bad arrived at an 
age when the Moors have already lost all beauty. The 
only charm which they retained, was that which I had 
before remarked among the fair ones of the desert and 
which is common to all the women of Bostern Barbary ; 
namely, the large, gazelle-like eyes. 

However, in the middle of this variegated circle, I re- 
marked, with admiration, a real beauty. She was a very 
young woman, still preserving all the delicate symmetry 
of a girl. Her age could not be more than fifteen years, 
and this is the age when the Moorish woman is in the 
prime of her beauty. This lovely creature hod large, 
brown eyes, to which a surrounding tinge of antimony 
gave an expression of the softest languor. Her mouth was 
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Arab poet Her black hair, looped with bands of gold, 
fell in profusion upon her shoulders. Her sjlph-Iike form 
was ckthed in a oaflan of a pale green colour, em- 
broidered with gold. Her under garment reached a little 
below her knee, and round her loins she wore a sash of 
crimson silk, manufactured at Fez. The sleeves of her 
caftan were large, and open to the elbow, and at each 
movement disclosed an alabaster arm, surrounded b^ a 
bracelet of massive gold. Her rounded ankles shone 
through a network of gold, that obscured without hiding 
them. Her small feet — which, as well as her hands, were 
stained with henna until they were the colour of a ripe 
orange—- were naked ; for, in the haste with which she had 
join^ her companions, she had forgotten her slippers. 
She had thrown over her head a light muslin vdl ; but, in 
the confusion, curiosity had overcome the reserve natural 
to the MX in her country, and she stood bdbre me, her 
fiice nearly uncovered. 

During the noise occasioned by my intrusion, this 
young creature alone remained silent; but she soon be- 
came alarmed and shrouding herself anew in her veil, she 
said to her companions, * Hush ! hush ! hush ! my &tber will 
hear you, and then, great AlU&h ! what will become of this 
young Christian ? ' 

* What matters it to us 7 ' replied a woman with a figure 
like a hogshead, and large, prominent eyes ; whom I sup- 
posed to be the favourite among those present, as her 
costume was richer than theirs — * what matters it to us? 
it is the Christian's fault for having dared ' 

She stopped, for at that moment they heard the sono- 
rous voice of the master. 

' What is all this noise ?' said he; 'where is the other 
Nazarene ? * While thus speaking, his step approached, 
and the black, white, and tawny-coloured beauties fled 
like a troop of spirits. 

The young houri was the last to go. She had evidently 
less apprehension than the others. After having veiled 
her fkioe so completely that I could only see one of her 
eyes, she said to me in a low voices ' Have no fear, Naza- 
rene. Tell my ikther that we are alone to blame. He is 
very good, and you are so young ! * 

I bad luckily a rose in my button-hole. I gave it her 
with a sigh of thanks, and she fled away to her com- 
panions. 

*What are you doing here, young rogue?' cried our 
host, seizing me by the collar of my coat At that 
moment, my head sat very uneasily upon my shoulders. 

*See you this? see you this?' continued he, his thick 
lips distended with laughter. * So then, child, you have 
been among my women, eh ? Do you know that the penalty 
is death ? ' 

And, suiting the action to the word, he took me by the 
throat, as if he Intended to strangle me. 

* You would like, then, to run away with my gazelles? 
tell me, young Nazarene.' 

Though I was much terrified, and his grasp was so 
tight, that I breathed with difficulty, I had strength 
enough to say, * Oh t sir, if I have done anything to dis- 
please you, attribute it to my ignorance of your customs. 
In my country, it is usual to present our respects to the 
hidies in preference to any other person present' 

* You have employed your time well, Nazarene,' replied 
he. * Your country, indeed ! I shall go there, and see if you 
have spoken the truth. If it be so, these Nazarenes e^joy 
their paradise on earth. Let us go. Come, young man, I 
will show you the kitchen, where you will find a black 
beauty who washes the dishes. Pay court to her, if that 
will please you. Come, you have never seen anything like 
her.' 

He thereupon conducted me out of his sanctuary. A 
little while ah«r we all took leave; and in the evening I 
received a beautiful present, which proved that I bad not 
lost his good graces in so audaciously paying my respects 
to the ladies of his harem. 



It is ever to the injury of essentials, that the mind of 
man is pre-occupied with secondary matters. 



BaAVIlia THB MIAGABA^FALLB. 

A feat of heroic daring (says the * Montreal Herald'), 
was recently performed above the falls of Niagara. Near 
the valley of Chippewa, and about two miles above the 
cataract, a boat with a little boy in it was seen driltiog 
at a fearful rate down the current, just above where the 
swift waters plunge into terrible rapids, throu^ which no 
boat ever lived. Three young men leaped into a boat 
which lay at hand, and pulling gallantly out into the tur- 
bulent stream, they caught the little skiff just tm it was 
sweeping to certain destruction, and rescued from it the 
small mariner, half dead with terror. The skiff dis- 
appeared in a moment, and the three heroes, with con- 
summate judgment and coolness, pulled diagonally with 
the current for the shore, which they reached aifter a 
desperate struggle. 

PHILIP HKimT^S PBOMnC. 

The following remark of the Rev. Philip Henry, aftet* he 
had been enga^ in ardent prayer for two of his chiMren 
that were dangerously ill, is so expressive of the HmpUdt^ 
and tenderness of Christian fiuth and love, as to recommend 
itself to the hearts of those who walk with God : < If the 
Lord will be pleased to grant me this my request concern- 
ing my children, I will not say as the beggars at our door 
used to do, < I'll never ask anything of him again ; ' but, 
on the contrary, He shall hear oftener f^om me than ever, 
and I will love God the better, and love prayer the better 
as long as I live.' 

THE PASSION rOB OAMIXa 

The ancient Germans, according to Tacitus, played to 
such desperation, that, when they had lost everything else^ 
they staked their personal liberty ; and, in the event of bad 
fortune, became the slaves of the winners. DuraeU, in 
his * Curiosities of literature,' has given us the fbUowing 
account ' Dice,' says he, ' and that little pugnacious ani- 
mal, the cock, are the chief instruments employed by the 
numerous nations of the East to agitate their minds and 
ruin their fbrtunes ; to which the Chinese, who are desperate 
gamesters, add the use of cards. When all other property 
is played away, the Asiatic gambler does not scruple to 
stake his wifb or child on the cast of a die, or on the strength 
and courage of a martial bird. If still unsuccessful, the hut 
venture is himself. In the Island of Ceylon, cock-fighting 
is carried to a great height The Sumatrans are addicted 
to the use of dice. A strong spirit of play oharaoterises a 
Malayan. After having resigned everything to the good 
fortune of the winner, he is reduced to a horrid state of 
desperation. He then loosens a certain look of hiur, w hieh 
indicates war and destruction to all he meets. He iBtQxi- 
cates himself with opium, and, working himself up to a 
fit of phrenzy, he bites and kills every one who comes in 
his way. But as soon as this look is seen flowing, it is 
lawful to fire at the person, and destroy him. To discharge 
their gambling debts, the Siamese sell their posseanons, 
their families, and at length themselves. The Chinese play 
night and day, till they have lost all they are worth, and 
then they usually go and hang themselves. In the islands 
of the Pacific Ocean, the natives venture even their hatchets, 
which they hold as invaluable acquisitions^ on nuning- 
matches. ' We saw a man,' says Cook, in his last voyage 
< beating his breast and tearing his hair in the violeime ef 
rage, for having lost three hatchets at one of these raoai^ 
and which he luid p urchased with nearly half of his pro- 
perty." 

THB HBAET OF HUMAN USIL 

In good truth, the heart of human lifia is bat i a psr 
fectly discovered from its countenance; and before we aaa | 
know what the summer, or what the winter yields ftr { 
enjoyment or trial to our country's peasantry, we moat 
have conversed with them in their fields and by their fire- , 
sides ; and made ourselves acquainted with the powerfiil 
ministry of the seasons, not over those objects alone that 
feed the eye and the imagination, but over all the ineideatai 
occupations, and events, that modify or cenititiite 4he «i- 
istence of the poor. — Professor Wilson. 
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LEAVES FROM AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

^ CHAP. I* 

... I hkd tidir been nfflicted with hypochondria, in its 
most distressing knd darkest form, for four years. During 
all that drearj time, I bad walked, in the solitude and 
desolaUon of mj spirit, in a moral wilderness, often in 
the d«irk vaHej and shadow of death ; and, in the pathetic 
langtiftge of the patriarch Job, had truly gone mourning 
withoiit the stm — longing, in the bitterness of my heart, 
for death, aft for a hid treasure, or as the hireling longs 
for the shadow of erening. But now, by the mercy of God, 
hating escaped the ' Stjgean pool * of aflBiction — or, like a 
poor follow who had lost his way in -i^ dark and desolate 
wood, baring at length got a glimpse of sunshine — I can, 
in the Hght of that glorious sun-burst, go on my way re- 
joicing, and look back on the receding shadow with com- 
parative tranquillity. I now approach the darkest pliase 
of my .'exiateoce with fear and trembling; and truly, if I 
can reach to the hei|^t of my great delirium, where, in- 
deed, I saw ' things inTisible to mortal sight,' surpassing 
in bea^ty, and terror, and suffering all that 1 eyer read, 
or that my wildest imagination could have oonedved, I will 
want n€i aid from the drean^ of fiction or the embelliak- 
mcntaof foaoy. 

As the substance of what I am about to relate may be 
useful in illustrating the important science of physiology, 
it ma^ he neoesaary here to premise what was my former 
occupation and course of life. I am now fifty-two years 
of age, and during thirty years I had worked at the labo- 
rioos occupation of h letter-press printer, the last three 
years of wfaieh I was employed as press QTerseer in a large 
establSilinient, a situation inyolving much anxiety of mind 
aMd phyftSdal ezertioD. The taste and beauty now dis-^ 
played in typography, especially when illustrated by wood- 
cuts, rendeir the services of a good pressman of much 
mew fmportaiioe in a printing office than the uninitiated 
are aware of. The blunders of the compositor may be 
comaced, bowerer gross; but the carelessness of the press- 
mtfliv irben ^siamped in immortal prints is final ancf inef- 
fiiseable, eiwe by the destruction of the sheet In fhct, his 
sMll'tavd kiborions exertions may now be classed among 
the ifid «rti. Literary persons are not aware how much 
tliey owe to tkto obsetrre but tisefiil dass of operatives. 
My iHibite werd regohir and temperate, and my scanty 
iMsnre was oblefly devoted to solitary walks and miscel- 
UnieotfB reading. I had married eairly in life, and am now 
entUled Co the venerable patronymic of ' graiidfather.' My 
hMtHb, though not robos^ was generally good, and my' 
mte4 was cb^ftil attd contenMd. 1 delighted in tiie ever- 
varying aspeoM of external nature, b^tl perhaps brooded 
teo m\Uih, with an Introverted eye, on ^thoughts and' 
emotloM of tty own mind. Metaphy^ctil readung and 
biegrapliy were my study, poetty and fiction my te^reaiXon, 
Biy oMBei^ was* orerioaaed with poetrjr, and I was apt 
to bore my friends with copious qnotatio'ns, suitifd to all 
siMools, ttom the eveinresdy opulence otxiky stores. Being 
adtttted very m«di to rhyming on my own account, I; 
fd«Mi these honied Moires of memory to be either dan- 
ge»oiwtn< Altai to oHghianty— that Iwas apt, unconsciously, 
to ftiU iflCo 1^ tracks of othera ; and, when I bought I had 
hit on » bright thought or expression, I ^ave often found 
tkatit was ekber an nneonsdoos pla^atism, br u thought 
brao^t up frem the weH of memory and- filtered through 
my own mind. This mode me oheoee out>e&the-way sub- 
jects, if possible, and stray paths, untrodden by others ; 
and, Telymg more tm my own thoughts and observations 
of ■Mn*aMlityngs, and the inexfaavstible book of nature, 
1 Mne«ilibt«6 write what might be eonsidered tolerably 
gtttphw verses,* I have aet down all this, as it may enable 
the reader to-Atm eome notion of my idioeyBorasy, and 
helf» te lgvwaitl> the moral purpose I have ehiefly in view. 

SBkeNfinft^grmptimoflhe decangement of my health was 
a §«it^ ivrnptiDB ell tin akini eo— onoing round the loins, 
and* teaUjr* tpreading Dvir^the whole surikoe of the body. 
BeUevM|g'«Ua4»-)K a liaiiaiy iffiirt^ of nature to throw off 
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annoyance with all sorts of tonics, but without effect. 
After suffering fh>m this iofiiction for some time, there 
was saperadd«l to it an irregular action or palpitation at 
the heart, followed by a torpid state of the liver, constipa- 
tion, and general functional derangement, above and be- 
yond all which, hung, like a nightmare^ or an impene- 
trable eloud, the horrors of indigestion and hypochon- 
driacs. I may almost say I exhauuted the pharmacopoeia, 
and nearly drugged myself to death, in fighting with my 
terrible foe; I tried, besides, hot-baths and cold-baths; I 
tried galvanism and mesmerism, homoeopathy and hydro- 
pathy, with all the isms and pathies, including the infal- 
lible panacea of many a quack. I exhausted my patience, 
and more than exhausted my purse, without any benefit. 
I still, however, continued to wrestle with my enemy in 
the dark, and resolutely hoped with all my might against 
hope, and struggled against nature and against strength, 
by tJontinuing; from dire necessity, at my employment 
At length I was induced to * throw physic to the dogs,' 
and to trust to nature and Providence. About the begin- 
ning of 1850, I was compelled to relinquish my employ- 
ment, which I had resumed about five months before, hav- 
ing previously sunk under it, and tried, without avail, 
change of air and sea-bathing. I now saw nothing before 
me but a'gulph of despair. The terrors and the misery 
of my mind inoreasod along with the physical derange- 
ment and euffering, and, in my extremity, I waited upon 
an eminent physiologist in Edinburgh, by whose most 
kind and polite attentions I was greatly encouraged, and 
by whose earnest advice I was induced to try the effect of 
a sea voyage to London, in one of the splendid clippers of 
the Old Shipping Company at Leith. Mr Thompson, the 
manager, humanely and generously volunteered to give 
me a fV«e passage, and, by his kindness, I have been en- 
abled to combat with my enemy by two voynges to Lon- 
don and back, having had, altogether, for about four weeks, 
my ' home open tiie deep.* 

I need not here say how o^n I have longed for death, 
as they that watoh for the morning; how sleep, *naturc*3 
9eft nurse,' deserted my eyelids, nor how I have opened 
them on a world of wo ; starting from * a sea of dreams 
tumultuous,' and bitteriy lamenUng that I was not where 
*the weary are at rest. It is only those who have felt 
and suffered as I have done, that can appreciate such feel- 
ings and sufferings/ I had no patience with the common- 
place oreonvention/il sympathy of the strong and healthy, 
who are too apty in their blessed ignorance, to make light 
of BUcb sufferings, and to * patch grief with proverbs.' 
* He jests at vroonds who never felt a scar ! ' They had 
never, risen to the hfights nor sounded the terrible 
depths of human misery as I had done, when I have tried 
to veiLwith a tranquil fhoe a heart laden with unutterable 
^-o. I therefore hated all stereotyped sympathy, and en- 
deavoured to take r«inge fVom a world, in which I felt I 
bad no part, n the darkness of my own spirit. I was 
' among them but not of them,' and thought I found more 
symfMithy in the shadow of night, or in the howling of 
the^oumfbliblast, than in the softest hackneyed tones of 
the f human voice divine.' 

I ^topped in L(mdon, on my first visit, about a month. 
My bodily weakness increased, and 1 was frequently over- 
whelmed on the streets with an appalling sensation as of 
impending death. 1 tremble to think how often, at this 
period of T$y disorder, I contemplated suicide in all its 
horrible forms. How often, in the sleepless solitude of ray 
bed-chamber, I hftv0 (bmnd myself distractedly glaring in 
the mirror with a raaor in my trembling band. How 
often I have hovered at the door of a chemist's shop, with 
the terrible purpose of self-destruction, or have, from 
Blackfriars Bridge, gazed wistfully on the rushing river 
below. 1 had a perpetual burning at the heart, as if it 
were on fire; but still I thought on the moery and wrong 
I would inflict on my poor w& and innocent family, who 
had already suffered so much on my aocount. I thought 
on the exposure in the newspapers, and the distress of all 
my kind friends, and T was ever restrained by the pre- 
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Ums reliict«iit1y> and not from anj Tain desire of exoidng 
emotieatf of pitj or terror in the mind of the reader, but 
that those similarly afflicted may take comfort from tlie 
oaitedons of what I hare soffered and sarrifed. Indeed, 
BO grierTQ«Mi1y were my natural feelings perverted, and such 
h witiiering blight had fallen vpon my heart, that the 
Innocent prattle and endearments of my own children, 
who were wont to be my joy and pride, became an intole- 
raUe attnoyanoe. All tbsM moral perrersions were the 
fonsoqnence of mere organic derangement. My will had 
BO share in them; on the contrary, as long as there was 
any soandness in my brain, I rented and struggled 
agaiDSt them. I mention this hct, because many persons, 
tbrough ignorance of the efBects of a diseased organism, 
judge faarehly and falsely of its Tictims. I saw many of 
the great sights, however, of the huge metropolis, and met 
with much kiniihiess (apart from my own immediate re1a> 
tiTCs), especially from my friends Mr and Mrs Templeton 
of Bayswater — Mr T. driving me out to Hampton Court, 
and doing ererything in his power, by the hospitality of 
his fireside, and the witchery of his noble Toice, to charm 
the black fiend of melancholy that reigned in my bosom, 
and revised to be exorcised by the voice of the charmer, ' 
though charming never so wisely. 

The common people in London, I remarked, hare great 
Dttth in dootors and their drugs. I now had none. My 
want of (hith in this resfpect may, no doubt, hate arisen 
from an inconsiderate or ignorant prejudice, occasioned^ 
by my own unskilful tampering with medicine. It is a 
trite observation to say, that many gentlemen in the medi- 
cal profession sre, in regard to gratuitous and benevolent 
labour, eminently distinguished. But to gratify my friends ^ 
and my own curiosity, I went to St Bartholomew's Hospi- 
lal, once more to consult the doctors. In this interesting 
reUc of an old numastic establishment, i fodnd an immense 
number of poor people sitting upon format each being pro- 
vided with a bottle to hold the precious drug, and for 
hours waiting their turns of passing in review before the 
£9culapius of the establishment. My turn at length esme, . 
when I was carefully sounded by the doctor, surrounded 
by junior members of the faculty, who seemed to be amused 
when a poor follow was told to jgulp as much air as he 
could hold, and to articulate a certain set of words, by the 
broken gaspings of his utterance^ and the panting of his 
wasted lungs. I endeavoured in a few words to detail my 
symptoms and sufferings, but was told abruptly — ^perhaps' 
properly— to hold my tongue^ Having got my prescrip- 
tion, I proceeded to the apoU»ecary, and received my dru^s, 
which, by consulting said prescription, I found to consist 
of cod-liver oil-^gallons of which i had drunk before— and 
a laxative medicine; all very harmless, but prescribed, as 
I found, for a weakness in the lungs, of the existence of 
which I was not previously aware. And thus ended, I 
trust for ever, my indiscriminate dealings with doctors. 

I returned home with gceat prostration of strength, and 
terribly d^eot^ but, becoming sensible of a very slight 
amendment, after tlie lapse of some weeks, I was adv^ed 
to try the effieote of another sea voyage. I began to be 
surprised with an occasional access of cheerfulness, like 
glimpses of sun^ine through ^ho chinks of a ckod. I had 
tried hard to believe that £ej)un was still sbiniog behind 
the impenetrable darkness that environed me, and I now 
ventured to hail it as a gleam of hop^ and a * day-spring 
ftt)m on high.' From moody mehincboly I frequently 
passed to mirth, and firom sull^ silence to loquacity; 
and by the time I again embarked on the deep, I was 
overflowing with aneodote and extravagant diversion, and 
withal was extremely ob^N^ant and inquisitive. I sailed 
from Leith — little thinking what awaited me — about the 
beginning of August, 1860, in the Princess Boyal, a 
fine new clipper, Mr Alexander Brown, master, 'as stout 
a sailor as sails the sea,' whom I will have occasion to 
mention by and by with feelings of grateful esteem. I was 
buoyant with hope and excitement, and bright projects of 
enjoyment in London. I would introduce myself to the 
veteran poet and political martyr, Leigh Hunt, and thank 
him personally for the delight I had experienced in read- 



ing his delicious autobiography, and especially for the 
comfort I had derived from bis own detailed experiences 
of hypochondria. I would visit my friend Charles Idaokay, 
and talk of poetry. I would call on my townsman, Mr 
Hume, and get an order for admifMion to tite House of 
Commons, and I would listen to the eloquence of the British 
Senate; and, in short, I would be the happiest follow in 
the whole world. I had actually my little speech pre- 
pared for Ldgh Hunt, and I meant to talk witti the genial 
old man about Shakspere and Hamlet. I imagined I kad, 
in my affliction, found a key to the right wndemtandlBg of 
both Hamlet and Lear, and that Shakspere ceald never 
have delineated these masterpieces of Ms mind with auk 
terrible fidelity, without having himself tastedthe wnepeak* 
able horrors of hypochondria, and drunk deeply of its 
bitter waters. Ho * exhausted worlds, and then imagSned 
new;' but I thought Uieee wonderfril pictares of hnmnn 
wo were beyond the province of fiction, or the fawagtaatioa 
of the poet of all time^ and that we are indebted largely 
to the personal experience and suflMngs of Shakspere'fiiT 
the creations of Hamlet, Lear, and Othello, just as wo are 
indebted .to the misery of /obnson for his Rass^las* or to 
the experience of Milton for the gloriously feminino deli- 
neation of Eve. I must say, however, tiuit I had been dit- 
appointed with the concluding chapt^ of Mr HoBtffl book^ 
wherein he discloses his peculiar religions views- 

I must now attend to the approael&g crisis «f my own 
* strange eventAil histoiy,' and, as I tnnsmittod to my 
wife a brief journal, or * log,' of my si^ngs, doings, and 
'trivial fond reoords«' till the time I rsaeliod London, I 
will, to eontiiwe the sequence of my persoiml aniimtife^ 
here transcribe it 



Onafleet Sands -Thirty mtlea from. flM mootli of Che 1 

Xjrinff tx-calmed at anchor, and «hlatlinff for tba Hind, 
*as i(Uo as a painted ship upon a painted ocean.* 

Dear Bet^y — So fiir wo have gone on with a favonrable 
wind, but are now lying on onr oars. 1 have kept as well 
as you could wish. I came on board rasolved to be as 
grave and quiet as an owl, but I have been forced to relax 
frDm my assumed gravity a .vae, and, like fis Johnson's 
college compeer, who ^had tried to bo a philooopher and 
failed, 'as cheerfulness would always break in,' so I have 
been obliged to give iray to an unwonted. acoess of en^y- 
ment I am much afraid, however, of any great excite- 
ment, as I get little sleep with the constant raekei tlisy 
keep over my head. With the intestion of keoping down 
any uadne hilarity by cooling the brain, I get the sailors 
to souse me over head and ears in the morning with aome 
copious pailfuls of salt water. What think yon of such a 
bowjvet (Scottic^, bucket) firom Baddy NeptnaeP Tite 
pfUpitation still troubles me ; my Hmbs are weak* and my 
head rather light, I foar, and I must try to av<^ efsix- 
thing that might tend to plunge me again into the femaee 
of affliction from whicb I thankfiilly trust I have now 
escaped. The black screen has» indeed, been in a wonder- 
ful degoee withdrawn, and I can now/MJaglov;, ataMtf, 
and asweetness, in the sea and the sky and Ukoeocnmaa 
air, from which I have been'so long an outcast. I have an 
intelligent fellow-passenger, and I have aotnaHy boemkesfh 
ing the table in a roar of laughter (whether at or witkm^l 
cannot tell) with anecdote and mirth, to the aatoniahmettt 
of the good captain, who thinks me posscisMl. PaMdies 
on old sea ditties, with doggrel rhymes made for the nono^ 
varied by an occasional spell at * Tom Cringle's Log.' ad- 
mirable $ea readily have pleasantly beguiled the tiaae. 
But I am not only poetical myself but the canse at poetry 
in others. My follow^Mtssoiger has written aa ode to a 
* Bumbee,' be^nning * What» hoi ' It Wled ns flroca Tar- 
mouth all the way {a strange nautical ramble for a bee), 
singing with its sweet bugle-note of the clover-fields and 
flowers of merry England. But I must tell you we have 
a formidable rival in Tom, the steward, who is a great 
oracle in his way— a dreamer qt^rwms, m^ ndevffit. be- 
liever in ghosts, fairies^ witches^ and the fsmX «y«K-Hin4 9^ 
fact, a man who knows what's what» and is,|iot to.Vfi4wa. 
As speoimeas of his in^ro visiAg iMiU^> tafc»^frifo nplw t a- 
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*OeiUtaaeii« M rrv been toM, 
The next pUce wo come to is SoothwokL* 

'Gentleroen, aa I ma/ froeas, 
Tticm lights is tlie IJgtits of Orfordneaai* 

I begno to tremble for my laurels, but, to my relief, I soon 
fiMUMi, M regarded Tom's original powers, that tbey were 
8af«; tbe ab^TO ^ffosiont being the production of another 
8oa of Neptune, whom the gods had made poetical, and 
downrigbc plagiarisms. I have also made some capital 
pa«B, and picked up i^ fsw anecdotes and good jokes ; and 
80, iMUfjbang and sighing alternately, and chewing the cud 
of sveet and bitter fiineies, but comparati? ely hopeful and 
r^dcing^ I ge to * btakooa London town,' like a bird escaped 
fr#n^ the fowler's snare. Wishing the good ship Princess 
Royml n meny passage up the prince of rifers to-morrow, 
Inoi^lco. 

Miidapi 4 o'clock vn, — Lnying at anchor off GraTescnd. 
Reswne my log. * Turned in' for an hour, after finishing 
tbe nboTSk Slept nn hour, and rose refreshed, without 
any of the old sensation of horror. To bed again at eleren, 
nnid tried in rain to woo the drowsy god, but by three was 
rooked ioand asleep, * in cradle of the rude imperious 
snvg^' nd did not stir till past seren. Got my buckett 
and breakfiutw Trying to keep quiet, but terribly loqua- 
oiovs, tad cheerfulness will break in. Palpitation slight, 
and a very isetU nerrons and shaky. Much philosophical 
dasaussioB, wiUi an occasional dash of poetry » like a rose in a 
kailyard. Pilot jnst come on board — Mr Drake— ^ under 
Ailjniral Drake. Asked if he had a duck or any ducklings 
at borne. Sxoeeding propensity for punning. Must guard 
against it Another spell at * Tom Griogle.' Getting much 
nautical knowledge. Can distinguish between starboard 
and larboard — particularly shoald best dish be on larboard 
sidn of table. Beginning to be thought a genius, and creep- 
ing into a comfortable conceit of self. Coming out as a 
capital singer. Captain chorusing like a north-west wind. 
Speaking muck about poor Alick, and nice little wife and 
baimt at home. Beard getting Tery long, but will wash, 
Awrtt and dress on board, and then for the eity. Onoe 
ihooght of cultirating a moustache, aad looking fierce and 
fosnign, bub ehanged mind. Very fickle. First-rato appe- 
iitsi, Tathsr oamrvoroos, but digestion going along with it 
amicably.-- itfiMi. To pnard agafaMt flesh-eating. Makes 
spalkring bmd fiaroe a«d cruel 

I find my diary for the fellowing day, when I arrired 
ameag my fHends^ gets more hurried and confused, indi- 
cating increased eidtement, till it finally loses itself in 
unmitigated nonsense. In sailors* phrase, I 'hove' up 
Obeapdde, accompanied by a flibbertygibbet with my 
' traps.' I felt the street hearing under my feet^ like the 
nndulating swella of the ocean; bnt I was exceedingly 
iiappy, aaid kepi a sharp look-out, as I thought, like a 
camny Scotebmaii, Ibv < land^harks,' with which London 
is supposed to abound. But I was too knowing for them, 
and, perhaps a better reason, 1 had nothing fbr them to 
9ovft orroe to kne. SnowkM I declared a misnomer. It 
was no kili, tliat I oouk) aee; and, for Uie imno, T was 
dlsaolfing with heat, and wishing myself where tmth is 
said to U6—4sk a W4li—]<mg before I aririTcd at Clarkenwellt 
wliere mr son resideB, or could get my parching throat 
iB wi s tsned with a drop of their i^Btid Thames water. Thus 
I w«til oft punning» and laughing heartily at my own 
jokes ( the ground still hearing like the subsiding oecilla- 
tlotia of an eanb^fuake, as if it were enjcTing the jest. I 
talked iacesssotly; and my friends stared, as well they 
Bright, to see their poor oM *■ grandfklher,' whom they had 
seen lately as the knight of the ruefiil countenance, trans- 
formed into an intolerable punster and buffoon. Ajid still 
the oM habit ^si^ng would intervene; but 

'Tbo Blghi that Matthew licaved were rlpchs 
Of one tired oat with ftiii and madness; 
. Tbe tmatliftt came to Mattkewt eyes 
Were tevaof light, the dew of gladness.* 

" H^t itaemlifg, Mag Sunday, after a fow hoars' sleep, I 
go! Mt at a very ^arfy hotnr, before any of my friends were 
stivirittg. * It Was agloriotis morning, and 8t Paul's stood 
eM4ft ttie^inDfetrieia bean^in the clear morning abr, 



like a giant sentinel surrounded by his oondate of lesser 
spires, as guardians of the night. The smoke from the 
m^h^ Babel had not yet begun to envelop their radiance. 
* The riyer wandered at its own sweet will;' and, laden 
with the commerce of tbe world, it seemed to me a scene 
of quiet Seoiti$h Sabbath repose. The veiy ships seemed 
to be asleep on its tranquil bosom. 1 had never seen any* 
thing so beautifiil. 1 had seen it before, through the mists 
of hypochondria, bat now it was * the bridal of the earth 
and sky.' But still a shadow would cross my path in the 
sunshine, and I soon foand myself sitting on the stone 
steps opposite the old residence of Dr Johnson, in Bolt 
Court, and ruminating thoughtfully on life, death, and 
immortality. I thought of the misery, and m adness, and 
vehement prejudices of the rude but noble lexicographer; 
of his boundless charity; of his piety, tinged with supei> 
stition ; of poor blind Bliss Williams and Ridiard Levetr— 

* In misery's darkest eaTems known. 

His useful eare wes ever nfgli. 
Where hopeless misery ponr'd his groan, 
And lonely want retired to die;* 

> and of the vun and gossipping, bnt delightful, Boswen, 
the prince of biographers. 1 had been busy with my note- 
book, and I find inscribed on it, from the * vasty deep' of 
memory, a sad death-roll of eminent names, a dreary cata- 
logue * of miglity poeto in their misery dead,' and, Jake the 
roll of Uie prophet, written within and without with mourn- 
ing, and lamentation, and wo. I now began to think I 
h^ a divine mission ; and in a short time^ I found myself 
sitting on Blackfriars Bridge, taking notes of a sermon I 
was to preach that day at St Paul's. I was terribly per- 
plexed. Notwithstanding these aMyroaching hallucinations, 
I knew perfectly what I was and who I was. I had, as it 
were, a double existence. There was * method in my mad- 
ness,' and I could sit, as it were, in Judgment, and reason 
clearly on my own absurdities, till I was finally over- 
whelmed with febrile insanity. Tins dual state I was much 
puziled to account for on physiological principles, till Mr 
Combe gave me an idea that it might possibly result firom 
the two hemisphelres of the brain bemg in different condi- 
tions; just as one eye may be inflamed, and the other 
sound. This seemed to me to be a rational solution of my 
perplexities. The brain consisting of two sections or lobes^ 
or, phrenoloipcally speaking, of two sets of organs, while 
one half was in a state of Inghly inflammable excitement, 
the other portion might remain passive, or in ito normal 
state ; and hence the existence of two conflioUng mental 
agencies, and the poetical elevation of my perceptions and 
fluency of language, whisk astonished myself and my 
friends. I was, however, « every thing by fits, and nothing 
long;' and, luckily, I did not go to any place of worship 
that day. In the evening, I dined, along with my son, 
with our kind friends at Bayswater. I tolked and jested 
incessantly, and, even on the top of the omnibus, I could 
not bridle my tongue^ I slept a liUle next night» and, in 
the morning, sung my nursery songs to my grandchildren. 
I remember, in the evening, of purchasing a few books 
at an obscure book-stall near the Charterhouse, and I was 
much annoyed to find one of them entirely wrong in the 
paging, or ^folios;' 2, IS, and 4fl, as it were, foUewing at 
random. My sight was good, and I could not resist the 
eridence of my senses ; but, on taking H up agafai^ I found 
the pages all restored to their regular order, at if by some 
triek of legerdemain. 1 slept none that ni|^ 1 now be- 
gan to think I was the charioteer of the snn, and was sadly 
distressed about the onerons datiee I had to perform in 
that capacity. My bed-room was surrounded with spirits, 
all ready to do my bidding, with whom I talked, bnt> of 
course, received no audible answer. I entreated tkem not 
to manifest themselves to me in a dlseaalKHfied or < ques- 
tionable shape,' bnt to answer me by signs and wonders 
kk visible things. To assure myself of the reality of all 
this, I asked for a peal of thunder, and, to my astonish- 
ment, a flash and a peal followed the wish. I askcd^ though 
it was yet dark, that the cock, that herald of the mom, 
should crow, and this was certainly succeeded by the 
clarion shrill of chanticleer. I asked, still fiirther to ooa- 
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vince me, that the bells of a neighboming steeple should 
ring. This seemed to be followed bj a slight commotion, 
and a still, rushing sound ; and, assuredly, I heard, anon, 
a loud choral peal. I wished, farther, that a geranium in 
the window should nod to me, and this was also succeeded 
by a graceful bend of its leafy branches. I was grievously 
distressed, as I was in ^o way timid or superstitious, to 
account for all these perplexing phenomena. I sat up in 
my bed, and gazed on the flower in the doubtful twihght 
of the grey summer morning. I slowly approached, with 
my eyes riveted on its branches, when I found it, after all, 
but a simple flower, fashioning gracefully its wavings to 
the breath of the morning air. A thunder-storm was im- 
pending ; the bella were ringing for the work-a^Iay world 
of London ; and the oock, stoutly strutting his dames be- 
fore, was crowing defiance to the proud lord of a neigh- 
bouring harem. I became more convinced than ever, not- 
withstanding these natural elucidations of the phenomena, 
that 1 was a man sent from Ood for some great purpose, 
though I reasoned strongly with myself on its improbabi- 
lity. I was supremely happy, and, in the morning, lectured 
my friends on the doctrine or faith of miracles, which I 
undertook to prove were no miracles at all, but the result 
of natural causes and the will of Ood, and stated that the 
sea of glass mingled with fire, in the Revelations, might be 
realised by the Channel being frozen over, like the Baltic, 
and gleaming in the fire of the morning sun. 

I now believed myself tlie Saviour of the world, and went 
out, followed by my daughter-in-law, to proclaim my mis- 
sion, like the prophet Jonah, to the dwellers in the modern 
Nineveh of London. I went into some shops in Cheapside, 
and endeavoured to make myself understood* but was, of 
course, r^ulsed, though not with violence, as a crazy in- 
trvder* I tried it on the streets, with no better success; 
every one, to my mortification, hurrying along, in the pur- 
suit of the mammon of unrighteousness, to their shop or 
their office. I saw, or thought I saw, on the streets, many 
dear friends, who had been lon^ in their graves, or in the 
depths of the 'ocean; but, refusing to be interrupted, they 
looked oold and repulsive, and * passed by on the other 
aide.' The only overt act, or breach of the peace, which 1 
committed, and which I cannot account for, was smashing, 
with my stick, a stand of pears, for which the huckster 
charged, and was paid, five shillings — a larger amount 
than the value of her whole 8tock>in-trade. 1 was followed 
by a great crowd ; and, in justice to the much-abused myr- 
midons of the police, I must say, they treated me with 
4elicacy and forbearance. They never collared mes but 
walked, with deprecating entreaties, at my side; and I 
saw, by the quivering lips and moistened eye of two of 
them, that they felt for my unhappy situation. The only 
mistake they committed, was in not taking me home, as 
my daugbter-in-law accompanied me, in great distress at 
my violence. I was conducted to a police station in the 
neighbourhood of Smitlifield, where I gave my name, ad- 
-dr^ and ol^'ect in London, boklly and distinctly, and 
then I was conveyed to a workhouse in the vicinity, which 
I absurdly mistook for Quildhall; and, hastily clearing 
away^ a crowd of poor people from a door, I rushed into 
the justice-room. Here I saw a number of gentlemen 
seated round a long table, and a good-natured looking 
person at the head of it, whom 1 took for Sir Peter Laurie. 
I addressed them vehemently on the subject of my mission, 
and congratulated myself that 1 had at length found a 
listening audience of gentlemen. They stared at me, as 
well they might Having finished my address, I sat down, 
when a clerk came and questioned me. To all his queries, 
I readily and distinotly replied ; when I was requested to 
walk down stairs^ till Sir Peter and his friends were ready 
to see ne, with which request I cheerfully complied. De- 
scending with my guides to the lower regions, I was 
ushered into a long room or ward, when the key was 
turned upon me, and I found myself in company of a 
strange and novel group of my fellow-creatures. Here 
was the first specimen of the cretin I had ever seen, with 
the unsightly tumour on the neck, and emitting a strange 
guttural sound, like an enraged Turkey-cock, without any 



approach to human articulation. Here was another poor 
creature at the fireside, more like a vegetable than a man, 
his uncomfortable-looking nose as red and cold as an orer^ 
grown carrot, and sleeping away life in a lethargy, fle 
laughed like a child when 1 gave him a half^nny, and 
seemed to think himself enriched ; and — bless hfs poor, it^ 
noccnt fhce ! — his smile reminded me so much of my dear 
old grandmother, that I forthwith christened bim * Granny,' 
and took him under my special protection, at the cost of 
some more halfpence. My other companions were rathet 
autri in their aspect — subject to epilepsy, and other of the 
ills that flesh is heir to, of which the busy and' the ptf 
never think. I began to weary fbr Sir Peter and hh 
fHends, but, finding that I was closely watched and loek^ 
up, I soon discovered that I was in the insane ward of a 
workhouse, and set myself to get all the hdbniiatioB i 
could procure regarding the inmates, their treatment, and 
mode of life. 

Although somewhat under restraint, the onlj violetioe 
I committed was when the keeper straggled with iim 
for the possession of a stick which I thought was my 
own property. I warned him to desist; that 1 had, wh«n 
roused, the strength of a lion; and, wrenehSng it from his 
grasp, I dealt bim a hearty buffet on the eye. Of eomrs^ 
it became necessary to prevent any repetition of my pQgS- 
listic skill, to which precautionary measure, my hetUi^ and 
pacific sense at once assented, and I was forthwith stretched 
on my back on an iron bedstead — the clothes elenn a^ 
comfortable — and manacled tightly, to teach my ■ destrdd- 
tivenesa' better manners. I was sorrr fbr what 1 hM 
done; but my discomfited adversary, who s&t up with ttto 
all night, soon became reconciled to me, though hfs «ye 
was in deep moumfng. Sir Peter Laurie, whom ! sooti 
found to be a respectable coal-merchant, and cftairmaa «f 
the board of guardians, now visited me, along with the 
medical superintendent and other gentlemen. The doetOr 
felt my pulse; the guardians talked with me kindly, t 
acquiesced in the necessity fbr restraint, ind T was Mt 
with the strange bedfellowa with whom advertity had 
made me acquainted. 

Sleep never visited my e^elid« that nigiht I rtiw iwy 
companions each retire to his couch, and soon 1 heard ttat 
a sound but the deep, somnolent snore of the ^leeptf , mlxM 
with the guttural and spasmodic snorting of the poor 
cretin, as he started in his troubled dreams. I reasoned 
with myself, and my perplexity was again extreme. I 
still thought I had the superintendence of the rising atiid 
setting sun, but how to make 'the outgoings of the evtm- 
ing and morning to rejoice,* without assistance, 1 knew 
not I felt the wall and my own person, as fkr as the 
manacles would allow, to make sure of my identitj. I 
thought both my grandfhther and grandmother were sleep- 
ing in the same apartment, but codld get no recogiifti<m 
or answer from them to my questions, while my iHend 
with the blackened eye snored like a nurse, ' that soorea 
the sick man dead.' At length, I bit upon a plan to 1«» 
lieve my solar duties. I wouW employ decent porters, 
who should be responsible to myself for the strict per- 
formance of their ofilce. This greatly tranquillisM me. 
Still I was impressed with the belief, that I was the SftYkmr 
of the world, and rejoiced to think that I was sooli to be 
crucified. Like Paul and Silas, I sung psalms Onroagb 
the watches of the night My voice rung through the grecU 
quadrangle, * pierdng the night's dull ear.' For hours, I 
sung at the twenty-third psalm of onr fine oM Scottish 
version. At the noble lines — ^ 

* Yea, tbooffti I walk in death's dai^ vale. 

Yet wiU I fisnr none ill. 
For thon art with me, aad tiiy *ed « 

And staff me ooiiiCort still,' 

I shed tears of joy, while the brlok waU« rcwerbeivtod mry 
voice, and started the sleepers amuaiA' me^who •alAiwi 
wildly about them, turned on the other widcv and afe^ 
again. 1 imagined my poor eompAnliwsiiiiipa the Arinrs 
of Galilee— ^at one, whom I wUl speak'^ 'Bftev^jragit^ 
apostle Peter, and anoUier the betsved Joba. UlnAifftlkMl 
muck with Peter the eYettiag' 4>efUri/abo«t^«)pstifl^:lml 
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expressed my surprise at finding him in a workhonse. He 
htimoared my delusion, and promised to dine, along with 
me, at the table of the Queen and Prince Albert next day. 
The morning eame, and the sun rose as usual. My brain 
began to cool, and, at my earnest entreaties, I was re- 
leased from my bonds, on my parole of honour, and break- 
fasted with my new friends at six o'clock in the morning. 
The beds were all nicely made up, and the monotonous 
labours of the day commenced. We had cocoa and bread 
to breakiast, but the water was bitter bad, and the sweeten- 
ing was scanty. I then went to the ' oakum-room,' or 
workshop, and I was glad to remark, that the work done 
was such a mere pastime, that it could not compete with 
or damage the industry of the industrious poor out of doors. 
It consisted in fraying down the fibres of the cocoa-nut 
shell Every one hod his portion for the day; and, as I 
was eager for information regarding life in a workhouse, 
I did a portion, but desisted when 1 saw I would soon ex- 
haust the labours of the whole day. I, however, procured 
and noted down all the information I could get, as I had 
such a rare chance ; and, in return for their communica- 
tiveness, I sung them songs of my own making, and was 
altogether so entertaining that I became very popular. I 
ioatnicted a dyer in the Newtonian theory of colours, a 
baker on the principles of fermentation, and a distiller on 
the properties of alcohol, and I lectured all the thief-look- 
ing little boys on morals and manners. I treated them all 
with great politeness, to whidi they seemed to be unaccus- 
tomed, standing much in aw^ of the master, or * Bumble' 
of the establishment, for whom I oared not a fig. and who 
oever interfered with me. On the whole, I found * life in 
a workhouse' a better thing than I had expected, from the 
terrible tirades I had seen in the newspapers against it, 
with all mj prejndioes running the same way. It was, 
however, a sad thing to see old men, with their old wives, 
who had sunk in the vale of years and poverty, separated 
from each other's society by no fault of their own, but bv 
the stem, repulsive law of political or social economy. It 
seems to me most inhuman, in our so-called Christian 
land, that an aged couple, with their family long grown 
op. And whom God htid joined in the morning of life, 
should be thus thrust asunder when the grave is about to 
oloso on them :-* 

* 0-> some fond breast the partlni; soul relies, 
Sotne pioos drops the clo^ng eye requires.* 
The old men, 1 found, get out once a month, or oftener, by 
special favour And good conduct; the young men nevcTy 
except when discharged as a good riddance. The former 
8eL4om availed themselves of their privilege, wearing, as 
they must, the workhouse badge of the pauper. The ob- 
ject is clearly to make such an asylum as little attractive 
aa possible. It is the most difficult problem in our social 
economy. I here found a baker, who, being unable to 
follow his occupation from bodily infirmity, found a refuge 
in the werkliouse. He could make birds' cages ; but, for 
wani of the small capital of a few shillings with which to 
procure tools and material, and for which he had petitioned 
in vain, he was kept a prisoner, and a burden on the rate- 
payer^ They get no periodicals here, as they do in the 
pooriiouses in Scotland, to beguile the weary time, and to 
prevent the mind from becoming thoroughly pauperised, 
or from sinking into stupid vacuity. 



WHITTLINGS FROM THE WEST. 

BT ABEL LOO. 
HRAP THB FOUItTKENTH. 

I WOULD never, wilUngly, be the means of inducing a cor- 
pulent gentleman, nor, indeed, any gentleman, of other 
thun ftperage proportions^ to venture into a canoe ; since, 
in tfae-arsnt of tbe<one side of his person preponderating 
everithe pthor, or of his beiag in the most trivial degree 
uiwi^inly bung and balanced, such a step would not only 
andaagerhts i»wfL private safety, but also be particularly 
datAitantal toithe weUare of these who diance to be his 



question whether the fact of one's right whisker having 
outgrown his left, or of his having a button more on the 
one cuff of his coat than is destined to adorn its fellow, 
would not, each in itself, furnish the touchy little craft 
with sufficient provocation for an immediate capsize. I 
gleaned a valuable hint or two, relative to the cantion 
necessary for observation in all such aquatic exenraioiis, 
from my adventure on Lake St Charies, and had now to 
undergo a second lesson from Baptikte, the elder of the 
two hunters, who, In consequence of my having merely 
raised my hand to dislodge a large blue bottle-fly, winch 
was whispering something in my ear that had no interest 
for me, shouted at the top of his voice (though I am not 
at all deaf), * Prenez garde, monsieur — prenez garde, s'H 
vous plait,' and made a violent demonstration with one of 
his legs, as a means of averting th6 calamity which the 
unguarded movement of my arm had nearly been instru- 
mental in bringing upon us. It was less an anxiety for 
our bidividual comfort that suggested this caution fVom 
the moose-hunter, than an earnest regard fbr the safety 
of our axe and provisions, without which very essential 
encumbrances we should have cut but a foolish figure in 
the wildernesses we were rapidly approaching. 

Baptlste hinted that a storm was brewing overhead, 
but consoled me with an assurance that it would not last 
long. Eight or ten large, black, scowling clouds, like so 
many grim ships of war, sailed majestically np the 
heaVens, and began to open their fire upon a simihiT 
number of others that had given chase, and spread them- 
selves out, rij^ht and left, like the two wings of an advanc- 
ing army. Jacques, with proper precaution, covered the 
provision bag, dnd put on his coat. Baptiste glanced sky- 
ward, shook his head, and shrugged his shoulders. A 
drop of rain, the size of a quarter- dollar, fell upon the 
back of my hand ; another on my cheek ; and a third on 
Jacques' nose, with a force that caused him to wink invo- 
luntarily. Both he and Baptiste suspended operations 
with the paddle for a moment, and gazed inquiringly at 
me. Baptiste was about to speak, when a magnificent 
flash of forked lightning darted down the sable vauH above 
us, and struck a huge pine into a thousand splinters. A 
deafening peal cf thunder followed, and the • big * impe- 
tuous rain, which had not the leisure to distribute itself 
into drops, poured on our devoted heads, in long, thick, 
luminous streams. In an instant, we were up to the knees 
in water. Baptiste said he would do just which monsieur 
pleased — either run the canoe ashore, that we might take 
shelter in the forest, and await the issue of the storm — or 
dash boldly on for a solitary ftirmhouse, inhabited by a 
Canadian family, friends of his, and tliere spend the re- 
mainder of the unpropitioos day. I ehose the latter alterna- 
tive for two reasons :— firstly, beeauee I was of opmion that 
the weather would not undergo any favourabte change, and 
it was impossible for us to get more drenched than we were 
already ; and, secondly, because I had a longing to ob- 
tain a glimpse of the Canadian family to which Baptiste 
had made allusion. The two moose-hunters, therefore, 
shaped their course for the farm, while I busied myself in 
baling out the canoe, with the tin pot provided for such 
emergencies. 

Upon arriving at the farm, we ran the canoe ashore, aa 
agreed upon, turned it bottom upivards under cover of the 
trees, and stowed the axe, paddles, pots, and kettles, 
carefully underneath it ; then, with the water streamhig 
from the legs of our trouserSj and the cuifi) of oar jackets, 
made the best of our way to the log-house, which was 
perched upon a small patch of clearing under the lee of 
the dark, silent forest: the lightning and thunder giving 
us, meantime, a parting flash and volley not easily to he 
forgotten, and the rain, with a similar pitifhl display of 
spite, attacking our persons suddenly in the rear, and ab- 
sulutelv pushing us into the porch of the hut ; where, like 
three dripping umbrellas, we were compelled to stand for a 
few minutes to drain, preparatory to a removal within 
doors. 

Baptiste introduced me, with all becoming gravity, to 
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and wife*i brother. Monsieur and madame were portly, 
middle-aged personages, and the young kidies correspond- 
ingly buxom and prepossessing. As I had not a dry 
thraid about -me, and had made three large puddles on the 
floor ahready, Marie, our hostess, led me mto a private 
apartment, where I doffed my own wet garments, and 
donned a dry and handsome suit, tiie joint property of 
Monsieur PhiKppe and his wife ; to wit, a pair of grey 
breedMS of noTei out and astounding latitude ; a yellow 
waistcoat, with a rather enibarraasing height of collar ; a 
kind of flannel kilt, or dressing-gown, from the wardrobe 
of madame ; and a symmetrical pair of deerskin mocassins, 
whidi would have fitted Wombweirs largest elephant 
Thus attired and transmogrified, I mingled with the 
group around the store, who all laid down their pipes 
simultaneously, and burst into a hearty fit of laughter; 
in whidi, after another sidelong survey of my person, I 
was by no means disinclined to join, as the grey breeches 
reached almost down to my knees, and the flannel dress- 
u>K*S^^'^ ^^ * development of bosom and bustle which 
would not have been altogether unprovocative of mirth on 
even a more solemn occasion than the one that had now 
served to call us together. 

Monsiear Philippe had a strong passion for dogs. He 
had three huge mastiffs, all fond of warmth and comfort, 
and one of them the possessor of a degree of obstinate 
assurance that quite amazed me. Fdur times was he 
dislodged from the vicinity of the stove, and four times 
did he return to it He walked languid)y to the spot, and 
did not lay down Hke any other dog, but aUowed himself 
to &H, with a short sigh or grunt, and in a perfectly ex- 
hausted state, flat on his side, without bending a joint, or 
relaxing a mssde. Monsieur Philippe, somewhat ruffled, 
seised the poker, and administered tne brute a sharp 
thump on the spine, which caused him to howl dismally 
for a moment, and then, obserrioff that one of his canine 
friends in a distant comer was privately enjoving his em- 
barrassment, to bound suddenly towards that worthy, 
with a snarl, and bite his leg smartly. That done, he 

{'ogged wearily back to his old quarters, and bumping his 
leavy frame down once more at my feet, turned his 
watery eve upon me, with a look that said, as plainly as a 
look could, * Bear with my weakness ; intercede for me.' 
He was a tall, sleek fSsllow, with a monstrous head, and 
brilUant teeth; but he had barely three quarters of an 
ineh of tail, and the absenoe of an ornamental appendage 
of Uiat nature rendered his ^appearance anything but 
a gr eeable or pictnresque. 

At * sundown/ the nabUan brought out his fiddle, and 
his wife, daughters, and wife^s brother, with the able 
assistance of the two moose-hunters, got up a dance ; a 
recreation in whi^ I was compelled to decline the dis- 
tinetion of participating, as my present costume incapaci- 
tated me for it; and the size of my feet, encumbered with 
the moeassina, made my calculation of distances a little 
unoertahi and precarious. 

Night at length set in, and I began to speculate upon the 
best naode of disposing of myself until the dawn of day. 
As the house boasted &[ but one other apartment, and that 
was appropriated to the accommodation of madame andOier 
blooming daughters, I had in contemplation the propriety 
of coavwrting the taH mastiff into a bolster, and spending 
the night on the floor ; but Marie intimated her intention 
of putdng me into herown room; an arrangement to which 
I deemed it advisable to accede, when she assured me that 
it would be productive of no unpleasantness or privation 
whatever to her, or any of her interesting family. 

The bed provided for my reception was just five feet in 
length, but I placed a chair at the foot of it, and flattered 
myself that I should rest very comfortably. I soon dis- 
covered my mistakei The heat of the stove nearly suffo- 
cated me. It was a species of slow-cookery to which I 
had never heft>re been snbjeotod. Sleep was out of the 
questiea ; so I did what I could to persuade myself that 
my situatkm was fiur from uncomfortable, and rather pre- 
ferable than otherwise, on the score of novelty. 

An hour el ap s o d, the door opened, and Marie presented 



herself with a candle ; a measure that induced me instantly 
to dispense with the assistance of the chair. My next act 
was to gUnce inquiringly around the walls of the raom. 
They were one mass of Brobdigaagiaa eoekroaehes^ wiiic^ 
headed by half-a-dozen vetenms of superior parts «nd ao- 
eomplishments, were chasing each other about ftota floor 
to oeiling, and window to door, in the highest ooaeeivi^ 
state of joviality and good-fellowship. I shuddered. 
Marie, remarking my ooncem, laughed, and Md, 'Ah, 
oui monsieur — cockrel — ue les regardezpis * — at the same 
time whipping off her head-dress, depositing it pleasantly 
upon the bed-post, and begmnin^ to oabocu Ai tUa junc- 
ture, a very fine and intecestiQS young ^ooektai' fell 
from the ceiling to the quilt As be chanced to alight 
there feet uppermost, I assisted him to his le^ % amcU the 
effort over, shut my eyes with a strong coBVuleimi aoi to ha 
rendered into language. 

The buxom Marie, all preliminaries being watisfactorfly 
adjusted, got ibto bed, and the light being exiinguiahed, 
Monsieur Philippe, her affectionate consort, was about to 
follow her exampl^ when a long and vicious struggle took 
pUce between bun and the tall mastiff already alluded to ; 
that genteel quadruped having, in the ardour of his attaeh- 
ment, mistaken his master's quarters for his own. He was 
dislodged with some trouble, and finally, after an abortive 
attempt to billet his shag^ person upon myself, kicked 
out Two phantom figuresthen flitted once or twice across 
the room ; Baptiste crept stealthily in, and coiled hiuMelf 
in a comer by my side ; and soon all was a dead silence, 
save the plash of the rain against the windows, the ripple of 
the waves upon the shore, the thick breathing of the sleepers, 
and the occasional chirp of a cricket 

Now, whether anything had tickled the winds this night 
in particuUr, or not, I cannot say ; but it waa evident 
that they had sallied from their respective hiding-places 
with the view of enioying a little boisterous recreation ; 
for they all came rushing down from the hills in a body ; 
bellowing and whistling their toudest ; wrenching up trees 
by the roots ; lashing &e river into a foam; and mdulging 
in a variety of other engaging freaks, too numerous for re- 
cital In fiujt, they blew a perfect hurricsDO ; and then 
lulled as suddenly. There was a trsadieuous s^lness, and 
I suspected that they were merely preparing ibr a new 
exploit. Precisely so | in another moment, tfaey lifted the 
hut into the air, in a way which led me to expect it was 
about to take a flight similar to that of the enchanted paUce 
in the Arabian tale. No ; a fresh idea must hanne strudc 
them, for they put it unceremoniously down, and raced off 
in an entirely different direction ; making a clean sweep 
through the forest, and dashing the itpray from ihe bUck 
St Maurice i^gainst the window, with a roar and a rattle as 
Uiough a whole bntadside of grape and canister had been 
poured into us by some passing privateer. 

The gale had q>ent itself, but it was amoh preferable to 
that which succeeded it There was a sound as of an ex- 
tensive herd of swine marching in preoessiesi through the 
room. My Canadian friend the fanner, and the uncon- 
scious partner of his joys and sorrows, were what are 
termed ' heavy sleepers.' They were also heavy snorers. 
Such an infliction was'not to be endured, and, as oral eiqK»- 
tulations were productive of no reform, I felt that I should 
be justified in seeking some stronger means of expressing 
my antipathy to so unexpected and ill-timed a serenade. I 
awoke Baptiste, who had an expedient for every emersency. 
There happened to be a long wild^duck gun standmg m 
the comer at his elbow, and, drawing the ramrod, he per- 
ceived that it terminated in a sharp spiral point With 
this appropriate implement, the moose-nuoter, leaning for- 
ward, mMoe a smart lunge under the Uanketa ia Ihe loca- 
lity whence the objeotiomible tones were discovered to pro- 
ceed. The effect was as instantaneous as it waa starthag. 
There was an immediate cessation of the ofieasiTe sounds, 
and a volley of ' sacree * vented upon the lady by her de- 
luded husband, with a pofite warning not to venture it 
again on peril of her life. A few comparatively calm and 
silent moments elapsed (like the4ttarter ofiaS'lkiur^ iir- 
termission between Julien's ffimM)^ al>d tha trtasal musie 
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mounted once more to as high and sablime a pitch as ever. 
A second Tigorous thrust was the- result It was the lady's 
turn to ' sacra ' this time, which she did to some purpose. 
A. htUk skirraish ensoed. Monsieur fought and plunged, 
and madams seratched and kt^ed ; counterpanes, sheets, 
and pillows, flying abore and around them in all directions, 
like foam npon a troubled sea. The struggle over, I could 
just distingoish, by the sickly gleam of the waning moon, 
a coiiftited heap of lacerated legs, torn bUnhets, and dts- 
lieyaUed hair ;. but I am altogeUier ignorant to which side 
the Tietory Isanodk 1 need* not observe that, what with 
the crickets^ and the cockroaches, and the rain, and the 
wind, and the stove, and my reflections, and the eccentri- 
cities of my neighbours, I did not suooeed in obtaining 
much deep that* night, and felt extremely thankful when 
raoramg broke;, and my two guides expressed themselves 
ready to. start.. 



Angina! ^ortq;* 

tttE UNPORGOTTiN. 

tTnforgotten, deathless story, 

Kemories sad, and strange, and va^t^ 

Through the present's pride and glory, 
Call OS backward to the past 

With a calm and ehastenU sorrow,. 

Through its shadows let us tread, 
And warning or example borrow. 

Pvom the reeerds of the dead. 

Through the bum of crowded cities, 
On Uie midnight's solemn breath, 

Cometh forms and voices to us 
From the solitude of deathk 

Come the ohanged and the ohangeles8» 
With their mild, pale fooes there, 

dtni as when we gaized upon them 
In the lone heart's first despair :. ~ 

Forms, whose hallow'd presence gladdenM, 
Like the sunbeams' chsering rays. 

And whose parting shadows Mdden'd 
Many a monrne?8 after days. 

Breasts, whose peaoefUI preoinots oherieh'd 

Filings of the holiest birth — 
Gentle streams, whose waters nourishM 

The ocean^i je of love on earth i 

Souls unshrinkmg, valiant, fearless. 

Ever Ibremoet in the sttik, 
Bearing onward, dauntless, tearless^ 

Through the battle^aths of Ufe ^ 

Hon, whose deeds in song and story 
Earth shall still recount with pride,. 

Who, for country, ft-ecdom, glory,. 
Nobly trittmpn'd, proudly died. 

And the wise, the good, the learn'd. 

They, of wisdom's sacred lore. 
Who through Heaven's light dtsoem'd 

Truths unknown to man before ; 

And some whose sweet though hapless duty, 
In their path through life along. 

Was to pour «'er all its beauty 
Bnmiag themes of love and song; 

And they the dear ones, fkther, motbcr> 

Husband, brother, sister, wife, 
Trusted friend, or faithful lover. 

All that Hnk'd the chain of life : 

Glory, eoienoe, song, and beauty. 
Memories deepest love that oUdm, 

Weeping earth with saored duty 
Shall enshrine each hallow'd namOb 

Lct'Od Icani this lesson holy, 



L) to make us meek and lowly, 
Fitting for a home above. 

Such is life to^y, to-morrow. 
Through the scenes of good or ill, 

Through the tides of joy or sorrow, 
Some are uoforgotten still. 

Mabgarkt TaxRESB Wkbqtman. 



THE LANDES. \ 

Lands is the name given in France to ext^sive districts- ^ 
of sandy deserts, the most remarkable of winch are those in , 
the neighbourhood of Bordeaux, extending to about twenty > 
leagues in length, and twelve in breadth. Formerly the ^j 
only vegetable productions enlivening these immense flats- ^ 
and sandhills oonsisted of heath, broom, and a few , 
junipers; but, in 1788, large plantations of pine-trees were < 
made, which, besides increasing the moistuM and verdure ^ 
of this desolate region, are now of great Tttlne from the 
resin which they yield. For the following deseription of i 
that portion of the Landes whieh lies hetwe^ Bordeaux 
and the Bay of Biscay, we are indebted to the ' Letters on 
Labour and the Poor in France,' by the Correspondent «f 
the * Morning Chronicle ' : — i 

Mere general terms go but a small way towards indicat- 
ing the dreary grandeurs of this solemn wilderness. Over 
all its gloom and barrenness— ^ver all its ' blasted heaths' 
and monotonous pine woods, and sodden morasses, and 
glaring heaps of shifUftg sand — there is a strong and per- 
vading sense of loneliness, a grandeur and intensity of dep*- 
lation, which) as it were, clothes the land with a sad, solemn 
poetry peculiar to itself. Emerging flrom blaek forests of 
fir, the wanderer may find himself upon a plain — flat as a 
billiard table, and apparently boundless as the ooean^^ 
clad in onounvaried, unbroken robe of dusky heath. Some- 
times stripes and ridgos, or great ragged patehes of sand 
glisten in the fervid sunshine;, sometimes belts of scraggy 
young fir-troes appear rising from the horiion on the left) 
and fading into the horizon ,on the right Ocoasioaally a 
brighter shade of green, with jungles oif willows and coarse 
water-weeds, giant rushes^ and tangled masses of dank 
vegetation^ will tell of the unfetbomable swamp beneath. 
Dark veins of muddy water will traverse the flatoosy land 
— sometimes, perhaps;, losing themselves in broad shallow 
lakes^bordered again by the endless sandbanks and 
stretches of shadowy pioa The dwellings which dot this 
dreary landscape are generally mere isolated huts, separated 
sometimes by many miles, ofien by many leagues. Round 
them the wanderer will desory a miserable field or two, 
phinted with a stunted crop of rye^ millet^ or maiie. The 
eottages are mouldering heaps of sod and unhewn and ua- 
mortared stones, clustered round with ragged sheds, oom- 
posed of masses of tangled bushes, pSae stcdcei, and broad 
leaved reeds, beneath which cluster, when not seekkig their 
forage in the woods, two or three cows, mere skin and bone* 
and a score or two of the most abject-looking sheep which 
ever browsed. Here and there yon will desory upon the 
distant plain the shepherd of the flock-^an nneoutb figure, 
muflted in durty sheepskins, crowned by a broad-brimmed 
steeple hat, mounted. upon stilts four or five feet high, and 
slowly stalking like a deformed giani aeross sand and 
swamp, or leaning motionless upon apoli^ which looks like 
a third wooden leg,, passing away, t^ dreary hours in 
knitting. Prooeeding through thoi! £and«s towards the 
eoast, a long chain of lakes and watsr-oonrses, running 
parallel to the ocean, breaks their unifomuty. Theoonntry 
becomes a waste of shallow pools, and of land whk3h is 
parched in summer and submerged in winter. Running in 
devious arms and windings, through mess and moor and 
pine, these ' lakes of the dismal swamp ' form labyrinths of 
gulfe and morasses whieh only the most experienced shep- 
herds can safely thread. Here and there a Tillage, or 
rather bourg, will be seen upon their banks, half hidden 
in the pine-woods; and a roughly<built fislnag-punt or two 
will be observed, rowed or puUed along by the fleeee-olad 
brethren of the stilt- walkers. 8onMitiwps> as im Iha oaM 
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— these waters are artns of the ee% ; and the retreating 
tide learea scores of sqnare miles of putrid swamp. Some- 
times they are mere oollections of surface-drainage, acoa- 
mulating without any means of escape to the ocean, and 
perilous in the extreme to the dwellers on their shores. 
Forming the extreme line of coast, there runs, for near two 
hundred miles, fh>m the Adour to the Garonne, a range 
of vast hills of white sand — as fine as though it had been 
sifted fbr an hour-glass. Every, gale changes the shape of 
these rolling mountains. > strong wind from the land 
flings milliotis of tons of sand per hour into the sea, to be 
washed up again by the surf, flung on the beach, and in 
the first Biscay gale blown in whirlwinds inland. A winter 
hurricane from the west has filled up with sand square miles 
of shallow lake, overwhelming villages and maize fields. 
In the Lake of Arcaehon, the peaked gables of an ancient 
obatean can, it is said, be seen down in the clear depths; 
and not far from the mouth of the Garonne, an elegantly 
traoeried tower of Gothic architecture rises from the sand. 
Tradition, said to be well founded, represents this structure 
to be the upper part of the spire of an ancient church 
which still lies beneath, overwhelmed in the sand. This 
shifting belt of sandhills is firom two to three miles broad. 
Grossing the basin of Aroachen, and landing upon a neck of 
fir-oovemi land, I pushed forward towards the shores of 
the fiimoos bay. A solitary labourer, slicing the pine-trees 
ihr pitch, was the one living thing our party encountered. 
Miles and miles of slippery ground, covered with the 
debris of the branches, were passed, ere we saw, gleaming 
ahead, the region of fine sand, and heard — although the 
Httle breeze which blew was off the shore — the low thunder 
of what my guide, a fisherman, called the 'coup do mer* — 
the breaking surf of the ocean. Presently, passing through 
a zone of stunted fbrxe and dry thin-bladcd grass, we 
emerged into the most fearful desert I ever looked upon — a 
sea of heights and hollows, dells and ridges, long slopes and 
precipitous ravines, all of them composed of pure white, hot, 
drifting sand. The labour of walking was excessive. I 
longed for the stilts I had seen in the morning. Every 
puff of breeze sent the sand, liko dry pungent powder, into 
our faces, and sometimes we could see it reft firom the 
peaks of the ridges, and blown like clouds of dust far out 
into the air. All at once my guide touched my arm, * Voila ! 
done, voila ! des chevaux sauvages ! * , It certainly only re- 
quired a breed of wild horses to make the country an 
exact counterpart of Arabia ; and I eagerly turned to see 
the steeds of the desert, just succeeding in catching a 
glimpse of ft ruck of lean, brown, shaggy ponies disappear- 
ing round a hill, in a wbiriwind of sand. 

The young peasant of the lAudes is mounted upon stilts 
almost as soon as he can walk. He is first set upon im- 
plements a foot or fifteen inches high, but, by the time he 
is fourteen, he holds his head almost as high as his father. 
One hears marvellous stories of the pace at which the 
Landes shepherds get over the ground— ^f their being able 
to keep up with a fleet horse, and so forth. Their habitual 
gait is certainly slow and lounging enough; and iVom 
what I saw of the movements of those who appeared rather 
more in a hurry, I should say that six or seven miles an 
hour would be considered a very good rate of stilt tra- 
velling. The women use stilts as well as the men, and get 
along quite as fast The length of the implements in ques- 
tion varies, but there are few more than five or five and 
a half feet long, reckoning firom the sole of the si^ot ; occa- 
sionally they are made longer by two feet or so— generally 
when they are intanded to be used instead of a ladder in 
slicing the higher portions of pine trees. A long stick is 
invariably part of the machinery of locomotion. It is, in fact, 
by means of this baton that the shepherd rests. Stretching 
liis legs apart, he leans the small of bis back against 
the crutch of bis staff, and, thus supported, knits drowsily 
on for hours, his eve occasionally wandering over the 
brown expanse of heath, following the motions of his 
scattered flock. When in regular herding costume, the 
shepherd of the Landes appears one uncouth mass of dirty 
wool. On his body he wears a fleece, cut in the fashion of 
a rude paletot> and sometimes flung over one shoulder, 



like a hussar's jacket. His thighs and legs are defended 
on the oiitside by cuisses and greaves of the same material. 
On his feet, he wenrs sabots and coarse worsted sooks^ 
covering only the heels and the instep. His remainfng 
clothing generally consists of frayed and tattered liome- 
spun cloth, and altogether the appearance of the man 
savours very strongly of that of a fiintastically costumed 
scarecrow. 

So attired, then, with a gourd containing some wretched 
piquetU hung across his shoulders, and provided with a 
store of rye-bread, baked perhaps three weeks before, a 1^ 
dry sardines, and as many onions or cloves of garlic, th« 
Landes shepherd sallies forth into the wilderness. He 
reckons himself a rich man if his employer allows him, over 
and above his food, 60f. a year. From the rising to the 
setting of the sun, he never touches the ground, shuddling 
backwards and forwards on his stilts, or leaning against a 
pine, plying the never-pausing knitting needle. SometimM 
he drives his flock home at eventide— sometimes be btvouaos 
in the wild. Unbuckling his stilts, and producing his flint 
and steel, he has soon a rousing fire of fir branches, and, 
gathering his sheepskins round him, he makes himself oom- 
fortable for the night. His main plague is the dread of 
witches and warlocks. He knows several old women whos 
he is well assured, have dealings with the devil. Who was 
the cause of the fever from which his wifb had just risen ? 
Who gave him an ague which lasted fbr three months? 
Who sent rot into the flock, and killed the cows last summer, 
when the parched earth afforded no grass for their support ? 
Well he knows the sorcerer ; and, were it not fbr the gens- 
d'armes and M. Ic Prefect, he would not be long in sending 
a bullet through that cottage window. At all events, he 
takes good care not to sleep near a *devil*8 garden.' Many 
spots so called abound in the Landes. They are patches 
of pure white sand, clear and glistening as snow, unbroken 
by a pebble or a blade of grass, showing like bald spots 
amid the dense black woods of pine. There Bedzebub and 
his servants hold their nightly festivals, and tlie unlucky 
soil is never traversed by the wanderer of the wilds between 
sunset and sunrise. One item of the supplies brought 
into the woods by the shepherd I forgot to mention. Itfis 
a greasy old pack of cards. One and all, these men are In- 
veterate gamblers. ' Their passion for play,' said an excel- 
ent country cur6, to whom I am indebted for a great por- 
tion of the materials of this commun1oatirn,M8 their worst 
fault They will gamble away their furnitures their clothes, 
their very stilts ; and as sure as they play, so sure do tbey 
cheat. Any mode of obtaining an advantage is reckoned 
perfectly fair and legitimate, and the only thing dreaded is 
bei»g found out, and having to forfeit the fruits of one's 
legerdemain. When two or three meet, they will pass 
whole days and nights over their cards, playing when it 
gets dark by the light of blazing fir torches.' 

Barring this defect, my informant, who had passed tis 
life among the peasants of the Landes, gave them a high 
character for kindness and simple goodness of heart A 
remarkable feature about them is their passionate love (br 
their wild solitary lifb among the woods, sands, and hoat)i. 
No Swiss ever pined for his mountains as these men do fbr 
their monotonous plains, if by any chance they are re- 
moved from them. This, however, happens but rcry sel- 
dom. They live and die in the district where they were 
bom, ignorant and careless of all that happens beyond 
their own lonely bounds. France may vibrate with revolu- 
tion and change — the shepherds of the Landes feel no sfaodt, 
lake no heed, but pursue the daily life of their ancestors, 
perfectly happy and contented in their ignorance, driving 
their sheep or notching their trees in the wilderness. 

Among the strange prejudices of the Inhabitants of ttlSs 
strange district, is the extraordinary idea that cows br6d 
and bom in the Landes never give milk! There are 
hundreds of square miles of forest and heath affording 
pasturage, and there is a corresponding nnmbet of oows 
which have never been milked. As some BthaXi q^ntl^of 
the liquid is, however, necessary, there is usually every 
year an importation of cows from Brittanv; btit their ett- 
spring, being considered as tainted with the tutss df ^ 
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' diatrict, are ranked wilh the old natiTO coWs, and nobody 
attempts to milk them. It seems perfectly incredible that 
' a pnerile saperstition like this should exist, when the 
j means of practically dispi*0Ting its truth are so obvious. 
Still, there stands the fuct. Cows born in the Landes, of 
course, give milk like cows born out of it; but the pro- 
prietors absolutely refuse to allow themselves to be per- 
suaded of the fact, although they would be the first to be- 
nefit by it. One of the meet energetic advocates of the 
possible improvement of the Landes was, some twenty years 
agA, a worthy clergyman called TAbbd Vincent This 
gentleman used to make regular journeys through the 
country, Uving amongst the people, combating their absurd 
Boiionfl, and always bent upon showing practically how pos- 
sible was the ' impossible ' of the peasant of the Londes. 
In one of the tracts giving an account of some of these ex- 
peditions, published by a friend of the abb^, who was his 
travelling companion, I find the following conyersation and 
experiment touching the matter in question, which may 
give an idea of the class of notions and the class of people 
with whom the reformer had to deal. The missionary of 
progress begins the dialogue: — 

* Well ! plenty of your cattle dead this hot summer, I 
suppose ? f^o grass, as usual ? ' 

* Why, that b the case, Monsieur V Abb6, but then, yon 
know, they are worth so little — our cattle.' 

* Then, why don't you make them worth more ? ' 

* How can we — we're so poor t ' 

' llow can yon ? By profiting by their milk, and using 
it as it is used in the dairy in other countries.' 

* Milk I You are joking M. 1* Abb^. The oows of the 
Landes give no milk.' 

* titaS and nonsense. There's a cow before us — try it.' 
A servant approaches, and proceeds to the operation. 

The milk flows copiously. 

* Well, what do you say to that now ? ' 

» Why, I didn't mean exactly absolutely to say that the 
Landes cows don't produce a drop of milk; but they pro- 
duce so little tfaat^ it is not worth the trouble of taking.' 

* Ah, I dare say a k>t of half-starved brutes don't produce 
much; but if they were well fed they would give double 
the quantity.' 

* Yes; but what good would it do ns if they did ? ' 

* You would make butter and cheese of it.' 

< We don't like butter and cheese. They are not whole- 
some foocL Besides, our fathers did without it, and why 
Bbooldn't wel We are not better than those who were 
before us.' 



MONT-DE-PIETE. 

It the system of centralisation which preivails in France, 
and the control which the French gorernment exercises 
over private enterprise nnd specuhition, are, as a general 
rule, of a pernicious Influence on the pros|)erity of that 
country, there ore, nevertheless, cases which must un- 
doubtedly he considered as exceptions. Among those is 
the way in which pawnbroking is regulated. The inter- 
ference of the state in this instance is beneficial, and we 
should be glad to see our imperfect enactments on the sub- 
ject replaced by similar provisions. Upon this point, cer- 
tainly, we might well take a lesson fV>om our neighbours, so 
far, at least, as the principle is concerned. For, while with 
us pawnbroking is a trade in which, ns in all trader, the 
trader's sole object is his own aggrandisement, in France, 
the Monts^e-Piete, as the pawnbroking offices there are 
colled, bear the character of national establishments main- 
tained by authority and under the superintendence of the 
ffoyemment for the benefit and in the interest of the many. 
While with us the evils arising from pawnbroking are as 
immense as they are notorious, and the joint-stock com- 
panies in which so-called respectable people are not 
ashamed to be shareholders are scarcely less productive 
of misery, vice, and crime, than the illegal W66 pawn$^ or 
the comition receptacles of theft ; in France, as in other 
parts of the continent,, an attempt has been made to ex- 



ducing, and to check as far as possible the mischief of 
which its abuse is so plentiful a source. And if the system 
actually pursued in France and its practical results have 
certainly not been all that might hitve been desired, at all 
events a strong effort has been made to give effect to what 
at bottom is, in relation to pawnbroking, unquestionably 
a sound principle; while with us every opening, and indeed 
every inducement, are still offered to the greedy usurer, 
and the vile receiver for the plunder of the unfortunate 
and the temptation of the evil-disposed. If pawnbroking, 
in one shape or another, is a thing which must necessarily 
exist— and it would seem that in the present state of so- 
ciety such it is — surely it is preferable that, instead of per- 
mitting it to be a means by which some individuals may 
enrich themselves, by preying on the needy and the vicious, 
it should assume the rank of a charitable institution, work- 
ing with a bencTolent aim for the good of the people at 
Urge. 

The Montrde-Piete was founded about the middle of the 
last century by M. Lenoir, the then head of the police — a 
man to vhom several other philanthropic institutions owe 
their origin. The idea, as well as the name, was taken 
from similar establishments already existing in Italy. 
Monts-de-Piete now exist in about thirty of the principal 
towns of France. The administration of these is not uni- 
form ; but, as it would be impossible in an article like the 
present to enter into the details of each, we select one as 
a specimen, and that one will, of course, be that of the 
capital. When, therefore, we speak of the Mont-de-Piete, 
it will be understood, in the absence of any intimation to 
the contrary, that we refer to the Mont-de-Piete of Paris. 
Various laws have modified the institution. As it, how- 
ever, at present exists, the following are the most promi- 
nent features of the legislation affecting it. 

1. The MonUde-Piete is under the superintendence of 
government, but its internal management is left to its own 
directors. 

2. It cannot itself derive any profit from its transactions. 
8. Every facility is afforded for the redeeming of pledges. 
4. At the expiry of a year the article pledged is sold, 

but if it brings a price exceeding the sum lent upon it, 
the balance is returned to the pledger. 

6. The rate of interest is as low as possible. 

6. Agents are tolerated. 

Upon these we have the following r«)marks and expla- 
nations to offer : — 

I. The Mont-de-Piete is under the superintendence of 
government, but its internal manngement is left to its own 
directors. It is from this arrangement that, while a 1 the 
Monts-de-Piete are subjected to the same general laws, the 
bye-laws of each cause the diversity to which we have 
above referred. In Paris, the direction b thus composed — 
President ex qfficio, the Prefbot of the Seine. Member ex 
qfficio, the Prefect of Police. Nine honorary directors, all 
distinguished men of high rank.* One paid director or 
manager. The total number of officials in the various 
Monts-de-Piete of France is as follows :— 
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Honorary director* ... 


... SOO 


Appraisers 87 


Paid directors 


... as 


Clerks SO") 


Caal.lera 


... 81 


Warul^oaaemen »■» 


Inspectors ... 


... 8 





In all, 1017 officials, of whom, however, only 708 are sa- 
laried. Besides tbese there ore 102 commissioners or 
agents, of whom more anon. 

II. The Mont-dePiete is under the superintendence of 
government, but it receives no assistance from it, and it has 
no capital. The consequence is, that it is itself obliged to 
borrow the money which it lends. The interest of the 
loans it contracts has therefore to be added to the proper 
interest of the loans it grants^ or rather the interest it de- 
m€md8 is greater by the interest it is obliged to pay, than 
it would be if it had a capital of its own to operate with. 
The interest paid on the money borrowed by it rose after 
the Revolution of 1848 to four and o-half per cent, but it 
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is now reduced to three per cent. It effects ita loans by 
means of promissory notes payable on demand. 

III. The Mont-dc-Piete cannot itself derive ony benefit 
fVom its transactions. The balance in its favour is annually 
paid OTer to the different hospitals. This balance in 1849 
amounted to 405,909 francs, or £16,286. Here a benevo- 
lent intention has been productive of a great abuse. The 
Mont-de-Piete is supposed to exist for the benefit of the 
poor and the embarrassed ; but by this provision, a tax 
of more than £16,000 per annum ki levied precisely on the 
poor and the embarrassed, and those who are reduced to 
the extremity of raising money on their moveables have to 
contribute to the support of public institutions. 1^ instead 
of this system, the annual revenue were capitalised, the 
Mont>de-Piete would be enabled more and more every 
year to diminish the extent of the loans it contracts, and 
consequently to make a corresponding diminution on the 
interest of the loans it offers. And if thb capitalisation 
had been pursued from the beginning, it would now have 
been beyond the necessity of contracting loans at all, and 
the interest on the sums it lends would thus have been 
from three to four per cent. lower than it actually is. In 
the year 1849, the sums borrowed by the Mont-de-Piete of 
Paris amounted to 18,843,800 francs or £783,782. 

IV. We cannot too much applaud the system by which 
the repayment of the money lent on pledges may be made 
by payments to account; and that also bv which, when 
unredeemed pledges are sold, the excess of the sum arising 
from the sale over the sum advanced is paid over, of coarse 
with deduction of interest, to the pledger. This excess, or 
banus as it is called, he may claim any time within tlirce 
years. 

y. The interest paid on loans is fixed at nine per cent 
per annum. There is, however, an additional half per cent, 
paid to the ofiicial appraiser. This is a high rate indeed, 
but we do not see how it could well be reducetl, except by 
the way, already pointed out, of founding a capital for the 
institution, and so relieving it from the necessity of itself 
borrowing. 

VI. We now come to the commissioners or agents. The 
Mont-de-Piete of Paris, properly so called, consists of the 
head-office, established in a vast building in the Marais, 
and of two sub-offices. It is evident that application at 
any one of the three must have entailed a great loss of 
time on the inhabitants of many parts of the city. With a 
view, therefore, to save this loss of time, agents haye been 
established, or rather, we should say, tolerated. They are 
to be found in all parts of the town. They lend money on 
pledges, but they nave to give an account of their opera- 
tions, and also to deposit the pledges at the head office 
within twenty-fours houi-s. They pay themselves by levy- 
ing a tax of from two to three per cent on the sums they 
lend, over and above the charges of the Mont-dc-Piete. 
The interest on the loans effected with them thus rises to 
about twelve per cent 

This part of the system is its great and crying abuse. The 
offices of these agents are productive of at least as much evil 
as our own pawnbroking establishments. The commission- 
ers are often as unscrupulous as our worst pawnbrokers, 
and in all cases, as their own gain is their only object, the 
additional loss sustained by the necessitous who deal with 
them is immense. On this point, we cannot do better than 
quote a passage from a remarkable report, made by M. Bon- 
net, in 1837, to the Society of Charitable Establishments; it 
will be seen that it applies with equal force to the system of 
pawnbroking established with us. *Oan we not guess,' 
says M. Bonnet, * without citing fkcts, the dangerous means 
by which the commissioners know how to attract and re- 
tain a customer t How can it be obtained of them that 
they be very nice as to the origin of a pledge when the 
pledger is unknown to them ? As to their regular custo- 
mers they know them well, they know the exact resources 
of many of these unfortunate or imprudent borrowers, they 
easily manage them to their own profit, by allowing the 
interest to accumulate, by inducing them to deposit new 
pledges in the deceitful hope of soon redeeming the old, or 
by seducing them by Advances exoeedbg the value of the 



pledge, when they know that the borrower has other means 
of satigfying them. Is it not perfectly well known that 
many of these unfoi-tunates, when they have once got into 
the books of the commissioner, entangle themselves every 
day more and more, and remain in his power for ever, un- 
less complete ruin comes to their aid by cutting the matter 
short? And if all this did not exist, it might exist, for 
such is the commissioner's interest, and there are no 
means of preventing him from following the counsels of 
his interest' 

The remedy for all this, in France as well as elsewhere, 
is evidently .to suppress private pawnbroking establkih- 
ments altogether, whether they take the shape of a com- 
missioner's office, or of a joint stock company, or of any 
other plausible exterior, and to make of the thing, what in 
principle the Mont-de-Piete is, a public instituOon work- 
ing bona fide to effect the greatest good the sysftem will 
admit oC If it were possible entirely to do away with 
pawnbroking^ and to replace it by any other netbod of re- 
lieving temporary embarrassments, we should be the first 
to cry away with it; but, whatever naay have been the 
success, and however hopeful may have b«en the efforts of 
the philanthropic societies which have been established in 
various localities both in Britain and on the Continent,* for 
the purpose of aiding the necessitous by loans either alto- 
gether gratuitously, or at a trifling rate of interest, it seems 
evident that for the present at least it would b« impos- 
sible to organise on a general scale, and so as to be within 
reach of all, any institution of the kind. Pawnbroking, it 
would appear, must exist but it should be the care of a 
beneficent government to see that it docs as little harm as 
possible. 

The following are some statistics of the Mont^de-Piete 
of Paris. In 1849, there were 829,744 loans effected on 
articles pledged. Of these, 415,254, or a half of the whole, 
were of sums under five francs, or four shillings, and 
211,492, or a fourth, were of sums between five francs and 
ten. There were 118 loans exceeding 1000 francs, and 
under 5000; there were eight exceeding 5000 fhmcs 
(£200). Of these 829,744 loans, there wer« effected :— 

677,809, or 69.6 p<u:ceot, by workmen and dally laboorera 

.1K),094, orll.6 ... by merch^ntt, mauufactarcra, and itio^ 

keepers. 
71,104, or &6 ... by proprieton and parsons Hvliii; on tteir 

money. 
46,638, or &6 ... by sonrants, 'derks, and others reeelrinf 

salarisa. 
85.M2, or 4.8 ... by persons of liberal ptofessloAfli 
2,M7, ur .S ... by soldlon and aailorj^ 



829,744 100 

It is in the power of the pledger, at the end of % year, 
to renew his operation, on paying the interest of the by«- 
gone time. In 1849, there were 805,241 such renewals^ 
representiujE a sum of 7,165.355 francs, or £286,614. 
Again, 94,687 articles were sold as being neither redeemed 
nor guarded by renewal; the sales produced 2,088,559 
francs, or £83,542. Finally, the aums levied on the 
pledgers were as follows : — 

On articles redeemed ... .» 694 90$fr.,or X27.79S. 

On articles re-pledged (pleUi^e renewed) 784 597 fr., or £31.364. 

On articles sold 2lMl« fr., or £8,737. 

aiie total BUDS lent amoonted to 12,317,016 ft, or JB4B8,68L 

We trust we have now succeeded in giving a tolenibly 
clear idea of the principles and working olf the Frendb 
Mont-de-Piete. While we haye expressed our opinion tlni, 
in almost every respect, it is superior to our pawnbroking 
establishments, we have at the same time pointed onl ib 
defects, and the abuses which have crept into it Tbese 
defects and abuses, however, it is right to say, faaw bj bo 
means escaped attention in Fi-ancc. While we wrtte, « 
new law on the subject is under consideration, and tiMse 
parts of the system which we have described sa TfcioiM 
will probably be reformed. We should be glad to see as 
much attention paid to the subject in this cotmtry. 

In conclusion, we have to remark, that the^ tt^&et^ cl^ 
livered to the borrower on depositing bis pledge Is a Vetj 
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different thing from a pairnbroker's ticket with us. It is 
a large sheet, and contains, besides the formal entries, all 
the information with regard to the redeeming, renewing, 
and sale of pledges, which it is necessary for the holder to 
be acquainted with. He cannot thus be taken by surprise. 
We ^oald add, that, in the case of the article pledged 
being lost, the pledger receiTes the price at which it has 
been estimated (not the amount of the loan made to him, 
which is of course inferior), with a fourth additional by 
way of indemnity. Thus, if the pledge be valued at 20 
francs (the estimated Talue is inscribed on the ticket), he 
will receive on its security perhaps 16 francs. Then, if the 
article be lost, he will receive 9 Arancs more, less the inte- 
rest on his loan, being 4 fhmcs for the difference between 
the sum borrowed and the estimated value, with 6 francs 
additional, as the indemnity of a fourth. W. P. S. P. 



THE CROWNED WOMEN OP LORMANDIB. 

PABT II. 

FouBTBEM years had thus glided away, and Mrs Pleydell 
bad never found time to visit her sister Bemiee. She 
bad, indeed, confided to that dear and sympathising sister 
her regret that the sturdy boys were not girls, for what 
could she teach boys? and she knew that the doctor would 
be for sending them to school! Her fears were well- 
founded: the Masters Pleydell were doomed first to a 
day-school at Norbury, returning twice a-day to tbeir 
anxious mamma. How oould she leave them, and visit 
Lormandie ? and to take them amidst the peaceful ' crowned 
women' wtis impossible ; for, notwithstanding their femi- 
niaa eoddling, the Masters Pleydell were the noisiest and 
most unruly urchins in Norbury, tormenting their mamma, 
and perplexing their fond sister, Mary, every day of their 
lives, more and more. 

At length the fiat went forth — there was no help ibr it, 
for the doctor was staunch when he had once made up his 
mind to a thing; beside^ Eudocia was an obedient wife, 
and never openly rebelled, only coaxed a little now and 
then. But coaxing now was of no avail, and the young 
gentlemen were packed off to Dr Bright's, some twenty 
miles distant; and then, and only then, did Mrs Pleydell 
Eerioasly ineliae to ^isit Lormandie. 

Goody Trounee was still idive, but her sight was gone, 
and she was nearly helpless, though retidning perfect 
sense and wonderful memory ; while, with Bemioe, four- 
teen years had passed as one happy day ; and, though 
some inmates bad wearied and flown to the world again, 
yet four contented oomvAnions remained immoveably with 
her, wearing their muslin crowns in peace and honour. 

'Cooke to ufl, my dear Eudocia,' wrote Bemice, 'and 
bring your adopted daughter with you; it may do the 
dear child good service to behold the happiness and peace 
of a home that is not of the world; for impressions made 
in early days are not easily eradicated, and we know not 
what tribulation may be in store for one who commenced 
life in mystery and desolation.' 

Eudocia remembered the day when both she and Mary 
had entered Norbury as strangers and friendless; how 
widely different now 1 The world of aaoh was contained 
in and around Norbury^tha world of hope and antioi- 
pation; and, with weeping farewells and parting kisses 
on their lips, the matron and her sweet Mary addressed 
themsttlves to peribrm the same journey,- on the same rail- 
road, wlkich, fourteen years previously, bad given birth to 
the * starry child,' so named by Lady Amandine, on hear- 
ing the opinion of Bemioe relative to Mary's tumble trom 
the akies. 

It bad been dedded by all parties that Mary was to be 
made acquainted with her history, whenever she was old 
enongh to understand the sad revelation, and the mys- 
terious surmises attendant on each circumstance; and, 
tboHgh still a child in years, her intellect was so preco- 
ciooa, and her dispoiBiiaon so excellent, that the knowledge 
bad been confided, at the earnest instance of Lady Aman- 



arms; her ladyship vainly endeavouring to impress upon 
them the pleasant fact, that Mary Vras not of plebeian 
origin — the Valenciennes lace and French cambric vouch- 
ing for this. 

* I should love Mary just the same mamma,' said Claude 
to her mother when they were alone, ' if she turned out to. 
be a peasant's child, for she has true nobility of hearL' 

'Nonsense, my darling, replied Lady Amandine, some- 
what impatiently ; * do not talk so. It is quite impossible 
sbe can oe of poor or low origin ; poor people don t array 
their babes in costly robes. Besides, I certainly should 
not have permitted her to associate with you, had I not 
felt certain that the inferiority of her real station would 
not be a disgrace to us if known It is indeed a mystery, 
involved in impenetrable darkness.' 

Claude sighed, and her thoughts reverted to Lormandie, 
about which Mrs Pleydell had so often spoken to her. 
Mary was on her route thither; she would see the good 
Bemioe and her * crowned women ; ' hear the ancient bell 
tinkling musically up among the bats and owls, wander 
round the venerable cedars, and gaze on the pictorial 
splendours emblazoned on the fur-&med window, which 
the honeysuckles still overshadowed. Claude dreamt of 
Lormandie and Qoody Trounce: she was standing be- 
side the clear rivulet, gazing on the pastoral scene of quiet 
loveliness beyond ; and on the water she beheld her own 
reflection, when, lo ! the muslin coif or crown rested on her 
ebon tresses, and she woke with a thrill of pleasure. 

Bemice did not look one day older than when Eudocia 
and she had parted; she was still the same fragile, placid 
creature, whose smile was sunshine, and whose voice was 
music, gliding noiselessly hither and thither. But Ber- 
nice looked with astonishment on Mrs Pleydell. Could 
this portly smart lady be her shy, silent sister? the 
simply braided hair and plain dark dress exchanged for 
a radiant coiffure and a rainbow-coloured garment ! The 
change, however, was but on the outside, and that Bemice 
soon ascertained, to her unspeakable satisfaction; the wife 
and mother pouring into her delighted and sympathising 
ear such accounts of supreme domestic felicity, that Ber- 
nice became convinced Eudocia had the best husband, and 
moat eharming and dutiful children in the world ; and, 
moreover, that Eudocia fully deserved these blessings. 
The truth indeed was not fkr oS, and the * starry child ' 
came in for her share of notice. Heaven had bc^ very 
gracious to Eudocia; and did not she deserve Heavens 
especial mercy in vouchsafing an earthly reward for obe- 
dience to its dictates t Had she not sheltered and nur- 
tured the desolate? But Mrs Pleydell never viewed the 
matter in this light, or considered her own conduct praise- 
worthy, though it was much extolled by the society at 
Lormandie. 

Goody Trounccv ensconced in her comfortable easy chair 
in the spaeious chimney comer, or led forth to bask in the 
sunshine when the weather was warm and genial, seemed 
to those around her an abstraction of the past She 
spoke little, but croned and muttered to herself, dosing 
away the best part of each day, while, though her sight 
was entirely gone, her sense of hearing was strangely 
tenacious, and whenever the old bell began to swing 
to and firo^ so surely was the ancient aroused, however 
sound her sleep to outward appearance. She betrayed no 
emotion of interest when Eudocia addressed her, swaying 
herself gently from side to side, as was her wont, merely 
observing, ' I told Miss Bemioe you'd find a husband. Miss 
Dosy, and Fm glad you're so well suited, ibr they are not 
over-good in these times — well-a-day, w^^flrday.' 

* I have brought my adopted daughter to see you. Goody,' 
said Mrs Pleydell good-naturedly; 'will you not shake 
hands with her? Speak to Goody, Mary, and ask her 
how she does ? ' 

< How do you do, dear Goody Trounce,' timidly asked 
the obedient girL ' I have often heard Mamma Pleydell 
speak of you.' 

A curious change came over the old woman's counte- 
nance, fts aoon aa she heard Miurv's voice, and she held ud 
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ber withered hand, as if listening to Founds from a dis- 
tance, and on forcing attention and silence. 

* It comes to me,' she muttered at length, after a long 
pause, * like music over my natire hills — like the shep- 
herd's pipe heard from the lonely shieling far away. Speak 
again, dearie, and mayhap I'll teach you the songs that 
Lucy and Bessie warbled like birds up among the syca- 
mores.' 

* And who were Lucy and Bessie, Goody,* said Eudocia. 
hoping to elicit some passage of the past which might 
throw light on the mystery which had continued to attach 
to their faithful domestic, never yet revealed to Bernloe 
herself. 

*'Ti8 very strange, 'tis very strange,' oroned Goody, 
with a degree of solemnity that awed the bystanders, * that 
the echoes which have slept for threescore and ten years 
wake up again now. Speak again, dearie, and mayhap I 
may tell ye somewhat of two fair lasses, fairer than ye, 
were ye ever so fair.' 

* Ah ! Goody,* answered Mary, with a smile, «thev were 
not fairer than Gertrude Amandine, I'll be k>ound ! 

A start so violent, as if the poor old woman had re- 
ceived a shock of electricity, followed by excessive trem- 
bling and agitation, alarmed and astonished the house- 
hold ; nor did their fears subside, on hearing the hollow 
and tremulous tones with which she essayed speech in 
vain for many minutes. 

' Aud who may ye be,* she articulated with difficulty, 

* that come as a spirit of the past to reveal secrets ? What 
know ye of the proud Amandines? Why do you speak 
that name tc me?* 

* I am only Mary,* replied the fi-ightencfl girl. * 1 have 
said nothing to offend you, I hope, dear Goody Trounce ; 
and Claude Amandine is my beloved friend — we are sisters 
in love.' 

' And is my— is Sir Edmund living still?' 
♦'JTipre ia a Sir Edmund Amandine,' interposed Mrs 
Pleydell, 'a young man just finishing his education. lAdy 
Amandine is a widow, and her daughters are both younger 
than the heir. But what interest can yon have in the 
family, dear Goody P * 

Without heeding this question, she continued, 'Is the 
present Sir Edmund like his father ? Ilis mother was one 
of the cold and callous Waldegraves ; and if he takes after 
both his parents, he must be a block of stone indeed ! * 

* Sir Edmund is certainly a reserved, and perhaps some- 
what stately young gentleman,* answered Mrs Pleydell, 

* though he was as wild and impetuous a child as ever ex- 
isted. I have heard Mr Pleydell speak lately of an en- 
gagement to a wealthy and noble relative— a Waldegrave 
— entered into at his mother's urgent desire. The lady is 
his senior, and he is to travel ere the marriage takes place, 
when, 1 believe, there will be a double one — the young 
Lord Waldegrave and Miss Amandine.' 

* Ah ! those Waldegraves love intermarriages among their 
own haughty race ; and, if the present grand lady did but 
know who her deceased husband had descended from, the 
blow would be a heavy a\id a fearful one. But another 
child was named ; what of her ? ' 

* You allude to Claude ? ' replied Mrs Pleydell. * Miss 
Claude Amandine is a cripple, though much restored 
through Mr Pleydell's skilful management She is the 
sweetest, best, and meekest child, that ever mother was 
blest with — though Miss Gertrude is the beauty.' 

* Ah ! my bonnie, bonnie Boss was a beauty,' muttered 
Goody Trounce, as the big tears rolled down her sunken 
cheeks. ' 'Tis a strange world ; 'tis strange and wild all. 
And had ye told mo this girl ye call Mary was an Aman- 
dine, I should not have marvelled, for her voice is as the 
voice of my bonnie Bess; but her features (here Goody 
passed her hand cart-fully over Mary's foce) are as the 
features of another, for Bess was beautiful as an angel.* 

* And will you not confide to Bemice and myself the 
singular history which you hint at, dear Goody ? Do you 
not think that we ought to know it, ere your prolonged pil- 
grimage is closed, more particularly, as we are so much 
interested in the Amandine family, and poor Mary's his- 



tory is 80 obscure, that powerful friends are doobly valu- 
able to her ? ' 

* Well-a-day, well-a-day, 'tis strange and wild all,' quotih 
the old woman. * I have heard to-day the musiQ A mf 
native hills, the rustle of the wind among' the syoamores, 
and 'tis a warning that Goody Trounce is wanted speedily 
at home. So list ye to the tale she has to tell. T& 
strange, stranger than the dreams of yoath*-welKa-daj, 
well-a-day.' 

To trace Goody*s ramblings and inoobereticies, w^r^a 
vain task — the condensed substance of her narratrve rmh 
ning thus : — At a very early age, she was left a widow, 
with two little girls, Bessie and Lucy, whom ^hecontrlteii 
to bring, up decently, by working early and late as ^ lam- 
dress. When Bessie was sixteen, she attracted tbd notieb 
of an eccentric nobleman, whose age trebled hers. Bessie 
wss rarely beautifhl, and clever and good as beautifUl ; so 
this nobleman. Sir Stephen Amandine, whose barooecey 
had descended to him through unblemished generations) 
married Bc»sie Trounce, and carried her abroad, fbr the 
purposes of education. Within twelve months after her 
marriage, she died in giving birth to a son. Sir Stepfaeft 
remaining abroad for several years, and holding no inter- 
course whatever vrith his deceased wife's mother. TiM 
fact was, that Sir Stephen Amandine soon became heartlty 
ashamed of his indiscretion in having contracted sneh aa 
alliance, and he determined to bring op his son tn igno- 
rance of the facts. But Goody Tromnce yearned to see 
her Bessie's child ; and, on hearing of Sir Stephett'6 r». 
turn to England, she made a pilgrimage on foot to fai$|>re- 
sence, and claimed her grandchild, to the pi^d bai^anM''* 
rage and mortification. The boy was quick of apprebeB- 
sion, and not to be deceived. He saw the reality cf cba 
whole proceeding ; so there remained no alternative ibr 
the father but to disclose the past, impressing, at thee^RM 
time, on his son's mind the discomfiture and disgniee M* 
tending an avowal of the facts. The boy received every im- 
pression with the readiness which his sire desired to stawp 
it ; and poor Goody Trounce was dismissed, with the waxtt* 
ing, that if she intruded for the future, the small pittanoa 
which Sir Stephen allowed her would be instantly viitb^ 
drawn. Goody Trounce had a proud spirit also, in -htr 
way, though her heart was very sore, as she gioed oo the 
beautiflil boy, Bessie's living image, whom she was to aea 
no more ; but she never touched Sir Stephen's gold agmim ; 
and her other daughter, Lucy, being comfortably settled 
as the wif^ of an industrioos carpenter, Goody Trouaee^ 
through the medium of friends, obtained the akuatioii at 
Lormandie, which was all she could desire, except in babig 
at a great distance from her native place. How«tf«rv 
Bessie had been the mother's darling; Lu^y Lerboa bed 
a crabbed temper and a cold heart, though pretty ia pei^ 
son, and Goody Trounce did not lament the separation as 
she otherwise might have done. Lucy Levisoa bttd tbvee 
children when she lost her good husband, and was thcnee^ 
forth obliged to support herself and them, by working as 
her mother bad done befbre her, namely, asa laondnas, of 
high repute for ability and honesty. Goody Trounee seat 
all the help she could to her widowed daughter; and, hear- 
ing at this time of Sir Stephen Amandine's death, ske de- 
termined to make another effort to touch the besii of ber 
grandson, now his own master. She did so, and warn re- 
pulsed with disdain; returning to Lormandie, oonikUnc; 
her sorrows to Dame Lattimer, and never again Ikeia^ 
heard to mention the name of Amandine ; except, as Imb 
been seen, when exasperated, she threw out myst eri o— 
hints concerning her kin and connections. 

She heard of Sir Edmund's approaching marrisge iritii 
a lady of the princely house of Waldegrave, the |»t»des:t 
race in the kingdom ; but no further tMings reacted the 
retirement in which she lived, and the memory ef tte 
past became as a dream of night, TeAkd in shadows ttppm- 
rently of oblivion. Yet Goody's troubles did «ot end bm. 
Lucy Levison and her family were very troublesoms i^ in- 
quiring assistance, and Dame LatlSmer oonsidooed thqr 
were too hard on the willing h«nd which ae«er iaif Jdle: 

Lucy's eldest was a son, Tom iM^^otii wh^ bad tnanied 
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▼cry youDg, and encarobered himself with a wife and fa- 
ai]j» whiie only a farmer s assistant The two daughters 
also vera married-^one to a Mr Carey, who cobbled, and 
meBdi>d, and made shoes; the other to a ne'er-do-weel 
named Bradford, who was a gentleman at large, it seemed, 
and had disappeared from the village on being found out 
in di:ihonait practices ns a farrier. Mrs Bradford and her 
baby were left on Lucy's hands, and poor Goody Trounce 
had no reason to be proud of her grandchildren. At this 
JBAOtuve^ Mrs Leriaon wrote to her mother a letter con- 
taining urgent applications for a sum of money, which 
appeared so vast to poor Goody, that she thought her 
daughter Ltrison must be mad, and wrote to tell her so. 
An answer came, petitioning for aid, as life or death was 
the alternative. The money was for Bradford, to enable 
him to quit tlie country, Lucy having stipulated that Mrs 
Bradford and her infiint were to be left with her. Goody 
Trounce liud the matter before her mistress, who advanced 
the sum (it was some years' wages), but requiring her to 
be explioit in stating that it was the last The next tid- 
ings were from Mrs Carey — not easily decipherable in- 
deedr— telling of her mother's broken heart, for that Mrs 
Bradford had gone off under pamfiil and disgraceful cir- 
eomstanoea, and that neither she nor her baby had been 
liaard of sinea. They concluded that the wretch Bradford 
bad spent the money which had been sent him to emigrate 
with, and that he had enticed his wife to join him, they 
fearing even for her life, from his known dissolute habits. 
StiU, in after years, Goody Trounce continued to send, 
OQt of her aamiogs, help to those who ought to have 
helped her: the Tom Levisons and the Dick Careys being 
a €o»(innal drain on her purse. Nothing more was ever 
lieard of the Bradfords ; and this anxiety took such bold 
of Lney Levisoa, that it induced a fit of paralysis, which 
depmed her of the use of her limbs, and thenceforth she 
w«fi bedridden, in her daughter Carey's house. On one 
p<»nt» La<^ LevisoB had obeyed her mother^s commands — 
OB it retted all h^ proapeots of future supplies; these 
aoleoni ii\}uncti«i^ iter^ that Lucy Levison never divulged 
t6 her iU-managed, ill-married children, the relationship 
•C Bit Bdmnnd Amandine. 

Lnoydtd not know that her mother had rejected Sir 
Stephen's gold ; she naturally concluded that the liberal 
preaentB forwarded by her mother were fi-om that source, 
ibenfore interest, present and future, sealed her lips. 
And as years progressed, when she had been tempted to 
faint at sach a thing for the purpose of mystifying her 
daMendantf, they suppoeed her senses were affected, and 
regarded the whole as a myth. They knew, indeed, that 
the beantiAftl Bessie Trounce had been highly favoured by 
mn elderly gentleman; but Uie truth of the matter, that 
they in fact were first cousins to the proudest baronet in 
Englasid, who had espoused a noble Waldegrave, was a 
flaleuIatioB that never entered into their wildest dreams. 

Lucy Levison still lived* — a living death ; and, added the 
exhausted Goody, * From what ye tell me, I have no desire 
to look on any of n^ great children of the Amandine gene- 
ratton, save Olande^ the cripple. If she is lowly, meek, 
and i^iowB, she would not spurn her father's grandmother 
^— my blessing be on her young, afflicted head t ' 

With uplifted liandaand eyes, the sisters had listened to 
these revelation^ the youthful Mary not being present; 
and Mrs Pleydell, who sat down to inform her good hus- 
band of the wonderful discovery without delay, exclaimed, 
while arranging her writing materials, "I'm sure the 
doctor wont enlighten her ladyship, nor do / know who 
wo«ld wiHingly undertake the task, even were it needful. 
Blees me, what a queer world it b ! Here is Lady Aman- 
tine with nneles anid attnt8» who are belted earls, and coro- 
Beted eoantesses, and an aunt, by marriage, a poor bed- 
ridden washerwoman i Her deceased husband's cousins, 
too* one a day-labourer^ the other a cobbler, and not the 
beat apecimena ef their class either 1 Their dirty ragged 
ofaUdren, donsina twice removed, of the proud, fastidious 
Sir Edogiund, and the bctantiful, accomplished Miss Ger- 
tmde 2 ficsidfla^ the worst is not said, those lost Bradfords 
may be transported criminals; and here is our faithfril, 



hard-working Goody Trounce, the ancestress of them al' ! 
If Lady Amandine heard all this, she would die of horror, 
I do believe!' 

Mrs Pleydell was right in thinking that Mr Pleydell 
would consider it best to preserve silence on tliis painful 
topic to Lady Amandine; he had reasons for believing that 
the late Sir Edmund had hinted somewhat of the matter 
to her ladyship, but not the whole truth. Remorse had not 
had full time to work, death being awfully sudden at the 
last ; it is just possible he wished to make some reparation 
to his mother's mother, for his heartless cruel treatment of 
her ; but he was called away, there was no time permitted. 
— Lfidy Amandine kept the secret within her own bosom, 
if any had been confided to her, though even that was 
doubtful. 

Goody Trounce departed in peace, shortly after she had 
disburdened her mind to Bemice and Eudocia. 8he was 
buried near her dear mistress, amid those sylvan solitudes 
they had both loved so well. 

There was a hush of repose and sanctity over all things 
at Lormandie; the * crowned women,' in their dark dresses 
and snowy caps, gliding noiselessly about, and speaking j 
in low, kind voices, which, however, were neither snd nor 
affected ; subdued cheerfulness and apparent contentment 
reigned amidst the community, over which Bernice pre- 
sided with admirable judgment, although the number of 
inmates was so much within the limits of the extended 
circle she had once hoped to gather around her. The 
gentle ladies seemed each to inhale her spiiit, for she dif- 
fiised a general sunshine ; and, beneath the warm genial 
rays of her unpretending piety and benevolence, all that 
was sweet and good in human nature blossomed and ex- 
panded. 

The society at Lormandie, through their own endeavours 
and industry, supported a school for poor children, besides 
aiding many aged and infirm persons ; their charities were 
unostentatious, and frequently unknown and unappre- 
ciated. But they had withdrawn from the world, and its 
applause or censure was nought to them. Mary felt 
strange sensations stealing over her, as they sojourned 
amid these pleasant recluses from week to week; she 
could not comprehend her own feelings, and began to fear 
that she was a discontented, ungrateful being. * If I was 
very unhappy, or any terrible misfortune befel me,' she 
commenced thus with herself, * then I know that my first 
thoughts would turn towards this peaceful retreat ; but it 
seems to me, that trouble must come jfirsty repose ufter- 
wards, and, somehow, I long to get back to busy Norbury, 
and to see my darling Claude again. Oh! Lormandie 
would suit her, for she is not of the earth.' And Mrs Pley- 
dell shared in Mary's impressions, but as she had pledged 
her word for a six weeks' visit, there was no alternative. 
'Ah!' sighed Eudocia, *this is all vastly well for disap- 
pointed old maids, or miserable young ones, but it wouldn't 
have suited me at all ; and it was fortunate I had courage 
to do as I did.' 

During the last week, Mrs Pleydell grew very fidgetty. 
She was sure the doctor was not well, or that something 
ailed the boys ; and she was irritated by the monotonous 
voices and passionless consolations of the 'crowned women ; ' 
*for what sympathy can they have with me?' exclaimed 
the wife and mother. But, when the day of departure ar- 
rived, all Mrs Pleydell's briskness and gaiety seemed to 
return, thongh she strove in vain to keep up a decent ap- 
pearance of regret at quitting her hospitable entertainers. 
Bernice saw it all, for, though * gentle as a dove, she was 
wise as a serpent;' and while thinking her sister's yearn- 
ings and restlessness were natural, and quite to be ex- 
pected, she yet, on bestowing her parting benediction, ven- 
tured to suggest a hope * that her beloved Eudocia would 
not rest all her desires on the creature.' 

* No, no, my dear,' replied Mrs Pleydell to BemScc's af- 
fectionate and tearful remonstrance. ' I never forget Who 
gave me a dear good husband and two fine brave boys, 
and, if you were in my place, you'd do just as I do, believe 
me ;' and with this wise saying on her lips— cordially re- 
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turning the fkrewells of the reelasee — Mrs Pleydell qnitted 
her early home, joyously remembering that she would 
drink tea in Norbury, and ride over to Dr Brigbt's to- 
morrow. 

With neTcr-ending interest, Clnude Amandin* listened 
to Mary's sketches of Lonnandie and its customs ; and often 
she whispered in Mary's ear a rague, shadowy dream of 
futurity, which seemed to point thither, as a refiige for 
herself. Mary, on her part, confided to Claude the im- 
pressions she had felt during her stay, when repose became 
irksome, and the atmosphere seemed impregnated with 
a drowsy, wearisome sameness, h«rdty endurable. 

Wistfully Claude gaxed on her friend. There was pro- 
phetic anxiety or (breboding in her fixed contemplation of 
Mary's sweet, delicate lineaments ; she spoke more as to 
herself than aloud — ' Should the time erer come, Mary, 
when you fain would seek the repose of Lormandie, it 
shall not be alone — we two will be * crowned ' together.' 

An embrace was the silent answer, for the tones -of 
Claude Amandine's Toice sank deep into Mary's heart. 
Bhe had moods of strange despondency sometimes, when 
presentiments of coming eyil weighed on her yoathlbl 
spirits, though, with the blessed elasticity of her age, she 
soon was enabled to shake off the oppression, which, 
while it lasted, was sufficiently painAiU 

For the next three ensuing years, the routine of daily 
life at Amandine Hall and Norbury was nearly as tran- 
quil, if not as monotonous, as that of the amiable ladies at 
Lormandie. Mary was now in her eighteenth year; and 
Claude had, in a great measure, outgrown ker painfUl af- 
fliction ; for though the distortion was quite apparent, yet 
it was far less than had been anticipated. Mary was one 
of those who thought Claude more beautiful than eren the 
healthful and brilliant Gertrude ; but Mary loTed the spi- 
ritual expression of Claude's face, and there were not 
many to form comparisons whose judgment was "^orth 
haling, as the young ladies lired in retirement with 
their mamma, according to her wont But a Tisiter was 
shortly expected at the hall, whose coming was the 
forerunner of still greater erentful changes; this guest 
was Lord Geraldin Waldegrave, who had just returned 
ft*om the oontinont with bis father and sister, where they 
bad been residing for many years. The Waldeg^TCS were 
Roman Catholics, the dowager Lady Amandine holding 
the same faith ; but, on her marriage with a Protestant, 
she had agreed to the stipulation required by Sir Edmund, 
that their children, were they blessed with offspring, 
should be brought up in their father's religion. This stipu- 
lation had been a source of great grief and offence to the 
elder Waldegraves ; and it is probable, that, bad not death 
made great and unforeseen havoo in several branches of 
that noble raoe, the present arrangement woukl never 
hare been entered into between the heads— namely, the 
ultimate union of their children. 

Barl Waldegrave had but two surriring— Lady Ann, 
affianoed to Sir Edmund Amandine, and bis senior by 
some years; and liord Qeraldin, whose nuptials were to 
be celebrated with Gertrude at the same time. The dow- 
ager Lady Amandine and Earl Waldegrave were half- 
brother and sister, both equally anxious for family inter- 
marriages, both equally tenadous of unblemished lineage 
and anoestral dignities. 

Lord Geraldin was not more than Gertrude's own age ; 
and, baring been educated at a foreign monastic establish- 
ment, they had never met since they were infants, while 
Lord Geraldin's extremely delicate health had rendered 
residence in a southern climate imperative. Sir Edmund 
had latterly been with his relatives, though he did not ac- 
company them on their return to England^ nor did he in- 
deed appear in any great hurry to rejoin Lady Ann, his 
betrothed, at her father's castle. Lord Geraldin came to 
Amandine alone^ and he had paid two prolonged visits 
there, ere Sir Edmund made his tardy appearance at Wal- 
degrave Castle, which was not distant above fifty miles 
from the hall. What sort of a reception he met with from 
his intended bride, may probably be inferred flrom the 



fact of his returning to Amandine in a very dissatisfied 
and gloomy condition, an altered being from when he set 
forth on his travels, animated, joyous, hopeful t He bad 
many private oonversations with his mother, the reenlt of 
each being a greater degree of ^oom apparent in httn, aad 
a more stately air of determination and pHde in ker. 

Change had also come over another individual at Amao- 
dine^Gertrude : the high-eptrited Gertrude had become 
thoughtful and absorbed : was her lore not pr osp et ou s and 
Uest T Perhaps Geraldin was too gentle and anaasaming 
to captivate the brilliant beauty ; his Ikir hair, blue eyes, 
and slender form, might give t£e idea of eflbmiaaey, which 
his imaginative but lovely disposition seemed to cerrobo* 
rate. Had Gertrude the power U> draw fbrth the passion- 
ate emotions of his nature! Did she understand the grand 
intellectual beauty which owned for ite mortal coil that 
frail perishable body ? Alas ! no; she misunderstood, and 
yet she loved him. But there was another, wboee soul 
answered te his soul, whose voice made music in hb ears, 
fh>m whose dark eyes he drank inspiration in deep dan- 
gerous draughts, and that other, with pallor on her brow 
and unearthly light in her eyes, was Claude the eripplet 

But Claude knew that her sister loved Gerakiin. Stmnge 
destiny I Geraldin, her opposite in all respects, had cosk- 
quered, without a struggle, the heart of the imperious^ 
cold, and worldly Gertrude. 

They were affianced. Gertmde was to be bis wife ; aad 
Geraldin gased on her superb sultena-like lovelSnees as on 
a glorious picture, whioh enohaated but warmed him net. 
For Gertrude, sparkled the tiara, waved the nodding 
plumes ; but for Claude, golden sunset hues foil on lowly 
riolets, hiding among rich mosses, beside running waters 
in pastoral valleys. And Geraldin cared to seek for 
these perfumed treasures in their native home, or to 
wander on the banks of the still lake with Ckude, where 
wan lotus-lilies glanced from their watery bed in the pale 
moonlight, and she whispered that aageks often hovered 
over these beloved flowers, disporting themselves in the 
holy radiance. 

* Sing my favourite song, denr Claude,' said Geraldin 
one evening, in a pleading tone, * and from henceforth 
an angel's voice will be associated in my heart with the 
memory of this scene.* 

Sweet sounds floated on the night-breeze, and died away 
in faint, sad murmurs, as if the songstress wept 

* Mary,' whispered Claode, as the time drew nigh for the 
double nuptials to be celebrated, ' I often dream of Lor- 
mandie and the ' crowned women ; ' do you think Bemics 
would rciect me, if I ask admittence some wintry day V 

JSir Edmund Amandine and Gertrude rarely noticed 
Mary, except in the manner common eirility required — 
she was a nobody-— she came te see Chiude; and now they 
were both so exclusively occupied with their own thoughts, 
that Mary had ample leisure to study the scenes progress- 
ing around her. olie intuitively read much of what was 
going forward, unknown to the actors themselves; and 
when liidy Ann Waldegrave came to Amandine, to see 
her future mother-in-law, another page of human history 
was open to Mary's inspection. 

These readings are very curious to the lookers-on some- 
times. Lady Ann was a plain woman, of masculine ap- 
pearance, but still there was high breeding and birth un- 
mistekeably stamped on each lineament and action ; she 
inherited immense possessions in her own rights and the 
pride and hauteur of all the Waldegraves was concen- 
trated in her person. 

Mary fancied that Sir Edmund Amandine did not love 
Lady Ann, though he was her humble slave; he did not 
admire her, yet was about to make her his wife; he looked 
wo-begone and jaded, and more than once he volunteered 
to accompany Claude on hor SQouner twilight rambles 
among the green lanes. Mary waf usually Claude's oom- 
panion, but Blary gladly gave up her place to Sir Edmund; 
and, in after years, that brother and sister often .recalled 
the conversation they had held together, w1>en each had 
gained an insight into the other's heart, which hn)ught 
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than, nearer in lore than ages of happinees or worldly 
prosperity oonld ever bare effected. No positiTe etowiI 
was siade, no positiTe grief expatiated on; Sir Edmund 
talked of Italy— his dream of first lore was bnried there. 
She was a poor artist's daoghter, and he was strifing to 
forget -her, though it was a hard task. Family duties 
called on him to make the tremendous sacrifice — obedience 
to his beloved mother's long-cherished wishes; so he laid 
his bleeding heart en Hm altar of this world's glory ! 

In what ooBsisted Claude's sacrifice, she did not whisper 
to herself even in dreams; and who may do so for her? 
She yearned to cast herself on Gertrude's bosom, to weep, 
«ad whisper, * Art thou not supremely blest, beloved sis- 
ter? Is he not thine ? Wilt thou not give up the world 
and its vonities for his dear sake^ as he loves them not! 
Will A# mot be thy world, and earth a paradise? Oh, 
love, cherish, wonhip him, as nearly as ye dare I' More, 
liar more^ she yearned to say, but Gertrude was repellant 
and colder to her than ever; while Geraldio, who could 
net but note the beautiful creature s flattering preference 
Ibr hims^, gave himself up to the intoxication of basking 
in the glorious sunshine of her smiles, which tiMcinated, 
but wiirmed and touched not bis heart Geraklin brought 
glittering gems of priceless value to his fkir betrothed— be 
heaped treasures on his promised bride; but Claude had 
withered violets In a hoarded oaaket, and these to her 
were far ubre precious than the diamonds, and rubies, 
and emeralds, and pearls ; and, had an exchange been prof- 
ferred» she would not have made it. Alas, poor Claude ! 
the perfume of the violets had departed, but the radiance 
of the gems will remain for ever; the crushed violets for 
memory, the radiant gems for the world 1 



WORK ON! 

Attend, Mm : 
Uplift the banner of thy kind. 
Advance the ministry of mind, 
The mountain height is free to climb, 
Toil on — man's heritage is time ! 

Toil on ! 

Work on and win: 
life without work is nnenjoy'd ; 
The happiest are the best employ'd .' 
Work moves and moulds the mightiest birth, 
And grasps the destinies of earth! 

Work on I 

Work sows the seed ! 
Even the rock may yield its flower ; 
No lot so hard, but human power, 
Kxerted to one end and aim. 
May oonqner fate and capture fkme! 

Press on! 

Press onward still : 
Tn nature's centre lives the fire 
That slow, though sure, doth yet aspire ; 
Through fathoms deep of mould and clay, 
It splits the rocks that bar its way ! 

Press on ! 

If nature then 
Lay fame beneath her weight of earth. 
When would her hidden fire know birth ? 
Thus man, through grctniU fate, must find 
The path, the upward path, of mind I 

Work on] 

Pause not in (bar ; 
Preach no desponding sertile view — 
Whate'^ thou will'st, thy will may do! 
fitrengthen each manly nerve to bend 
Troth's bow, and bid its shafts ascend : 

Toil on ! 

Be firm of heart : 
By fusion of uonumber'd years, 
A continent its vastness rears ; 



A drop, 'tis said, through fiint will wear — 
Toil on, and nature's conquest share t 
Toil on 1 

Within thyself. 
Bright mora, and noon, and night succeed ; 
Power, feeling, passion, thought, and deed ; 
Harmonious beauty prompts thy breast — 
Things angels love, and God hath blest ! 

Work on ! 

Work on and win I 
Shall light from nature's depths arise. 
And thou, whose mind can grasp the skies. 
Sit down with fate, and idly rail ? 
No. Onward! Let the truth prevail ! 

Work on 1 Cbarlis Swaia. 



ANCIENT CUSTOMa— ADOPTION. 

MAirr customs have now come into disrepute amongst us, 
which, in former ages, in other places, and amongst other 
people, were very prevalent, and exercised a powerful in- 
fluence over the minds of multitudes. Amongst these, 
adoption may be particularly mentioned. Whilst this was 
a painfUl alternative to those who were obliged to resort 
to it, the contemplation of it is now frauglit with no small 
interest to us. 

Though we are unable to trace the precise period when 
this custom originated, it is certain that it dates from very 
ancient times. It is &r less difficult, however, to ascertain 
the feeling whioh was the occasion of it at first, and also 
during its subsequent history. The desire for male issue 
has been generally very strong amongst almost all people. 
Every one b familiar with the &ct that this was the oa«e 
among the Hebrews; and there are few but know the cause 
of it. When this favour was denied them, it was regarded 
as among the heaviest of their calamities. Their feelings 
were the same, if their male offspring were eut off by death 
without leaving any xlescendonts to hand down their name 
to posterity. Thus, it was the desire for such offspring 
that gave rise, to the ancient custom of adoption ; and 
from this it is obvious that they were only aon$ who were 
adopted. In earlier times, men were under no legal re- 
strictions in their adoptions ; but, as the custom came to 
be abused, such restrictions were introduced at a later 
period. 

Amongst the Edn-cws^ adoption was very early intro- 
duced. For a time, it should seem that Abraham had 
adopted Eliezer of Damascus, the steward of his house, as 
his heir. He does not appear to have ever dreamt of mak 
ing his nephew. Lot, his heir; and, in this, he followed the 
common custom — for it was very rare so to constitute near 
relations. The case of Ishmael affords another example. 
When Sarah despaired of having any issue, she gave Hagar 
to Abraham. Hagar was regarded as the property of 
Sarah; and hence the child of Hagar would be regarded 
also as hers. Thus, Ishmael became the adopted son of 
Abraham. In like manner, the o&pring of the hand- 
maidens of Rachel and Leah were the adopted chiklren of 
Jacob. 

The adoption of Moses by the daughter of Pharaoh cannot 
be said to have been in accordance with any settled and 
well-known custom, either amongst the J^yptlans or the 
Hebrews. But there is another striking instance of adop- 
tion, as we regard it, which occurs in the subsequent his- 
tory of the Hebrews. (See 1 Chron. ii. ^4.) Sheshan had 
a family of daughters, but no sons. He had an Egyptian 
servant, or slave in his, house, whose name was Jarha. He 
gave his eldest daughter and heir to this servant as wife. 
Jarha was thus adopted as his son, and his posterity were 
regarded as the offspring of Sheshan. 

Among the OreeJu, the custom of adoption was fiir from 
being uncommon. Throughout Greece, all those who had 
no issue of their own were allowed to adopt any other they 
pleased. This was the rule, but there were some excep- 
tions. Those who were not their own masters, fuch as 
slaves, women, infants, madmen, and those under twenty 
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3re^3 of age, were not allowed to fidopt, beeause they were 
ooBstdered as ioeftpable of nrnk'tng wills, or mansgiog tbeir 
owQ estates. In Athens, before a foreigner could be 
adopted as the heir of anj honourable Athenian, it was 
necessary that he should receive the freedom of .the city. 
To prevent rash and unndvisable adoptions, the Lacedemo- 
nians required the transaction to take place, or, at least, 
be confirmed, before the king. When preliminaries were 
ftiUy arranged, there was a certain season of the year when 
the adopted luid his name enrolled in the tribe and ward 
of his new father. The adopted son was invested with all 
the privileges, and had to discharge all the duties of legi- 
timate children. He ceased at once from having any 
claim of inheritance or kindred on the family which be 
left Before he could have any such claim, he required to 
disown bis adoption ; and, according to a law introduced 
by Solon, he was not allowed to do this until be had be- 
gotten children to bear the name of the adopter, and so 
to provide against the extinction of his family. If the 
adopted died without issue, the inheritance could not be 
Tetained by hia friends, but returned at once to the relo- 
twBS of the adopter. In Athens, it appears probable 
tliai, after one adopted another, he was not allowed, sup- 
posing be wished it, to marry, without leave from the 
magistrate. The desire to marry again, on the part of 
such persons, commonly arose from their being ill-used by 
the one they had adopted as a son and heir. When they 
did marry again, if they had legitimate children born to 
them, their estates were equally shared between them and 
the adopted son. 

Amongst the S<manSy also, the custom of- adoption was 
(at from beuig unknown. They, too, bad cerUiln laws 
guarding against the abuse of the practice. None were 
allowed to adopt except those who had no cAkildren of their 
own, and were fiur advanced in life. Neither were eoiraohs 
allowed to adopt No one was permitted to Mbpt as bis 
son and heir one older than himselC The adopter rehired 
to be eighteen years older than the adopted. The Bomans 
had also various forms to go through when ofie was adopted. 
Sometimes it was done before the pneter. In Uiis case, 
the natural father appeared before the aoagistrate, declar- 
ing that he emancipated his sen, resigned lUl authority 
over him, and consented that he should be translated into 
the family of the adopter. Sometimes the transaction took 
place before the assembly of the people. This was when 
the party adopted was already tree, and was called adro- 
gation. It was so called, because the following questions 
were proposed in the ceremony :— Whether the adopter 
would take such a person for his son ? And, Whether the 
other consented to become such a person's son? Afker 
this, the adopted changed all his previous names, and as- 
sumed the prename, name, and surname of his adopter. 
There was also a private mode of adoptiod, contracted and 
confirmed simply between the two parUes themselves. It 
is recorded of the £mperor Adrian, that he preferred 
adopted children to natural ones, * because,' said he, * we 
choose the former, but are obliged to take the latter at 
random.' But wt must not take this as expressing any 
thing like the general sentiment When one had to resprt 
to adoption, he must have felt himself reduced to a deeply 
painful alternative. 

The practice of adoption has also had an existence 
amongst the Chkuse, The only peculiarity worthy of 
notice amongst them is, that they make their adoptions 
from children fbund in the hospitals, who have been 
abandoned by their parents. 

Amongst the Mahomtnsdans, and the Semitic raeet 
generally, the same; custom has been known ftotn time im- 
memorial. In the Eiui, a slave, either bom in the house, 
or bought v?ry young, was chosen as an adoptive. If the 
adopter has a daughter, he gets this slave to marry her, 
and thus he ndopto him as his son, and the offspring are 
regardpd as hi9. The Tartars seem to be the only people 
who prefer to adopt ■ their near relations. Nephews, or 
cousins, if they exist, are those commonly chosen. Some 
consider this fhct as ilTtistrative of the adoption of Ephraim 
and Manasseh by Jaoob. The Turks adopt by causing 



one to p<u9 through the shirt of his adopter. We have 
seen this somewhere — certtiinly with no great propriety- 
adduced to illustrate the transaction between Elijah and 
Elisho, when the mantle of the former descoided upon the 
latter. 

When the adoption was completed, the adoptive was 
henceforward considered as dead to the family to which he 
previously belonged, and as ever afterwards forming a pro- 
per member of the family into which he was adopted. To 
this feature of the case, and to the custom of adoption 
generally, there are frequent allusions in Scripture; and 
the correct uaderstandiag of the praeiice may enable cm 
to understand many parts thereof irhioh otherwise may 
appear very obscure. 



THB OROAKEBS OT 80CIBTT. 

One of the most melancholy productions of this eonditkm 
of life is the sniveller— a biped that infests all classes of 
society, and prattles tcom the catechism of despair, on all 
subjects of human concern. The spring of his mind is 
broken. A babyish, nerveless fear has driven the stati- 
ment of hope from his soul. He cringes to every phantom 
of apprehension, and obeys the impulses of cowardice as 
though they were the laws of existence. He is the very 
Jeremiah of conventionalism, and his life one long and laxy 
lamentation. In connection with his maudlin brothcriiood, 
his humble aim in life is to superadd the wk)eii$atiom of 
society to its cirilisation. He snivels in the cradle, at the 
school, at the altar, in the market, -on the death- bed. His 
existence is the embodiment of a whine. Passion in him 
is merely a whimper. He olings to what is established, 
as a snail to a rock. He sees nothing in the future but 
evil, nothing in the past but good. His speech is the dia- 
lect of sorrow; he revels in the rhetoric of lamentation. 
His mind, or Uie thing he cal*s Ms mind, is full of fore- 
bodings, premonitions, and all the fooleries of pusillanimity. 
He mistaJces the trembling of his nerves fbr the intnitiens 
of his reason. Of all bores he is the most intolerable and 
merciless. He drsws misery to you through his nose on 
all occasions. He Is master of all the varieties of the art 
of petty tormenting. He tells yon his fears, his anxieties, 
his opinions of men and things, his misfortunes, and hii 
dreams, as though they were the roost edifying and de- 
lightful of topics fer discourse. Over every iiope of your 
own he throws the gloom of his despondency. He is a 
limping treatise on ennni, who invadtss sanctuaries to 
which no mere book could possibly gain admittance.— £ 
P. fnippU 

■ TBKKV IS VOBK lOR ALL. 

Every individual should bear in mind that he is sent into 
this world to apt a part in it Aiid though one may have 
a more splendid and anothier a more obscure part assigned 
him, yet the actor in each is awfully and equally aoconnt- 
able. Though God is not a hard, he is an exact master. 
His service, though not a severe, is a reasonable service. 
He actually proportions his requisitions to his gifts. If he 
does not expect that one talent should be as produetive as 
five, yet to even a single talent a proportionable respoosibi- 
lity Is ahnexed. 

80 wx oa - ' 

The * American Mechanic' justly remarks:—* A man 
growls at paying a shilling for a loaf of bread^ thinking 
he ought to get it fbr elevenpence, and the same evening 
takes his fkmily to witness the feats of a msgiciAn, fbr the 
purpose of being humbugged, knowing they will be hum- 
bugged, and willingly pays a d6llir fyr- tbe ^yrivilegs I 
Another is too poor to pay a dollar for a newspaper, but 
can spend two shillings tit the tavern etery nignt, and not 
miss it. Another is too poor to pay a fbw dollars, but can 
attend all concerts and negro peribrraanoes tiiat come 
along. Another wants a mechanic to work for niue-and- 
sixpence, when he demands ten shillings, and wmtohes iiitt 
to see that' he lal>ours faithfully, and the next day hirts a 
horse and waggon, at an. expense of two doHlrs, f» %r«vel 
ten miles to see a horse race. Another * b^alb dtfirtt* m 
old wonuin a penny on a bunch of nufttWcs^ litti, Wlbre 
getting home, spends two Offings tn tiMMtiglA^Meod^* 
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PORTRAIT QALLERT. 

FEOnSSOR AQAaSIZ. 

A viBT able man has figured in soiesce of late years on 
tbe oootiBeBfc of Europe^ namelv, Professor Agassb of 
Switseriand. No name^ smoe ue time of GuTier, has 
stood higher among the Eoropean soimmm than that of the 
indiTidoal mentioned ; and his merits are of the class that 
command lasting popularity. He.h99 been an originator 
of new ideas; and timt on A siil)|)eet second only to astro- 
nomy in depth and grandear of interest — to wit, the phy- 
sioal htsloty of omr globe^ or geology. 

M. Agassii was born in the town of Mottier, in the Swiss 
canton of Friburg on the 28th of May, 1807. His ances- 
tors were of French origin, and were among those Protes- 
tants whom the rerocation of the Edict of Nantes obliged 
to leave France. The fitther of Agassis was a Protestant 
minister, and it was expected that his son, followiiig the 
example of his ancestors, wonld doTote himself to the ser- 
vice of the Church. But natural history, which from an 
early age strongly arrested his attention, had, on the com- 
pletion of his studies at school, gained so great an ascen- 
dency, that he chose the profession of medicine^ as offering 
tbe beet opportunities for prosecuting his Ikvourite pur- 
suits. He commenced the study of his profession at the 
Acibdemy of Zurich, whence he went to the Unirersity of 
lleid^herg, where he devoted himself especially to the 
stod^of anatomy, under the direction of the celebrated 
Professor Tiedemann. At the university, he was noted, 
net only for assiduity in study, but for the rare talent <^ 
managing with equal dexterity the rapier and the scalpel. 
From Heidelberg, he went to the University of Munich, 
wb^re be remained four years. Before this, Agassii had 
commeooed lecturing to his fellow- students, and his al- 
read V extensive knowledge of natural history soon attract- 
ed the notice of scientific men and his instructors. So 
great was his reputation, that he was employed by Martins 
lo prepare tbe ichthyological department of the Natural 
Histo^ of Branl, a work which gained him great credit. 
At this period, bis parents, disliking his exdu^ve devotion 
to soienoe, withheld his allowance; but his enthusiasm 
proenred him advances from Cotta, a bookseller. Having, 
however, gmned the degrees of Doctor of Medicine and Phi- 
losophy, he went to Vienna, where he applied himself to 
the stilly of cxisUng and fossil fishes. A friend baring 
lent him some money, he visited Paris, and here gained 
tbe friendship of Cuvier and Humboldt, with the former of 
whom be remained until Onvier's death, in 1882. 

Having returned to Switxerland, he was appointed pro- 
fi»sor of natural htslorj in the University of Neufohatef— a 
place which he filled until his departure for the United 
States. In 1888, he commenced the publication of his 
great work, * Poissons Fossiles,' in five volumes, with an 
atlas of about four hundred folio plates, and eompriring 
descriptions and figures of nearly a thcmsand species of 
fossil fishes. This work gained for him the respect of the 
scientific world, and, at the age of thirty-four, Agassis was 
a member of every scientific academy of Europe. Tbe de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon him by tbe 
Universities of Edinburgh and Dublin, and he was also ad* 
mitted to the freedom of those cities. The Order of Knight 
of the Red Eagle of Prussia was conferred upon him by 
tbe King of Prussia. Since 1888, his publications have 
been very numerous. Among them are works on the 
Echinoderms, and on the FoM Molluscs of the Jura — a 
Qerman translation of * Budiland's Geology,' with copious 
notes, and his * Fresh-water Fishes of Europe.' The * No- 
menelator Zoologicus,' published some years since, and the 
* Bibliographic Gto^raie d'Histoire Natnrelle,' lately pub- 
lished by the Royal Society, are the product of several 
years' observation. 

But it was in 1887 that Agassis attained to his highest 
honours. He then promulgated to the world his * Glacial' 
Theory,' as it Is usually called, the result of many years of 
observation. This theory formed a singular advance upon 



the reeoUeotion of the intelligent reader to the fact, that 
Werner and Hutton were, but a fow years ago, the grand 
oracles on this subject, tbe first referring to water nearly 
all the changes undergone by the ikce of the globe, and the 
second holding the prime agent to have been fire. So 
eminent did their respective names become in connection 
with these two theories, that the one was fomiliarly called 
^ Wenerian system, and the other the Huttonian, by geo- 
logists. Strong parties of advocates and supporters arose 
on both sides. However, the majority of scientific people 
could cobMide wholly with neither party. Tbe action of 
both water and fire on the surface of the earth seemed too 
plain to be disputed, and to regard either as the sole 
agent could not be generally admitted; so that^ in the 
course of time, tbe principal questions came to be, * Which 
of the powers had done most? And in what ways had 
they acted?' It was perfectly plain that the deeper 
stratifications had resulted from both agencies, aqueous 
and igneous (or volcanic) ; but which of them hod bad 
the largest share in arrani^ng the outer and existing crust 
of the earth— in forming its mountains, its vales, and aU 
the varied appearances which it presents — was a point 
really open to discussion. On this bead, men of science 
still continued to doubt and dispute. By bis closo and 
searching observations on the icy masses called glaciers, 
as they are to be found in Switierland and other alpine 
countries, Professor Agassis threw a flood of light on this 
important subject ; and, in fiMt, commenced so fiur a new 
era in geology. He proved, beyond question, that, in 
arranging the visible parts of tbe earth as they stand, 
water had been an agent in a form before scarcely thought 
of, and to a very great extent. He proved that, in 
the shape of ice, it had modified the terrestrial surfoco 
most materially in places where the climate no longer 
permits of such actions. Thus, the facial, or ice theory, 
comes to involve many curious points, relating as well to 
the temperature of the. earth, as to its actnal superficial 
structure inearly>ages. It aoeounts, also, for matters on 
which science had before looked almost hopelessly — as, for 
example, on the existtoce- of* boulders, or large water- 
worn stones, in positions fhr above the reach, now-a-days, 
of the agencies to whkih they must have been at one time 
(and long) subjected. 

We have presumed, here that the render understands 
what glaciers are; ,b«t it may be as well to mention, that 
the name is given to those maooco of ice which are found, 
in all elevated latitndes, clothing the mountain-tops, and 
clogging up the higher valleys. At the present day, such 
phenomena as glaciers are, of course, to be observed only in 
those situations called alpine, or peculiarly hilly; though 
^single mount of great height, like Mount Etna, presents 
so ibr the gUiciera with their usual peculiarities. However, 
it is not only where they now exist, as has been said, that 
th^ action is discoverable. They have left their marks 
over almost the whole globe— or at least over much of 
Eiupope — warm, mild, or chilly ; and so have they led to 
the conviction that immense changes must have occuiTed 
in respect to the temperature of such parts of the earth. 
By tiie presence of blocks of stone in quarters to which 
they are by nature strangers, and where they lie alone to 
excite wonder, as also by the existence of shells where 
shells never could have been found without some such 
means of transportation, and by the presence of tbe re- 
mains of plants foreign to the soil, the action of glaciers 
may be held as proven in climes where they have been 
long— long nnlmown. Nor must it be ima^^ned that these 
transportations have gone on merely on a small scale, or 
but from one to another hill-side. On the contrary, the 
granite of Criffel, a large bill in Kirkcudbrightshire, has 
been fomid strewn on the English shores of the Solway ; 
and it has even been supposed that shifted masses of Nor- 
wegian stone are to be discovered on tbe eastern coasts of 
Britain. The alteration of temperature, and other circum- 
stances, must thus have been vast, as far as the lands in 
question were concerned ; and the glacial theory assumes a 
degree of importanoe of no ordinary kind, in the eyes of 
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'R itn^t of course, by obfler^ing glaeUl pkmt/mmm on a 
«orapftnitiire1y sm&ll seale, or us tbey ezlei ntm, tiuit M. 
Agftssic eaune to tho eoncltu^ons on vhioh fae based Uua 
great theory. His obserratioiis were made in hie own 
alpine eo«uitt7, adjoining NenMiatoI, where be veeided 
offidnlly. The bnge glaeiers there dieoorerable nmy be 
called poetically * eternal/ but they are still saljeet te 
change. The teztnre of their component ioe is not solid, 
Tmt spongy, or, at least, penetrated by ohfaiks and pores. 
When the heats of summer oeenri they partially affeet 
these icy masses, and water sinks natarally into sooh 
TScnities. This water as nataraliy freoes in the winter 
MSSoo, and, in ft^eeiing, ezpandst eaosing a general dilap 
tatiott of the glacier ooneemed. II it loosened, and moves 
down Cbe motzntdn-side in greater or leseer portions, and 
With a 'velocity proportioned to its podtion, and the ob- 
ttaoles in its way. These obstacles, however, wliere at all 
notesMe, are cavght np by ir, and hurried along to the 
Ibot of the slope. Wherever that may be, almost oertainly 
the transported glacier will be placed in a lower tempera- 
tare, and will melt, depositing all the stones and earth 
eoneoted in its passage. Even before the ^yes of M. 
Agaasit, huge mounds were thus formed ; and, if we count 
upon the operation of the same agency for a great length 
ef time^ the results, it may be imagined, must have been 
immense. The Swiss know these mounded depoeitions 
well, and have called tliem mcraim. 

Beddes the transporting action of the glacier, it has 
Also aa effiBSt upon the slope which it passes over. It 
earries off some parts, ana levels others to a svoetii 
sh^ie, leaving the roc^ msssso untouched. That ma^y 
ef onr Boottish mountaias liave undergone this action, and 
that tiie lower grounds din>lay the dqMsits, can scarcely 
be doubted. Eesides lewlliag some narta^ and rounding 
-off eCkers, the glaeler often leaves ttriie or fbrrovrs in ite 
aovrse, eaueed by the heavy bodies which it has eoUeeted. 
Tliese are someumes so marked ui>on yery hard roeks, as 
to ghra a striking Idea of the R)ro» of the origMiA^g 



Tliere are wmioqs otiier oirewnstaaees connected with 
glaciers not uawortlqr of notice^ but onr obJ9ct here is 
simply to explain the great tiieory which has rendered U. 
Agsssis especially fhmoos. In applying it to a practical 
applanation of muoh that ia to be seen on the fkoe of the 
i^obe, the transporting^ power cfioebeirgs t»y sea m«st also 
be fUlj taken into aooonnt. Nor can it be denied that 
there an nmnr proofr ot the action of standing water, as 
in the eaas er tte Patalld Beads ef (Jlancey, and many 
others wliera laval lines or beaches are obeervable. By an 
ingenfeus man resident at Qalashiels (Mr Kemp), traces 
ef such beaches were even disUnctly notieed on the inland 
banks of the Tweed. But, thoogh espoeed in details to 
•one critical oljeotions, the glacial theory of M. Agassis 
must be held as a noble oontiibntiQii to advandag soienoe. 
it will not esplain all, but it plains much; and, theuf^ 
observations on the transporting power of ice had been 
made belbra, it was left for the sa^eot of our memoir to 
base on it anything like a great general hypothesis. 

It may ittteiest Doottish readers to see am the opinion 
of M. Agsesii on the appearanoes of glacial action trace- 
aUe hi Scotland, in a letter published after a tour there, 
he says :—< After having obtained in Switserland theuMBt 
oonQMsire psoofo that ata former period the glaciers were of 
much greater extent than at nreseat, nay, that thciy had 
covered the whole aomitry^ and had transported the erratic 
blocks to the places where these are now found, it was my 
irisk to examine a conntry where glaeiers are no longer 
met with, hot in wliidt they mifi^ formerly have existed. 
I therefore directed iny attention to Scotland, and had 
•oaroe^ arrived in GlaiBgow, when I found remote traces 
of the action of glaciers; and (lieneaiser I apjproaobed the 
high movntain ehains, these became more distinct, until, 
at the foot of Ben Nevis, and intheprindnal iralleys, I dis- 
eovered the most distinct atoroMW and polished rooky sor- 
foces, just as in tbe valleys of the Swiss Alps, in the re^on 
of existing glaciers; so that the existence ef glaciers in 
Scotland at early periods can no longer be doubted. The 



Parallel-Boads of Olenroy are intimate^ «ei|fiecte(t viffc 
this fonner occorrenoe of glaeiers, md h»reibeen eaps^ji. 
by a glacier from BenNevis. Ilbe pbenoteenonnwist haiHN 
been preeisely analogous to the glader-li^Les elf tba Tyx^V* 
and to the event that took plaoe in the valley of Ba#ie^- . 

Thie letter woukl be ioAereetiag, were it butas « pisMf 
how a fovoured theory will mislead the wisest. X^attha 
Unes of Glenroy, which stand atone level almastfor 9mn 
half hundred miles, were beaehee formed by stendingwaldg 
is not for one instant to be doubted. 

The km remaining foete conneeted wilh M. AgaasiSrf 
with which we are ao(|nainted, m^r be given in a-fov 
words. In 1887, as obeerved, he font pronwlgated his 
* Oladal Theory,! which haa ever siaoa atttaoted nw^at* 
teation. It havkig been asserted that it was incnaaistent 
with known foets, Agassia for ei^ years apeat his anm* 
mer vacations in makiag observatieas at tlie Glacier of Uie 
Aar, eight thousand feet above the aea, and twelve milea 
ftxmi Jk^ other habitation than his own hat Tha resalta 
of tiiese examinations are oontajned in two works, 'Kuidea 
ear les Glaciers,' and •Syst^me GUei^re.' bi lU^ 
Agassis went to Ameriea, and on the estehKshment ef tha 
LiMrrenoe Scientific School, be accepted the appeiatmebt 
of professor of soology and geology, whioh he ^»U holdU» 
Since his arrival in that conntry, Prefoswr A^jassia haa 
presented a large number of oommanicataone to the hm^ 
riean Academy and other seientifio bodies, and haa pnki- 
lished, in connection with Dr Gould of Boetoi^ a SMogy 
for atndenta. His elaborate work on Lake U^pmw ^tm 
just appeared; 



THE CEOWNKD WOMEN OF LOHlOANDCB. ' 
PART in. ,1 

Taa village of Briarfield was a straggling and tbwJij,]^ 
pulated hamlet, extending firom the park-gatea of Apan^ji- 
dine to the verge of a heathery common, which ioaoof W^ 
been a favourite resort of gipsies, though, in latter yaar% 
the wandering tribes had but seldom infested the looaUfg^ 
A company of this mysterious people now, liowevefv.«i^ 
tablished a temporary borne amid the broken ^raniM^ 
Briarfield common, their tento forming piotnresquf ^ajj^ 
junote^ together witk donkeys gracing, ^Ad-gr^qpaTof 
women au^ children scattered about on the mi9pm/m4f 
This tribe appeared peaceable and orderly, SX Sftte.Me 
individual, hali^tinker, half^sy, whose mad or ijp^axi- 
cated conduct oocasionBd ooi^^sion and disipay wheanrer 
he entered Briarfield. Tins man was a magniftccntincacfc 
He bore traoes of having once possessed extraordiiMi^ 
manly beauty and symmetrical strength ^of body ; he n^ 
known by the name of Franks; while his profane Bwem^ 
ing and reckless hardihood of demeanour terrified Uie 
pcAoefol vUiagers. The magistratps were lenient or t^ 
thar£^; and Mr Pleydell, who had somethiag to do witb 
the administration of parish laws^ was infeoted with ^ 
weakness for leaning towards the side of the jpoor^ more 
particularly the gipsies. He did, indeed, admonisk PrsMka 
as to his conduct, and warned off tho-vagabondafroin tlmr 
greenwood recesses ; and Franks listened rfapectfaUjr iotSe 
doctor, and promised amendment, and that his tribe ^^09}^ 
go ;' and the man's ferocity and brutal wtldness wmm^)0§ilj 
laid aside to two beings in the world, and theaa wno^ 
sickly boy of about seven years old, his cbUilr su^'!, 
Pleydell, who had ministered to the dbild's w^ffiyttiy 1 
oarefol tenderness. The poor boy was a whi^e^j 
droepiag thing, a singular contrast to his dark tfU^ 
fother, who always gued on his Uttle «hild w'^ m, i^Si 
sad expression, and became lamblike toward ijf^ ^ 
rough gratitude to Mr Pleydell was heartfelL ^Qi|^j 
his only one, he said; the young mother Ifi^ ^ * 
then a dark, terrible shadow darkened tfae ' 
as he touched on this topic. Bu^ in h|p 
rated moods, he was henrd to denoanofi; 
personages, and to declare for libeitf 
they love their children better tnan ' 
serable boy t said Franks. Waa;:Sic,. ^ . 
dearer to his mother than W|Vi9t7l|%|^' 
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B h tf tirt wtf flcMi Hm winds oThMven, shifernig and naked; 
tbfr ^thnt rejpMM hit dainty limbs on a bed of dow n^ shel- 
tered bencalli silkeii hangings and brave stonfi waIIs, bis 
ever^'lM and watai anticipalsd^ And itko was Sir Ed- 
VHmd AmaiidUMT be wm heard to saj ;^ whoso son aod 
dttscendsnt was be t No wonder the folks around iboiight 
Prteks mad, as tbey Msteaad to his iraprecalions against 
Ludjr-AaMbdhM ; bis Mjsteriens bbits* and direful threats 
of Tongeance, if her laojship refiised to assist him with a 
large sttm ef dmmj« which ha-dsolarsd he had applied for, 
to enable Mm to plaos Willis out of harm's way. And 
tM watt sIricUy tr«e ; for Lady Amandine bad, in fact, 
r e e ei ^e d a niissi?e^ whidi caused her cheek, to pale as- she 
per os e d it^ dhty and ill-spelt as the veriest tinker's com- 
poeitioB may ko svppssed to bs. Uer proud lip curled 
with sooTD, and svppMssed rage was risible in her kind- 
Mag ey«» as sbe tlu^w the detestable threat inta the ire, 
aad fiiriously fang the bell, nummoning Mr Pleydell to 
lier pftseeee inmkodiately. Never bad the worthy doctor 
ween her ladyship hi snob a state before; he had often 
heard her hauteur and cold repulsiveness complained of 
by ellMrB^ but to himself these unpleasant qo/uities had 
Boi been exhibited. Now, Lady Amandine treated the 
MMsed practitioner as her slave; commanded him, in an 
ktfperions f oloe» instantly to dismiss the ruffian band fhraa 
Briarield, with the tinker Franks at their head, or that 
be sbotJd be sailed on ta give an aooonnt of his steward- 
tMp asa oaagistrate of Norbury t ' I have been insuUed^' 
she exclaimed, with bitter emphasis, ' threatened hero in 
my o w n ball, by the outcast of society, a murderous gipsy 
ruSan;. aad you, as a magistrate, connive at this, permit 
the herd ta graie on forbidden postures, and wink at their 
foul trespasses. My life is not safe, Mr Pleydell, while 
Pkviaks Tftm&lns in the aeic^hbourhood—the villain has 
tiirefttened me ! ' 

' But why should your ladyship heed the threats of such 
A scouodreV mildly interposed Mr Pleydell, 'though I 
have certainly been remiss in my duty in permitting the 
band to harbour here from day to day ; but rest satisfied, 
^ey sh^l be packed off instanter, with Pranks at their 

'Yon are late in performing your duty, Mr Pleydell,* 
eoMly returned Lady Amandine ; ' nor can you reoall the 
lusuh which hns beeti offered to a Tf aldegrave.' 

* Bbt surely the princely Waldegraves may pass over with 
«i smtle the puny attempts of one like this wretched gipsy 
outcast >' exclaiiBed Mr Pleydell, for strange thoughts 
9a^tod across his mind, as he witnessed Lady Amandine's 
tiQlisual agitation for so apparently slight a cause. ' And 
wrhat threat can Franks have held out to intimidate your 
ladvshtp y 

A d«yily palor overspread the angiy lady's counte- 
toQance at this question, and she endeavoured to answer 
^ith nnconcom. 

* This niffian hss been beard to use the name of Amandine 
more than once; and in his mad fits to Unt that some be- 
longing, or once belonging to him, have power to disgrace 
it Is not this enough, sir, to warrant my indignantly in- 
sistihg on prompt interference V 

•Shall I tell her,' pondered Mr Pleydell to himself; ' the 
Strange tale related by Goody Trounce f There is more 
here than meets the ear ; and Lady Amandine is not igno- 
rant of her deceased hii^band's maternal ancestry.' 

Air Pleydeirs continued silence, for he was deep In 
tiionght, exasperated licr ladyship, who became more 
tioMt in voice ai^ gesture, rccalhng the doctor to him- 
s^lt fh ftlt fflstlncdvely ihis was not the best time to 
speaK on such delicate matters; and soothing as he beat 
could ibt irtiUttion of the angry lady, he made his way, in 
perfomukn^ of tni^gSsterial f\anctions, to dismiss the intrud- 
ed 1h>itt BriarSeld common. They all disappeared that 
ev^eilA^but Franks left his child at a but on the outskirts 
tuf the ^a^ tepMted by apoor labour^ and his wife, who 
M(reied to t^^ive the boy for a tri^ng remnneration ; and 
fViaUttt'^liMMI to 8w<»r a horrible oath that, ere a week 



* whose ehiUrea's kin*' he added, * are no better than ^o 
and my poor b*>y. Could the dead be called to life, T^o'd 
shame both Waldegraves and Amandines with n ven- 
geance.* ^ 

These threats were interlarded with dreadlbl oaths, ;ind 
well mi|^t tiie simple country fulk^ diaem. Franks ma4<; 
bat when. NLr PieydcU heard of these dark sayings, mis- 
givings rose ilk his mind, and he felt assured that La4y 
Amandine had like nlisgiviags with himself, though prido 
forbade her owning them. Word was brought to Mr 
Pleydell that evening, that Franks had been seen skulk^ 
ing in a wood within two miles of the hall ; and the wor- 
thy doctor, from indefinable apprehensions, informed hor 
hidyship of the ^ict, who, with a smile of scorn, replied—' 

* These fears and trepidations ill become a Wald^ravCs 
Mr Pleydell ; but mark me, when the catholic Waldograve 
espoused the heretic Amandine,. th0 curse lighted on her 
and hers. There is a stain on the Amandines, a foul, 
noisome stain, Mr Pleydell, and reptiles are attracted by 
it, and hence these horrors.' 

She shivered with agitation and passion ; and Mr Pley- 
dell pitied the poor lady, but had not courage to tcU 
her that he knew all, and that he did not deem tite 
'noisome stain' of so deadly a nature as she did. Could 
Franks be one of the brood attached to the Lovisoas and 
Careys? Who was hef From whom had he heard this 
history, which he so evidently was well acquainted with, 
firom his threats and imprecations at the village alehouse ? 
Lady Amandine knew not wh^ he was, more than Mr 
Pleydell; but her morbkl sensidveness on the painful 
subject led the doctor toooftcliide with certainty that her 
deeeased husband had oommunicated the family seoret to 
her on his deatlibed. Lady Am^dltie did not betray the 
nature of the threats oontained in the. tinker's letter ; she 
merely informed Mr Pleydell that he asked for help, sot 
for himself^ but for bis boy, * to keep him ttom becoming 
what he was.' 

Mr Pieydeli gently Idnted the possibility of befHending 
poor Willie, in a Christian point of view ; but liody Anaa- 
dine's wrath made ber blind aad unjiwt, and she cried—- 

* What P befriend the Unker's brat, because the villain 
fother threatens me a^ mine ? Buy his silence, sir ? ' 

Vain were good Mr.'PlcydcU's explanations and expos- 
tulations. Lady Amandine was determined to carry every- 
thing before her with a high htnd, and to root out, nedE 
and crop, the gipsy vagabonds fi»m that part of the coun- 
try. She insisted also om Willie's ^ectment} but that, 
Mr Pleydell aasared her, be had ne power to enforce, pro- 
vided the child <fid not become burdensome to the parish ; 
and, on his way homewards^ he called to see the little 
creature, who was moaning for < daddy,' and revised sus- 
tenance. But Mary came like a good angel in the even- 
ing, comforting the sick, and persuading the boy to eat, 
OQd Willie looked up in her mild fhce with his great blue 
^es, and asked her, if sh^ too had come to *mind poor 
Willie?' 

While Mary was tending the si^ child at Briarfield, 
evening shadows stealhig over the landscape, and the 
round moon just beginning to show itself over the dark 
tree-tops, a scene of a very different nature was enacting 
not f^T off—- *peace and strifo' within bearing of each 
other. Mary heard the report of a pistol in the distance ; 
little did she think of all the oTerwhebnhig U^rrors merged 
in that dread dulled sound. 

Lady Amandine was leaning on tiie arm of Lord Ge- 
raldin, engaged in earnest conyeraation with her foture 
son-in-law; they were sauntering slowly along, skirting a 
thicket, when Lord Qeraldin gave a didden start, and 
flung himself before hie companion. In another instant^ 
the prostrate form of * the beautlftil and brave' lay in the 
dust, and Lady Amandine beheld the tinker i^lioiQg on 
her through the branches, as be shouted^ <lVe hit the 
vrrong one, b^t I'M have ye yet. Ha, b4! ha, ha!' his 
demoniacal laugh rin^ng through the wood as he made 
off. Lord Qeraldin never moved, never sighed ; his spirit 

had flown without |k struggle — the murderer's bullet had 

. jg i, u »•_ • . ^ 
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B^M the next ni^t» Fnmks the tinker was aeeared ki 
Norbury Jail, after a desperate struggle with the offieen 
of jostioe, in which he reoeiyed a wound of so dangerous a 
nature, that slight expectations were entertained of his ul- 
timate rccoTfit-j. At the earnest petition of the wretched 
ouJprit, "hlr VWjiMi Tisitcd him in his cell, when the wor- 
tt^ J doctor, Bceing bis condition, admonished him to look 
unto the Cross cTtn at the elCTenth hgur, impressing upon 
him thti precari outness of his life, fh>m day to daj, and 
reminding him of the dreadfbl future should he recorer, 
when the dymg liinti made disclosures wliioh caused the 
doct^^r to T«Goil m >lismay, and to appear before his wifb 
m n f^tate Df agitAtion ana bewilderment 

But the result of .-% priTate conversation with Mrs Pley- 
dcllf IT hen she U'Oi^me affected in a siniHar way, was the 
yuddcn atid m^BtcrtMUS departure of Sarah Irby, who con- 
ll^u^l to reside vhh Mr and Mrs Pleydcll, in a state of 
filngle blosscdufjsa, nnd to spoil the Masters Pleydell even 
more than their mamma did. Sarah Irby set off on a 
JDurucy thnt night, the whereabouts not specified, though 
rmnour ^iib her thousand tongues whispered that it was 
in prkr[][' wjiy competed with a conf^ion made by Franks 
to the doctor. In four days' time, Sarah Irby reappeared. 
Thanks to the iron roads, she had flown across the coun- 
try, and done her business, and was back in time. 

* In timet Sarah,' said Mr Pleydell, *for he is not dead ; 
but I do not tliink that he will be alive at this time to- 
morrow.' 

He alluded to Franks, the tinker ; and what was Sarah 
back in time for ? Alas I poor Mary — Mr Pleydcll has a 
heavy task before him ; but, ere he undertook its comple- 
tion, assurance was made doubly sure. 

At Amandine Hall, there was despair and lamentation, 
agony and darkness. Gertrude in a raging fever, shriek- 
ing in delirium ; her frantic mother on the ground beside 
her couch ; flir Edmund panting in flery paroxysms for 
vengeance ; and Lady Ann in stupified grief, or recover- 
ing at intervals, to fall into convulsive tis of weeping. 
Earl Waldegrave, the grey-haired Ihther, had arrived : he 
was a stem man, and hod lost many children ; but this 
blow had stunned, ant) brought him some steps nearer to 
the grave. Horror and consternation reigned ; the routine 
of everyday life was checked in its course as effectually 
as a clock which has been suddenly cracked in its hidden 
works. 

In a fiir-off room, there were two motionless figures; 
one reposed with her head on the other's shoulder, in an 
attituoe of abandonment to hopeless, speechless sorrow. 
That qne was Claude Amandine ; her long dark hair 
streamed in confusion over Mary's arms, who spoke and 
moved not. Thus they had sat throughout the dismal 
night, and the occasional noiseless movement of Mary's 
lips, and her eyes entreatingly upturned towards heaven, 
alone gave evidence of consciousness. She made no at> 
tempt at consolation — Mary knew the. utter futility of 
such; but she waited patiently until the blessed tears 
gushed forth, and then she wept with the stricken mourner, 
and prayed with and for her, and twined her arms fondly 
around the drooping form, and placed the poor aching 
head tenderly on a pillow, watching the sleep of exl^aus- 
tion, as a mother watches her baby, forgetfiil of fatigue, 
and thinking only of the sleeper's waking hour, when an- 
guish would return with tenfold power. 

Mary had been some days in the house of mourning, 
when she received a summons from Mr Pleydell to repair 
instantly to Norbury. With a heavy heart, Mary quitted 
the patient sufferer, whose soft expressive eyes seemed to 
plead, 'Do not be long absent' 

' Farewell fi)r a while, my darling Claude,' whispered 
Mary, * I will soon return.' * * " , 

Ere thes6 two young creatures met again, life had shown 
its darkest side to Mary — shame and misery crushing her 
to the earth. She was the bruised lily needing support 
and sympathy, and can it be supposed that Claude Aman- 
dine extended not a hand to raise the bruised flower? 
Bke, fh>m choice, the pure-minded and delicately-nurtured 



Msry, stood in li feton^t cell, heiMe'the oeoelBof (i^dffaig! 
murderer. From elMes, for Mr PleydeU -tddi him tiw 
matter rested wHh herself entirely, tftcv heUritig tbeMs^i 
latjons he bad to make. It was m eenl^ubduui^^aslr^M^ 
the worthy doetor, hat he afarink ttoi fhUn^Ae - pcitoum 
ance of his duty, oor did Mary shrink from itheperibnaii 
anoe of hers. * I knew that yen woald net; w/^ neUeyrV 



sobbed Mr Pleydell, for, accustonnd aa he was 1 

of death and wo, Mary's mvte egoBy wrvqg Jas^maily 

heart 

Beside the dying murderer slhe kmlt, wiilohin^ Mefari^ 
ing breath — the daughter clasped the Ciitber% Hi^fdenool 
hand, and bathed it with her tesons, fbr FtmAmwoA^BnA' 
ford were one and the 8ame,'aiiMl Mtry wt8'Bisdfbpd% 
daughter ! Mr Pleydell had listened to the foi1ow1iii^ei«* 
flBssion of guilt and depravity, which had epetted svcii tat 
abyss ofsorrow fbr the miserable girl :^ » - ^ 

Under his real name of Bradfbrd, he had mrded, «hmk 
twenty years ago, he said, a girl named Sophy Lefoon^ 
the youngest daughter of a laundress in his natiF»vUbgel( 
evil practices compelled him to quit it, leaving hie iHII 
and baby witii Mrs Levison. After squandering theuoeey 
which had been forwarded to him fer thepiarpeee eleuii 
gration, he succeeded in persuading J^hrs BnuMtwd-le join 
him in his lurking-place, and to rob her mother^ bletMb- 
ing- green of a suit of rich wearing apparel Ihr tiRirehU 
She was firivolous and vain, and easiWpemaded'iolievll 
courses, and she followed the pemioious owmael; ISttii 
thinking the end her husband had In view, which vMS the 
more easily to pass off the poor babe be had detdrminM 
to desert as the offspring of wealthy persons. Mm BM- 
Ibrd wottld not listen to the cruel scheme, naKSi BMdlbHl 
threatened to leave the oomitry witliout h«v; ehe 4»n4 
not return to her mother, and what was in Mol^ Ihr tte 
smiling innocent? They were near a lhi« ef- nlilmd. 
Bradford planned that Sophy and the child were te eli^ 
at a certain distant station, near a pof^nlootf tod: webKfay 
quarter of a large city; tirere, eit nSghtlhU, to di8|>6M'0f 
the baby, by leaving it (acconHng to establish^ t^leete 
such eases) at the door of some loidwn chiirtthfbleitidivi- 
dual. The scheme was carelblly arrangedL •BfftdA)fd Mi 
sure they would escape detection ; hut his wilb e^^Mt-slfe 
had disobeyed him I fbr, in the carriage aldnewit&tev'h 
yoiung country girl, whose simplicity and' kuxhiea* wef% 
abundantly manifested, suddenly stHiok the tmlb^xiiMA 
woman as a fitUng instrument M her pttrpewc ^fl^rth, 
fbr 80 she was celled,' eaid BradfbM, * gossipped esnoen^ 
ing her lady, who was in another oa'rlagie, aodt ' If ^ 
Brhdfbrd became convinced that she bad Ihund the Hgllt 
parties.' Here Bradford described her mattagenMn^ add- 
mg, ' She made her way back to me, wild and vee|^ing ;fiir 
the loss of little Mary. We sailed for America, t)4t a 
fhver broke out among the steerage paseengers, and Soplqr 
died on the voyage.' llirough many dark seenee ef ^te, 
the dying sinner led the horrorstruck Hstener; bnt^ 
Willie s mother he would give no definite aoobont; he €K- 
hibited the most fhintic remorse when he came to ' that 
part of his story. She had been his wifh ; she was y^Amg 
and virtuous, and he had wronged her druellv by ai^lflit 
suspicions, which *too Uite' he found out 'TeeiM^he 
added writhing, and uttering imprecations of BtKOr ^ttilil 
import, that all Mr Pleydeli's worst surmises b^Mme tOtt- 
firmed. She was dead, and Willie would be left to Mtt- 
tution and disgrace. ! - ' ' 

Of his other child, the wretched creainre never thMgH ; 
and, although Mr Pleydell was satisfied, trtm aQ lie hfid 
just heard, that Mary was indeed this man's dato|^r/be 
determined to despatch Sarah Irby itii^asrtly totheviHiie 
where Lucy Levison still continued to i^esfide. Lne3r Mm- 
tified the stolen clothes, and Sarah's defleriptlon of h^rkl^ 
daughter; but the vital spark' WAS fii^ethi^ att<^ al- 
though it flared up for the fbw laKt molivetks^^rilli tito €k- 
citement of the application made by ^^Arah> lrbjv*MVtkat 
confidential and prudent oreittttre^uld ^teM^oitSM^oMMks 
of Levisons and Careys, alt lieedy And ebrled^'^ld iMiy 
breathed her last, and tiiey dedltf^ Uw btMigr^^lhlter 
had hurried thehr motbi^mn^ ^U9WmsxipmiaMy44Bi 
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imrti^'imwtffAomg Norbnry. The proof wat eomplete; 
and BsAifciip nowt i«niftiD«l to do» bat to break tbe awfiil 
i«taitt8«daMo*Bradfiml'9daiighter-*-t]M meek end goiMesa 
MaryL 'Wbafc a net remaiiied to be onraTeUed ! Mary'a 
msMWi^ouAk to the lata 6tr Edmnad Aaandtne; Mary 
heneliaeadiid conaia io tke present baronet, a tinker's 
dAaghier J And saob a deed of horror jnst perpetrated. 
What«<veili Id be adtbdraim! 

ikadfard knew fioaii his vife of the relationship of the 
Amandines, for Sophy was Lucy Lerison's fo?onrite dangb- 
ter> aad' sherfaad betea/ed Iheaeeret to her. But Bmd- 
fonl had beena iraadertr, and had not long returned to 
Bngl4nd;.aBllnn^ prospered with him ; his dissolnte habits 
were «mfrmed. Ua joined aooidentalty the band of Taga- 
baads who son^ their old haants at Briarfleld ; he heanl 
the naaia «# Amandine^ and remembered Sophy's tale. 
Fraternity, liberty, and eqnality, were Bradford's watok- 
'ftards. * Down with the aristocrats 1 Fd murder them all 
at aoe blow, bad I my will,' he was often heard to say. 
DouMess, be had worked lumself up to belienng that he 
JMd a species of claim npon Lady Amandine » desperation 
and tke effeots of oontinual intoxication nrged the roffian 
to take ike deadly revtnge he had oonsnmmated. 

Mary saw her father <&, baft no father's blessing rested 
iftijlitir head, he had not eren notioed her; his last look — 
kii laatr verd*«-waa for Willie, entreating Mr Pleydell not 
br abandon the orphan, bnt to save him from fatare eiil, to 
SBTB him from *the death I am dytng^' mnltered the 
wfcAobed being, as his ieroe eyes rolled from one to the 
niher, then closed for erer on this world. 

Mr Pleydell had still a heavy and painfbldnty before him; 
innd when UahaplessLord Geraklin^ ftineral obseqniee were 
peribneaed, and a bush of desolation settled over Amandino, 
then tbedoetor aened Umself fi>r the task of imparting the 
tm^ to Bady Amandine concerning Mary's parentage and 
THlAioMsbip^ li^ecioas rumours w«re already afloa^^ 
how pvopagated, who could tell t The talo^ sooner or later, 
most be diful^; the murderer had gone to his acoonat, 
and Claude Atamndine was asking fbr her beloved friend. 
When Ma Pleydell afterwards qaestipned her husband 
lU: ta how ke brake the communication to her ladyship, 
ihe destor tl*«ays looked puzzled: ' It was a tenifio scene,' 
he'SdtJK-* mother and eon e(|aaXly violent ; but Sir £dmund 
bonoarably determining to acquaint Earl Waldegrave and 
lady Aan witb the family disgrace. Mary was denounced 
by Llidy Amandine^ and do woman's pity eztended towards 
htr; wliile Claude bent in silenoe to the 8torm ; but^' added 
Mr Pleydell, with a look aC bright ioteHigence, * I am much 
mistaken if that fragile being has not as much determination 
and firmness in her composition as even^er proud mother, 
when the proper time arrives for calling it into requisition.' 
Never more did Mary Bradford appear in l^orbury, or 
step across the threshold of Amandine Hall ; never more 
was her gay laugh heard amid the homesteads of Briar- 
fieldi or btf light form seen to thread the winding Unes. She 
disappeared^ and, in answer to all inquiries, Mrs Pleydell 
said that^poor Mary had gone to live at Lormandie. 

Mr Pleydell took charge of little WUlie, though disclaim- 
ing all merit in so doing, as he hinted at ^if Edmund 
Aruandiae'^ generosity and benevolence^ JEientually, the 
boy bctwme a devoted missionary for the conversion of 
the heathen, and died in youth, while discharging the 
duties of his blessed calling. 

The doctor continued his daily visits to the Hall — ^the 
friend and oon^forter of the aiQiicted ioipates; he foresaw 
an aipproaohing calamity from the change which had 
gradually stolen over X4idy Amandine. While Gertrude's 
fooe cooBtitution and elastic tomperament triumphed over 
tbe alioek she had sustained, and while the patient Qlaode 
beat In meek Bubiaistiion to her mother's will, only hear- 
ing of Ma«y ti»t>ugb Mr Pleydell, Lady Amandine had 
te^rif ed ber deatb^Uov, from that fotol hour when Lord 
QfraMia faffd lofibis owv^ life to save hers. All that me- 
diW skHl coold do was done, but the physicians gave no 
bope& and a^ Ibe aspiration of two years the sufferer was 
ga4^ed ,io hw latbf^. Weeping and lamentation were 



their molker; bol tini»— time the comi nto t-* euint li»all 
alike; and yefe . , / 

^howmany ■orrowv crowd , 
Into those two brief worda. there vat t ' 

Mary looked back with a slckeniDg heart to tliat wortil 
which had presented Itself in such dismal culuurs to }t£r 
opening view. She thought that, were she over n^iilii ca^t 
forth from Lormandie, her sensations woull b<± lik« thoao 
of a child left alone ftn a vast dreary plain, mstcAd cjf io a 
fenced garden full of sweets. Here she fouud rcsignii.tioa 
and composure; the stormy tempest had sli^ktsn lier frail 
bark, until the shipwreck was well nigh coui|ilete; but 
oh! how inexpressibly sweet was this pi.ao«JuI hiifcap 
where no sounds Arom life's surging sea refi^^lied tbi; weo^ 
ried mariners; but singing birds, and spread iui;; troi^ itud 
flowers, and gentle smiles, greeted the eye and uar at i^y^ry 
turn.. The storm had passed over, and Mar^ jjqw kncif 
the true moaning of the word * repose,' the repuso uhich 
LormancLie offered. Few, like Bernice, haic their lot cjist 
in such * pleasant lines.' She dwelt on earth ne a mm tu- 
toring angel, solacing the afflicted, binding up the broken 
hearted, and leading on the heavenward path» with unva- 
x^ing smiles of meek cheerfulness and encouragement. 

On Earl Waldegrave's decease. Sir Edmund Amai^ 
dine espoused Lady Ann« who had been constant in 
her attachment, and made him happier than he had ever 
expected to be. Gertrude alsa forgot her first love» and 
became a wife; and about the same time there was a 
festival day at Lormandie, to celebrato the entrance of 
' Clande the beloved.' Her meeting with Mary was a fore- 
shadowing; of the blissful one reserved for the spirits of the 
departed just, where partings shall be no more, and tcora 
shall be wiped from all eyes. 

*Bttt you are not crowned, my Majry I ' said Claude.. 

< No ; I have waited for thee I ' replied the * sUrry child,.' 
serenely smiling 

Ijt was evening- tide; the ladies of Lormandie were a^ 
sembled beneath the cedars, as the round yellow moon ap- 
peared in effulgence. abovo their dark canopy. It was a 
tranquil scene of heavenly beauty ; sweet composure per- 
vaded every heart, and their voices blent witb one accord 
in sqngs of praise and thanksgiving. Said Bernice, ten- 
derly regarding the group — 

^Let us ever remember, my si8t^a>.that the whito badges 
enoiroUng our brows are but the t^pes of those immortal 
crowns, yet to be won, wherowUh the shining victoi^ 
bands of paradise walk rdoiqjincly for ever, exulting in 
the lights of Qod's. unspeakably .^ij^ercy and truth.' 
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OUR NATIVE FLORA. 
ociAK FLowans. 

*Tlie water Is calm and stQI below, 

For the winds and waves are atMdnt tTiere; 
And the Aanda arc hrifflit aa the etars that glow 

Io the niQtionlesa fields of apper ahr ; 
i;iicre, with its waving blade of green, 

Tlic sea-flag streams tlirough the silent water. 
And the crimson leaf of the dnlsc is seen 

To blush like a banner bathed Id slaughter.* 

••There's beauty In the deep— 
The wave is bluer tlian the sky; 
Andt thongli the light shines bright on high, 
More softly do the sea-gems glow 
Tliat spailcle in the depths below; 
The nunbQw's tints are only mada 
AVhen on the waters thc^ are laid ; . 

And SUB and moon most sweetly shine 
Vpon tlie ocesA^s level brine. * 

There*8 beauty In the deepi.' 

* The ocean heaves reslstlesaly. 

And poors his glittering treasure forth ; 
Bis waves, the priesthood of the sea, 

Knoel ion the sheU-gemmM earth ; 
And there emit a hoUew soand 

As if they mnnnurM pralw or pno'er ; 
On every side 'tis holy ground^ 

All nature worships tliere^* 

Thk merest mention of the ocean is sufficient to arouse re- 
collections of the most pleasing charaoter in every mind — 
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the 4kHd9tk <tf MMM dettglitlbl wander on the wftve- 
wrinkled sands of the shore, when he was led to linger by ■ 
the ' glorious mirror/ oentemplatiiif its vast immensity ? 
Bwfr limoni^ ihe aftay who crowd upon the shores, and 
l^ttd tkeir •ummers in wandering upon tke pebbly beach, 
Of gating at tlie wilder roeky batUementB, heaped together 
m suUinie ooofusion, how few, comparatively, are led to 
QtaUmplate t^ nijghtv deep in its ^ue character as a 
^irden teeming with lire, and rivalling the dir land in the 
yarieiy and loveliness of its productions ! Without gomg 
io far from home as the Southern Polar Seas, where the 
macin« forests present their grandest aspect — without even 
▼efituring a visit to the boating meadows of Sargassnm in 
t|M AAlaotie, familiar in book-knowledge to every one who 
has read (and who has not ?) the narrative of Columbus* 
Hpyngos- -we ilnd the seas surronndiog our own isle rich 
tm them peeuUar vegetable productions, and if not so re- 
ijiarkable as the instaoeee to which we have alluded, at 
least as interesting to the * tarry-at-home ' botanist. To 
the native marine Flora, it is our ohjeet to direct attention 
on the present occasion. 

Perbaps the most familiar of all the nmneroos family of 
AlfffB, is the common sea- ware CFttcustesieulotHsJ, which 
frequently covers the rocks on the coast. It often ascends 
livers, and, as in the variety known by botanists nndcr the 
name of F. balticos, is sometimes found in salt marshes 
and boggy ground, only oocaswnally overflowed by the 
tidal waters, growinff side by side with land plants. The 
eommon sea^ware, Jthoogh one of the most abundant, is 
certainly not one of the most beautiful of onr Ocean Flowfn, 
and, indeed, some sentimental reader may perhaps object 
to oar applying a term so pregnant with lovely associations, 
to a vulgar and clumsy plant ^nerally passed by unheeded 
by the rarity-hunting Algologist.* But these remarks may 
reach the eye of many who have not even taken the first 
step to a knowledge of marine botany, and our purpose 
being the popularisation of floral science, and the enlist- 
ment of recruits into its service, it is proper that we shdnM 
teach by example that valuable rnle which ought to be one 
of the naiura/ist*s first lessons, to regard the commonest 
objects as the most interesting and most worthy of his 
attention. In addition to the important part it plays hi 
the economy of natnre, the Fnctis vesienlosus, in common 
with its near ally F..8erratn8, is of considerable service in 
contributing to the supply of the wants of man and the 
lower animals. The uses of these pbmts in the mannfkc- 
tnre of kelp and iodine are well known ; and the frequent 
postscript notices appended to the advertisements of 
farms, mentioning their vicinage to the sea-ooast, form suf- 
ficient proof of the importance ff the larger fnd, in aflbrd- 
ing a valuable manure to the h{nd. But it is not as ma- 
nure alone that the former va^es the sea- ware. In times 
of scarcity, it forms a wholesome diet to his cattle in the 
winter season ; and Lightfoot — who wrote about 60^ears 
ago— tells us that, in the islands of Jura and Skye, the 
cattle •regularly eome down to the shores at the recess of 
the tides to seek for H ; and sometimes even the st^ge have 
been observed, after a storm, to descend from the moun- 
tains to the sea-side, to feed upon this plant* In Swe- 
den, the Fucus bears the name of Swhietang; po.applied to 
ft, as Linnastts informs us, because the inhabitiints of Goth- 
Und cook it, with the addition of coarse flour, into a 
meal for thefr hogs. In Scotland, it is frequently used in 
a similar way — the praetice being to pour boiling ^-ater 
upon the fresh Fuel, addhig a little oatm^ and then stir- 
ring the whole. The hot water makes the Fuci assume a 
greenish hue, and altogether the mess fonnUy reminds one 



• JlgoIogisL Sach Is tho torm in lue to datiimato a student of sea- 
w«ed», and not a very beautiful ono, tbe tMteftil reader may mMfircsL 
Now-a-dayi, whto thc8eintCT«ttdii|f ptantthare become the eipodS ob- 
jects of attention amoay lady botantatt. we ttilak a noro vi^ng de- 
iisuatioo miicht with proRriety be adaf)t«d. In tbeee Umes of ftmttly 
natural liistoiy, how Indtorous it appears to a poUte ear for a younff 
lady to bo cjmjplimented In the drawinK-room by the remark—' (Ml 
otorfiriwid. Mm B-— to an txcollent J/0<oftv<M / • LondsborooS 
talks of the celebrated Mrs QrifBths of TwrquXy aa /taSrVwETSie 



atf^uAikaiUnm* InlSeama, fbe Pocusb^bcMi^ 
plied to the fbrther purposes of tfaatcfa ^ cottagM -alUP 
fuel ; and Lightfoot rsoordt that, in the Hebrides ifa« iu^ 
habitants dry their cheeses withont salt, by coverwg 0)Mtf 
with the ashes of this plant fF, taktd4)9tttj, wMdi, )ie 
says, *• aboonds with such quantity of salts, that, from fltts 
ounces of the ashes, may be pit>core<l two ounces and a 
half of fixed alkaline salts, that is, half of their o#n wei^t."* 
It will thus be seen that this common sen-weed is dt coti- 
siderable importance, and is capable of being applied to 
varions uses by man. Sorely it was in a hasty moment 
that Horace dubbed this marine vegetable \^/^ AtttHftr. 

Bttt, although it is pleasant for one to know the eoono' 
mical uses of these interesting phuxts, yet It is probably 
more in our province to notice tliose species that attract 
the attention of the botanist by theur d^icacy and bettuty. 
It happens unibrtnnstely for the yottng collector, that many 
of the loveliest spedes are of very small dimensions, thai 
requiring a keen eve, and the exercise of a de^^ree of .cans 
and patience, in their collection on the shore, beflSdes m 
good microscope for the examination of their minute struc- 
ture, after they are collected. 

One of the most beantifal of the smaller Algae, is thtf 
Ploofomum eoodneumy a phuit whoee delicately ramified 
fronds, of a rich crimson hoe, vndoubtedly clahn ft>r it "^ 
appellation of ocean /overhand call to remembrance iShi 
motto of an faitereeting album of Algae, titled ^ Treaahteil 
of the Deep,* prep&red by the Misses Landsborongh, j^ 
disposedof for charitable purposes— -• ' 

• Call OS not weeds, wo are/oww of the sea. 
For lovely and brifcht and Ray tinted are we ; • "- 

And qoUe independent of coitore or ehewers— 
Then call us not weeds, we are Ocean's gay flowora.' 

The antiquarian, and even the shelUander, gcaefaUy ««ls 
the tutervst and value of the objects they ooUeot, aost^i^ 
iog to their scarcity; but the genuine nataralist dosa net 
allow such circumstauees to ^uide his enthusiasm^ and^ 
gentle reader, lessen not your adminttion of the lovely 
Plocamium, when we tell you that it is one of the veir 
commonest of Algae cast upon our shores. It is fonndlk 
greater or less abundance on every coast oJT theBritidi 
isles ; but nowhere have we seen it so profuse as at ^ 
sands of Barry, near to the mouth of theTay, where, iklts^ 
a winter storm, this little Alga is sometimes found ii^ &«• 
mcnse connected heaps of several feet in height, exteu^iug 
for miles along the wave- beaten sands. Greville ham^ 
styles it • one of the most charming and symmetrical k\^ 
in the world, extremely common, and a unirersal favou^ 
ite/ Indeed it is a universal favourite, and admired by a 
Utrger circle of acquaintances than perhaps any oth v Al^a ; 
it is often the very first specimen of the Oceanic Ffota 
with which the yonng student becomes acouainted— Ha 
beauty and abundance combining to d^m for it a first 
pUce in oollectbns of these beantiful plants. iGrigUktia 
•etacea is also a very common and very beautiful specfts. 
The genus IkUfenay while none of fts nientbem 
yi#ld the palm of beauty to the lovely Plocamfnm, !ne!nd«a 
one very elegant and conspicuous species, ;D. ^angtthtimm 
—the rich crimson hue oi its expansive fronds snggeM3ng 
for it the becoming name of Rose of tho Ocean. TSkt*^ 
thmks that this Delesseria, « whether we repiird the splen- 
dour of its colour or the elegance of its form, is entitled to 
high rank in tho Oceanic Flora; and, notwithstanding iu 
common occurrence on all our shores, it is never Been with- 
oat admiration. In favourable loealitiee, it reaches to a 
very large size, and such specimens are among ^ most 
beautiful vegetable objecto in nature.* On some rough 
coasts, however, the delicate crimson foliage of tlie Delea- 
seria is often greatly shattered by the action of 4e waves ; 
^and we must confess that U is more familiar to us on tbe 



-*Accoidtogtothewu<ooaaoth»iewe h avseaaialM»itheaaMect 
I'^J^^"''^. wonld appear to be tUeapedeaehtety eumlmfS 
^1^^?^ S'"^' *^ according to «ar nwi^iSS^SSC^^ 
coast of tootland, F. serratns to mndi niore tKnaniUiuoS^th^M 
poee, and to better reltohed by these «35iZaJaoE?^"- ^ -' 
eerdinff to LInnsBiiB, the ReeSs 611* *'feed ^-^^^^^ 
ererythlng, even tho most flUhy,' and oanh 
to be ominenUy gifted with c^ooreon taste. 
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8?V9P^tjo ita fragmentary condition, tban in ite original 
State of blopmins beauty, altUough Mr Landsborough men- 
^P|i^ t)i^ i|^ 49 got in abundance qoUe entire on the Ayr<* 
ol^i^ coast. 

CairuhamnioM is a lovely genus, and well deserree its 
ti^le.^ Tbe pUmt is thought to resemble a beautiful shrub 
in miniature ; but we confess that this delicate thing would 
lead our own e^e to the regions of iabled fairyland alone 
for a meet similitude. Although all but microscopic, the 
rich rosy, capillary, or rather feivthery, fronds, present a 
most beautiful appearance even to the naked eye; and 
while contemplating si^ch minute but perfectly formed 
d(e:iizens of the vast ocean — so fragile, that it seems as if 
the ^ntlest curl of a summer wavelet migbt dash their 
wavmg forest into fragments— the naturalist's eye instinc- 
tively rises to heaven, whence came their bright rainbow 
hqes ; and, in solemn adoration, he devoutly feels the all- 
petyading presence of the Qod that gave him and the little 
Alga being, and qppn whose perennial bounty both de« 
pead alone for support. 

The common Coralline (Coralliua qgidncUUj is a curi- 
ous and beautiful plant, for, although long ranked as an 
animal by naturalists, it has at last been shown to beloi^ 
io the vegetable kingdom. It derives its name from its 
resemblance to coral ; and may be observed in abundance 
on many coasts in those pools left in the hollows of the 
xocks by the receding tide. When seen growing at the 
bottom of pools of clear water, its close somewhat &ithexy 
tufts present *a highly beautiful appearance, and when the 
pUnts are furnished with their small oeramidia, they are 
additionally interesting to the botanist, and invite his close 
iospec^ioiL TheOoralHnee have bieen the subject of muOh 
investigation among naturalists, and their opinions on 
vuioHlft pejets of their history have differed widely. As 
^iFehave alreadjF mentione4, it was long a matter of donbt 
«hedifl» they belong to the aiMinal or regeUhle king- 
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, . . ! Iiirolvea ia ifiStirrack, liore 700 flnd a rnce, 

which science, doubting, knows not wbcro to place.* 
Holi^'ng t^eir vegetable nature to be now distinctly proved, 
prpij9«80V Haryey remarks—' The question still remains 
wl^ether MMfa'ue 9re independent vegetables, or whether 
^y be merely amorphous states of the common CkwaUina 
*^mdi$. This latter is the view of the suljiject advocated 
4}y pr Johnstoi), whose opinion — founded on observation, 
and ^A the opinian of an accomplislied natnralist who has 
p-iid much attention to the h>wer tribes of animals, and ia 
tamiliar with variations in form among sponges nearly as 
wild as this would be->nMi8t not be hastily eonderoned.* 

Willingly would we have extended our remarks on tbb 
exceedingly Interesting fmily of plants ; but we must con- 
tent ourselves with (he few notices we have given of the 
niore interesting spores. 

Having thus given the zeaders of the Instiutctor a 
very brief ontllne of mmc of the numerous families ol 
/ Ocean flowers,* we oannot do better than conclude our 
j|aper by an apt quotation from thQ pen of the Rev. Mr 
.Landsborough of Saltcoats, a second edition of wIkubo ex- 
cellent Uttle wo&'k on sea* weeds we are glad to bear is in 
tliA press : — 

* K^t lost the time la sea-islde ramble spent t 
Braced Is the frtone. and mental health. is galn'd; 
Knowledge is galn'd of Him who m^le the deep, 
' AtMlbtlssfalloveaoqtilredofniittire'siirorks, 
. . ■ Qf wblob eacli quebuon'd minim eootkly 



* The plastic power that form'd us la divine I ' 
timnch then the sklfT; ply well the scraping dredj;o) 
Or, tf it like theo better, aearch the shore : 

> £»ch roek-pool baa its treatore, every tide 
Strevri on the yellow sand, from Ocean's lapt 
Weeda than our flowers more fifttr, and fitted more, 
By lady's gentle flngerlng display'd, 
To iMaaUfy the album's tasteml page, 
Tlian auf^ht that deftest pencil e'er devised 
Of /fraceful symmetry or lovely hue: 

' F«r * who oaa paiat like Nature?' qnoth the bard. 



PauliniiSi when hs was told that the Qoths had sacked 
NeTftj sncl phmdered him of all he had, lifted np his oyee 
jU)^,he^^en, |j4 aaidr 'Lord, then knowest whm I ha?e 



THE TOUNO HAN'S C0UN8SIil«0R. 

GBNBBAIi QONDUCT. 

NoNB bnt a firm mind, resigned to the oonrst of Vn/^ 
dence, can meet with oomposors tbe ts^oqs etwnts «f 
humanity. One, who in his pusillanimity dreads a fbtnre 
calamity, fisels it daily; a good man, who by his Tirtnov 
fbrethonght is srmeoLagainBt it, feels it only on its approach* 

Prosperity enjoys; adversity reboots. Prosperity re* 
sembles childhood, which ftnds in itself its own ei^ynisnts ; 
adversity resembles age, which passes beyond itseU; and 
seeks the consolation it so much needs. Pursue not^ ftben^ 
chiefly what will adorn prosperity, tbe advantages of fbr- 
tnne; seek principally what will oheer adversity, tiie rs* 
membranoe of virtuous deeds. 

Tbe remembrance of the past rises full to memoiry^ 
especially at a time when the mind is depressedt and needs 
consolation. l%e greatest pain in adversity is Hie con- 
sciousness of having deserved it, and the grea t est consola- 
tion is a mind f^ fh>m self-reproach, trusting in Omnipo^ 
tenoe. 

How opposite and contrasted are the qharaeters of men I 
How ignoble is man in his ignorance and rice! How 
noble in his knowledge and rirtue I In the one riew, he is 
little above the beasts that perish ; in the otheri he is little 
below the angels, and crowned with glory and honour. 

In thought, think nonght but what is good ; in language, 
speak nought bnt what is true; in conduct, do nonght bnt 
what is just In this sentence is included the whole of 
moral duty. 

VARIKTXBS. 

A person of weak and doubtful virtue, who is destroots 
of the favourable opinion of others, assumes the qualities 
which he thinks best fitted to accomplish his aim. His ar- 
tifice succeeds; he imposes on others a feigned character, 
and this character, his self-love deceived and pleased, is 
disp|Qsed to View as a true likeness of himself; but short 
is his impoution, short is his triumph. 

When one indulges a vice, and conceals it, the moral dis- 
temper may be chiefiy confined to himself; but if it breaks 
out, and he attempts to defend it^ he disseminates the vice 
by the perversion of argument and the contagion of ex- 
ample. There is some hope of one who can blnsh for his 
faults, but there is little hope of him wlio parades his vices 
before the world. 

What is most nscftU, is most obrions; what is most ne- 
cessary to our well-being, is of easy acquisition. The food 
which health demands, is simply prepared; luxury, for its 
gratification, has composed an art The knowledge which 
is essential to right conduct, is gained without laborious 
research; the knowledge of nature and of mind, that in- 
Tites mtestigalion, is illimitable. , 

The contempt of wealth is sometimes the pride of poverty 
and the sloth of indolence; it is sometimes the nobleness 
of genius and the elevation of virtue. A wise man, in the 
contentment of competence, in the exercise of his talents, 
in the complacotcy of virtue, finds an equivalent — more 
than an equivalent fer the want of riches. Nevertheless, 
if riches follow his labour and industry, he affects not to 
despise them, but commands their advantages without sub- 
mitting to their evils. 

The laws of human nature, somewhat like the laws ot 
the material world, proceed in a regular course; but we 
can alter or modify them to a considerable extent, agree- 
ably to our peculiar tempers. An indifferent aotioiv which 
a churlish temper converts into an offence, a complaisant 
demeanour renders a pleasing compliment. A common 
event fh>m which wisdom derives ej^perienoe^ and reduces 
to a profitable result, folly contrives to mismanage^ and 
turn into mischief^ 

A person successively loves himself^ his fiunily and kin- 
dred, the community or nation in whidi he lives, the great 
fiimily of man, and, lastly, the Supreme Beings his Maker 
and Preserver. If he loves himself intensely, to himself 
his regard is confined; and thus it is with oil the relations 
flAvA thA \tk9k.: ihA atmncr and (ncclmlvfi lov« flf nne intap- 
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c^pto'tbe tiympatbles thftt point to the others. Btit irhen 
loYe M fixed on the Almighty with true deTotion, a purHy* 
\l^g infldcAce runs through all the relations, and man be- 
eves tlhs l)rother of man. 

A person of education and taste, but of warm feelings, 
dfscovers a talent for poetic composition in an individual 
ifi Immble life— a lowly flower, as he supposes, of genius 
itt a desert spot of society. Pleased igth the discovery, he 
o^Hs on mankind to admire what he admires, and many 
respond to the call ; but the mental plant wants elegance 
of form, as well as vigour of perennial growth, and, ne- 
gletrted, it soon withers and expires. 

It is the duty of every one to cultirate his mind, as far 
m opportimity and leisure permit, for, by cultivating his 
intellectual and moral powers, he rises higher in the scale 
of Kpman nature, and becomes more competent to appre- 
ciate the character of the Supreme Being in whose image 
he is created. But it is equally the duty of every one, 
whose subsistence is derived f^om some employment, to 
repress a, predilection for literature which might divert him 
trotQ his avocation, and involve him, and those who depend 
ott him, in poverty and distress. 

Prudence and virtue require that the deeds of charity 
and beneficence should be exerted for the advantage, and 
never to the iiy ury, of those who are the objects of it. Many 
have contracted vicious desires, and to afford gratification 
to those desires, is a dereliction of duty. It is as much our 
duty to protect an erring follow-mortal from a moral dis- 
ease, as it is to protect him from a corporeal accident 

The individual dies, but the species contiiiues. Man 
exhts in two capacities : the one has reference lo himself, 
fiie other to humankind. Live, then, to virtue as if you 
were to die to-morrow ; but lay down your plans of uso- 
falness as if your years were to be many. 



A DITTY 

IN THE STYLK 0^ THE SIXTEENTH CENTUKY. 

Blame not my Into, although iu atraia 

Should breathe of-socrow. To <om>4aiji» 

Is the just privilege ^ pain ; 

And if I Bolaoe oan obtain. 

Ah! wherefore bid me to r^raint 

titill must I aig-b, and say agun, 

Blame loot my lute ! 
Blame not ray lutC'T for, though my heart 
Is melted at its ?rolce, a part 
Of grief expiree when tears can start; 
And thongfa my muse lacks skill or art 
Pleasnre to oihecs to impart, 
For me, she blunts alBletion's dart : 

Blame not my lute f 

Blame not my lute I Ye cannot know 
How much in joy — :but more in wor— 
It hath of comfort to bestow ! 
It makes the fever' d blood to £ow 
More calmlyj to its breathings low, 
Mew life midst lethargy I owe. 

Blame not my lute! 

Blame not my kte i nor yet deshre 
Its mvsio kush'd t For riebest liire^ 
I would not <|iieiteh its gende firei 
Not that its toioe I nmoh admire ; 
But, when earth's joys arovod expire. 
It whispers— * Seek for those fkr higher! * 
Blaine not my lute .' 

Blame not my lute ! From early years. 
It gave me comfort amidst tears ! 
It may not please &stidious ears, 
But oft my drooping spirit cheers, 
Bevives my hopes, ami cabns my fears : 
Then, though my grief sometimes appears, 

Blame not my lute \ M. B. 



VINDICATION OF BIJ S.^%?~^"io 
In reference to an article wfaioh appearei fn'» i«bHilinOT 
ber of the Imstbvctob, eiHIUed * Bwnis and U» AmMonP 
the following letter, fhrni Mr George ThomiMi, Bae bMtt 
handed to ns, with a request for its Ins^rtiM. ^ff^lftiini^ 
son, who is now in his tenth decade, is m^l kiMWB'to ilM 
literary world as the friend and conrespotidebt df Bvnw^ 
who wrote for < Thomson's Melodies of BOotlaM' the ttioei 
exquisite of his lyrics. Apart firom his venerable age and 
the i^pectability of his character, Mr Thomson^as one 
of the few now aJive competent to give an o^yiDion of the 
habits of the poet, founded on intimate personal know> 
ledge of his character — is well entitled lo be heard in-fm- 
dication of his great friend, and especially in vindieatien 
of himself firom aspersions which have been oast upon hint, 
in regard to pecuniary aid rendered to tho poet on his 
deathbed. 

Appended to Mr Thomson's letter, we also ^ire tome 
memoranda from Mr G. F. Graham, editor of* WoJd*s 9ong^ 
of ScoUand,* as fiirther corroborative of the character of 
the poet, and of some (nets in his history. We have tht^ 
the evidence of two parties now living who may be slricOfy 
called the * contemporaries of Bums,' and who were on t& 
most intimate terms with the poet '- 

TO CAPTAIN CHARLES GRAY, R.M. ' '^ 

Vanburgh Place, Lelth, Jannary, 185L ' 

Mt qood old Friknd, — I received by post, some weeks 
since, a printed sheet of Hogg's Ikstbcctob, containing ^ 
paper, titled ' Bums and his Ancestors,' which I presume 
came from you, to whom all the admirers of the illustrious 
bard are indebtedj for your having so frequently and abjy 
presided at the anniversary meetings on his birth- day. J 
should sooner have acknowledged receipt of the iKSTBjtQ- 
TOR, but that I have bee& very unwell* and confined tA mj 
bed-room ; and writing now is not at all ao easy to me ^^ 
it has been. 

You probably expect me to state what occurs to me ep 
the statements m the Ikstructpb, as I feel 4n Interest m 
whatever relates to our charming poet, whose.memory^i 
must say, is very little indebted to some of his biographe^ 
who do not seem to have been capable to make any alloiij- 
anoe in the poet's favour for the impassioned temperament 
that generally makes a part of the poetic character, nor 
for the peculiarly unfortunate drcumstanocs la wlucji ip 
was bom and brod. 

The Instructor, I think, very fairly and properly, de- 
sires us, in forming an estimate of Bums^s conduct and 
habits, to look at the general character of other men at tJke 
time Bums lived. Hard drinking was the universal prao- 
tice in Scotland, from the peer to the peasant, and intoxi- 
cation was so common as to excite little observation; and 
if Burns followed the example of the men around him, anf 
took his glass freely in society, is it at all just or reaaoo- 
able to hold him up to obloquy for acUng in confomiity to 
the practice of other gentlemen of go^ character, and 
stigmatise in hi$ case what was considered venial m 
theirs f We have the written testimony of gentlemen of 
the highest respectability, who lived in Dumfries ajkl saw 
Bums every other day — I mean Collector FinSlater, liia 
superior officer, and the &ev. James Gray, master of the 
grammar-school, where the poet's sons were educated-**- 
that he was no tippler, never drank in the foreaooa^ «n4 
was always fit for the transaction of business at bo»- 
nees hours. It is very likely that, when he came to iQQ^^ 
in Dumfries^ be frequently met convivial 8<Kuct¥|, bia vi^ 
humour, and powers of convorsaUon, ^e^tposinK hiis^.uik 
vitations into oompany; and to every publiemitteror ex- 
traordinary entertainment that took plaoc^jqi^iv 19 i^ 
town or neighbourhood, the poet |r«s 6f»r^VB be^Alk^ as 
Ik guest — nay, was someUmea almost 3i;i)gg^^{£^fn 
own fireside by gentlemen from distantiii|u^^rtw^;j|Hbo 
him how many miles they had com^^^m^^fpf^-^ 
and besought him to ^ve them ,lvn.a|^eb»«ff9(«i^ 
In such cases, was it matter of aurpi^ia^ ^|1^ U 
often yield to the pressing solicitations oPoiatli 
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strangely .^ho brought bim letters of introdttotion ? ^ Or 
can we wohdMr ibftt, at soinO of those meetings, when be 
wMfdiHgbltQg. the piarly« and aetting the table in a roarr 
the fitting s^lcl at tknee be prolong beyond the usual 
baitfs^ patliniT Was it iair, when dissipatioa was so 
UkwM th^'prevaknt custom of society at festive meetings, 
i»expe^firocn Soaial Barns that be should rise aad put 
aft -end io tk^ pleasure they were enjoying, when one of 
tli^^onfpai^ perhaps, had just sung — 

' * W)di frtt fliian rise to f^anff «wa*, 
A keMttefls coward loou is he?* 
Could the company then expect from the king of gude fel- 
lows the wisdom and temperance of a philosopher ? The 
Ikstructob, though a fair apologist for the great bard, 
yet, in one passage, speaks of him * as unfortunately /a//- 
tug a victim to the social habits of the day, before bis bet- 
ter judgment and nobles principles had gained the ascen- 
dency oTer the burning possions of hb youth.' But I am 
tur Crom thinking that he fell a victim to the sociiH habits 
of the day. Uis wayward conduct and indiscretions were 
imputable to various causes: chiefly to ill health, as par- 
ticularly stated by Dr Currie, in his biography of the bard ; 
frequent disorder of tho stomach, headache, palpitations 
of the heart, hypochondria, &a, and were, I have no doubt, 
greatly owing to the low spirits to which he was sntjeot, 
in consequence of the very adverse circumstances in which 
he was doomed, along with his brother Gilbert, to struggle 
for the means of life during the greater portion of it; their 
poverty being such, that, while they lived on tho form of 
Mossgiel, in their very early years, they could not afford 
to hire servants,' and were obliged to perform the whole 
labours of the farm with their own hands. These circum- 
stances, and the disappointment of their hopes and anxious 
endeavours to obtain a living, were, I am convinced, the 
united causes of the poet's miisfortunes : although it can- 
not be doubt^ from bis own candid coofossion of his 
errors and fruilli^ that they had their share in producing 
his unhapptness. 

We cannot wonder at the general solicitude for the so- 
cacty of the poet, or' at his compliance with it, when we 
consider how largely ho contributed to the social pleasure. 
IMncfpal Robertson, our renowned historian, with whom 
he dined soon after visiting Edinburgh, told Professor 
Chri'jtfson that he had never met a man with such extra- 
ordinary powers of conversation — that his poetry surprised 
hfm, his prose writing still more, but his conversation more 
tfinrh dtner; Professor Dugald Stewart often accompanied 
the poet in morning walks over Braid Hill^ and telb us, 
that * he charmed mm still more by his private conversa- 
tion, than he had ever done in company. He was,' adds 
the professor^ * passionately fond of the beauties of nature; 
and 1 recollect he told me, when I was admiring a distant 
one, that the sight of so many smoking cottages gave a 
pleasure to his mind, which none could understand who 
bad not iHtnessed, like himself, the happiness and the 
worth they contained.' 

Dr Currie tells us, that it was owing to the efnconraging 
adYiee of the amiaWe and accomplished Dr Blacklock, that 
Bums, instead of emigrating to the West Indies, repaired to 
EdHHytrrgh, where he received him with all the ardour of 
afF^ionate admiration. * He eagerly introduced him to the 
respectable circle of his friends; he consulted his interest ; 
lie blaxoned his fame ; he lavished upon him all the kind- 
ness of a generous and freling heart, into which nothing 
selfish or envious ever found admittance. Among the 
friends to whom he Introduced Bums,* adds Dr Currie, 
* was- Mt Uammy of Ochtertyrc (a highly respectable 
gentfeman, and an excellent classical scholar), to whom 
oitr poH paid a visit in the aiitumn of 1787, at his delight- 
ful refirement in the neighbourhood of Stirling, and on the 
bants ofTefth.' 

* I hsfve be^tt !tt th« company of many men of genius*' 
SAys9fr Batnsity, * sbme of ^m poets, but never witnessed 
such itAsbes Of ibtelle<Stual brightness a^ from him, the 
tmpufie *6f Hm na^mfent, sparks of celestial fire. 1 never 
lyas -tte^ dtilMted, therelbre, than with his company for 



of this interview is well worth quotation^ but I must dsnj 
myself that pleasure, not having space.* 

When the French Revolution burst upon the world like 
an earthquake, and the Jacobins were thundering their 
new dootrinesr by which so many were dazzled and misled, 
and the upper olassea of society became alarmed by tbe 
threats of invasion, and'every man was desirous of iuiowin£ 
the sentiments of his neighbour, government was not blind 
to the danger of those new doctrines, and the political opi- 
nions of men of talents became subject to inquiry, and» 
among others, those of Burns, whicn, being reported by 
those who disliked or envied him, tbe Board of Excise, it 
is understood, instituted some inquiry about his way of 
thinking and acting; but his friends, who were warmly 
attached to him, having satisfied the gentlemen of the 
board that he was a fair constitutional reformer, advocat- 
ing the principles of Mr Fox, and by no means the radical, 
dangerous doctrines of the French, the charge against tbe 
poet foil to the ground. The gentlemen who most warmly 
befriended the poet on this trying occasion were Collector 
Findlater and the Rev. James Gray, whom I have had 
oocasion to mention on a preceding page, both of them 
men of honour and veracity, whose written testimony in 
fovour of the conduct and character of the poet, whom 
they saw almost daily in Dumfries, and knew thoroughly, 
I consider to be perfectly worthy of credence, and Gilbert 
Bums, the poet*8 brother, to be in the same category; I 
say so from personal knowledge of this most estimable in* 
diridual, who was alike modest, sensible, and intelUgenL 
Mr Gray, after he moved from Dumfries to the ceiebrated 
High School of Edinburgh, visited me often, and thus T had 
opportunities of getting mtereeting information respecting 
the poet 

Let me mention one other most respectable gentleman, 
who was, I know, at great pains to obtain a candid aooount 
of the poet^ general <diaracter and eondnct : I iBfor to J. 
G. Loekbart, Esq., and to Us interesting and elegant bio- 
graphy of the poet It is found that Mr Lookhart applied, 
among others, to a respeotable supervisor of excise in tbe 
Dumfries or Galloway district for tbe information he 
wanted, and the result is stated by Mr Lockhart in these 
words :~* That Boms ever eunk into a toper ; that he ever 
was addicM <0 eefitary drinkfng; tliat bis bottle ever in- 
terfered with the discharge of his duties as an exciseman ; 
or that in Sfnte of some transitory foHiea, he ever ceased 
to be a most affeodonate bnsband : all these charges have 
been insinuated, and th^ are all folse^ His intemperance 
was, as Heron says, in fits: ids aberrationi of all kinds 
were occasional, not syatematic; they were aU to himself 
the sources of exquisite misery in 4ie retvoepeot; they 
were the aberrations of a man whoae monl sense was 
never deadened^-of one who encountered more temptation 
from without and ft>om within, than the immeBM majority 
of mankind are able to imagiae.' 

Dr Currie, one of the most candid and amiable men, 
having received from some quarter an exaggerated account 
of the excesses of tho poet, and believing the reports to be 
true, haying stated them in niain terms, to the poet's pre- 
judice, in his bioffraphy, Gilbert Bums, as incapable as 
the doctor of paniaiing his brotber^s indiscretions, but 
being sensible that they were here exaggerated, made tbe 
following remark on the statement :-^< Dr Currie, knowing 
the events of the latter years of my brother's life only from 
the reports that bad been propsgailed, and tMnking it ne- 
oessary, lest the oandonr of his w«orlc should be called in 
question, to state the subetanee of the otmuhitiog reports, 
has given a very emaggstatsA view of tbe foiHngs of my 
brother's life at that period, wbiok is eertainly to be re- 
gretted.' 

With reforenoe to tbe very exaggerated view, which 
aome one had sent to the doctor, and whioh the doctor 
had jBt»ted, the Rev. James Gray makes the following 
fltatement; — ' I love Dr Currie, but I love the memory of 



* Tho channt (rf BnnMCs conTemkloD max wcD make us refret that 
he was not. like JohnaoD, tttended by a Bosvrell. I speak from cxpo- 
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Barns in<Mr#, and bo ooaatdtratioii shall d«ier lae from a 

bold deotaratloo of the truth Ilio poet is ofaarged, 

in Dr Gon4«^ Barratite, with Tiees whioh wonkl re<kioe 
him to a lete) with the most degraded of his species. As 
} hnew him daring that period of bis life, eoipbatieally 
catted his eril days, / am 4nabhd to ipeak from mjf own 
ob$&na$ien. It is not my intention to extemiate his errors 
because they were combnxed with genius ; but I claim thai 
notiiinf may be said in nwKee against him. it came under 
my own tiew professionally, that he superintended the 
education of his children with a degree of oare that I hare 
n^T•r seen surpassed by any parent in any rank of life 
whatever. . . . It b not denied, that be sometimes mingled 
with seeiety unworthy of him. He was of a social and 
o ou f Wa t nature. H« was coutted by all classes of men 
fer the fineinating powers of his oonTcrsation, bnt orer his 
social sennet uncontrolled passion nerer presided. Many 
insinuMiOBS^' adds Mr Chray, * have been made against the 
pOet^s eharactor as a husband, but without the slightest 
prooit ; and I miglit pass (h>m the charge with the neglect 
wliioh it merits, but I am happy to say, that I have, in ex- 
oafpat&on, the direct evidence of Mrs Bums herseli; who, 
among many andaUe and respectable qualities, ranks a 
Tenevatkm for the memory of her departed husband, whom 
She never names bat in terms of the profenn^t respect 
and the deepest regret, to lament his misfortunes, or to 
eitol his kindnesses, not as the overflowings of the heart 
in a seassB of penitenee for ^Fences generously fn-given, 
but an liabitual tenderness, which ended only with his life. 
I plfoe this evidence, which I am proud to bring Ibrward 
an her own authority, against a thousand anonymous 
oaluBiB&eB.* 

I shall conclude what I have stated in the general ex- 
oulpatien of Bums, by an extract from the testimony of 
Collcator Frodlater, his superior in office, who writes thus : 
* 1 have seen Burns in all his various phases, in his oon- 
ririal moments, in his sober moods, and in the bosom of 
his fiMttily : indeed, I believe I saw ihore of him than any 
other individual had oceaskMi to aee^ aftef he beeame an 
aaeiaa'^ffioar, and 1 never beheld anj^ng like the grsss 
enormHies with whioh he is now charged. Yhat when set 
down in an evenng, with a few friends whom he liked, he 
waa apt to prolong the aoeial hour beyond the bounds that 
prudence would diatate^ is unquestionable; but in his 
IkaHly, I will venture to any, he was never seen otherwise 
than attentive and affeodonate to a high degree^ ... In 
hours of bushMSS, he was quite himself; and eupable of dis^ 
ehnrgiag the duties ol his oftoe ; nor was he ever known to 
drink by himself.' 

1 never can «oa6e himcatin^ tliat Btnms, In Ins humility, 
thought of agaugorship, and « as cootenf to obtain it ; and 
that he did not aoUoit aome one (rf*his titled friends to apply 
to government fotr a small pension to hhn. An hundred 
a-year would have made him one of tiie happiest of men, 
and would have enabled him to Hv4t and thua to devota 
Umaotf ta hia beloved Mase. In a letter to Dr Moore, hO 
expressed so<^ a wish. * If I were vei7 sanguine^' said the 
poet, * I might liope that some of my guNU patrons might 
proeoire me a treasury wuivant for a supervit$orship, &o. ) 
f# ihM, iwe^tt poetryy deUghlfi^t mM^ Iwomld cormeraU 
mp futwte days,* In his northern tour, he dined at Athi^ 
House, and at Oaidon Castle, and was most wsrmly weK 
cooKd at both the noble mansions, and pressed to prolong 
bis sUy for some days, together with his traveling com- 
panion, Mr William KiaoU; bat the lattery probably not 
feeKng Umeelf aa much at- his ease among dukea and 
dooheeses as Bums didy pnyvokingly desKned to remaio, 
and Buma uakaakily Ihlt M is ol f called uaon to aoaoM* 
pany him, and thus loot the best ebanee he ever had af 
getting a treaanry iMrrant; for Henry DunAas, Isq., 
M.P., than OM «f the ministry, who held the keys of the 
national eaehequsr for BeeUamd, a generous and kind- 
hearted statesman, was^ in a couple of days, ta be a guest 
at aaoh house ; and, if the poet had been fortunate enough 
to give the all-powerfnl and social statesman a day of his 
fascinating sooiety, I have not a doubt that, with a kind 
void from the Wv^y Onohess of Qordon, the treasury 



warrant would Jn due ^me have beai ledSivad^ S^ TOi^t^ 
Nlooll, I cannot bear to think of you J If Borna iHii ^cM* 
f^«ed fh>m the wretched drudgery of a commotr yMt g a^ 
and he had been enabled to give his tfma to Jiii^htn^cV 
poesy, wliat Sliaksperiiin productions might we ii6t -ha^r^F 
obtained IVom the author of *lVun o'Bhsuter' sn4''tfi6> 
* Cottar^s Baturdsy Night!' It was well known ^faat %e 
had long been meditating a drama upoa Bruets Waflacr, 
and Bannockbum. What a glorious theme fbr Bama;ivba 
was as great a lover of his country as either nf Hie war- 
riors ! We have two of the odes whioh he wrote with % 
riew to it — 

' Seotft vha hM vr Walla«s We4 1 • 
and the magnilk;ent death-song of the wounded Ott At 
terrible field— 

* P«rew«Il thou ftilr dof , thou afeea earth, and ye aUe^ 
How gay with the twead aetUof Mai' 



It is grievous to look back upon tiw atr ugglea of a 
Ihmily, when the poet, and his brothers and sisters, i" 
it neoessary to leave Mr Murdoch's little sehool, because 
the fbe^bore too hard upon the scanty means of the wort^ 
old fhther : and afterwards^ when the poet and Us UrulM 
Gilbert ventured to take the form of Mossglel, and vren^ 
obliged to put forth all their strength, though mere hd^ 
in labouring it with their own hands, becauae tlxey ooqMT 
not afford to hire men-servants, and, after batllbig' with i| 
for years, were forced to relinqnish it : tiie poet Hh 
to learn the trade of a flaxdresser, at whictr he ' 
tyi the shop took fire, and was burnt to asfaea, ^mViA" 
an end to that sdieme of the poet, and act hfan to his ^ 
again. But he had staunch IHuids, who atuek %y' hHif 
through good and ill report; and, among them, ms re*' 
spectable, warm-hearted kinsman, Mr James BurMce ii 
Montrose, from whom, when his proud, ^ndepeadeat snldl 
could stoop to make known his ttraii, he was sure to anil 
relief. '■'-'" 

In Jud^ng of the general conduct of Burns, there isidoB 
most important fact to be taken into account, of itMc^T 
have said nothing, and which ought to be evet* held hk^i^ 
membrance; it is this ^— Be brought up, fM, dotbed^ asil 
educated a fomily of five ch^drcn, upon sn inoott€ <iH|i^ 
pounds a-year-^ belief seventy pounds In Ui last * ' " 



voAhe^^iikh&miheingik^^i}^ Docs not thisrendbrtU 
manyondlfteagahist the poet xnocfdible? i1irt«^slVsf4^ 
my inquiries and reading is, that Bums was a tohs ta^tt 
sinned against than sinning. The hmtRVcroa, wfMse o^ 
serrations respecting the poet are weH Worth feiifliu^' 
says $»* Robert Bums came not upoa the world in W 
masquerade of sanctity. .... Hecaihein tlieprid^val 
power of his hitelleot, and strength of hid gtealVart^ sflii^ 
unfortunately, in the stfeiU^h and firt of<^ passioM^tliiiMa 
passions and powers which otdlnary men can neitfcer estiU 
mate nor judge, end wMch truly were to him the aoursa 
of all his bliss sad all his wo.* 

It remtuns to stste bricfiy a reply to what the IimnroerfQ* 
has stated about the small loan whldlt the poet, in bif lasl 
illness, ashed fh)m me. ThelHsniiCTOKw^rs-^AUartlhe 
distressing appeal to, and the Utrdy relief fV-om» Mr QeO?ig# 
T^iomsea, we say nothing, as we think he has been sottM- 
wbat hardly dealt with by Professor Wilson and others.* 
I reply, tbst 1 have been hardly dealt with by that gentle- 
man, who has spared no pains to place me in a false nosl- 
Uon, as I shall clearly show. But, first, as to Qie Istsmoo- 
job's imputation of my having sent Uardy rdHtfta the m£ 
That I fitttly demy. The relief was transmitted inat^^ 
by the very first post after it was asked, so fhifr tlni^tSp 
smucTom has been quite misinformed as ta tiilft thaptk^ 
and, in ignorance, has done me wrong. . ' " „- 

But, in reference to Professor Wilson^ hard teSf^ 
nethinks that, in all fiiimess, when eriticbinit uy M§ 
duet, he should hare vouehsafed me credit for w^ | W 
upon the death of the poet; for 1 no sooiwr he^Vd of ifi 
being the intention of thetrustaes for thojKiet^^ri^otr^ 
family to publish, by subscription, a oObqpleU hdiMi/tf 
his works, than I announced to the-trttstSiernty Maal^ldahL 
in that event, to tiirow 8$ida my V>wti to <Ali o ali ^it oflli 
iopgs, and to pt tha tmatcsg Iti iftfinediitf pm^nMM 
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tl9fti9MBH>BCiiiitoC tbQ«li«le SMgSr ftlong with the interest 
iflgc, letters that brought them to rae, in order that they 
iwght, witheut delaj^ proceed to incor^rate the songs 
vitS, the pcemvs voriU of the poet, without whioh the 
works would have been largely incomplete; and, by the 
iomediate surrendex of the songs to the family, I made the 
htest nnsolicitod return in my power for the poet's gifV of 
the eongs to me ; for which I reeei^ed acknowledgments, 
in the UMot grac&ous terms, from Qilbert Bums and Mr 
8yine «f ftyedale, the acting trustees fur the widow 
and family. This, together with the i^probation of my 
own friends, and the friends of the poet's family, and oif 
distinguished literary indi^uals — Lord Woodhouselee^ 
tlie auth^ «f Ae * Pleasures of Hope,' Dr Currie, Profeeaor 
Walker, be.— icoasolcd me, and I cared the less fiMr the 
silence of Professor Wilson, and of his hard dealings with 
me about the remuneration of the poet; for, to my great 
sniBprise and annoiyanoe, he iung flarsasms and taunts at 
uo, i^itbottt mercy or reason, because I did not send more 
mon^ to the poet t^r his songs^ although I was expressly, 
prohibited from doing so by 2ie poet himself in the most 
peremptory terms possible, under the heaviest fJenaUy. 
U 9^j one doubts this, let him look at the poet's letter, 
NOr 28 of our correspondence, ¥oI. i?. Ourrie's edition, 
wl)ece I stand completely vindioated with respect to money. 
. I certaioly flattered m^U; when a philosopher and a 
dUUnguisbed lo?er of literature was my reviewer and 
^n4^ i should have met with some gentle treatment from 
ifmj seeing that I was occupied with a commendable lite- 
rairy task — that af puri^ng our national songs, by remov- 
ing from, an union with the Scottish melodies, each songs 
of A rude age as could no longer be sui^ in good society, 
e^d igr intr^neing, in their places, appropriate and bea^ 
tiful songfv written by Bums, and by Sir Walter Scott, 
WiUiiun Bmythr Joanna Baiilie, the author of the ' Plea- 
sures of [lope,* &c., giving to the public a collection of SOO 
ohermin^apugi, aooieat and modecn, and oontaioing 120 
additional songs purely English, adapted to that number 
o( ih/B SeottisU melodies, not one song of the 420 being such 
as coiUd raise a blush on the cheek of the most delicate 
femiUe^Dot ona such as, dying, I could wish to blot The 
^mphonies and. accoihpanunents to each melody are every 
way. worthy of the songs, being ounposed by the .very 

freatest mu gi etsn e of Ctermaoy, the fint in £iirope^ vis^ 
ievel^ llaydn, Beethoven, Weber» kc^ 

, Ko^ IHend of our great poet can more siaoerdy regret 
than I do, the proud independence of spiiit he possessed, 
which led him to ^nxn remuneration fcr the productions 
ef his transcendent genius. It seems eQoally nnaooount- 
nble and unfortunate^ if it be true, as we have been assured 
it is, that he refused an offer froni Mr Perry, cf 1^ * Morn- 
ing. Cl)jre(4cV oi X60 a^aar for a weekly contribation, 
long or short, in prose or veiae,.on any subset he chose \ 
I would infinitely rather have paid whatisvar price he might 
hava dpmandfd for the songs, than take them as a gift. 
Ueaveo is my wilaeas that this is strictly true, and that I 
Icved, esteemed, and honoured him with the utmost sin- 
cerity. 

AU w^ioh ia submitted by 0. Thonbos. 

/ . , . _ '\ MEMOIiAXPUiL 

' 13th Januaiy. 185X. 

J ^ mother, Mrs Colouel Graham, has a most distinct 
recolltx)tion of Bohert Bums, having been intimately ao> 
(^uamted with him when she was Miss Farquhar, and 
having been treated by him with much fHendly attention, 
even w such a degree, that ho offered to write to her a 
journal of bis projected tour in the Uighlands of Scotland. 
^Uiis cffev she did not like to accept without the sanction 
of iier ^tber and mother: and Burns, perceiving her liesl- 
tatjon, prpudly dropped the subject, and never renewed it. 
Whil^ Bum reside^ iu Edinburgh, he was a frequent and 
^gjQoif iW iwjst In the house of Qeorge Farquhar, Bsq., my 
Qio'^er^ Wx<^j ai^Ij^had Bums been a man of the sottish 
tabiU i^DbftJf t^ huu by ^is enemies, he never would 
l^yWfiP'^P^f^^M pojiniiniate terms in my grandfather's 
fe'W^MCrq wy:tefttlH^ wo^ tihei^a ver^ yeung woman. 



and an only child. Bui t have my mother'a (and formerikn 
had my grandfother and graudmeldier*s) direct testiipiQny,, 
that Bums then, so far from being a sot, conducted himr: 
seU; on all occasions, with a simple diga^ and propriety 
of manners and language, that were quiu 4€traQr4MH»ryi 
in a man ef his bumble birth and breeding. My mother 
entertains an enthusiastic admiration for Borns's Miantfb 
and describes his oonvertatiea aa the most eloquent a^d 
foscinatiag she ever heard. She says tiiat his eyes wera 
the most animated aad expressive she ever saw. Before 
he left Bdinbttrghv he presented to her a copy of his poems, 
inscribed to her in bis own handwriting, whic^ she pre^ 
serves as a precious relic. 

Whatever may hasve been Bnms's etrors, th^ had their 
source in a peculiarly ezottable nervous temperament^*^ 
physical organisation which, wiule it seems the iasepamble 
concomitant of genius, is generally attended with fuactiouAl 
derangsnnents of the digestion and eireolation^ ami. may 
easily, from external causes, leed to mental alienation* 
Fortunately, Burns was spared this saddest and most 
awful of afflictions. 

In 1810, I became acquainted with the late Mr Perry, 
of the * Morning Chronicle,' and dined at his house one 
day» wlien he shewed me the utmost kindness and a^ten** 
tion. lie spoke of Bums, and teld aM that < he had, in 
vain, immUa him to e^ms tQ Londet^ and settle theie« as 
in a wider ^ki for the expansion of his talents, and one 
where tiiey would bring him ample remuneration.' I left 
Londmt soon after, and never again saw my kind friend 
Mr Perry. He died ef a painAil disease, under which he 
was suffering even while showing all hospitali^ to Uis 
guests at his princely table in 1819. G. P. Gr 



WHITTUKGS FROM THE WEST. 



HEAP TUB FUTBGNTK. 

It wa« aioming, brighi^ blue^ and beautiful We searched 
under the trees, behind the trees, in the trees» among 
the buahevk and alo^g the bank» and no canee was to 
be seen^ Baptiete .ran one way, lao^nes ran anotheiv 
and I rana third. A shout .rem the inoose-hnnter brought 
me to his aide. He had fi»nnd the caaoe> which the winds 
of the previous night had pressed into their service, and, 
alter the finolic^ flung bottom upwards on a high rock. ▲ 
strict search wa^ next set an foot for the axe^ paddles, pot^ 
andkettles. Baptiste feared that they had got adrift, and. 
floated away, or perhaps rolled down the bank, and sunk 
out of onr reaoh» He seised a long 8Uck» and probed for 
tbem under thewateik < Yoilal' he cried, and held the 
ohief of the kettiea te view on the end of hia pole; while 
Jacques, giving vent to a similar exdamatioi^ prodaoed the 
axe^and I fished up the paddleo, which had saweited them- 
selves under a prostrate pine l>y the river's brink. There 
was one kettle yet missing, but Baptiste said < N'importe, 
monsieur,' and away we shot. The gelden St Manriee was 
unbroken bv a ripp]e,and the seenMry momentacily became 
more varied and fine. We had new left all signs of civi- 
Usation for behind and X caald not help foeli^ elated at 
the thoughts of soon wandering aboat in these lonely 
woods where the axe had never rung, and the sod never 
been trodden, save by the moeaasin of the Iikiian hunter. 
Baptiste told me that the principal foils we had to visit 
were those of Le Gras, Shawinnegamme^ Grande M^re, and 
Grande Pile. As all our upward journey was, af course, 
against the stream, we had aver and aaen some powerful 
rapkls to stei% and oecaaionaUy, where tb^ oould not be 
stemmed, to make what is termed a * portaga' Upon oar 
arrival at the Ia Gabdla ra^ds, it became neoaesary for 
ns to effect one of these portages^ The canoe was banlod 
up the beach, its contents taken out and foraed into a 
bundle^ which bundle was fixed (kj the aid of a stmp 

rissing round his forehead) to the younger gaide's baek; 
followed with the axe and paddles, and the old banter 
(for, though he was but a middle^^S^ man, he was an oJd 
hunter) with the eanoe^ which he oamaa. iBvM4«<i mm— 
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bis; btfiAi whK one of ibe thwarts rsstiog on his shonlders, 
kiokiAg, .as he iN)und through the greea forest, exactly Uks 
^bago'allii^itor on two Isgs. 

. Ttesa portages aro extrsmeljr pleasant things, for two 
MaaoAs : first, besAoso the fi^gus aUendant on one's ha?- 
Ing sat fi>r set eral ho vs in a cramped posture, is exchanged 
for the excitement of a^ scramble through the Ibrest; and, 
Sffdndl^ because it is one of the most stirring sensations 
tmngiiirable to wateh your guide, with a heatj canoe on 
kk bead, leaping from tree to tree, and crag to crag, with 
ail that buojamj of motion and elasticity of step that s 
IWdiy young lady would eixhibit in tripping through a 
^tuadriUe, after supper is ever, and the champagne has 
f)eett in pretty brisk ciroulation. I repeat that it is a most 
^ftbaatiBg sight; and frequently, when I have watched 
Bsf^islfi^ as he sprang from the point of one rock to the 
ie«CreQis pinnacle of another, where a &lse step would hare 
idislooated his Mck, and sbiTcred the canoe to atoms, I 
have felt a strong inclination to run after the hunter, and 
•lap him heartily on the back for his prowess. This por- 
tage passed, we had yet a fierce corroit and some power- 
ful n^ids to battle against, the scenery still changing, the 
«ienial forest frowning down upon us in all its gloomy 
grandeur, and the sullen roar of the distant Le Qras salut- 
ing ovr ears at intervals. 

Baptists, on my hinting that I was fond of music, and 
irouM like to hear himself and Jacques chant one of those 
sweet songs for which the Canadian Toyageurs are so ce- 
lebrated, said it was a bard tadc to sing when paddling up 
stream, and he would, if monsieur plessed, gife me a speei- 
men of his Yocal acquirements when we returned, bap- 
tists had sojourned many years among the Indians, and 
seen a great deal of bush life. His ready wit, his pre- 
sence of mind in all trying emergencies, snd his general 
address, reminded me forcibly of the ikmoos Hawkeye, 
who plays so conspicuous a part in the interesting pages 
oC Mr Fenimoro Cooper. The moo8e>hunter was not very 
tall, but his frame ws« beautifully modelled^ and not en- 
eumbered with any superfluous fat. ffis limbs were short, 
round, and mn!>cular; his eyes wonderfully quick and 
penetrating; his ears curiously small, and axquisitely sen- 
sitive; and his teeth of such firm setting and powerful 
formation, that he could lift Jacques (who was no fisather) 
between them easilyt and shake him like a dog. 

Ls Gras. The portage sft this plaoe is usually made 
upon the left bank of the river, by which arrangement the 
foils are partially hidden. To Aviate this unpleuantaess, 
we effected a portage on the right bank, but it proved so 
formidable and breakneck a piece of business, that Bap- 
tists said nothing should ever induce him to attempt it 
again ; for the canoe had received some awkward wounds 
in the scuffle; and, had I not stuck the blade of one of the 
paddles into Jacques' ribs as promptly as I did, when he 
lost his footing and fell on ms back, the torrent would 
have carried him away, and we should have been deprived 
of his valuable services. However, I was in possession of 
the finest view of the fall^t, and that was Baptiste's conso- 
lation ; but I cannot describe them — and that will be the 
reader's. The spectator becomes completely bewildered. 
They are above him, and beneath him, and around him ; 
and he no sooner turns to feast his gaze on the one side, 
than the torrent, jealous of his applause, begins to roar 
and bellow so vociferously at him from the other, that he 
is induced to fiioc about again immediately, under the sup- 
position that there is some infernal scheme afoot, to whip 
him off his weak legs, and hurl him to instant destruction. 
lYhst with the rooks piled so magnificently around, and 
the immense volume of scattered water, and the mist, and 
the foam, and the stmshine, and the spray, it is a scene 
that cannot soon be forgotten, and one, I am disposed to 
think, almost as well worthy of a visit as the great 8ha- 
winnegamme itself. 

The roar of Lo Orss had no sooner died awoy upon our 
ears^ than that of 8hawinnegamme begsn to be acdible, 
and 1 was all impatience to get to it ; but, as we were 
anxious to renoh Qrande M^ by 'sundown,' and encamp 
thsre^ we found it prudent to push oa now, and defer pay- 



ing our respects to the former, until we shoul< 

cruise homeward. I confess that I had some 

reconciling myself to this step, as I could see. 

the falls rising in the distance^ and feel the gt^aHiSt^^ 

bling underneath my feet. ? , ^ ' ^ 

The scenery of the Black Eiver now undcrweitt.a IHie^ 
change. It became less like a river than a sucde^on i 
enchanting little lakes, which opened one iuto the oth^r'lh 
the most unexpected and cbarmiog wi^ Imaginable, aiad 
were dotted over with innumerable islax^ds of sUrpas^^ 
loveliness and interest. .. 

'Ah ! monsieur,' cried Baptiste, pointing to obe Of tliesb 
with his paddle, and sighing; '1 have often thought lioir 
happy I could be in one of yonder pine clumps^ Irith only 
my wife, and my babies, and Jacques, for companions. 
The world is a weary place, and I have always been the 
better man when fiir awi^ fVom it, as I am now, with t^is 
grand old woods looking down upon m^ and their branches 
to yield me a shelter at night.' 

It was evening when we reached Qrande M^ro; a thou- 
sand little round floatmg flakes of m3k>wJilte -feam an- 
nounced its vicinity; and, when a sudden bend in the 
river brought us in sight of it, what a thrill of 4elight4h^ 
through my veins! Grande M^ pours itself down a |¥r^ 
cipice of about sixty feet, into a noble and spacious ^«iW> 
which is of an amphitheatrical form, and surrounid^(0^ 
fine rocks and bold forest heights. There are twQiiu)^: 
one body of water rolls smoothly to the edge of the a^^ 
and bounds over at once; while the other nlea oft .fQf^gM- 
ficently .to the left, makes the whole sweep of a|i isliu||, 
and gathers itself for the leap exactly abreast of its m(Qo 
impetuous neighbour. I am doubtfiil from which p9ai(iqp 
this superb cataract may be seen le the most adxantaj^ 
They who have particularly sure feet and st€a<i^ ''^$'7$' 
should land on the craggy island alluded to^ scramfa3e j^ 
the summitof the dizzy rock thai overhangs ^ fol],' a|d 
there gaze, wonder, and admire. Ths less adfeniiu|)^ 
will, I daressy, be content to view it ftom the ba«i%^<f 
adjacent shores*— but it cannot be aeea to disadvai^tag^ 
stand where and how one wilt - m 

An ezehimation firom Jacques caused the .moose'^ni^ 
and myself to swing briskly rouad open our heeh^ aoid 
inquire whst had discomposed )iim« He pointed; u]pwi^ 
and seized the axe. A grizzly bear was sitting (w^h Up 
huge paws crossed over bis shsggy bosom) mpon m Uftfi^ 
tree that jutted frota an-acyacenticU^ and sfatemplajwy 
our party with a composure thst did him iofinito opm. 
I drew a pistol from my pocket, and was about to leneLJt 
at his head, when the brute, psrhaps discouraged. iityUie 
hearty laugh with which his presenoe was neatMr ^ix^tkKl 
clumsily away, murmuring something (that «aa i^^ 
unintelligible) in an under Um% and shaking ius sn^t 
with a corre^onding solemni^. . ' 

It was only when the air began io g^ chll^ and tae 
cataract to grow quite undisoernibla in the gloom of ni^ 
that I felt at all inclined to descend from -tha slipped 
orag on which I had perched mysdf, and resort ia the 
shelter of the tent. Everything here^ thanks to the moose- 
hunter and bis companion, looked as comfortable as Jieart 
could wish. In the first place, there was a roaring fi^ 
and over it, suspended from a tough stake, wl^ose thichjor 
end was thrust firmly in tJbe ground, hung the inost c^cer- 
ftil of kettles, which was bubbling and singing <twJur me(p- 
dioosly, and ever and anon lifting up one oomer ofits M, 
as if to threaten with instant expulsion two or three vejkisf- 
tory potatoes that had worked themselves into a high st^e 
of steamy excitement. Secondly, two other sturdx fltak^ 
had been driven perpendicularly into the ssn4> wa^ thim^ 
placed lengthwise on their tops, so as tofQrm»tanvOM^£^ 
of the capital letter A. At the |mck of this4enjt, tXie Cfnioe 
had been put on its side, to exclude as mufbjof ^htJAjfl 
night air as possible ; and, on what ws Aiay t^rm ^ #{Pr> 
had been strewn a quantity of thoBatpfeaj^ra bmd^^ 
the hemlock-pine, as a substitots ^'tf ^.ft*T.- *> ftWtff 
And thirdly, in front o( ike teat, ^eir,^BK^^w^jm 
health and heat, and their twenj^ tOfls^i^^y^^^ipMJD 
the blazing fire^ sat my friQn40^tiut;SlP^n-lHnM^llf^ 
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cSmro^ei'vTiO had been awaiting tny return it commence 
2pS^DM;mK)n the contents of the kettle. A joTial party 
5fm W, , Scalding potatoes, plucked daringly out of the 
p^ndskinned with our fingers, neter had so fine a fla- 
ypuf^.l^rcad (which had been carefally sat upon by 
jr^lies for a couple of days) neTer was so rich and 
swjei'j bacon, stuck on the end of a forked stick, and 
frizzled OT^r the red embers, never ate to such a relish ; 
ao4 wa^r'scooped up firom Qrande Mdre, and topped with 

„ ijyj^pa^tlrimg foam, never smacked so much of champagne 
from tie aay water was first invented, to the moment it 
was ralse^f jto our thirsty lips that memorable and eventful 
nigbtiV'The meal once despatched, and a varietv of fii- 
c^tiqua. jokes cracked, each stretched himself blissftilly 

' iipoh ine couch already described, and lay alternately 

't»8tchteg the fire and the stars, till, lulled by the roar of 

the Fwis, and exhausted by the fatigues of the day, our 

• eyes in^roluntarily closed, and we all three fell fast asleep. 



ui ^iBAVSS FBOM AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

••'* OHAP. II. 

PtifBtwj I was, as osnal, speakhog too much, I walked 
for" some hours alone in the court, nobody minding me, and 
the paupers only stealing « furtive glance, as, towards 
dtnner/dni6, t talked earnestly with the apostle Peter. I 
may beH state, tbot I ibund this person a ve^ remaricable 
man^ Singularly enough, he resembled pictures I had 
Veen, by aome of (he andent mastery of this great apostle, 
fie iras about six ftet high, with a slight bend of the 
shoulders, and looked about his grand olimaoterie in a 
green old age. He had a fine classic head, mild eyes, 
beaming irith the subdued fire of intellect, a sweet mouth, 
' n6 way sensual, and a noble grey beard, which he allowed 
to groF) except a small patch on the cUn and apper 
; ^jifMch'fM left Ibr t^ operations of the barber. Borne 
; yemi^fsie, he h&d been a distiller hi New York; but, 
. being^^unibttunate in business, he had come over to mighty 
. ' Loti^^^Aira ftmnd a living tomb in the heart of the vast 
»> li^eiirOjMis^ I found him a gentleman in manners atid in- 
-Jteli»ear<dS?that he dM not deshre tfie place of Ms retreat, 
; ov h&!^V6e, to be known ; and I do not ftel at liberty fiir- 
/ ih)^ t»' lijt^^ vdi He was a strange inmate fbr a work- 
V hon^-^I jhhnd othar old men there, quiet and hitelUgent; 
wiit ffimnd, to my stirprtse, that poor David Stewart, 
ttuHtortOf ^ne S(fanV-War^s*Han,'in * Blackwood's Maga- 
zine,* ha^fl^n an inmate of the same {rface, and had lain 
'on'l!iie AMaa^lyed oil which I was botmd the previous night. 
- Btfvid fiiiewatt was possessed of very respectable parts, 
but, tmlbrtirtiately, hfs momil princi]^les were not commen- 
^rate irith his mental gifts, and he wasted and debased, 
In th^ stale debaud» &t a pot-htmse, talents that might^ 
under moriU control, have adorned the position of a gentle- 
man. Like, many eel^tanght men, whose vanity leads them 
to become the hero of a taverti, and to mistake the flattery 
i^fbols fbr the voice of Ikme, he was overwhelmed by the 
destructive vice of drunkenness, and, unable to resist its 
Insatiable cravings was swept away, and loet in the vortex 
of diiBipkitfon. For two years previoits to his death, he 
had fbutid ^ quiet refage in this asylum, and, removed 
fVom temptation, was comparatively oomfbrtable and happy. 
1 was curious to know his history while an inmate of the 
workhouse, and found, from my fHend, Mr — — - (the 
apostle), that be was exeeedingly quiet and {noffisnsive, and 
I aaw that my friend was the only person in the bouse 
who reeogniSMl in the deserted pauper a man of superior 
talentsC The enfy person who showed an interest in his 
fiite; iiraa a ccinpositor in London, whose name I am sorry 
iJO ibrge^ irhe, in common with the late Mr Oroal of the 
* Caledonian Mercury* office, Edhiburgh, ministered to his 
cimifbH,'aad never deserted hira. The poor man was 
Mfiicted WUh b^miin; and, unluckily, having a struggle 
IritlhMi^ 4f the paupers for the poseession of a seat, the 
tkleiK^ Of <h^ eiet^on aggravated his eomplaint to such 
a 4tist^ tliar he'kte reme^ved to 8t Bartholomew's Hospi- 
tel;il%^.twas4fi1brte4M, after three days' suffering, he 
^etiMa'Mi«l^^(fr'Mifb>6fth« o)»e»8totv AU the paupers 



assttred me that, with the exeeption of his lo€«il «ottpliaiwli 
he left the workhouse in good health. I had «aly Ymd in 
the newspapers, that, after experiencing the benefits and 
kindness of that refuge for the aflllOied, poor »ai<<» had 
gone to •-where the wicked cease firom trouWtog, aad the 
weary are at rest' Such was tfce end of » man, and a hu* 
man history, fitted * to point a moral, or adorn a tale.' ' 
The dinner (of which I ate spartngly, someof myepilep- 
tic friends being thankftil fbr my « leavings*) consisted ef 
pea-soup and bread, very good indeed j and tMs was tbt 
last food t tasted for the follo^rlUg five teiribie days aad 
nights. The pea-sonp, I learned, was afternated tiiree 
days in the week with a portion of butcbeir meat, with 
cocoa and bread again for supper. The only oetuplafot t 
had to make, was of the bad water, enough of itself to 
generate cretin tumours, and which five pounds for a tttcr 
might have remedied; and, with my feverlaii thirst, i had 
nothing else to drink. Inow felt myself quite oetleoted 
and well, and, wishing to be released fW>m durance, I 
awaited patiently the expected advent of the doctor. In 
the meantime, I addressed a note to my son, req«estiog 
him to come and * bail me out' This I sent open, with the 
messenger, who was very polite and ebliginjg. i learned 
that my son had repeatedly called, but was atdvised no* to 
see me. I stated, in my note, that I was * elothtd, and in 
my right mind;' that I was, in the words of Shakspere, 
sitting liire patience en a mommmtt smiling at grie^ and 
that I truly fbnnd it a monument of buried hopes; that 
like the poor stacrling of Sterne, I could not get out; and 
that, after the hirsute operation of shaving, as I was pro- 
perly denied the use of a raior, I wished to find a quicA 
perch among the green boughs at Kensington, like a poor 
bird escaped firom the fowler's snare. Shortly after this, 
my halhioinatfonB iand pei^ezlties returned, and 1 seon 
fbund myself preaching to the paupers hi the open ooutt. 
! thought th^ were the fishers of Galilee, and that I was 
their divine Master, ready fi>r the terrible sacrifioe. My 
discourl^ wad on miracles ; and, still in my dual state, and 
dimly conscious of everything around me, I continued, 
with action and utteranee, to address my willing auditory 
for three hours. My eon called, in the interim, to take 
me home; but, as I had more hnportant duties to attend 
to, I ordered him away. 

I distinctly remember finding myself again in the ward, 
and being surround^ by the ranges of beds, but I saw 
little more of my unsightly friends. I now thought I was 
addressing an immense assemblage of the nobility, gentry, 
and literati ef London, along with the Queen and Prince 
Albert, in the character of a ventriloquist 1 told them 
that I had long ago publish^ a volume of rhymes which 
had been neglected, but that I was tiow determined to vin- 
cBcate my cl^m to notice in the face of an assembled world, 
which I was about to destroy. I aHemately sung and 
spoke for about five hours more without intermisson. I 
gave imitations of the manner of Mr Dickens, and, as 1 
tiiought, most effectively, assuring my auditory that it 
was all a mere trick of style. I also gave, to my own 
great satisfhetion, imitations of the Swedish nightingale, 
and sung so bewftchingly sweet, that my auditory, with 
* ravished ears,' entreated me to give o'er, but, repeatedlv 
stopping, in my own natural voice to crave her Blajesty's 
pardon fbr the liberties I was compelled to take in such 
an august presence, I went on with the sorcery of my en- 
chantments, till a pin could be heard to drop in the still- 
ness of admiration. Still I knew where I was. I saw the 
naked walls of my prison-house with my natural vision, 
and I saw the mighty assemblage wKh * my mind's eye.' 
I thought I was working out, in my own case, a curious 
problem in phvsiology and mental phenomena, namely, 
that a man might be both sane and m.id at the same time, 
and sit in judgment on his own delusions : 

* A worm !— a God I I trembled at mysolf; 
And Id myself was lost.' 

I have no fiirther recollection, till I found myself driving 
hurriedly along in a cab, and held down threateningly by 
my kind friends. I thought the day of final judgment was 
oome, and that the world was on fire by my agency. My 
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poof brain wms bttmiog; bul, ftlns! *ihe tempest of tho 
soul ' hftd not jet begun, .t was Iftagbinp;, and alternntely 
rontitkg, in mj maddened excitemeDt. lite medioal oflSoer 
of the workhoQse had wished me, as the only ehanee for 
fif^ to be remoTed, without delay, to a oo)der cKiwkte; and 
the vessel which brought mo to London being o& the eie 
of sairing, Ckptain Brown very buraanelj undertook the 
charge of me. I was forthwith pnt to bed ; and, the deli- 
rium fnereasing, was put under restraint, and shut vip in 
a small * state-room.' 

Insensible jet to any physical p«n, I thought I, a divine 
person, was in paradise. 1 bad destroyed the world of the 
ungodly ; and, in the halcyon calm of new heavens and a 
new earth, it was my part to confound the sceptic, by creat- 
ing a new order of things out of nothing, and oalling things 
tfiat be not as though they wcfre. The compound ezistenee 
Ootttinuittg, I knew I was on board of a ship, and had re- 
cognised some of my former shipmates; but here I had 
visions of joy and beauty, which it is not possible for me 
to express. My eyes were open, and never ^oeeA for four 
days and nights ; and such was the hurry and preterna- 
tural activity of my brain, that into that narrow space 
were crowded scenes and sufferings that seemed to com- 
prehend many thonsands of years. I was now, however, 
in paradise, and attended by my poor old friends in the 
workhouse, who went and came at my bidding. By the 
still waters, and ameng bowers of perennial bloom, I heard 
the voice of the Almighty in the cool of the day; and,asl 
gased on the cloudless sky, which needed no light c^ the 
sen or of the moon, I thought i bad never secA or «0Dcetved 
anything on the earth^-wbich was the nere shadow of heih 
vealy things, seen, as it were^ * throngli a glass darkly '— * 
so glorious and fkir. And sUll these halliidaations Uanded 
with a shadowy notion of a pre-esistent state* I had often 
experienced, in my dreams of childhood, when wide awake^ 
an overwhelming sense of magnitade and etemi^, just as 
I have seen it described in ' Sotben,' the best book of travels 
in the Bast I ever read. This mysterious sensation seemed 
to return in all its shadowy vastnees, as of dreams firom 
some former state of beings or as the evening landscape 
dimly fiwles away in the fiir distance, blending with the skies. 
My joy was nnboonded, to dliink that I should now take 
up my rest for ever in the home of my Heavenly Father. 

But a * change came o'er the spirit of my dream.' I now 
was a fossil, dug up after many ages firom Uie ruins of an 
ancient world. I was in the British Museum, where I 
was both spectacle and spectator, and the sctvatu of the 
day were speculating on the wonderful discovery, and the 
phrenologistB were examining my skull, while I was my- 
self present, in duplicate, to give the necessary explana- 
tions. An eminent phrenologist in Ekfinburgh, who had pre- 
viously shown me attentions, and introduce me to a circle 
of his literary friends, was much mixed up with my dream. 
1 thought he was the patriarch Lot, who entertained angels 
unawares, and that he was the depository of divine truth. 

Agfun, I thought I was the morning star, and winging 
my fearless way through the illimitable fields of space; 
that I could read a figurative language in the starry fir- 
mament, which declared the glory of Qod to the uttermost 
parts of the earth, and that I had the wings of an eagle, 
in my stellar entity, to soar * beyond the solar path or 
milky way.' But these delightful visions and dreams 
began to give way before physical pain. I imagined I 
was tossing about on the waters of the flood for a thousand 
years. I was still perplexed about the signs of the sodiac 
and the electric telegraph, that miracle of modem soiencev 
which were under my special obargo : — 

* *Tlfl wkl, time and tide for no mortal wOI Ude, 

But^ fleeter than wingB of the wind. 
The telegniph'e flight, like a spirit of light, 

Leaves time, like a laggard, behind. 
Outstripping the thief in a moment ao brief. 

Tlie stayer we follow no more; 
No dodging beMmd, bnt, like glanoe of the mind, 

The avenger of blood ia hifan. 
Old Puck, in his mirth, said he'd girdle tlie earth 

In forty short minutes of time; 
But pounff Pack can fly, in the wink of an eye, 

▲ad nMMrena^ like tlioaght, every eUma' 



A fbneral was constantly passing to and tro, #ith m«t' 
sured and solemn tread, above me, and 1 believetf *tfi«y 
were celebrating my own obsequies. I Buffered the hoi^ 
roTs of drowning a hundred times, and realised all th*^l«^ 
fors^ so wonderftilly described by Shakspcre, of Clarence^ 
dream. At one time tbe sailors had a rope abont fny neck^ 
and I was slowly iron»crjjed in the water ^l It choked 
me^ but I could not die; at another thne, I went down, down 
a thousand fathoms, till I felt by the oscTIIating motion <^ 
the vessel, as she slowly settled among tbe c6ral reefis at 
the bottom of the ocean, that there wajs time no lOii^r; 
and then the overwhelming and hissing msfa of waf^ itt 
my ears was astounding. Then I was the propnet ^onA^ 
with the sea-weeds wrapt round my head nkt a gai^aiid, 
and still, though I longed fbr death, 1 could not die. I 
was fluently shot through the head, and my sevi wlis 
projected beyond the limits of the Pleiades and the Umiheet 
constellations. But what even amused me in my distress^ 
was a company of blind men, who were waiting, as I 
thought, for the end of the world, and praying hmai\f; 
but the predicted tim$ of that grand consummation having 
passed, they changed their tone, and gave way to an nh^ 
restrained burst of profhnity and laughter, whieli sboeklsd 
me very much, as if they said ' Let ns eat and drink, fof 
to morrow we skati noi die. A fow, and a very fow, amcrtig 
tbe living, had oil in their lamps for the coming nig^t, i^ 
go out, in oriental fashion, to meet the bridegroom. Th^ 
faicessant rhiging of a bell, connected with tbe electri^tel6- 
grai^ along with th^ firing of the guns that shot m«, anl 
went reve rb erating over tibe deep, echoing nke ihnnder 
tlmmgh Syria and Palestine, and calling the whole^ world 
to tbe great battle of Armageddon, constantly rangfo m^ 
ears. All my wild fimcies it would be tedious and unpros 
fitable to relate ; bnt, when I escaped from the perils of tbt 
sea, 1 had a more terrible and fiery ordeal awaiting nvi 
The whole brain seems to have been now infiamed> andi 
had searoely a glimmering of my identity, except tist' 1 
was wide awake, and conscious of acute pahi. 

At Ibis time I thought I had a terrible personal conflkH 
with the devil, in an incarnate shape. The whole of the 
old nniverse being destroyed by fire, I imagined, beinlf tlie 
test man in existence, I had composed an degy^oi^lbe db« 
Ibnet worid, which so enraged the foul fiend that he bul&ted 
for B^ soul, and brooded over me like a black raven, fa , 
the straggle, however, by some triek, or 8pell,i0 1 tbonghlf 
I gained tbe mastery, and the terrible shape vanished witli 
a howl into the chaotic darkness. ^• 

The tailors, who were rough but kind nnT8e8,4iad bound 
me on asofii with canvass, as in the narrow bed I had hurt 
myself vet7 much. I imagined I was terribly annoyed 
with rats, a spedes of vermin that always frightened ma 
To drive them away, I continued to kick with all my might, 
ae they seemed to suck the blood from my toes like raven- 
ous vamphres. Tbe effects of the tight bandaging 1 y^ 
fe^ in a nombnees of the hands, arising, no doulit, f^om 
impeded circulation ; bnt I am sure I owe these fine follows 
a debt which I can never repav. 

I now thought I was botrnd down on a buminit fieyy 
Aimace, which, like that of Nebuchadneziar, was healed 
seven times beyond its usual forvour. I struggled hard 
to be released, and cried out till my voice (Mled, and I 
grew as hoarse as a raven. Of course, I was, of necessity, 
shut up, and no relief came. The heat of tbe fire depended 
on the taming of a wkeel, which was altemaitaly driven 
by my own fri^ds and by demons. By driving one way, 
the heat was subdued, but, by the least movement in a 
contrary direction, it was aggravated tenfold. An^ 9^> 
tbe grinning delight of the fiends as they hkkd the AmiI 
wheel My tongue was consumed and mv veins ^1^ 
within me. Among the tiiousand tricks of tliesej 
there was a provol&g affectation of foir pja 
a game with red-hot balls, like a ganie at^b 
in the interval of my torments, I watcb^,^' i ,_ 
the sport, though it seemed death to me, wij^ ffl^ifl 
rest. When any fklse play was detected J^7,|l$ f ^ 
lookers, they sung out, *The devil's ^w^lA^ gf 
dodge! ' claiming some conventional privil^ ;'Mii wa 
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t^i%T*(fl94eo' W98 in my fovour or against me I coald not 
4^«l^Wtl>«M« ^ fl«.spected the latter, as I was left to pay 
iil th^.foWeit?* But, on a grand festival, which occarred 
fiA)ueB%, . I thousht I suffered vicarious punishment, 
■bwg somi^ow, unrortunately, the wrong man. The pre- 
|>iaration«r however, being all made, I was still obliged to 
iai|f«r; and these nights, when all bell seemed to be let 
loose, oyer my devot^ head, and which, I thought, would 
never end, were more terrible than I care to express. 

The rapid socoession of ideas and actions seems to be 
th^mftasoxe of duration; and from the whirl and tempest 
of mj, bmin, as I noticed before, these miseries were 
l«9gtfaeBed out to an i^>parently interminable lapse of ages 
-•NnMEipressing mj mind with fearful thoughts of eternal 
punislunent, so awfully shadowed forth in the parable of 
Umi ruih man and Laairua, and which I have of^ tried 
to understand, figuratively^ apart fh>m the appalling 
thongbt of unquendiable material fire. 

I think I have said enough, and perhaps more than 
enough, to make my unfortunate situation understood. 
The sailors, as far as they were able, and with the assistance 
of A private of the Scotch Fusilier Guards^ who was a pas- 
senger* kept a strict watch over me, and ministered to my 
personal wants. On the Sunday after leaving the Thames, 
I first began to have a dreom-Uke pevoeption of persons 
and things, and I remember my poetical friend, tbe 
steward, aupjporting me on my weary couch— the canvass 
fastenings being removed — and feeding me like a child. I 
still was bewildered, and thought I had got among a cr«w 
of pirates, who were thirsting for my Ufe; and the rough 
conii]»aQding tones of Tom confirmed the impression, as be 
threatened me again with the straitgacket. Seeing I was 
getting reasonable, however, he became more ooarteous, 
and told me many of the real incidents of my waking 
dream. He had bathed my smoking head with vinegar, 
frvm whi(^ the sweat seemed to exu(& in pints, and truly 
had poured oil and wine into my wounds. By tbe nercy 
of Ood, r was thus raised from my burning bed, though I 
was still suspicious of the pirates, who, I thou|dit» were 
carrying me to ianutica to be * sold to slsTery? These 
* moving accidents by flood and field ' were over, and a 
new day-spriag from on high had visited my long dark 
night of affliction. I began to feel very haf py, and also 
very hungry, which the hospitality of the cabin amply 
gratified. My poor body was all brokw and bruised, and 
1 suffered sadly from Uie pitching of the vessel, as the 
muscles of my arms were dreadfully swelled by the tight- 
ness of the tbon« that bound m^ and I could not bear 
to be touched. With the assistaoce of Tom, t got myself 
washed, and a clean shirt on. Oh, the luzuigr of that 
clean shirt ! The shaving I had to dispense with, as I 
could not yet be intrusted with a razpr. On Sunday 
evening, it began to blow * great guns,* which, by midnight, 
increased to a terrific gale. The ship reeled and staggered 
like a drunken man, and, being a wooden and new vessel, 
seemed to me to groan and shiver like a living thing in 
the buffettngs of the tempest* which she bore nobly, never 
evep shipping a sea, but shaking off the bnffled .surge in a 
shower of spray, 1 was not in the least sick, and, having 
no fear, I enjoyed the elemental war of wind and wave 
exceedingly. After much entreaty, I was allowed to get to 
the top of the cabin-stairs, and look out upon the storm. I 
had never seen anything so magnificent : 

•;Mil wl»e can t«n, mm he vboM heart has trtei, 
JLnd (l|U)Co4 in triumph o'er tlie waters wida, 
The exuhlnjf sense, the pulse's maddening play, 
That fhnillS'Cho waoderer on the watery way I ' 

Here f saw the Almighty, or Almighty power, moving on 
the face of the great deep, and walking on the wings of 
tbe wiM. Talk of mountain-billows 1 A faint figure 
MountAins capped with snow are images of still life and 
nature. This was tumultuous life and roaring animation 
^mong the distracted and maddened waves. Death itself 
tnight hove awakened with the uproar. Here came a 
'ruffiah billow/ roaring with his terrible crest of foam, as 
if he had made up his mind to swallow our poor little bark 
6utri|{:ht': ttut tbe monster roared nnrl Iah^mI kim.oU-;..*^ 



a needless f^y, for tbe good ship Princess Royal rode out 
the gale, of thirty-six hours* duration, like a duck. Far 
as toe eye could penetrate through the stonn, * hills o'er 
hills, and alps o'er alps arose,* while the green valleys be> 
tween threatened to Jay bare the very Ibundations of the 
great deep, and startle theslimv deniiens in their oozy caves. 

I saw wrecks of shattered vessels drifting past ; but 
what interested me most, were some little French fishing* 
boats riding out tbe storm. I hailed one of them with a 
'Parlez vous Fran^ais?' to which they cheerily replied 
*Oui, roonsienr;' and then, suiting the action to the word, 
I solicited a few of their herrings, with which they pep> 
percd us with right good-will, amid roars of laagbtec, 
as they went dancing past, and a most acceptable feast 
they made for my parched lips. I remarked that sailors, 
contrary to the notion I entertained of the jolly tar, are 
remarkably grave. Their time being occupied with hard 
work and the alternate watch upon deck, with short inter- 
vals of sleep, they have little leisure for reading or obser* 
vation, and, except when a roaring sea-song rouses them, 
like the sound of a trumpet, the forecastle of a ship has 
the quiet of a church, broken only by tbe deep snore of the 
sleeper, as he dreams, no doubt, of the fireside endearments 
of home. 

For some days I was frightened to look at myself as, in 
the pinched and collapsed features that met my gaxe, I had 
great difficulty in recognising my own visage * — 

'Poorwnfchl tfie nMthor that hhn bore 
H*A aearcaly kB«im Iier child.' 

Slightly parodying a striking verfle in Coleridge's ' Ancient 
Mariner,' expressive of my wild and haggard looks, with 
tbe fire of insanity yel gleaming in my protruding ^yes, 
HkB stars Iq a stormy night, I might say, 

HIa lips were parched, his looks were free. 

Ulask4i was yallow like Rold, 
His tongue was aa white as the leprosy, 
A ni^htniHre life-In-dcath was he. 

That thick man's blood with cold. 

But notKUhbtnnding all this— though I was more like a 
gaunt skeleton than a man, and the skin of my lips hung 
in tatters from the force of the fever, I had * escaped 
with the skin of my teeth,' which were now set on edge by 
the savoury messes prepared by Tom. Appetite and di- 
gestion went on glorioasly— no more functional derange- 
ment, with all the ills that poor flesh is said to be heir to, 
a heritage handed down b;^ the strictest of entails, but 
often tampered with and damaged, as other entails are, by 
the doctors, whether of law or physic. I did not resume 
my * buckets,' but, as soon as I recovered my voice, I re- 
sumed much of my balderdash and burlesque, with an oc- 
casional heavy, heavy sigh. ' A sadder and a wiser man 
I rose the morrow morn. 

In a few days, I arrived at my own fireside^ and was 
met by eyes that • had long been bleared with mourning,' 
smiling welcome through their tears, and looking brigbtec 
at my coming. Solomon says, * In the day of prosperity 
rejoice, but in th§ day of adversity consider.' I have, in- 
deed, had much cause to consider that my poor friends 
clung closer to me in the dark and cloudy day of adversity, 
and that me and mine have always had * food to eat, and 
raiment to put on' — and King Mammon or King Hudson 
can get no more, save to behold the glory, and riches, and 
sycophancy of the world with their eyes. And I have now 
great and gratefbl cause to rejoice that I have, by infinite 
mercy, escaped from the Slough of Despond, and can, 
• ThoHRh poor, perhapa, compared 

With those whose mansions KUtter in my gazo, 

ChU the delightfVil scenery all my own. 

Mine are the monntains, and tlu) valleys mine. 

And the resplendent rivers] * 

So «ing Cowper, the noblest poet of domestic life and 
spiritual contemplation. Like a stricken deer, he was 
galled by the hunters, and at last fbund * a sunshine in the 
shady place,' among the green boughs of Calvary, watered 
eternally by the blood of the Son of Ood. Some literary 
persons may dislike what they are pleased to consider his 
sectarian principles, and even grudge to him the name of 
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monament is in his works, and his name is written in the 
Book of Life. 

I said that I was addicted to rhjmiog; and though I 
consider Robert Burns as the greatest of all Scottish poets, 
and not to be named in the same day with anj one now 
living, I was yet glad, my muse haring been moulting her 
wing for foar years past, to get on tiie back c^ my old 
hobby, and give one chirp more. I had (brmerly sent 
some imperfect Terses to a friend who presented me with 
a simple ' gowan,' or daisy, from the Links of Blontrose, 
and they had been printed, with all their imperfections on 
their head, in one of the local papers: 1 had almost forgot- 
ten the lines, and could not lay my hands on a copy ; but 
I oontriTod to recast them one morning in bed, and here 
they are, with what Bums terms * a sprinkling of Scotch :* 

ON RfiCUTING A QOWAK FBOM TUB LINKS OF MONTBOSB. 
Dear ftienil, I got your bonny (rnwiut— 
A Rpdl that act my heart a-lowin* ; 
It coqjared iMck th« days wlien rowln* 

On Miany braea, 
A hareflt balm tho wild-flowen pouMn,* 
In early days. 

Dearer than gem frae orient ikiea, 
Tour simple, tonching gift I prlie ; 
The gowan In Its humble gul»«. 

The balm's first flower, 
Stirs tho deep springs where memory Uea 

Wr wondrous power I 

And oh ! when life and light are fled, 
Tho gowan decks oar lowly bed ; 
In tender Tigll o'er the d^ad. 

It lingers there, 
And rears Ilk mora Ito drooping head, 

Hope's emUem Mr. 

Bern In the Links when May was new, 
And ki rs eaed In the morning dew, 
Its spotless bosom spread to view, 

Like modest worth. 
While. laT*rock9 fhie the welkin bine 

Procialm*d its birth. 

Sweet herald of the sanny days ! 
• Tls thine thy crimson crown to raise. 
Ere yellow crawflowers busk the brau% 

Or Imms tlie bee. 
Or Unties lilt their matin l^ys 

Frae bush or trea 

Raised fNmi affliction's fererlsh bed, 
I feel thr freshness round my head ! 
Green budding glories bant and spread, 

Like opening day. 
While Hope and Lotc, by Mercy led, 

Are mine fbr aye! 

Te elonds and shadows o'er my path I 
Yc craven terrors, worse than death I 
L ke sunshine on a blasted heath, 

I feel the glow. 
Bursting with uncreated breath. 

My dream of wo& 

Memorial dear of aald langsyne. 
And a* thejvya that ance were mine! 
While memory ronnd my heart shall twtne 

Her wreath of green. 
In dews of morning thou shalt slilne 

My boeom's queen. 

The name of a poet, in my class, has of late years become 
ridiculous, and of bad omen, firom tho absurd pretensions 
of some persons who hawk about their own * works,' as 
they are pleased to call them, but who are no more to be 
compared to a true-hearted poet than *I to Hercules,' or 
* Hyperion to a satyr.' I am, therefore — though rhyming, 
such as it is, be still my • solitary pride —shy of a 
name in society, which, properly cousidered, should be a 



badge of distinction and respect ; and I would, ia the words 
of the poet c^ all time, * rather be a kitten, and cry wiew, 
than one of these same metre ballad-mongers,' who make the 
name of a poet, under the guise of negUetsd geniut, a fvw- 
tence fbr beggary, and thus associate it with all meanness 
and impudence. Unfortunately, some readers know not a 
magpie from a maris, nor a buaard from an eagle, and 
though I neither think myself a maris nor an eagle, I be- 
lieve all sweet singers must find in the witchery of song 
its own reward ; and though they never may gather gold, 
or be oppressed with the cares of riches or the hooEtage of 
fools, they may yet live long in the hearts of the true and 
simple, and must just * bide their time.' 

I must now close this chapter of my < experiences,' which, 
I fear, has become tedious, if not twaddling. Here I am, as 
well and as happy as ever, with the fresh dews of youth jet 
glowing in my heart and glistening in my eye. I may be 
allowed to say, however, for the benefit of the dyspeptic, 
that I bathe my body every morning, from top to toe, with 
a wet cloth slightly wrung oat in cold water, not having 
the convenience of a plunge-bath, which is better stilL By 
rubbing the body well with a rough towel, or a flesb-bmsli, 
I am. kept in a comfortable glow of heat the whole dmy, 
and I believe that from this simple and agreeable process, 
for which two minutes will suffice, I have derived more 
benefit Umui from all the drags in the doctor's shop. I 
am advised not to resume the laborioas exertion and ooo- 
fincment of the press ; but, like my betters, to try if I can 
coin my mind into money, and thus find a more congenial 
exercise for my fitculties in prose writing. The wants of 
roe and mine are but few and simple^ And ▼eij little will 
suffice. I will not stand riiivering on the brink, as I am 
now strong and well; but, should my efforts fitil, as 
*T1ie beat laid schemes of mice and men 
Qang aft a^lee.* 
I can again manlViUy grasp the bar of the press— that 
mighty lever which Ardiimedes sought, and which is de^ 
tioed to move the moral world — and if I cannot wriU I 
can print, and, trusting to Providence, owe nothing to any 
man. That Hhadow, which may still cross my path in the 
sunshine of better days, still occasionally haunts me, as if 
to remind me of my mortality, and what I have escaped. 
And here shall end this strange leaf ftx>m the Autobio- 
graphy of a Workmg ftlan, to whom the volume of life has 
been like a book that ho has read with attention ; but, on 
coming to leaves uncut^ he has been often ditappotntsd 
with their strange contents. 



A VISIT TO A CHURCHYARD. 
Of late I visited the old churchyard, 
Where sleep my fetbert. By an open grave 
I stood, when last upon this scene, and gave 
A dear one to the callous earth in ward. 
Deeply it pain'd me then to see the sward. 
Litter d all round me with ancestral bones; 
And, but that fresher grief repress'd the tones, 
The voice of outraged nature had been heard. 
When there once more, how cold I thSuffht the place ! 
New things of life — though speechless jire — had found 
Their birth, meanwhile, betwixt the dead and me. 
And formed as yet of these the only trace. 
Their epitaph was but the lowly mound — 
The long, green grass their sole biography ! 

T. SMOBar. 
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